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ART.    I.-TEHUANTEPEO    AND    ITS    TITLE. 

As  the  great  problem  of  a  direct  transit  tened  by  exactions  upon  the  worldj  there 
to  the  South  Sea  approaches  solution,  it  must  be  various  ways  of  communication 
has  encountered  political  obstacles  more  affording  facilities  adequate  to  any  degree 
formidable  perhaps  than  the  natural  bar-  of  intercourse,  and  a  salutary  competition 
riers  which  have  so  long  impeded  its  promoting  the  common  prosperity.  To 
completion.  effect  the  construction  of  these  principal 

The  Whitney  scheme,  indorsed  by  more  connections  with  the  Pacific,  will  require 
than  twenty  states,  seems  to  have  been  the  co-operation  of  every  influence,  social, 
superseded  by  a  new  design,  founded  upon  moral  and  political.  Some  of  them  are 
somewhat  the  same  basis.  stupendous  structures  and  must  encounter 

The  St  Louis  and  Pacific  Rail-road  great  physical  difficulties.  They  will  re- 
protests  against  the  partiality  of  Congress,  quire  time,  labor,  and  money.  But  by  har- 
m  bestowing  upon  Atlantic  interests  that  monious  perseverance  they  can  all  be 
patronage  which  should  be  rather  applied  executed  They  should  be  favored  by 
to  interior  enterprises.  the  government  in  every  legitimate  man- 

The  Southwestern  Rail-road  to  Cali-  ner;  for  their  completion  will  assure  to 
fornia,  projected  to  unite  an  important  the  United  States  an  easy  supremacy  in 
system  at  El  Paso,  has  found  embarrass-  the  great  contest  for  the  control  of  the 
ment  in  the  right  of  "  agreement"  re-  Pacific  trade,  and  a  perpetual  union  De- 
served by  Mexico,  and  in  the  physi-  tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states.  To 
cal  obstacles  interposed  by  the  initial  the  South  the  construction  of  some  of  these 
point  proposed  by  the  boundary  commis-  works  will  be  of  the  highest  political  and 
sion.  commercial  consequence.     The  Tehuan- 

The  Nicaragua  transit  route  has  been  tepee  and  Gila  routes  will  turn  through 
impeded  by  the  intrigues  of  its  enemies  the  southern  states  the  precious  comrao- 
ana  the  dissensions  of  its  friends.  dities  of  Pacific  commerce  that  now  go 

The  Tehuantepec  enterprise,  having  en-  around  their  coast.  They  will  place  them 
countered  foreign  and  domestic  opposition  in  comparative  juxtaposition  with  the  com- 
of  the  most  formidable  character,  has  re-  mon  territory,  and  insure  a  participation 
ceived  the  sanction  of  its  own  govern-  in  the  influences  that  govern  it. 
ment,  and  an  appreciation  at  the  hands  of  The  position  of  the  Tehuantepec  enter- 
the  American  people,  which  will  secure  prise  having  been  placed  by  the  recent 
its  successful  prosecution.  action  of  the  government  beyond  the  pale 

There  ought  plainly  to  be  no  rivalry  of  negotiation,  and  an  alternative  of  the 
amongst  the  Isthmian  and  Continental  most  serious  character  having  been  pre- 
crossings  referred  to — they  will  all  be  sented  to  the  consideration  of  Mexico,  it 
temporarily  or  permanently  necessary,  becomes  important  to  review  the  historical 
They  are  so  distant  from  each  other  that  progress  of  a  measure  of  such  import- 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  dis-  ance,  and  to  place  the  American  public 
tant  regions  cannot  be  condemned  to  em-  in  possession  of  the  points  involved  in  con- 
ploy  any  one  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  troversy. 

toe  rest    The  foreign  and  interior  com-       It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  following 
merce  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  em-   propositions: 
ployment  for  them  all.  1.  The    character   and  value  of  the 

Instead  of  one  arrogant  monopoly,  fat-    Garay  grant. 
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2  Tehuantepec  and  its  Title. 

2.  That  Mexico  has  unjustly  confiscat-       The   Government  of  Mexico,  having 

ed  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  signed  the  Tehuantepec  Treaty,  publish- 

3.  That  the  United  States  ought  to  enforce   ed  this  Statement  as  an  appeal  addressed 

the  specific  execution  of  the  Garay  grant,   to  the  foreign  diplomatic   circle.     This 

For  this  purpose  a  short  recital  of  pre-  occasioned  an  indignant  remonstrance 
liminary  events  will  become  necessary,      from  the  American  Minister,  as  "  an  act 

The  government  of  Mexico,  on  the  1st  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
of  March,  1842,  made  a  grant  of  the  right  macy."  The  Statement  was  then  re-pub- 
of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  lished  in  New- York,  and  circulated 
to  Don  Jose  de  Garay.  It  also  granted  throughout  the  United  States, 
certain  public  lands  and  personal  fran-  It  displays  neither  the  dignity  nor  jus- 
chises  to  colonists  of  nations  in  amity  tice  of  a  state  paper;  an  ex-parte  apology 
with  Mexico.  This  grant  was  by  various  for  a  pre-determinate  conclusion,  it  ap- 
deeds  of  assignment  transferred  to  John  peals  to  prejudice  rather  than  reason.  It 
Schneider  &  Co.,  and  Manning  &  Mc-  assumes  for  Mexico  absolute  integrity. 
Kintosh.  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  It  imputes  to  those  who  resist  her  purposes 

It  was  during  the  year  1849  conveyed  systematic  fraud.  It  avows  the  most  ab- 
by  absolute  deeds  to  Peter  A.  Hargous,  ject  weakness,  and  implores  the  aid  of 
of  New- York.  others,  yet  contends  that  those  who  have 

It  wa* subsequently  conveyed  by  Peter  expended  money  in  developing  the  con- 
A.  Hargous  to  an  association,  the  mem-  fiscated  property,  deserve  no  mercy  for 
bers  of  which  resided  principally  in  New-  their  misfortunes,  and  no  indemnity  for 
Orleans.  In  1851,  the  governments  of  their  loss.  To  fulfil  the  universal  philan- 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  signed  a  thropy  of  its  professions,  Mexico  offers  all 
convention  upon  the  subject  of  a  right  of  mankind  crossing  the  isthmus  to  the  high- 
way across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.     est  bidder  •  and  to  mark  her  detestation 

This  convention  having  been  submitted,  of  "speculators"  and  "mercenary  tra- 
according  to  its  terms,  to  the  holder  of  the  ders,"  seizes  without  compensation  the 
Garay  grant,  P.  A.  Hargous,  received  his  property  of  others,  and  applies  its  results 
assent  and  the  signature  of  both  govern-  to  replenish  her  exhausted  coffers.  If  we 
saents  in  February,  1851.  add,  that  the  Statement  professes  an  exelu- 

In  May,  1851,  the  Congress  of  Mexico  sive  knowledge  of  facte,  with  a  peculiar 
declared  the  title  of  Garay  void,  for  want  purity  of  purpose,  it  requires  but  the  si^- 
of  authority  in  the  administration  of  Salas,  nature  of  Ambrose  De  Lamela  to  make  it 
which,  by  decree  of  5th  November,  1846,  a  homily  every  way  worthy  that  accom- 
granted  its  extension.  plished  divine. 

In  April,  1852,  the  Convention  was  sub-  Before  replying  to  the  positions  main- 
mitted  to  the  Congress  of  Mexico,  and  tained  in  this  document  it  is  proper  to  state 
rejected.  that  the  American  holders  of  the  grant 

In  July,  1852,  the  President  of  the  have  never  admitted  that  the  validity  of 
United  States,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  their  title  depended  upon  the  legality  of 
of  the  Senate,  communicated  to  Congress  any  specific  administration  of  the  Govern- 
the  documents  of  title,  and  the  accompany-   ment  of  Mexico. 

ing  correspondence ;  and  on  the  30th  of       They  have  never  permitted  themselves 
August,  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela-  to  be  enticed  or  driven  from  the  impreg- 
tions  reported  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the   nable  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Webster: 
Garay  grant.  That  their  title  having  been  granted  by 

The  most  authentic  exposition  of  the  a  de  facto  government,  as  citizens  of  a 
Mexican  argument  will  be  found  in  a  foreign  country  they  were  not  responsible 
document  entitled,  "  A  Statement  of  the  for  the  consistency  of  that  government 
rights  and  just  reasons,  on  the  part  of  the  with  the  principles  upon  which  it  had 
Government  of  the  United  Mexican  been  ostensibly  founded. 
States,  for  not  recognizing  either  the  sub-  In  support  of  this  position,  they  cited 
sistence  of  the  privilege  granted  Don  the  policy  of  the  American  Government, 
Jose  de  Garay  for  the  opening  of  a  line  of  announced  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Mr. 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Jefferson  to  Governeur  Morris,  quoted  Mr. 
Pacific  seas,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan-  Buchanan's  instructions  to  Mr.  Trist,  to 
tepee,  or  the  legality  of  the  cessions  which  treat  even  with  "  a  dictator  who  had  sub- 
he  made  of  said  privilege  to  citizens  of  verted  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  ac- 
the  United  States  of  North  America."  quired  supreme  power,  whose  ratification 
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of  the  treaty,  without  the  previous  appro-  until  the  destruction  of  life  and  property 

bation  of  the  general  Congress,  woula  be  compelled  the  citizens  to  interpose.   This 

sufficient"  was  effected  by  the  convention  of  Estan- 

They  argued  that  they  were  purchasers  zuela,  and  soon  after  the  Bases  of  Taou- 

without  notice  of  the  title  alleged  to  be  de-  baya  was  adopted  by  the  officers, 

fective,  and  that  the  example  of  their  The  truce  between  the  combatants  thus 

government  was  sufficient  for  their  pro-  terminated  in  a  treaty, 

tection.  On  the  7th  October,    1841,   General 

The  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  Mexi-  Santa    Anna  appointed  a  representative 

can  Government  is  not  therefore  admitted  council,  composed  of  two  members  from 

to  be  material  to  the  validity  of  American  each  department. 

title,  but  is  intended  to  show  that  the  On  the  10th  October,  1841,  he  took  the 

confiscation    of   the    property,    by    the  oath  of  office  under  the  Bases  of  Tacu- 

Mexican   Government,    is    unjustifiable  baya. 

upon  any  grounds  whatsoever.  During  the  year  1842,  an  extraordinary 

It  will,  we  think,  result  from  the  con-  Congress  assembled.      "  In    December, 

sideration  of  the  whole  controversy:  1842,"  says  the  historian,  "after  the  a* 

1.  That  the  grant  to  Garay  is  valid  and  sembly  had  made  two  efforts  to  form  a 
binding  upon  Mexico.  constitution,  suitable  to  the  country  and 

2.  That  it  has  been  legally  acquired  to  the  cabinet,  President  Santa  Anna,  in 
by  American  citizens.  spite  of  his  professed  submission  to  the 

3.  That  the  confiscation  of  the  grant  by  national  will,  suddenly  and  unauthorized- 
Mexico  was  mercenary  and  unjust  ly  dissolved  Congress. 

4.  That  private  right,  and  the  interest  "The  event,  (the  dispersion  of  Congrea^) 
of  the  American  people,  require  the  spe-  says  the  American  minister,  was  cele- 
cific  enforcement  of  the  grant.  brated  by  a  grand   military  procession 

The  first  proposition  advanced  by  the  through  the  streets  of  Mexico.  It  marched 

Mexican  argument  is —  by  my  door,  and  I  cannot  express  my 

That  the  charter  of  1st  of  March,  1842,  feelings  when  I  saw  the  ignorant  and  de- 
was  granted  by  the  provisional  govern-  based  soldiery,  headed  by  their  officers, 
ment,  under  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  sub-  who,  as  to  the  true  principles  of  a  govern- 
ject  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  revise  it.  ment  calculated  to  secure  the  liberties  of 

To  maintain  this  proposition,  the  argu-  the  people,  were  little  better  informed, 

ment  represents  that   the  administration  Thus  celebrating  the  triumph  of  brute  forc$ 

of  the  Mexican  Government,  which  in-  over    the    will   of  the  people  fairly  ex- 

tervened  between  the  grant  of  the  char-  pressed."* 

ter  and  its  repeal,  in  May,  1851,  was  con-  Santa  Anna  was  then  "clothed  with  a 

tinuous  and  legal.  power  without  limit,  and  was  sustained 

To  our  reading,  no  period  of  Mexican  Dy  a  powerful  army."t  A  dispute  sub- 
history  is  more  marked  with  misrule  and  sequently  arose  about  the  extent  of  hit 
anarchy.    There  was  scarcely  a  stable —  powers. 

never,  according  to  republican  doctrine,  The  6th  article  of  the  Bases  directed 

a  constitutional  government.  the  Provisional  President  to  answer  for 

A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  year  1841.  his  acts  before  the    first  constitutional 

Valencia,  Minon,  Bassadre,  Paredes,  Lorn-  Congress.    Santa  Anna  subsequently  pub* 

bardini,  headed  the  insurgents.     General  lished  in  a  decree  his  version  of  his  own 

Valencia,  with  1200  men,  and  nearly  all  authority :  he  declared  that  his  response 

the  heavy  artillery,  bombs,  and  munitions  bility  was  merely  "one  of  opinion" — that 

of  war,  held  the  castle  of  Mexico.  "  the  contracts  made  by  the  Provisional 

President    Bustamente   defended  the  Government  were  inviolable,  and,  in  short 

palace  with  a  body  of  troops,  whilst  Arista  could  be  only  derogated  in  the  terms  ana 

and  other  partisan  officers  sustained  the  requisites   established    in    the    Organio 

Government  in  the  provinces.  Bases." 

Paredes  marched    on    Mexico  from  But  the  American  minister  says :    u  A 

Guadalajara,  and  Santa  Anna  advanced  provisional  government  was  organized  by 

from  Vera  Cruz  as  a  mediator  between  the  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  assembled  at  Taeu* 

bellige rents.  baya,  a  village  three  miles  from  Mexico." 

The  American  Minister,  Mr.  Ellis,  re-  By  the  7th  article  of  the  Provisional 

presents,  in  his  dispatches,  that  these  fac-  #  Hon  w  Ttumfmmm 

tionaries  fought  in  the  Streets  Ot  Mexico,  t  Report  of  Minister  of  State,  Lafragua. 
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Government,  (as  he  understood  it)  Santa  the  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government 

Anna  was  invested  in  effect  with  abso-  by  President  Herrera  must  have  included 

lute  power.     This  provisional  government  it ;  and  if  the  "  first  constitutional  Con- 

was  to  last  until  a  new  constitution  was  gress"  did  not  rescind  the  charter,  no 

formed,  and  the  government  should  be  other  Congress  can. 

organized  under  it.  But  the  Bases  Organicas  was  the  law  of 

The  American  minister  then  regarded  the  land  from  the  date  of  its  adoption, 

Santa  Anna  as  a  dictator  in  possession  of  June,  1843.     It  contained  the  following 

supreme  power.    But,  according  to  ano-  provision : 

ther  historian,*  as  soon  as  the  constitu-  "No  retrospective  law,  or  law  impair- 

tional  Congress  had  been  dispersed,  "  no-  ing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  shall  be 

thing  then  remained  save  to  allow  trie  Die-  passed." 

tatorhimself  to  frame  the  organic  law,  and  The  charter  to  Garay  was  a  contract 

for  this  purpose  he  appointed  a  junta  of  no-  of  the  most  solemn  character  between  the 

tables,  who  proclaimed  on  the  13th  June,  government  and  grantee. 

1843,  an  instrument  which  never  took  the  Not  only  was  Mexico  prohibited  from 

name  of  a  constitution,  but  bore  the  mon-  passing  any  retrospective  law,  impairing 

grel  title  of  *  Bases  of  the  Political  Or-  her  obligations  by  the  terms  of  her  own  writ- 

ganization  of  the  Mexican  Republic.7 "  ten  constitution,  but  according  to  the  law 

Thus  terminated  the  Bases  oi  Tacubaya  of  nations,  "he  who  has  made  a  promise 

—a  truce    between    military  aspirants,  to  any  one  has  conferred  on  him  a  right 

Owing  its  authority  to  the  "army  of  ope-  to  require  the  thing  promised — conse- 

rations"  of  Santa  Anna,  it  was  naturally  quently,  not  to  keep  a  perfect  promise  is 

violated  and  perverted.     Santa  Anna  held  to  violate  the  rights  of  another,  and  is  as 

the  charter  of  his  own  powers,  and  desig-  manifest  an  injustice  as  to  despoil  a  man 

nated  the  extent  of  his  own  authority.  of  his  property ."     Yet  to  show  that  the 

The  substitution,  then,  of  a  "  bases  of  right  of  retrospection,    claimed   by  the 

organization."  prepared  by   a  junta  ap-  Congress  of  1845,  could  not  have  enured 

pointed  by  Santa  Anna,  was  the  consum-  to  the  Congress  of  1851.  we  pursue  our 

mation  of  a  revolution.  review  of  the  history  of  that  period. 

The  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  except  so  far  as  "  On  the  30th  of  December,  1 845,  Pre- 

Santa  Anna   chose    to    derive  supreme  sident  Herrera,  who  anxiously  desired  to 

authority  from  it,  was  thus  abrogated.  avoid  bloodshed,  resigned  the  executive 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  a  new  chair  to   Paredes.       Paredes  overthrew 

revolution  overturned  the  government  of  the  government,  and  acquired  supreme 

Santa  Anna,  and  on  the   14th  January,  power."* 

1845,  he  finally  fell.  Here  again  the  government  changed 

This  Congress  of  1845  then  contradicted  its  character  by  revolution.  Here  was  an- 

Santa  Anna's  version  of  his  own  powers,  other  chasm  between  the  Bases  of  Tacu- 

and  declared  that  all  his  acts  were  subject  baya  and  the  Congress  of  1851 . 

to  their  revision.     The  dictator  had  been  During  the  government  of  Paredes,  the 

supreme.     He  had  fallen  from  power,  and  period  within  which  Garay  was  required 

his  enemies  reversed  his  decisions.    Here  to  prosecute  the  construction  of  the  way  of 

was  anarchy,  usurpation  and  revolt,  in  communication  expired, 

formal    succession.      The    "  Statement"  He  applied  to  Congress  for  an  extension 

subsequently  says,  that  a  decree  of  the  of  his  term.     The  Chamber  of  Deputies 

28th  December,  1843,  extending  for  one  passed  a  bill,  which  was  pending  upon  the 

year  the  charter  of  Garay,  required  the  favorable  report  of  a  committee  in  the 

•confirmation  of  Congress,  and  adds — "  so  senate,   when  another    revolution   drove 

that  if  the  Congress  or  government,  in  Paredes  from  power,  dispersed  the  Con- 

the  exercise  of  their  powers,   had  dis-  gress,  and  established  Salas  the  supreme 

proved  it,  Garay  would  have  lost  all  his  dictator  of  the  republic, 

rights,  as  would  have  been  also  equally  Salas  having  convened  Congress  by 

the  case  if  the  Congress  had  disapproved  proclamation,  the  constitution  of  1824  was, 

the  concession  (the  charter)  itself."  with  certain  amendments,  adopted.     He 

If  the  charter  of  Garay  was  subject  to  then  resigned. 

the  revision  of  the  first  constitutional  Con-  The  Congress  of  1851,  owing  its  autho- 

¥ress  that  assembled  after  the  Bases  of  rity  to  the  amended  constitution  of  1824, 

acubaya,then  the  communication  of  all  claims,  under  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  a 

*  Mayer.  *  Mayer. 
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right  to  repeal   the  charter  of  Garay,  We  will  add,  however,  a  summary  of 

granted  nearly  ten  years  before.  the  political  events  which  are  dispatched 

The  disgraceful  scenes  of  usurpation  with  such  composure, 

and  anarchy  which   continued  for  ten  1.  The  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  September, 

years,  would  have  filled  the  hearts  of  1841. 

most  patriots  with  despair  for  the  destinies  2.  The  meeting  of  the  extraordinary 

of  their  country.    But  the  Mexican  states-  Congress  convened  to  report  a  constitu- 

man,  to  whose  argument  we  have  replied,  tion  under  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  June, 

seems  to  consider  them  as  but  temporary  1842. 

interruptions  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  de-  3.  The  dispersion  of  the  extraordinary 

sign  ate  "  constitutional  order."  Congress,    by   Santa  Anna,  December, 

Disguised    under   terms  of  historical  1842. 

courtesy,  the  sanguinary  revolution  that  4.  The  appointment  by  Santa  Anna  of 

threatened  the  capital  with  destruction,  a  Junta  of  Notables. 

was  a  political  difficulty  adjusted  by  a  5.  The  proclamation  of  the  Bases  Or- 

convention  amongst  the  disputants.  ganicas  reported  by  them,  June  13, 1843. 

The  decree  of  Santa  Anna,  defining  his  6.  The  deposition  and  capture  of  the 

own  powers,  was  illegal ;  but  the  Con-  President  by  Congress,  January,  1845. 

gress,  which  owed  its  authority  to  his  re-  7.  The  appointment  of  Herrera  Presi- 

volutionary  overthrow,  restored  the  "  con-  dent. 

stitutional  order"    by  contradicting  his  8.  The  forcible  seizure  of  the  govem- 

definition.  ment  by  Paredes,  July,J1846. 

The  interlude  of  civil  war,  the  flight,  9.  The  revolution  of  the  citadel,  and 

capture  and  expulsion  of  successive  die-  the  forcible  occupation  of  the  government 

tators,  the  exactions  and  oppressions   of  by  Salas,  August,  1846. 

the    government,    the  social   disorgani-  10.  The  proclamation  by  Salas  of  the 

zation,  with  its  daily  robberies  and  mur-  constitution  of  1824,  with  a  reservation  of 

ders,  all  consequent  upon  ten  years  of  paramount  authority  to  the  plan  of  the 

revolution,  are  all  omitted  by  this  polite  citadel,  22d  August,  1846. 

historian.  11.  The  adoption  of  the  amended  con- 

The  "  suspension  of  the  constitutional  stitution  of  1824,  December,  1846. 

rule/7  is  the  term  by  which  he  expresses  12.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Salas. 

the  destruction  of  one  form  of  government  This  is  a  catalogue  of  radical  changes 

and  the  adoption  of  another.  within  seven  years  which  would  las£  an 

11  An  interruption,  occasioned  by  politi-  ordinary  people  more  than  a  century ;  and 

cal   circumstances,"   is    the   periphrasis  if  the  assertion  of  the  Mexican  argument 

which  implies  the  irruption  of  Paredes,  be  correctj  that  whilst  the  form  of  govem- 

and  the  violent  dispersion  of  the  national  ment  is  violently  overthrown  its  obliga- 

legislature.  tions  subsist,  no  human  ingenuity  could 

The  "  general  act  of  the  army"  makes  explain  the  complicated  allegiance  due 

a  very  stable  government,   "implicitly  to  so  many  contradictory  and  conflicting 

confirmed"  by  a  Congress  permitted  to  forms  of  rule, 

assemble  nearly  a  year  afterwards.  All  this  sophistry,  however,  has  been 

A  "fresh  political  emergency"  charac-  employed  to  exonerate  Mexico  from  com- 

terizes  a  total  change  in  the  administra-  pliance   with  one  covenant      It  might, 

tion  of  the  government.  with  the  same  justice,  be  employed  to 

How  tenderly  the  historian  walks  over  cancel  any  debt,  or  repeal  any  engage- 

the  volcanic  ashes  of  a  political  eruption  !  ment  incurred  within  the  period  referred 

To  have  derived  a  knowledge  of  Mexican  to.    Revolutions  would  thus  be  made  a 

history  from  no  other  source,  the  reader  source  of  profit,  since  a  government  might 

would  infer  that  the  period  to  which  re-  repudiate  all  bad  contracts,   and  insist 

ference  has  been  made  was  one  of  un-  upon  all  good  ones.     But  how  are  those 

broken  and  prosperous  tranquillity,  unless  who  suffer  from  the  acts  of  an  illegal 

when  some   ambitious  insurgent  inter-  government  to  obtain  redress  ? 
rupted  for  a  moment  the  calm  current  of      From  the  foregoing  recital  of  historical 

"  constitutional  order,"  which  was  imme-  events,  we  think  the  first  proposition  of 

diately  restored  by  the  energy  of  the  go-  the  Mexican  argument  has  been  refuted, 

vernment,    or  the   contrition  of  the  of-  and  that  it  has  been  made  evident, 

fender.  1.  That  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya 
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violated  by  the  usurpation  of  Santa  Anna,  a  Congress,  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 

and  superseded  by  the  "Bases  Organicas."  porting  such  a  constitution.    During  the 

which  constituted  for  some  years  the  rule  interval  -which  elapsed,  "  Jose  Mariano 

of  government.  de  Salas,  General  of  Brigade,  and  in  com- 

2.  That  the  Congress  of  1845  had  no  mand  of  the  Liberating  Army  of  the  re- 
right  to  revise  the  acts  of  the  government  public,"  exercised  the  supreme  executive 
of  Santa  Anna,  because  it  was  not  the  power.* 

ufint  constitutional  Congress"  after  the  The  "  Statement,"  in  attempting  to  limit 

Bases  of  Tacubaya,  and  because  it  derived  the  powers  of  Salas,  quotes  from  the  plan 

its  authority  not  from  legal  succession,  but  of  the  citadel  to  prove  that  he  was  only 

from  successful  revolution.  authorized  to  adopt  "  such  measures  as 

3.  That,  if  the  Congress  of  1845  had  a  may  be  deemed  urgent  and  necessary,  in 
right  of  revision,  it  was  exercised  in  the  order  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  national 
communication  by  President  Herrera,  of  flag." 

all  the  acts  of  the  government  of  Santa  The  plan  of  the  citadel  does  not  define 

Anna.  the  powers  of  the  president,  nor  did  it  pro- 

4.  That  four  violent  and  radical  subver-  vide  for  his  appointment.  The  3d  article 
sions  of  the  existing  forms  of  government  provides  that  "  until  the  sovereign  Con- 
having  intervened  between  the  Bases  of  gross  shall  nave  met  and  prescribed 
Tacubaya  and  the  Congress  of  1851,  all  that  shall  be  convenient  for  the  war, 
that  Congress  could  not  nave  inherited  it  shall  be  the  especial  [precisa]  duty  of  the 
from  the  Bases  any  right  of  revision,  or  executive  to  dictate  such  measures  as 
any  authority  whatsoever.  shall  be  urgent  and  necessary  to  sustain, 

Having  attempted  to  establish  the  right  with  honor,  the  national  flag,  and  to  cora- 
of  Congress  to  repeal  the  acts  of  a  preced-  ply  with  this  sacred  duty  without  the  loss 
ing  administration,  the  "Statement"  main-  of  a  single  moment." 
tains  the  legality  of  the  resolution  of  Con-  The  5th  article  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
gross,  adopted  2d  May,  1851,  which  executive  to  summon  the  sovereign  Con- 
reads  as  follows :  gross,  and  to  take  care  that  the  elections 
"The  decree  of  the  5th  November,  shall  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
1846,  is  declared  null  and  insubsistent,  as  freedom  possible. 

the  powers  with  which  the  provisional  There  is  no  other  limitation  upon  or 

government  of  that  period  were  invested  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  executive, 

were  insufficient  to  dictate  it."  contained  in  the  six  articles  of  the  plan 

The  decree  of  the  5th  November,  1846,  proclaimed  from  the  citadel  for  the  "  true 

is  that  granted  by  Salas  during  his  dicta-  regeneration  of  the  republic." 

torahip,  extending  the  term  within  which  It  is  plain  that  the  two  articles  quoted 

Garay  might  continue  the  prosecution  of  are  only  directory.    It  is  one  of  the  duties 

his  enterprise.  required  of  the  executive  to  prosecute 

Passing  by  for  the  present  the  consi-  the  war.    But  it  is  not  the  only  duty,  for 
deration  of  the  obvious  illegality  of  this  he  is  in  the  next  article  required  to  sum- 
resolution  which  confiscates  private  pro-  mon  the  Congress,  and  superintend  the 
perty  without  an  adjudication,  and  repeals  elections, 
a  contract  made  in  solemn  form  by  the  In  this  avowed  interregnum  of  any  la w- 

Snremment,    we    proceed    to    consider  ful  authority,  we  must  look  to  contempo- 

e  allegation :  that  the  President  Salas  raneous  exposition  for  the  true  character 

had  no  authority  to  grant  an  extension  of  of  the  authority  of  Salas. 

the  charter  of  Garay.  The  plan  of  the  citadel  proclaimed  no 

The  character  of  the  powers  of  Salas  constitution.     Its  first  article  is  as  fol- 

will  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  nar-  lows  : 

rative.  He  came  in  by  the  act  of  the  "  In  place  of  the  Congress  which  at 
army,  and  forced  his  predecessor,  Pare-  present  exists,  there  shall  assemble  an- 
des,  to  surrender  the  authority  which  he  other,  composed  of  representatives,  elect- 
haa  usurped.  The  proclamation  by  the  ed  by  the  people,  according  to  the  elec- 
anny  of  the  plan  of  the  citadel  announced  toral  laws  which  provided  for  the  elec- 
the  anarchy  that  had  reigned  since  the  tion  of  the  Congress  of  1824.  This  shall 
year  1835.  It  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  be  empowered  to  provide  a  constitution 
constitution,  acceptable  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple. For  this  purpose;  it  directed  the  call  of  *  Caption  of  his  decrees. 
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for  the  nation,  adopting  such  form  of  del,  the  Congress  could  exercise  no  other 
government  as  shall  appear  to  conform  powers  than  those  which  were  necessary 
to  the  national  wilL  It  shall  also  take  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  provide  for 
cognizance  of  all  that  relates  to  the  war  the  prosecution  of  the  war/7 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  question  of  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  powers  of 
Texas,  and  to  the  frontier  departments.  Salas  were  unlimited,  and  those  of  Con- 
It  shall   exclude  a  monarchist  govern-  gress  restricted. 

ment   which  the  nation  evidently  de-       We  have  seen  Salas  decree  a  constitu- 
tests."  tion  for  the  government  of  the  country. 

On  the  22d  August,  1846,  Salas,  "ex-  He  limited  this  constitution  in  every  par- 
ercising  supreme  executive  power/7  pub-  ticular  in  which  it  should  conflict  with 
lished  a  proclamation,  containing  the  fol-  the  plan  otj  the  citadel.  He  organized 
lowing  provisions :  state  governments,  and  published  decrees 

"1.  until  the  new  constitution  shall  of  a  general  character.  All  this  was 
have  been  adopted,  the  constitution  of  done  during  the  interregnum  occasioned 
1824  shall  govern  in  everything  which  does  by  the  overthrow  of  one  form  of  adminis- 
not  conflict  with  the  plan  proclaimed  in  tration,  and  the  preparation  of  another, 
the  citadel,  on  the  4th  of  the  present  month,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  will.  Dur- 
and  the  anomalous  position  of  the  republic  ing  the  interval  between  the  4th  August, 
trill  permit.  1846,  and  the  6th  December,  1846,  the 

u  2.  The  continuance  of  the  assemblies  power  of  Salas  prescribed  a  special  and 
of  the  departments,  and  of  the  acting  organic  rule  of  government.  Were  the 
counsel  of  government  not  being  com-  proclamations  which  we  have  cited  mea- 
patible  with  the  fundamental  code  re-  sures  of  military  defence  ?  They  were 
lerred  to,  the  exercise  of  their  functions  acts  of  extraordinary  and  supreme  power, 
will  terminate  from  this  period."  The  courtly  apologist  who  compiled 

The  same  decree  authorizes  the  gover-  the  Statement,  says,  in  regard  to  these 
nors  of  the  states  to  continue;  the  exercise  events,  "  that  the  political  change  was 
of  their  office,  and  directs  the  governors  of  only  in  determining  the  constitution  that 
the  territorial  departments  who  are  with-  ought  to  ruleP 

out  a  constitution,  to  act  in  the  exercise  But  this  change  is  said  by  a  Mexican 
of  their  duties,  in  conformity  to  that  of  historian  to  have  been  "the  only  revolu- 
the  nearest  state.  The  decree  also  adds,  tion  since  1835.  The  rest  were  revolts." 
u that  as  the  functionaries  to  whom  refer-  But  who  made  this  change?  Who 
ence  has  been  made,  have  no  legal  conducted  and  completed  this  revolution? 
authority,  but  owe  their  existence  only  to  Salas  decreed  the  constitution  of  1824  as 
the  political  movement  which  is  intended  a  law  ad  interim,  and  gave  effect  to  the 
to  regenerate  the  nation,  and  consequent-  will  of  the  people  by  a  voluntary  and  pa- 
ly that  every  interest  must  co-operate  for  triotic  abdication.  During  the  interreg- 
the  same  purpose,  they  will  be  appoint-  num  he  was  a  dictator, 
ed  or  replaced  by  the  general-in-chiefj  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  power  was 
charged  with  the  general  executive  merely  to  provide  for  the  military  defence 
power."  of  Mexico.      He  passed  many  decrees, 

General  Salas  publishes  other  decrees,  none  of  which  were  annulled,  except 
in  which  he  defines  certain  powers  of  that  of  Garay.  But  with  the  undisputed 
the  Congress  about  to  assemble,  and  pre-  power  to  revive  a  dead  constitution,  and 
scribes  the  method  in  which  their  elec-  decree  a  new  form  of  government,  it  cer- 
tion  and  assemblage  shall  take  place.         tainly  is  not  respectful  to  the  intellect  to 

It  is  very  plain,  from  an  examination  assert  that  his  powers  were  limited.  If 
of  the  plan  ot  the  citadel,  that  the  hosti-  they  were,  then  his  decrees  organizing 
lity  of  the  army  was  directed  against  the  the  government  must  be  void,  and  all  the 
acting  Congress.  The  Congress  summoned  subsequent  acts  of  the  government  must 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  constitu-  be  tainted  with  illegality, 
tion,  was  limited  to  that  duty,  with  cer-  A  military  ruler  is  amenable  to  none, 
tain  others,  defined  in  its  appointment       except  his  armed  followers.     The  limit 

Indeed  the  minister  of  relations,  in  his  of  his  power  is  his  own  will,  or  their  obe- 
report  ot  1846,  uses  the  following  Ian-  dience.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  re- 
guage :  strain ts  of  a  promise,  or  the  weight  of  a 

u  Conformably  to  the  plan  of  the  cita-  precedent 
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But  we  continue  the  proofs,  that  the  the  Congress  of  Mexico  repealed  a  law  of 
powers  of  Salas  were  dictatorial  and  un-  the  State  of  Sonora,  because  it  was  in 
limited.  conflict  with  one  of  them. 

"  General  Salas."  says  a  Mexican  But  it  so  happens  that  we  may  appeal 
author,  "  was  a  veritable  dictator.  It  was  to  contemporaneous  testimony  of  the  pur- 
the  result  of  his  pronunciamento  to  re-  poses  ofthe  government  of  Salas  in  grant- 
verse  the  system  oi  government,  the  pro-  ing  an  extension  ofthe  grant  of  Garay. 
clamationa  of  the  government,  the  offi-  On  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  December, 
cial  documents,  and,  indeed,  everything  1846,  the  Minister  of  Relations — Lafra- 
which  has  been  done  and  executed,  with-  gua — read  before  Congress  a  report  of  the 
out  the  least  contradiction,  on  account  of  acts  of  the  government  during  the  dicta- 
its  legitimacy.7'  torship  of  Salas. 

In  this  proclamation  of  the  6th  August,  This  report  affords  a  temperate  narra- 
1846,  General  Salas  says:  "Thetermi-  tive  of  the  political  history  of  Mexico, 
nation  of  all  original  obligations  is  indis-  from  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  in  1841,  to  the 
pensable,  because  all  are  either  tainted  abdication  of  Salas.  It  is  well  worth 
with  illegality,  or  offensive  to  a  part  of  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  historian  or 
the  nation.     But  the  common  law  will   student. 

continue  in  force,  and  those  which  the  pro-       It  has  been  already  cited,  to  show  that 

visional  government  propose  to  publish  will  the  government  of  Salas  was  authorized 

fill,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  demand  which  to  exercise  such  power  as  the  emergency 

circumstances  may  occasion,"  might  require.     We  shall  therefore  refer 

In  another  proclamation  of  the  16th  to  so  much  of  it  as  will  show  that  the 
August,  1846,  General  Salas  declares:  motives  of  Salas,  in  decreeing  the  re- 
"  That  he  does  not  deem  it  necessary  newal  ofthe  Garay  grant,  were  connected 
that  Congress^  when  it  assembles,  shall  with  the  promotion  of  a  great  and  gene- 
employ  itself  in  organizing  the  country,  ral  measure  of  policy,  the  object  of  which 
and  negotiating  in  regard  to  the  western  was  the  safety  and  independence  of  the 
frontier.  /Since  there  remains  to  him  Republic  of  Mexico. 
(Salas)  the  powers  necessary  to  organize  In  the  report  of  the  "Relations  with 
every  branch  of  administration,  he  adds7  the  Republics  of  South  America  and  the 
that  he  will  be  compelled,  whilst  organiz-  Empire  of  Brazil,"  occurs  the  following 
ing  the  Republic,  to  use  for  everything  else  explanation  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
discretionary  power."  administration  of  Salas : 

But  the  minister  of  relations  reports  to  "The  nations  of  South  America,  the 
the  Congress,  convened  under  the  decree  descendants  of  one  and  the  same  race 
of  Salas,  that  Salas  had  "  exercised  a  true  with  ourselves,  professing  the  same  faith, 
and  ample  dictatorship,  which  should  and  speaking  the  same  language,  born, 
continue  until  the  publication  of  the  new  like  ourselves,  to  sustain  the  same  princi- 
constitution ;  and  that,  when  the  funda-  pies,  and  impressed  with  the  same  mis- 
mental  law  should  be  published,  General  fortunes,  nothing  can  be  more  important 
Salas  would  conform  to  it  as  well  as  cir-  to  them  and  to  us  than  to  bind  closer, 
cumstances  would  permit."  and  extend  the    relations  which  those 

The  minister  then  reports  all  the  de-   common  bonds  and  mutual  interests  have 
crees  made  by  Salas,  and  terminates  with  established. 
these  words :  "  The  prosperity,  the  existence  of  the 

"A  federalist  in  good  faith,  I  have  Spanish  and  American  republics  depend 
made  every  effort  to  observe  the  constitu-  upon  their  union.  That  will  be  the  surest 
tion  whenever  circumstances  would  per-  guarantee  of  their  prosperity,  and  the 
mit,  and  I  have  hastened,  as  soon  as  it  bulwark  of  their  freedom— the  most  har- 
depended  on  me,  the  meeting  of  the  monious  means  of  quieting  their  internal 
sovereign  Congress,  to  the  end  that,  the  conflicts,  and  the  most  irresistible  power 
dictatorial  period  having  terminated,  the  for  sustaining  their  rights  against  foreign- 
nation  mignt  at  once  realize  those  hopes   ers. 

which  are  born  of  every  revolution,  but  "To  this  high  purpose  the  organization 
which  are  always  extinguished  by  the  of  a  general  American  alliance  will  con- 
government."  tribute  effectually.     It  is  now  more  than 

No  one,  then,  contested  the  absolute  ever  necessary,  because  of  the  manifest 
authority  of  Salas.  His  decrees  were  tendencies  of  the  northern  races,  as  well 
numerous,  and  upon  various  subjects,  and   in  Europe  as  in  America,  to  overrun  that 
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of  the  Middle  region,  these  tendencies  warlike  race  of  colonists,  who  should 
augmented,  upon  the  continent  by  the  become  the  defenders  of  their  adopted 
natural  course  of  events,  and  tne  rapid  country  against  foreign  aggressions,  and 
and  immense  immigration  from  Europe —  against  the  savage  enemies  upon  the 
by  the  attractions  of  a  fertile  soil,  a  be-  northern  frontier. 

nign  climate,  the  riches  and  sparse  popu-  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Texas  was 
lation  of  the  new  world— can  be  alone  opened  to  immigrants,  and  the  most, 
resisted  by  an  alliance,  which,  from  the  liberal  donations  of  land  made  to  empre- 
identity  of  origin  and  interests,  may  be  sarios  and  actual  settlers. 
formed  between  the  beforementioned  re-  The  government  of  Salas  seems  to  have 
publics,  and  will  establish  this  American  adopted  the  same  policy,  confining,  how- 
league  as  a  centre  of  union,  and  a  point  ever,  the  invitation,  as  tar  as  possible,  to 
of  defence.  Europeans. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  add  anything  more  After  having  descanted  upon  the  extent 
to  the  important  memorial  referred  to,  (of  and  fertility  of  the  Republic,  the  minister 
1844,)  except  to  recommend  it  earnestly  asks, — Of  what  value  is  all  this  without 
to  Congress;  for  this  alliance  will  not  population?  He  then  affirms  that  the 
only  serve  to  protect  us  in  the  present  development  and  defence  of  the  Republic 
crisis,  but   by   giving  to  America  the  alike  demand  the  introduction  of  foreign 

Statical  importance  to  which  she  is  en-  immigrants, 
tied,  enable   her  to  contend  with  the       A  plan  had  been  proposed  to  the  go- 
impoverished  nations  of  Europe ;  and  per-  vernment  to  encourage  desertion  from 
haps,  by  the  proposed  policy,  to  become  the  army  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
the  centre  of  civilization.  "  was  composed,  in  great  pail  of  foreign- 

"  In  such  a  result,  what  position  will  be  ers  who  would  enter  with  alacrity  that 
due  to  Mexico,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,   service  which  should  present  the  greatest 
nor  will  I  indicate  it>  since  nature  herself  inducements." 
has  pointed  it  out  "  This    would   weaken   the   invading 

"One  of  the  considerations  which  de-  army,  and  people  the  invaded  country 
cided  the  government  to  grant  the  decree  with  a  race  generally  devoted  to  indus- 
of  November,  1 846,  was,  that  the  opening  trial  pursuits/' 

the  canal  of  Tehuantepec  would  promote  Upon  this  theory  a  decree  was  pub- 
a  commerce  with  some  of  the  aforesaid  lished.  offering  to  deserters  rights  of  citi- 
republics,  by  rendering  our  relations  with  zenship  and  employment  in  the  army 
them  more  intimate  and  active.  Per-  or  navy  of  Mexico, 
suaded  of  the  importance  of  every  thing  In  pursuance  of  this  attractive  policy, 
connected  with  tnis  policy,  it  is  left  to  the  the  government  ordered  land  to  be  al- 
wisdom  of  this  august  body  to  provide  the  lotted  to  "  Rollan.  a  deserter  from  the 
means  essential  to  form  a  more  intimate  American  army." 

connection  with  the  Southern  republics.  In  respect  to  the  decree  of  the  6th 
and  which  the  existing  government  had  November,  1846,  regulating  the  coloniza- 
not  been  able  to  effect,  as  well  for  the  tion  of  the  lands  conceded  to  the  grantee 
few  days  of  existence  which  were  left  iij  of  the  way  of  communication  across  Te- 
as because  it  was  obviously  obliged  to  huantepec,  the  minister  goes  on  to  say : 
consecrate  its  energies  exclusively  to  the  "The  government  in  publishing  this 
regulation  of  our  interior  affairs,  and  to  decree,  as  in  regard  to  that  respecting  the 
sustain  the  unjust  and  unprovoked  war  of  liberty  of  the  press,  carried  out  the  pur- 
the  North,  which  has  occupied  us  to  the  poses  of  the  Congress  of  1845." 
exclusion  of  other  things."  "The  decree  of  Salas,  in  relation  to 

Independently  of  the  merits  of  Garay's  Tehuantepec,  not  only  confirmed  those 
application  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  1st  March,  1842,  the  9th  February 
within  which  he  was  required  to  com-  and  6th  October,  1843,  but  by  postponing 
mence  the  construction  of  his  work,  for  two  years  the  term  fixed  for  the  com- 
the  government  of  Salas  was  actuated:  mencement  of  its  construction,  promoted 
by  a  wish  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  completion  of  the  enterprise,  which 
the  Republic,  Dy  the  encouragement  of  had  been  retarded  by  the  consequences  of 
immigration.  our  revolution?1 

It  is  well  known,  that  after  the  decla-  The  minister  then  explains  in  detail 
ration  of  Mexican  Independence,  it  be-  the  motives  of  the  several  provisions  of 
came  the  policy  of  the  government  to  en-  the  decree  in  relation  to  the  colonists, 
courage  the  immigration  of  a  hardy  and  The  exemption  from  any  obligation  to 
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bear  arms  for  twenty  years,  was  intended  colonies,  to  restrain  the  "usurpations"  of 
to  counteract  the  apprehension  amongst  the  United  States  of  the  Nortii,  and  the 
Europeans  that  immigrants  would  be  m-   (l  irruptions"  of  the  savages, 
volved  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Republic,       This  system  of  defence  perfected,  and 
which  were  understood  to  be  perennial,  the  war  with  the  United  States  u  de- 

For  a  similar  reason  colonists  were  corously"  terminated,  the  minister  con- 
.  exempted  from    paying    Federal  taxes  siders  tnat  the  foundation  of  a  power  will 
during?  the  same  penod  upon  implements  have  been  laid  that  will  establish  the 
of  agriculture  or  of  the  arts.  independence  of  his  country. 

Tne  same  exemption  was  granted  There  was,  however,  an  obvious  di- 
upon  the  material  necessary  to  construct  lemma  in  the  scheme  of  colonization, 
and  preserve  the  way  of  communication,  The  minister  had  proved  that  the  Re- 
and  for  the  term  of  six  years  articles  public  was  not  safe  without  additional 
of  subsistence,  clothing  and  provisions,  population.  There  was  a  natural  fear 
were  admitted  duty  free.  that  the  introduction  of  foreigners  might 

All  these  privileges  were  granted  to  be  followed  by  the  same  results  as  in  the 
attract  immigration.  settlement  of  Texas. 

The  grantee  was  prohibited  from  in-  The  latter  consequence  was  to  be  pre- 
troducing  the  subjects  of  any  nation  at  vented  by  the  scrupulous  exclusion  of 
war  with  Mexico ;  and  it  was  enacted  as  slavery,  and  of  all  persons  whose  govern- 
an  express  condition,  that  colonists  should  ment  was  at  war  with  Mexico, 
renounce  their  citizenship,  and  subject  With  the  object  of  competing  for  that 
themselves  to  the  laws  upon  the  subject  immigration  to  whick  it  was  alleged,  the 
of  colonization.  "  The  object  of  this  con-  United  States  of  the  North  owed  so  much 
dition  was  to  close  the  door  against  re-  of  their  prosperity,  the  price  of  public 
c  la  mat  ions,  and  because  that  would  con-  land  in  Mexico  was  fixed  at  just  half  the 
stitute  the  best  policy  for  augmenting  the  minimum  price  charged  by  them, 
permanent  population  of  the  Republic."       It  is  very  plain,  from  the  testimony 

The  decree  provides  further,  that  the  furnished  by  the  document  referred  to, 
enterprise  shall  submit  for  the  approval  that  the  renewal  of  the  grant  to  Garay 
of  the  government^  tne  contracts  (of  was  with  no  purpose  of  favoritism.  It 
colonization)  which  it  shall  make.  was  done  because  of  the  meritorious  ef- 

Provision  is  also  made  in  regard  to  the  forts  of  the  grantee ;  because  of  the 
J*  streams  necessary  for  the  enterprise,  and  "revolutionary  interruptions"  to  this 
indemnity  is  decreed  to  the  proprietors  of  work;  because  it  would  "place  in  the 
the  waters  taken  for  that  purpose."  hands  of  Mexico  the  commercial  key  of 

"  The  government  believes  that  it  has  two  continents."  The  grant  of  a  way  of 
effected  a  positive  good  by  completing  communication  would  constitute  the 
the  arrangement  of  this  important  busi-  source  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  the 
ness,  which  will  bring  so  much  honor  means  of  promoting  a  great  American 
upon  the  Republic,  and  whose  completion  league  for  the  defence  of  its  members 
will  secure  such  immense  advantages  to  against  foreign  aggression. 
our  country  and  to  the  world."  The  provisions  regarding  the  colonists, 

The  argument  of  the  minister  is  to  be  mtroduced  by  the  grantee,  were 
throughout  worthy  of  a  statesman.  He  common  to  other  colonists  immigrating 
has  boldly  affirmed  that  the  true  policy  into  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 
of  the  Republic  is  to  invite  foreign  de-  It  was.  therefore,  part  ot  a  great  system, 
fenders.  He  has  contended  that  the  designed  by  the  government  of  Salas,  to 
most  powerful  obstacles  to  be  anticipated  defend  the  country,  arid  to  "  sustain  with 
are  religious  intolerance  and  the  in-  honor  the  national  flag." 
security  of  private  rights.  We  are  satisfied,  that  it  will  appear 

He  expects  the  new  constitution  to  from  the  document  referred  to,  and  also 
obviate  these  objections.  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 

He  expects  the  Tehuantepec  proprie-  Colonization,  that  the  true  motives  of  the 
tors  to  construct  a  canal  which  will  extension  of  Garay's  grant  have  been 
facilitate  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  herein  set  forth.*  Nor  was  there  any 
South  American  states.  He  thinks  that  intention  of  entrapping  the  colonists  into 
the  same  liberal  system  of  exemption  a  renunciation  of  their  citizenship  that 
and  protection  provided  for  in  the  general 
law  of  Colonization  will  create  military  'Report  of  Committee  on  Colonization. 
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they  might  be  subjected  to  peculiar  dis-  amendments,  was  adopted,  and  constitute* 

a  unification,  but  it  was  intended  to  sever  (at  the  last  advices)  the  public  law  of 
le  imaginary  tie  that  bound  them  to  Mexico, 
their  native  country  and  cause  them  to  In  continuing  our  review  of  the  State* 
become  permanent  citizens,  pledged  to  ment,  we  shall  adopt  the  condensed  ex- 
maintain  the  honor  and  defend  the  in-  position  of  its  contents,  prepared  by  Mr. 
tegrity  of  Mexico.  Benton.    It  will  save  quotation,  and  pre- 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  government  sent  the  allegations  in  a  form  to  which 
then ;  and  if  it  has  changed  m  regard  to  Mexico  can  have  no  objection, 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  Garay  1.  That  the  Garay  grant  is  defunct 
grant  it  is  because  they  are  citizens  of  upon  its  own  limitations,  and  so  declared 
the  United  States,  and  apprehensions  by  the  Mexican  Congress, 
may  be  entertained  that  their  acquisition  The  grant  was  renewed  on  the  5th 
of  the  rights  accorded  to  others  may  be  November,  1846,  for  two  years,  and  the 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Mexico.   Statement  admits  that  "Garay  endeavored 

The  foregoing  views  have  been  based  to  prove  that  he  had  been  occupied  on 
upon  the  report  and  accompanying  docu-  the  work,  with  few  interruptions,  until 
ments  of  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  go-  the  26th  October,  1848;  in  proof  of  which, 
rernment>  of  unusual  ability  and  of  un-  he  inclosed  a  note  from  the  Prefect  of 
doubted  patriotism.  Acayucan,  dated  25th  November,  1848, 

The  report  is  a  witness  at  once  impar-  to  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  which 
tial  and  conclusive.  It  was  written  with  he  states  that  the  engineer,  D.  Cayetano 
no  anticipation  of  the  present  controversy  Mora,  had  returned  to  undertake  the 
—with  no  eye  to  the  rights  of  Garay.  work." 

In  explanation  of  a  system  of  policy,  he  Then  follows  the  assertion,  that  the 
has  incidentally  told  the  motives  which  works  had  been  prosecuted  negligently, 
actuated  the  government  of  Salas  in  de-  and  not  in  good  faith ;  consequently  the 
creeing  the  identical  bill  of  extension  condition  of  prosecution  had  not  been 
passed  by  the    Chamber   of   Deputies,   complied  with. 

This  explanation  totally  disproves  the  Under  a  constitutional  government,  a 
insinuation  that  the  decree  was  the  result  question  affecting  the  rights  of  a  private 
of  favoritism,  or  that  it  was  the  purpose  individual,  ought,  upon  an  allegation  of 
of  the  government  to  resume  the  grant  forfeiture,  to  have  been  submitted  to  some 
or  entrap  the  proprietors  into  such  a  re-  impartial  arbitrament,  a  quo  warranto 
nunciation  of  their  rights  as  would  only  should  have  been  issued,  the  parties 
render  necessary  a  decree  of  confiscation  should  have  been  cited  before  a  judicial 
to  make  them  the  unprotected  victims  of  tribunal,  and  the  truth  of  the  allegation 
avarice  or  jealousy.  should  have  been  inquired  into  with  all 

Mexico,  however,  has  made  a  distinct  the  solemnity  of  legal  form.  Here,  how- 
admission  that  Salas  was  competent  to  ever,  the  government  repeals  its  contracts, 
decree  an  extension  of  the  grant  to  Garay.   stigmatizes  the  grantee  as  unworthy  of 

The  government  sanctioned  the  trans-  credence,  and  impresses  her  own  version 
fer  of  certain  rights  derived  from  the  upon  the  controversy  between  them, 
grant  by  its  assent  to  the  contract  July,  But  the  charter  was  not  forfeited,  for 
1847.  It  acknowledged  the  validity  of  certain  conclusive  reasons, 
some  transfer  of  rights  derived  from  the  A  public  war  was  waged  by  the  act  of 
same  grant  by  the  declaration  of  its  com-  Mexico,  from  April,  1845,  to  June,  1848. 
xnissioners,  September,  1847.  During  the  war,  Mexico  was  invaded 

The  authority  of  Salas  was  then  ade-  by  a  foreign  power,  which  obtained  pos- 
quate  to  authorize  a  valid  transfer  of  session  of  her  capital,  and  blockaded  her 
rights  derived  under  his  decree  of  exten-  coast  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
sion.  But  all  the  rights  claimed  and  con-  treaty,  under  which  Mexico  ceded  away 
ceded  by  Garay  resulted  from  the  same  nearly  half  her  actual  territory,  the  in- 
instrument.  How,  then,  could  the  trans-  vading  army  was  withdrawn,  and  peace 
fer  of  one  right  be  void  for  want  of  autho-  was  declared. 

rity  in  the  grantor,  whilst  another  derived  During  this  war  the  efficient  prosecu- 
from  the  same  deed  is  admitted  to  be  tion  of  a  work  of  internal  improvement 
valid  ?  within  the  invaded  country  was  impos- 

We  will  only  add,  that  during  1847,  sible.  Now  it  is  a  maxim  of  common 
the  constitution   of  1824,  with  certain  law,  that  where  a  condition  is  rendered 
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impossible  of  fulfilment,  by  the  act  of  a  This  covenant  and  guarantee  has  never 
grantor,  the  failure  of  the  grantee  to  per-  been  modified.  The  right  of  way  is  still 
form  the  condition  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  transferrable  without  limitation.  This  will 
forfeiture  of  the  grant  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  acts  of 

If,  then,  the  period  of  interruption  be  title, 
deducted  from  the  term  of  the  grant,  it     s  The  charter  of  the  1st  March,  1842,  re- 
will  be  plain  that  there  was  no  forfeiture   cognized  three  distinct  classes  of  gran- 
for  failure  to  prosecute  the  work  within   tees  : 

the  time  specified  by  the  charter  and  the     ^   ^         and  hig  representatives  and 
several  acts  of  extension.  *'         assiqns' 

The  grantee  moreover  proved  the  con-  ^ 

tinuous  prosecution  of  the  work  of  con-  The  exclusive  right  of  constructing  and 
•traction  by  the  testimony  referred  to.        making  a  way  of  communication  across 

2.  That  the  grant  is  not  transferable   the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
in  what  relates  to  the  inter-oceanic  com-       A  errant  in  fee  simple  of  all  the  unoccu- 
munications,  but  only  in  the  colonization  pied  lands  within  ten  leagues  of  the  way 
part,  and  that  when  the  transfer  is  made  of  communication, 
to  foreigners  only,   on  the  condition  of      An  exemption  from  all  duties  upon  ma- 
renouncing  their  nationality.  terials  and  supplies   employed  in   con- 

The  reply  to  the  first  branch  of  the  pro-  structing  a  way  of  communication, 
position  is  found  in  the  language  of  the    _     .      ...  -   „      ..  .,       -ik 

charter.    It  grants  « to  Don  Jose  de  Garay    To  the  citizens  of  all  nations  in  amity  with 

the  exclusive  power  of  opening  and  con-  Mexico . 

stracting,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,       l.    The    passage    across    the    isthmus 

a  communication  between  the  Atlantic   having  been  opened,  it  is  hereby  declared 

and  Pacific  oceans,  with  the  obligations,   neutral  and  common  to  all  nations  at 

rights  and  advantages  contained  in  the   peace  with  Mexico. 

pre-inserted  decree,    dated    1st  instant,       2.  Under  no  excuse  whatsoever  will 

conceding  to  him  in  full  right  of  property   the  "government  lay  any  tax  or  impost 

and  dominion,  all  the  waste  lands  on  the   upon  any  of  the  articles  passing  through 

isthmus  within  ten  leagues  of  the  proposed  the  isthmus  during  the  period  in  which 

communication."  the  proprietors  shall  have  the  exclusive 

"  That  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Go-  enjoyment  of  its  proceeds. " 
yernment,  and  under  the  most  solemn  pro-  And  in  no  case  shall  they  (custom- 
tests,  he  (the  President)  declares  and  pro-  house  officers)  "  interfere  in  the  collection 
mises  that  all  and  every  one  of  the  conces-  of  transport  dues,  nor  in  the  collection  of 
•ions  mentioned  in  the  pre-inserted  decree  freights,  lighterage,  tonnage,  or  any  other 
•hall  be  honorably  fulfilled,  now  and  at  all  class  of  dues,  for  none  shall  be  payable  by 
times,  pledging  the  honor  and  public  faith  vessels  loading  or  unloading  for  the  trans- 
ofthe  nation  to  maintain  the  proprietor,  Don  port  of  effects,  so  long  as  the  coinmuni- 
Jbse  de  Garay,  as  well  as  any  private  indi-  cation  shall  belong  to  the  negotiation." 
vidua!  or  company,  succeeding  or  represent-  The  government  also  engages  not  to 
ing  him,  either  natives  or  foreigners,  in  impose  any  contributions  or  taxes  upon 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  the  conces-  travelers  or  effects  in  transit,  until  the  ex- 
tions  granted.  Holding  the  national  ad-  piration  of  the  aforesaid  term  of  fifty 
ministration  responsible  for  any  act  of  its  years. 

own  or  its  agents,  which,  from  want  of  pro-  Art.  6.  All  foreigners  are  permitted  to 
per  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  might  enforce  acquire  real  property,  and  to  exercise  any 
the  interest  of  Vie  proprietors,  all  of  course  trade  or  calling,  not  even  excepting  that 
iubject  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  inserted decree."   of  mining,  witnin  the  distance  of  fifty 

From  this,  it  is  plain  that  Garay  was  leagues  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  tran- 
empowered  to  transfer  "  to  any  private  sit.  That  territory  shall  be  the  country  of 
individual  or  company, ''  either  natives  or  all  who  may  come  to  establish  themselves,. 
foreigners,  all  the  concessions  granted ;  so  subject,  however,  to  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
that  his  successors  or  representatives  had  public. 

a  right  to  demand  of  the  Mexican  go-       The  grant  of  Garay  then  contains : 
vernment  the  execution  of  that  solemn       1.  An  exclusive  nght  of  transit, 
covenant  which  pledged  the  honor  and       2.  A  grant  of  vacant  lands  in  fee-sim- 
public  faith  of  the  nation  to  maintain  pie. 
ihem  in  possession.  This  grant  of  lands  has  been  loosely 
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characterized  as  a  "  privilege  of  coloni-  ment  of  houses,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
zation."  It  was  a  donation  made  to  duties  for  the  term  of  six  years,  to  be 
promote  the  construction  of  the  way  of  computed  from  the  establishment  of  the 
communication,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  an  colony;  but  in  case  such  articles  should 
implied  condition  of  the  fee  simple,  but  it  be  intended  for  consumption  in  the  inte- 
is  not  expressed  in  the  charter.  rior,  they  shall  be  subjected  to  the  gene- 

But  there  is  no  condition  that  Garay  or  ral  existing  laws  of  the  republic. 
his  successors  should  colonize  the  lands.  Art.  12.  No  colonists  shall  be  allowed 
The  clauses  which  relate  to  that  subject  to  settle  who  are  at  the  time  citizens  of  a 
confer  certain  privileges  upon  the  citizens  state  at  war  with  the  republic, 
of  foreign  states  coming  to  reside  upon  the  Art.  13.  It  shall  be  an  express  condi- 
granted  lands,  as  an  inducement  to  immi-  tion  in  all  contracts  with  colonists,  that 
gration.  they  shall  renounce  the  privileges  of  their 

But  the  rights  of  the  colonists  under  original  domicile  so  long  as  tfiey  reside  in 
the  grant  underwent  a  farther  modifica-  the  country,  subjecting  themselves  to  all 
tion.  We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  existing  colonial  regulations  which 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  passed  a  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  present  law. 
bill  which  was  pending,  upon  a  favorable  Art.  14.  The  enterprise  shall  submit, 
report  from  the  senate  committee,  when  for  the  approval  of  government,  all  con- 
the  revolution  dispersed  the  Congress,  and  tracts  which  it  shall  make  for  the  intro- 
that  Salas  enacted  the  identical  bill  by  duction  of  families  and  laborers;  and  it 
his  decree  of  the  5th  of  Nov.,  1846.  shall  keep  a  public  and  authentic  regis- 

This  bill  or  decree  was  necessary  to  ter  of  alt  its  transactions  in  respect  to  all 
renew  and  extend  the  original  charter,   matters  of  colonization. 
It  therefore  confirms  the  acts  of  title,  as       These   restrictions  upon  the  colonists 
follows :  were  proper.    If  they  came  to  reside  in 

1.  The  decrees  of  1st  March,   1842;   a  country  they  should  abide  by  its  laws, 
9th   February,    1843 ;  and  6th  October,   and  submit  to  its  jurisdiction. 
1843.    It  extends  the  term  within  which       But  the  proprietors  are  referred  to  in 
the  work  may  be  commenced,  for  two  the  contract  of  July,  1847,  with  Manning 
years,  from  5th  November,  1846.  and  McKintosh,  in  connection  with  the 

It  provides  that  the  rates  of  light  dues,  denationalization  of  the  colonists.  The 
pilotage,  and  the  transmission  of  letters,  President  says :  "  In  this  contract  no  men- 
shall  be  fixed  by  a  special  law.  tion  is  made  of  the  renunciation  of  na- 

It  provides  that  for  all  private  title  tionality  as  required  by  the  13th  article 
within  the  granted  limit  often  leagues,  of  the  law  of  the  5th  November,  1846. 
the  proprietor  of  the  grant  shall  receive  This  renunciation,  according  to  that  law, 
an  equivalent  in  waste  lands  lying  else-  should  be  made  by  the  colonists  in  the 
where  in  the  Isthmus.  most  express  and  distinct  manner,  so  that 

It  exempts  materials  for  construction  of  whatever  might  occur,  on  no  account 
the  way  ot  communication  from  any  duty,    whatever,   or    under  whatever    pretext 

But  it  contains  the  following  articles  in  could  the  colonists  or  proprietors  demand 
regard  to  colonists :  foreign  protection,  or  any  other    rights 

Art.  7.  All  colonists  making  settle-  than  those  allowed  by  the  law  of  the 
ment  under  the  enterprise  to  carry  out  country  to  which  they  are  subject,  both 
the  project,  shall  be  exempt  from  military  in  person  and  property." 
service  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  ex-  Now  the  only  obligation  imposed  upon 
cepting  only  in  case  of  foreign  invasion  the  colonists  or  proprietors,  grew  out  of 
of  the  isthmus.  the  1 3th  article  of  the  decree  of  5th  Nov., 

Art.  8.  They  shall  be   similarly  ex-   1846,  which  says: 
empt  for  the  same  period,  from  all  con-       "It  shall  be  an  express  condition  in  all 
tributions  not  in  the  nature  of  municipal  contracts  with  colonists,  that  they  shall 
taxes.  renounce  the  privileges  of  their  original 

Art.  9.  All  implements  intended  for  domicile,  so  long  as  they  reside  in  the 
agricultural  purposes,  and  instruments  for  country,  subjecting  themselves  to  all  the 
the  arts,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  duty  for  existing  colonial  regulations  which  are  not 
a  similar  term.  in  conflict  with  the  present  law." 

Ar».  10.  All  articles  of  subsistence,  If,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  article, 
clothing,  furniture,  and  other  things  use-  the  proprietors  have  bound  themselves  to 
fill  for  the  construction  and  embellish-  submit  to  colonial  regulations)  the  article 
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expressly  makes  the  decree  to  which  it  In  the  first  place,  as  this  contains  pro* 
belongs,  paramount  to  these  colonial  regu-  visions  which  are  "  in  conflict  with  the 
lations;  so  that  no  law  in  conflict  with  decree  of  the  5th  November,  1846,"  it 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  Garay,  has  no  application  to  those  who  claim 
or  its  renewal  by  the  decree  of  Salas  of  under  that  decree.  In  the  second  place, 
5th  November,  1846,  could  operate  upon  no  such  legislation  could  limit  the  right 
their  rights.  We  are  subsequently  told,  of  American  citizens  holding  property  in 
in  the  Statement,  that,  " although  the  Mexico;  since,  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
Mexican  government  had  no  doubt  that  that  law,  American  citizens  for  an  alleged 
Manning  and  McKintosh  would  donation-  destruction  of  property  acquired  in  Mexi- 
alize  themselves  by  accepting  the  trans-  co  by  the  Mexican  authorities  have  ap- 
fer,  still  it  demanded,  and  the  contractors  pealed  to  the  government  of  the  United 
consented,  that  it  should  be  so  expressed  States  for  redress  and  obtained  it.  In  the 
in  their  contract."  fourth  place,  such  a  limitation  of  Ameri- 

We  may  observe  that  this  contains  a  can  rights  would  have  been  repealed  by 
shameless  avowal  of  an  intention  to  en-  the  operation  of  the  XVIIth  article  of  the 
trap  foreign  proprietors  into  a  renuncia-  treaty  now  existing  between  the  United 
tion  of  their  rights  of  protection,  and  to  States  and  Mexico.  In  the  fifth  place, 
consign  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  as  the  Statement  expressly  affirms,  that 
the  "  common  law"  of  Mexico.  the  right  of  way  was  not  conceded  in  the 

But  the  Statement  assumes  that  under  contract  approved  by  the  government,  of 
their  contract  the  following  consequences  course  the  proprietor  could  not  have  re- 
result  :  nounced  his  right  of  domestic  protection 

1st.  The  colonists  renounced  their  right  in  regard  to  that  privilege. 
of  appeal  to  their  own  government  whilst       gut  we  have  wasted  too  much  space  in 
in  Mexico.  refuting  the  statement  whilst   we  have 

2d.  That  the  proprietor  of  the  grant  held  Mexican  admission :  that  the  accept- 
made  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  ance  0f  fa  transfer  made  by  Garay  to 
same  right.  Manning  and  McKintosh  did  not  denation- 

According  to  the  article  quoted:  rf^e  the  purchasers  and  proprietors. 

« It  shall  le  an  express  condiuon  in  aU       Tne  Govemment  of  Mexic0  ved 

contracts  with  the  colonists,   that  they  ^  trangfer  Qn  ^  ^  Jn,     ^  with 
shall  renounce  the  privileges   of  their  ^  conditions  quote(L  *' 

original  domicile  so  long  as  they  reside  %n       rt    n       „    «*  ,  .,      „ 

tin i  country."  ^n  "ie  7^ft  September,  1847,  the  Gov- 

If;  then,  it  be  intended  to  place  the  eminent  of  Mexico,  in  its  communication 
proprietor  on  the  same  ground  with  the  *°  Mr.  Trist^  says : 
colonists,  his  renunciation  will  only  con-  "  We  have  orally  explained  to  your 
tinue  "so  long  as  he  resides  in  the  coun-  Excellency,  that  some  years  since  the 
try  f}  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  consti-  Government  of  the  Republic  granted  to  a 
tote  a  very  limited  liability.  private  contractor  a  privilege  with  refer- 

The  contract  meant  that  the  renuncia-  ence  to  this  object,  which  was  soon  after 
tion  of  nationality  by  the  colonists  was  transferred  with  the  sanction  of  the  same 
during  residence,  and  the  proprietors  were  government  to  English  subjects,  of 
to  interpose  no  foreign  privilege  to  prevent  whose  rights  Mexico  cannot  dispose." 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  former  to  the  Now,  if  by  accepting  the  contract  with 
Jaws  of  Mexico  whilst  domiciled  within  the  indorsement  of  the  government* 
its  limits.  Manning  and  McKintosh,  the  proprie- 

The  Statement  adds  an  extract  from  the  tors,  had  denationalized  themselves,  pray 
5th  and  6th  clauses  of  the  law  of  11th  how  were  they  at  a  subsequent  date 
March,  1842,  which  says,  that  "  foreigners  «  English  subjects  ?"  and  if  they  submitted 
acquiring  property  (in  Mexico)  are  with  themselves  in  their  persons  and  property 
respect  to  it  subject  to  the  existing  laws  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Mexico, 
in  force  in  the  Republic,  as  concerns  wnv  could  she  not  then  have  "  disposed 
transfer  enjoyment  of  it,  payment  of  im-  0f  ^^  rights"  as  she  has  since  conrisca- 
posts  without  alleging  any  rights  as  for-  ted  and  sold  the  same  rights  in  the  hands 
eigners;  consequently  all  questions  that  of  their  successors  ? 
may  arise  shall  be  decided  by  the  com-  We  hope  to  hear  nothing  more,  of  the 
mon  law  of  the  country,  excluding  all  in-  quibble  in  future,  that  the  proprietors  of 
tenrention  whatever."  the  Garay  grant  residing  in  tie  United 
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States  have,  by  purchasing  stock  in  an  had  made  to  Schneider  and  Manning 

isthmus  crossing,  forfeited  all  the  rights  and  McKintosh  a  conveyance  of  certain 

of    American    citizens,  and    subjected  lands  upon  the  isthmus,  in  order  that 

themselves  to  the  civil  and  religious  ju-  their  sale  and  settlement  might  contri- 

risdiction  of  a  foreign  government  bute  to  the  construction  of  the  way  of 

If  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  the  communication. 

"  Statement"  be  correct,  they  may  ex-  The  terms  of  the  decree  of  Salas  re- 

rt  an  immediate  demand  of  extradition  quired  a  notice  to  the  government  of  any 

their  contumacy.  intention  to  introduce  colonists.      This 

3d.  That  Garay,  with   the    approba-  was  complied  with  by  submitting  the 

tion  of  Mexico,  only  transferred  to  British  contract  to  the  government.    The  gov- 

subjects   the    colonization   part   of  his  eminent  acknowledged  the  notice  by  its 

grant-  endorsement  of  certain  specific   condi- 

That  a  government  is  bound  by  its  own  tions  intended  to  give  strict  effect  to  the 

declarations  is  a  fundamental  principle  terms  of  the  decree.    The  contract  thus 

of  national  law.  submitted    and    approved,   contained   a 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  clause  announcing  that  Garay  would  in 

being  desirous  to  obtain  for  the  American  a  short  time  transfer  the  right  of  transit 

people  the  right  of  free  passage  across  to  the  same  parties,  or  to  others. 

the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  applied,  dur-  The  Government  of  Mexico  taew  that 

lle^e^^^^M^C^^^T   Garay,  the  proprietor,  had  an  unlimited 

^^J1?^^^^??^8 ^t  riSht  k  tra^r  ^  transit  right  to  na- 
nad  granted I  the  ngh .sought  "to  British  ^    or   forei  without  notice    to 

su^ects,"  the  application  was  never  re-  Mexico>  or  wit\out\er  assent.    Hence, 

^vi^^u      *u     *—    -x    •  u*  v  j  v    «  the  government  said  to  the  American 

Whether  the  Wit  nght  had  been  Commissioner: 

transferred  at  the  date  of  the  negotiation.  ...     .,      rtA,        ,.  .       ,             _       , 

might  have  become  a  question  between  f      In,  &e  8t£  a*lcle  °*  J0™  ^cel- 

third  Forties ;  but  Mexico,  as  an  honorable  lency  8  draughtlfce  grant  of a  free  pat- 

member  of  the  family  of  civilized  nations,  «V«  across  ike  Isthmus  of  Tekuantepec  is 

is  estopped  from  alleging  the  falsehood  sought  m  ,favo'  of  the  North  American 

of  her  own  assertion,  to  escape  a  compli-  citizens.    We  have  orally  explained  to 

ance  with  her  owncontracts     Indeed  if  Y°m  Excellency  that  some  years  since 

she    had   never    before    granted   right  **  government  of  the  Republic  granted 

of  free  way   across    Tehuantepec,  ler  to  a  P*lvatf  c°nt^a?to,;  a  P"vilege  with 

declaration    to     the     American    Com-  reference  to  thu  object,  which  was  soon 

missioner  constituted  an  absolute    ces-  after  transferred,  with  the  sanction  of  the 

sion  of  that  privilege.  ^e  government,  to  English  subjects,  of 

It  will  not  be  affirmed  that  her  decla-  w^°«e  "«hts  Mexico  caim(*  dispose^ 
rations  were  made  to  an  enemy,  and  .   The  Mexican  government  was  perfect- 
were  therefore  not  obligatory  upon  ner.  }j  aware  ^at  f*  8™11  }»*  ?™£  j*** 

The  Publicists  say :  lte  control,  and  that  unless  forfeited  for 

tt  The  obligation  of  keeping  faith  is  so  non-compliance  with  its  conditions,  she 
fiir  from  ceasing  in  time  of  war  by  virtue  co™  ne™  resume  it 
of  the  preference  which  the  duties  to-  The  charter  granted  to  Garay,  his  re- 
wards ourselves  are  entitled  to,  that  it  presentatives  or  successors,  whether  n* 
then  become*  more  a  duty  than  ever.  For  tivesor  foreigners,  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  same  reasons  all  promises  made  to  constructing  a  way  of  communication 
an  enemy  in  time  of  war  are  obligatory P\  J0™88   Tehuantepec,   and    pledged   the 

But  the  declaration  of  the  Mexican  ^ith   of   the    Mexican  government  to 
government  that  it  had  granted  away  maintain  his  possession. 
the  transit,  and  that  it  hacl  been  trans-       This  absolute  deed,  with  general  war- 
ferred  with  her  sanction,  was  literally  ^y,  gave  an  unqualified  right  of  as- 

^rue  signment,  and  the  Mexican  government 

At  the  date  of  the  declaration,  Garay  acknowledged  to  the  American  Commis- 
sioner that  the  right  of  transit,  included 
*  It  mr  bo  well  her*  to  correct  an  error— Mr.   in  the  deed,  was  beyond  her  control. 
Tri«iDhi^di«i»uiie.  sayiihe  did  not  n^e  Mexico       j^e  advocates  of  Mexico  have  endea- 
"ToffefbrUtl.  rlghtof  w.*  ihongn  .maoriied  to   yored  to  show  that  her  acknowledgment 

tVattci,  171.  had  reference  only  to  the  transfer  of  the 
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lands,  and  the  intention  to  introduce  co-  We  apprehend  that  no  one  thought 

lonists.  much    of  making    canals  or  rail-roadf 

We  affirm  that  the  grants  only  required  through  Mexican  territory  at  that  tune, 

a  notice  to  the  government  in  regard  to  nor  could  the  privilege  of  Garay  have 

the  introduction  of  colonists.     It  only  re-  been  of  much  value  when  the  existence 

quires  that  a  public  registry  of  them  shall  of  the  Republic  hung  upon  the  clemency 

be  kept  by  the  company.    There  are  cer-  of  a  conqueror. 

tain  personal  obligations  imposed  upon  The  work  of  construction  was  inter- 

the  colonists;  but  there  is  no  obligation  rupted  during  the    continuance  of  the 

upon  the  proprietor  to  communicate  to  war,  but  there  was  no  reason  for  conceal- 

the  government  any  transfer  of  the  transit  ing  a  transfer  which  the  government  of 

right,  and  none  whatever  to  obtain  the  Mexico  had  declared  was  made  with  her 

assent  of  the  government  to  such  trans-  "  sanction." 

fer.  5.  That  the  transfers  to  British  subjects 

This  is  an  assertion  susceptible  of  easy  were  with  the  view  of  making  the  grant 

disproof,  if  it  be  incorrect.    The  acts  of  a  British  question,  to  be  enforced  by  Bri- 

title  have  been  published^  arid  accessible  tish  diplomacy  or  arms ;  and  failing  in 

to  alL     If  such  a  condition  exist  it  can  that>  it  was  transferred  to  American  citi- 

easily  be  shown.  zens   with  the   same   view ;   foreigners 

But  having  employed  the  power  of  all  the  while  remaining  interested, 

transfer  to  disfranchise  the  proprietor,  the  These  charges  are  all  unsustained  by 

next  position  of  the  Mexican  argument  proofs  and  contradicted  by  probability, 

is  particularly  illiberal.  The  transfer  to  Britisn  subjects  was 

4.  That  a  subsequent  clandestine  trans-  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Mexican 

fer  was  made,  or  reigned  to  be  made,  to  government :  it  was  made  to  procure  the 

British  subjects,  of  tne  road  part  of  the  means  to  construct  the  way  of  communi- 

grant,  and  kept  a  secret  for  a  year  and  a  cation. 

half ;    and,  when  made  known  to  the  Some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in 

Mexican  government,  immediately  repu-  Mexico  are  owned  by  British  capitalists, 

diated,  and  the  grant  declared  to  be  ex-  She  owes  to  them  a  large  amount  of 

tinct  upon  its  own  limitations.  debt. 

If  there  was  an  unqualified  right  to  Why  should  her  citizens  be  reproached 

transfer  the  transit  rights  there  could  be  with  having  resorted  to  British  capital  to 

nothing  clandestine  in  the  proprietor  dis-  render  their  property  more  valuable  ? 

posing  of  his  rights  as  he  might  choose.  The  Isthmus  of  Central  America  is 

But  the  intention  of  Garay  to  sell  to  any  now  under  the  control  of  foreign  capital, 

purchaser  was  known  to  the  government  and  rendered  useful  by  foreign  enter- 

of  Mexico,  which  had  accredited  him  to  prise. 

its  diplomatic  representatives  in  Europe,  Why  should  an  imputation  so  gratui- 
when  the  object  of  his  mission  was  tous  be  thrown  upon  Garay  for  desiring  to 
known  to  be  the  sale  of  his  privilege.  The  do  what  has  been  so  meritorious  and  pro- 
intention  to    make  the  transfer  of  his  fitable  in  others  ? 

transit  rights  was  also  published  in  the  9th  The  charge  that  foreigners  (Manning 

clause  of  the  contract  submitted  to  the  and  McKintosh)  remain  still  interested,  is 

overnment.  unfounded.     Their  interest  would  not  im- 

The    government  announced  its  ex-  pair  the  validity  of  the  title.     But  they 

istence  to  the  American  Commissioner,  nave  long  since  ^one  into  liquidation,  and 

and  it  was  consummated  28th  Septem-  are  in  no  condition  to  furnish  money,  or 

ber,  1848.  to  invoke   "the  arms  or  diplomacy"  of 

Of  this  transfer  immediate  notice  was  Great  Britain.    They  are  in  no  wise  in- 
given  by  the  assignees.  terested. 

There  can  have  been  nothing  clandes-  The  most  conclusive  evidence  has  been 

tine  in  the  transaction,  because  there  submitted  and  published  that  the  grant 

was  neither  wisdom  nor  advantage  in  to  Garay  has  been  conveyed  by  absolute 

concealment.  deed,  and  the  whole  control  of  the  pro- 

But  the  explanation  is  obvious.  The  go-  perty  vested  in  American  citizens.     The 

vernment  of  Mexico  was  involved  in  war.  removal  of  the  political  obstacles  will  im- 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  mediately  occasion  such  a  distribution  of 

referred  to?  a  foreign  foe  was  in  possession  the  principal  American  interests  through- 

of  her  territory  and  capital.  out  every  section  of  the  Union,  as  will 
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Interest  the  whole  country  in  this  impor-  equipping  a  rail-road  ?    It  required  more 
tant  enterprise.  than  Mexican    enterprise,  richer   than 

But  these  imputations  of  foreign  in-  Mexican  resources.    Hence,  no  doubt, 
terest  are  intended  to  impair  the  rights  of  foreign  co-operation  was  sought. 
the  proprietors.  But  Garay  was  a  "  directing  partner, 

Mexico  has  recently  advertised  that  chosen  for  his  qualities."  The  terms  of  the 
she  will  grant  the  right  of  way  across  contract  between  the  government  and 
Tehuantepec  to  Mexicans  or  foreigners,  Garay  seems  to  have  been  this :  Mexico 
or  to  both  together.  An  enterprising  stood  as  grantor  of  an  exclusive  right  of 
American  was  understood  to  have  visited  way  and  certain  waste  lands.  Garay  took 
Mexico  with  a  view  to  acquire  the  same  the  grant>  subject  to  an  obligation  to  com* 
privilege.  mence  the  work  within  a  given  time— 

We  cannot  see  therefore  how  the  argu-  complete  h\  and  pay  over  to  the  grantor 
ment  that  foreigners  were  interested,  a  certain  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
could  affect  the  rights  of  American  citi-  the  perfected  work, 
zens  who  have  invested  their  money  in  Mexico  expressly  denies  her  responsi- 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  a  bility  for  any  expenses  of  development 
property  from  which  they  have  been  or  construction,  and  imposes  a  forfeiture 
evicted  forcibly  and  without  compensa-  for  failure  to  construct—not  of  the  situa- 
tion, tion  as  directing  partner — but    of  the 

6.  That  the  transfer  of  American  citi-  whole  concession.  Garay  is  moreover  re- 
zens  was  after  the  extinction  of  the  grant,   cognized  as  the  "grantee ;"  his  grant  is 

If  the  term  "extinction"  means  the  called  the  "negotiation,"  in  contradistinc- 

expiration  of  the  grant  by  its  term  of  tion  from  the  interest  of  the  government: 

limitation,  it  is  replied,  that  extending  he  is  called  the  "  projector,"  and  himself, 

for  two  years  the  term  within  which  the  with  those  who  may  have  acquired  his 

road  should  be  constructed,  it  has  never  rights,  are  termed  the   "proprietors"  of 

been  extinct  by  any  failure  to  comply  the  grant.     Indeed  the  Statement  which 

with  its  own  conditions.  we  are  reviewing  contains  an  elaborate 

If  it  means  that  the  "  extinction"  of  argument  to  prove  that  the  "  proprietors" 
the  grant  was  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  grant  have  forfeited  their  national- 
annulling  it,  then  a  reference  to  the  dates  ity,  which  they  could  not  well  do  if 
will  show  that  the  convention  was  signed  Garay  was  a  "  directing  partner"  with- 
by  Mexico  and  submitted  to  the  Ameri-  out  the  power  of  transferring  his  rights, 
can  holder  (P.  A.  Hargous)  in  1850,  8.  That  Mexico  did  not  intend,  Dy  the 
whilst  the  act  of  annulment  was  not  alienation  of  the  privilege,  to  have  a 
until  May,  1851.  The  transfer  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Texas  drama, 
American  holder  could  not  therefore  against  which  Garay  himself  advises  her, 
have  been  in  either  sense  after  the  extinc-  stating  in  his  memorial  that  the  covetous 
tion  of  the  grant.  eyes  of  the  United  States  were  then  fixed 

7.  That  the  interoceanic  communica-  upon  it. 

tion  was  to  be  a  national  work,  under  the  This  is  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
auspices  of  Mexico,  and  in  partnership  those  of  the  United  States,  it  there  be 
with  the  contractor,  in  whom  a  personal  any,  who  regret  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
trust  was  confided  for  its  execution,  and  regard  it  as  a  drama.  If  a  "  secona 
Mexico  contributing  a  breadth  of  ten  edition"  of  that  drama  had  been  intend- 
leaxrues  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  route,  ed,  there  were  the  mines  and  the  valleys 
ana  the  labor  of  300  convicts  and  her  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and  Durango,  con- 
protection,  Garay  to  be  the  directing  and  tiguous  to  Texas.  Mexico  was,  and 
managing  partner,  and  the  profits  of  the  is,  unable  to  protect  them  from  the 
road  to  be  divided  according  to  the  de-  ravages  of  the  Indians.  She  relies 
cree  of  the  1st  March,  1842.  upon  the  United  States  to  do  this  for 
If  this  route  was  to  have  been  construct-  her,  with  an  open  acknowledgment 
ed  as  a  national  way,  how  does  it  happen  of  her  own  inability  to  do  so.  If  a  new 
that  there  was  no  national  appropriation  of  Texas  were  needed,  would  not  the  first 
money  to  construct  it?  Could  it  be  pos-  scene  have  been  laid  in  the  vicinage  of 
sibly  expected  that  300  leperos  could  the  last?  Would  the  citizens  of  the  United 
make  a  canal  two  hundred  miles  long  ?  States  go  nearly  one  thousand  miles  from 
Could  the  sale  of  lands  unoccupied  since  their  own  territory  to  rob  a  right  to  make 
the  conquest,  or  perhaps  abandoned,  pay  a  rail-road  ?  Would  they  have  asked  the 
for  excavations,  embankment,  ironing,  or  interference  of  their  own  government* 
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and  abided  patiently  by  all  the  forms  of  facts,  will  require  of  Mexico  compliance 

law,  or  would  they  have  embarked  with  with  her  covenant  or  indemnity  for  haT- 

or  without  a  grant,  and  overrun  the  coun-  ing  violated  it. 

try  they  desired  ?  "  There  is  no  difference  (says  the  law 

This  is  not  a  legitimate  reason ;  this  of   nations)  between  the   sanctity  of  a 

open  distrust  of  a  government  which  has  covenant  made  by  a  nation  with  a  citi- 

preserved  Cuba  for  Spain,  and  discouraged  zen  and  with  a  foreign  nation :  a  grant  is 

every  symptom  of   invasion    upon  the  a  contract  between  the  nation  and  the 

borders    of   Mexico.      But    since    such  individual  who  receives  it.      It   is  the 

appeals  are  made,   it  may  be  replied,  more  binding  from  the  dignity  of  the  one 

there  can  never  be  again  a  Texas  drama,  and  the  weakness  of  the  other." 

Never  again    will    American    citizens,  Under  the  convention  of  1818,  citizens 

invited    by  the   colonization    policy    of  of  the  United  States  claim  the  riijht  of 

Mexico,  organize  their  institutions  within  fishing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great 

one  of  her  states,  and,  denied  the  con-  Britain  ;  they  have  been  forcibly  expelled 

stitutional  rights  to    which   they  were  from  their  right.     Here  is  a  franchise 

entitled,    be  degraded  into   a    military  acquired  by  individuals  within  the  ter- 

department.     Never  again  will  Mexico  ritory  and  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  pow- 

invade  territory  settled  by  Americans,  er.    The  rights  of  our  citizens  will  be 

with  a  decree  of  death  against  all  who  enforced  by  the  United  States  at  any 

resist^  and  denouncing  the  best  men  as  cost. 

traitors,  drag  them  like  dogs  to  the  dun-  The  Americans  interested  in  Tehuan- 

geons  of  Perote  or  Mier.     Never  again  tepee  have  acquired  a  franchise  within  a 

will    gallant    Americans,    deceived    by  foreign   jurisdiction.      They   have  been 

the  most  sacred  promises,   draw  beans  violently  and  without  indemnity  expelled, 

for  their  lives,  or  be  shot  by  platoons,  in  and  their  property  confiscated.  They  are 

utter  disregard  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  entitled  to  the  same  protection  upon  the 

and  all  the  sympathy  of  foes.  same  principle  * 

There  will  be  no  other  Texan  drama.  10.  That  the  grant  from  the  beginning 

The  Anglo-American  will  hereafter  be  was  a  mere  speculation,  the  brokerage  of 

free  to  traverse  his  own  broad  continent  a  contract  procured  to  be  sold,  and  not  to 

with  no  protection  except  his  own  na-  be  executed  by  the  grantee,  though  con- 

tionality.  fided  to  him  to  be  granted  as  a  personal 

But  with  an  avowal  of  such  a  jealousy  trust. 

of  race,  with  a  resolute  refusal  to  make  The  grant  of  lands  for  the  construction 

any  compensation  or  allowance  to  those  of  the  way  of   communication  is    ap- 

whom  she  has  despoiled,  it  seems  strange  parent  ly  liberal ;  how  far.  when  private 

that  Mexico  should  appeal  to  the  people  title  shall  have  been  compensated,  and 

of  the  United  States  for  sympathy.  the  large  proportion  of  mountain  region 

9.  That  the  grant  was  a  local  privilege,  deducted,  there  shall  remain  arable  lands 

done   under  the  authority  and  laws   of  capable    of   aiding  in  the  work,   it    is 

Mexiea  unconnected  with  treaties  of  the  unnecessary  to  inquire.     But  it  is  not  in 

laws  of  nations,  and  that  questions  con-  the  United  States  that  such  enterprises 

cerning  it  are  only  cognizable  in  Mex-  should  be  stigmatized. 

ico.  Mr.   Asa  \Vhitney  has  obtained  the 

The  grant  is  addressed  to  all  nations  at  recommendations  of  more  than   twenty 

peace  with  Mexico;  it  proposes  to  pro-  states  to  his  petition  that  the  Federal 

vide  a  transit  free  from  any  local  tax  government  will  grant  him  in  fee  simple 

whatsoever.     It  authorizes  tne  transfer  a  strip  of  territory  commencing  on   the 

of  the  grant  to  foreigners,   and  pledges  lakes  and  terminating  on  the   Pacific, 

the  government  to  maintain  their  pos-  Estimating  the  area    of   this    grant  in 

session.  square  miles,   it  would  bestow  upon  a 

The  acquisition    of  the  property  by 

American    citizens    has    been     in     Con-  *  According  to  the  provisions  of  a  convention  be- 

Sequence     of     these     inducements,     and  Jween  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  the  Hudson  Bay 

v   *            r           n       c            /.  ,i       ...i  '  .,  Fur    Company  considered  themselves   entitled   to 

because  trom  tne   tace  Ol  the  title  they  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  North  Ameri- 

COUld    not    have    anticipated    its    repeal.  can  possessions.    Having  fitted  out  vessels  for  this 

Havin<r  h^on  dpfowftd  of  thpir  nrnn«Hv  ParP°»e»  tn«y  foun<l  ll»e  mouth  of  the  river  for  which, 

waving  Deen  aeiorceci  01  meir  property,  their  expedition  was  directed  fortified,  and  they  were 

they  have  no   other    remedy  than    an  forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

appeal  to  their  own  government ;  and  (Jrf,al  BTit*n  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  hw 

*ti*     „„* a              °                   _a  a        r  and  disappointment  occasioned  her  subjects,  and  It 

that  government^  upon  a  proper  state  of  was  accorded. 
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single  proprietor  a  territory  equal  to  the  tere,  all  bona  fide  holders.  They  are  the 
surface  of  several  states  of  the  Union,  assignees  and  successors  of  Garay ;  such 
Appropriation  for  a  grant  of  public  lands,  is  their  actual  and  legal  description. 
at  least  equal  in  extent,  is  asked  for  the  The  charge  of  having  been  the  dupes 
rail-road  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific ;  of  their  own  folly  and  carelessness  is  a 
and  the  states  of  the  South  and  West  have  harsh  enforcement  of  the  power  of  con- 
projected  a  way  of  communication  by  the  struction. 

El  Paso  and  the  Gila  to  the  same  ter-  History  will  show  that  the  title  under 
minus.  The  Legislature  of  Texas  and  which  the  American  holders  claim,  has 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  been  acknowledged  by  six  successive 
made  appropriations  of  land  for  con-  Mexican  administrations,  and  that  the 
structing  sections  of  this  grants  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
public  lands  are  relied  on  to  furnish  the  pronounced  it  legal, 
principal  resources  for  all.  Other  states  The  proprietors  have  expended  much 
nave  already  received  land  donations  of  money,  and  by  their  survey  and  de- 
great  extent  and  value  for  similar  pur-  velopments  have  rendered  the  way  of 
poses.  communication  valuable.     Mexico    has 

Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  confiscated   their  property    and  refuses 

in  regard  to  its  public  lands,  would  justify  them  any  compensation.      She    claims 

any  grant,  however  liberal,  for  a  way  that  she  is  weak,  and  the  United  States 

of  communication  across  Tehuantepec.  powerful.     She  asks  to  be  allowed  to 

Within  the  last  three  years,  nearly  forty  cancel  her  covenants ;  and  her  advocates 

millions  acres  of  public  lands  have  been  contend  that  those  citizens  of  the  United 

granted  to  the  states  for  the  construction  States  who  are  aggrieved  by  her  act  are 

of  rail-roads ;  whilst  at  the  last  session  a  not  entitled  to  any  redress  whatsoever, 

bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  If  it  be  "  folly  and  carelessness"  to  have 

giving  to  each  settler  a  settlement  bounty  relied  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  Mexi- 

of  160  acres.  co  to  comply  with  her  engagements,  or 

No  argument,  then,  should  be  drawn  upon  the  obligation  of  their  own  govern- 

against   the    moral   obligations    of   the  ment  to  enforce  the  rights  of  its  own  citi- 

Garay  grant,  from  the  extent  of  the  land  zens,  the  owners  of  the  Garay  grant  must 

donation,   nor  from  the  fact  that  it  was  admit  the  imputation.       Not  otherwise, 

bestowed,  as  such  works  generally  are,  We  have  discussed  the  first  two  propo- 

upon  an  applicant  and  contractor.  sitions,  which  involve  the  character  and 

But  Garay  realized  nothing.  A  man  of  value  of  the  Garay  grant,  and  the  unjust 
high  personal  character,  preferring  rather  and  mercenary  conduct  of  Mexico  towards 
to  rank  amongst  the  benefactors  of  man-  the  American  assignees.  We  have  shown 
kind  than  to  figure  in  futile  revolutions,  that  their  title  is  valid,  and  that  the  in- 
after  all  he  has  given  and  done  for  his  vestment  and  expenditure  have  been  re- 
enterprise,  he  has  been  compelled  to  cognized  by  our  own  government, 
abandon  it  to  others.  We  will  next  show  that  private  right 

11.  That  the  grant  is  null  and  void,  and  public  interest  require  that  the  United 
and  has  been  so  declared  by  the  Na-  States  should  insist  upon  the  specific  exer- 
tional Congress,  and  its  renewal  refused,  cution  of  the  title. 

and  the  treaty  to  that  effect  overwhelm-  When  the  government  of  the  United 

ingly  rejected  by  the  Mexican  authorities  States  expected  to  acquire  territory  on 

and  people.  the  Pacific,   it  naturally  sought  a  way 

This  is  but  repetition.    The  Congress  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  it 

of  Mexico  did  not  refuse  to  renew  the  Upon  the  conference  of  the  armistice, 

grant,  for  the  holders  never  requested  it,  Mexico  instructed  her  commissioners  to 

nor  did  they  admit  any  right  to  annul  it.  prescribe  a  northern  boundary,  twenty 

The  declarations  of  unwillingness  to  leagues  in  width.  This  was  not  to  be 
comply  with  a  covenant,  constitutes  no  colonized  by  cither  nation,  but  to  re- 
proof of  its  invalidity.  main  as  a  "  desert"  between  them.     She 

12.  That  the  present  assignees,  so  far  as  also  instructed  her  commissioners  to  re- 
they  are  bona  tide  holders,  are  the  dupes  fuse  the  right  of  way  across  Tehuante- 
of  their  own  folly  or  carelessness,  as  all  pec.  Her  policy  was  obvious.  She  knew 
the  defects  of  the  grant  were  open  to  that  if  all  communication  through  her 
their  detection.  dominions  could  be  prevented,  the  United 

The  present  assignees  are,  from  the  States  would  never  occupy  the  Pacific 
terms  of  the  original  and  amended  char-  territory  acquired  by  the  treaty,  if  it  could 
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only  be  settled  by  immigrants  across  the  repudiated  the  title    of  the  American 

Plains,  or  around  the  Cape.  holders,  and  rejected  the  Tehuantepec 

The  "  desert  boundary"  was  not  adopt-  treaty,  than  it  published  a  decree  expres- 
ed,  and  the  American  demand  for  a  "  right  sive  of  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  in* 
of  free  way  across  Tehuantepec"  was  tended  to  open  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
withdrawn,  because  of  title  in  British  This  decree  affirmed: 
subjects.  But  Mexico  succeeded  in  put-  1.  That  Mexico  possessed  full  and  tin- 
ting the  following  singular  restrictions  qualified  sovereignty  upon  the  isthmus, 
upon  the  American  right  of  way  to  the  2.  That  the  government  should  be  the 
Pacific,  into  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity  controlling  partner  in  the  way  of  com- 
and  Limits  :  munication. 

"  Art.  VI. — The  vessels  and  citizens  3.  That  the  route  should  be  open  and 

of  the  United  States  shall  in  all  time  have  free  for  all  nations  in  amity  with  Mexico, 

a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  by  the  4.  That  all  nations  should  be  invited  to 

Gulf  of  California,  and  by  the  River  Colo-  guaranty  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  in 

rado,  below  its  confluence  with  the  Gila,  case  of  war. 

to  and  from  their  possessions,  situated  The  contract  for  constructing  a  way  of 
north  of  the  boundary  line  defined  in  the  communication,  not  having  been  perfect- 
preceding  article  j  it  being  understood  ed  by  the  government,  it  proceeded  on 
that  this  passage  is  to  be  by  navigating  the  15th  August,  1852,  to  invite  proposals 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  River  Co-  upon  the  following  terms : 
lorado,  and  not  by  land,  without  the  express  1.  The  contractor  to  construct  the  work 
consent  of  the  Ghvernment  of  Mexico,  for  an  agreed  sum. 

"  IfJ  by  the  examinations  which  may  be  2.  The  contractor  to  advance  the  mo- 
made,  it  should  be  ascertained  to  be  prac-  ney  necessary  to  construct  the  work  with- 
ticable  and  advantageous  to  construct  a  out  regard  to  cost, 
road,  canal,  or  railway,  which  should,  in  The  contractor  to  be  reimbursed  under 
whole  or  in  part>  run  upon  the  River  Gila,  the  first  proposition,  by  an  annual  pay- 
or upon  its  right  or  its  left  bank,  within  ment  of  six  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  un- 
the  space  of  one  marine  league  from  either  der  the  second,  by  an  assignment  of 
margin  of  the  river,  the  government  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the 
both  governments  will  form  an  agree-  work  itself. 

ment  respecting  its  construction  in  order  The  government  to  be  constituted  a 

that  it  may  serve  equally  for  the  use  and  stockholder  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of 

advantage  of  both  countries."  the  work,  with  power  to  take  the  work  at 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  passage  any  time  upon  accounting  to  the  con- 
of  the  Gila  lies  through  a  country  pre-  tractor  for  cost  and  interest.  The  go- 
sen  ting  more  physical  difficulties  tnan  vernmeut  reserves  free  transportation  of 
any  perhaps  on  the  continent,  and  that  troops  and  persons  in  its  employment^ 
Mexico  has  reserved  the  right  of  '*'  agree-  and  of  arms,  munitions  and  property,  at 
ment"  to  any  way  along  its  banks,  even  one-fourth  tariff  rates. 
on  the  American  side,  the  obstacles  to  an  It  reserves  the  right  to  fix  "  any  ad- 
intercourse  with  the  Pacific,  upon  this  ditional  impost  upon  merchandise  or  pas- 
route,  may  be  appreciated.  They  would  sengers,"  and  prescribes  that "  it  will  not  be 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  initial  point  lawful  to  transport,  without  the  express  or- 
of  the  boundary,  fixed  by  Mr.  Bartlettj  if  der  of  the  government,  any  foreign  troops  or 
it  should  be  adopted  by  the  govern-  munitions  of  war." 
ment.  The  object  then  of  annulling  the  rights 

From  this,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  of  American  citizens  is  sufficiently  plain. 

be  important  obstacles  to  overcome  be-  It  was  to  gain  a  large  bonus,  and  make 

fore  a  right  of  way  can  be  obtained  by  revenue  of  the  intercourse  between  the 

way  of  the  Gila.    It  is  not  probable  that  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states. 

Mexico  will  consent  to  open  that  way  of  The  charter  of  Garay  contains  the  fbl- 

com munication,  because  it  will  compete  lowing  provisions : 

with  that  which  she  desires  to  construct  "  Under  no  excuse  whatsoever  will  the 

and  control  by  way  of  Tehuantepec.  government  lay  any  tax  or  impost  duty 

Nor  is  there  evidence  wanting  to  prove  upon  any  of  the  articles  passing  through 

that  Mexico  meditates  the  establishment  the  isthmus  during  the  period  in  which 

of  an  exclusive  way,  to  be  constructed  and  the  proprietors  shall  have  the  exclusive 

worked  for  her  own  benefit  enjoyment  of  its  proceeds,  and  in  no  case 

No  sooner  had  the  Mexican  Congress  shall  these  (the  Custom  House  officers) 
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Interfere  in  the  collection  of  freights,  She  would  receive  an  annual  revenue 
lighterage,  or  tonnage,  or  any  other  class  upon  the  transit  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  does,  for  none  shall  be  payable  for  of  gold,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
vessels  loading  or  unloading  tor  the  trans-  passengers,  a  largre  amount  of  merchan- 
port  of  effects,  so  long  as  the  communi-  dise,  the  California  mail,  besides  troops 
cation  shall  belong  to  the  negotiation."  .     and  munitions  of  war.    This  would  be 

This  gives  the  American  people  as  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
free  a  passage  across  the  isthmus  as  they  alone. 

would  have  through  any  state  of  the  It  is  then  evidently  the  interest,  of 
Union.  IfJ  however,  this  be  repealed,  Mexico  to  repeal  the  obligations  of  the 
all  persons  and  property  coming  into  Garay  grant,  and  impose  revenue  taxes 
that  portion  of  the  Mexican  dominion,  upon  the  national  commerce  passing 
will  be  subject  to  the  general  law  of  over  the  isthmus. 

transit^  import  or  export.  The  taxes  of  It  is  equally  evident^  on  the  other  hand, 
Mexico  are  very  onerous.  Her  police  that  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
in  regard  to  passports  and  bearing  arms  in  amity  are  interested  in  enforcing  her 
is  very  strict.  covenant  with  Garay. 

Having  again  resumed  the  sovereignty  The  American  holders  have  been  al- 
which  is  qualified  by  the  grant  to  Garay.  ways  willing  to  permit  their  own  gov- 
Mexico  would  have  the  undoubted  rignt  ernment  to  regulate  their  charges  upon 
to  impose  any  taxes  upon  the  intercourse  the  isthmus,  an3  prescribe  any  regulations 
through  her  dominions,  that  foreign  na-  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
tions  would  endure,  or  she  would  have  the  public.  The  American  people  need 
the  right  to  discriminate  and  exclude  not>  therefore,  fear  that  in  preventing  the 
them  from  passing  through  her  dominions  establishment  of  one  monopoly,  they  are 
at  all.  encouraging  the  organization  of  another. 

^  Being  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  But  the  political  importance  of  a  rapid, 
right  of  way,  Mexico  might  cede  it  to  safe  and  healthful  communication  with 
some  foreign  power,  or  as  announced  by  our  states  and  "orphan  territories"  on  the 
a  leading  English  journal,  France  and  Pacific,  exceeds  any  question  of  pecu* 
England  may  interfere  actively  in  the  niary  calculation.  We  may  anticipate 
affairs  of  Mexico;  they  may  establish  within  a  few  years  a  system  of  states 
u  a  firm  and  solid  government^"  and  in-  resting  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ex* 
▼ite  the  United  States,  Spain,  Holland  tending  to  the  slopes,  valleys,  and  into 
and  Belgium  to  maintain  it.  the  great  Basin  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  moreover  proposed,  "  that  as  the  With  greater  inducements  tnan  any  colo- 
Tehuantepec  route  will  inevitably  form  nial  settlement  has  ever  presented,  we 
one  of  the  principal  channels  of  commu-  may  anticipate  more  rapid  and  perfect  or. 
nication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa-  ganization.  States  will  know  no  interval 
cific  Oceans,"  a  Commissioner  should  between  embryo  and  maturity ;  they  will 
be  appointed  to  receive  the  reports  of  step  from  the  parent  brain  ready  armed 
eminent  native  and  foreign  engineers  as  for  the  field  or  council.  They  will  not 
to  the  best  means  of  constructing  this  be  settled  by  outcasts,  convict  for  hete- 
line  of  communication,  "  and  the  powers  rodox  opinion  or  for  social  crime.  They 
shall  guarantee  a  loan  sufficient  to  carry  will  comprise  the  selected  energies  of 
it  out  on  the  understanding  that  the  a  free  people;  they  will  organize  their 
transit  duty  levied  shall  be  applied  to  the  jelations  according  to  their  interests. 
interest  and  redemption  of  the  debt."  With  a  full  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 

The  United  States  are  more  interested  the  Union,  they  will  hold  the  "  pursuit 
than  any  other  nation  in  this  route,  be-  of  happiness"  as  a  paramount  object. 
cause  it  is  the  best  way  of  communica-  If  the  political  connection  with  the  At- 
tion  between  the  states  of  the  Union,  lantic  states  be  advantageous,  it  will  be 
whereas  other  countries  are  only  interest-  preserved ;  if  it  be  replete  with  disad- 
ed,  as  one  of  several  ways  of  general  vantages,  it  will  be  terminated.  The 
commerce.  Here  then  is  a  plan  for  chief  advantage  of  the  Union  to  Cali- 
paying  for  the  work  by  a  transit  duty,  fornia  at  present  is  that  it  constructs  dry 
which  must  fall  principally  upon  the  peo-   docks    and    custom-houses,    establishes 

ee  and  property  passing  from  one  state  branch  mints  and  post  routes,  and  fur- 
i  another.  nishes  office  holders.    The  appropriations 

Such  a  disposition  of  the  right  of  way  at  present  exceed  the  revenues  derived 
Would  be  highly  profitable  to  Mexico,  from  the  Pacific  ports.     But  this  will 
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cease,  and  be  reversed.     The  revenues  the  traveler  is  pursued  by  privations  and 

derived  from  the  states   of  the  Pacific  waylaid  by  death.    It  is  marked  with 

will  in  time  exceed  the  appropriation  impaired  health  and  disappointed  hopes, 

from  the  federal  government.    This  mo-  It  is  strewed    with    abandoned  values, 

live  for  the  connection  will  then  terminate,  richer,  perhaps,  than  the  mines  to  which 

The  federal  government  extends  an  the  wanderers  go. 

apparent  protection  to  the  Pacific  States.  An  allegorical  epitome  of  that  great 

But  suppose,  in  the  present  state  of  in-  journey  which  all  must  travel,   it  ter- 

tercourse  between  the  two  sections,  that  minates  in  an  unmarked  grave,  or  in  wea- 

a  maritime  nation  should  declare   war  riness   and   vexation    without    ultimate 

against  the  United  States.     A  descent  advantage. 

upon  the  coast  of  California,  and  the  cap-  The  journey  across  the  plains  is  not 
ture  of  her  treasure  galleons,  will  be  simul-  like  that  of  a  protected  people  whose 
taneous  with  the  declaration.  The  United  "  raiment  did  not  wax  old  upon  them." 
States  will  dispatch  its  volunteers  by  But  it  is  like  that  disastrous  return 
the  isthmian  routes,  or  by  the  plains,  but  from  a  blazing  city,  in  which  the  foe,  the 
they  will  find  cities  sacked,  and  all  the  elements,  the  wild  beasts,  preyed  upon 
consequences  of  successful  invasion,  the  retreating  host^  and  the  richest  objects 
whilst  the  enemy,  having  slain  and  ra-  of  human  desire  were  abandoned;  or  torn 
vaged  to  their  satisfaction,  will  have  from  the  grasp  of  the  dying  fugitive, 
withdrawn.  These  will  constitute  to  the  That  this  description  may  not  be  con- 
Pacific  states  the  responsibilities  of  be-  sidered  as  imaginative,  we  add  some  ex- 
longing  to  the  Union :  to  pay  more  than  tracts  from  the  report  of  Capt.  Stans- 
they  receive,  and  to  be  the  defenceless  bury,  U.S.A.,  (Journey  from  Leavenworth 
victims  of  its  foreign  wars.  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,)  shawing  the 

The  trade  of  the  Indies  constituted  the  difficulties    encountered    by    emigrants 

prize  of  centuries ;  no  state  has  enjoyed  upon  that  portion  of  the  route  to  Cali- 

lt  without  prosperity,  or  lost  it  without  fornia. 

decline.    Tne  merchants  of  our  Pacific  "June  1,  1849. — Passed  a   traveling 

states  may  not  be  content  with  a  mere  train  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  ox 

factorage  of  this  trade  for  others;  they  may  teams.     They    had    been    on  the  spot 

prefer  to  constitute  the  medium  of  distn-  several  days  detained  by  sickness,     in 

button,  making  others  tributary  to  them,  the  morning  we  had  met  four  men  from 

To  these  tendencies  to  separate,  the  the  same  camp  returning  on  foot  with 

want  of  communication  will  powerfully  their  effects  on  their  backs,  frightened  at 

contribute.     Practically,  France,    Eng-  the  danger  and  disgusted  already  with 

land  or  Ireland  would  constitute  more  the  trip. 

accessible  members  of  the  confederacy  "  June  4. — Meet  Sauk  Indians,   who 

than  California  or  Oregon.    Practically,  demand  compensation  for  passing  through 

the  expense  and  time  of  intercourse  with  their  country. 

those  nations  would  be  less  by  one  half  "  June  5. — Meet  a  small  party  of  emi- 

than  with  the  Pacific  coast  or  its  in-  grants  returning,  having  sold  out  their 

terior.  meat  and  flour  at  one  cent  a  pound. 

It  is  therefore  the  identity  of  origin  "June  6. — Passed  a  melancholy  me- 

and  institutions  that  preserves  the  bond  mento  of  disappointed  hopes  and  blasted 

of  connection  with  the  Pacific  states.  enterprise — four  freshly  made  graves  of 

But  let  us  consider  the  existing  obstacles  emigrants. 

to  intercourse  in  detail.     The  ways  of  "  June  7. — Passed  a  fresh  grave, 

communication  are —  "  June  8. — Met  a  small  party  returning 

1.  By  way  of  the  frontier,  across  the  to  St.  Louis. 

Rocky  Mountains  and  the  plains.    This  "  June  9. — Passed  six  graves.     Meet 

is  a  terrible  journey.    The  time  occupied  returning    emigrants,    discouraged    by 

by  immigrants  is  five  months.  This  covers  death  and  loss  of  cattle. 

every  vicissitude  of  season  and  every  "June  10. — Three  horses  stolen  during 

degree  of  endurance.    Superadded  to  the  the  night. 

casualties  of  a  march  so  extended,  are,  "June    11. — Violent    storm    of   rain, 

the  dangers  of  inundation,  fire,  disease,  prostrates  the  tents  and  wets  the  bag* 

want  of  food,  the  heartless  exactions  of  gage.    Passed   six  graves  within   17J£ 

those  who  make  a  prey  of  the  traveler,  miles. 

and  the  perpetual  depredations  of  unruly  "June  12. — Pass  an  emigrant  family, 

and  rapacious  savages.    The  course  of  who  subsequently  saw  their  wagon  m 
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two  to  make  carts,  and  dispose  of  every-  and  the  carcasses  of  27  oxen  have  been 

thing  they    can  sell  or  give    away  to  seen. 

lighten  the  load.  "July  28. — Wind  so  hot  and  dry  as 

"June  13. — Violent  storm.  There  is  to  make  respiration  difficult.  Thirty- 
no  shade  in  the  naked  prairie  during  the  one  dead  cattle  and  nine  oxen  passed  to- 
long  fatiguing  day.      Observe    Indians  day. 

lurking  along  the  road  for  a  chance  to  "  August  1 . — Passed  about  one  dozen 

steal  horses.  burnt  wagons  and  nineteen  dead  oxen." 

"June  14. — Fi<jht  reported  between  We  ask  whether  there  can  be  any  in- 
emigrant^  and  Indians.  tercourse  adequate  to  the  relations  which 

"June  18. — Party  complaining  of  cu-  ought  to  unite  the  states  of  this  confede- 

taneous  irritation  from  use  of  salt  meat  racy  carried  on  under  such  appalling  ob- 

without  vegetables.  stacles  ?    Will  there  be  any  return  cur- 

"June   19. — Emigrants  selling  meat  rent  from  such  a  journey  as  we  have 

at  one  cent,  or  using  it  for  fuel;  pack  described ?     Will  the  people  who  have 

animals  in  a  horrible  condition.     Storms  emigrated  to  California  revisit  the  land 

and  violent  rain.  of  their  nativity  by  this  route,  or  will  they 

"July  2  and  3. — Difficulties  and  dan-  relate  to  their  children  the  terrors  of  their 

gers  of  crossing  Plains  described.    Ra-  exodus,  and  warn  them  never  to  cross 

▼ages  of  cholera  amongst  savages.  again  a  region  so  replete  with  dangers  % 

"  July  9. — An  excellent  double  wagon  2.  Upon  the  crossings  of  the  lower  isth- 

purcha&ed  for  seventy-five  cents.  mus  the  dangers  are  as  formidable.    The 

"  July  19. — Passed  to-day  the  nearly  line  passes  for  nearly  six  thousand  miles 

consumed  fragments  of  about  one  dozen  along  a  coast  much  of  which  is  dreaded  for 

wagons  that  had  been   broken   up  and  its  rocks,  reefs  and  tornadoes. 

burned  by  their  owners ;  near  them  was  The  passenger  is  exposed  to  all  the 

piled  from  600  to  800  pounds  of  bacon,  dangers  of  fire2  explosion,  shipwreck,  to 

boxes,  bonnets,  trunks,  wagon  wheels,  epidemic  and  infectious  disease,  and  to 

whole  wagon  bodies,  cooking  utensils,  in  all  the  discomforts  of  a  voyage  prolonged 

fact   almost  every  article  of  household  to  nearly  twice  the  time  and  distance  of 

furniture  were  found  from  place  to  place  the  transatlantic  passage, 

along  the  prairie,  abandoned  for  want  of  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain 

means  of  transportation.  that  the  intercourse  by  these  routes  must 

"July  21. — The  road,  as  usual,  was  be  limited  to  those  who  travel  upon  the 
strewn  with  fragments  of  broken  and  compulsion  of  duty,  or  are  stimulated  by 
burnt  wagons,  trunks,  and  immense  the  appetite  for  gain.  We  intend  no  dispa- 
quantities  of  white  beans  thrown  away  ragement,  however,  to  the  lower1  cross- 
by  the  sackful,  from  fatigue  or  fear  ings ;  they  are  from  the  nature  of  things 
of  cholera.  Stoves,  gridirons,  moulding  temporary,  as  far  as  the  intercourse  with 
planes  and  carpenters'  tools  of  all  sorts  the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union  are  con- 
were  to  be  had  at  every  step  for  the  mere  ceraed,  but  thev  will  always  be  invaluable 
trouble  of  picking  them  up.  for  the  general  purposes  of  Pacific  com- 

"July  25. — Property  of  every  descrip-  merce,  and  for  tne  particular  trade  of  the 

tion  was  strewn  about  in  every  direction,  coast  of   South   and   Central  America, 

and  in  much  greater  quantities  than  we  Tehuantepec  itself,  offering  greater  facili- 

had    yet    seen.     Twenty-eight    persons  ties  for  the  inter-state  intercourse,  will  in 

drowned  during  the  year  in  crossmg  the  its  turn  be  superseded  by  rail-roads  cros- 

Platte.  sing  the  continent  in  the  latitudes  of  Cali- 

"July  27.  —  Passed  eleven  wagons  fornia  and  Oregon.  Until  that  period, 
broken  up.  Road  strewn  with  abandoned  however,  it  will  evidently  constitute  the 
property.  Bar  iron  and  steel  anvils  and  shortest  and  most  favorable  route, 
bellows,  crowbars,  drills,  augers,  gold  It  will  reduce  the  time  between  New- 
washers,  chisels,  axes,  lead  trunks,  York  and  San  Francisco  to  fifteen  days, 
spades,  plows,  grindstones,  ovens,  cook-  between  New-Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
ing  stoves,  kegs,  barrels,  harness,  cloth-  to  about  eleven. 

ing,  bacon  and  beans,  were  found  strewed  It  will,  in  effect  form  a  section  of  the 

along  the  road    The  carcasses  of  eight  following  rail-roads,  whilst  it  will  inci- 

oxen  lying  on  the  road  side  in  one  heap  dentally  benefit  many  others, 

explained  a  part  of  the  trouble.      An  1.    The  New-Orleans    and  Nashville 

excellent  rifle  was  found.    In  the  course  Rail-road, 

of  this  one  day  the  relics  of  17  wagons  2.  The  Opelousas  Rail-road. 
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3.  The  Mobile  and  Chicago  Rail-road,  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  whole  coos! 

4.  The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail-  mail  line  from  New- York  around  to  the 
road.  point  of  intersection,  off  Tehuantepec, 

5.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-  would  be  saved. 

road.  The  adoption  of  a  route  comparatively 

6.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-  domestic  would  diminish  greatly  the  ten- 
road,  dency  to  collision  between  our  citizens 

7.  The  Southwestern  Georgia  Rail-road,  and  the  punctilious  authorities    of  the 
8..  The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail-  European    dependencies    in    the    West 

road.  Indies. 

9.  The  Savannah  and  Florida  Rail-road.  The  saving  on  interest  and  insurance 

Each  of  these  nine  radial  lines,  with  upon  the  precious  metals,  would  consti- 
its  interior  connections,  will  contribute  tute  another  principal  subject  of  ad  van- 
to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  tage;  whilst  the  reduction  of  fares,  the 
the  states  and  cities  of  the  South  and  promotion  of  health  and  comfort  to  the 
Southwest  and  the  Pacific.  The  im-  immense  number  of  persons  annually 
mense  resources  upon  the  enumerated  passing  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
routes,  and  the  competition  amongst  them,  states,  all  demand  the  earnest  consi- 
will  reduce  greatly  the  charges  and  pro-  deration  of  the  government, 
mote  the  comfort  of  the  travel  upon  the  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the  effect 
Atlantic  section  of  the  route  to  California,  of  a  free  way  of  communication  for  the 

The  united  intercourse  of  California  citizens  of  the  United  States  across  the 

and  Mexico  will  have  a  similar  effect  Isthmus   of  Tehuantepec,  would  be  to 

upon  the  cost  of  crossing  the  Gulf  of  shorten  the  time,  reduce  the  cost  and  in- 

Mexico.  crease  the  comfort  of  their  intercourse 

The  reduction  of  ocean 'steaming  upon  with  the  prosperous  and  expanding  states 

the  Pacific  coast  will  contribute  to  the  of  the  Pacific ;   and  if  the  subject  has 

same  result.  been  placed  in  the  point  of  view  which  it 

It  will  lessen  greatly  the  cost  of  mail  merits,  it  is  obvious  that  the  American 

transportation,  because  the  mail  being  people  are  far  more  interested  in  securing 

already  paid    for    through    the    United  the  right  of  free  passage  across  the  Isth- 

States  to  New-Orleans,  Mobile  and  Pen-  mus  of  Tehuantepec  than  the  proprietors 

sacola,  and  provided  for  across  the  Gulf  of  the  Garay  grant. 


ART.  II.-WISOONSIN. 

POPULATION,  RE80URCE8  AND  STATISTICS. 

That  part  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  presenting  to  the  eye  scenery  that  is  inde- 

lying  west  of  the  Mcnomonee  River  and  scribable,  even  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist 
the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  was,  on  the       The  Mississippi  River  form?;  in  part>  the 

4th  day  of  July,  1836,  constituted  by  an  western  boundary  of  Wisconsin.     Among 

act  of  Congress  as  the  Territory  of  Wis-  the  tributaries  to  the  "  Father  of  Waters" 

consin.    In  the  year  1 848,  Wisconsin  was  in  the  state,  are  the  Wisconsin,  Chippewa, 

admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  Black  and  St.  Croix  Rivers.     The  Missis- 

On  the  northern  border  of  this  state  is  sippi  is  navigable  in  all  parts  bordering 

Lake  Superior — the  largest  body  of  fresh  on  this  state.     The  Wisconsin  is  also  of 

water  in  the  world;    and  on  the  eastj  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  small  steamers 

Lake    Michigan — second  only  to  Lake  ascending  to  the  "pine  regions."     The 

Superior  in  size — but  vastly  more  impor-  waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  usually  ori- 

tant  to  Wisconsin^  as  forming  a  link  in  ginate  in  springs  of  pure,  cold  water, 
the  great  chain  ot  inland  seas  that  con-       No  state  in  the  Union  has  increased 

nect  her  with  the  east.     Besides  these  with  the  same  rapidity  that  Wisconsin 

vast  bodies  of  water,  smaller  lakes  of  crys-  has,  (unless  we  except  California,  whose 

tal  clearness  are  scattered  promiscuously  population  can  hardly  as  yet  be  considered 

over  the  surface  of  the  state.    Many  of  as  altogether  permanent.)    Its  population 

them  are  of  the  most  romantic  nature,  has  progressed  as  follows  :^ 
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l«o,  tatai  population,. 30,945  rail-road  from  Milwaukee  to  Prairie  La 

ltS*  "         "  V' "'.'.'.'.  1 '. '........'.'.  A S!«77   Crosse,  on  the  Mississippi  River ;  another 

1817,'  "        «         III... . ! ""!."."  ...... .siojsis  from  Milwaukee  to Fona  du  Lac,  on  Lake 

18M,   "         "  805,438  Winnebago;  and  still  another  from  Mil- 

An  increase  at  the  rate  of  890  per  cent  waukee  to  Chicago,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. The  city  has,  by  a  vote  recently 
dit   " 


m      ^         credit  for  a  term  of 

„UUu  vi  yo7rhuriredlfi^n(L  ^fhe  ?<*«>  fo/.  ^  P"1?08®  °f  aiding  in  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  state,  for  the  f onfrachon  of  the  last  named  road, 
year  1849,  was  3,039,  or  one  to  every  called  the  ^ake  Shore  Rail-roadJ)  In 
hundred  inhabitants.  This  is  a  high  de-  two,  ?eare'  time;  l\ 1S  anticipated  this  road 
gree  of  health,  and  facts  gathered  from  will/be  completed,  when  Milwaukee  will 
the  census  returns  show  that  Wisconsin  *>?  m  *1Tec\  communication  with  New- 

is  one  of  the  healthiest  states  in  the  YoT*>°y  ^-road. 
^jnion  At  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Mil- 

Milwaukee  is  the  principal  city  in  the  waukee  River,  (which  runs  through  the 
•tate.  situated on-the shore 6fLakeMichi-  centre  of  the  city,  north  and  south)  a 
gan,  ninety  miles  north  of  Chicago.  This  dam  ha*  been  bwlt,  which  raises  the 
city  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  any  water  about  twelve  feet,  (hereby  cans- 
city  in  the  world.  In  1836,  there  was  PS  *  8]*ck  water  navigation  extend- 
but  one  frame  building  on  the  site  of  ™S  to  &e  ^JS8  °f  Humboldt,  some 
Milwaukee,  and  only  one  white  family  three  miles  n.orth-  A  *anal  °/,one  a,nd 
residing  in  this  section  of  the  country.        ?  quarter  miles  long  brings  this  water 

into  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

In  1898,  the  population  wu 800  and  creates  a  water-power  equal  to  about 

}qJ5|  u  ; J»^jjJ  one  hundred  runs  of  stone.     The  mills 

J84«,           «*               .* .' .' ...'..'.'.'.       '. '.  9,ew  and  factories  on  this  canal  have  the  ad- 
}2g,  |j 14,081    vantage  of  being  located  on  the  immedi- 

1850,           u               ;;;;."*""!^;;'iojooi  ate  bank  of  the  river,  and  may  be  ap- 
proached by  the  largest  class  steamers 

And  at  the  present  time  the  population  navigating  the  lakes, 

is  at  least  25,000.  Wisconsin  is  a  grain-producing  state, 

Liberal  charters  for  various  rail-roads,  notwithstanding  the  much-talked-of  fail- 
terminating  at  Milwaukee,  have  been  Ure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  years  '49, 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin.  '50  and  '51.  The  partial  failure  of  this 
The  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Rail-road  crop  during  the  years  just  mentioned,  has 
Company  have  already  completed  their  proved  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment 
road  to  Whitewater,  (50  miles,)  and  ex-  to  the  state,  causing  farmers  to  turn  their 
pect  by  the  first  of  January,  1853,  to  have  attention  to  a  variety  of  crops,  and  not  to 
it  completed  as  far  as  Madison,  the  capi-  rely  entirely  on  wheat,  as  they  had  been 
tal  of  tne  state,  (80  miles.)  The  western  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Considerable  at- 
terminus  has  not  yet  been  determined,  tention  has  been  attracted  to  flax,  and 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Prairie  iarge  quantities  have  been  raised  during 
du  Chien  will  be  selected  as  the  most  eli-  the  last  two  years.  A  farmer  at  Mukwo- 
gible  point.  nago,  Waukesha  county,  has,  for  a  number 


sue- 
this 

con  sin.  for  its  agricultural  as  well  as  its  8tate,  but  whether  Wisconsin  fanners  will 

mineral  productions,  are  considered,  to-  De  able  to  compete  with  their  brethren  of 

gether  with  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Ne-  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  a  matter  of 

braska,  as  tributaries.    In  looking  back  for  experiment 

ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the  advance  made  The  statistics  of  four  of  the  counties  in 

in  the  facilities  for  travel  and  transporta-  eastern  Wisconsin,  for  the  year  1850,  are 

tion,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  as  follows  : 
imagination  to  foresee  the  time  when  a 

chain  of  railway  will  extend  to  the  shores  Ne  Acm                 Bo** 

of  the  Pacific,  and  that  this  road  will  be  ******    ci~«i    y-ta.     wi** 

one  of  ihe  connecting  links  in  that  tho-  Milwaukee ....  39,077 ....  M»«g ...    jw. .  •  -50,095 

«««l,fc««f^««.U  Waukesha.  ..  19,174....  104.430....  1,703.... SSI,  190 

rooghfare  of  the  world.  ^eiM m>ji....  e«,ss8....  f7i....»i,M» 

A  charter  has  also  been  granted  for  a  Kenoana 10,73s....  50,9*8....  9M....318,om 
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With  the  above  population,  these  four  MO.WAUKEE-l.inw,  ISH-ISM- 

comities  had  for  exportation  not  less  than  imparl'. 

Siln.onu  Im-hel.  .,[  wheal,  being  an  aver-  MeRhmdlie,  tons tMW 

age  of  a  little  upward-  t>l  110  bushels  for  1™^'";  bbls'buUl |J™ 

eacli  hum— which  ;il  iu  cents  per  bushel  sri,;  bbii.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'"."'. .'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.".'.MJH 

would  be  8250,000.      There  are  other  Fnrit.bM. io,J» 

grains,  such  as  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats  ami  [SUbS^d. '.'.'.'.".'." ".'."".". V.V.V. '.'.".';.'. MJBUg 

barley,    which    swell   the   n^ri'irate   ot  L.th ..  4.»3^oo 

small    L'i;ii]is    to   quite    a   large  amount,  ceda"'"^^ ""        WW 

The  quantity  of  flax  raised  in  Ihcse  couu-  Hi»h  Winn  W  WbMir,  bbl> ".'.'.'.'.      ".'..-'..  ftfie 

ties    for   the    same    year  was    58,304  c«i 1,MJ 

pounds.  SSSTJ?  plQD,CI'b^;;::::::::.::::  *ffl 

Whilst  it  is   -.■inTuJU   supposed  that  Cn««,ibi ..im^m 

the    farmers    of  Wisconsin    have   been  JJS  JjjS',™"")™ ''S 

turning  their  atient  ion  ;i!mo-l  exclusively  pig  iron, '.....'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'''.'.'''."     *W 

to  grain,  it  is  gratifying1  to  si. lie  Hint  other  Lotomoilvei * 

branches  have  occupied  their  addition,  pSuivcim'toii"'/"'.'".''".'!l^^i'.'.il"    'u* 

the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  ' 

raising  wool.  Xtfrtt. 

In  these    counties,  according  to  the  ££?'££ '",§ 

census  returns,  we  find  the  number  of  Berf,'bbi«.'.'.'.'.'."!;'.!.'Il."^!^."l!"!"'"-  *!»l 

sheep  and  quantity  of  wool  as  follows;  'Wiiem,  t.tmtieia 'S'SJ 

BabIm I0.PM iU,2S3    i„J"iV.  saim 

k«»«ii» ivw aa,*»  B™„c^™;'tiM ;::.'.'.'.'.':::.':;:.':.'.■.'.'.'.'..'."'  "«« 

During   ll„.  year  1*>I.  ;i  l.'ir-e  m;„,l.,-r  L«d""i' "b1''"  "^ '. '""tSS& 

of  eheeji    was    hiouL'hl    into   Wi-cwisin  hUm\bb\»^.V/\\V/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' '.'.'.'.'.'.'. *!*» 

from  Oil  !■>  and  Michigan.     The  amount  Brtek WS,«0 

of  wool  therefore  produced  in  ^hc  above-  RACINE 

mentioned  counties   during  the   present  .    ^ 

— »T  Will   no   doubt   reach   175.000  lbs.  Merchaodlaa.  loo... ......'... ..  i.sia 

n  four  years,  the  united  products  of  |•l")n*•  ""^  bo* Jjj 

four  counties  will  not  be  less  than  swV.bti'i'  e!iM 

Knn.mm   Bm    of  wool,  an!  will   ilouVlcss  i'niom    .  ..  «>n 

bring  iiii  uni<<nnl  erjiiiil  Lithe  sum  which  ^'^''^^^ "*  "  iojoooS 

will    then    be    received  for  their  now  Bttnciei  z.wtiow 

grealesl    staple.      These  uniled   in   the  '»*»  wi«e«anil  Woi.iy.bbi.  i*J 

year  1855   will  yield   not  less  tha-i  half  pji'^t'.,,  "     ,?? 

ft  million  of  dollars,  and  nearh   double  w«ifi  !j-„  ".'.".".     M0 

this  sum  would  be  realized  if  the  domes-  cSLS?™*.00" *im 

tic  interests  were  only  fostered   by  the  t«h  Bar*.  eo'id».*... .;.'*.'.",*". ''.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'       'lOO 
government. 

The  products  of  these  counties  may  be  FUnt  bbit  Btpom  ^^ 

taken  as  a  fair  basis,  in  order  to  form  an  Po>i.'bW»    .....V,,.  ..'.'.'.'..*.*.*.'.'.'  ..'"'    .  1,111 

estimate  for  the  balance  of  the  slate  K?"- 6h'' —2™ 

Takini:   only   the   on,000  farms-as   re.  SSMSf.r.'.V^lir.V.^I.'r.r:::       ££S 

ported  liytlu!   census  returns  (-1  1850 — as  Baii»i.  tu«bel»..        *0.We 

under  cultivation,  the  amount    realized  vJJJ}  "jEy*1* in£I)! 

by  farmers  mi  wool  and  wheat  would  be  liiJc.  u« ',*.'.',*.*.'.'.'.'...'.  .'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.,.  m.ooo 

fSJMO.OOO  nt  [ire-ent  prices.  At*™,  too* » 

For  the  following  statement  of  the  ira-  fc«tMa<™.'tiiii""" !.".'. ':?::'"'""".'.     «* 

ports  and  exports  of  the  eastern  distne!  awidnn,  bM*.  talk '.jjJT 

of  Wisconsin  —  comprising   the    p-uts   ■:  jjj';  j£J£t        £?£ 

Milwaukee^Riicine,  Kenosha.  Shriioyirau, 

Port   Washington  and   Mnnitouwoc — we  kenoshs. 

»re  indebted  to  Allen  W.  Hatch,  Esq.,  Wmh„di(B)  to„     hv"u-  ,  ™ 

the  efficient  collector  of  the  port:  sondrio,  ub.  bulk ".'.'.  !"."."I".".*".*."  '.'.*.'..'...  ijm 
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Salt,  baft...... 

8alt,bbls 

Fruit,  bbls 

Fish,  bbls 

Lumber,  tawed. 
Lath 


...  3,160 
...  9,933 
...  9,141 
60 
3,716,817 
187,900 


Shingles 168,290 

Cedar  Posts    9,421 

High  Wines  and  Whisky,  bbls   686 

Coal,  tons  161 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bbls 945 

Pig  lion,  tons 4 

Export*. 

Floor,  bbla 9,659 

Pork,  bbls 56 

Wheat,  bushels 933,059 

Oats,  bushels 59,769 

Barley,  bdfchels 55,196 

Corn,  bushels 31,168 

Wool,  lbs 30,731 

Hides,  lbs 90,160 

Merchandise 273 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 5,045 

SHEBOYGAN. 

^  Imports. 

Merchandise,  tons 9,446 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 1,262 

•alt,  bag* 300 

8alt,bbls 650 

Fruit,  bbls 500 

High  Wines  and  Whisky,  bbls   90 

Coal,  tons 88 

Piglron,tons  30 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bbls 100 

_  Exports. 

Flour,  bbfai 163 

J«»>bbls SfS84 

Oats,  bushels 3  650 

Barley,  bushels 1,000 

Wool,  lbs 9,250 

Hides,  lbs 69,440 

Ashes,  tons 201 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 934 

Merchandise,  tons .".....'.*!'       73 

Lumber 1,833,800 

£*tn 247,000 

Sfctofks 1,199,000 

PORT  WASHINGTON. 

Impart*. 

Merchandise,  tons 1  600 

Sundries,  bbls  bulk 1,500 

Salt,  bbls 200 

Fruit,  bbls 500 

High  Wines  and  Whisky,  bbls  1,000 

Expert*. 

Flour,  bbls 3,000 

Fish,  bbls 200 

Oats,  bushels 2,000 

Barley,  bushels 1.500 

Ashes,  tons »     000 

Brick 500,000 

Wood,eords 10,000 

Stores 900,000 

Hops,  tons 10 

Hoop  Poles. * 50,000 

Potatoes,  bushels 95,000 

MANITOUWOC. 

Import*. 

Flour,  bbls 661 

Pork,  bbia 437 

Beef,  bbls 74 

Meal,  bbls 558 

Salt,  bbls 855 

Fiaegar.bbl* 65 

Butter,  firkins 190 

Laj^lba 7,800 


Fresh  Pork,  lbs 15,400 

Mutton  Hams,  lbs 7,000 

Beans,  bush 130 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bbls 130 

Merchandise,  tons 395 

Export*. 

Lumber 4,895,000 

Lath 855,000 

Pickets 975,000 

Shingles 15,467,000 

Cedar  Posts 8,700 

Shingle  Bolts,  cords 750 

Wood,  cords 1,750 

Tan  Bark,  cords 75 

Square  Timber 8,000 

White  Fish,  bbls 1,190 

Cranberries,  bbls 96 

Potash,  tons 3 

Black  Salts,  tons 3 

Maple  Sugar,  lbs 9£00 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  THK  TSAR 

1852. 

Import*. 

Merchandise,  tons 30,989 

Sundries,  bbls,  bulk 55,838 

Salt,  bags...: 31,985 

Salt,  bbls 35,735 

Fruit,  bbls 17,517 

Fish,  bbls 1,208 

Lumber,  sawed 40,401,139 

Lath 4,556,400 

Shingles 13,125,640 

Cedar  Posts 12,788 

High  Wines  and  Whisky,  bbls 6,517 

Coal,  tons 2,177 

Pig  Iron,  tons 508 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bbls 2,459 

Cut  Stone,  tons 350 

Cheese,  lbs 123,000 

Tan  Bark,  cords 1,375 

Rail-road  Iron,  tons 550 

Locomotives 4 

Potters*  Clay,  tons 79 

Fruit  Trees 11,150 

Export*. 

Flour,  bbls 142,015 

Pork,  bbls 5,000 

Beef,  bbls 4,043 

Fish,  bbls 4,774 

Wheat,  bush 687,634 

Oats,  bush 193,405 

Barley,  bush 274,327 

Corn,  bush 72,342 

Wool,  lbs 372,708 

Hides,  lbs 504,500 

Ashes,  tons 1,418 

Lard,  lbs 46,000 

Broom  Corn,  tons 843 

Merchandise,  tons 1,535 

Lead,  tons 987,840 

Lime,  bbls  2,500 

Brick 853,000 

Hay,  tons 250 

Ship  Knees 279 

Lumber 6,658,800 

Lath 1,102,000 

Shingles 16,666,000 

Wood,  cords 11J50 

Staves 200,000 

Hops,  tons 10 

Hoop  Poles 50,000 

Potatoes,  bush 25,000 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 36,150 

The  valuation  of  the  exports  from  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin,  for  the  year  1851,  is...  $2,156,183  10 

Loss  to  the  district  by  partial  or  total 
wreck,  from  the  year  1839  to  1851  in- 
clusive  $313,150  00 

Tonnage  of  the  district 6,59$ 

Seamen  employed 
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The  following  statistics  of  the  exports  ties  for  easy  access  to  the  east  and  south, 
from  the  state  bordering  on  the  Mis-  affording  promise  of  great  agricultural 
sissippi.  we  extract  from  the  speech  of  and  commercial  prosperity.  Perhaps  no 
Hon.  Otis  Hoyt>  in  the  Assembly  of  1852 :   state  can  enjoy  so  many  advantages  at 

so  little  expense. 

TS^^£JtcJSr^J^ta"3«lS  ,  Thet?7ns^'h«  interior  are  destined 
logs,  eleven  saws— cutting  ]5,ooo,ooo  feet  or  to  a  rapid  growth,  for  the  rail-road  system 
•awed  lumber  annually,  at  no  per  ^JJJ**™}  will  give  to  them  nearly  all  the  advan- 

Io!ooo;66o  feet 'i'"ioii'.V."  V.V./.V.V/..V. '.'.'..    so',000  tages  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  rivef  and 
On  the  St.  Croix  River,  there  are  seventeen  lake  towns,  and  the  farmers  in  every  part 

mSS^S^K^. iT'000  feett  at  *10 iK  of  the  state  will  have,  at  their  own  doors, 

n,uou,(Xiu  logs,  at  so nu.uw  ,  .       p      , '  .  .  j    _a 

Snare  timber,  lath.  &c 10,000  a  ready  market  for  their  surplus  products. 
ie  Chippewa  River  yields  20,000,000  feet  <*  It  only  remains  an  open  question^vhether 

i,oo?Kt  ofiogs;"aVi5.:::*:.V.V.::::.::   ao'.ooo  manufactures  may  be  successfully  intio- 

Square  timber,  lath,  shingles,  &c 5,000  duced,  so  as  to  augment  the  resources 

i     Klack..  ?ffr  yield8  15'000'000  feet  of  15nnoo  and  quicken  into  greater  activity  other 

lumber, at  $10 150,000    .  n.   .  .,     bT,i       ,  *j  iv  * 

Logs,  square  timber,  lath,  shingles,  <fec . . .    15,000  industrial  pursuits.    It  has  been  said  that 
Purs  and  peltries  from  the  whole  region. . . .  200,000  Wisconsin  cannot  become  a  manufactur- 

The  whole  amount  of  exports  from  this  part  •  ,    ,      ■.  *i „a^ •   ^ 

ofthc  state, is  estimated  at ...1,170,000  mg  state,  because  there  are  no  extensive 

coal  beds  to  furnish  motive  power ;  but 

In  concluding  this  article,- we  would  whether  manufactures  are  dependent 
■ay,  that  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Upon  the  supply  and  cost  of  coal,  and 
Wisconsin  have  attracted  the  attention  whether  wood  and  water  may  not  afford 
of  capitalists  and  scientific  men.  The  a  sufficient  and  economical  substitute, 
extent  of  her  territory,  and  the  fertility  of  are  questions  yet  to  be  solved, 
the  soil,  ready,  by  the  alternations  of  prai-  The  construction  of  canals  in  the  older 
lie  and  timber,  for  the  labor  of  the  nus-  states  a  few  years  ago  increased  the 
bandman,  bid  fair  to  make  this  one  of  the  manufacturing  facilities  by  furnishing  a 
first  agricultural  states  in  the  Union.  large  water-power ;   and  why  may  not 

Internal  improvements  are  needed  to  Wisconsin,  which    abounds    in   natural 
bring  into  communication  with  the  mar-   water-falls  and  rapid  streams,  turn  them 
kets  the  interior  counties ;  but  all  the  lake  to  advantage  to  increase  her  resources 
shore  on  the  eas^  and  the  river  counties    ^d  benefit  her  sons  % 
on  the  west,  enjoy  the  best  natural  facili- 
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FART  III. 

The  use  of  state  or  government  stocks  pie  as  a  government^  to  the  people  as 

as  securities  for  a  paper  currency,  in-  individuals.    The  result  of  such  a  scheme 

volves  the  most  important  considerations,  is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

It  opens  up  all  the  Questions  touching  a  The  whole  fabric  of  the  currency  being 

public  debt,  to  which  we  must  in  due  built  on  credit  accumulated  on   credit) 

course  direct  our  attention.  the  edifice  gradually  expands  and  en- 

Our  first  proposition  is.  that  the  credit  larges,  and  finally  becomes  s<j  large  and 

of  a  state  is  no  fit  foundation  for  a  paper  overtowering,  that  it  is  borne  down  al* 

currency.    The  stocks  of  a  state  are  only  most  by  its  own  superincumbent  weight, 

its  promissory  notes.  crushing  the  whole  community  beneath 

Upon  these,  as  securities,  free  banking  its  ruins.    No  prudent  merchant  would 

bases  a  lower  order  or  stratum  of  pro-  knowingly  extend  his  confidence  to  the 

missory  notes,  viz. :  the  notes  or  paper  country  dealer  whose  whole  resources 

promises  of  banks,  and  again,  for  these  were  built  on  similar  frail  foundations, 

are  exchanged  the  notes  or  promises  of  He  would  feel  that  he  was  recklessly 

private  persons — thus  giving  us  a  de-  careless  to  sell  out  his  property  to  indi- 

fcending  series  of  credits,  from  the  peo-  viduals  whose  credit  was  built  on  the 
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credit  of  a  class  of  other  individuals,  who  now  found  themselves  in  the  vortex  of 
in  turn  obtained  their  credit  from  some  an  excitement  well  nigh  as  maddening, 
other  and  still  more  distant  individuals,  We  need  not  detail  the  result  of  that 
whose  own  wealth,  in  fine,  was  but  a  excitement.  The  recoil  is  yet  fresh  in 
mere  credit  itself.  our  minds.  He  who  was  the  millionaire 
To  say  nothing  of  the  frailty  of  such  a  and  capitalist  of  the  spring-tide  had 
foundation  for  a  currency,  what  must  be  hardly  wherewith  to  get  a  breakfast  in 
the  effect  of  the  scheme  on  the  whole  the  succeeding  winter,  even  though  his 
system  of  values?  Is  it  not  plain  that  pockets  were  crammed  with  thousands 
such  a  multiplication  and  overriding  of  m  bank  paper.  But  it  was  not  the  mil* 
credit  on  credit  gives  the  whole  paper  lionaire  alone  or  mostly  who  suffered  by 
money  system  an  accelerated  and  ac-  that  panic.  The  laborer  was  the  man 
cumulated  energy,  which  grows  with  its  upon  whom  that  blighting  bank  revul- 
every  impulse.  It  is  the  elastic  ball,  sion  fell  most  terribly.  Well  might  it  be 
whose  velocity  increases  with  every  said  of  all  such  paper  manias,  "  that  they 
rebound,  until  the  rapidity  of  its  speed  are  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  inven- 
bafEes  the  skill  of  those  who  set  it  in  tions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field 
motion.  Once  started,  the  expansive  with  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow, 
system  can  never  stop,  but  must  go  on  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression  and  taxa- 
increasing  in  power.  Bear  with  us  a  tion — these  bear  lightly  on  the  happi~ 
moment  while  we  recall  a  few  incidents  ness  of  the  community,  compared  with 
in  the  history  of  our  currency.  During  fraudulent  currencies  and  the  robberies 
our  Revolutionary  struggle  the  Conti-  committed  by  depreciated  paper.;; 
nental  Congress  issued  about  three  hun-  And  now,  if  our  state  government  do 
dred  millions  of  paper  money,  in  the  not  adopt  prompt  measures  to  arrest  the 
shape  of  bills  of  credit)  and  such  was  the  further  increase  of  our  paper  currency, 
untoward  result  of  that  action,  that  in  the  scenes  of  1837  will  again  be  repeated. 
1787  every  precaution  was  taken  to  Then  the  currency  rose  to  the  enormous 
guard  against  the  occurrence  of  such  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
evils.  "  Now,"  said  Oliver  Ellsworth,  millions.  From  this  excessive  expansion 
"is  the  favorable  moment  to  shut  ana  it  sank  in  1843  to  fifty-eight  millions,  and 
bar  the  door  against  paper  money ."  The  in  1847  rose  to  one  hundred  and  five  mil- 
states  were  positively  prohibited  by  the  lions,  and  now,  in  1852,  it  has  attained 
constitution  irom  making  anything  but  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil* 
cold  and  silver  a  legal  tender,  and  the  lions.  And  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  a 
federal  government  was  denied  the  tide  of  gold  is  setting  in  from  every  shore, 
power  of  emitting  bills  of  credit  or  estab-  and  when  the  receipts  of  coin  from  Cali- 
tishing  a  national  bank.  To  make  their  forma  have  in  the  aggregate  reached 
opinions  still  more  explicit,  the  hard  two  hundred  millions. 
money  men  of  1789,  in  the  very  first  What  stability  can  there  be  in  the  va- 
revenue  act  of  Congress,  prohibited  the  lue  of  property  or  contracts?  What  steady 
payment  of  revenue  dues  and  duties  with  employment  can  labor  expect  when  the 
anything  but  gold  and  silver.  It  was  artificial  standard  by  which  property 
not  long,  however,  before  the  ingenuity  contracts  and  labor  are  measured,  is  thus 
of  interest  overleaped  all  such  restrictions,  constantly  and  violently  fluctuating?  In 
The  convulsions  of  1819,  1825  and  1837.  other  words,  when  your  currency  is  perio- 
each  and  singular,  attest  the  rapid  dically  depreciated  by  an  over-issue  of 
growth  of  our  banking   system.     The  paper. 

most  memorable  of  those  revulsions  was  We  deride  and  contemn  the  mean  ar- 
thatofl837.  During  the  three  preceding  tifice  of  those  monarchs  who  debased 
years  our  banking  capital  had  increased  their  coin  and  unsettled  the  standard  of 
ninety-one  millions,  and  our  banking  cir-  value  in  use  among  their  own  people, 
eolation  fifty-four  millions.  The  loans  And  yet  this  very  tning  we  contemn— 
lose  from  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  this  monstrous  power  to  violate  all  con- 
to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  tracts  and  prostrate  labor,  has  been  be- 
being  an  average  annual  expansion  of  stowed  by  the  legislatures  of  republican 
about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  effect  government  on  moneyed  corporations. 
of  this  inflation  of  credit  was  instan-  Government  dare  not  debase  its  coin, 
taneous  and  tremendous.  Men  who  had  but  banks  are  invested  with  the  sovereign 
laughed  at  the  insane  bubbles  of  the  power  to  depreciate  the  currenoy  at  will. 
**•    •    '     '  and  South  Sea  speculations,  And  as  if  to  encourage  them  to  perpetu- 
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ate  the  abuse,  they  are  permitted  to  levy  is  obvious.  First  come  the  issues  of  state 
a  tax,  in  the  shape  of  discounts  and  in-  stocks,  created  by  the  contraction  of  debts 
terests,  on  this  enormous  and  expanded  exceeding  the  revenue.  Upon  these  are 
circulation  of  $160,000,000.  built  the  Danks ;  the  credit  of  the  state 

Now.  while  banks  have  this  power,  being  converted  into  a  sort  of  reservoir, 
without  limitation,  the  requiring  of  secu-  from  which  the  faint  and  exhausted  credit 
rity  for  the  circulation,  to  protect  the  bill-  of  individuals  is  refreshed  and  renewed, 
holder,  is  a  mere  mockery ;  for  we  may  Speculation,  which  the  previous  want  of 
anticipate  a  succession  of  expansions  and  capital  so  strongly  prohibited,  now  springs 
contractions  of  the  currency,  overthrow-  up  with  an  unnatural  and  redoubled 
ing  all  credit,  and  prostrating  every  power.  The  credit  extended  by  the 
branch  of  industry.  bank  to  its  friends  spreads  through  every 

Free  banking  is  one  thing — free  trade  ramification  of  commerce,  enhancing  no- 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper-money  is  a  minal  values,  and  giving  large  profits  to 
very  different  affair.  Free  trade  in  the  the  bold  and  daring  adventurer.  Pru- 
issue  of  paper-money  has  never  succeed-  dent  men  are  at  length  caught  in  the  tide, 
ed  any  where.  The  more  free  the  manu-  and  larger  obligations  and  greater  debts 
facture  of  paper-money,  the  more  it  is  are  contracted.  Finally,  however,  pay- 
enlarged,  and  as  the  amount  increases,  day  will  come  round,  as  come  it  must 
the  (fanger  of  revulsions  becomes  more  The  note-payers  find  their  means  locked 
imminent.  It  is  true  there  cannot  be  an  up  in  their  speculations.  Their  profits  are 
indefinite  expansion  of  a  currency  which  still  too  small  to  realize,  and  new  loans 
is  convertible  into  coin.  The  liability  of  must  be  contracted.  The  banks  soon  find 
the  paper  to  be  returned  home  for  coin  themselves  immeasurably  expanded.  Mo- 
tends,  we  know,  to  keep  it  at  the  same  ney  becomes  a  little  scarce,  and  there  is  a 
average.  Nevertheless,  the  vibrations  of  cry  for  more  banks  and  more  paper  money, 
an  elastic  currency  are  sometimes  consi-  To  establish  new  banks,  new  public 
derable  before  the  check  of  the  law  of  debts  and  new  stocks  must  be  created, 
supply  and  demand  can  operate.  Other  The  old  stocks  have  been  absorbed,  and 
causes  may  tend  to  sustain  exchange,  the  demand  for  them  has  carried  their 
and  thus  to  maintain  an  inflated  paper  value  to  an  inflated  and  fictitious  height 
issue.  In  1837  we  saw  those  causes  at  The  idea  of  large  premiums  on  six  per 
work,  and  the  expansion  reached  an  in-  cent,  loans  soon  fascinates  the  legislature, 
crease  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  and  new  improvements  are  devised,  ana 
whole  amount  of  the  currency,  which  new  debts  contracted.  Extravagant 
was  followed  by  contractions  to  less  than  schemes  are  projected,  and  great  systems 
the  former  circulation.  of  railways  and  canals  are  set  on  foot 

Whilst  we  are  busy  in  providing,  lest  a  Thus  it  is  that  a  huge  debt  is  created, 
man  should  lose  a  one-dollar  note,  we  an  expanded  currency  created,  and  heavy 
have  made  no  provision  against  a  flue-  taxation  originated,  which  must  ulti- 
tuation  which  changes  the  value  of  his  mately  result  in  pecuniary  disaster  of  the 
property  one-half,  reduces  a  claim  he  severest  character, 
may  have  to  receive  one-half,  or  dou-  Let  us  look  at  New-York  and  see  if  we 
bles  the  debt  he  may  have  to  pay.  The  have  not  here  sketched  the  outline  of  her 
remedy  of  this  evil  has  received  too  little  recent  banking  career.  In  the  conven- 
attention  from  our  modern  legislators;  tionofl846,  her  finances  were  the  sub- 
and  yet,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  ject  of  grave  and  anxious  debate.  In  the 
sound  banking  system,  and  should  at  records  of  that  convention,  the  reports 
once  control  our  legislation.  and  speeches  of  Hoffman,  Cambreleng, 

No  banking  statutes  should  be  sane-  Chatfield  and  others,  all  bear  on  two 
tioned  which  do  not  limit,  by  some  fixed  great  subjects — the  public  debt  and  the 
and  proper  standard,  the  extent  of  our  pa-  currency.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  great 
per  circulation.  This  is  the  grievous  evil,  objects  which  the  convention  had  assem- 
to  the  removal  of  which  Ricardo  address-  bled  to  arrange.  After  a  most  searching 
ed  his  clear  and  able  intellect,  and  discussion,  the  able  views  of  Mr.  Hot? 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  famous  Bui-  man  were  adopted.  He  contended  that 
lion  Act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  the  state  debt  should  be  paid  at  the  ear- 

It  is  therefore  plain,  that  stocks  in  them-  liest  moment,  and  with  the  least  possible 
selves  are  no  proper  securities  against  charge  of  interest-  "  If  we  want,'7  said 
an  inflated  currency.  he,  "a  great  charnel-house  o f  pauperism, 

The  practical  operation  of  the  system  go  on  with  these  debts  and  taxation.    Go 
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cm  and  borrow  money  to  squander  it  all  inflated  currency  and  an  endless  public 
over  the  state  again  in  internal  improve-  debt.  And  will  the  pay-day  never  come 
ments.  «*  *  *  It  was  the  accursed  round?  Are  these  "Daedalian  wings" 
power  of  taxation  which  made  pauper-  of  paper  money  always  to  bear  us  aloft? 
ism,  produced  crime,  misery  and  distress  These  stocks  must  one  day  be  paid  or  re- 
in afi  countries,  and  he  looked  to  his  newed.  Interest  on  interest  will  accu- 
children  as  a  parent,  when  he  said  that  mulate.  In  seventeen  years  the  debt 
he  desired  not  to  see  their  limbs  fettered,  will  be  doubled.  Taxation  must  grow 
or  their  bodies  withered,  by  any  accursed  oppressive,  and  the  wages  of  labor,  the  re- 
debtor  system,  by  whomsoever  begun."  wards  of  agriculture,  and  the  returns  of 
In  accordance  with  such  ideas,  the  commerce  will  dwindle  and  droop.  Spec- 
Vllth  article  of  the  New- York  Constitu-  ulation  will  cease  and  "hard  times"  will 
tion  was  adopted  by  a  large  vote.  That  become  household  words.  Once  stricken 
article  contemplated  the  entire  payment  with  panic  the  whole  fabric  of  credit  will 
of  the  state  debt  by  the  year  1862,  and  po-  totter,  and  the  flimsy  free  banks,  whose 
sitively  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  foundations  are  paper,  will  fall  around  us 
contracting  any  debt,  except  in  the  ex- 
traordinary events  of  war,  invasion,  &c,  "  ™ck  "  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  bank* 
,         .,    J.               .,      .   .     '          u    i   la      X  ln  Valombrosa." 

unless  the  law  authorizing  such  debt  at 

the  same  moment  provided  for  its  liquida-  There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  system, 
tion,  in  18  years,  hy  direct  annual  taxa-  but  its  own  destruction.  Its  great  curse 
tion.  And,  as  if  to  guard  still  further  is  its  constant  tendency  to  excess.  What 
against  abuse,  all  such  laws  were  required  then  is  worse  adapted  to  the  peculiar  exi- 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  a  direct  vote  of  gencies  of  Louisiana  than  sucn  a  plan  ?  It 
the  people.  With  these  restraints  and  has  no  merit  for  our  state,  whose  great- 
checks,  it  was  hoped  that  that  great  state  est  aim  should  be  to  set  her  currency 
would  avoid  all  the  calamities  of  an  enor-  and  credit  on  the  soundest  basis,  so  that 
mous  public  debt.  But  alas !  the  same  foreign  capital  will  be  invited  to  us,  and 
convention  which  adopted  these  re-  thus  the  limited  means,  now  possessed, 
straints,  also  adopted  the  free  banking  be  left  free  to  the  pursuit  of  more  active 
clause,  making  uie  stocks  of  the  state  enterprise  and  commerce.  And  here 
the  basis  and  security  of  the  currency,  we  will  say — because  it  is  true  for  us,  as 
The  same  instrument  which  prohibited  it  is  true  for  all — that  no  scheme  of 
the  creation  of  a  new  debt>  made  it  the  finance — no  new  plan  of  getting  rich 
interest  of  the  all  potent  moneyed  power  to  fast — no  quick  road  to  prosperity,  will 
have  an  unending  and  illimitable  state  avail  us  aught.  There  is  one  way  and 
debt.  only  one,   and  that  is  stern  and  rigid 

What  was  the  consequence  ?    Why,  economy— economy  personal,  municipal 

state  stocks  soon  got  scarce  and  high,  and  state.    These  royal  roads  to  wealth 

New  banks  were  wanted,  and  bankers  will  always  lead  to  the  slough  of  despond, 

began  to  seek  new  sources  of  security.  Let  us  get  up  from  our  apathy— call  not 

Only  six  years  after  the  adjournment  on  Hercules — but  help  ourselves,  in  the 

of  the  convention  a  large  majority  of  the  only  way,  by  which  true  men  ever  help 

legislature  passed  the  Canal    Enlarge-  themselves — economy,  perseverance  and 

ment  Bill—  an  act  which,  violating  the  industry.    These  are  better  than  all  the 

spirit  and  letter  of  the  Vllth  article  of  captivating  schemes  of  finance.     With- 

the  Constitution,  creates  a  new  debt  of  out  them  neither  banks  nor  credits  can 

$7,000,000,  and  authorizes  banking  on  de-  help  us. 

posit  of  the  scrip  or  certificates  of  the  The  history  of  free  banking  in  New- 
debt.  It  is  true  tnat  an  enlightened  judi-  York  demonstrates  not  merely  that  a 
ciary  decided  the  bill  unconstitutional,  public  debt  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
but  the  machinery  of  party  has  been  of  the  institution,  but  also  and  principal- 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  and  the  ly  demonstrates  that  free  banking  gene- 
Vllth  article  has  been  evaded,  and  the  rates  a  tendency  to  create  debt  and  to  in- 
bill  will  now  succeed,  and  the  labors  of  dulge  in  unwise  and  extravagant  improye- 
the  convention  to  free  the  state  from  ments.  Where  it  exists,  all  conservative 
"the  accursed  debtor  system,"  be  utterly  and  restraining  tendencies  (which  are 
and  forever  lost.  feeble  enough  at  best)  are  taken  from 

Now,  what  is  true  of  New-York  will  the  legislature,  and  a  proclivity  is  en- 
be  ten-fold,  more  true  of  Louisiana.  If  gendered  to  borrow  money  and  saddle 
we  have  free  banking^  we  will  have  an  posterity  with  a  load  of  dety  from  which 
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they  may  never  recover.  For  free  bank-  and  development  of  republican  principle* 
ing  is  but  a  temporary  policy,  unless  the  Bad  enough  is  it  when  a  perpetual  debt 
state  is  always  m  debt.  It  has  its  ex-  is  entailed  on  a  people  by  an  extravagant 
istence  only  as  long  as  the  debt  shall  and  dissolute  ancestry ;  but  grievous  and 
last}  and  however  remote  may  be  the  accursed  is  such  a  debt  when  it  chains 
day  of  our  deliverance  from  such  a  bur-  the  people  down  to  bad  laws  and  bad 
den,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  build  our  government)  which  they  dare  not  disturb 
monetary  system  on  a  basis  so  temporary  lest  they  be  impoverished  in  the  agitation 
that  in  a  few  years  more  we  may  be  they  create.  Long  distant  be  the  day 
called  on  to  remodel  it  entirely,  because  when  our  government  is  upheld  by  such 
there  are  no  longer  public  debts  or  stocks  considerations.  Its  true  foundation  is  in 
to  build  it  on.  Either  the  one  or  the  the  affections  of  the  people,  not  in  their 
other  alternative  will  occur — that  the  use  fear.  A  national  debt  is  a  national  evil— 
of  stocks  for  banking  will  breed  a  system  sometimes  necessary,  but  always  to  be 
of  extravagance,  which  will  plunge  us  into  avoided  if  possible.  It  were  better,  often, 
the  most  desperate  calamity,  or  that  if  nay,  most  of  the  time,  that  the  government 
our  legislature  wisely  resist  all  the  influ-  should  raise  the  required  funds  within 
ences  of  a  potent  moneyed  power  and  con-  the  year  and  by  the  cheapest  system  of 
stantly  curtail  the  debt  and  pay  off  the  taxes.  The  man  of  commerce  may  fre- 
interest  and  principal,  that  then,  sooner  quently  do  well  to  borrow  money  at 
or  later,  free  banks  must  themselves  interest.  His  occupation  and  his  profits 
stop;  and  thus  the  country  be  thrown  permit  it;  but  a  nation,  except  in  case  of 
back  to  the  starting  point  and  be  forced  war,  &c,  had  far  better  raise  ner  revenue 
to  adopt  some  new  system,  which  will  by  taxes  than  loans.  When  a  govern- 
establish  the  currency  ana  secure  the  ment  commences  to  borrow  she  is  first  to 
public.  pay  her  brokers  and  agents,  and  then 

So  that,  take  it  at  best,  free  banking  year  after  year  an  accumulation  of 
is  but  a  scheme  for  to-day,  and  can  interest.*  That  interest  is  an  annual 
never  be  looked  to  as  "a  final  settlement  tax  on  labor,  which  makes  the  bread  of 
of  all  the  questions'7  pertaining  to  the  the  poor  man  bitter  with  the  ill-paid 
currency.  How  much  better  then  would  sweat  of  his  brow.  Let  us  beware,  then, 
it  be  to  start  some  other  plan  which  could  how  we  build  up  a  currency  on  so  dan- 
stand  every  change,  and  not  depend  on  gerous  a  basis— dangerous,  not  because  it 
the  over-shifting  and  changeful  policy  is  insecure,  but  doubly,  trebly  dangerous, 
that  may  prevail  in  our  state.  But  per-  because  of  its  tempting  premiums,  which 
hap  some  will  contend  that  no  con-  gild  the  bitter  pill  of  debt;  and  make  us 
ceivable  period  can  occur  when  the  state  put  off  the  day  of  redemption  to  u  a  more 
or  federal  government  will  be  out  of  convenient  season." 
debt,  and  that  it  is  not  moreover  desira-  And  do  the  people  know  the  cost  of  a 
ble  to  hasten  such  an  event.  public  debt  ?    If  not,  let  them  hear  the 

The  peculiar  condition  of  Great  Bri-  words  of  wisdom : 
tain  has  of  late  years  drawn  great  atten-  "  Taxes  upon  every  article  that  enters 
tion  to  the  general  subject  of  a  public  into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is 
debt.  It  is  now  urged  that  a  national  placed  under  the  foot ;  taxes  upon  every- 
debt  is  an  essential  element  in  modern  thing  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  fee), 
civilized  states,  affording  convenient  in-  smell  or  taste ;  taxes  upon  warmth,  light 
vestments  for  the  widow,  orphan  and  and  locomotion :  taxes  on  everything  on 
learned  professions,  and  furthermore,  se-  earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth; 
curing  by  the  tie  of  interest,  direct  and  taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's 
personal,  the  devotion  of  the  citizen  to  appetite  and  the  drug  which  restores  him 
good  order  and  strong  government.  How  to  health;  taxes  on  the  ermine  which 
far  this  may  be  true  of  Great  Britain  it  is  decorates  the  judge  and  the  rope  which 
not  necessary  to  discuss.  Two  things  hangs  the  criminal;  on  the  poor  man's 
axe  clear :  first,  that  the  stocks  of  judi-  salt  and  the  rich  man's  spice ;  on  the 
ciously  managed  railways  and  canals  brass  nails  of  the  coffin  ana  the  ribbons 
afford  quite  as  good  a  security  for  invest-  of  the  bride ;  at  bed  or  board,  couchant 
ments  as  many  of  our  state  stocks ;  and  or  levant,  we  must  pay."f 
secondly,  that  a  government  which  has 

to  preserve  itself  from  rebellion  and  riot  *  Wc  learn  that  lhe  late  loan  of  **,ooo,ooo,  effected 
by  the  timidity  and  caution  of  its  citizen  Z&fSuZEfg&r*  *"' fer  ******* 

Creditors,  is  not  fit  for  the  dissemination       t  Sidney  Smith  to  Brother  Jonathan. 
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Debt  filth  and  sin  have  been  termed  feverish  and  unnatural  tract  of  excite- 

the  great   enemies  of  man ;  and    well  ment."*    It  was  just  such  prosperity  as 

does  o!ebt  deserve  its  bad  pre-eminence,  this  which  waited  on  England  during  all 

when  even  to  England,  whose  life  seems  her  contests  with  Napoleon.     During  the 

well  nigh  immortal,  and  whose  resources  whirl  and  excitement  of  that  war,  her 

have  been    as    exnaustless  and   whose  commerce  was  flourishing,  her  finances 

vigor  as  fresh  as  if  she  were  gifted  with  well  ordered,  and  her  manufactories  reap- 

perennial   and  unfailing    youth — when  ing  a  golden  harvest.     But  when  the  war 

even  she.  with  all  her  untold  energy  and  and  its  excitements  were  over,  and  the 

noble  people,  has  sunk  under  its  withering  interest  on  the  debt  grew  onerous,  how 

and  prostrating  power.  deplorable  was  her  condition  ?     Her  com- 

Unless   suggested    by  necessity    and  merce  was   paralyzed,   her  manufacto- 

controlled  by  prudence;  unless  admin-  ries  were  closed,  and  posterity  was  be- 

istered  with  economy  and  followed  by  queathed  an  heir-loom  of  debt,  which 

frugality,  borrowing  is  to  nations  as  well  now  crushes  the  hopes  of  her  most  ardent 

as  to  individuals  the  high  road  to  ruin.  sons. 

It  is  the  ease  of  borrowing,  compared  And  yet  this  mountain  of  debt  reared 

with  the  difficulty  of  paying;  the  natural  its  head  less  than   two  centuries  ago. 

disposition  to  get  a  present  command  of  Like  the  small  vapor  of  the  fairy  tale,  it 

money,  and  leave  the  task  of  paying  it  has  gradually  swelled  forth  and  up  into 

off  to  posterity,  which  is  the  temptation  its  present  huge  and  giant-like  propor- 

that  so  often  proves  irresistible.    There  tions,  standing  ready  to  crush  all  beneath 

is.  moreover,  this  extraordinary  and  pe-  and  around  it. 

culiar  danger  in  the  lavish  contraction  of  Let  us  take  heed,  then,  how  wef  even 

debt    by    a    government^    that  by    the  indirectly,  encourage  a  public  debt.     In 

present  great  expenditure  with  which  it  itself  a  curse,  it  will  be  doubly  so,  if  we 

is  attended,  a  very  great  impulse  is  com-  make  it  the  basis  of  our  currency. 

municated  at  the  time  to  every  branch  of  No  trivial  objection  to  free  banking,  is 

industry,  and  thus  immediate  prosperity  the  intimate  connection  it  begets  between 

is  generated  out  of  the  source  01  ultimate  the  government  and  the  banks.     All  the 

ruin.  evils  of  a  United  States  Bank,  with  few 

But  if  this  feverish  and  inflated  pros-  of  its  benefits,  are  attendant  on  the  sys- 

perity  is  created  by  the  mere  contraction  tern. 

and  spending  of  loans,  what  must  be  its  The  action  of  a  government  must  be 

still  greater  increase,  when  those  loans  strongly  affected  by  her  system  of  finan- 

are  made  the  basis  of  our  currency,  and  ces.     Whatever  class  of  her  people  holds 

when  every  dollar  of  loan  sets  into  circula-  her  debt,  will  exercise  an  overwhelming 

tion  another  dollar  of  paper,  which  in  its  influence  in  shaping  her  policy.     Talk  as 

turn  sets  in  motion  the  whole  expanding  we  may,  if  banks  become  the  creditors 

and  extending    machinery  of    banking  of  government,   either  the  one  or  the 

credits !  other  «will  rule.     Wherever  such  a  rela- 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  a  vast  tion  has  existed,  corruption  has  been  rife, 

contraction    and  disbursement  of  loans  and  in  the  enu  both  the  people  and  the 

and  an  extensive  paper  circulation,  the  bank  have  been  injured. 

resources  of  the  nation  will  seem  to  be  in-  Ten  years  ago  '*  Divorce  of  Bank  and 

creased  in  a  rapid  and  unparalleled  pro-  State"    was    the    catch- word    of  party. 

gression.      Prices  will  advance,  profits  However  it  maybe  forgotten, the  reasons 

will  grow   higher,   and  all  who  make  for  such  a  divorce  are  as  potent  now  as 

trade  their  pursuit  will  find  themselves  in  ever. 

a  state  of  amazing  prosperity.     But  is  In  our  next  we  will  adduce  some  facts 
this  prosperity  real  7    Do  they  not  know  which  are  developed  by  the  practical 
that  "these  floods  of  wealth  are  obtained  working  of  free  banking,  and  which  lead 
by  exhausting  the  reservoirs  of  future  us  to  still  further  condemn  the  system, 
affluence,  and  that  a  long  period  of  de- 
pression and  languor  must  follow  this  *  Aiison'i  Europe. 
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ART.   IV.-SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL    EXHAU8TION 

AND  ITS    REMEDY.* 

The  great  error  of  southern  agriculture  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat.  My  pres- 
is  the  general  practice  of  exhausting  cul-  ent  business  is  with  errors  and  defects  of 
tare— the  almost  universal  deterioration  southern  agriculture,  and  with  its  points 
of  the  productive  power  of  the  soil —  of  admitted  excellence — as,  for  example, 
which  power  is  the  main  and  essential  the  elaborate  system  of  rice  culture,  and. 
foundation  of  all  agricultural  wealth,  for  other  tillage,  the  very  general  and 
The  merchant  or  manufacturer,  who  was  commendable  attention  paid  to  the  col- 
using  (without  replacing)  any  part  of  his  lection  of  materials  for  putrescent  man- 
capital  to  swell  his  early  income— or  the  ures.  Nothing  has  appeared  to  me  more 
ship-owner,  who  used  as  profit  all  his  re-  remarkable  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
ceipts  from  freights,  allowing  nothing  for  region  than  the  close  neighborhood,  (of- 
repairs  or  deterioration  of  capital — would  ten,  indeed,  seen  on  the  same  property,) 
be  accounted  by  all  as  in  the  sure  road  to  of  the  best  husbandry  in  some  respects, 
bankruptcy.  The  joint-stock  company  and  almost  the  worst  in  most  others, 
that  should  (in  good  faith,  as  many  nave  The  great  error  of  exhausting  the  fer- 
done  by  designed  fraud)  annually  pay  tility  of  the  soil  is  not  peculiar  to  cotton 
out  something  of  what  ought  to  be  its  re-  culture,  or  to  the  southern  states.  It  be* 
served  fund,  or  of  its  actual  capital,  to  longs,  from  necessity,  to  the  agriculture 
add  so  much  to  the  dividends,  would  of  every  newly-settled  country,  and  es- 
soon  reach  the  point  of  being  obliged  to  pecially  where  the  land,  before  being 
reduce  the  dividends  below  the  original  Drought  under  tillage,  was  in  the  forest 
fair  rate,  and,  in  enough  time,  all  the  state.  When  first  settled  upon,  forest 
capital  would  be  so  absorbed.  Yet  this  land  costs  almost  nothing^  and  labor  is 
unprofitable  procedure,  which  would  be  scarce  and  dear.  Even  u  labor  is  more 
deemed  the  most  marvelous  folly  in  re-  abundant,  it  still  will  be  long  before 
gard  to  any  other  kind  of  capital  invest-  enough  land  can  be  cleared  to  allow 
ecL  is  precisely  that  which  is  still  gene-  changes  of  culture  and  rest  to  the  fields ; 
rally  pursued  by  the  cultivators  of  the  and  for  some  years  after  each  new  clear- 
soil  in  all  the  cotton-producing  states,  ing,  it  would  be  even  beneficial  to  con- 
and  which  prevailed  as  generally,  ana  tinue  the  tillage  of  corn,  tobacco,  or  cot* 
much  longer  in  my  own  country,  and  ton,  so  as  effectually  to  kill  all  remains  of 
which,  even  now,  is  more  usual  there  the  forest  growth.  But  as  soon  as  enough 
than  the  opposite  course  of  fertilizing  cul-  land  can  be  brought  under  culture,  and 
ture.  The  recuperative  powers  of  nature  has  been  put  in  clean  condition,  so  as  to 
are  indeed  continually  operating,  and  to  allow  space  for  change  of  crops  and  due 
great  effect,  to  repair  the  waste  of  "fertili-  respite  from  continual  tillage,  the  previ- 
ty  caused  by  the  destructive  industry  of  ous  exhausting  course  will  no  longer  be 
man,  and  but  for  this  natural  and  imper-  best  even  for  early  profit.  Even  in  a 
feet  remedy,  all  these  southern  states  new  country,  while  land  is  yet  fertile,  it 
(and  most  of  the  northern  likewise)  is  cheaper  to  preserve  that  fertility  from 
would  be  already  barren  deserts,  in  any  exhaustion,  than  it  is  to  reduce  it 
which  agricultural  labors  would  be  hope-  considerably.  And  in  an  older  agricul- 
le8S  of  reward,  and  civilized  men  could  tural  country,  like  South  Carolina,  having 
not  exist.  abundant  resources  in  marl  and  lime  for 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  extend-  improving  fertility,  it  would  be  much 

ing  censure  to  all  southern  agriculture,  cheaper,  and  more  profitable,  to  improve 

and  charging  this  great  defect  as  being  an  acre  of  before  exhausted  land,  than  it 

universal.    It  is  truly  very  general — but  is  to  clear  and  bring  under  culture  an 

there  are  numerous  exceptions,  of  which  acre  of  ordinary  land  from  the  forest  state, 

*  This  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Edwin  Ruf-  allowing    that   both    pieces    are    to   be 

fin,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  the  justly  celebrated  American  brought  to  the  same  power  and  rate  of 

agriculturist,  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  South  Carolina  w^wiIL*;™*  *^ 

Institute,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  we  had  the  Proaucuon. 

pleasure  of  attending.   The  author  has  kindly  fur-       New  settlers  are  not  censurable  forbe- 

ushed  us  a  corrected  copy,  which  we  hasten  to  lay  ,»:»,«;„«.   *k;„     **„!,«.,«*:..  n  **-a 

before  our  readers,  omitting  only  the  introductory  ^nnmg    w*18.    exhausting    culture.      But 

portions,  which  are  of  local  or  personal  character.  they  and  their  successors  are  not  the  tow 
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condemnable  for  continuing  it  after  the  compared  to  their  former  low  condition— 
circumstances  which  justified  it  have  but  cases  showing  the  bearing  of  the 
ceased.  The  system  was  first  begun  in  comparatively  few  marled  and  limed 
Eastern  Virginia,  because  it  was  the  first  farms  on  the  aggregate  assessed  value  of 
settled  part  of  the  present  United  States,  all  the  lands  in  Lower  Virginia,  and  upon 
and  it  continued  to  prevail  almost  univer-  the  receipts  of  land-tax  from  the  same, 
sally  until  since  the  course  of  my  adult  although  not  one  twentieth  part  of  the 
life  began ;  and  only  has  partially  ceased  whole  tide-water  district  has  yet  been 
since,  because  the  country  was  nearly  re-  improved  in  fertility,  or  is  the  least  better 
duced  to  barrenness,  and  the  proprietors  (and  probably,  the  great  remainder  is 
to  ruin.  From  this  erroneous  policy  so  much  poorer]  than  when  the  marling  of 
long  pursued  in  Virginia,  and  the  mani-  other  lands  first  began  to  raise  the  gene* 
fest  and  well-known  disastrous  results  in  ral  average  of  assessed  values  throughout 
the  general  and  seemingly  desperate  this  whole  district, 
sterility  of  the  older-settled  portion  of  the  It  appears,  from  the  latest  state  assess- 
state,  the  younger  southern  states  might  ment  of  lands  in  Virginia  for  1850,  that 
have  taken  warning,  and  have  learned  to  the  actual  increase  of  value  in  the  tide- 
profit  by  the  woful  and  costly  experience  water  district  only,  since  1838,  the  pro- 
of others.  But  it  seems  that  every  agri-  vious  assessment,  was  more  than  seven- 
cultural  community  must  and  will  run  teen  millions  of  dollars.  On  this  increase 
the  same  race  of  exhausting  culture,  and  of  valuation,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  tax- 
impoverishment  of  land  and  its  cultiva-  ation,  there  is  more  than  $17,000  increase 
tors,  before  being  convinced  of  the  pro-  of  land-tax  alone  accruing  annually  to 
priety  of  commencing  an  opposite  course  the  state  treasury.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
—after  the  best  means  and  facilities  for  increased  value  of  lands,  caused  by  their 
making  that  beneficial  change  have  increased  production,  would  necessarily 
been  greatly  impaired  by  the  lajose  of  require  an  increase  of  labor,  and  of  farm- 
time,  and  progress  of  waste  of  fortuity —  in§  stock,  and  would  produce  proportion- 
if  indeed  these  means  are  not  then  irre-  al  increase  of  general  wealth  of  the  im- 
trievably  forfeited.  provers,   and  would  add  other  receipts 

If,  at  this  time,  the  work  of  improve-  from  taxes  in  proportion— all  serving  still 
ment,  with  the  aid  of  marl  and  lime,  more  to  augment  the  public  revenue. 
were  properly  begun  and  prosecuted,  The  recent  addition  to  the  aggregate 
there  would  be  found  here  incalculable  value  of  lands  in  Eastern  Virginia,  is  ad- 
advantages  over  those  of  thepioneers  in  mitted  to  be  the  effect  of  agricultural 
the  like  work  in  Virginia.  These  advan-  improvements ;  and  that  more  than  all 
tages  would  be;  first:  A  tenfold  better  the  net  increase  is  due  to  marling  and 
supply  of  far  richer  and  cheaper  marl  liming  only,  would  be  equally  evident,  if 
than  is  found  in  Virginia.  Second :  I  could  here  adduce  the  proofs,  as  I  have 
Much  more  remaining  organic  matter,  or  done  elsewhere.*  Further — though  1838 
original  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  yet  unex-  was  the  date  of  the  earliest  assessment 
hausted.  Third :  Full  information  to  be  made  after  marling  and  liming  had  be* 
obtained  of  the  operations  and  opinions  gun  to  increase  aggregate  production 
of  thousands  of  experienced  and  success-  and  value  of  lands,  it  is  an  unquestiona- 
ml  marlers  to  refer  to,  of  which  advan-  ble  fact,  that  the  general  impoverishment 
tage  there  was  almost  nothing  existing  had  been  greater,  and  values  much  low- 
thirty  years  ago.  In  South  Carolina,  er,  about  1828.  And  if  this  earlier  time 
more  marling  could  now  be  done  in  a  and  greatest  depression  had  been  marked 
year,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  than  was  by  an  assessment  then  made,  the  full  in- 
done  in  Virginia  for  the  first  twenty  creased  value  of  lands,  from  that  time, 
years ;  and,  though  judging  merely  by  would  have  appeared  at  least  830,000,000 
analogy,  I  infer  that  the  benefit  would  in  1850.  instead  of  seventeen  and  a  quar- 
not  be  less  great  in  this  region  than  in  ter  millions,  counting  from  the  already 
my  own.  partially  advanced  improvement,  and  en- 

And  now  I  will  state,  from  unquestion-  hanced  values  of  1838.    However,  even 

able  official  documents^    something    of  if  these,  my  deductions  and  estimates,  go 

what  has  been  effected  m  Virginia — not  A .                 t    t                     .  ^  #K  0._ 

_w»«u,  :~  ~~„,™  «r  nnu:»»i«.  ?„„„„  „„j  *In  a  communication  recently  made  to  the  State 

merely  m  Cases  Ot  particular  tarms,  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia,  on  "Soma  of  the 

those  entirely  marled,  which  might  show  Reaulta  of  the  Improvement  of  Landaf  by  Calcareous 

trinlod  nr  miadrunlfld  nradurta  and  mar-  Manuree,  on  Public  Interest*  in  Virginia,  in  the  in- 

tnpiea  or  quaarupiea  proaucw  ana  mar-  ^^  ^  p^,,^,, ,  Population,  General  Wealth, 

feet  returns,  and  tenfold  intrinsic  value,  md  luyenue  to  the  Treasury." 
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for  nothing,  there  will  still  remain  the  be  in  ariicub  mortis — at  the  last  gasp— 
proofj  by  official  documents,  of  the  actual  before  the  work  of  resuscitation  was 
increase  of  value  of  lands  in  twelve  years,   begun. 

of  seventeen  and  a  quarter  millions,  or  The  comparative  results  of  the  opposite 
nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  yearly.  systems  of  improving  and  exhausting  cnl- 
Now  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  not  tivation  may  be  thus  illustrated :  Suppose 
the  results  of  the  improving  of  all  the  tide-  a  certain  investment  of  capital  will  yield 
water  region,  nor  all  of  its  much  smaller  twenty  per  cent,  of  present  annual  in- 
arable  portion ;  but,  probably,  of  not  more  terest,  or  net  products,  and  two  persons 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  cultivated  land,  invest  equal  amounts  in  the  business. 
All  the  remainder,  if  uncultivated,  is  sta-  The  more  provident  one  draws  or  spends 
tionary;  and,  if  cultivated,  is  generally  but  fifteen  per  cent,  annually  of  his  in- 
in  a  continued  course  of  exnaustion ;  and  come,  and  leaves  the  remaining  five  per 
the  small  quantity  of  enriched  land  had  cent,  to  accumulate,  and  to  be  added  to 
first  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies  of  the  his  interest-bearing  capital.  The  other 
impoverished,  and  lessening  of  produc-  proprietor  draws  each  year,  and  spends 
tion  throughout  the  whole  tide-water  dis-  all  of  the  certain  and  annual  average  re- 
trict,  and  after  all  such  deductions,  still  turns  of  his  capital,  and  five  per  cent 
exhibited  a  clear  surplus  of  seventeen  more  of  the  capital  stock  itself.  He  rea- 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  increased  ag-  sons  (may  I  say  it  ?)  like  many  cotton 
gregate  value.  This  is  the  result  of  but  planters,  and  infers  that  so  small  a  de- 
tne  beginning,  and  a  very  recent  begin-  traction  from  his  capital  will  do  no  harm, 
ning  of  measures  for  improvement,  exe-  as  he  will  have  so  much  the  more  of 
cuted  in  every  case  imDerfectly?  often  in-  quick  returns  for  immediate  use  or  re-in- 
judiciously,  and  sometimes  injuriously,  vestment.  In  less  than  twenty  years,  one 
and  altogether  on  less  than  one-twentieth  of  these  individuals  will  have  doubled 
of  the  space  on  which  calcareous  ma-  his  original  capital,  and  also  his  twenty 
nures  are  available.  The  great  omitted  per  cent,  income,  and  the  other  will  hare 
space  will  hereafter  be  fertilized  in  the  exhausted  his  entire  fund, 
same  manner.  Then  the  actual  increase  But  it  may  be  said,  (as  alleged  in  re* 
of  value  of  lands,  founded  on  increased  gard  to  the  squanderers  of  fertility,)  that 
production,  will  be  counted  by  hundreds  as  the  latter  person  had  received  so  much 
of  millions  of  dollars.  And  this  antici-  more  of  annual  returns,  at  first)  he  might 
pated  enormous  amount  of  fertility  and  have  re-invested,  and  thus  have  retained 
capital  to  be  created,  might  have  been  his  over-draughts  of  annual  products.  If 
now  in  possession,  if  our  improvements  by  a  planter  —  and,  of  course,  his  over- 
ealcareous  manures  had  been  begun  draughts  had  been  from  the  fertility  of 
thirty  years  earlier,  instead  of  there  his  land — he  might  have  bought  another 
having  been  continued,  through  all  that  plantation,  to  work  and  to  wear  out  in 
time,  the  progress  of  wasting  and  destroy-  like  manner.  But  even  if  so,  wherein 
ing  the  remaining  powers  of  the  soil,  would  be  the  gain  ?  He  would  have  had 
South  Carolina  began  exhausting  culture  the  disadvantages  of  a  change  of  invest- 
much  later,  and  is  now  full  fifty  years  ment^  of  removal,  and  making  a  new  set- 
less  advanced  towards  the  lowest  depth  tlement.  But  wliere  one  man  would  so 
of  that  full  descent  which  we  had  nearly  save  and  re-invest  his  over-draughts  from 
completed.  If  that  future  of  fifty  years  his  capital,  two  others  would  use.  or  per- 
of  continued  exhaustion  could  be  now  cut  haps  spend  theirs,  as  if  so  mucn  actual 
•ff,  and  the  improvement  of  Lower  South  clear  profit^  or  permanent  income.  When 
Carolina  by  calcareous  manures  could  be  the  land  is  utterly  worn  out>  and  the 
at  once  begun  and  continued,  the  loss  of  total  capital  of  fertility  wasted,  (or  the 
at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  small  remnant  is  incapable  of  paying  the 
now  remaining  value  would  be  saved,  expense  of  further  cultivation,)  it  will 
and  a  gain  of  three  hundred  millions  from  most  generally  be  found  that  me  chan- 
improvement  would  be  reached  sooner  nels  into  which  the  early  full  streams  of 
by  the  same  fifty  years.  This  would  be  income  flowed,  are  then  as  dry  as  the 
better,  by  all  this  great  value,  than  even   sources. 

the  following  out  precisely  the  first  sink-  I  do  not  mean  that  it  necessarily  fol- 
ingand  now  rising  course  of  Lower  Vir-  lows  that  the  planter  who  exhausts  his 
ginia.  In  that  region,  the  cultivators  land,  also  lessens  his  general  wealth, 
waited  until  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  Would  that  it  were  so!  For,  then,  stich 
so  nearly  expired,  that  it  was  supposed  to  certain  and  immediate  retribution  would 
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speedily  stop  the  whole  course  of  wrong-  social  virtues,  and  even  moral  and  reli- 
doing,  and  prevent  all  the  consequent  gious  culture.  For,  upon  the  productions 
evils.  It  may  be  rarely,  and  it  might  be  of  the  earth  depend,  more  or  less,  the 
never  the  case,  that  the  exhauster  of  land  measure  to  be  obtained,  by  the  people  of 
becomes  absolutely  poorer  during  the  any  country,  of  these  and  all  other  bless- 
operation.  He  will  have  helped  to  im-  ings  which  a  community  can  enjoy, 
noverish  his  country,  and  to  nun  it  finally,  There  is,  however,  one  very  numerous 
(by  the  same  general  policy  being  con-  class  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule— 
tinued) — he  will  have  destroyed  as  much  which  is,  when  an  agricultural  people,  or 
of  God's  bounties  as  the  wasted  fertility,  interest^  is  tributary  to  some  other  people 
if  remaining,  would  have  supplied  for  or  interest,  whether  foreign  or  at  norae. 
ever,  and  as  many  human  beings  as  those  Such  exceptions  are  presented  in  differ- 
supplies  would  have  supported,  will  be  ent  modes :  by  the  apiculture  of  Cuba 
prevented  from  existing.  And  yet  the  being  tributary  to  Spain— of  many  other 
mighty  destroyer  may  have  increased  countries  to  their  own  despotic  and 
his  own  wealth.  Nevertheless,  he  does  oppressive  home  governments — and  of 
not  escape  his  own,  and  even  the  largest  the  Southern  States  of  this  confederacy, 
share  of  the  general  loss  he  has  caused,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  to  different  pau- 
While  thus  destroying,  say  $20,000  worth  per  and  plundering  interests  of  the  nor- 
of  fertility,  the  planter,  by  the  exercise  of  thern  states,  which,  through  legislative 
industry,  economy  and  talent  in  other  de-  enactments,  have  been  mainly  fostered 
partments  of  his  business,  or  from  other  and  supported  by  levying  tribute  upon 
resources,  may  have  grown  richer,  by  southern  agriculture  and  industry. 
Si 0,000.  But  ifj  as  I  believe  is  always  The  reason  why  such  woful  results  of 
true,  it  is  as  cheap  and  profitable  to  save  impoverishment  of  lands,  as  have  been 
as  to  waste  fertility  in  the  whole  term  of  stated,  are  not  seen  to  follow  the  causes, 
culture,  then -the  planter  in  this  case  and  speedily,  is,  that  the  causes  are  not 
might  have  gained  in  all  $30,000  of  ca-  all  in  action  at  once,  and  in  equal  prog- 
pitaJ,  if  he  had  saved,  instead  of  wasting,  ress.  The  labors  of  exhausting  culture, 
the  original  productive  power  of  his  land.  also,  are  necessarily  suspended  as  each 
Even  if  admitting  the  common  fallacy  of  tne  cultivator's  fields  is  successively 
which  prevails  in  every  newly-settled  worn  out.  And  when  tillage  so  ceases, 
country,  that  it  is  profitable  to  each  indi-  and  any  space  is  thus  left  at  rest,  Nature 
vidual  cultivator  to  wear  out  his  land,  immediately  goes  to  work  to  recruit  and 
still,  by  his  doing  so,  and  all  his  fellow-  replace  as  much  as  possible  of  the  wast- 
proprietors  doing  the  like,  while  each  ed  fertility — until  another  destroyer,  after 
one  might  be  adding  to  his  individual  many  years,  shall  return,  again  to  waste, 
wealth,  the  joint  labors  of  all  would  be  and  in  much  shorter  time  than  before, 
exhausting  the  common  stock  of  wealth,  the  smaller  stock  of  fertility  so  renewed, 
and  greatly  impairing  the  common  wel-  Thus,  the  whole  territory,  so  scourged,  is 
fare  and  interest  of  all.  The  average  not  destroyed  at  one  operation.  But 
life  of  a  man  is  long  enough  to  reduce  though  these  changes  and  partial  recove- 
the  fertility  of  his  cultivated  land  to  one-  ries  are  continually,  to  some  extent^ 
hal£  or  less.  Thus,  one  generation  of  counteracting  the  labors  for  destruction, 
exhausting  cultivators,  if  working  to-  still  the  latter  work  is  in  general  progress, 
gether,  would  reduce  their  country  to  It  may  require,  (as  it  did  in  my  native 
one-half  of  its  former  production,  and,  in  region,)  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
proportion,  would  be  reduced  the  general  from  tne  first  settlement  to  reach  the 
income,  wealth,  and  means  of  living —  lowest  degradation.  But  tnat  final  result 
population  and  the  products  of  taxation —  is  not  the  less  certainly  to  be  produced 
and,  in  time,  would  as  much  decline  the  by  the  continued  action  of  the  causes. 
measure  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  I  nave  witnessed,  at  home,  nearly  the 
advantages,  the  political  power  and  mili-  last  stage  of  decline.  But  I  have  also 
tary  strength  of  the  commonwealth,  witnessed,  subsequently,  and  over  large 
The  destructive  operations  of  the  ex-  spaces,  more  than  the  complete  resusci- 
hausting  cultivator  have  a  most  impor-  tation  of  the  land,  and  great  improve- 
tant  influence  far  beyond  his  own  lands  ment  in  almost  every  respect,  not  only 
and  his  own  personal  interests.  He  re-  to  individual  but  to  public  interests ;  not 
duces  the  wealth  and  population  of  his  only  in  regard  to  fertility  and  wealth,  but 
country  and  the  world,  and  obstructs  the  also  in  mental,  moral  and  social  improve- 
progress  and  benefits  of  education,  the  ment 
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Inasmuch  as  my  remarks  would  seem  northern  farmer  is  guarded  from  the 
to  ascribe  the  most  exhausting  system  of  worst  of  these  results,  not  because  he 
cultivation  especially  to  the  slave-hold-  uses  free-labor,  but  because  his  labor  is 
ing  states,  the  enemies  of  the  institution  so  scarce  and  dear  that  he  uses  as  little 
of  slavery  might  cite  my  opinions,  if  as  possible  for  his  purposes.  Besides  this 
without  the  explanation  which  will  now  consideration,  his  climate  is  more  suit- 
be  offered,  as  indicating  that  slave-labor  able  to  grass  than  to  grain,  and  his  other 
and  exhausting  tillage  were  necessarily  large  crops  are  much  more  generally 
connected  as  cause  and  effect.  I  readily  broad-cast  than  tilled.  These  are  sum- 
admit  that  our  slave-labor  has  served  cient  causes  why,  in  general,  the  culture 
greatly  to  facilitate  our  exhausting  culti-  of  land  in  the  northern  states  should  be 
vation;  but  only  because  it  is  a  great  less  exhausting  than  in  the  southern, 
facility — far  superior  to  any  found  in  without  detracting  anything  from  the  su- 
the  non-slave-holding  states — for  all  ag-  perior  advantages  which  we  oftke  South 
ricultural  operations.  Of  course,  if  our  enjoy  in  the  use  of  African  slave-labor, 
operations  are  exhausting  of  fertility,  At  the  risk  of  uttering  what  may  be 
then  certainly  our  command  of  cheaper  deemed  trite  or  superfluous  to  many  of 
and  more  abundant  labor  enables  us  to  those  who  now  honor  me  by  their  atten- 
do  the  work  of  exhaustion,  as  well  as  all  tion.  I  beg  leave  to  state  concisely  the 
other  work,  more  rapidly  and  effectually,  fundamental  laws,  as  I  conceive  them  to 
But  if  directed  to  improving,  instead  of  be,  of  supply  and  exhaustion  of  fertilizing 
destroying  fertility,  then  this  great  and  matters  to  soils,  and  aliment  to  plants, 
valuable  aid  of  slave-labor  will  as  much  All  vegetable  growth  is  supported,  for 
more  advance  improvement^  as  it  has  a  small  part,  by  the  alimentary  princi- 
generally  heretofore  advanced  exhaus-  pies  in  the  soil  (or  by  what  we  under- 
toon.  Trie  enunciation  of  this  proposition  stand  as  its  fertility,) — and  partly,  and  for 
is  perhaps  enough.  But  if  any,  from  much  the  larger  portion,  by  matters  sup- 
prejudice,  should  deny  or  doubt  its  truth,  plied,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
they  may  see  the  practical  proofs  on  all  the  atmosphere.  More  than  nine-tenths 
the  most  improved  and  profitable  farms  usually  of  the  substance  of  every  plant 
of  Lower  and  Middle  Virginia.  On  the  is  composed  of  the  same  four  elements, 
lands  of  our  best  improvers  and  farmers,  three  of  which,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and 
such  as  Richard  Sampson,  Hill  Carter,  carbon,  compose  the  whole  atmosphere. 
John  A.  Selden,  William  B.  Harrison,  The  fourth,  hydrogen,  is  one  of  the  con- 
Willoughby  Newton,  and  many  others,  stituent  parts  of  water ;  and  also,  as  a 
slave-labor  is  used  not  only  exclusively,  part  of  the  dissolved  water,  hydrogen  is 
and  in  larger  than  usual  proportion,  (be-  always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
cause  more  required  on  very  productive  in  great  quantity.  Thus  all  these  prin- 
land,)  but  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  cipal  elements  of  plants  are  superabun- 
greatest  profits,  and  operating  to  produce  dant>  and  always  surrounding  every 
more  increase  of  fertility,  and  more  agri-  growing  plant;  and  from  the  atmosphere, 
cultural  profit  than  can  be  exhibited  (or  through  the  water  in  the  soil,)  very 
from  any  purely  agricultural  labors  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  these  joint 
capital  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  supplies  is  turnished  to  plants ;  and  so  it 

There  is  another  and  stronger  reason  is  of   each  particular  element,  except 

for   the    greater   exhausting   effects   of  nitrogen,  much  the  smallest  ingredient, 

southern  agriculture,  and  therefore  of  til-  and  yet  the  richest  and  most  important 

lage  by  slave-labor.    The  great  crops  of  of  all  organic  manuring  substances,  and 

all  the  slave-holding  states,  and  espe-  of  all  plants.    This,  for  the  greater  part, 

cially  of  the  more  southern— corn,  to-  if  not  for  all  of  its  small  share  in  plants, 

bacco  and  cotton-— are  all  tilled  crops,  it  seems,  is  not  generally  derived,  even 

The  frequent  turning  and  loosening  of  partially,  from  the  air,  though  so  abundant 

the    earth   by  the  plow  and  hoe — and  therein,  but  from  the  soil  or  from  organic 

far  more  when  continued  without  inter-  manures  given  to  the  soil, 

mission,  year  after  year — advance  the  But^  though  bountiful  nature  has  offered 

decomposition    and    waste    all    organic  these  chief  alimentary  principles   and 

matter,  and  expose  the  soil  of  all  but  ingredients  of  vegetable  growth  in  as  in- 

the  most  level  surfaces,  to  destructive  exhaustible  profusion  as  the  atmosphere 

washing  by  rains — and  rains  the  more  itself  which  they    compose,  still  their 

heavy  and  destructive  in  power,  in  pro-  availability  and  beneficial  use  for  plants 

portion  as  approaching  the  soutk    The  are  limited  in  some  measure  to  man's 
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labors  and  care  to  secure  their  benefits,  cheapest  of  such  manuring  crops  will  be 
Thus,  for  illustration,  suppose  the  natural  the  natural  or  "  volunteer"  growth  of 
supplies  of  food  for  plants,  furnished  by  weeds  on  lands  left  uncultivated,  and  not 
the  atmosphere,  to  be  three-fourths  of  all  grazed ;  and  the  best  of  all  will  be 
received,  and  that  one-fourth  only  of  the  furnished  in  the  whole  product  of  a  broad- 
growth  of  any  crop  is  derived  from  the  cast  sown  and  entire  crop  of  your  owa 
soil  and  its  fertility.  Still,  a  strict  pro-  most  fertilizing-  and  valuable  field  peas, 
portion  between  the  amount  of  supplies  Thus,  of  each  manuring  crop,  (as  of  all 
from  these  two  different  sources  does  not  others,)  or  of  the  fertilizing  matter  thus 
the  less  exist.  If  the  cultivator's  land,  at  given  to  the  land,  the  cultivator  has  con- 
one  time,  from  its  natural  or  acquired  tributed  but  five  parts  from  the  land,  or 
fertility,  affords  to  the  growing  crop  its  previous  manuring,  and  the  atmos- 
alimentary  principles  of  value  to  be  phere  has  supplied  fifteen  parts.  If,  then, 
designated  as  dve7  there  will  be  added  the  cultivator,  by  still  more  increasing  his 
thereto  other  alimentary  parts,  equal  to  own  contributions,  will  give  ten  parts  of 
fifteen  in  value,  from  the  atmosphere,  alimentary  matter  to  the  land  and  crop, 
The  crop  will  be  made  up  ofj  and  will  there  will  be  added  thereto  from  the  at- 
contain,  the  whole  twenty  parts;  of  mosphere  in  the  same  three-fold  pro- 
which  five  only  were  derived  from,  and  portion,  or  thirty  parts,  and  the  whole 
served  to  reduce,  by  so  much,  the  fertility  new  productive  power  will  be  equal  to 
of  the  soil.  These  proportions  are  stated  forty.  And  if  the  soil  is  fitted  by  its 
merely  for  illustration,  and,  of  course,  are  natural  constitution,  or  the  artificial 
inaccurate.  But  the  theory  or  principle  change  induced  by  calcareous  applica- 
is  correct;  and  the  law  of  fertilization  and  tions,  to  fix  and  retain  this  double  supply 
exhaustion,  thence  deduced,  is  as  cer-  of  organic  matter,  the  land  will  not  only 
tainly  sound.  be  made,  but  will  remain,  of  as  mucn 

Then,  upon  these  premises,  there  is  increased  fertility,  under  the  subsequent 
taken  from  the  land,  for  the  support  of  the  like  course  of  receiving  one  year's  pro- 
crop,  but  one-fourth  of  the  aliment  de-  duct  for  manure,  for  every  two  other 
rived  from  all  sources  for  that  purpose,  crops  removed.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
And,  if  no  other  causes  of  destruction  of  if  more  exhausting  culture  had  been 
fertility  were  in  operation,  one  green  or  allowed,  instead  of  either  increased  or 
manuring  crop  (wholly  given  to  the  land  maintained  production— or  if  the  crops 
and  wholly  usea  as  manure)  would  sup-  take  away  more  organic  matter  than 
ply  to  the  field  as  much  of  alimentary  or  nature's  three-fold  contributions  will  re- 
fertilizing  matter,  as  would  be  drawn  place — then  a  downward  progress  must 
thence  by  three  other  crops  removed  for  begin,  and  will  proceed,  whether  slowly 
consumption  or  sale.  But  in  practice  or  quickly,  to  extreme  poverty  of  the 
there  are  usually  at  work  important  land,  its  profitless  cultivation,  and  final 
agencies  for  destruction  of  fertility,  be-  abandonment.  In  this,  the  more  usual 
sides  the  mere  supply  of  aliment  to  case,  the  cultivator's  contributions  of 
growing  crops.  Such  agencies  are  the  aliment  (obtained  from  the  soil,)  are 
washing  off  of  soluble  parts,  and  even  reduced  from  the  former  value,  designated 
the  soil  itself  by  heavy  rains — the  as  five,  first  to  four,  and  next  successively 
hastening  of  decomposition  and  waste  of  to  three,  two,  and  finally  less  than  one ; 
organic  matter  by  frequent  tillage  pro-  and  nature  keeps  equal  pace  in  reducing 
cesses,  and  changes  of  exposure — and  her  proportional  supplies,  from  fifteen, 
plowing  or  other  working  ol  land  when  first  to  twelve,  and  so  on  to  nine  and  six, 
too  wet,  either  from  rain  or  want  of  and  less  than  three  parts.  So  the  strongest 
drainage.  Also,  a  cover  of  weeds  left  to  inducement  is  offered  to  enrich,  rather 
rot  on  the  surface,  or  any  crop  plowed  than  exhaust  the  soil.  For  whatever 
under,  green  or  dry,  as  manure,  is  subject  amount  of  fertility  the  cultivator  shall 
to  more  or  less  waste  of  its  alimentary  bestow,  or  whatever  abstraction  from  a 
principles,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  previous  rate  of  supply  he  shall  make, 
decomposition.  Therefore  it  is  nearer  either  the  gain  or  the  loss  will  be  tripled 
the  facts  that  two  years'  crops,  or  culture,  in  the  account  of  supplies  from  the  atmos- 
for  market  or  removal,  would  require  one  phere,  furnished  or  withheld  by  nature. 
year's  growth  of  some  manuring  crop  to  In  another  and  more  practical  point  of 
replace,  and  to  maintain  undiminished,  view,  the  loss  incurred  by  exhausting- 
or  increasing,  the  productive  power  of  culture  may  be  plainly  exhibited.  Ac*, 
the   field.     The  poorest   and  also   the  cording  to  my  views,  (elsewhere  fully, 
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stated,*)  soils  supposed  to  be  properly  advantages  as  a  rotation  crop.  The  seeds 
constituted  as  to  mineral  ingredients,  do  (in  common  with  other  peas  and  beans} 
not  demand,  for  the  maintaining  and  are  more  nutritious  as  food,  for  man  ana 
increasing  of  their  rate  of  production,  beast>  than  any  of  the  cereal  grains, 
more  than  the  resting  or  the  growth  of  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  furnish  the 
two  years  in  every  five,  mainly  to  be  left  best  and  most  palatable  provender  for 
on  the  land  as  manure.  These  *kre  the  beasts.  The  crop  may  be  so  well  made, 
proportions  of  the  five-field  rotation,  now  in  your  climate,  as  a  secondary  growth 
extensively  used  on  the  most  improving  under  corn,  that  it  is  never  allowed  to  be 
parts  of  Virginia.  And  one  of  these  two  a  primary  crop,  or  to  have  entire  pos- 
years  the  field  is  grazed,  so  that  parts  of  session  of  the  land.  It  will  grow  well 
its  growth  of  grass  is  consumed,  instead  broad-cast,  and  either  in  that  way,  and 
of  all  remaining  on  the  field  for  manure,  still  better  if  tilled,  is  an  admirable 
To  meet  the  same  demands,  the  more  and  cleansing  growth.  It  is  even  better 
southern  planter  might  leave  his  field  to  than  clover  as  a  preparing  and  manuring 
be  covered  by  its  growth  of  weeds  (or  crop  for  wheat.  In  one  or  other  of  the 
natural  grasses)  one  year,  (and  also  to  oe  various  modes  in  which  the  pea-crop 
grazed,)  and  a  broad-cast  crop  of  pea-  may  be  produced,  it  may  be  made  to 
vines  to  be  plowed  under  in  another,  for  suit  well  in  a  rotation  with  any  other 
every  three  crops  of  grain  and  cotton,  crops.  Though  for  a  long  time  I  had 
But  the  ready  answer  to  this,  (and  I  have  believed  in  some  of  the  great  advantages 
heard  it  many  times.)  is,  "What!  lose  of  the  pea-crop,  and  nad  even  corn- 
two  crops  in  every  five  years  ?  /  cannot  menced  its  culture  as  a  manuring  crop, 
afford  to  lose  even  one/'  It  may  be  and  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  not  until  I 
that  the  planter  is  so  diligent  and  careful  afterwards  saw  the  culture,  growth,  and 
in  collecting  materials  for  prepared  uses,  in  South  Carolina,  that  I  learned  to 
manure,  that  he  can  extend  a  thin  and  estimate  its  value  properly,  and  perhaps 
poor  application,  and  in  the  drills  only,  more  fully  than  is  done  by  any  who,  in 
over  nearly  half  his  cotton  field ;  and  this  state,  avail  themselves  so  largely  of 
perhaps  he  persuades  himself  that  this  some  of  its  benefits.  Since,  I  have  made 
application  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  this  crop  a  most  important  member  of 
rest  and  manuring  crops  to  the  land,  my  rotation ;  and  its  culture,  as  a  manur- 
The  result  will  not  fulfil  this  expectation,  ing  crop,  has  now  become  general  in  my 
But  even  if  it  could,  the  manuring  thus  neighborhood,  and  is  rapidly  extending  to 
given  directly  by  the  labor  of  the  planter  more  distant  places.  If  all  the  advan- 
is  more  costly  than  if  he  would  allow  time  tages  offered  by  this  crop  were  fully 
and  opportunity  for  nature  to  help  to  appreciated  and  availed  ofj  the  possession 
manure  for  him — whether  alone,  or  still  ot  this  plant  in  your  climate  would  be 
better  if  aided  by  preparing  for  and  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  blessings 
sowing  the  native  pea,  to  the  production  of  this  and  the  more  southern  states.  For 
of  which  your  climate  is  so  eminently  my  individual  share  of  this  benefit, 
favorable.  All  the  accumulations  of  stinted  as  it  is  by  our  colder  climate,  I  es- 
leaves  raked  from  the  poor  pine  forest,  timate  it  as  adding,  at  least  one  thousand 
with  the  slight  additional  value  whicn  bushels  of  wheat  annually  to  my  crop, 
may  be  derived  from  the  otherwise  From  this  digression  to  a  particular 
profitless  maintenance  of  poor  cattle,  branch,  I  will  now  return  to  the  general 
will  supply  less  of  food  to  plants,  and  at  subject  of  the  neglect  of  rest  and  manur- 
greater  cost  than  would  be  famished  by  ing  crops  for  land. 

an  unmixed  growth  of  peas,  all  left  to       The  incessant  cultivator  does  not  the 

serve  as  manure.  less  rest,  and  lose  the  use  of  his  land,  by 

The  native  or  southern  pea,  (as  it  ought  refusing  any  cessation  of  tillage  so  long 

to  be  called,)  of  such  general  and  exten-  as  he  can  avoid  it.     If  such  cultivators 

sive  culture  in  this  and  other  southern  manure  so  abundantly  that  there  is  no 

states,  is  the  most  valuable  for  manuring  general  decline  of  production,  then  they 

crops,  and  also  offers  peculiar  and  great  do  not  come  under  my  past  remarks  and 

censure.    If  there  be  any  such,  I  will 

♦In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Virginia  State  onlv   8ay  of  their  mode  of  maintaining 

Agricultural  Society,  entitled  "  New  Vlcwa  of  the  f«J,:i:*„  *u„*  :*  :„  i«M  «fl^*„„i  „«j  «,™ 

Theory  and  Lawa  of  Rotation  of  Cropa,  and  their  teniuty,  that  it  IS  less  effectual  and  more 

Practical  Application."    These  view*  i  deem  o«-  costly,  than  if  aided,  and  substituted  in 

tss^x^it^ssss^^szi  £rt>  m?™rins  ™&  »«d  •  iudi°>?°» 

•mbjMtoftbepreMntaddresa.  rotation  of  crops.    But  as  to  many  other 
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planters,  who,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly,  now  only  wide-spread  seed-beds  of  dis- 

are  certainly  impoverishing  their  lands,  ease,  pestilence,  and  death ;  and  which, 

they  will,  at  some  future  period,  be  com-  by  drainage,  with  certainty  and  great 

polled  to  allow  a  greater  proportion  of  profit^  might  be  converted  to  dry  fields  of 

time  for  the  land  to  rest,  and  to  greater  exuberant  fertility.     It  is  true  that  exist- 

disadvantage,  and    less    profit,  than    if  ing  legal  obstacles  oppose  these  extensive 

allowing  regularly  either  one    year  in  plans  for  drainage ;  but  these  difficulties 

three,  or  two  in  five.    Suppose  the  land  might  be  removed  by  wise  legislation, 

to  yield  cotton  (or  sometimes  corn)  con-  with  great  benefit  to  the  interests  of  all 

tinuously  for  thirty,  or  even  forty  years —  concerned — and  improvements  might  be 

or,  with  much  manuring,  sixty.    In  such  permitted  and  invited  which  would  ren- 

cases,  it  is  true,  there  were  as  many  crops  der  these  now  worthless  and  pestilential 

obtained  as  the  land  was  kept  years  for  swamps    as  fruitful    as  the    celebrated 

tillage.    But  after  the  first  few  years,  the  borders  of  the  Po. 

products  were  declining ;  and  for  the  last  The  draining  of  the  inland  swamps  of 
five  or  ten  years,  on  the  general  average,  rich  alluvial  soil,  together  with  the 
they  scarcely  paid  more  than  the  expenses  general  application  of  marl  to  these  and 
of  cultivation.  The  crops  also  suffered  also  to  the  now  cultivated  higher  ground, 
during  (he  whole  time  the  evils  of  a  want  would  go  far  to  remove  the  kng  prevail- 
of  rotation,  and  the  land  of  want  of  ing  unhealthiness  to  which  Lower  South 
change  of  condition.  At  the  close,  the  Carolina  is  subject,  and  which  is  the 
land  must  be  turned  out  to  rest,  because  only  important  evil  which  is  not  entirely 
manifestly  not  worth  longer  -  cropping,  in  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  remedy. 
This  compelled  cessation  and  rest  will  I  will  not  presume  to  say  how  far  this 
continue  tor  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  great  evil  may  be  lessened  by  these 
when  the  land  will  be  again  cleared  of  works  of  industry  and  improvement. 
its  second  (or  perhaps  its  third)  growth  of  But,  when  so  mucn  of  your  country  con- 
trees  ;  and,  with  tnis  and  other  extra  sists  of  low  and  wet  swamp,  and  of  par- 
labors,  will  be  again  brought  under  con-  tially  wet  higher  lands,  and  all  easy  to 
tinued  tillage,  to  be  again,  and  much  be  drained,  it  does  not  seem  over-san- 
more  speedily,  exhausted  of  its  smaller  guine  to  suppose  that,  with  such  drainage 
recovered  amount  of  productive  power,  and  the  general  extension  of  the  also 
In  this  manner,  though  at  long  intervals,  sanitary  operations  of  marling  and  liming. 
more  than  the  full  proportion  of  rest,  the  country  would  be  as  much  improved 
required  by  an  improving  system  of  in  healthiness  as  in  fertility.  Such 
rotation,  is  given  to  the  land,  and  en-  change  to  greater  healthiness  has  been 
forced  by  its  exhaustion  ;  and  the  man-  most  marked  in  my  own  country  in  the 
ner  is  such  as  to  make  the  least  return  of  extensively  marled  neighborhoods,  even 
benefit  for  the  greatest  expense  incurred  where  there  has  been  no  considerable 
or  the  respite  of  the  land  from  cultivation,  draining  operations  executed  or  required. 
My  former  engagements  in  South  Caro-  This  improvement  of  health  is  ascribed, 
lina,  and  the  then  especial  objects  of  my  by  all  who  have  experienced  the  bene- 
investi  gat  ions  and  labors,  served  to  make  ficial  change,  mainly  to  the  sanitary  in- 
me  better  acquainted  with  a  large  portion  fluences  of  the  now  calcareous  soil, 
of  your  territory  than  any  other  as  exten-  Your  extensive  and  rich  river  swamp 
give  elsewhere.  From  that  acquaintance  lands  offer  another  great  object  for  im- 
was  derived  the  opinion,  which  I  have  provement,  and  increase  of  agricultural 
since  asserted  and  still  maintain,  that  no  profit  and  wealth.  Even  the  sandy 
other  as  extensive  region,  known  to  me,  "  pine  barrens,"  now  unfit  for  tillage  or 
possesses  half  as  great  advantages  and  for  any  useful  production  other  than  the 
resources  for  agricultural  improvement^  magnificent  pine  forests  which  cover 
or  more  needs  the  employment  of  these  them,  if  made  calcareous  and  put  under 
means.  The  proper  and  full  use  of  your  Bermuda  grass,  (the  curse  of  tillage  lands 
wonderfully  abundant,  rich,  and  easily  so  infested,)  would  be  made  as  valuable 
accessible  marl,  and  the  recent  shells  land  for  pasturage  as  the  equally  barren 
and  other  marine  remains,  offer  the  best  chalk  downs  of  England. 
principal  and  indispensable  means  for  Your  high  lands  are  mostly  level,  or 
fertilization,  and  which  are  available  for  of  gently  undulating  surface,  and  easy 
half  your  territory.  Another  great  re-  to  till,  and  the  soils  generally  well  suited 
source,  and  almost  as  much  neglected,  is  to  your  great  staple  crops,  corn  and  cot- 
presented  in  your  great  inland  swamps,  ton.    The  navigable  rivers  which  per* 
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vade  Lower  South  Carolina,  in  their  enterprise  and  industry  upon  southern 
number  and  character,  present  a  re-  listlessness  and  indolence.  Very  differ- 
markable  geographical  feature,  as  singu-  ent,  however,  is  the  case  as  to  the  far 
lar  as  it  is  valuable.  The  main  canals  greater  proportion  of  the  general  amount 
required  for  extensive  drainage  of  the  in-  of  tribute  paid  by  southern  to  northern 
land  swamps  would  be  so  many  addi-  interests — from  which  we  have  no  de- 
ttons  to  the  existing  navigable  high-  fence,  because  government  induces  and 
ways.  So  low  are  the  intervening  enforces  the  payment,  by  the  legislative 
swamp  lands,  that  nearly  all  the  deep  machinery  of  protecting  duties  and  the 
navigable  rivers  might  be  connected  by  indirect  bounty  system.  But  I  am  stray- 
canals  of  level  or  nearly  level  water ;  ing  from  my  designed  subject,  the  inl- 
and in  that  respect  Lower  South  Caroli-  provement  of  southern  agriculture  to  its 
na  might  possess  the  peculiar  facilities  governmental  and  political  oppression, 
of  Holland  for  extensive  inland  naviga-  Putting  aside  all  speculative  and  ra- 
tion. These  connecting  canals,  by  di-  tried  subjects  and  modes  of  improvement, 
verting  some  of  the  superfluous  supply  and  counting  upon  nothing  more  than 
of  freshwater  of  some  rivers,  to  others  the  proper  use  of  your  calcareous  manures 
where  it  is  deficient,  might  perhaps  and  judicious  tillage,  and  the  early  re- 
serve to  extend  greatly  the  present  area  suits  of  both — and  supposing  that  your 
of  tide-covered  land  capable  of  being  country  should  be  so  benefited  only  in 
flooded  for  rice  culture.  If  such  canals,  the  same  degree  as  has  been  the  small 
mainly  for  drainage,  but  serving  also  for  portion  of  mine,  already  marled  or  limed 
navigation,  were  made  to  connect  the  — the  most  moderate  estimate  of  the  agri- 
Ed  isto  witn  the  Ashley,  the  Cooper  and  cultural  values  so  to  be  created  would 
the  Santee,  there  would  be  another  inci-  now  appear  to  you  so  greatly  exaggerated 
dental  advantage  as  remarkable  as  it  as  to  be  altogether  incredible.  Sut  how- 
would  be  valuable.  The  excavation  of  ever  much  I  would  desire  to  avoid  the 
the  canals  through  the  great  swamps,  position  of  a  discredited  witness,  I  will 
(and  certainly  between  those  stretching  not  be  restrained  by  that  fear  from  stat-' 
trom  the  Ashley  nearly  to  the  Santee,)  ing  general  results,  which  are  notorious 
would  generally  penetrate  into  marl  of  in  Virginia,  and  to  sustain  the  truth  of 
the  richest  quality,  lying  a  few  feet  be-  which  thousands  of  particular  facts  could 
low  the  surface  of  the  swamps.  If  duly  be  adduced.  These  results,  susceptible 
appreciated,  this  rich  calcareous  earth,  of  clear  proof,  or  exhibited:  by  official 
to  be  used  as  manure,  would  go  far  to  re-  documents,  are,  that  thousands  of  farms 
imburse  the  cost  of  the  excavation ;  and  have  been  doubled  or  tripled,  and  some 
if  used  for  lime-burning,  would  furnish  quadrupled  in  production,  and  the  gene- 
good  lime,  and  at  one-third  of  the  price  ral  wealth  of  their  proprietors  as  much 
of  that  for  which  South  Carolina  has  increased — the  assessed  values  of  marl- 
paid  and  continues  to  pay  millions  of  ed  lands  increased  by  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  lime-burners  of  New  Eng-  dollars,  while  those  of  similar  lands,  not 
land.  This  voluntary  tribute,  at  leasts  so  treated,  have  continued  to  decline  as 
which  is  one  of  so  many  unnecessarily  all  did  before ;  and  the  treasury  of  the 
paid  by  the  South  to  the  North,  might  commonwealth  is  already  benefited  by 
be  ended  to  the  immediate  and  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  received  annu- 
profit  of  both  the  sellers  and  the  buyers  ally  from  the  counties  containing  these 
of  the  substituted  lime,  made  of  the  improved  lands,  and  derived  from  them, 
abundant,  cheap  and  excellent  native  while  the  revenue  from  lands  of  the 
material  The  buying  of  northern  lime  neighboring  and  before  similar  counties, 
by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  as  un-  is  still  decreasing. 

Srofitable  and  as  absurd  a  procedure  as       So  far,  I  have  spoken  as  to  benefits 

le  usage  of  importing  northern  hay.  which  have  already  occurred,  and  which 

But  of  these,  and  of  many  similar  things,  are  unquestionable,  and  which  have  been 

we  of  the  South  have  no  right  to  blame  derived  from  resources  and  facilities  for 

any  but  ourselves.     All  the  commodities  improvement,  not  to    be  compared,   in 

which  we  import    from    the    northern  amount  and  value,  with  those  of  South 

states,  and  which  might  be  more  cheaply  Carolina.      I  have  elsewhere  estimated 

provided  at  home,  serve  indeed  to  make  the  possible  future   and  full  fruition  of 

up  an  enormous  amount  of  annual  tribute,  this  system  of  improvement,  in  Lower 

But  this  part  of   our  general  burden  is  Virginia  only,  at  hve  hundred  millions  of 

fairly  and  properly  levied  by  northern  dollars  of  increased  pecuniary  value  ot 
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capital  thereby  to  be  created.    The  fall        There  is  not  one    of  the  industrial 

employment  of  your  much  greater  re-  classes  of  mankind  more  estimable  for 

sources  of  this  kind,  and  over  as  wide  a  private  worth  and  social  virtue  than  the 

surface,  would  not  be  worth  less.    Then  landholders  and  cultivators  of  the  south- 

your  other  great  resources,  which  have  em  states.     With  them,  unbounded  hos- 

Deen  named  but  not  estimated,  would  be  pitality  is  so  universal,  that  it  is  not  a 

so  much  more  in  addition.  distinguishing  virtue — and,  in  truth,  this 

But  agricultural  production  and  pecu-  virtue  has  been  carried  to  such  excess  as 

niary   values  are  not   the  only  or  the  to  become  of  vicious  tendency.      Hono- 

greatest  trains ;  and  though  others  rest  rable,  high-minded,  kindly  in  feeling  and 

upon  opinion  only,  and  are  incapable  of  action,  bothjto  neighbors  and  to  strangers 

being  measured,  their  existence  and  their  — ready  to  sacrifice  self-interest  for  the 

value  are  not  the  less  acknowledged  by  public  weal — such  are  ordinary  qualities 

all  judicious  observers  in  our  country,  and  characteristics  of  southern  planters, 

most  improved  in  agricultural  production  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  this 

by  calcareous  manures.     The  improve-  generally  intelligent   class,    are    ready 

ment  of  health  has  been  mentioned ;  the  enough  to  accept  and  to  apply  to  them- 

improvement  of  economical  and  social  selves  and  their  fellow-planters  the  name 

habits,  morals  and  refinement,  and  better  of  "  land-killers."    But  while  thus  admit- 

education  for  the  growing  generation,  ting,  or  even  assuming  this  term  of  jocose 

have  been  sure  consequences  of  greatly  reproach,  they  have  not  deemed  as  cen- 

increased  and  enduring  agricultural  pro-  surable    or   injurious,  their  conduct  on 

fits;  and  these  moral  results  will  here-  which    this    reproacn    was    predicated, 

after  be  increased  in  rail  proportion  to  They  have  regarded  their  "  land-killing" 

the    physical    and  industrial  producing  policy  and  practice  merely  as  affecting 

causes.    Population,  though  a  later  effect^  their  own  personal  and  individual  inte- 

is  already  sensibly  advanced  by  these  rests — and,  if  judged  by  their  continued 

agricultural  causes.    The  strength,  phy-  action,  they  must  believe  that  their  inte- 

sicaJ,  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  rests  are  thereby  best  promoted.     Their 

the  wealth  and  revenue  of  tne  common-  error  in  regard  to   their  own  interests, 

wealth  of  Virginia,  will  soon  derive  new  great  as  it  may  be,  is  incomparably  less 

and  great  increase  from  the  growing  im-  than  the  mistake  as  to  other  and  general 

provementof  that  one  and  smallest  of  the  interests  not  being  thus  affected.    As  I 

great  divisions  of  her  territory^  which  have  already  admitted,  individuals  may 

was  the  poorest  by  natural  constitution —  acquire  wealth  by  this  system  of  impover- 

still  more  the  poorest  by  long  exhausting  ishing  culture,  though  the  amount  of  ac- 

tillage — its  best  population  gone,  or  going  cumulation  is  still  much  abated  by  the  at- 

away,  and  the  remaining  portion  sinking  tendant  waste  of  fertility.  But  with  the  im- 

into  apathy  and  degradation,  and  having  poverishment  of  its  soil,  a  country,  a  peo- 

no  hope  left,  except  that  wnich  was  at-  pie,  must  necessarily  and  equally  be  ira- 

most  universally  entertained  of  fleeing  poverished.    Individual  planters  may  de- 

from  the  ruined  country,  and  renewing  sert  the  fields  they  have  exhausted  in 

the  like  work  of  destruction  on  the  fertile  South  Carolina,  and  find  new  and  fertile 

lands  of  the  far  west.    Terms  of  reproach  lands  to  exhaust  in  Alabama.   And  when 

and  contempt  (once  not  undeserved)  have  the  like  work  of  waste  and  desolation  is 

been  so  long  and  so  freely  bestowed  on  completed  in  Alabama,  the  spoilers  (whe- 

this  tide-water  region  of  Virginia,  and  ther  with  or  without  retaining  a  portion  of 

had  become  so  fixed  by  use,  that  it  will  the  spoils)  may  still  proceed  to  Texas  or  to 

be  lorn?  before  they  will  cease  to  be  California.    But  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 

deemea  applicable ;  or  before  many  per-  bama  must,  nevertheless,  suffer  and  pay 

sons,  who  now  know  this  region  only  by  the  full  penalty  of  all  the  impoverishment 

the  memory  of  former  report,  will  learn  so  produced.    The  people,  who  remain  to 

that  it  is  not  altogether  land  of  galled  constitute  these  states   respectively,  as 

and  gullied  slopes,  or  broomsedge-covered  communities,  are  not  spared  one  tittle  of 

fields,    over    whose    impoverished    and  the  enormous  evils  produced — not  only 

dwindling  population,  indolence  and  ma-  those  of  their  own  destructive  labors,  but 

larious  disease  contend  for  mastery.  of  all  the  like  and  previous  labors  of  their 

From  these  matters,  referred  to  for  proof  fellow-citizens  ana  predecessors  who  had 

or  illustration,  I  return  to  my  main  subject  fled  from  the  ruin  which  they  had  helped 

more  immediately  connected  with,  ana  to    produce.      And   these  evils  to  the 

more  likely  to  be  interesting  to  my  auditors,  community  and  to  posterity,  greater  than 
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could  be  effected  by  the  most  powerful  ready  and  able  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
and  malignant  foreign  enemies  of  any  the  southern  states,  instead  of  a  large 
country,  are  the  regular  and  deliberate  proportion,  as  now,  serving  to  swell  the 
work  of  benevolent  and  intelligent  men,  numbers,  and  give  efficient  power  to 
of  worthy  citizens,  and  true  lovers  of  our  most  malignant  enemies.  The  loss 
their  country !  of  both  political  and  military  strength  to 

I  will  not  pursue  this  uninviting  theme  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  is  not  less 
to  its  end — that  lowest  depression  which  than  all  other  losses,  the  certain  conse- 
surely  awaits  every  country  and  people  quences  of  the  impoverishment  of  their 
subjected  to  the  effects  of  the  u  land-  soil.* 

killing"  policy.  The  actual  extent  of  If  it  were  possible  that,  for  all  Lower 
progress  toward  that  end,  throughout  the  South  Carolina,  the  system  of  improve- 
southern  states,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  ment  could  be  directed  by  one  mind  and 
appalling  to  produce  a  thorough  change  will,  as  much  as  the  operations  of  any 
of  procedure  and  reformation  of  the  agri-  one  great  individual  estate,  the  most 
cultural  system  of  the  South.  magnificent  results  could  be  obtained, 

In  addition  to  all  increase  of  the  with  great  and  certain  profit,  and  in  a 
other  benefits  of  agricultural  improve-  few  years.  Without  any  additional  labor 
ment  which  have  been  cited — pecuniary,  or  capital,  more  than  now  possessed,  for 
social,  intellectual  and  moral — there  beginning  the  improvement — and  with 
would  be  an  equal  increase  of  political  only  the  subsequent  increase  of  means 
power,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  clear 
at  this  and  the  near  approaching  time,  profits  of  the  improvements  as  they  be- 
would  be  especially  important  to  the  came  productive— most  of  the  lands  ac- 
well-being  and  the  defence  of  the  south-  cessible  to  marl  or  lime  could  be  covered 
em  states,  and  the  preservation  of  their  by  these  manures  in  ten  years.  In  twenty 
yet  remaining  rights,  and  always  vital  years  from  this  day,  all  such  lands  could 
interests.  If  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  be  thus  improved,  and  by  that  time  might 
and  the  other  older  slave-holding  states  yield  doubled  or  tripled  general  products, 
had  never  been  reduced  in  productiveness,  and  would  exhibit  a  proportionally  greater 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  improved  increase  of  value  as  capital.  The  new 
according  to  their  capacity,  they  would  clear  profits  of  this  one  great  improve- 
have  retained  nearly  all  the  population  ment  would  be  enough  in  amount  to  ef- 
that  they  have  lost  by  emigration ;  and  feet  all  the  practicable  drainage  of  inland 
that  retained  population,  with  its  in-  and  river  swamps  in  twenty  years  more, 
crease,  would  have  given  them  more  Or,  in  that  additional  time,  the  increased 
than  a  doubled  number  of  representatives  revenue  of  the  state  treasury,  from  these 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  new  sources  only,  would  suffice  to  con- 
This  greater  strength  would  have  afforded  struct  all  the  great  works  of  drainage 
abundant  legislative  safeguards  against  which  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  hv 
the  plunderings  and  oppressions  of  tariffs  dividual  proprietors, 
to  protect  northern  interests — compromi-  In  all  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  val- 
ses  (so-called)  to  swell  northern  power —  ues  and  effects  of  the  agricultural  im- 
pension  and  boundary  laws  for  the  same  provements  proposed  for  South  Carolina, 
purposes — and  all  such  acts  to  the  injury  my  data  are  the  experienced  and  un- 
of  the  South,  effected  by  the  great  legis- 
lative strength  of  the  now  more  powerful,  #  k  wnmon  made  by  the  Government  of  Vtata* 
and  to  US  the  hostile  and  predatory  states    in  the  act  of  cession,  to  the  United  Slates,  of  all  her 

of  the  confederacy.     Even  after  Virginia,  northwestern  territory,  wm,  that  thia  terriwy 

..u  .*        jt,         ri       r  .    ..   &i     j  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  not  mora  than  flw 

With   more   than    JbSaU-llke    fatuity,   had  new  states.      Five  have  already  been  eared  out  rf 

Sacrificed  her  magnificent  northwestern  this  great  domain :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mioaigsi 

terrifcnrv  which  now  r»nn«titutpa  fiv«  rrrpat    and  Wisconsin,  and  a  space  of  «2,M6  aquai*  anlM 
iernM)ry?  wmen  now  consutuies  nve  great  remaln8f  ln  tne  new  territory  of  Minnesota,  which 

and  fertile  States,  (and  a  surplus  to  make,  will  hereafter  constitute  so  much  of  another  state,  H 

by  legislative  fraud,  a  large  part  of  a  violation  of  the  act  of  cession  by  Virginia,  ami lof  a* 

jLj.\.    -a  a.    \  i      li     r      ir-   \J^  feith  of  the  present  Federal  Government,  and  is 

Sixth   State,)    and   all  Of  Which  are  now  wnlch  Bpace,  with  all  the  northwestern  territory, 

among  the  most  hostile  to  the  rights  of   slavery  was  interdicted  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  of 

the  people  of  toe  South-if  Virginia  had  ^K^Si  «„^e  'Cf.^Sff.  «B£ 

merely  retained  and  improved  the  fertility    antl-alavery  atates  already  formed,  but  which  will  go 

of  her  present  reduced  surface,  her  people  £  constitute .  ■  sixth,  is  nearly  a*i large u  SoaU 

«^«i a  ~-a  u  i     rri   •    j  r j     Carolina,  and  larger,  by  nearly  1,000  square  muM» 

Would  not  have  removed.    Their  descend-    thanthennitedsirtaoeaofNew-rfsjnpsiUw^Mtas* 

autt  WOtlld  now  be  south  of  the  Ohio,    euuaettt  and  Oonneotfcnt, 
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questionable  results  of  like  labors  in  Vir-   "  Can  any  opponents  of  marling  desire 
ginia.    The    legitimate  deduction,  and  more  full  admissions  than  these  ?    And 
the  only  one  for  untried  operations,  is,   yet  they  all  serve  to  illustrate  what  I 
that  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects  have  continually  striven  to  impress,  that 
in  both  these  different  localities.    I  can-  without  vegetable  matter  to  combine  with) 
not  conceive  any  reason,  founded  on  ex-  calcareous  manures  will  be  of  Utile  value. 
isting  differences  of  climate,  soil,  or  sub-  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  of 
jects  of  culture,  that  can  make  oalcare-  no  trial  of  marl  on  land  in  proper  condi- 
ous  manures  less  efficient,  or  less  profita-  tion,  that  is,    recently  and    sufficiently 
ble,  with  you  than  with  us.    Neverthe-  rested,  and  thereby  provided  with  vege- 
less,  I  have  learned  from  mere  rumor,   table  matter,  in  which  the  effect  has  not 
that  in  the  small  extension  of  their  use,  been  very  great  on  the  firtt  crop.    And 
by  new  operators,  which  occurred  here,   three  or  four  of  such  results,  only,  would 
there  was  no  general  and  important  ben-  be  enough  to  explain  the  cause,  [of  fail- 
efit  obtained.    And  such,  I  must  infer,   ure  in  all  other  cases,]  and  to  prevent  all 
was  the  conclusion  reached  by  nearly  all  inferences    unfavorable    to    marling,  if 
the  makers  and  observers  of  these  trials,   from  a  hundred  failures  of  early  efforts 
from  the  irresistible,  though    negative  under    reverse    circumstances."     Then 
evidence,  (which  only  is  before  me,)  that  followed  particular  statements  of  two  dif- 
nothing  considerable  of  such  improve-  ferent  experiments,  carefully  made  that 
menU,  or  of  public  notoriety,  has  been   year,   (and  the  circumstances  noted  at 
effected  in  latter  years.    In  the  absence  my  request,)  of  marling  on  new  land,  and 
of  all  particular  information  of  the  actual  therefore  not  exhausted  of  its  vegetable 
trials,  their  results,  and  the  accompany-  matter,    and    in    which    the    products 
ing  circumstances,  of  course  I  cannot   (which  were  of    cotton]    were    nearly 
pretend,  or  be  expected,  to  explain  the   doubled  in  the  first  year  otthe  application, 
causes  of  disappointment,  which  must  be       Here  then,  even  in  the  few  lines  quo- 
the  general  result,  as  it  seems  that  marl-  ted  from  the  much  more  full  precepts  to 
ing  has  languished,  if  not  ceased,  in  gen-  the  same  purport,  there  is  full  evidence 
eral,   after  a  few  faint  efforts.*    But  I   of  my  having  stated,  in  advance  of  all 
infer  that  the  main  and  usual  cause  of  later  trials,  the  sure  cause  of  failure;  and 
supposed  failure,  or  of  inconsiderable  ben-  in  the  warning  against  that  cause,  I  may 
efit,  has  been  the  same  prevailing  bad   claim  to  have  predicted  all  later  failures 
practice,  before  denounced,  of  incessant,  of  like  occurrence.    And  if  there  had 
or  at  least  much  too  frequent  tillage,   been  thousands  of  failures,  preceded  and 
which  does  not  permit  the  fields  to  re-  accompanied  by  very  frequent  and  ex- 
ceive  and  retain  organic  matter   from   hausting  tillage,  all  of  them  would  but 
their  own  growths  especially.    This  cause   the  more  strongly  confirm  my  long  en- 
had  operated  on  nearly  all  the  trials  of  tertained  and  often   expressed  opinions 
marl  made  previous  to  my  service  in  and  instructions  as  to  the  action  of  cal- 
South  Carolina.     Of  all  such  cases  of  al-   careous  manures  ;    and  all  such  cases 
leged  failure  that  I  was  enabled  to  see   would  not  detract  a  little  from  the  al- 
and investigate  the  circumstances,  the  leged  available  values.    When  urging 
causes  were  such  as  I  now  suppose  of  the  use  of  lime.  I  have  never  omitted  to 
the   still  later  failures.    These  cases  of  state  that  it  gave  no  fertility  of  itself,  or 
failure  and  of  disappointment,  and  the   by  direct  action ;    and    that  vegetable 
known  causes,  were   brought    fully  to  matter  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  con- 
view  in  my  Report  of  the  Agricultural  junction,  was  essential  to  the  beneficial 
Survey;  and  from  the  more  extended  re-  operation  of  calcareous  manures.    The 
marks,  I  will  quote  a  short  passage,  to   required  organic  matter  may  be  supplied 
show  my  then  opinion  of  the  facts,  and   mainly  in  the  growth  of  the  land  to  be 
the  causes  of  previous  failures,  and  my  improved.    But  it  must  be  supplied  in 
earnest    warning    against   the    general   some  form,  and  in  sufficient  quantity — 
course  pursued.    After  reciting  the  gen-   and  also  should  be,  in  part,  present  in  ad- 
eral  facts  of  failure  of  the  previous  trials   vance  of  the  use  of  calcareous  manures, 
of  marling,  I  proceeded  in  these  words :  to  secure  their  best  early  effects. 

Planters  of  South  Carolina ! — I  have  o£ 
•/JSSKTW.SW.'SESi  fered  to  you  in  plain  and  unvarnished 

rale  of  failure  of  marling  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  language,  and,  possibly,  it  may  be  in  Un- 

TTj  mm*™  «d  aiao  profitable  labon .and  im-  gracious  and  distasteful  terms,  the  last 

utoymenta  of  Got.  Hammond,  on  bia  eatato  bar-  ©     .  ,    jMM.:4:An  *u_a  t     '  * 

Srtegoatho  Savannah.  advice  and  admonition  that  I  can  expect 
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to  utter  to  you,  or  to  any  similar  audi-  or  to  derive  pecuniary  gain  from  the  re* 
ence.  My  burden  of  years,  and  infirmi-  suits,  I  can  only  offer  my  earnest  verbal 
ties  mucb  greater  than  even  suited  to  my  assurances  of  your  available  gain,  at 
age,  admonish  me  that  my  labors  must  great  and  as  sure  to  be  obtained  Dy  your 
soon  close.  I  would  deem  it  a  reward  of  pursuing  a  proper  course  of  improve- 
more  value  to  me  than  will  be  the  short  ment,  as  will  be  the  growing  loss  and 
remainder  of  my  life,  if  you  and  your  eventual  ruin  of  your  country,  and  hu- 
fellow-laborers,  even  at  this  late  time,  (in  miliation  of  its  people,  if  the  long  exist- 
reference  to  myself)  would  heed  my  ing  system  of  exhausting  culture  is  not 
words,  and  fully  profit  by  them.  It  is  abandoned.  It  is  not  merely  my  feeble 
but  little  that  a  private  individual  can  do,  voice  and  my  questionable  personal  tea- 
to  warrant  to  a  great  commonwealth  or  timony,  but  also  thousands  of  unquestioo- 
community  the  beneficial  results  pre-  able  facts,  and  the  sure  experience  and 
dieted  upon  stated  premises  and  condi-  realized  profits  of  thousands  of  formers, 
tions.  But  so  perfect  is  my  confidence  which  oner  to  your  acceptance  the  high- 
in  the  general  results  I  have  predicted,  est  agricultural  prosperity,  in  exchange 
that  I  would  willingly  hazard  upon  the  for  present  decline,  and  approaching  ex- 
issue  all  that  I  have,  in  property,  reputa-  haustion  of  the  remaining  fertility  of 
tion,  and  even  life  itself.  For  illustra-  your  land.  Choose,  and  choose  quickly! 
tion,  and  in  mercantile  or  business  Ian-  And  remember,  as  my  last  warning 
guage — if  I  possessed  hundreds  of  mil-  that  your  decision  will  be  between  your 
Eons  of  dollars,  to  that  full  amount,  for  a  purchasing,  at  equal  rates  of  price,  either 
premium  of  10  per  cent.,  I  would  insure  wealth,  and  general  prosperity,  of  value 
as  much  clear  profit  to  South  Carolina,  to  exceeding  all  present  power  of  compo- 
be  gained  by  conforming  to  my  direc-  tation,  or  ruin,  destitution,  and  the  lowest 
tions,  for  saving  and  increasing  the  fer-  degradation  to  which  the  country  of  a 
tility  of  her  sou.  As,  however,  it  is  im-  free  and  noble-minded  people  can  possi* 
possible  for  me  to  offer  any  sucn  guaran-  bly  be  subjected, 
ty,  and  for  me  either  to  incur  risk  of  loss, 
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No.  II. 

COL.  ELLI8  P.  BEAN,  OR  FIFTY  TEARS  AGO  IN  TEXAS. 

[Ik  one  of  our  late  Noe.  we  gave  a  aketch  of  tbe  remarkable  family  of  the  Bowies  of  Louisiana  sad 
Texas.  That  paper  has  suggested  to  a  gentleman  of  Texas,  the  descendant  of  an  early  settler,  a  series 
of  historical  and  biographical  sketches,  relating  to  the  Southwest,  which  he  has  kindly  promised  to 
our  pages.    The  following  is  the  first  of  the  series :] 

Many  persons  have  heard  of  Bean's  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  means  of 
Station,  in  Tennessee.  Of  the  family  pack-mules,  in  caravans,  from  Natchez, 
from  which  that  place  derived  its  name,  with  the  Spanish  towns  of  San  Antonio, 
was  one  whose  name  heads  this  article,  and  places  on  the  Rio  Grande,  attended 
In  the  year  1800,  when  eighteen  years  of  with  great  peril,  of  course,  from  the  nu- 
age,  seized  with  a  spirit  of  adventure,  merous  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast 
common  to  the  young  spirits  in  that  day  wilds  between  the  points  named,  as  well 
in  the  west,  which  was  opposed  by  his  as  from  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  sol* 
parents,  young  Bean  clandestinely  left  diery,  ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  all  such 
nis  father's  roof,  and  passed  down  the  parties  and  obtain  their  merchandise. 
Mississippi  in  a  flatboat.  At  Natchez  Most  distinguished  among  these  bold 
his  employer  died,  and  he  was  thrown  traffickers  was  one  Noland.  He  was 
out  of  employment,  penniless,  and  among  about  to  leave  Natchez  at  this  time, 
strangers.  Thus  situated,  he  was  left  to  (then  the  spring  of  1801,)  and  young 
reflect  upon  his  condition,  and  work  out  Bean,  by  some  accident^  made  his  ac- 
his  own  fortune.  Too  proud  to  return  quaintance,  and  eagerly  joined  his  expe- 
home,  he  resolved  to  embark  in  what-  ait  ion. 
ever  might  fall  in  his  way.  Noland's  party  consisted  of  twenty- 

At  that  day  there  was  an  occasional  two  men,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
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goods.  They  advanced  into  Texas,  and  penetrated,  and  the  only  air  allowed  him 
reached  a  point  between  the  Trinity  and  issued  through  the  base  of  a  stone  wall, 
Brazos  rivers,  where  they  were  discover-  six  feet  thick.  In  this  dismal  abode,  his 
ed,  and  attacked  by  a  body  of  Spanish  person  was  constantly  covered  with  filthy 
troops.  Noland  occupied  a  very  good  vermin,  and  no  -one  allowed  to  see  him, 
position,  and  made  a  desperate  defence,  except  once  a  day,  to  give  him  a  scanty 
but  was  overpowered,  thirteen  of  the  allowance  of  food.    His  only  companion 

Eaxty    being  lulled,    including    Noland  was  a  white  lizard  which  he  succeeded 
imselC  and  the  remaining  nme,  inclu-  in  taming,  and  making  very  fond  of  him. 
ding  Bean,  being  made  prisoners.  Even  this,  said  he,  was  a  source  of  much 

The  prisoners  were  hurried  forward  to  pleasure  to  his  sinking  spirit.     The  air- 
San  Antonio,  and  there  imprisoned  for  hole  had  to  be  closed  at  night  to  prevent 
several  montns.    Thence  they  were  sent,   the    ingress   of   serpents,    which    were 
under  a  guard,    through    Monclova  to  abundant  at  that  place.     On  one  occa- 
Chihuahua,  and  there    imprisoned  and  sion  he  omitted  to  close  it,  and  in  the 
chained.    Here  they  were  kept  in  close  night  he  was  awakened  by  the  move- 
confinement  three  years,  when  they  were  ments   of   an    enormous   monster,    that 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  city  limits,   had  found  his  way  in,  and  was  crawling 
and  to  labor  on  their  own  account.     Some  over  his  body.    His  ready  mind  prorapt- 
of  them,  however,  had  died  in  the  mean   ed  him  to  lie  perfectly  still,  until  his 
time,  and  others  nad  been  sent  to  other  prison  door  should  open,  when,  espying 
places,  and  were  never  afterwards  heard  the  serpent's  eyes,  ne   dispatched  him 
of.     Bean  had  learned  the  hatting  busi-   by    a  well-aimed    stroke  of   his    knife 
ness  in  Tennessee,  and  followed  it  profit-  through  the  head.     He  then  triumph- 
ably  perhaps  a  year  in  Chihuahua,  when   antly  threw  the  writhing  monster  out  of 
the  yearning  he  had  to  see  his  native  his  cell  on  to  the  market-floor  adjoining, 
land,  after  near  six  years7  absence,  indu-  which  so  astonished  the  natives  present^ 
ced  him,  with  his  two  remaining  com-  and  excited  their  admiration  and  pity, 
rades,   to  run    away,  and   endeavor  to  that  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  governor 
reach  the  United  States.     But  they  were   for  a  mitigation  of  his  sufferings.    That 
arrested  near  £1  Paso,  taken  back,  se-   humane  individual  graciously    decreed 
verely  chastised,  and,  after  being  heavily  that  thereafter  he  should  be  allowed  to 
ironed,  again  imprisoned.    Bean,  how-  work,  though  in  chains,  with  a  party  of 
ever,  had  made  many  friends  in  Chihua-  miscreant  soldiers  during  the  day,  sftid 
hua,   who,  after   several    months,  with  only  imprisoned  at  night.    Even  this  he 
strong  promises  on  his  part  for  good  con-  found  a  nappy  relief. 
duct  in  future,  succeeded  in  procuring  the       But  Bean  was  a  worthy  son  of  Ten- 
liberty  of  the  city  for  him  as  before,   nessee,  and  could  not  subdue  the  noble 
After  following  his  old  business  for  some  spirit  of  his  family  and  his  countrymen 
time,  however,  he  resolved  upon  another  that  wrestled  in  his  bosom — his  heart 
effort  to  see  his  native  country,  but  was  yearned  for  liberty.     So  he  sought  an 
again  overtaken  and  carried  back.  early  occasion  to  knock  off  his  chains, 

He  was  now  placed  under  a  strong  and  with  his  crowbar  killed  three  of  his 
escort,  and  started  for  the  south  without  astonished  guard,  and  escaped  to  the 
the  least  intimation  of  his  destination,  neighboring  mountains.  But  here  he 
In  the  route,  he  was  transferred  from  one  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  starvation, 
party  of  soldiers  to  another  almost  daily,  and  re-captured.  His  old  cell  now  be- 
and  passed  the  cities  of  Guadalaxara  and  came  his  only  abode,  aggravated  by  flog- 
Guanajuato.  At  the  latter  place,  he  was  ging  and  divers  other  indignities. 
detained  several  days,  during  which  After  another  year  he  was  again  al- 
time  his  noble  and  commanding  person  lowed  the  same  privilege.  But  his  bold 
won  upon  the  affections  of  some  senorita  spirit  prompted  a  similar  attempt  for 
so  far  as  to  prompt  a  letter  to  him,  in  liberty,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  the 
which  she  avowed  her  love,  and  pledged  United.  States.  In  this  effort  he  killed 
every  sacrifice  to  obtain  his  pardon  and  seven  soldiers,  and,  taking  the  route  for 
win  his  hand.  But  he  was  never  allow-  Upper  California,  traveled  some  three 
ed  to  see  her.  hundred    miles,  when    he    was    seized 

Poor  Bean  was  finally  conveyed  to  again,  the  news  of  his  escape  having 
Acapulco,  one  of  the  most  sickly  places  preceded  him,  and  again  carried  back, 
on  toe  Pacific,  and  thrown  into  a  most  He  was  now  subjected  to  every  imagin- 
fitthy  dungeon,  where  not  a  ray  of  light  able  hardship  and  cruelty — confined  in  a 
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horizontal  position,  with  stocks  around  feet.  But  the  loosed  lion  scorned  to 
his  neck,  so  as  to  prevent  a  change  of  avenge  his  wrongs  on  the  pusillanimous 
his  posture,  and  there,  for  weeks,  almost  suppliants,  and  dismissed  them  with 
devoured  by  chinches  and  other  vermin,  warnings  for  their  future  conduct. 
His  appeals  for  mercy,  by  the  populace.  At  the  close  of  about  three  years,  from 
and  even  when  addressed  to  a  professed  the  havoc  made  among  the  royalists  by 
man  of  God,  were  treated  with  con-  Morelos  and  Bean,  an  overwhelming 
temptuous  mockery.  force  had  been  thrown  into  that  portion 

But  after  ten  years  of  bondage,  the  of  the  country,  and  the  patriots  met  with 
day  of  his  freedom  was  drawing  nigh,  sad  reverses — such  as  to  change  their 
The  Mexican  Revolution  broke  out  in  plan  of  operations.  It  was  agreed  that 
1810,  and  raged  with  great  fury,  threat-  Bean  should  cross  the  country  to  the 
ening  the  overthrow  of  royalty  in  Mex-  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
ico.  The  royalists  had  become  alarmed  *  New-Orleans  by  water,  with  the  view  of 
they  had  learned  to  look  upon  Bean  as  a  appealing  to  the  United  States  for  aid. 
chained  lion — a  redoubtable  hero— and  With  two  companions,  (both  seamen,)  he 
now,  in  the  hour  of  their  troubles,  they  made  his  way  across  the  country.  On 
offered  him  liberty  on  condition  that  he  the  route  he  became  suddenly  attached 
would  join  their  standard.  This  he  read-  to  a  lady  near  Jalapa,  and  married  her, 
ily  promised ;  but  with  a  mental  reser-  with  a  pledge  that  whenever  duty  per- 
vation  that  he  should  desert  their  hated  mitted  he  would  return,  and  spend  his 
standard  on  the  first  possible  occasion,  days  with  her.  Arriving  at  the  town  of 
and  join  the  patriots.  Soto  la  Marina,  he  stole  a  sloop  in  the 

Within  a  few  days  he  was  sent  on  a  night  from  the  harbor,  and  put  to  sea.  A 
scout  with  seven  men,  to  reconnoitre  the  few  days  wafted  them  safely  to  New- 
position  of  Gen.  Morelos,  the  patriot  Orleans,  where  they  arrived  about  ten 
chief.  When  near  the  encampment  of  days  before  the  great  battle  of  the  8th 
that  officer,  Bean  addressed  his  com  pan-  of  January,  after  Bean  had  been  absent 
ions  on  liberty  in  general,  and  proposed  from  his  country  fourteen  years.  This 
they  should  join  the  patriots.  All  acqui-  was  the  first  information  he  had  ever  re- 
esced,  and  did  so.  Reporting  himself  at  ceived  from  the  United  States,  and  hence 
once  to  Morelos,  he  gave  him  minute  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  the  war 
information  as  to  the  position  of  the  roy-  between  our  country  and  Great  Britain. 
alRts — an  attack  was  at  once  planned,  Bean  at  once  reported  himself  to  Gen. 
and  carried  out  with  triumphant  success,  Jackson,  who  had  known  him  in  boy- 
Bean  having  received  a  captain's  com-  hood,  and  in  the  battle  fought  as  a  vol- 
mission  in  advance.  For  nis  reckless  unteer  aid  to  the  old  hero.  Soon  after- 
daring  in  the  action,  he  was  crowned  wards  he  returned  to  Mexico,  with  what 
with  roses,  proclaimed  a  colonel  on  the  success  we  know  not,  but  returned  to 
same  day,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  five  Tennessee  for  a  short  time  in  1817,  where 
hundred  men.  he  wrote  out  a  detailed  history  of  his  singu- 

From  that  day  forward,  his  name  and  lar  career,  and  left  it  with  one  of  his  half 
deeds  spread  like  wildfire  through  Mex-  brothers,  by  whose  kindness  we  were 
ico,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  allowed,  several  years  ago,  to  read  it 
veneration  by  the  down-trodden  multi-  several  times,  and,  from  memory,  have 
tudes.  For  tnree  years  he  was  the  chief  sketched  the  foregoing  account, 
reliance  of  the  veteran  Morelos,  in  the  In  conclusion,  we  nave  learned  from 
desperate  struggle  that  succeeded,  with  other  sources,  that  Bean  was  retained  in 
varied  success — wherever  he  fought  vie-  Mexico  as  a  colonel  in  the  army,  after 
tory  followed.  her  independence  was  established,  and 

He  had  learned  in  Tennessee  how  to  redeemed  his  pledge  to  the  confiding 
make  gunpowder.  This  knowledge  prov-  lady  he  had  married.  In  1827,  when  the 
ed  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Fredonian  war  broke  out  at  Nacogdo- 
patriots.  He  was  soon  conducted,  amid  ches,  Texas,  he  was  colonel  command- 
flying  banners  and  deafening  shouts,  a  ant  of  the  Mexican  garrison  there.  In 
conqueror  into  Acapulco,  the  scene  of  1835  he  returned  to  Mexico,  and  re- 
his  sufferings.  The  puissant  wretches,  sumed  his  residence  at  Jalapa;  and  in 
who  had  been  his  persecutors,  on  bended  1843,  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  him,  he 
knees  now  begged  for  mercy.  The  veri-  was  a  retired  officer  on  half-pay,  and, 
table  man  of  God  who  had  mocked  his  though  sixty-one  years  of  age,  was  in 
sufferings,  now  supinely  crouched  at  his  fine  health. 
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[Hayhco  visited  daring  the  last  summer  these  celebrated  resorts  or  fashion  and  abodes  of  health,  wt 
gare  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Review  a  brief  notice  of  the  trip,  and  promised  at  an  early  day  an 
elaborate  article  upon  the  subject,  which  we  hare  now  the  pleasure  of  furnishing.  The  people  of  the 
South  would  do  well  to  sustain  and  cherish  their  own  watering-places,  and  we  know  of  none  more 
deserving  than  those  of  the  Old  Dominion.] 

There  are  rain,  snow,  hail,  river,  Springs,  the  Red  Sweet  Springs,  the 
spring,  well,  lake  and  pond  water,  all  dis-  Warm  Springs,  the  Hot  Springs,  the 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiar  Bath  Alum  Springs,  and  the  Rockbridge 
differences.    They  all  hold  in  solution   Alum  Springs. 

air,  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  and  muriate  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stringfellow, 
of  lime.  Distilled  water  is  freed  from  that  "  actual  experience  shows  that  vir- 
these  ingredients.  Besides  these,  there  tue  has  been  infused  by  the  Almighty 
are  some  springs  which  gush  forth  with  hand  into  the  mineral  waters  of  our  state, 
water  impregnated  with  foreign  ingredi-  (Virginia,)  whichj  if  skilfully  used,  ana 
ents  of  particular  properties,  imparted  to  called  into  requisition  in  due  time,  would 
it  by  the  channel  in  the  earth  through  make  them  equal  to  the  cure  of  perhaps 
which  it  makes  its  course.  Springs  of  every  form  of  chronic  suffering  known 
this    character    are    properly    mineral  among  us/*7 

springs.  There  are  no  mineral  waters  There  are  two  White  Sulphur  Springs 
that  nave  not  foreign  ingredients  in  in  the  State  of  Virginia— one  of  them  is 
them,  although  there  are  waters  that  are  west,  and  the  other  east>  of  the  Alle- 
medicinaL  without  being  mineral,  as  the  ghany ;  one  in  Greenbrier  and  the  other 
waters  of  Matlock  and  Malvern ;  and  m  Fauquier  county. 
there  are  waters  that  are  mineral  without  The  most  celebrated  is  the  one  situa- 
being  medicinal.  Mineral  springs  are  ated  in  Greenbrier  county,  not  far  distant 
farther  distinguished  by  the  temperature  from  Greenbrier  River,  and  but  a  few 
of  their  waters.  miles  west  of  the  mountains.    Its  char- 

Mineral  waters  are  found  in  different  acter,  for  the  medicinal  virtue  of  its  wa- 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  ter,  is  well  established.  If  mineral  wa- 
Those  of  Virginia  are  remarkable  for  ters  are  ranged  as  stimulant^  sedative 
their  medicinal  virtues.  and    strengthening,  the   water    of  this 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  spring  may  be  classed  among  the  flrst^ 
considerably  over  thirty  foreign  ingre-  although  it  possesses  the  qualities  of  the 
dients  in  mineral  water.  Yet  it  is  still  latter  two  in  diminished  strength.  Its 
more  singular,  that  Boyle,  in  the  17th  characteristic  is  stimulant.  It  is  trans- 
century,  was  the  first  to  employ  tests  to  parent^  and,  like  champagne  wine,  is 
detect  their  existence.  The  first  experi-  lively,  from  disengaged  air  escaping  in 
ment  of  this  character  was  made  in  1663.  bubbles  when  agitated.  Its  taste  is  fe- 
The  following  are  the  principal  foreign  tid,  or  hepatized,  from  the  impregnation 
ingredients  found,  by  the  employment  of  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  for- 
tests,  to  exist  in  mineral  water :  eign  matter  is  gas,  gaseous  and  saline. 

Atmospheric  air;  oxygen  gas,  nitrogen  According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr. 
gas,  carbonic  acid,  boracic  acid,  sul-  Hayes — 50,000  grains,  (about  7  pints,)  of 
phureous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  water,  contain  in  solution  3,633  wa- 
soda,  lime,  silica ;  the  nitrates  of  potassa  ter  grain  measures  of  gaseous  matter,  or 
and  of  lime :  the  carbonates  of  potassa,  about  1-14  of  its  volume,  consisting  of 
soda,  ammonia^  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  ,  m 

iron ;  the  sulphates  of  soda,  of  ammonia,         oxygen  gas o.ioe 

of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of  iron,  of  copper:         Carbonic  acid.... 2.444 

the  muriates  of  potassa,  lime,  soda,  of        Hydro-mphuric  tcid o.oe 

ammonia,  of  baryta  and  alumina,  of  One  gallon,  or  231  cubic  inches,  of  the 
manganese;  hydro-sulphuret  of  soda,  water,  contain  16.739  cubic  inches  of  gas, 
hydro-sulphuret  of  lime.  having  the  proportion  of 

The  mineral,  and,  indeed,  the  medi-  Nitrogen  ga. 4.080 

cinal  springs  of  Virginia  are  the  White  Oxygen  gaa o.4«e 

Sulphur,  toe    Blue   Sulnhur    the   Red  %g%^-&:r~:.-  'HR 

Sulphur,  the    Salt   Sulphur,  the  Sweet  
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50  000    grains  of  this  water  contain  secretions.     It  is  its  richness  in  these 

115  735  grains  of  saline  matter,  consist-  salts  that  renders  it  superior  in  hepatic 

Jj"  '  r     6  and   other  visceral  diseases  to  the  red 

s  of  lime  .  67168  sulphur,   while    these    very   ingredients 

sulphate  of  magnesia* !!!!'.  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  30.364  forbid  its  use  in  organic  diseases  of  the 

Chloride  of  magnesium o.8W  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  uterus." 

§K™S^«t*'p.VV".    sSS  Tne  stimulant  property  of  this  water  is 

Carbonicacid 4.584  due    to  the  salme  matter    it  contains. 

Silicates  [silica,  1.34 ;  potash,  18 ;  Hence  it  is  to  be  recommended  in  all 

soda,  66 ;  magnesia  and  a  trace  of  aagim.*,     «  ja«i«w 

oxyd.  iron..... 2.960         cases    m    which    mental   or   sedentary 

115^35  habits  have  worked  unhealthy  effects 
"'  .  upon  the  corporeal  system.  Most  of  the 
Mr.  Hayes  thinks  this  water  peculiar,  diseases  that  spring  and  grow  from  dis- 
from  the  tact  that  the  chlorine  and  the  al-  tressing  mental  pre-occupation — from  la- 
kaline  bases  are  in  small  proportions,  and  borious  continuity  of  thought — yield  to  the 
the  alkaline  bases  being  united  to  the  si-  medicinal  efficacy  of  this  water  as  a 
licious  earths  "in  combination  with  a  general  rule.  Its  analysis  indicates  its 
peculiar  organic  matter."  "  The  organic  medicinal  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the 
matter,"  he  says,  "resembles  that  found  fcver,  dyspepsia,  when  produced  by  over 
in  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  and  differs  eating,  diseases  of  the  nerves,  cutaneous 
essentially  from  the  organic  matter  of  affections,  hysteria,  rheumatism  and  gout, 
some  thermal  waters."  The  saline  mat-  prostration  from  measles,  small-pox,  pneu- 
ter  is  thought  to  act  not  only  upon  the  monia.  or  from  fevers  of  every  class- 
digestive  apparatus  most  beneficially,  but  chronic  syphilis,  &c,  constipation,  bilious 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and  diarrhea,  &c,  &c. 
dispersed  through  the  system.  The  White  Sulphur  of  Greenbrier  is  the 

The  remark  may  be  predicated  of  resort  of  the  fashionable  and  the  gay  as 
these  springs,  as  of  every  otner  medicinal  well  as  of  the  invalid, 
spring,  that  there  is  an  exclusive  order  The  beauty  that  is  weary  of  the  accuh 
of  diseases  that  they  alone  benefit^  and  famed  home  adoration,  visits  the  springs 
some  of  that  order  more  directly  health-  to  obtain  the  excitement  of  new  homage, 
fully  than  others.  The  widower  and  the  widow?  who  can- 

The  process  of  cure,  under  the  opera-  not  be  pleased  by  the  near,  sigh  for  the 
tion  of  mineral  water,  is  a  restoration  of  far,  and  visit  the  springs.  Those  that 
the  normal,  or  first  principles  of  the  con-  cannot  be  appreciated  at  home,  go  to  be 
stitution.  Hence  they  are  never  specific,  appreciated  abroad.  Those  who  are  un- 
They  may  be  very  certain  to  cure,  but  happy  at  home,  seek  to  be  happy  abroad, 
they  never  cure  as  specific  agencies  cure,  Pleasure-lovers,  money- lovers,  ambit  ion  - 
by  acting  upon  the  disease.  Mineral  lovers,  and  variety-lovers,  accompany 
waters  never  act  upon  the  disease,  but  the  poor  valetudinarian  or  the  invalid,  to 
nnder  an  indirect  operation — the  altera-  the  springs ;  so  that  the  laugh  and  the 
tive  action — the  restoration  of  the  normal  groan,  the  ball-room  and  the  hospital, 
condition.  They  act  upon  nature  rather  honesty  and  dishonesty,  purity  and  impu- 
than  upon  disease.  Wnen  they  cure  at  rity,  become  near  neighbors  at  ihe 
all  the  cure  is  radical  and  a  relapse  less   springs. 

frequent  than  when  the  cure  is  effected  Twenty-two  miles  from  the  White  Sul- 
by  specifics.  They  are  the  medicine  of  phur,  in  the  same  county,  on  the  Guyan- 
nature,  and  not  a  natural  medicine,  dotte  road,  is  the  Blue  Sulphur  Springs. 
Medical  science  employs  remedial  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  53  de- 
agents  taken  from  nature,  but  here  na-  grees.  Its  solid  ingredients  are  sulphates 
ture  employs  her  own  agents.  Hence  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of  soda*  carbon- 
the  process  of  cure  is  longer  and  more  ates  of  lime,  of  magnesia ;  chlorides  of 
radical.  magnesium,  of  sodium,  of  calcium;  hy- 

"  The  White  Sulphifc  water,"  says  Dr.  dro-sulphate  of  sodium  and  magnesia, 
Burke,  by  whom  an  excellent  work  upon  oxide  of  iron,  iodine,  sulphur,  organic 
the  Virginia  Springs  has  been  written,  matters ;  and  its  gaseous  ingredients  are 
"  owes  its  power  over  the  secretory  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
glands  mainly  to  the  sulphuretted  hydro-  oxygen,  nitrogen.  It  has  the  reputation 
gen,  while  the  admirable  combination  of  of  curing  chlorotic  females.  It  is  slight- 
active  salts  makes  it  a  resolvent^  and  im-  ly  tonic,  from  the  proto-sulphate  found 
parts  to  it  an  expulsive  power  over  the  in  it. 
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Thirty-two  miles  from  the  Blue  Sul-  which  accords  with  other  observations 
phur,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Monroe,  made  at  the  same  time.  The  hydro- 
are  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs.  sulphuric  acid  gas  is  the  most  active  of 
These  springs  have  a  great  deal  of  rep-  the  gases  found,  while  the  carbonic  acid 
utation,  and  are  numerously  attended,  gas  acts  the  part  of  an  acid  in  rendering 
Mr.  Hayes,  by  whom  the  water  (red  de-  earthy  salts  soluble  in  the  water."  The 
posit  and  mud  from  these  springs)  was  most  important  element  brought  to  pub- 
subjected  to  a  most  critical  chemical  lie  attention  in  the  very  scientific 
analysis,  remarked  that  at  the  time  at  analysis  of  Mr.  Hayes,  is  with  regard  to 
which  he  engaged  in  the  examination,  the  peculiar  sulphur  compound  which 
▼ery  little  was  known  of  the  ingredi-  forms  a  part  of  the  saline  contents  of  this 
ents  of  this  water,  "although  its  medici-  water.  In  his  opinion  it  has  never  been 
nal  effects  had  rendered  the  watering-  before  "described,  if  it  has  before  ever 
place  a  celebrated  one."  Mr.  Hayes  dii-  been  met  with."  Upon  investigation 
fers  from  Professor  Rogers  with  regard  to  he  found  that  alcohol  did  not  dissolve  the 
the   "organic    matter  contained  m  the   compound. 

water."  He  does  not  consider  it  of  the  "  Chemical  experiments  do  not  show," 
same  nature  of  the  baragene  or  glairine  says  he,  "  the  medicinal  properties  of 
of  the  warm  springs  of  Italy  and  France ;  the  substances  operated  upon.  But 
an  important  agent  in  the  estimation  of  where  a  substance,  the  result  of  delicately 
Mr.  Hayes  in  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  balanced  affinities,  gives  in  its  decomposi- 
this  celebrated  water.  "  The  opinion,"  tion  an  agent  of  powerful  action  on  the 
remarks  Mr.  Hayes,  ''that  substances  of  animal  system,  we  may  conclude  that 
delicately  balanced  affinities  in  their  it  is  an  active  ingredient,  if  found  in  a 
changes  gave  rise  to  changes  in  other  water  possessed  of  high  curative  powers." 
bodies,  is  gaining  ground  among  the  In  the  general  accuracy  of  this  reason- 
most  learned  physiologists  and  chemists,  ing  we  profoundly  concur,  only  so  far 
and  such  a  view  of  the  effects  of  some  modified,  as  we  think  it  should  be,  by  the 
of  the  constituents  of  mineral  waters  is  important  consideration,  that  mineral 
the  correct  one."  This,  so  well  expressed  waters  never  cure,  as  specific  agents, 
by  this  shrewd  writer,  is  a  germ  of  a  but  by  the  alterative  action — the  restora- 
splendkl  theory.  The  main  and  distinc-  tion  of  the  normal  activity  of  the  system. 
tive  elements  of  any  theoretical  super-  The  diseases  in  which  the  Red  Sulphur 
structure  that  might  be  predicated  upon  has  been  more  available  are,  according 
the  products  as  secondary  bodies  of  the  to  Dr.  Burke,  chronic  laryngitis,  chronic 
substances  of  delicately  balanced  afrlni-  bronchitis,  hemoptysis,  chronic  phthisis, 
ties,  is  very  carefully  guarded  and  pro-  functional  disease  of  the  heart  hypertro- 
tected  by  the  qualifications  placed  by  phy  of  the  heart,  mucous  diarrhea,  irrita- 
Mr.  Hayes  over  the  doctrine,  that  will  bility  of  the  nerves,  producing  sleepless- 
forever  protect  it  from  the  curse  of  the  ness,  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
German  and  French  school  of  physiolo-  der,  lithic  acid  gravel,  chronic  hepatitis, 
gists  of  substituting  the  crudities  of  theo-  amenorrhea,  dysmenorrhea,  menorrha- 
ry  for  the  substantial  fruits  of  the  obser-  gia,  chronic  splenitis,  chronic  gastritis, 
rational  system.  Mr.  Hayes  "excludes  hemorrhoids,  scrofula,  chronic  exanthe- 
all  those  waters  wherein  one  stable  con-  mata  of  the  skin. 

stituent)  of  great  activity,  gives  character  "This  water,"  continues  Dr.  Burke, 
to  the  water."  "  These  views  would  be  "  being  manifestly  narcotic,  is  contra- 
more  acceptable,"  remarks  Mr.  Hayes,  indicated  in  plethora,  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
"if  experience  had  demonstrated  their  chorea,  vertigo,  and  all  diseases  indSca- 
truth:  for  this  we  must,  wait."  Did  our  ting  too  great  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the 
space  admit  nothing  would  be  more  brain.  In  the  acute  stages  of  disease  it 
acceptable  tnan  to  run  the  doctrine  re-  is  decidedly  injurious.  In  the  course  of 
spec  ting  changes  in  secondary  bodies,  my  practice  in  the  neighborhood,  it  was 
which  substances  of  delicately  balanced  used  in  some  cases  as  ordinary  drinking 
affinities,  in  their  changes,  produce,  to  water,  in  the  first  stages  of  pleurisy  and 
those  legitimate  conclusions  warranted  pneumonia,  and  in  bilious  fever,  but  with 
by  the  general  laws  of  fermentation  and  invariable  aggravation  of  the  symptoms. 
decay.  After  the  inflammatory  stage  was  sub- 

In  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Hayes,  it  was  dued  and  an  incipient  convalescence^  I 
shown  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  found  it  exceedingly  valuable  in  inng- 
to  the  nitrogen  is  still  smaller — a  result  orating  the  constitution." 
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In  the  same  county,  seventeen  miles  prints.  The  one  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
from  the  last  mentioned  watering-place,  Joseph  E.  Garratt^  with  regard  to  an  ob- 
are  the  Salt  Sulphur  Springs.  This  wa-  stinate  disease  of  the  liver  and  dyspepsia, 
tering-place  has  the  threefold  attraction  is  very  satisfactory. 
of  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  its  waters,  The  Sweet  Springs  are  found  in  the  same 
the  tasteful  improvements  of  its  proprie-  COunty,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Salt 
tors,  -and  its  beautiful  scenery.  The  Sulphur.  These  springs  are  among  the 
spring,  although  it  furnishes  a  sufficient  oldest  of  the  Virginia  Springs,  and  among 
supply  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  the  highest  in  reputation,  and  last,  not 
applied,  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  je^  are  esteemed  to  be  the  gayest 
a  bold  stream,  thereby  making  up  for  The  locality  is  fine,  and  of  convenient 
the  deficiency  of  the  supplv  in  the  acCess.  The  water  of  these  springs  is 
greater  strength  and  punty  of  those  for-  recommended  in  cases  of  general  debility 
eign  ingredients  upon  which  its  value  arising  from  dissipation  in  eating  or 
and  celebrity  depend.  drinking,  or  from  any  other  cause  than 
These  springs  are  recommended  for  af-  derangement  of  any  local  function  by 
fections  of  the  brain,  chronic  headache,  congestion.  Languor  of  mind,  shattered 
mania  and  palsy  in  their  early  stages,  in  state  of  the  nerves,  gloomy  presentiments 
affections  of  the  nerves,  and  indeed  in  ripening  into  disease,  may  be  removed 
all  diseases  dependent  upon  derangement  by  the  prudent  and  persevering  use  of 
of  the  secretory  glands  of  the  stomach,  this  water.  Persons  in  advanced  life 
in  all  affections  of  the  chest,  and  in  all  may  here  receive  renewed  invigoration. 
the  irritations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  In  rheumatism  and  gout  they  are  valua- 
where  they  have  been  of  long  standing,  bie.  In  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  they 
in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  in  are  also  serviceable, 
cases  of  ordinary  dyspepsia,  chronic  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
rheumatism,  periostitis,  gout>  together  springs  are  the  Red  Sweet  Springs,  valua- 
with  cutaneous  disorders.  ble  for  the  chalybeate  quality  of  its 
According  to  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers,  the  water.  The  tonic  property  of  the  water 
following  analysis  of  the  Salt  Sulphur  renders  it  invaluable  for  bathing  purposes, 
Springs  may  be  relied  upon :  imparting  a  peculiarly  healthful  vigor  to 
Temperature  vanable  from  49°  to  56°,  the  debilitated  patients  that  use  it  in  this 
gelid  matter  procured  by  evaporation  way  The  accommodations  for  bathing 
from  100  cubic  inches,  weighed  after  be-  are  convenient  and  substantial  and 
ing  dried,  in  212°,  81.41  grains.  erected  with  a  special  eye  to  the  corn- 
Quantity  of  each  solid  ingredient  in  fort  of  the  different  sexes  that  visit  them. 
100  cubic  inches,  estimated  as  perfectly  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  Pro- 
free  from  water—  fessor  Rogers  ofthe  water. 

1.  sulphate  of  Lime 36.755  Quantity  of  each  solid  ingredient  esti- 

2.  sulphate  of  Magnesia 7.833  mated  as  perfectly  free  from  water.    In 

J:  ^&^;:::::::::::;:::.:::  $:$?,  "">  cubic Whes- 

5.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 1.434 

6.  Chloride  of  Magnesium 0.116  Sulphate  of  Lime 14.133 

Z- S?!orsldc  °L8<^lum °/!?  "     Magnesia 3.107 

8.  Chloride  of  Calcium 0.025  «     soda 1.400 

9.  Peroxide  of  Iron,  derived  from  proto-  Carbonate  of  Lime.......".  ......."...**. '.  0.411 

sulphate 0.042  u       Magnesia 1.166 

10.  An  azotized  organic  matter,  blended  Chloride  of  Sodium  0.037 


„    ^  with  sulphur,  about 004  »    Magnesium 0 

'!!'  FV.lhy  PhosPhate8.  |                           .  tr.Ce  "    Calcium 0.010 

12.  Iodine.                     ) airace-  susquioxideoflron ^.  0,190 

Organic  matter  in  small  quantities. 

Volume  of  each  of  the  gases  contained  iodine— a  mere  trace. 

:•.  «  a.««  «*«♦«  ;«  inn  «„u^    •     v  Tno  iron  is  n0  doubt  dissolved  in  the  water  as  a 

■in  a  tree  state  in  100  cubic  mches —  carbonate. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen i .  io  to  i .50  Volume  of  each  of  the  gases  contained 

oxygen?.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.".".".".".'. '.".'.'.". '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.Y.Y.o'.w  m  a  ^ree  s^te  in  100  cubic  inches  of  the 

•Carbonic  Acid 5.75  water: 

Many  persons  have  been  cured  here,  c.rbonicAcid 46.10 

and  have  given  to  the  enterprising  pro-  Nitrogen t.67 

prietors  certificates  to  that  effect  that  07len;:;r  tv;, \'-~m\ «  J*L 

Save  found  their  way  into  tfie  public  «2±Tled  Hydro«eM  l™  »>£? 
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Composition  of  100  cubic  inches  of  the  the  inconveniences  that  ordinarily  attend 
mixed  gases  rising  in  bubbles  in  the  watering  places, 
spring —  The  Warm  Springs,  Hot  Springs,  and 

Nitrocen  015      ^a^  ^lum  Springs,  are  in  the  neignbor- 

Carbonic  Acid . . . * . *. .  ...... .'. '.  1 '. .* '. . .'.'.'.'.'. '. 87.5      hood  of  each  other,  and  may  be  reached 

from  Richmond  by  the  way  of  the  James 

The  Warm  Springs  are  situated  in  Bath  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  to  Lynchburg, 
county,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  by  the  Natural  Bridge  to  Lexington, 
miles  from  Richmond.  The  scenery  is  and  then  directly  by  the  Rockbridge 
wild  and  picturesque.  The  average  Alum  Springs,  to  or  from  Washington 
temperature  of  the  water  is  between  99  City,  by  the  way  of  the  Fauquier  White 
and  100°  Fahrenheit.  Sulphur  Springs  and  Harrisonburg  to  the 

The  water,  as  analyzed  by  Professor  Hot  Springs.  There  are  sL\  baths,  and 
Rogers,  contains  4.5  cubic  inches  of  gas  the  hot  pool  or  bath  ranges  from  100  to 
to  the  gallon  of  water1 —  107°  Fahrenheit.      There  is  a  hot  spout 

for  the  ladies,  and  one  for  the  gentlemen, 

of  the  temperature  of  106°  Fahrenheit^ 

Cartonic  Acid. T.. ....... !!!.!i.o6    "        ««        with  a  fall  of  about  five  feet.    The  effi- 

m.         ..  a     *      r  ii        r  cacy  of  the  hot  spout  in  cases  of  local 

The  saline  contents  of  one  gallon  of  h  'ical  der?inseZeni  is  well  estab- 
tne  water  are  as  follows —  lisned 

Muriate  of  Lime ~:.iig68      „  ^  analysis  of  the  water,  as  given  by 

sulphate  of  Macnema 9.984      Professor  Rogers,  is  as  follows  : 


Nitrogen 3.95  cubic  inches 

Sulphur  Hydrogen 0.25     "  " 


Carbonate  of  Lime 4.388 

Sulphate  of  Lime  5.466 


sulphate  or  Ldme  5.466        v      t 

Amdatraeeof  Soda 0.000       dients  are— 


In  64  cubic  inches  the  saline  ingre- 


33.706  Carbonate  of  Lime 4.89 

Sulphate  of  Lime 1.59 

"       Soda 0.99 

"       Magnesia 0  57 


The  predominance  of  the  sulphate  of 

*i  •  .  l_  •  .  i        i\  1  mOKIK»»ltt V  til 

magnesia  in  this  water  imparts  the  de-      Muriate  of  Soda 0.37 

cided  aperient  quality  belonging  to  h\      Silica 0.05 

while  an  action  upon  the  skin  and  the  g^jjj 

invigoration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 

may  be  traced  to  the  sulphuretted  hydro-  This  water,  either  as  applied  to  the  hu- 
gen,  and  to  the  carbonic  acid.  As  a  man  body  externally,  or  as  taken  in 
general  rule,  warm  waters  have  a  more  draughts  internally,  imparts  its  curative 
direct  and  decided  impression  upon  the  properties  to  the  general  system  by  a 
human  system  than  water  of  the  usual  process  much  more  rapid  than  if  the 
temperature,  and  hence  are  to  be  resort-  temperature  were  uot  thermal.  Acting 
ed  to  with  greater  care  and  circumspec-  as  mineral  waters  all  do,  by  their  stimu- 
tion.  Even 'in  cases  of  diseases,  pecu-  lating  and  invigorating  influence  upon 
liarly  coming  under  the  operation  of  its  the  normal  condition  of  the  system,  the 
curative  efficacy,  there  may  often  occur  diseased  organism,  or  diseased  condition, 
serious  injuries  to  the  constitution  from  it  is  expected  would  be  soon  ousted  under 
an  injudicious  or  mal-employment  of  this  the  increased  rapidity  of  operation  of 
agent.  their  remedial  tendencies  effected  by  the 

This  water  is  famed  for  its  efficacy  in  hot  mineral  water.  Hence  the  greater 
cases  of  dyspepia.  It  also  may  be  used  care  in  ascertaining  the  diseases  that 
for  the  following  diseases :  gout,  rheu-  are  counter-indicated, 
matism,  metastases  of  gout  or  rheuma-  The  greater  rapidity  of  the  active  prin- 
tisra,  lumbago,  diseases  of  the  bones,  af-  ciples  of  thermal  waters  in  running  to 
factions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  debility  of  their  climax,  points  to  the  necessity  of 
the  joints,  paralysis,  uterine  derange-  guarding  persons  under  any  acute  frame 
ments,  &c.  of  disorder  from  the  use  of  them.     Upon 

The  famous  Hot  Springs  are  situated  the  same  principle,  whenever  there  is 
in  the  same  county,  and  within  a  few  tendency  to  febrile  action,  or  sub-acute 
miles  of  the  Warm  Springs.  They  are  inflammatory  action,  or  when  consump 
owned  by  different  proprietors,  and  are  tion  has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to  re- 
possessed of  such  excellent  accommoda-  brile  action,  patient*  thus  affected  are  to 
lions  that  the  visiting  public  may  safely  avoid  their  use ;  while  persons  affected 
calculate  upon  the  certain  relief  from  by  gout  or  rheumatism,  cutaneous  affeo- 
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tions  of  every  class,  uterine  affections,  Chalybeate  waters  are  those  that  hold 

certain  forms  of  dropsy,  may  use  them  iron  as  a  main  ingredient, 

with  safety.  Saline  waters  are  those  that  hold  the 

Within  five  miles  of  the  Warm  Springs  saline  ingredients,  ordinarily    found  in 

is  to  be  found  that  charming  watering-  mineral  waters,  but  which  do  not  hold  in 

Elace,  the  Bath  Alum  Springs.     They  any  excess  either  of  the  three  ingre- 

ave  all  the  freshness  of  youth  and  charm  dients  above  specified,  to  wit:  carbonic 

of  novelty.    It  is  only  within  a  few  years  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  iron, 

that  they  have  gamed  any   celebrity.  Acidulous  waters  may  be  known  by 

The  buildings  are  new,  and  the  accom-  their  acid  taste,  and  by  their  sparkling 

modation  fine.  when  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another. 

The  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  in  Rock-  both  of  which  they  lose  when  exposed 

bridge  county — DebrelPs  Spring  in  Bote-  to  the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time, 

tourt  county,  and  the  springs  of  Eastern  Sulphureous  waters  may  be  known  bj 

Virginia,  are  worthy  to  engage  the  at-  tneir  odor,  and  by  turning  silver  black 

tention  of  the  invalid,  or  the  votary  of  when  ^med  upon  it,  and  by  turning  a 

pleasure.    Mineral  waters  are  often  di-  solution  of  the  salt  of  lead  black, 

vided  into  four  classes,  to  wit :  the  acidu-  chalvbpatft  waters  mav  be  known  bv 

Mrn:ulphure<)U8;  the  cha,>beat^and  thecS 

8         *                                               .  ing  black  when  combined  with  an  infu- 

Acidulous  waters  comprise  those  m  sion  of  nut  galls.    This  ingredient  is  very 

which  the  carbonic  acid  is  found  either  easi]y  detected—"  Copper  may  be  detect- 

in  its  free  state,  or  as  combined  with  a  ej  ^y  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness, 

lesser  base.  dissolving  the  residue  in  nitric  acid,  and 

Sulphureous  waters  are  those  that  hold  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution.     If  this 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  main  ele-  metal  be  present,  it  will  acquire  a  bine 

ment.  color." 


ART.  VII.-THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCES   AS   CONNEOTED  WITH 
A   SYSTEM    OF   INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  provement.    Nor  could  any  state  assume 

The  improvement  of  harbors  and  their  to  improve  a  harbor,  or  a  great  river,  or 

dependent  rivers;  in  connection  with  the  "  inland  sea."7  like  the  Mississippi,  the 

existence  of  rail-ways  and  telegraphs,  Hudson,  or  the  Delaware,  and  at  the  same 

not  only  promote  the  interests  o?  com-  time  the  right  to  impose  remunerative 

merce,  but  contribute  directly  to  the  de-  tolls  on  the  national  commerce.     This 

fence  of  the  country,  by  affording  com-  branch  then  of  the  internal  improvement 

,    modious  havens  for  the  operations  of  the  of  the  country  is  entirely  dependent  on 

navy,  and  by  enabling  men  and  military  the  United  States  for  its  maintenance, 

supplies  to  be  collected  promptly  and  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  it  contri- 

moved  rapidly  to  points  threatened  with  butes  directly  to  promote  the  interests  of 

invasion.  commerce  and  the  national  defence,  all 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  rail-way  doubts  vanish  as  to  the  constitutional 

and  telegraph  systems    in   the   United  right  of  Congress  to  authorize  its  exist- 

States,  indicates  that  private  enterprise  ence  and   maintain  it  with  the  public 

is    sufficient  to  maintain  and  increase  money.    This  was  clearly  the  opinion  of 

them  in  due  proportion  to  the  populated  Mr.   Calhoun.     The  declaration  by  the 

areas  of  the  country.     But  the  improve-  Baltimore  Whig  Convention  that  it  is 

ment  of  harbors  and  rivers  generally  are  expedient  to  exercise  this  constitutional 

not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  call  forth  power  oidy  when  it  promotes  commerce 

private    enterprise,  even    if   legislative  and  assists  the  national  defences^  has  in 

grants,  either  by  Congress  or  the  states,  a  great  degree  disarmed  opposition,  and 

could  be  obtained,  authorizing  the  im«  it  may  be  now  considered  the  settled 
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policy  of  the  country  that  harbors  and  hands  of  the  Americans,  together  with 

their  dependent  rivers  shall  be  improved  some  temporary  erections  of   earth  on 

under  the  authority  of  Congress.  the    surrounding    heights    and    islands, 

The  remarks  which  follow  were  em-  secured  Boston  from  again  being  occu- 

braced  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  pied  by  the  enemy.    Cliarleston  was  suc- 

War  on  the  national  defences,  and  have  cessfully  defended  by  the  Palmetto  fort 

contributed  to  break  down  the  system  of  against  a  squadron  of  ships ;  and  the  sue* 

fortifications  established  thirty-five  years  cess  generally  of  the  American  arms  up 

ago,  and  to  exhibit  other  powerful  ele-  to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  demonstra- 

ments  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  ted,  if  not  the  impossibility  of  reducing 

which,  whilst  they  are  the  means  of  un-  the  colonies  to  subjection,  at  least  the 

exampled    prosperity    to    the    civilized  enormous  expenditure  of  life  and  money 

world,  make  the  United  States  physically  attendant  on  the  attempt, 
and  morally  the  best  defended  nation  in       This  truth  led,  with  other  things,  to  a 

the  world  against  the  attacks  of  brute  change  of  policy  in  England  in  regard 

force,   with  a    correspondent  power    of  to  the  United  States.    The  new  admmis- 

ofTence,  should  international  difficulties  tration  made  peace  with  the  colonies; 

reauire  it.  and  the  wise  statesmen  of  England  saw 

In    reviewing    "  the   general    system  that  an  intimate  commercial  intercourse 

adopted  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  United  States,  as  an  independent 

ana  since  pursued  in  regard  to  the  per-  power,  would  probably  be  more  advan- 

manent  fortifications,  then  deemed  ne-  tageous  to  the  interests  of  their  country, 

cessary  for  the  national  defence,"  it  will  than  the  possession  of  colonies  that  would 

be  relevant  to  the  subject  to  allude  to  the  require  much  blood  and  treasure  to  regain 

condition    of  that   defence    when    the  and  hold;    whilst    the  trade  with  the 

United  States  declared  themselves  in-  same  would  be  interrupted  and  preca- 

dependent  of  Great  Britain,  and  prepared  rious.    The  foundation  of  tliis  policy  was 

to  sustain  that  declaration  by  force  of  the  preservation  for  the  future  of  unin- 

arms,  during  the  period  of  peace  from  terrupted  friendly  relations  between  Eng- 

1783  to   1812,   and  during  the  war  of  land  and  America;  and  it  was  the  de- 

181 2-' 15.  termination  of  the  party  in  power  to  se- 

In  the  first  period  the  defences  on  the  cure,  at  all  hazards  and  at  all  times, 

seaboard  of  the  colonies,  extending  from  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  were  confined  to       But  unfortunately  for  a  strict  adherence 

a  few  points.     England,  having  driven  to  these  views,  the  great  wars  growing 

the  French  from  their  North  American  out  of  the  French  Revolution  placed  Eng- 

colonies,  had  little  fear  of  any  future  at-  land  in  position  to  struggle  tor  her  very 

tempt  on  the  part  of  France  either  to  re-  existence  as  an  independent  power ;  and, 

gain  her  lost  possessions,  or  to  attack  the  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  principles  in 

other  possessions  of  England  in  America,  relation  to  neutrality  were  adopted,  and 

In  tne  course  of  the  war  of  Independ-  so  rigidly  adhered  to,  that  the  interest* 
ence,  the  English  were  driven  in  sue-  and  honor  of  neutral  nations,  and  of  the 
cession  from  Boston,  New-York,  York-  United  States  in  particular,  were  corn- 
town,  and  other  places,  and  finally  from  promised.  In  persisting  to  assert  her  ar- 
the  whole  country,  by  which  the  power  rogant  pretensions^  the  government  of 
of  the  United  States,  even  in  its  incipien-  England  was  deceived  by  its  diplomatic 
cy,  to  resist  aggression  from  the  most  agents  and  friends  as  to  the  effect  pro- 
powerful  of  nations,  was  favorably  ex-  duced  in  America.  These,  judging  of  the 
nibited.  strength  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  Mr. 

Few  or  no  additional  seacoast  defences  Madison's    administration,    and    of   the 

were  constructed  during  the  war,  yet  the  talent  and  influence  of  the  principal  men 

public  and  private  armed  ships,  issuing  of  that  party,  constantly  represented  to 

from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  did  the  English  government  tliat  the  Presi- 

immense  injury  to  British  commerce,  and  dent  would  not  recommend  to  Congress  a 

even  kept  the  whole  western  coasts  of  declaration  of  war  against  England  in  the 

England  and  Scotland  in  constant  alarm,  face  of  the  powerful  party  opposed  to 

Some  hastily  raised  redoubts  on  Dorches-  such  a  measure.    A  secretary  ot  legation, 

ter  heights  compelled  the  English  to  re-  in    Washington,  was    the    only    corres- 

treat  from   Boston  with  their  fleet  and  pondent  of  the  English  ministry  who  un- 

army ;  and  the  castle,  defending  the  en-  derstood  the  exact  state  of  things  in  the 

trance  to  the    harbor,  falling  into   the  United  States.    He  repeatedly  advised 
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the  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  great  degree,  dependent  on  the  United 
latter  was  not  correctly  informed  of  the  States  in  commercial  matters,  but  signs 
feeling  in  America  j  and  that>  unless  the  are  significant^  that  she  considers  her 
orders  in  council  were  revoked,  and  other  future  fate  depends  on  maintaining  the 
obnoxious  measures  and  acts  abated,  war  most  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
Would  certainly  be  declared  against  Eng-  States,  so  that  they  would,  from  interest 
land  by  the  United  States.  At  last  the  in  commercial  matters,  and  perhaps  from 
secretary  was  listened  to,  and  the  orders  a  better  feeling  for  their  noble  mother, 
in  council  were  repealed ;  but  before  the  look  with  disfavor  on  any  combination  of 
news  reached  the  United  States,  war  had  the  European  powers  to  humble  and  cruth 
been  declared.    The  messengers  bearing  her. 

respectively  the  declaration  of  war,  and  France  also  gave  evidence  how  much 
the  order  removing  the  principal  cause  importance  she  attached  to  the  mainte- 
which  led  to  the  declaration,  passed  each  nance  of  the  most  intimate  relations  in 
other  on  the  ocean.  trade  with  this  country,  and  how  reluc- 

Thus  was  the  war  of  181 2-'  15.  or,  as  it  tantly,  if  at  all,  she  would  resort  to  hos- 
has  been  termed,  "  the  secona  war  of  tilities  with  the  United  States.  The  king 
independence,"  a  blunder  which  England  of  the  French,  supported  by  public  opin- 
lost  no  time  in  remedying,  by  seeking  ion,  was  enabled  to  overcome  the  oppo- 
for  and  concluding  a  peace  with  the  sition  of  the  chambers  to  the  payment  of 
United  States  as  soon  as  she  could  do  so  the  amount  stipulated  by  treaty  to  be 
with  honor  to  herself.  paid  for  spoliations  on   our  commerce. 

At  the  time  peace  was  made,  England  This  public  opinion  was  especially  ex- 
was  never  more  powerful.  Triumphant  pressed  by  numerous  petitions  coming  up 
over  all  her  enemies  in  Europe,  by  sea  from  the  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
and  land,  she  was  left  by  the  general  turing  districts  of  the  kingdom,  praying 
peace  of  1815  in  possession  of  vast  means,  that  the  difficulties  with  America  might 
ready  organized  and  practised  in  war,  be  settled,  and  peace  preserved, 
with  which  she  might  have  given  the  During  the  period  extending  from  1783 
United  States  some  severe,  though  not  to  1812,  considerable  expenditures  were 
fetal    blows.      But  however   much  her  made  from  time  to  time  on  our  forts  and 

Eride  of  power  might  have  been  gratified  bat  teries  at  the  principal  seaports,  in  an- 
y  carrying  her  triumphant  arms  to  ticipation  of  possible  war  growing  out  of 
America,  she  preferred  at  once  to  resume  the  French  revolution ;  and  more  recent- 
peaceful  and  intimate  relations  with  the  ly,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  ag- 
United  States,  and  to  secure  all  the  ad-  gression  on  our  commerce  by  English 
rantages  flowing  therefrom,  then  and  cruisers ;  so  that  when  war  actually  broke 
forever.  Her  far-seeing  statesmen  knew  out  in  1812,  there  was  not  a  town  of  any 
that  the  true  policy  to  be  followed  in  re-  magnitude  that  was  not  supplied  with 
spect  to  the  United  States  in  1815  was,  one  or  more  batteries.  Nevertheless, 
with  increased  reasons  for  its  adoption,  there  were  a  great  many  small  towns 
that  indicated  by  the  statesmen  of  1783 ;  exposed  without  defence  to  the  enemy, 
and  they  resolved  that  no  future  blunder  and  were  left  unmolested  by  him,  seeing 
should  lead  to  a  war  between  the  United  that  their  destruction  or  injury  could  in 
States  and  England,  so  far  as  the  latter  nowise  facilitate  his  operations,  whilst 
oould  prevent  it.  In  this  favorable  state  such  acts  of  Vandalism  would  serve  only 
of  the  political  atmosphere,  the  clouds  to  hold  him  up  to  the  execration  of  the 
that  lowered  over  the  northeastern  boun-   civilized  world. 

dary,  over  Canada  during  the  patriot  de-  In  the  course  of  the  war  of  181 2-,15, 
monst ration,  and  over  Oregon,  were  soon  the  defences  of  the  country  were  con- 
cleared  away.  It  is  true  tnat  the  United  siderably  increased  in  value  by  the  con- 
States  yielded  in  these  instances  some-  struction  of  field-works;  and  in  no  in- 
ching more  than  was  due  to  England's  stance  were  such  defences,  supported  by 
just  claims ;  but  it  was  rather  the  grace-  well-trained  and  patriotic  volunteers, 
ful  yielding  of  a  daughter  to  a  mother's  overcome.  Attacks  were  made  on  Fori 
solicitation,  than  the  acknowledgment  Boyer  at  Mobile,  on  Fort  McHenry  at 
of  any  power  of  coercion  possessed  by  Baltimore,  and  on  Fort  St.  Philip  below 
England.  If  the  peaceful  views  of  Eng-  New-Orleans,  and  were  successfully  re- 
land  were  not  then  generally  acknow-  pelled.  Our  vessels  of  war  were 
lodged,  they  are  now  made  manifest  blockaded  in  New-London,  and  chased 
England  is  not  only  at  this  time,  to  a  into  Marblehead  and  Boston,  where  they 
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found  security  under  the  batteries.  Cas-  to  be  heard  in  opposition,  if  any  was  en- 
tine  was  taken  and  held  by  the  enemy,  tertained  by  them.*  The  acquiescence 
but  being  a  point  of  no  importance,  it  of  these  officers,  if  not  amounting  to  ap- 
was  not  retaken,  for  it  served  to  detach  a  proval,  led  Congress  and  the  authorities 
portion  of  the  enemy's  forces  from  opera-  to  suppose  that  no  serious  disapproval  of 
ting  at  other  points.  the  measures  adopted  was  entertained 

Washington  was  reached,  and  the  by  them.  Being  thus  negatively  en- 
Capitol  brutally  attacked  and  defaced,  dorsed,  it  was  considered  that  a  good  ar- 
The  success  01  the  enemy,  in  this  in-  rangement  had  been  made  by  the  gov- 
stance,  was  obtained  less  from  the  well-  eminent,  by  which  a  lack  of  skill  in  the 
arranged  plan  of  his  operations,  than  from  native  officers,  unfitting  them  for  the 
the  imbecility  of  the  generals  command-  task  of  designing  the  grand  scheme  of 
ing  the  American  forces  rallied  for  the  defence,  might  be  supplied  by  an  impor- 
defence.  The  enemy  was  signally  de-  tation  from  abroad, 
feated  many  times,  by  sea  and  land,  and  Under  the  auspices  of  the  foreign  en- 
tile war  was  triumphantly  terminated  by  gineer,  a  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the 
the  battle  of  New-Orleans.  seaboard    from    Passamaquoddy  to  the 

Thus  was  the  country  preserved  intact,  Sabine  was  devised,  involving  a  cost  of 
during  a  war  of  two  years  and  eight  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  submitted 
months,  against  the  operations  of  an  to,  and  approved  by  the  government. 
enemy  having  the  mastery  at  sea,  and  The  progress  of  construction  of  the 
when  the  defences  of  the  country  were  works  under  the  new,  or,  as  it  has  been 
comparatively  weak.  termed,  "  the  third  system  of  defence," 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  a  large  was  not  very  rapid.  The  Gulf  frontier 
expenditure  of  money  was  incurred  in  being  considered  the  weakest  and  most 
consequence  of  the  want  of  facile  lines  assailable  was  first  attended  to,  and  in 
of  rail,  canal,  or  common  way  communi-  about  ten  years  the  river  and  lake  ap- 
cations  leading  toward  and  along  the  proaches  to  New-Orleans,  and  the  en- 
northern,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  frontiers,  trance  to  Mobile  bay,  were  occupied  by 
through  which  men,  munitions,  ana  strong  works.  The  commencement  of 
machinery  of  war  could  be  transported,  new  works  of  the  system  was,  in  the  mean 
Yet  in  face  of  these  difficulties,  move-  time,  gradually  extended  to  the  north 
ments  were  generally  made  wnen  re-  and  south  Atlantic  coasts,  and  subse- 
quired,  efficiently,  and  with  considerable  quently  to  all  of  the  most  important 
promptness.  points  along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  fron- 

It  was  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  tiers.  These  defences,  combining  the  re- 
wielding  mobile  forces  for  the  defence  of  pairs  of  old  works  with  the  construction 
the  seaboard  and  lake  frontiers,  rather  of  new  ones,  place  the  seacoast  of  the 
than  from  any  signal  success  obtained  United  States  in  a  better  condition  of 
by  the  enemy  against  the  ports  and  bat-  defence  than  that  of  any  other  seacoast  in 
teries,  that  it  was  determined  at  the  close  the  world. 

of  the  war  to  adopt  a  system  of  defence  In  planning  the  new  works,  it  seems 
by  permanent  fortifications  on  a  large  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  in  many 
scale.  Under  an  excitement  fed  by  the  instances,  that  each  work  must  depend 
friends  of  the  scheme,  Congress  voted  on  itself  without  chance  of  succor  from 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  on  forces  operating  on  the  rear  and  flanks, 
works  which  were  to  be  planned,  princi-  Works  were  thus  constructed,  to  sustain 
pally,  by  a  foreign  engineer,  with  such  a  siege  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  in  the 
nelp  as  might,  perchance,  be  rendered  midst  of  a  population  from  whicn  relief 
by  the  native  officers  of  engineers,  some  to  the  invested  work  could  be  drawn  in 
of  whom  had  not  altogether  escaped  dis-  twenty-four  hours.  The  expensive  ar- 
tinction  in  the  late  war.  A  distinguished  rangement  of  these  land  defences  have 
general  officer  of  engineers  in  France,  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the  works, 
who  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Na-  already  from  their  nature  very  costly; 
poleon,  was  engaged  and  received  in  the 

Service  of  the  United  States  Under  the  title       *  Since  the  printing  of  this  report  I  have  been 

of  assistant  engineer,  with  the  rank  and  informed  ^J^J^S^^^j^^^^ 

r  *  -  *\.  '  ,  «T  a  a  neer,  General  8wift,  did  make  a  strong  and  able  pre- 
pay 01  a  brigadier  general.  XMO  protest  test  against  the  employment  of  a  foreign  engineer  to 
a&ainst  this  arrangement  wa8  made  by  aid  in  arranging  the  public  defence.    The  letter. 

7P           ~ r           *                 l          w  dated  Jul*  1. 1816,  containing  this  protest,  addressed 

these  officers  of  engineers,  whose    rank  ««» Xcretary  if  War,  is  o*  Ole  in  the  Engineer 

and  influence  would  have  entitled  them  Bureau.  w.  h.  c. 
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and  at  this  day  excite  the  surprise  of  the  through  three  epochs ; — that  of  the  Revo- 
professional  examiner,  acquainted  with  lutionary  war.  that  of  the  war  of  1812-15, 
the  vast  means  of  collateral  defence  and  that  of  tie  elapsed  time  from  1815 
possessed  by  the  United  States,  that  any-  to  1851. 

thing  more  should  have  been  required  for  In  the  first  epoch  it  has  been  shown 
most  of  the  works,  tlian  security  against  that  the  power  of  England,  although  re- 
assault  by  escalade.  latively  greater  than  it  is  now  in  respect 

The  report  to  be  made  by  the  chief  to  this  country,  aided  also  as  it  was  by  a 

engineer  of  the  United  States,  on  the  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 

second  resolution  of  the  series  before  men-  remaining  loyal  to  England,  was  inade- 

tioned,  will  exhibit  the  exact  condition  quate  to  subdue  our  people,  or  to  retain 

of  the  works  composing  "  the  third  sys-  any  portion  of  our  soil, 

tern    of    defence  f    the    number    and  In  the  second  epoch  it  has  also  been 

strength  of  the  works  :  the  first  estimates  shown,  that  though  the  national  defence, 

of   cost  y   their  extent,  capacity,   arma-  by  permanent  fortifications,  was  weak  in 

ment  and  actual  cost ;  and  an  estimate  comparison  with  the  present  one — and 

of  the  sums  necessary  to  complete  them,  the  means  for  the  operation  of  the  mobile 

This  exhibition  will  prove  what  has  forces  were  limited  and  difficult  in  their 

been  herein  stated,  that  the  United  States,  use,  the  most  formidable  demonstrations 

at  this  time,  possess  the  best  fortified  sea-  of  the  enemy  were  easily  defeated,  and 

coast  in  the  world.  the  country  preserved  from  any  injurious 

Whilst  the  defence  of  the  coast  has  attacks  of  the  enemy,  except  in  one  or 

been    gradually    accomplished    in    the  two  instances. 

course  of  thirty-five  years  by  the  con-  And  in  the  third  epoch  it  is  shown  that, 

8truction  of  permanent,    extensive  and  in  the  several  international  difficulties 

expensive  fortifications,  new  and  import-  which  have   arisen    with    France  and 

ant  elements  in  the  national  defence  and  England,  those   powerful    nations  gave 

security  have  been  rapidly — almost  magi-  evidence,  throughout  the  pending  nego- 

cally  developed.     Our  population  has  in-  tiations,  of  their  desire  to  maintain  that 

creased  from    8.000.000    to    23,000,000.  pacific  policy  so  essential  to  the  prosecn- 

The  progress  of  the  improvement  in  agri-  tion  of  tne  commercial  and  manufactur- 

culture,   manufactures    and    commerce,  ing  pursuits  which  have  been  extended 

and  in  the  facile  lines  of  intercommuni-  so  rapidly  in  their  respective  countries 
cation  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  during  the  last  thirty  years, 

the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  This  epoch,  now  of  thirty-five  years' 

has  advanced  in  a  ratio  even  greater  than  duration,    is   distinguished  for  the  pro- 

that  of  the  population.  found  peace  which  nas  been  maintained 

The  lines  of  communication,  in  combi-  throughout  the  civilized  world,  without 

nation  with  the  electric  telegraph,  whilst  interruption,  except  in  the  instances  of 

they  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  the  Mexican  war,  and  of  some  unimpor- 

country,  bring  distant  sections  of  it  in  tant  conflicts  in  Europe — and   whilst  it 

easy  correspondence  with  the  centre,  at  has  thus  been  distinguished,  it  is  no  less 

once  affording  security  against  foreign  so  on  account  of  the  wonderful  progress 

aggression,  and  making  the  people  more  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  whose 

interested  in  preserving  those  glorious  in-  influence  the  character  of  nations  and  of 

stitutions  under  which,  for  seventy  years,  their  governments  have    been    greatly 

they  have  happily  lived  and  prospered.  changed  for  the  better,    affording  new 

The  interior  and  exterior  commerce  of  guarantees  that  the  pacific  policy,  so  long 

the  country  have  advanced  with  surpris-  and  profitably  maintained  by  the  leading 

ing  strides.    The  latter  has  become  so  commercial  nations,  will  continue  to  be 

necessary  to  the  leading  commercial  na-  cherished  towards  all  countries,  and  to- 

tions  of  the  world,  that  its  interruption  wards  ours  in  particular, 

would  produce  disastrous  results  to  those  In  view,  then,  of  all  these  things,  and 
nations.     The  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  especially  of  the  new  elements,  moral, 

cotton  following  a  war  with  the  United  political  and  physical,  claimed  to  have 

States,  would  be  attended  in  England  by  been  developed  and  to  have  greatly  in- 

the  most  serious  consequences    to  her  creased  the  power  of  the  United  States, 

trade  and  finances — consequences  deem-  and  which  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 

ed  by  many  as  being  fatal  to  the  political  the  future  arrangement  of  the  national  flfo- 

institutions  of  that  country.  fence,  the  undersigned   thinks  that  the 

In  this  brief  review,  we  have  passed  general  plan  adopted  thirty-five  yeaif 
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0  thould  bo  essentially  modified,  by  re-  tranquillity  at  home,  and  repel  aggres- 
cing  the  number  and  size  of  the  works  sions  from  abroad. 

ynosed  to  be  constructed,  and  by  aban-  The  lines  of  railways,  assuming  the 

sing  some  of  the  defences  now  in  pro-  radiating  point  at  New- York,  will  shortly 

us  of  construe!  ion,  or  which  are  about  be  extended  to  most  of  the  important 

be  constructed  under  existing  appro-  seaboards  and  inland  towns  in  the  United 

ations  made  by  Congress.  States.     The  telegraph  lines  following 

Hie  undersigned  is  also  of  the  opinion  the  rails,  and  also  diverging  from  them, 

it  the  best  interests  of  the  country  re-  are  beginning  to  interlace  the  country  in 

ire  that  the  subject  of   modification  every  direction.     By  these  means,  and 

raid  be  submitted  to  a  board  composed  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  indi- 

artillery  and  engineer  officers,  and  genously  and  by  immigration,  agriculture 

ae  eminent  civilians ;  that  no  new  work  and  manufactures  have  been  surprisingly 

mid  be  commenced,  even  if  it  has  been  extended  throughout  our  broad  domain, 

wopriated  for  by  Congress ;  and  that  and  an  internal  commerce  has  arisen,  by 

appropriation  should  be  made  by  Con-  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  art  and 
as  for  the  completion  and  repairs  of  of  our  various  climates,  which  is  consider- 
sting  works,  until  the  whole  subject  of  ed  to  be  of  greater  value  than  the  exte- 

i  national  defence  lias  been  considered  rior  commerce  of  the  country.    With  the 

1  reported  by  the  said  board.  exception  of  a  few  articles,  our  artificial 
rhe  Secretary  of  War  desires  "  that  and  natural  productions  embrace  every- 
>  chief  engineer  and  the  above-named  thing  that  can  be  produced  in  any  part 
icere,  (Colonel  Thayer,  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  world. 

i  Russy,   Major  Delafield  and  Major  These    are    immense    elements    of 

lase.J  should  direct  their  inquiries  par-  strength  to  a  nation,  and  insure  its  power 

ularly  to  the  following  points :  and  prosperity.    This  is  the  moral  ef- 

"lst.  How  far  the  invention  and  ex-  feet. 

ision  of  railways  have  superseded  or  The  existence  of  these  railways  and 
oinished  the  necessity  of  fortifications  telegraphs  contributes  directly  and  physi- 
the  seaboard  ?  call y  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  by 
'  2d.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  ex-  enabling  men  and  military  supplies  to  be 
t  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  by  collected  promptly  and  moved  rapidly  to 
am,  and  particularly  the  application  of  points  threatened  with  invasion.  Kail- 
am  to  vessels  of  war,  and  recent  im-  ways  extend  already  along  the  coast,  in 
vements  in  artillery  and  other  military  some  instances  in  double  lines,  from 
entions  and  discoveries,  affect  the  Portland  to  Savannali,  connecting  all  the 
sstion?  intermediate  cities  and  other  important 
'3d.  How  far  vessels  of  war,  steam-  points  with  the  canals  and  rivers  and  the 
leries,  ordinary  merchant  ships  aud  naval  and  military  arsenals  and  depots. 
amen,  and  other  temporary  expedients,  From  this  great  base  lino,  other  lines. 
I  be  relied  upon  as  substitutes  for  per-  convergent  and  divergent  nave  reached 
nent  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  lakes  Erie,  Ontario  and  Cham  plain,  and 
!  large  seaports  ?  they  are  rapidly  approaching  and  crossing 
c4th.  How  far  the  increase  of  the  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west. 
Nilation  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  And  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  not 
i*e  mercantile  marine  on  the  northern  long  delay,  in  conjunction  with  the  state 
es,  can  obviate  or  diminish  the  neces-  of  Texas,  in  making  such  a  donation  of 
r  of  continuing  the  system  of  fortifica-  lands  as  will  enable  private  enterprise  to 
is  on  those  lakes.77  commence  and  complete  a  railway  lead- 
rhe  results  of  the  inquiries  made  by  ing  from  some  point  between  the  mouth 

undersigned  in  the  premises  are  ex-  of  Red  River  and  New-Orleans,  through 

ssed  as  follows :  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  El   Paso,   and 

it.  The  invention  and   extension  of  thence  through  the  valley  of  the  Gila  to 

ways  and  of  the  electric  telegraph,  in  San  Diego,  in  California, 

nee t ion  with  the  great  increase  in  the  A  single  example  of  the  pervading  ex- 

pber  and  size  of  steam  vessels  navi-  tent  of  the  railway  system  will  at  once 

ing  the  rivers,  bays,  lakes  and  ocean,  illustrate  the  subject,  and  exhibit  in  a 

'e  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  favorable  light  these  new  means  for  the 

ion,  by  bringing  the  most  distant  sec-  national  defence.     The  completion  of  the 

is  within  a  few  days1  travel  of  the  cen-  railway,  now  in  course  of  construction, 

and  do  thus  contribute  to  preserve  from  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  to 
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Manchester,  in  South  Carolina,  will  en-  have  rendered  it  only  necessary  for  them 
able  troops  to  be  transported  continuous-  to  be  made  secure  against  a  coupdt- 
jy,  by  railway,  from  the  valley  of  the  main. 

Tennessee  to  Norfolk,  in  two  days,  to  Under  these  views  of  the  subject  it  is 
Washington  in  two  and  a  half  days,  and  at  once  perceived  that>  whilst  the  exten- 
to  Charleston  and  Savannah  in  one  day.  sion  and  invention  of  railways  (and  the 
The  extension  of  the  railway  now  being  electric  telegraph)  do  not  supersede,  they 
made  from  Chattanooga,  on  the  Ten-  greatly  diminish  the  necessity  of  adding 
nessee  River,  to  Nashville,  will  enable  to  the  number  and  cost  of  the  fortifica- 
the  volunteers  from  the  superb  military  tions  on  the  seaboard ;  or,  in  other  words, 
population  of  Tennessee  to  oe  carried  to  that  the  future  prosecution  of  the  system 
the  most  distant  points  of  the  north  and  of  defence  by  permanent  fortifications 
south  Atlantic,  almost  at  a  moment's  should  be  on  a  very  reduced  scale  in 
warning,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  comparison  with  the  magnificent  one 
four  days ;  whilst  the  speedy  completion  adopted  thirty-five  years  ago. 
of  the  road  from  Atalanta.  in  Georgia,  to  2d.  The  navigation  of  the  ocean  by 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  the  pro-  steam,  and  the  application  of  steam  to 
bable  construction  of  a  road  from  Mont-    vessels  of  war,  have  certainly  added  to 

f  ornery  to  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  will  the  facilities  of  naval  operations  in  mak- 
ring  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  within  a  day's  ing  attacks  and  transporting  troops.  But 
travel  of  the  same  great  State  of  Ten-  such  operations  are  necessarily  confined 
nessee.  to  short  lines,  like  those  between  France 

At  the  North  the  system  of  railways  is  and  Enslana,  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
much  more  extended.  The  New- York  on  the  Takes  between  Canada  and  the 
and  Erie  road,  now  complete,  is  proposed   United  States. 

to  be  extended  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Attacks  by  steamers  can  only  be  fbr- 
Erie  to  Cleveland,  and  thence  to  Detroit^  midable  when  they  are  numerous  and 
from  whence  a  road  has  been  carried  to  filled  with  troops  destined  for  a  grand  at- 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  sea-  tack ;  but  when  they  are  thus  filled  with 
board  base  of  railways  will  thus  be  troops,  munitions  of  war,  provisions,  ar- 
brought  within  easy  communication  of  mament  and  their  regular  crews,  little 
the  most  distant  lake  frontier.  room  is  left  for  the  fuel  necessary  to  pro* 

The  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  St.  Law-  pel  them  to  the  scene  of  action  and  in 
rence  and  Montreal  railways  will  bring  retreat.  Such  steamers  cannot  be  pro- 
the  whole  Canada  frontier,  extending  pelled  either  conveniently  or  rapidly 
from  Lake  Ontario  down  to  Montreal,  until  the  propelling  power  can  be  pro- 
within  twenty-four  hours'  travel  on  an  duced  at  a  less  outlay  for  fuel.  At  the 
average,  of  Boston,  Portland  and  New-  rate  supposed  to  be  the  maximum  of 
York.  speed  of  war  steamers,  lines  of  operations 

The  transportation  of  troops  on  rail-  over  one  thousand  miles  (five  hundred 
ways  may  be  effected  with  great  prompt-  in  advance  and  live  hundred  in  retreat) 
ness.  The  first  regiment  of  Permsylva-  cannot  be  occupied  advantageously,  or 
nia  Volunteers,  raised  in  Philadelphia,  the  with  the  efficiency  necessary  to  a  great 
most  distant  point  from  the  scene  of  action,  movement  of  a  strategic  or  direct  attack, 
were  transported  so  rapidly  to  New-Or-  Numerous  transports  would  be  necessary 
leans  via  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pennsylvania  to  convey  supplies  of  coal  to  convenient 
railways,  that  the  regiment^  one  thousand  places  on  the  coast,  where  depots  for  the 
strong,  was  placed  in  the  van  of  the  same  would  have  to  be  established  and 
volunteer  forces,  raised  for  the  campaign  defended  at  great  cost,  for  they  would  he 
against  Mexico,  under  General  Scott.         constantly  in  danger  of  attack  by  sea 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  and  land  from  enterprising  assailants, 
railways  and  the  electric  telegraph  con-  Besides,  the  great  loads  of  men,  muni- 
tribute  largely  to  the  national  defence;  tions,  armaments,  provisions  and  fuel  that 
that  the  works  covering  our  large  sea-  war  and  transport  steamers  would  be 
ports  and  other  important  points,  placed  obliged  to  carry,  multiply  the  dangers  of 
in  connection  with  the  railways  and  tele-  navigation. 

graph,  if  they  were  now  to  be  construct-  Certainly  steamers  could  make  sudden 
ed,  misjht  be  much  reduced  in  size  and  and  brief  attempts  to  enter  harbors  and 
cost,  if  not  in  number;  that  the  facility  destroy  towns,  but  fast-sailing  ships  with 
with  which  these  works  could  be  relieved,  favorable  winds  could  do  the  same,  if 
in  case  of  an  attempted  siege,  would  this  kind  of  marauding   and  piratical 
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warfare  was  carried  on  by  any  Christian  lions  in  number,  size  or  cost,  in  any  wise 
nation  calling  itself  civilized,  and  if  not  necessary.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
opposed  to  the  same  machines  of  war  as  improvement  in  artillery,  if  those  fortifi- 
tnose  used  by  the  enemy  and  by  acts  of  cations  had  now  to  be  built>  would  enable 
retaliation.  their  plans  to  be  reduced  one-half  in  size, 

Such  attempts  might  be  successful  in   and  the  armament  one-fourth  in  amount, 
attack  and  retreat,  if  made  in  the  nighty       The  substitution  of  the  ten-inch  Colum- 
even  if  the  harbor  was  strongly  fortified,   biad  for  the  mixed  and  most  inefficient 
if  the  fortifications  were  unaided  by  rafts  armaments  with  which  our  fortifications 
and  hulks  lying  across  the  channels.  have  been  garnished  at  great  expense,  is 

But  a  demonstration  on  a  large  scale  already  forced  upon  us  by  the  introduc- 
against  the  important  ports  and  arsenals,  tion  of  those  superb  guns  on  board  of  ves- 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  and  sels  of  war.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it 
levying  contributions,  requires  considera-  be  intended  to  adhere  in  any  degree  to 
ble  land  forces,  even  against  such  points  the  present  system  of  seacoast  defence,  to 
as  were  not  defended  by  permanent  retain  the  present  armaments,  composed 
batteries ;  for  at  such  points,  in  time  of  principally,  as  they  are,  of  twelve,  eighteen, 
war,  earth  erections  would  be  made  and  twenty-four,  thirty-two,  and  forty-two poun- 
easily  supplied  with  cannon  of  heavy  ders.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
calibre,  that  would  do  great  damage,  by  entertained  for  years  past  that  but  one 
direct  and  vertical  cannonade,  to  the  class  of  guns  should  be  generally  used  in 
enemy's  vessels  and  forces  afloat,  after  our  batteries  on  the  coast>  and  that  these 
they  had  entered  the  harbor,  and  probably  guns  should  be  of  the  largest  calibre 
compel  them  to  leave  it,  and  force  him  to  which  experiment  has  demonstrated 
select  a  more  distant  point  for  the  initia-  could  be  efficiently  used, 
live  of  attack.  Fort  McRee,  in  the  harbor  of  Pensa- 

If  the  enemy,  strong  in  ships  and  cola,  is  supplied  with  one  hundred  and 
soldiers,  could  be  driven  from  Boston  by  twenty  guns,  composed  of  about  equal 
the  erection  of  some  redoubts  in  the  numbers  of  twenty-four,  tJiirty-two  and 
course  of  one  night,  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup-  forty-two  pounders.  The  average  effec- 
posed  that  he  would  attempt  to  recapture  tive  range  of  these  guns  may  be  stated  at 
the  position,  or  to  attack  any  other  posi-  1,100  yards,  and  the  weight  of  metal  that 
tion  similarly  situated.  may  be  projected  from  the  entire  battery 

Any  such  demonstration  at  the  present  3,920  pounds.  Now  thirty  ten-inch  Co- 
day  would  be  checked  by  the  means  just  lumbiads  would  throw  the  same  weight 
enumerated,  and  be  met  on  its  flanks  and  of  solid  shot,  and  strike  an  object,  with 
in  front  by  tiie  mobile  forces  rallied  by  the  precision,  at  2,200  yards  distant ;  so  that^ 
telegraph  to  the  point  of  attack.  whilst  the  number  of  guns  at  Fort  McRee 

The  improvement  in  artillery,  as  re-  might,  be  reduced  seventy-five  in  one 
gards  size  and  efficiency,  has  been,  of  hundred,  the  effective  range  by  solid  and 
late  years,  very  great,  but  it  enures  hollow  shot  would  be  increased  one  hun- 
more  to  the  benefit  of  the  defence  than  dred  in  one  hundred,  and  the  efficiency 
the  attack.  In  the  same  way  that,  if  of  the  batteries  greatly  increased,  at  the 
steam  applied  to  ships  of  war  afford  any  same  time  the  size  of  tnat  work  might  be 
advantage  to  the  attack,  steam  applied  reduced  at  least  one-half. 
on  railways,  combined  with  the  electric  3d.  Our  large  seaports  and  naval  depots 
telegraph,  affords  greater  advantages  to  being  already  covered  by  extensive 
the  defence,  by  reason  of  the  greater  works,  and  requiring  but  small  additional 
facility  with  which  forces  may  be  moved  defences,  the  discussion  of  the  question  as 
by  the  latter  means.  to  the  superiority  of  those  defences  over 

From  all  which  it  may  be  safely  as-  vessels  of  war,  floating  batteries,  ordinary 
serted  that  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  merchant  vessels  and  steamers,  and  other 
steam,  the  application  of  steam  to  vessels  temporary  expedients,  would  seem  to  be 
of  war,  and  recent  improvements  in  unnecessary.  All  experience,  however, 
artillery  and  other  military  inventions,  do  has  shown  that  any  kind  of  floating  de- 
not  exhibit  the  attack  of  forts  on  the  sea-  fences  is  inferior,  on  every  score,  to  land 
board  superior  to  the  defence,  where  batteries,  where  the  localities  will  permit 
those  forts  are  connected  with  railways  the  latter  to  be  used.  This  subject  has 
and  are  brought  within  succor  of  the  been  ably  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the 
surrounding  population ;  nor  do  they  report  made  by  a  board  of  officers  to  the 
reader  additions  to  the  present  fortifica-  Secretary  of  War,  in  1840,  on  the  national 
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defences.  Other  temporary  expedients,  and  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the  de- 
such  as  rafts,  hulks  sunk  in  channels,  and  fensive  works  extending  from  Rouse's 
ridges  of  stone  thrown  across  the  same,  Point  to  the  Sault  of  St.  Marie,  would 
could  be  relied  upon,  in  most  instances,  have  been,  and  will  be  more  beneficially 
only  as  auxiliary  defence  to  land  batteries,   applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  lake 

4th.  In  considering  how  far  the  increase  harbors  and  dependent  rivers,  thus  pro- 
of population  on  the  northern  frontier,  moting  the  interests  of  commerce  in  tune 
and  of  the  mercantile  marine  on* the  of  peace,  and  affording  naval  depots  for 
northern  lakes,  obviates  the  necessity  of  our  naval  forces  in  time  of  war. 
continuing  the  system  of  fortifications  on  By  demonstrating  (hat  such  an  application 
those  lakes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  of  the  public  money  would  directly  promote 
into  view  some  of  the  elements  of  the  national  defence,  not  only  on  the  lakes, 
strength,  moral,  physical,  and  political,  in  substitution  of  fortifications,  but  on  the 
possessed  by  the  United  States,  and  which  seaboard,  in  aiding  the  defence  by  fbrtifica' 
nave  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  report,   tions,  much  of  the  opposition  entertained, 

The  chief  moral  and  political  element  on  constitutional  grounds,  towards  internal 
is  the  aversion  to  war  with  the  United  improvements,  wouldbe  removed. 
States,  felt  by  Great  Britain,  whose  Under  these  views,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
present  superiority  in  naval  means  of  the  undersigned,  that  the  whole  system  of 
attack  make  her,  of  all  nations,  alone  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  north- 
formidable  to  us.  This  aversion  arises  ern  and  lake  frontiers  should  at  once  be 
from  the  intimate  and  entangling  relations  abandoned,  and  that  no  more  money  be 
in  commerce  with  this  country,  and  applied  even  for  the  repairs  or  completion 
from  the  dependence  of  England  upon  the  of  the  existing  works. 
United  States  for  the  chief  supply  of  cot-  The  undersigned,  in  conclusion,  would 
ton  to  the  leading  branch  of  her  manu-  express  his  opinion  in  repetition,  that  a 
factures.  And  this  aversion  to  the  slightest  board  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers 
approach  of  international  hostility  is  not  and  civilians  should  be  formed,  to  .take 
abated  by  the  consideration,  that  the  into  consideration  the  whole  subject  of 
untoward  event  of  war  with  the  United  the  national  defences,  as  called  for  by  the 
States  would  prompt  Russia  and  France  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
to  carry  out  their  long-cherished  designs  fives,  passed  in  the  session  of  3d  March, 
of  aggrandizement  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  1851.  and  as  particularly  and  searching 
India.  alluded  to  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  nis 

The  principal  physical  elements  are:  order  of  17th  April,  1851,  with  a  view  to 
first,  the  facility  with  which,  by  means  the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
of  existing  railways,  we  could  approach  "  third  system  of  defence,"  commenced 
Montreal  with  a  large  force,  and  drive  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  of  the  adaptation 
thence  the  British  forces  to  seek  shelter  ol  the  same,  inversely,  to  the  increased 
under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  finally  power,  political,  physical,  and  moral,  of 
from  all  Canada ;  by  which  simple  and  the  United  States  ;—the  composition  of 
rapid  movement  the  two  provinces  would  such  a  board  being  well  calculated  to 
fall  without  a  struggle  into  our  posses-  have  the  whole  subject  opened  fairly  and 
sion,  with  one-half  of  its  population,  at  discussed  freely,  by  which  errors  of  opin- 
leasi,  inclined  to  a  change  ol  sovereignty ;  ions;  particularly  those  arising  from  pro- 
and  second,  the  superiority  of  our  mer-  fessional  prejudices  and  interests,  would 
cantilo  marine,  affording  convertible  be  exposed  and  corrected,  the  truth  in  the 
means  for  a  naval  force,  giving  us  the  premises  made  manifest,  and  the  good  of 
mastery  of  the  lakes,  ami  enabling  us  to  the  common-wealth  secured, 
crush  any  partisan  attempts  coming  from  Civilians  versed  in  national  and  inter- 
the  Canada  shore ; — and  third,  the  su-  national  policy,  and  officers  known  to  be 
periority  of  our  advantages  on  the  score  opposed  to  the  system  of  defence  on  its 
of  a  military  population  lying  along  the  present  scale,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
whole  northern  and  lake  frontier.  declared  in  its  favor,  would  cause  the 

These  great  moral;  physical,  and  po-  pour  and  con tre  to  be  fairly  stated,  and  all 
litical  advantages  being  undeniable,  the  sophistry  and  false  principles  to  be  de- 
continuation  of  the  system  of  fortilica-  tected  and  discarded, 
tions,  on  the  northern  and  lake  frontier,  In  the  event  of  such  a  board  being 
would  involve  a  useless  waste  of  public  formed,  it  is  suggested  that  the  ayes  an3 
money.  noes  on  all  important  questions  should  be 

The  large  sums  of  money  expended,  ordered  to  be  taken  and  recorded. 
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ART.  VIII—OUBA   AND   THE   UNITED   8TATE8. 
THE  POLICY  OF  ANNEXATION  DISCUSSED.* 

The  present  and  prospective  condition  her  coming  under  the  control  of  Great 
of  Cuba  is  one  of  deep  interest.  Ap-  Britain  or  France.  The  geographical 
pearances  indicate  that  Spain  cannot  position  of  Cuba  is  such  that  she  must 
long  continue  to  hold  possession  of  that  either  belong  to  Spain,  become  an  inde- 
island,  unless  she  changes,  and  that  pendent  government,  or  be  annexed  to 
greatly,  her  policy  in  reference  to  it.  our  republic.  In  no  event  could  our 
Should  the  Spanish  Government  extend  government  permit  her  to  be  acquired 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  the  privileges  they  by  any  European  power;  and  any  such 
so  much  desire;  allow  them  an  equal  attempt  would  necessarily  involve  the 
participation  in  the  offices  of  honor  and  nation  making  it  in  a  war  with  the  Uni- 
profit,  instead  of  bestowing  them  exclu-  ted  States.  Spain/  doubtless,  relies  great- 
sively  upon  natives  of  Old  Spain ;  re-  ly  upon  the  assistance  which  she  ex- 
move  the  burdens  placed  upon  com-  pecte  to  receive  from  England  and 
merce,  and  otherwise  modify  the  harsh  France,  in  the  event  of  any  serious  at- 
features  of  their  present  policy,  Spain  tempt  being  made  to  free  Cuba  from  her 
might    for    years   retain    possession    of  dominion. 

the  island  of  Cuba.  Nor  would  she  sus-  It  is  said  that  she  has  assurances  to 
tain  any  loss  in  thus  changing  her  policy,  that  effect,  from  one  or  both  of  these 
because  the  increased  trade  and  com-  governments.  Taking  the  view  of  the 
merce  of  Cuba,  resulting  from  a  more  subject  which  we  do,  we  are  constrained 
liberal  policy,  would  more  than  compen-  to  say,  that  what  she  considers  her 
sate  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  greatest  security,  we  regard  as  her  great- 
concessions  it  might  make.  But  we  are  est  danger.  In  our  opinion,  any  attempt 
apprehensive  that  Spain  will  obstinately  on  the  part  of  England  and  France  to 
refuse  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that  render  "  permanent  the  union  of  Cuba 
people  until  a  successful  resistance  shall  with  the  crown  of  Spain,"  by  interfering 
nave  been  made  to  the  Spanish  authori-  to  prevent  hostile  enterprises  against  that 
ties,  and  Spain  shall  have  lost  her  domin-  island,  and  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
ion  over  the  island  of  Cuba.  We  say  Spanish  authorities  in  any  struggle  which 
we  are  apprehensive  that  such  will  be  may  take  place  between  them  and  the 
the  result,  for  we  think  that  if  Spain  people  of  Cuba,  would  only  serve  to  has- 
would  give  to  the  people  of  Cuba  a  wise,  ten  the  event  which  Spain,  England  and 
liberal  and  good  government,  the  situa-  France,  all  seem  so  much  to  dread ;  that 
tion  of  Cuba  would  then  be  better  than  is,  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
any  which  she  can  occupy  under  exist-  States.  Although  we  do  not  approve  of 
ing  circumstances.  There  are  many  hostile  enterprises,  undertaken  by  our 
evils  which,  we  think,  would  attend  a  citizens  against  the  island  of  Cuba,  either 
war  in  Cuba  for  her  freedom  and  inde-  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  Cubans  to 
pendence,  even  if  she  should  eventually  insurrection,  or  of  aiding  them  in  throw- 
achieve  them,  and  should  ultimately  be  ing  off  the  Spanish  government^  and  be- 
aunexed  to  our  republic.  There  are  lieve  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
manv  satisfactory  reasons  why  Cuba  ment  to  use  all  proper  and  necessary 
should  not  be  annexed  to  the  United  means  to  prevent  such  expeditions,  yet 
States,  unless  it  becomes  a  matter  of  ne-  we  cannot  recognize  any  right  in  the 
cessity  to  annex  her  in  order  to  prevent  English  and  French  governments  to  es- 
tablish a  il police  of  the  seas"  and  to  in- 

•The  editor  of  the  Review  deems  it  scarcely  ne-  terfere  for  the  purpose  of  having  our  laws 
cessary  to  say,  that  be  doee  not  hold  himself  rcspon-  executed.  We  are  capable  of  managing 
Bible  for  the  opinion*  of  hi*  contributors.  Upon  the  ,«„.,»„—  o  ***„;«,  w;*k«„*  „„„  „„^.,, ££« 
•object  of  Cut.,  which  is  now  so  "  uppermost''  in  our  f*?1  affairs>  Without  any  supervision 
erery  one's  thought*,  he  is  willing  it  should  be  fairly  on  their  part,  and  we  consider  any  such 
tad  impartially  handled  it  iscertainly  one  of  deep  interference,  implying,  as  it  does,  a  dis- 
Southem  interest,  at  least.    There  are  many  sober    ,       .      e   Al_ }       r  \    /?.,      r  > 

troths  in  the  article  which  follows,  bnt  some  things  trust  of  the  good  faith  of  our  govern- 
again  which  are  not  so  obvious,  so  far  as  the  Re-  ment,  as  officious  intermeddling  with 
▼iewie  concerned,  it  Is  not  prepared  to  take  a  posi-  ai^*  -Lkinh  does  not  esoeciallv  pnriPArn 
Bob  bow,  but  wiU  do  so  soon,  in  an  article  of  some  Jf aT  wmcn  aoes  no*  especially  concern 
elaboration.  them. 
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The  orders  given  by  the  English  and  England  or  France,  on  account  of  Cuba, 
French  governments  to  their  naval  offi-  but  our  rights  as  an  American  nation  we 
cers  in  the  West  Indies,  to  prevent  hostile   will  maintain.    We  will  not  permit  any 
expeditions  against  Cuba,  were  well  cal-  interference  on  the  part  of  any  European 
culated  to  be  highly  offensive  to  the   government  between  those  struggling  for 
United  States,  and  any  attempt  to  carry  freedom    on    this    continent    and    tneir 
them  into  execution  would  necessarily  oppressors.      We    cannot    believe    that 
lead  to  a  collision.    Whilst  we  think  that  eitner  the  government  of   England  or 
the  United  States  should  not  interfere  in   France  desires  a  war  with  the  United 
a  struggle  between  Spain  and  the  people   States  on  account  of  Cuba,  for  we  cannot 
of  Cuba,  even  to  assist  those  struggling  see  how  the  true  interests  of  any  of  the 
for  freedom,  yet  we  could  not  and  would  parties  would  be  advanced  by   such  a 
not  permit  any  European  nation  to  inter-  war.     Cuba  as  an  independent  govern- 
fere  in  behalf  of  Spain.    All  our  svmpa-  ment,  or  under  the  dominion  01  Spain, 
thies  would  be  with  those  contending  foi    with  a  milder  and  more  liberal  policy 
freedom  ;  and  although  we  could  not  give  than  she  now  has,  would  be  of  greater 
them  any  direct  assistance,  without  via-  benefit  to  all  the  great  commercial  na- 
lating  our  most  sacred  and  wisest  maxims  tions  of  the  earth  than  if  she  remained  in 
of  policy,  and  without  departing  from  the   her  present  condition,  or  belonged  to  any 
examples  set  us  by  our  ablest^  most  dis-  of  tne  great    maritime    powers.     If  it 
tinguished,  and  best    statesmen,  yet  if  should  become  necessary  to  annex  Cuba 
any  other  government  should  interpose  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  prevent 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  rising  its  coming  under  the  control  of  England 
spirit  of  liberty  on  this  continent^  we   or  France,  then  we  say,  let  it  be  done, 
would  be  in  duty  bound  to  put  a  stop  to  but  in  no  other  point  of  view  do  we  see 
such  interference  at  the  hazard  of  war,  if  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  us  to 
that  were  necessary.    This  is  and  long  annex  it.    The  most  desirable  position 
has  been  the  American  doctrine,  and  it  is  which,  we  think,  Cuba  could  occupy, 
well  that  the  governments  of  England   would  be  that  of  an  independent  republic, 
and  France  should  distinctly  understand  rich  in  her  tropical  productions,  having 
the  position  we  occupy  on  this  subject.       free  and  unrestricted  commerce  with  all 
In  the  event  of  a  revolution  in  Cuba,   nations,    enjoying    their  friendship  and 
our  citizens  would  have  the  undoubted   sharing  largely  m  their  trade.     In  this 
right,  if  they  saw  fit  to  exercise  n\  of  way  sne  would  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
emigrating  to  that  island  and  taking  part   United  States  as  if  she  were  annexed, 
in  the    struggle,  but  in  so  doing  tney   without  any  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
would  forfeit  the  privileges  of  American   annexation.    We  have  never  been  able 
citizens,   and    would    voluntarily   place   to  see  any  good  reason  why  Cuba  should 
themselves  beyond  the  protection  of  our  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  even 
government.    They  would  have  to  sliare    with  the  consent  of  Spain,  and  without 
the  fate  of  war,  and  to  take  their  chances  the  hazard  of  war.    Cuba  is  unlike  Texas 
of  success.    They  would,  if  unsuccessful,   in  almost  every  respect.    Texas  was  in  a 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spanish  govern-   great    degree    uninhabited.      Cuba    is 
ment,  but  they  would  not  have  incurred   densely  populated.    Texas  furnished  an 
the  guilt  of  piracy,  nor  would  they  have   outlet  for  overgrowing  population.    Cuba 
subjected  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  is    already  full,    and    would    afford  no 
sucn  a  crime.     They  would  in  no  point   homes    for    the    enterprising  emigrants 
of   view    be    responsible    to  any  other  from    the    United  States.    The    present 
government  than    their    own    and    the   slave    population,    with  its    annual   in- 
government  of  Spain,  and  neither  Eng-   crease    under    ihe    humane  system   of 
land  nor  France  would  have  any  right  to   slavery  which  would  follow  its  annexa- 
intercept  them,    or  in  any  other  way  tion,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all 
interfere  with  them.    IfJ  however,  it  is  its  wants  *     It  would  not,  then,  give  us 
the  desire  of  England  and  France  to   an  outlet  for  our  rapidly  increasing  slave 

era  ai 

.      ,     fact> 

they  can  do  so,  and  upon  them  will  rest  colonized  from  this  country.     Such  is  not 

the  fearful  responsibility  of  so  disastrous 

a  war  as  thai  wnnM    h«      Our   rnnntrv  *  Al  F*«cnt  there  Is  an  annual  decrease  of  dam. 

a  war  as  mat-  woum  do.    uur  country   ThU  l8*  owi     to  lhf  peCUliariy  BJtfBll  ,*„»*„  * 
does  not  desire  a  war  with  either  Spam,   *ia*ery  mere  now. 
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the  case  with  Cuba.  They  are  different  acquire  unsettled  territory,  where  our 
from  us  in  nearly  every  respect,  and  would  population  can  expand.  We  want  land 
not  easily  coalesce  with  us.  Though  under  without  people  on  it.  and  not  land  and 
the  same  government,  they  would  remain  people  togetner.  It  is  true,  we  acquired 
a  distinct  people.  We  can  easily  see  how  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  California, 
the  owners  ot  land  and  other  property  in  and  New  Mexico,  but  all  of  these  were 
Cuba  would  be  benefited  by  its  peacea-  in  a  great  degree  uninhabited,  and  many 
ble  annexation  to  this  country,  but  how  reasons  existed  in  favor  of  their  annexa- 
the  sugar-growers  of  our  southern  states  tion  that  do  no^  apply  to  Cuba, 
would  be  benefited  by  having  the  pro-  By  our  present  laws,  an  emigrant  from 
ductions  of  Cuba  brought  into  competition  a  foreign  country  is  required  to  remain  in 
with  their  own,  is  what  we  cannot  so  this  country  five  years  before  he  can  be- 
easily  perceive.  come  a  citizen  of  the  Republic.      The 

If  Cuba  can  now,  with  all  the  burdens  object  of  this  law  is  to  enable  him  to  be- 
which  are  placed  upon  her  industry,  af-  come  acquainted  with  our  Constitution 
ford  to  pay  the  duties  upon  articles  im-  and  laws,  and  to  imbibe  something  of 
ported  into  this  country,  and  still  compete  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  But  the  sys- 
with  our  Louisiana  planters,  how  will  it  tern  of  annexing  thickly  populated  coun- 
be  when  she  is  relieved  of  her  burdens  tries,  and  granting  to  the  inhabitants  inl- 
and has  no  duties  to  pay,  as  will  be  the  mediately  the  rights  of  citizens,  is  not 
case  after  annexation?  Would  it  not  only  wild  and  dangerous,  but  a  new  and 
bring  ruin  upon  the  sugar-growers  of  untried  experiment.  Are  we  prepared 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida?  The  to  naturalize  a  whole  nation  at  once, 
lands  which  are  now  employed  in  the  without  any  previous  training,  and  in- 
cultivation  of  sugar,  would  then  have  to  corporate  them  into  our  Union.  This 
be  used  in  raising  cotton — and  as  a  mat-  would  indeed  be  progress,  but  it  would  be 
ter  of  course  the  quantity  of  cotton  would  progress  towards  our  own  destruction, 
be  increased,  and  the  price  diminished.  If  then  there  are  so  many  objections  to 
This  evil  would  be  increased  as  we  con-  annexing  Cuba,  even  if  it  could  be 
tinued  to  acquire  other  West  India  peaceably  done,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
islands;  and  we  think  the  acquisition  of  those  who  desire  to  obtain  it  at  all 
Cuba  will  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  other  hazards,  with  or  without  war.  ^  There 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  We  can  see  are  men  who  are  ready  to  engage  in  war 
no  reason,  except  its  military  position,  with  Spain,  France  and  England  for  the 
why  Cuba  should  be  annexed  to  tins  purpose  of  acquiring  Cuba.  It  cannot  be 
country  any  more  than  the  other  West  expected  that  either  England  or  France 
India  islands,  and  doubtless  those  who  would  quietly  see  so  great  a  maritime 
advocate  the  annexation  of  Cuba  will,  nation  as  the  United  States  acquire  Cuba, 
after  that  is  accomplished,  go  in  for  all  which  is  said  to  be  the  "  key  of  the  Gulf 
the  rest  also.  of  Mexico."    The  same  reasons  which 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  would  cause  us  to  oppose  the  acquisition 
acquisition  ot  Cuba  is  that  it  will  renew  of  Cuba  by  Englana  or  France?  would 
in  all  its  fierceness  the  slavery  agitation,  cause  them  to  oppose  its  acquisition  by 
which  came  so  near  destroying  this  con-  us.  Its  military  position,  they  may  think, 
federacy.  If  Cuba  is  annexed,  it  being  is  almost  as  important  to  them  as  it  is  to 
a  slaveholding  state,  the  North  will  insist  us,  for  they  also  have  valuable  possessions- 
upon  the  annexation  of  Canada.  Thus  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cuba, 
we  see  the  advocates  of  Cuba  annexa-  and  they  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
tion  at  the  North  are  even  now  in  favor  commerce  of  the  Gulf.  They  may  think 
of  annexing  Canada.  Are  we  of  the  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  will  be  but 
South  willing  to  take  Canada  for  the  sake  the  first  step  towards  acquiring  the  whole 
of  getting  Cuba?  This  is  the  true  ques-  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  obtaining 
tion.  So  far  as  the  balance  of  power  is  exclusive  control  of  the  Gulf.  Such,  u 
concerned,  the  South  will  not  make  much  we  mistake  not>  is  the  policy  of  one  of 
by  agreeing  to  take  Canada  and  Cuba  the  most  active  advocates  of  wholesale 
together,  whilst  in  every  other  respect  annexation.  We  say  then  that  there  is 
she  will  be  much  injured.  Cuba  is  now,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  acquisi- 
and  will  perhaps  always  be,  in  the  hands  tion  of  Cuba  would  lead  to  a  long,  bloody, 
of  the  Spanish  race,  which  can  never  be  and  disastrous  war,  ruinous  to  all  the 
assimilated  to  our  own.  In  our  acquisi-  nations  engaged  in  it>  and  calculated  to 
twos  of  territory,  our  object  should  be  to  lead  to  no  beneficial  result.  Do  we  de~ 
vol.  xiv.  5 
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sire  Cuba  at  the  cost  of  such  a  war  ?    We  we  take  the  fearful  leap.    Let  the  fate  of 

shall  not  at  this  time  undertake  to  specu-  other  republics  be  a  warning  to  us  of  the 

late  upon  the  results  of  a  war  between  dangers  of  unlimited  extension,  and  of 

Great  Britain  and   the   United   States,  wars  of  conquest. 
Suffice  it  to  say  it  would  be  disastrous  to       We  have  now  indicated  what  course 

both  nations.     We  might  get  possession  we  think  our  government  ought  to  pursue 

of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns-  in  regard  to  Cuba.    This  is  soon  perhaps 

wick  on  the  north,  and  all  the  West  to  become  one  of  the  great  questions  of 

Indies  and  Mexico  on   the   south;   for  the  day,  and  it  becomes  us  to  examine 

Mexico  would  hecome  involved  in  the  it  in  all  its   consequences    thoroughly, 

war  by  some  means  or  other.    But  we  What  is  to  become  of  Cuba  is  a  question 

cannot  see  that  we  would  be  benefited,  of  deep  interest.     We   sincerely  trust 

i£  as  the  result  of  that  war,  we  should  wise  measures  will  be  adopted  in  refer- 

come  into  possession  of  all  the  continent  ence  to  it  by  our  own  and  by  all  other 

of  North  America.    Our  very  acquisitions  governments  connected  with  it.     We  fear 

would  become  the  fi  uitful  source  of  fear-  the   conduct   of  Spain    is  precipitating 

ful  contentions  at  home,  and  bitter  would  events,  and  bringing  upon  the  civilized 

be  the  fruits  which  we  would  reap  from  world  a  fearful  crisis.     May  wise  coun- 
our  unwise  policy.     Let  us  pause  and  -  sels  yet  prevail,  and  the  dangers  which 

consider  well  the  consequences  before  surround  this  question  be  avoided  1 


ART.  IX.-INDU8TRIAL    RESOURCES,  8TATISTIOS,  ETC, 

OF  8TATE8  AND  CITIES. 

FLORIDA — ALABAMA — TEXAS— COLORED     POPULATION    OF    THE    KOHTH— RICHEST    MAW    lit 

VIRGINIA,    ETC. 

East  Florida. — The  letter  of  the  Hon.  well  repaying  the  planter  for  his  labor, 

E.  C.  Cabell  to  T.   E.  Andrews,  Esq.,  although  the  price  of  land  there  is  high, 

U.  S.  Consul  at  St.  Johns.  N.  B.,  in  refer-  compared  with  other  counties  in  the  vi- 

ence  to  Florida,  which  nas  been  lately  cinity,  and  upon  the  Gulf,  where  thousand* 

published,  has  attracted  much  attention  to  of  acres  of  equally  good  lands  can  be  oh- 

that  long  neglected  state.     Mr.  Cabell  in  tained  at  very  much  less.    But  the  best 

that  document  gives  the  reasons  and  gen-  lands  in  Florida  are  yet  to  be  brought  out; 

eral  causes  why  she  has  not  progressed  in  I  mean  the  cane-brake  marshes,  on  the 

population  and  wealth  like  other  states  of  banks  of  the  St.  John's  River,  for  miles.  The 

the  Confederacy.  lands,  if  properly  dammed  and  planted, 

For  the  last  four  or  five  years,  East  would  produce  sugar,  rice,  cotton  or  corn, 
Florida  has  been  increasing  in  population,  beyond  any  land  known,  and  the  expenses 
and  the  condition  of  her  inhabitants  in  to  prepare  it  would  not  exceed  those 
every  respect  is  far  better  now  than  it  incurred  in  clearing  up  a  dense  horn- 
has  been  since  the  exchange  of  flags  in  mock. 

1821 .  The  valuable  natural  resources  of  The  outlet  for  the  produce  of  East  Flor- 
the  state  are  becoming  appreciated  and  ida,  upon  the  Atlantic  side,  is  chiefly  the 
developed,  and  capital  to  a  large  amount  St.  Jonn's  River,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
is  now  invested  profitably  in  various  en-  duce,  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco,  shipped 
ierprises.  Upon  the  St.  John's  River  there  from  it  this  year,  will  nearly  or  quite  reach 
are  now  fourteen  steam  saw  mills,  turning  the  figure  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It 
out  over  two  millions  and  a  half  of  sawed  is  but  lately  that  the  importance  of  die 
lumber  monthly ;  besides  this,  there  are  trade  of  East  Florida  has  been  known, 
many  cargoes  of  ranging  and  cedar  tim-  and  at  present  there  is  considerable  rival- 
ber,  and  live  oak,  making  an  annual  ag-  ry  between  Charleston  and  Savannah  to 
gregate  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  secure  it.  Until  the  establishment  of  the 
cargoes.  The  extent  of  timber  is  incaf-  Charleston  line  last  winter,  Savannah 
<5Ulable,  and  this  branch  of  trade  is  be-  reaped  the  chief  harvest;  but  now  the 
coming  upon  the  Atlantic  altogether  con-  trade  is  tending  to  Charleston,  because  it 
fined  to  Georgia  and  Florida.  is  generally  known  that  for  sugar  and 

The  county  of  Marion  has  become  the  clean  long  cotton,  Charleston  is  the  beet 

most  populous  one  in  East  Florida,  and  is  market     The  merchants,   too,    prater 
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Charleston,  as  the  stocks  there  are  larger  bring  good  saddle  horses,  make  acquaint* 
and  better  assorted  than  in  Savannah,  ances  of  men  who  know  the  country,  find 

The  greater  part  of  the  produce  now  pleasant  locations  on  good  lands,  and  be- 
shipped  from  the  St.  John's  comes  down  come  settlers. 

the  Ocklawaka  river,  or  from  the  Upper  The  best  evidence  that  Florida  repays 
St.  John's,  and  is  brought  to  Palatka,  where  labor,  is  the  fact  that  a  great  man}'  persons 
it  is  re-shipped  for  its  destination.  We  have  migrated  there  to  relieve  themselves 
would  suggest  to  the  directors  of  the  Flor-  from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  in 
ida  steam  packet  company  the  propriety  almost  every  case,  when  industry  and 
of  running  their  boats  to  Welaka,  a  place  economy  has  been  practised,  the  party  has 
lately  established  by  Col.  J.  W.  Bryant^  become  independent, 
about  27  miles  above  Palatka,  immediate-  By  the  late  census,  Florida  has  a  popu- 
Iy  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ocklawaka.  lation  of  about  88,000.  about  half  of  the 
and  near  Little  Lake]  George.  This  will  number  white.  It  is  the  third  healthiest 
facilitate  the  planters  and  merchants  in  re-  state  in  the  confederacy.  Its  crop  is 
ceiving  and  forwarding  their  goods  and  greater  in  quantity  of  cottoa,  and  aggre* 
produce,  and  will  avoid  the  risk  and  de-  gate  value,  than  any  state  m  proportion 
lay  incident  to  the  river  St.  John's  navi-  to  its  population.  The  average  value  of 
gation  in  pole-boats,  from  the  Ocklawaka  its  cultivated  lands  is  less  than  in  any  oth- 
to  Palatka,  a  voyage  which,  at  times,  from  er  state,  being  but  $18  per  acre.  The 
the  width  of  the  river  in  some  places,  is  area  of  Florida  is  about  38,000,000  (thir- 
attended  with  grreat  delay  and  much  dan-  tv-eight  millions)  of  acres ;  a  great  por- 
ger.  The  saving  in  freight  will  also  be  tion  of  it  has  not  been  surveyed,  but,  as 
an  object,  as  the  steamboats  will  charge  the  Indians  will  soon  be  removed  (peace- 
but  a  trifle  more  than  from  Palatka.  ably  or  by  force,)  it  is  thought  the  best 

Should  this  arrangement  be  carried  out,  sugar  lands  will  soon  be  offered  for  sale 
Welaka  will  become  a  little  town,  as  its  which  are  in  Florida, 
natural  beauties  exceed  any  place  on  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Bronson,  Judge  of  the  Fed- 
whole  river,  from  the  mouth  to  its  source,  eral  court,  who  is  now  residing  at  Palatka. 
being  situated  upon  a  bluff  for  one  mile  or  Col.  J.  W.  Bryant.,  or  his  agent,  J.  W. 
upon  the  river,  and  a  growth  of  large  live  Price,  Esq.,  at  Jacksonville,  would  give 
oaks,  hickory,  and  other  forest  trees,  skirt  any  information  they  are  possessed  of,  if 
the  bank,  while  the  background  runs  off  applied  to,  either  personally  or  by  letter; 
in  a  plateau  of  pine  barren.  Very  near  and,  without  some  such  information,  it  is 
Welaka.  and  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  difficult  to  ascertain  facts  without  much 
is  the  Welaka  Sulphur  Springs,  and  about  delay  or  inconvenience, 
two  miles   from  it  are    the    Magnolia 

Springs,  one  sulphur  and  the  other  mag-  Alabama. — No  state  in  the  Union  pos- 
nesia,  another  Bait  magnesia  and  sul-  sesses  to  a  greater  degree  materials  for 
phur,  and  a  third  like  the  first,  but  suppos-  a  proud  independence,  than  does  Ala- 
ed  to  contain  chalybeate  properties.  Cir-  bama.  These  materials,  however,  are  yet 
cling  the  three  is  a  spring  of  pure  water  in  a  crude  state,  and  nothing  but  a  strong 
from  the  hills.  Game  and  fish  are  abun-  decoction  of  northern  fanaticism  will  ever 
dant,and  the  sportsman  can  have  enough  bring  to  light  their  wealth  and  beauties, 
to  engage  him  in  any  branch  of  his  science.       Experience    has    taught  us,  that  the 

Persons  visiting  Florida  for  health,  or  in  more  we  depend  upon  the  North  the  less 
search  of  lands,  entertain  very  different  are  our  chances  for  a  successful  compe- 
opinions  respecting  the  character  of  the  tition.  For  this  very  dependence  takes 
state  and  its  inhabitants.  The  former  from  our  pockets  and  adds  to  the  wealth 
frequently  come  out  among  entire  stran-  of  the  North,  thus  depriving  ourselves 
gers,  without  letters  of  introduction,  and  of  the  means  of  independence,  and  making 
perhaps  may  remain  a  whole  winter  with-  more  powerful  those  upon  whom  we  are 
out  receiving  any  kind  civilities  or  alten-  dependent. 

tions  from  families;  others,  more  thought-  Cannot  cotton  cloths  be  manufactured 
ful,  provide  themselves  the  means,  and  here  as  cheap  as  in  Massachusetts  ?  Can- 
enjoy  a  delightful  visit.  And  many  who  not  boots  and  shoes  be  made  as  cheap  in 
seek  lands,  come  without  letters,  and  what  Selma  as  in  Lynn  ?  Are  there  not  water- 
is  worse,  without  horses  to  travel  with,  ing  places  in  the  South  as  conducive  of 
The  result  is,  that  they  go  upon  a  steam-  health  as  Newport  or  Saratoga  ?  Is  there 
boat,  or  in  a  stage-coach,  and  return  dis-  any  moral  or  constitutional  obligation 
gflsted  with  everything.    While  others  binding  upon  the  southern  people,  which 
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compels  them  to  support  northern  manu-  within  easy  access.  Notwithstanding  the 
facturers,  and  cater  to  northern  fashiona-  want  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  rugged- 
bles  ?  When  the  drain  upon  southern  ness  of  her  country,  Pennsylvania  has 
pockets  by  northern  capitalists  can  be  brought  into  market  her  coal  and  her 
checked  and  converted  into  means  of  en-  iron,  and  showing  to  the  nation  and  to 
riching  the  South,  ought  we  not,  as  sensi-  the  world,  that  her  citizens  possess  in  an 
ble  men,  so  convert  it?  We  earnestly  eminent  degree  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
solicit  the  attention  of  Alabamians  to  the  and  industry.  How  long,  with  all  the 
above  queries.  advantages  which  God  has  given  her, 

Too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  shall  Alabama  remain  in  the  background, 
growing  of  cotton.    Let  some  of  the  time   with    her    countless  millions  of  wealth 
and  means  of  our  planters  be  devoted  to  buried  beneath  her  soil  ? 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  there  would 

arise  a  source  of  wealth  wholly  unparal-  Texas. — In  our  previous  articles  (says 
leled  in  the  South,  for  certainty.  It  would  the  Matagorda  Tribune)  on  this  interesting 
be  not  only  a  source  of  wealth  to  those  subject,  we  have  endeavored,  in  as  brief 
whose  money  is  invested,  but  to  the  com-  a  manner  as  possible,  to  point  out  a  few 
munity  at  large.  For  instance,  a  cotton  of  the  many  inducements  our  state  pre- 
factory  in  Selma,  on  a  large  plan,  such  a  sents  to  the  emigrant^  whether  it  be  the 
one  as  ought  to  be  here,  would  pay  to  the  wealthy  planter  with  his  large  force  of 
stockholders  a  large  dividend — keep  in  negroes,  or  to  the  industrious  laboring 
our  own  community  the  money  that  is  man  "  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
actually  expended  in  northern  markets   of  his  brow." 

for  the  same  article — give  employment  to  Texas,  even  in  her  present  curtailed 
the  poor  and  industrious,  and  give  Selma  proportions  under  the  "  comp^o^lise",  act, 
more  importance  than  would  the  gift  of.  a  embraces  a  wide  scope  of  territory,  variety 
state-house.  of  climate  and  diversity  of  productions. 

Money  enough  is  annually  expended  She  has  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles, 
by  Alabamians  at  northern  watering  extending  from  the  26th  to  the  36th  de- 
places  and  northern  cities,  in  their  fash-  gree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  93°  to 
lonable  summer  tours,  to  build  a  hundred  110°  wes^  a  territory  sufficient  to  carve 
and  fifty  miles  of  rail-road  through  our  out  three  or  four  respectable  sized  states 
state.  When  this  amount  of  money  is  from.  To  go  into  the  complete  details, 
left  there  by  one  state?  what  an  amount  then,  of  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed 
of  wealth  does  the  entire  South  annually  by  each  particular  section  of  such  a  vast 
leave  in  northern  hands  ?  We  are  thus  extent  of  country,  could  not  well  come 
furnishing  to  the  hand  of  an  enemy  the  within  the  purview  of  an  ordinary  edi- 
means  of  doing  us  further  injury.  torial  column,  even  were  our  information 

Let  Alabama  but  bring  to  bear  the  sufficiently  extensive  thereon  to  do  them 
means  within  her  reach,  and  in  a  few  all  justice.  Hence  we  have  necessarily 
short  years  she  will  bear  a  proud  com-  confined  onr  remaks  principally  to  that 
parison  with  boasted  Massachusetts,  highly-favored  portion  of  the  state  em- 
Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  her  gifts  to  braced  within  the  limits  of  Middle  Texas, 
pur  state.  Her  soil  is  productive — her  Here  we  may  place  the  rich  and  inex- 
climate  salubrious.  She  abounds  with  haustible  vallies  of  the  Colorado,  the 
invaluable  mines,  that  require  but  the  Brazos  and  the  Trinity,  a  country  unsur- 
hand  of  enterprise  to  add  to  an  incalcu-  passed  for  its  bounteous  productiveness 
lable  degree  to  our  common  wealth  and  and  capability  of  being  rendered  the 
importance.  The  coal  beds  of  Pennsyl-  greatest  sugar  and  cotton-growing  region 
vania,  and  its  iron  ore.  have  given  to  that  m  the  world.  It  is  here  wfll  be  centered, 
state  an  importance  tnat  she  could  other-  in  a  very  few  years,  a  population  that 
wise  never  nave  attained.  Yet  her  natural  must  constitute  Texas  the  unmistakable 
advantages  for  the  development  of  these  Eureka  of  America.  Here  nature  has 
resources  are  small  when  compared  with  lavished  her  choicest  favors  to  establish, 
those  of  Alabama.  Means  of  easy  trans-  as  far  as  practicable,  something  in  the 
portation  are  necessary  to  the  successful  shape  of  a  paradise  on  earth.  Here,  by  a 
working  of  these  gifts  of  nature.  Ala-  little  industry,  can  the  poor  man  become 
bama  has  large,  navigable  rivers,  fur-  wealthy,  ana  the  wealthy  rich.  It  is 
nished  to  use.  The  face  of  her  country  certainly  a  mistaken  idea  entertained  by 
affords  every  facility  for  the  building  of  many  abroad,  that  this  portion  of  the 
rail-roads.     Markets  are   thus   brought  state  is  only  adapted  to  extensive  plant- 
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ing.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  most  Colorado  near  this  town.  Dykes  could 
valuable  river  bottoms  have  either  been  be  thrown  up,  and  the  periodical  over* 
taken  up,  or  are  held  at  such  prices  not  flows,  so  necessary  to  its  successful  cul- 
easily  attainable  by  a  person  of  small  tivation,  could  be  secured  at  a  trifling  ex- 
means  ;  but  these  are  confined  to  the  pense  and  little  labor.  Here,  in  itself,  is 
limits  of  a  near  and  handy  approach  to  presented  a  field  of  fortune  to  the  indus- 
market,  and  are  owned  by  minors  or  those  trious  and  enterprising  emigrant.  Another 
who  have  no  occasion  for  an  immediate  no  less  important  source  of  wealth  is  pre- 
sale  of  their  property.  Beside  such,  there  sented  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
is  an  abundance  of  land  throughout  the  of  the  article  of  indigo.  The  plant  is  in- 
country,  equally  good,  that  can  be  ob-  digenous  to  this  section  of  Texas,  and  is 
tained  on  terms  within  the  reach  of  any  found  in  immense  quantities  throughout 
one  in  the  least  prepared  to  engage  in  our  richly  bedecked  prairies.  With  all 
agricultural  pursuits ;  and  we  know  of  these  invaluable  productions  to  reward 
many,  and  many  men,  who,  but  a  very  few  the  laborious  and  the  enterprising  with  the 
years  since,  came  into  the  country  pen-  golden  treasures  from  foreign  snores,  the 
niless,  and  who,  by  industry  and  well  tiller  of  the  soil  is  also  blessed  at  home 
directed  enterprise,  are  now  in  competent  with  every  want>  comfort  and  luxury  that 
circumstances.  We  have  seen  more  nature  demands,  springing  up  within  his 
instances  of  the  smiles  of  dame  Fortune  grasp.  Truly  Texas  is  the  happy  hunting- 
on  the  industrious  in  Texas  than  we  have  ground  the  red  man  has  long  dreamt  and 
ever  witnessed  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it  told  of  in  his  traditionary  fables,  and 
cannot  well  be  otherwise,  for  it  costs  a  eventually  found  and  realized  in  all  their 
man  comparatively  little  to  live,  and  all  bright  and  gorgeous  pictures.  No  wonder, 
the  fruit  of  hisjindustry  is  clear  gain,  then,  that  he  should  cling  to  it  with  such 
Among  the  principal  productions  of  this  tenacious  jealousy,  and  part  with  it  only 
section  of  the  state,  from  its  vast  richness  with  the  last  waning  remnant  of  his  tribe, 
and  highly  favored  climate,  cotton  and  Thus  it  was  the  case  with  one  of  the 
sugar  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  bravest  aud  most  warlike  Indian  tribes 
staples,  although  we  are  persuaded  that  known,  and  who  inhabited  the  Gulf  shore 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  more  of  Texas.  The  Karanquahas,  after  having 
general  diversity  of  crops  will  be  cultiva-  been  conquered  by  the  white  man,  had 
ted  and  found  more  profitable.  Every  day  no  aspirations  for  another  home  on  earth, 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  South  beyond  her  enchanted  prairies,  and  were 
would  be  incalculably  profited  by  a  more  determined  to  yield  them  only  with  the 
strict  observance  of  tnis  theory.  In  addi-  dying  breath  of  their  last  warrior ;  and  to 
tion  to  these  staple  productions,  tobacco  carry  out  a  suicidal  determination  to  that 
can  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  of  end,  every  female  child  born  after  the 
the  best  qualities.  From  the  peculiar  contest  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
qualities  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  That  measure,  we  believe,  has  been 
sea-coast,  resembling  very  much  those  nearly  accomplished,  but  there  is  scarcely 
districts  of  Cuba  wherein  the  famous  weed  a  living  monument  of  this  custom  now 
is  produced  to  such  perfection,  we  doubt  remaining, 
not  if  proper  efforts,  aided  by  experience 

in  the  culture,  were  applied,  tliis  portion  The  Colored  Population  of  the 
of  Texas  mignt  be  rendered  as  famous  for  North. — The  Buffalo  Courier  has  a 
its  production  of  the  article  as  that  of  the  valuable  article  on  the  facts  disclosed  by 
country  just  named.  Some  specimens  the  late  census  in  reference  to  the  colored 
from  the  Havana  seed  we  have  seen  raised  population  of  this  country.  Their  posi- 
in  the  vicinity  of  Matagorda,  could  not  be  tion  in  the  free  states  has  never  been  cal- 
"well  distinguished  by  the  most  fastidious  culated  to  advance  their  own  interests,  or 
tastes  from  the  genuine  Spanish.  So  to  elevate  them  in  the  estimation  of  those 
well  adapted  is  this  plant  to  our  soil,  that  about  them.  They  cluster  in  the  purlieus 
in  most  of  our  prairies  it  is  found  growing  of  our  large  cities,  living  precariously  and 
spontaneously.  But  little  attention  has,  by  the  performance  of~  the  most  menial 
so  far,  however,  been  paid  to  its  cultiva-  labor,  or  if  they  do  dive  into  the  busk  or 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  exportation.  Rice  squat  upon  the  prairie,  it  is  to  live  in  filth 
might  also  be  made  a  source  of  vast  and  indolence,  content  to  chop  wood  by 
revenue  to  Texas.  No  section  of  country  the  cord,  or  to  exact  the  means  of  sub- 
can  be  better  adapted  to  its  growth  than  sistence  from  the  negligent  cultivation 
the  islands  and  the  river  bottoms  of  the  of  four  or  five  acres  of  land.    Partly,  no 
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doubt,  in  consequence  of  these  circum-  The  disclosure  of  the  oensus  relative  to 
stances,  partly  from  their  general  unfit-  the  idiocy  and  insanity  of  the  colored 
ness  for  the  climate  and  pursuits  of  north-  race,  in  the  North,  and  its  comparative 
em  latitudes,  the  records  show  a  rate  of  exemption  in  the  South,  are  equally 
progress  as  to  numbers  which  contrasts  startling.  In  Maine,  every  fourteenth 
most  strangely  with  that  of  the  whites  by  colored  person  is  an  idiot  or  lunatic.  In 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  even  Ohio,  there  are  just  ten  colored  persons 
with  that  which  prevails  amongst  their  who  are  idiots  or  lunatics,  where  tnere  is 
own  race  in  the  slave  states.  The  one  in  Kentucky.  And  in  Louisiana, 
Courier  shows  that  in  New-England,  where  a  large  majority  of  the  population 
where  the  social  condition  of  the  negro  is  colored,  and  four-fifths  of  them  are 
has  the  benefit  of  a  full  measure  of  abo-  slaves,  there  is  but  one  of  these  unfortu- 
litionist  sympathy,  his  race  has  not  in-  nates  to  4,309  who  are  sane;  in  Massa- 
creased  as  in  the  South.  While  the  total  chu setts,  1  in  43  ;  Connecticut,  1  in  186 ; 
increase  of  the  whites  in  New-England  New-York,  1  in  257 ;  Pennsylvania,  1  in 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  per  256 ;  Maryland,  1  in  1,074 ;  \  irginia,  1  in 
oent.  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  of  1,309 ;  North  Carolina,  1  in  1,404 ;  Sooth 
the  blacks  has  been  but  64  per  cent  not-  Carolina,  1  in  1,250;  Ohio,  1  in  105;  Ken- 
withstanding  the  constant  influx  of  fugi-  tucky,  1  in  1,053. 

tives.  As  compared  with  the  census  of  These  facts  go  far  to  exhibit  the  hoi- 
1840.  the  census  of  last  year  exhibits  an  lowness  of  many  of  the  ideas  which  abo- 
absolute  decrease.  In  New-Hampshire,  litionist  orators  are  fond  of  inculcating, 
where  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  cogent  ar- 
eata h  a  runaway,  the  decrease  amounts  guments  in  favor  of  African  coloniza- 
to  about  two-fiitns  of  the  whole.  The  tion. 
following  table,  showing  the  number  of 

colored  persons  in  each  of  the  states  at  The  Richest  Man  in  Virginia. — I  have 

the  periods  to  which  it  refers,  we  cut  thought,  for  some  time,  I  would  write  to 

from  the  Courier :  your  paper  something  in  relation  to  the 

1850       1840        1880         1890         179a        *******   "^   ™    Vir(Pnia>    and     ^e    Iwg** 

Maine* i,3is..  1,35V. U7T....M9  slaveholder  in  the  Union,  and,  perhaps  in 

if.  Hunpghire 477  ...637. ...607... .783 788  the  world,  unless  the  serfs  of  Russia  be 

Vermont.... — - -112" •  »'!£' •  i"5?l* * i'SIS" •  v." Si   considered  slaves :  and  the  wish  in  your 

Massachusetts... .8,773.. 8.608.. 7,049.. 6.740.. ,f6,001    __^„  „  r_,i„Wf>„„«  *rt  lr«~«,«.l^  — ««  * 

Bhod«  island..  ..3.643..  3.238..  3.558.  .3,502...  4.355  paper,  a  few  days  ago,  to  knowwhowasso 
Connecticut 7,416. .8,105.. 8,072.. 8,000.. ..5,672  wealthy  in  Virginia,  induces  me  to  write 

S^.2^.ffl^.2^8l..Io^37  ^  now/   Samuel  Hairston  of  Pittsylva- 
nia, is  the  gentleman.    When  I  was  in 
Increase  of  Colored  Persons  in  New-England,   his  section,  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  was  the 

From  1820  to  1830 484  owner  of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 

From  1830  to  1840 1,268  hundred  slaves,  in  his  own  right,  having 

y^  but  a  little  while  ago  taken  a  census.    He 

Decrease  from  1840  to  1850 402  also  has  a  perspective  right  to  about  one 

„  . .           ,    ....                 — — -  a,        A    thousand  slaves  more,  which  are  now 

Net  Increase  In  thirty  years 1,350  or  6}  per  ct.    0WQe(1  by    hi8   mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Both 

White  Population  in  the  same  States.  Hairston,    he   having  married  her  only 

i85o.      1840.      1830.        i«o.  child.    He  now  has  the  management  of 

Maine 681.021.. 500.438.. 398,260. .297,340  them,  which  makes  the  number  of  his 

N.  Hampshire.. ..317,354.. 284.036.. 268.721.. 243,236  slaves  reach  near  tfiree  thousand.     They 

Vermont 312.756.  .291,218.  .279.776.. 234.846    ;nerfta„p  at  tkp  mtft  nf  nftar  ftnft  thmiMnd 

Massachusetts. ..  .985,498.. 729.030.. 603.359.  .516.419  increase  ai  tne  rate  01  near  one  tnousana 
Rhode  island — 114.012  .105.587..  93.612..  79.413  every  year,  and  he  has  to  purchase  a 
ConnecUcnt 363,189.  .301,856.  .289,603.  .267,181  iarge  plantation  every  year  to  settle  them 

2,704,729  2,212,165  1,938,340 1.638,435    on- 

*  «r.  •      •    ,r  A  large  number  of  his  plantations  aw 

Increase  of  Whiles  m  New-England.         in  Henry  and  Patrick  counties,  Virginia. 

From  1820  to  1880 294.905  He  has  large  estates  in  North  Carolina. 

&£  32  to  im:::::::::SS3i  His  ,*nd°d  Pro?f  **.  ^  8^k8  a,°n5  »  "■ 

sessed   at  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Total  increase  ofwhites  in  so  His  wealth  is  differently   estimated   at 

Jears 1,060^94  or  65  pwct.  from  three  to  five  millions,  and  I  should 

•  with  Massachusetts.  think  it  was  nearer  the  latter.   You  think 

t  including  the  than  proviftM  of  Main*.  he  has  a  hard  lot ;  but  I  assure  yon  Ml. 
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Hairston  manages  all  his  matters  as  easy  Braces,  the  McDonoughs  and  the  Astors : 
as  most  persons  would  an  estate  of  $10,000.  and  it  is  strange,  that  while  their  wealtn 
He  has  overseers  who  are  compelled  to  is  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  he  is  not 
give  him  a  writen  statement  of  what  is  known  one  hundred  miles  from  home.  I 
made  and  spent  on  each  plantation,  and  believe  he  is  now  the  wealthiest  man  in 
his  negroes  are  all  clothed  and  fed  from  the  Union,  as  William  B.  Astor  is  only 
his  own  domestic  manufacture  and  rais-  worth  about  $4,000,000,  and  the  estates  of 
ing,  leaving  his  tobacco  crop,  which  is  city  people  are  vastly  overrated,  while 
immensely  large;  as  so  much  clear  gain  Mr.  Hairston  can  show  the  property  that 
every  year,  besides  his  increase  in  ne-  will  bring  the  cash  at  any  moment. 
groes,  which  is  a  fortune  of  itself.  Mr.  Hairston  was  raised  within  a  few 

And  now  for  his  residence.  I  have  miles  of  where  he  now  lives,  in  Henry 
travelled  over  fifteen  states  of  this  Uoion,  county.  He  has  several  brothers,  who  are 
and  have  never  seen  anything  compare-  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  One  of 
ble  to  his  yard  and  garden,  except  some  them,  Marshall  Hairston,  of  Henry,  owns 
of  them  in  the  Mississippi  Delta — and  more  than  700  negroes ;  Robert  Hairston, 
none  of  them  equal  to  it  Mrs.  Hairston  who  now  lives  in  Mississippi,  near  1,000 : 
has  been  beautifying  it  for  years — and  a  and  Hardin  Hairston,  who  has  also  movea 
good  old  minister,  in  preaching  near  the  to  Mississippi,  about  600  slaves.  George 
place,  and  describing  Paradise,  said  it  Hairston,  ot  Henry,  has  given  most  of  hit 
"  was  as  beautiful  as  Mrs.  Hairston's,"  or  property  to  his  children,  reserving  only 
as  a  friend,  who  had  visited  Washington  about  150  for  his  own  use. 
city  for  the  first  time,  remarked,  that  This,  I  believe,  is  a  correct  statement 
(i  the  public  grounds  were  nearly  as  hand-  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Hairston  fa- 
some  as  Samuel  Hairston's."  Mr.  Hair-  mily ;  and,  for  further  particulars,  and 
ston  is  a  plain,  unassuming  gentleman,  the  truth  of  the  statement,  I  refer  you  to 
and  has  never  made  any  noise  in  the  the  present  delegate  from  Henry, 
world,    though   he  could   vie  with  the  Cosmopolite. 
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COTTOlf  STATISTICS  AMD  FUTURE  PROSPECTS COTTON  III  TEXAS — SOUTHERN  AORICULURAL  CON- 
VENTION—G1AFE8  AND  VINES  AT  THE  SOUTH — SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWING  IN  TEXAS — GEORGIA 
AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

In  the  last  few  numbers  of  the  Review,  bales  more  than  the  average  crop  of  the  last 

we  furnished^ full  details  of  the  cotton  sta-  six  years.  But  the  increase  of  consumption 

tistics  of  the  South  for  the  past  year,  in  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 

comparison  with  previous  ones.     Even  production,  and  hence  the  price  was  en- 

with  the  prospect  of  enlarged  production,  nanced  and  stocks  reduced.    In  Septem- 

the  London  Economist  thinks  that  prices  ber  of    1852,  the    price  of   cotton   was 

will  be  sustained  at  the  high  figures  of  twenty  per  cent,  hisher  than  in  Septem- 

last  year,   and  even   advanced  beyond  ber  oi  1851.    But  the  stocks  were  much 

them.    Speculating  upon  the  same  sub-  smaller,  as  appears  from  the  following, 

ject,  a  contemporary  ventures  some  judi-  table : 

cious  reflections  which  we  adopt.     An  s«pt. ».  wi.        80Pt-^lm- 

era  of  great  prosperity  is  evidently  pend-      GreatBritaln m°0*> ^oio. 

ing  for  our  cotton  planters,  and  we  wish      France 30,000 49,000- 

them  every  enjoyment  from  its  results.         Remainder  of  Europe.,    si ,000 ...78,000) 

"The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  730,000            717,000 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,    1852, 

reached  3,015,029  bales — being  659,772  We  have  no  exact  information  of  the- 

bales  increase  upon  the  crop  of  the  last  stock  in  the  United  States,  but  presume  it 

year,  918,323  bales  increase  upon  the  crop  is  not  greater  than  at  the  same  period  of 

of  the  year  preceding  the  last,  and  628,051  last  year,  as  the  prices  in  Europe  are 
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higher.  This  phenomenon  of  a  diminish-  lags  behind  the  demand.  Hence  the 
ed  stock  and  a  higher  price,  in  the  face  well-founded  conclusion  that  the  prices 
of  a  largely-increased  supply,  is  account-  of  cotton  will  range  higher  during  the 
ed  for  solely  by  a  greatly-increased  con-  next  than  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
sumption,  In  Great  Britain  the  weekly  It  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  eotUm 
consumption  of  cotton  in  1851  was  31,800  was  introduced  into  Texas  in  1822  by 
bales;  in  1852  the  consumption  reached  Col.  Jared  E.  Groce.  This  was  the  very 
about  40,000  bales  a  week,  or  2,000,000  first  commencement  of  cotton  planting 
per  annum.  On  the  continent  there  has  in  Texas.  This  first  cotton  plant  was  in 
J)een  a  corresponding  increase  of  con-  the  prairie :  after  that  year  Col.  Groce 
sumption.  The  direct  shipments  from  planted  in  the  Brazos  bottom, 
the  United  States  to  France  in  the  present  The  first  year  or  two  Col.  G.  sold  his 
year  have  been  120,017  bales  more  than  cotton  to  some  neighbors,  but  afterwards 
m  the  last,  and  to  other  parts  of  Europe  cave  it  to  the  settlers  who  carried  it 
84,435  bales  more.  In  the  United  States  down  the  river  in  flat  boats.  In  1825, 
the  consumption  of  1850-'51  was  404,000  Col.  G.  put  up  the  first  cotton  gin  in  Aus- 
bales ;  of  1851 -'52  it  was  603,000  bales —  tin's  colony,  on  the  plantation  where  his 
a  conclusive  contradiction,  by  the  way,  son,  Col.  L.  W.  Groce,  now  lives.  The 
of  the  pretended  distress  of  the  manu-  first  cotton  shipped  from  Texas  was  in 
factoring  interest  of  this  country.  Thus  1831,  in  which  year  Col.  Groce  and  Mr. 
it  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  con-  Thomas  McKinney  took  a  crop  to  Mata- 
sumption  of  cotton  is  greater  than  the  in-  moras  by  a  schooner  from  the  mouth  of 
crease  in  production ;  and  we  have  every  the  Brazos,  which,  we  believe,  was  sold 
reason  to  believe  that  this  will  continue  for  about  62  1-2  cents  per  pound.  After 
to  be  the  case.  The  Economist  says,  that  year  ^Col.  Groce  and  his  son,  with 
"  extensive  mills  are  now  in  course  of  Mr.  Thos.  F.  McKinney,  began  to  send 
erection  in  Great  Britain,"  and  contends  cotton  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  shipping  it  to 
that  the  consumption  of  cotton  there  will  Tampico  and  thence  on  pack  mules  to  its 
continue  to  increase.  We  know  that  on  destination.  It  was  of  course  put  up  in 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  small  bales  suitable  for  packing  on 
in  Germany,  the  consumption  of  cotton  is  mules.  This  trade  was  continued  until 
increasing  steadily  and  rapidly ;  and  in  the  disturbauces  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  Texas  broke  out  in  1835. 
false  alarms  of  greedy  capitalists,  the  Col.  Groce  at  first  procured  his  cotton 
example  of  thriving  factories  is  daily  baling  and  rope  of  Mr.  Seymour,  a  mer- 
calling  additional  spindles  into  operation,  chant  iu  the  Red  Lands  of  Eastern  Texas; 
It  is  not  hazardous  to  assert  that  during  but  subsequently  he  procured  these  arb> 
the  next  twelve  months  the  consumption  cles  from  San  Felipe. 
of  cotton  throughout  the  world  will  con-  It  is  believed  there  was  one  cotton  gin 
tinue  to  increase  in  an  unprecedented  and  only  one  in  Texas  before  the  one 
ratio.  But  from  the  most  reliable  ac-  erected  by  Col.  Groce,  and  that  was  built 
counts  the  supply  will  not  exceed,  if  in-  by  Mr.  John  Cartwright^  of  the  Bed 
deed  it  will  equal,  the  supply  of  1851-'52.  Lands. 
Notwithstanding  British  experiment  in  * 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  upon  We  referred  some  time  since  to  an 
the  southern  states  of  this  Union  the  world  Agricultural  Convention  which  was  pro- 
is  dependent  for  its  supply  of  cotton,  (the  posed  to  be  held  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in  Oc- 
flax  substitute  being  a  dead  failure.)  It  tober  last,  and  of  which  we  have  lately 
is  probable,  then,  that  the  production  of  received  the  proceedings.  It  will  be 
the  southern  states  will  be  equal  to  the  seen  that  another  convention  is  recom- 
increased  consumption  we  are  led  to  ex-  mended  on  the  first  Monday  in  May 
pect  ?  Will  the  supply  keep  pace  with  next.  The  delegates  present  in  October 
the  demand?    Nobody  expects  the  crop  were: 

of  the  present  year  to  exceed  the  crop  of  From  South   Carolina — CoL   Win  Du 

1  ast  year,  whilst  many  suppose  it  will  be  Bose,  J.  W.  Harrison,  Thos.  Smith,  Col. 

something  less.     The  probable  result  of  A.  G.  Summer, 

the  growing  crop  is  estimated  at  about  From  Virginia — Dr.  Butler. 

3,000,000  bales  by  persons  competent  to  From  Alabama — Dr.  N.  B.  Powell,  Dr. 

pronounce  in  the  matter.    Thus,  while  Cloud, f  Wm.  H.   Chambers,   R.  C. 

the  consumption  increases,  the  production  Shorter,  Boiling  Hall,  A.  G.  McGehee,  J. 

scarcely  remains  the  same— the  supply  S.  Reese,  Joseph  Hall,  Geo.  W.  Hails, 
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Elbert  A.  Holt,  R.  J.  Glenn,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  guished  vintners.    Many  valuable  hints 

Rives,  Peter  Ware,  Joseph  L.  Moultrie,  and  statistics  upon  the  subject  will  be 

Amos  Travis,  Jr.,  L.  H.  Pierce;  Wm.  0.  found  in  our  work  on  the  Industrial  Re- 

Ormsby,  Wash.  Pollard,  Mr.  Gnswold.  sources,    &c,  of  the  South   and  West. 

From  Mississippi — Col.  Thos.  G.   Ble-  Some  one  who  has  lately  been  on  a  visit 

wett  Dr.  A.  N.  Jones,  John  Morton,  Di,  to  Cincinnati  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Mr. 

W.  Burt.  Lonnfworth's  operations.  We  quote  his  re* 

From  Tennessee — F.  Keith.  marks  entire. 

fZ L;sr^Lcwi£;y judge  -«-  *•*«»«  ***** « <**?- 

\oC  *>      ""™*    *""•     ¥""      'i   *     5°  pagne,is  now  made  here  m  great  quanti- 


;andy.    It  ripens 

who  also  unreduced  the  Mowing  resolu-  duced  accidentally  the  first  *]„,„,„{„ 

RtiohKL  That  the  members  of  the  Ag-  from. thc,  Catawba  grape  in  1842,  and  un- 

-:™i(  _i  a  »-„«•  ."I    «f  ti.»  .1 „k„i j;_«  mediately  erected  a  building  and  sent  to 

ncnltur^  Assocmtion  of  the  slaveholding  p  f*  amannfcotarer  0f  y^  8pecieg 

n^£h  &  ^ili ^nf  ™k "m  of  wine.  This  year  a  hundred  thousand 
Snatti^aSS  an  iSestt  E^c^-j?^*^ 
agriculture  desb*  to  became  members  ft^^&i^JZffiZ 

s^^Mrss^^iS  ^  *° most  celebLed  imported 

states  or  parts  of  states.  ,-  *        •  1      *    .                   ,    ^ 

Resolve^  That  such  persons  as  above  A  variety  of  wines  are  made  from  the 

designated  are  recommended  to  convene  fame    grape    by  keeping  separate   the 

at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  first  .must   extracted  by  the  different  pres- 

Monday  in  May  next>  and  to  organize  an  smSs>  ai\d  a  rich,  clareUolored  wine  is 

agricultural  association  of  the  slaveholding  produced  by  fermenting    in    the    skin, 

states,  under  such  provisions  as  to  them  which  is  very  palatable  when  mellowed 

may  appear  best  calculated  to  fulfil  the  bv  ag?     But  the  common  practice  is  to 

purposes  of  their  organization,  which  shall  putall  the  must  together  m  the  same 

hold  its  meetings,  in  succession,  in  all  the  cask>  and  thus  the  whole  juice  and  flavor 

slaveholdinff  states  that  may  participate  of. the  1^raPe  remains,  imparting  to  the 

in  the  association  wine  that  fine  grapy  aroma  which  has 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  corres-  established  the  reputation  of  the  Ameri- 

pondence.  to  consist  of  seven,  be  appoint-  can  Catawba. 

ed  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolu-  a  The  ground  selected  for  a  vineyard  is 

taons.  usually  a  hill-side,  with  a  southern  aspect, 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt-  though  the  vine  does  nearly  as  well  on 

ed,  and  the  following  gentlemen  appoint-  an  eastern  or  western  exposure.     A  dry 

ed,  to  compose  the  committee  of  corres-  calcareous  loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  is 

pondence :  the  soil  best  suited  to  the  culture.    Many 

Dr.  W.  C.  Daniell,  of  DeKalb.  small  vineyards  are  owned  by  Germans 

Gov.  Geo.  R.  Gilmer,  of  Lexington.  in  moderate  circumstances,   and  afford 

Hon.  Asbury  Hull,  of  Athens.  profitable  employment  for  their  families. 

Hon.  Thos.  Stocks,  of  Greensboro.  These  sell  their  wine  to  the  more  wealthy 

Hon.  Jas.  Hamilton  Couper,  of  Darien.  dealers,  who  sell  it  again  under  their  own 

Col.  Jas.  M.  Chambers,  of  Columbus.  label,  if  it  proves  of  good  quality. 

Maj.  Joel  Crawford,  of  Blakely.  "  Mr.  Longworth's  wine  cellars  are  the 

most  capacious  that  have  yet  been 
We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  erectedL  being  105  feet  long,  an  average 
production  of  grapes  and  manufacture  of  of  45  feet  in  width,  and  18  high.  The 
trine  in  the  United  States,  and  noticed  wine  of  each  vintage  is  kept  separate  in 
elaborately  the  successful  experiment  of  casks,  holding  from  2,000  to  5,500  gal- 
Mr.  Weller,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Mr.  Ions  each.  Several  new  wine  cellars 
Longworth,   of  Cincinnati,  both  distin-  will  be  built  here  during  the  next  season* 


te 
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"  Greatly  as  the  manufacture  of  native  DR- 

wine  has  increased  during  the  last  few  Cost  of  1,000  sheep,  at  an  arerage  of*1*5ti«50M 

years,  the  supply  scarcely  keep  up  with  C£V  of  exposes  oir  care  wd  keep  for  the 

the  increasing   demand.      All  the  still      year,  ataoc 90000 

wine  more  than  five  years  old  is  now  out  Interest  on  capital,^  7  per  cent ..      gM 

of  market,  and  the  '  sparkling5  is  greedily  $1,W7  01 

taken  off  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  market.  CR 

The    prejudice    which   at    first    existed   By  3,000  lbs.  of  waahed  wool,  at  S5c.  per  tb.     750  09 
against  it  on  account  of  its  nativity  is  fast    By  increase— say  400  lambs,  at  75c 300  09 

disappearing    and  many  wine  drinkers  Gr088proflt8 ^^J 

Will  use  no  Other."  Deduct  expense  and  interest «7  01 

m  In  volume  xiii.  of  the  Review,  the  sub-  Ncl  Profit8  on  capital  perye,r--; •"■  w 

"ect  of  sheep  raising  and  wool  was  treated  And  this  is  only  a  capital  of  $1,250. 
)y  us  at  very  great  length ;  and  from  the  We  have  made  no  charge  for  the  use  of 
attention  the  paper  has  ever}' where  re-  land,  as  at  present  there  is  a  vast  range 
ceived,  we  cannot  question  it  has  been  for  stock  on  which  nobody  pays.  We 
effecting  much  good.  We  are  determined  have  supposed  that  the  wool-growingwai 
to  continue  the  subject  from  month  to  only  a  branch,  and  that  the  other  branchet 
month,  and  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  paid  the  interest  for  any  investment  that 
experiences  of  our  friends.  Referring  to  might  be  made  for  a  house  and  the  other 
Texas  in  particular,  the  "  Wool  Grower'  necessary  fixtures.  To  farm  it  success- 
enters  into  some  calculations,  &c,  which  fully,  even  their  shelter  should  be  pre- 
are  worthy  of  being  preserved.  We  are  pared,  so  that  during  the  severe  storms  of 
free  to  confess  that  we  consider  Texas  rain  and  sleet  which  are  common  to  that 
without  a  rival  for  growing  wool,  unless  country,  the  sheep  should  be  kept  dry. 
there  is  something  better  in  New-Mexico,  The  sheep  are  very  sensitive  to  wet,  and  a 
or  California.  The  sheep  now  there  can  cold  wet  storm  will  injure  them  very  se- 
be  improved  at  much  less  cost  than  we  verely.  Such  sheds  need  not  be  very  ei- 
supposed  before  we  saw  the  wool.  By  pensive.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cold  as 
selecting  only  those  of  the  best  wool,  a  the  wet,  that  the  successful  flock  master 
grade  of  wool  will  be  produced  that  will  has  to  guard  against.  We  are  satisfied, how- 
bring,  if  properly  washed,  from  28c.  to  ever,  that  our  estimate  of  profits  is  quite 
32c.  per  lb.,  averaging  about  30c.  in  this  too  low.  But  allowing  that  it  is  a  fair  one, 
market.  The  fleeces  are  clean  and  light,  what  business  can  any  man  follow  in  thai 
when  washed,  and  make  a  desirable  kind  state  or  here  that  will  compare  with  it? 
of  wool,  which  is  largely  sought  for  by  There  is  a  very  curious  table  made  by 
the  manufacturers.  There  were  some  Mr.  Gray,  of  San  Antonio.  He  showi 
fleeces  which  could  hardly  be  called  that  on  a  sheep  farm  with  500  ewes  at  the 
wool.  They  were  from  some  of  the  old  commencement,  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
Mexican  sheep,  and  would  pass  for  goats'  the  gross  value  of  the  wool  sold  will  be 
hair  in  almost  any  market.  Still  a  cross  $67,800,  the  expenses  will  have  been  $15.- 
upon  them  with  a  good  Merino  ram,  900.  Possible  loss,  $10,800,  leaving  a  net 
would  produce  a  desirable  breed,  for  the  profit  of  $43,200,  while  the  whole  amount 
hair  would  disappear  in  the  cross  to  a  of  capital  at  the  commencement  is  put 
large  extent.  If,  however,  a  better  grade  down  at  only  $890.  We  think  the  table  er- 
of  sheep  are  plenty  and  cheap,  we  should  roneous,  however,  because  he  has  given 
prefer  them  at  even  a  higher  price,  be-  too  large  an  increase.  The  price  is  low, 
cause  the  wool  would  be  worth  at  least  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  wool. is 
10c.  per  lb.  more,  which  would  make  a  also  low.  Still  the  business  can  be  made 
very  great  difference  in  the  profit.  Ac-  immensely  profitable,  and  we  shall  look 
cording  to  Mr.  HilPs  letter,  the  expense  for  a  large  increase  of  wool  from  that 
of  keeping  sheep  must  be  very  small.  In  region.  The  farmers  may  be  assured 
a  large  flock  it  could  not  exceed  15  cents  that  they  can  never  glut  the  market,  and 
per  head  for  the  whole  year,  but  suppose  they  may  depend  upon  a  rich  demand 
it  should  be  20  cents.  and  good  prices  for  all  they  can  raise  for 

We  will  take  a  flock  of  1,000,  and  sup-  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  We  would 
pose  them  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of  rather  take  our  chance  in  Texas  with  a 
the  wool  sent  to  us.  Let  us  see  what  flock  of  two  thousand  sheep  for  the  next 
can  be  done  by  a  prudent  flock  master,  ten  years,  than  in  the  richest  placers  ye* 
The  account  would  be —  found  in  California  for  making  money. 
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great  Fair,  which  was  held    in  them  being  the  handsomest  I  have  ever 

Georgia,  last  October,  was  bril-  seen. 

every  respect.  When  we  can  "Colonel  Summer,  of  South  Carolina, 
hands  upon  the  reports  of  the  exhibited  a  Thibet  sneep,  which  was  of 
bees,  it  wifl  be  our  pleasure  to  no-  course  a  great  curiosity.  He  also  de- 
m  at  length.  Mr.  Martyn,  a  gen-  livered  the  address,  which  was  hand- 
connected  with  our  Review,  somely  written,  well  delivered,  and,  with 
is  as  follows :  perhaps  one  exception,  was  nighly  ap- 
ive  scarcely  a  word  to  say  of  the  predated  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
i  was  like  all  other  efforts  of  the  Hearing  it. 

ind.    Two  or  three  departments  of  "  I  regretted  to  see  so  meagre  an  assort- 

hibition  were  highly  creditable,  raent  of  farming  and  other  mechanical 

eed  that  for  quality  and  quantity  implements — that    entire    department, 

Chinese  chickens,  the  society  had  both  in  its  higher  and  lower  branches, 

need    to  be  highly  gratified.    I  was    extremely  deficient.  -  In  the  fine 

rhether  any  northern  exhibition  arts,  a  few  copies  of  landscapes  and  a 

celled  the  one  in  that  department,  few  miserably-executed  portraits   made 

antity  of  stock  was  considerable,  up  the  supply.    The  floral  department 

ing    some    fine    specimens    of  was  creditable.      The  fruit  department, 

and  other  imported  breeds.   Two  with  the  exception  of  apples,  and  one  or 

e   fine    Canadian  studs  excited  two  specimens  of  pears,  was  slim  enough, 

dmiration.  The  receipts  were  about  $4,000." 
i  stock  of  mules  was  fine,  some  of 


XL-COMMERCIAL    PROGRESS-HOME    AND   FOREIGN. 

CEOF  FRANCE,  1846   TO    1851— CONSUMPTION  OF   COAL  BT   SEA    STEAMERS— FINARCEf 

AND  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF    GREAT  BRITAIN,  ETC. 

imports  and  exports  of  France,  which  embraces  imports  for  French  con- 
ng  to  the  official  values  of  1826,  sumption  and  exports  of  French  articles 
>een  for  six  years  as  follows,  in  only,  has  been,  it  appears,  more  power- 
fully affected  than  the  general  commerce. 
The  imports  declined  nearly  one-half  in 
ports  and  exports  of  France.  tke  vear  0f  revolution,  and  have  never 

osberal  coMMHcs.  recovered.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 

fBpsfto.  Export..  Total.       ports  did  not  materially  decrease  in  that 

a!lS'S!SlSaai'!!?,AlS'ISSS ' 'VSLSSuSi  vear>  ^  h*ye  since  increased  50  per 
.  sm.000,000..  1.153.000,000. a.015,000,000  cent.,  while  the  general  commerce  has 
. ifi4«,ooo,ooo..  1,4*3,000,000.. 2,505,000,000  increased  but  little.    The  general  con- 

1i®^$2^-$S^  sternation  and    desire  to  sell  in    1847, 

accelerated   the    exports,    which    were 

C^ul  """"Z     *-.    £"*?  ^""L  hi  "it  10  *" cen!- 

bounty  on  exports  by  the  government 


» •  • . 


••SS'SS'SSS"  mI'SS'SS  I'SS'ISS'SS  The  proceeds  of  sales  were  generally 

...760,000,000. i,oM,ooo,ooo.. 1,812,000,000  hoarded  instead  of  bemg  invested  in  pro- 

...?8i,ooo,ooo..  1,123,000,000..  1,904,000,000  duce  for  manufacture  or  goods  for  con- 

...  781,000,000..  1,239,000.000..  2,020,000,000  8Umption.  The  transit  trade  across  France 

lis  return,  which  shows  the  whole  does  not  appear  to  have  recovered  so 

and  outward  commerce  of  France  much.    It  was  as  follows : 

ing  to  official  valuation  fixed  in  import*.           Export.            to*l 

and    which    therefore    represent  1847 367,ooo,ooo . .  .180,000,000. . . . W7,ooo,opo 

»  miantitie*  rathpr  than   values   it    '848 60S,0(K),000....319,0()0,000....«5,000,000 

s  qnanuiies  rainerinan  \aiues,  it  mi 377 000,000.... 390,000,000.... 767,090,000 

b  that  the  revolution  gave  a  great  . 

0  the  importations,  but  accelerated  This  result  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 

porta.    The  special  trade,  or  that  interior  countries  of  Europe  are  not  so  tar 
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tranquillized  as  in  France,  for  the  resump-  a  list  of  78.    This  gentleman  puts  the 

tion  of  industry.  number  of  steamers  now  using  anthracite 

in  whole  or  in  part>  that  did  not  use  it  in 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  an  article  1850,  at  46.    He  places  the  average  daily 

upon  the  coal  trade,  furnishes  the  follow-  consumption  of  these  46  at   11  tons,  or 

ing  information  relative  to  the  consump-  506  tons  daily  for  all.     We  will  suppose, 

tion  of  coal  by  sea-going  steamers:  then,  that,  viz.:  30  of  these  use  wholly 

New- York  being  the  great  centre  of  anthracite,  16  half  only  of  anthracite; 

coal    consumption,    inquiry    has    been  that  their  steaming  time  is  265  days  in 

directed  to  that  city,  with  the  view  of  the  year.    This  would  give  us  for  one 

ascertaining  the  amount  of  anthracite  year,  viz. :  30  steamers,  consuming  each 

consumed  by  steamships,  which  have  so  11   tons  for  265  days,  and  16  steamers 

largely  multiplied  within  the  last  year  or  burning  5h  tons  for  265  days,  making  an 

two.     A  gentleman  of  much  experience  aggregate  consumption  of  110,770  tons, 

in  the  coal  business,  who  has  spent  a  as  the  greatest  possible  increase  from 

week  at  New- York,  pursuing  the  inquiry,  this  source.    If  we  even  put  the  working 

has  left  with  us  his  rough  notes  of  facts  days  at  285,  and  the  daily  consumption  at 

and  observations,  from  which  we  learn  15  tons,  it  would  give  but  162,500  tons, 

that  the  whole  number  of  steamships  The  whole  consumption  of  anthracite  in 

plying  to  and  from  all  ports  in  the  United  sea-going  steamers,  December,  1851,  is 

states,  (including  American  steamships  estimated  by  another  gentleman,  intelli- 

in  the  Pacing  but  excluding  navy  steam-  cent  in  coal  statistics,  at  822  tons  per 

ships,  about  sixteen  of  all  sizes,)  does  not  diem,  working  time,  say  218,000  tons, 

exceed  80.     River  and  Sound  steamboats  The  largest  figures  are  too  small  to  aid  us 

are  not  counted.    The  United  States  coast  much  in  accounting  for  the  1,200,000  tons 

steamers,  including  Chagres,  &c,  all  use  extra  mining  product  of  1851.     We  have 

anthracite.    Those  on  the  Pacific  use  all  said  nothing  of  river  steamers ;  only  of 

sorts  of  fuel,  according  to  the  cost.     The  sea-going  craft, 
four  Collins    steamers    take    anthracite 

ILackawana  and  Pittston)  out,  and  Welsh,  The  revenue  returns  of  Great  Britain, 
rituminous  back.  The  seven  Cunarders  says  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  exhibit  a 
take  Cumberland  coal  out^  and  return  singular  anomaly  in  legislation,  and  de- 
with  Welsh  bituminous.  The  four  Bremen  monstrates  the  inequalities  of  taxation, 
and  Havre  steamers  use  bituminous,  but  especially  in  reference  to  the  poorer 
the  Franklin  (Havre)  tries  anthracite  this  classes  of  people.  Property,  with  us  in 
voyage,  to  test  it  against  Cumberland.  the  United  States,  bears  the  burden  of 
The  Nicaragua  Company  has  just  con-  taxation,  and  contributes  mainly  to  the 
tracted  for  supplies  of  Schuylkill  coal  to  support  of  the  state  governments  :  while, 
be  delivered  this  winter  at  Havana,  witn  our  trans-Atlantic  friends,  the  poor 
Nicaragua,  East  Coast,  in  St.  Juan,  Pa-  man  contributes  disproportionately  to  the 
cine,  and  Acapulco.  The  steamers  that  government  revenues,  although  his  labor 
touch  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  have  con-  is  not  so  liberally  compensated  as  it  is 
tracted  for  10,000  tons  of  Heilner  and  here.  The  heads  of  taxation  in  Great 
Beckworth,  to  be  delivered  at  Jamaica  Britain,  which  draw  so  heavily  upon  the 
this  winter.  All  steamers  touching  at  poorer  classes,  are  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
New-Orleans  take  in  Pittsburgh  coal  molasses,  tobacco,  and  malt.  We  con- 
there,  because  of  its  cheapness;  but  dense  the  table  of  Annual  Revenue  for 
those  running  to  Richmond,  Va.,  take  in  at  the  year  ending  Sept.  5,  1852,  with  vari- 
New- York  anthracite  for  out  and  return,  ous  subjects  of  taxation  for  that  period: 

From  the  alphabetical  register  of  the  Malt i*.035,ooo 

insurance  companies  of  New- York,  a  list  nops 4«6,ooo 

Of  Steamers   Ot  all  kinds    has    been  Ob-  Sugar  and  Molasses s'ooo'ooo 

tamed  from  which  the  following  record  coffee".'.".".'.'. ...... [111".". .111.    ,444*ooo 

of  the  build  of  steamships  that  affect  our  Tobacco  and  Snuff. 4,466,ooo 

inquiry  is  gathered,  viz:  Soap 1,043,000^^^ 

Inl846      1847      1848      1849      1850      1851     Total.  sJJrltB f*SM2 

«  4  11  10         36         13  06  ™ine 'lil'SS 

Add  Canard  steamships  not  entered,  7  rorn aSKX 

Whole  number  of  sea-going  steamersy  73  £«*■•  a"d  oUw,r  ""J?8*8  •  • HE'S! 

*      *  '  Timber,  Currants,  Silks,  Ao 2.454,000 

Mr.  Haawell,  U.  S.  Engineer,  furnishes  Tot«i  customs  and  Excise £37,597.0* 
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LandPTax iY  uitooo  £*'529'm  tne  whole  exhibit^  is  the  severe  taxation 

window  Tax". ".'.'.'.". ".'.'.'. ".".'.".".  i't044;8oo  upon  one  article  of  American  manufac- 

other  assessed  Taxes ...  1,709,300  ture,    to    the   extent  of  £4,466,000,  or 

Property  and  Income  Tax....  ZZT..   83$5   f22,300  000  annually      Instead  of  taxing 

Pom-office  s,422,ioo  tlie  real  and  personal  property  of  the 

Crown  Unds 2S*22S  kingdom,  and  the  individual  incomes,  to 

Other  ordinary  rerenue 701,000    suc£  an  extent  as  will  cover  largely  the 

Total  rerenue  for  the  year £56,834,000   expenditures  of  the  nation,  those  articles 

are  taxed  heavily  which  enter  into  the 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  articles   daily  consumption  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  enter  so  generally  into  consump-       The  following  returns  are  interesting 
tion  among  the  laboring  classes,  pay  over  to  our  American  readers,  because  the  in- 
£21.000.000  sterling,  or  full  thirty-eight  crease  of  American  shipping  during  the 
percent,  of  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the   years   1850,  '51,  '52,   employed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     Malt  liquors  form  the   English  foreign  trade,  is  shown  to  be  fully 
prominent  beverage  of  the  poorer  classes,    33  per  cent.— -while  that  of  the  British 
and  although  tobacco  has  been  hereto-   shipping  increased  very  slightly,  and  that 
fore  enumerated  among  the  luxuries  of  of  France  actually  decreased, 
the  people  of  Europe,  yet  it  is  essentially,       The  growing  importance  of  the  United 
amonjr  the   English,  an  article  of  con-   States  in  the  English  foreign   trade,   is 
surapt  ion  among  their  poor.    The  Lon-   clearly  demonstrated  in  the  tables ;  while 
don  Quarterly  remarks :  "It  is  curious  to  the  diminished  trade  with  France,  Swe- 
observe  how  very  largely  the  revenue  of  den,  the  German  States,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Great  Britain  depends  on  what  goes  into   &c,  is  clearly  shown, 
the  mouth.    *    *    *    The  duties  of  be-       During  the  eight  months,  ending  30th 
tween  thirty  and  thirty-one  millions  are   September,  the  importation  of  the  last- 
levied   upon  articles  of   universal  con-   three  years  of  tobacco  (unmanufactured) 
sumption  in  England.     All  but  a  mere   into  Groat  Britain,  was  as  follows : 
fraction  of  this  may  be  in  some  sort  re- 
garded as  voluntary  taxation,  so  far  as         8  Months,  1850 18,109,000  lbs. 

the  consumers  are  concerned."  S      "      J22J JMS* JSS  !! 

But  the  most  striking  feature  to  us,  of 


8        "        1852 18,553,000 


VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN   THE   FOREIGN   TRADE  OF   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

An  Ar count  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  which  they  belonged, 
which  Entered  Inwards,  and  Cleared  Outwards,  in  the  Eight  Months  ending  5th  September,  1852,  com' 
pared  wtth  the  Entries  and  Clearances  in  the  corresponding  Periods  of  the  Years  1850  and  1851,  stated 
exrlusitvl*  of  Vessels  in  Ballast,  and  of  those  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  of  the  Trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

[Entered  Inwards.— Eight  Months  ended  5th  September.] 

Coutriea  tr»  which  tk«  Vsaala  1850.  1851.  1853. 

twloogtd.  Ships.  Toooagt.  Ships.  Tonnage.  Ship*.  Tonnage. 

United  Kingdom  and 

dependencies 11,678 2,538,261 12,209 2,753,315 10,928 2,672,026 

Bussie    212 50,720 282 78,413 202 60,922 

Sweden 253 37,092 393. 64,860 352 54,266 

Norway 797 130,131 1,194 216,255 1,282 230,806 

Denmark 1,295 96,756 1,500 126,288 1,253 98,684 

Prussia 689 137,033 976 204,934 698 150,522 

Other  German  States....  1,574 158,521 1,382 170,769 1,132 141,005 

IloUaad 914 81,237 810 88,120 849 88,159 

Belgium 147 22,860 134 24,822 144 24,354 

Prance 1,701 100,720 1,606 103,129 1,120 62,508 

Spain 92 14,069 117 18,943 103 15,246 

Portugal 72 7,207 57 7,102 29 3,936 

Italian  States 198 55,970 481 124,959 233 61,194 

Other  European  States..       34 10,117 149 38,782 39 10,563 

United  State*  oT  America     494 382,349 679 543,369 654 556,264 

Other  States  in  America, 

Africa  or  Asia 5 1,427 5 1,207 3 1,300 

20,155 3,824,470 21,974 4,565,267 19,021 4,231,775 
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[Cleared  Outwards.— Eight  Month*  ended  5th  September.] 

OMatii«towkLe]>tteV«Mla  1850.  1861.  ^^    1841 

belonged.  Shipi.  Tuonan  Skip*  ToaMffc  8Mp«. 

Ude^ndendeT.a.Dd....W,575 2,779,841 18,088 S,»»,281 13,345 3,0tt£tt 

RosSa             183 45,769 195 54,050 157 44,7« 

Sweden              »« 23,954 297 45,228 315 49,407 

Norway"""       *<» •      78,537 550 81,355 594 84,988 

Dranuk  *'*.' 1,330 105,522 1,406 126,793 1,433 114,540 

PrEwria M4 107.«« 6M 13,»234 «" »*» 

Other  GeVman  States....  1,382 143,749 1,413 160,802 1,694 181,»0 

Suand    726 86,664 764 104,880 903 131,476 

BeUtium 146 24,577 130 25,553 185 30,764 

FrXcT    1|755 144,819 1,682 139,840 1,656 134425 

Snaln  '  ' 93 14,885 128 19,910 Ill 16,898 

Portumi  " 37 4,466 38  5,495 32 3,968 

Italian  States «7 62,140 414 114,759 203 54408 

Other  European  Slates...       49 13,779 123 33,855 56 15434 

United  States  of  America     499 397,197 645 534,956 625 547,997 

Other  States  in  America, 

Africa  or  Asia 5 1,478 5 1,361 4 1,488 

20,289 4,045,501 21,571 4,492,333 21,944 4,634474 


ART.  XII.-INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

IMPROVEMENTS   AT   WILMINGTON,  N.    C. — WILMINGTON  AND   RALEIGH    ROAD— TEXAN    RAIL-E0i» 

SYSTEM MEMPHI8  AND  LOUISVILLE  BAIL-ROAD— ECONOMY  OP  RAIL-ROADS  AS  COMPARED  WITI 

OTHER  TRANSPOETATION — RAIL-ROAD  AT  CHICAGO — ST.  LOUIS  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION— 
TENNES8EE  IMPROVEMENTS — RAIL-ROAD  STATISTICS  OP  THE  WEST  AND  NORTHWEST— CAI 
THERE  BE  TOO  MANY  OUTLETS  POR  THE  TRADE  OP  THE  WEST  1— COMPETITION  OP  LOUISTILLt 
WITH  NEW-ORLEANS  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

Passing  through  Wilmington,  N.  C,  a  suggested,  and  which  we  noticed  in  t 

few  days  ago,  we  learned  from  Gen.  previous  number. 

McRae,  President  of  the  Rail-road  Com-  The     Wilmington   and    Raleigh  Road 

pany,  that  a  line  of  stages  would  soon  be  shows  a  gross  total  of  receipts  for  the  year 

put  on,  so  as  to  secure  the  connection  of  ending  30th  September,  1852,  of  $510,038. 

Wilmington  with  the  Manchester  road,  Gross  expenditures,  $325,909.     Leaving 

as  far  as  completed,  and  enable  passen-  a  profit  ot  $184,128,  or  deducting  interest 

gers    to   avoid   the  sea  steamers    from  account,  of  $115,898.     A  dividend  of  six 

Charleston,  which    have    been    always  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  12th  Novem- 

such  a  drawback  upon  this  route.    The  ber. 

arrangement   will    shorten   the    line  of  The  people  of  Texas  are  actively  di§» 
travel  and  greatly  promote  its  comforts.  cussing  the  propriety  of  an  early  con- 
In  Wilmington  one  cannot  but  be  sur-  st ruction  of  the  Red  River  and  Galveston 
prised  with  the  evidences  of  progress  and  road,  in  which  it  is  expected  they  will 
improvement  which  meet  him  upon  every  have  the  sympathies  of  New- York,  as  in 
hand,  and  the  rail-roads  which  are  cen-  this  manner  trade  will  be  abstracted  from 
tering  at  her  door  indicate  a  still  brighter  New-Orleans  in  favor  of  that  city.    Wa 
future.    Handsome  residences  are  multi-  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
plying — large  stores,  extensive  mills,  and  of  Galveston,  in  which  he  recommend! 
what  is  of   much  consequence,  the  in-  a  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  by  the 
habitants  have  acquired  great  confidence  legislature  of  the  state,  which  meets  in 
in  the  health  of  the  place  during  the  sum-  January.    The  suggestions  of  this  letter 
mer  season.  are  criticised  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Hartley, 
If  Charleston  would  protect  herself  ef-  also  before  us.  who  thinks  that  the  dons- 
fectually  from  the  danger  of  being  thrown  tions  of  land  recommended  should  be 
out  of  the  line  of  communication  between  made  to  the  counties;   that  the  bonds 
the  North  and  the  South,  she  must  speedi-  should  be  issued  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
ly  enter  upon  the  construction  of  the  than  10  per  cent.,  etc.  etc.     But  to  Mr. 
roads  whicn  some  of  her  citizens  have  Lincoln's  views,  viz : 
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"  Have  the  legislature  at  the  next  ses-  held  in  Memphis,  in  which  a  large  nura- 
non  pass  a  law  increasing  her  donation,  ber  of  leading  citizens  took  part.  The 
and  giving  to  all  rail-roads  sixteen  sec-  following  resolutions  were  reported  by 
lions  of  laud  per  mile,  to  each  five  miles  Robinson  Topp,  Esq. : 
>f  rail-road  that  is  actually  properly  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
made,  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  with  meeting — and  we  believe  of  the  entire 
wich  restrictions  as  will  prevent  corpora-  population  of  Memphis — that  a  direct 
ions  from  over-charging  on  freights  and  rail-road  route  from  Memphis  through 
passengers.  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Tipton,  Haywood, 

"  Also,  a  law  authorizing  counties,  cities,  Gibson  and  Henry,  in  West  Tennessee- 
towns,  &c,  upon  a  majority  of  the  tax  thence  by  the  nearest  and  best  route  to 
payers  voting  for  the  same,  to  issue  ten  Bowling  Green  and  Louisville,  is  a  pro- 
per cent,  bonds,  and  laying  a  tax  to  pro-  ject  of  high  magnitude,  not  alone  to  the 
ride  for  the  interest  thereon,  to  such  com-  counties  through  which  it  may  pass,  but 
panies  as  are  designated  at  the  time,  the  to  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley. 
companies  paying  for  the  bonds  in  their  Resolved,  That  we  nail  with  joy  the 
rtock ;  no  county  to  issue  bonds  to  the  energetic  movements  now  being  made 
sompany  until  they  have  actually  fin-  in  the  counties  of  De  Soto,  Panola,  Yallo- 
ished  the  road  to  the  borders  of  the  coun-  busha,  and  Tallahatchie,  Mississippi,  for 
ties  so  doing,  or  to  such  other  points  as  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road 
the  majority  of  the  voters  shall  desig-  from  this  place  towards  Grenada,  or  Can- 
ute, ton,  Mississippi. 

"  The  rail-roads  receiving  the  bonds  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  last-men- 
and  guaranteeing  the  principal  and  in-  tioned  road  as  a  link,  and  an  important 
terest  thereon,  (which  will  make  them  one,  in  the  great  chain  of  rail-roads,  which 
abundantly  safe,)  can  negociate  north  must  ere  long  be  made  from  Louisville, 
for  means  to  build  the  roads  beyond  a  through  Memphis  to  New-Orleans,  and 
doubt;  particularly  now,  when  New-  likewise  from  St.  Louis  to  New-Or- 
Ybrk  is  awake  to  the  importance  to  her  leans. 

f>f  the  rail-road  from  Red  River  to  Gal-  Resolved,  That  we  feel  deeply  concern- 
reston  Bay,  and  the  immense  amount  of  ed  in  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
irade,  now  going  to  New-Orleans  by  way  road  through  Mississippi,  and  that  the 
>f  Red  River,  that  will  be  drawn  off  that  President  of  this  meeting  appoint  a  dele- 
route,  and  be  thrown  into  New- York  city  gation  to  the  Rail-road  Convention,  to  be 
by  way  of  Galveston.  held  at  Hernando,  on  the  29th  inst.,  with 

a  Also,  the  bonds  being  issued  direct  a  very  earnest  request  that  they  will  at- 
by  the  counties,  and  the  people  of  the  tend,  and  assure  their  brethren  in  Mis- 
counties  receiving  a  direct  and  imme-  sissippi  that  they  are  identified  with  them 
iiate  benefit  therefrom,  the  fear  of  re-  in  interest,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Mem- 
[Knliation  will  never  arise  in  the  minds  phis  and  Shelby  county  will  do  their  part 
>f  the  capitalists  at  the  North  or  in  Eu-  towards  promoting  the  construction  of 
x>pe.  The  rail-roads  also  being  bound  said  road. 
for  their  redemption,  and  the  counties 

laving  directly  received  an  equivalent  We  'published  some  time  ago  a  very 
lot  only  in  benefit  from  rail-roads,  but  able  article  by  Mr.  Hewson,  of  Tennessee, 
itock  for  their  bonds,  which  stock  with-  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  showing  the 
mt  any  additional  aid  will  be  of  suffi-  value  imparted  to  lands  by  rail-road  im~ 
rient  value  to  pay  off  the  bonds,  with  provement  at  all  distances.  We  have 
nrery  prospect  of  doing  more,  will  give  since  seen  an  article  in  the  Rail-Road 
inch  confidence  that  I  can  see  no  rea-  Journal  carrying  out  the  subject  in  more 
ton  why  the  road  will  not  be  put  under  detail. 
ilmost  immediate  contract.  It  is  well  known,  says  the  Rail-Road 

u  Any  attempt  to  force  a  county,  one  Journal,  that  upon  the  ordinary  high- 
a  two  hundred  miles  from  any  public  ways  the  economical  limit  to  transporta- 
mprovement,  to  pay  a  tax  for  such  pur-  tion  is  confined  within  a  comparatively 
Maes,  is  not  democratic,  not  equalizing  few  miles,  depending  of  course  upon  the 
mutfits.  though  it  may  burdens,  and  will  kind  of  freight  and  character  of  the  road*. 
Iswr  be  submitted  to  by  Texians ;  it  is  Upon  the  average  of  such  ways,  cost  of 
oough  that  they  give  a  share  of  the  transportation  is  not  far  from  fifteen  cents 
nblic  lands  for  such  purposes/'  per  ton  per  mile,  which  may  be  consid- 

A  rail-road  meeting  Las  been  lately  ered  as  a  sufficiently  correct  estimate 
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for  an  average  of  the  country.  Estimat-  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  lands 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  wheat  are  affected  by  rail- roads  in  the  same 
at  $1.50  per  bushel,  and  corn  at  75  cents,  ratio  as  their  products.  For  instance: 
and  that  33  bushels  of  each  are  equal  to  lands  lying  upon  a  navigable  water 
a  ton.  the  value  of  the  former  would  be  course,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
equal  to  its  cost  of  transportation  for  330  market,  may  be  worth  for  the  culture  of 
miles,  and  the  latter  165  miles.  At  these  wheat  SI 00.  Let  the  average  crop  be  es- 
respective  distances  from  market,  neither  timated  at  twenty-two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
of  the  above  articles  would  have  any  valued  at  $33,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation 
commercial  value,  with  only  a  common  at  $15,  this  would  leave  $18  per  acre  as 
earth  road  as  an  avenue  to  market.  the  net  profit.    This  quantity  of  wheat, 

But  we  find  that  we  can  move  proper-  (two-thirds  of  a  ton,)  could  be  transported 
ty  upon  rail-roads  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  per  280  miles  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per  mile, 
ton  per  mile,  or  for  one-tenth  the  cost  or  $3.30,  which  would  leave  $14.70  as 
upon  the  ordinary  road.  These  works  the  net  profit  of  land  at  that  distance 
thee  fore  extend  the  economic  limit  of  from  a  market,  when  connected  with  it 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  above  arti-  by  a  rail-road.  The  value  of  the  land, 
cles  to  3,300,  and  1,650  miles  respective-  therefore,  admitting  the  quality  to  be  the 
ly.  At  the  limit  of  the  economical  same  in  both  cases,  would  bear  the  same 
movement  of  these  articles  upon  the  ratio  to  the  assumed  value  of  $100,  as  the 
common  highway,  by  the  use  of  rail-roads,  value  of  its  products,  $14.70,  does  to  $18, 
wheat  would  be  worth  $44.50,  and  corn  or  $82  per  acre ;  which  is  an  actual  crea- 
$22.27,  which  sum  respectively  would  tion  of  value  to  that  amount,  assuming  the 
represent  the  actual  increase  of  value  correctness  of  the  premises.  The  same 
created  by  the  interposition  of  such  a  work,   calculation  may  of  course  be  applied  with 

The  following  table  will  show  the  equal  force  to  any  kind  and  species  of 
amount  saved  per  ton  by  transportation  by  property. 

rail-road,  over  the  ordinary  highways  of      The  following  rail-roads  it  is  said  are 
the  country.  all  aiming  in  the  direction  of  Chicago: 

MjIm. 

Table,  showing  the  valtte  of  a  ton  of  wheat  and   Boston,  via  Albany,  Niagara,  Detroit  1000 

one  of  corn,  at  given  points  from  market,  as    New-York,  via  Dunkirk,  Toledo MO 

affected  by  cost  of  transportation  by  railroad,    Philadelphia,  via  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 800 

and  over  the  ordinary  road  :  Baltimore,  via  Wheeling,  Columbus 730 

Tnum>ort*tio«       Norfolk,  via  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 660 

TmiMportmtion                by^SSS0"  Charleston  and  Savannah,  via  Louisville  and  In- 

by  Rail-road.  highway.  dianapolis,  Nashville  and  Evansville 1000 

Wheat.        Com.         Wiaat.        Com       Mobile,  via  Cairo 960 

Value  at  market  .$49  50.  ..$24  75.. .$49  50     $34  75  St.  Louis,  Alton,  Springfield  and  Bloomington  ...230 

lOmilea    .  149  35       24  60       48  nn "    oJ  o?    Qmucy  and  Military  Tract WO 

30  49  20      '24  45       46  50     '-"    Rock  Island,  Peru  and  Joliet 200 


30  49  05       14  wi       a*  nn      '2i  H    Dubuque,  Galena  and  Chicago 

S:::::: :::::. ::::JS  is.: ::12  !S::::1S  SS" -JS  %  mir- «d ™™™*&  viatondduLactoLake 

50                         .48  75       24  no       41  nfl       i?  o*  oupcrior 400 

w::::::::::::::::48  iS:;::"  8:::-8  S8    il «  Lake Shore> Mu™*«« «*  c^Bay *» 

70 48  45....23  70....39  00....14  25  ^ 

80  48  30   53  55    37  50    12  "5  ' 

iS::::::::::::::.Jiio::::HIS::::^ 2;:::iJ5  a11 10 bein  °Peration Probably  m Uuce 

"0 47  85.. ..23  10.'. '.'.33  oo'.'.'.'.  8  25  years. 

}JJ *l  1? — S  X5 •*•  31  *° ■•••  fl  75  The  convention  which  was  proposed  to 

iS:::::::::::::::.4? "::::» S::::SS" "  3?*  be  held  in  Sl- Louis  for  Ae  concoction 

}J0 46  25. ...22  56.. ..27  oo....  2  25  of  a  rail-road from  the  Gulf  to  Minnesota* 

g::::::::::::::-JSS::::5S::::SS:::.  72  wasduiyheid,  ^delegates being  «. 

180 46  so. ...22  05. ...22  50....     —  ©nt-    The  Hon.  Thomas  Benton  and  Mr. 

JJg 46  50     '2i  ?S   "Jo'S   ••     -  Kennelt>  mavor  of  St-  Louis>  delivered 

«io.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. *.*;46  35  '.'."21  oo   '.lis  oo'l'     Z  addresses.    Among  the  resolutions  passed 

go .46  20. ...21  45..!"i6  50.*!*."     —  we  note  the  following: 

S::::::::::::::^S"'"ii  w-mS--"  z  Firtft>  That  the  dividual  and  sociaiin- 

550 ..45  75...  21  oo.'!.'!  12  oo.!::     —  terests  of  the  inhabitants  west  of  the  Mis- 

JJJ "ia-S — St*  •••10  *° —     —  siss'ppi  River,  imperatively  demand  the 

»o::::.':::.':.':::::45  3o::;:20  55  ."  750''     Z  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  the  city  of 

55 45  15. ...2040!::.  6  oo!!::     _  New-Orleans  to  a  central  eligible  point 

wo:.:..: JSS'"»S—  18—     "  in  ™e  Territory  of  Minnesota,  in  tiiedi- 

jjo ::::::::44  7o::;:i9m:::.  f  S::::  z  rectum  ofthe  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 

110 44  55.. ..w  so....      0....     -  with  a  branch  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony; 
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said  road  to  pass  by  the  capital  of  the  on  by  our  people — the  one  we  have  men- 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  Iron  Mountain  and  tioned  and  the  one  from  Selma — will  pen- 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Mis-  etrate  the  rich  regions  of  Northern  Mis- 
souri, and  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  sissippi,  North  Alabama,  Tennessee  and 
River,  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Kentucky,  before  the  New-Orleans  and 

Second)  That  a  rail-way  thus  uniting  Nashville  road  can  be  pushed  to  those 
the  fertile  valleys  and  productive  prairies  quarters.  This  will  give  us  a  decided 
of  the  extreme  northern  territory  of  the  advantage  in  securing  the  trade." 
United  States  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hewson  for  a 
eminently  national  in  its  character,  and,  copy  of  his  valuable  letter  to  the  Legisla- 
therefore,  justly  entitled  to  assistance  from  ture  of  Tennessee,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
the  general  government.  improvement  of  that  state.    In  the  ex- 

Third,  That  the  act  of  Congress  grant-  tract  which  follows  he  marks  out  the 
ing  public  lands  in  aid  of  the  Illinois  Cen-  centres  of  industry  there  : 
tral  and  Mobile  and    Ohio  Rail-roads,       "The  industrial  geography  of  Tennes- 

S'ves  additional  strength  to  the  claims  of  see  is  marked  very  distinctly ;  the  bread- 
e  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  stuff  region  centering  at  Nashville,  the 
similar  grant  in  aid  of  the  Mississippi  cotton  region  at  Memphis ;  the  great  Illi- 
Valley  Rail-road ;  for  it  would  be  unjust  nois  coal  basin  running  down  into  the 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  refuse  assist-  western  section  of  the  state,  while  the 
ance  to  establishing  commercial  facilities  whole  extent  of  Eastern  Tennessee  it 
on  this,  after  doing  so  much  to  encourage  traversed  in  a  north  and  south  direction 
similar  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  by  the  great  Apalachian  coal  measures. 
river.  These  few  facts  define  clearly  the  trade- 

Sixth,  That  the  meeting  of  this  conven-  centres  of  the  state,  and  also  the  system 
tion  affords  a  proper  occasion  for  those  of  of  roads  by  which  those  trade-centres 
whom  it  is  composed  to  urge  upon  Con-  may  be  drawn  together  in  the  best  man- 
gress  the  necessity  of  adopting  immediate  ner  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  varied 
measures  in  view  of  the  certain  and  production.  In  the  west  the  manufactur- 
speedy  construction  of  the  Great  Central  mg  interests  of  Tennessee  are  seated  at 
Pacific  Rail-road — a  grand  national  pro-  the  nearest  edge  of  the  coal-fields  to  the 
ject  calculated  to  unite  the  interests  and  corn  of  Nashville,  and  the  cotton  of  Mem- 
advance  the  prosperity  of  every  part  of  phis ;  in  the  east  the  manufacturing  in- 
the  republic ;  ana  secure  by  the  shortest  terests  of  the  state  are  situated  at  that 
and  most  economical  route,  upon  our  own  point  of  the  Apalachian  coal-fields,  which 
soil  and  through  the  heart  of  our  own  lie  most  convenient  to  the  supplies  of 
country,  safe  and  uninterrupted  commu-  both  provisions  and  cotton  from  Nash- 
nication  between  its  distant  borders  on  ville." 

the  shores  of  the  two  great  oceans, — a  The  rail-roads  at  present  projected  in 
project  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  the  West  reach  ten  thousand  miles,  two 
live  and  of  the  American  people,  who  thousand  of  which  are  nearly  completed, 
would  speedily  accomplish  this  glorious  It  is  said  that  Pennsylvania,  Central,  and 
enterprise,  if  sectional  jealousy  and  con-  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads  will  be  fed 
dieting  interests  could  be  reconciled,  and  by  the  following  western  roads  : 
the  national  mind  concentrated  upon  its 
achievement  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Congratulating  the  South  Upon  the  pro-    The  Hempfield  road,  Greenbnre  to  Wheeling...     78 
giess  of  this  rail-road  Spirit,  the  Mobile    Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  road  from  Pittsburgh, 

Advertiser  remarks:    "Our  own   great  Pi7Jb"urgh^^^  £ 

enterprise,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  _ 

has  no  doubt  had  a  great  influence  in  Total  in  Pennsylvania 157 

awakening  this  spirit.    It  certainly  was 

the  main  impulse  which  started  New-                             IN  °hio. 
Orleans  from  ner  lethargic  slumbers,  and  The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  state  line  to  crest- 
caused  her  to  enter  into  the  competition  ^^..iv  .„ ^  W.;:;;~W lat 

•      .,.1        c  a     i  •»*•     .     .*.  ■«    Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh W 

lor  the  trade  of  central  Mississippi  and*  coiombus  and  Wheeling 1st 

the  Tennessee    Valley.     As   matters    are    Cincinnati,  Circleville,  and  Zanesrilje ISO 

—^«  ~.s>~»A<.*;«~  „A  w« ««  „-„„~-+;~„«v.i„    LM«  Miami,  Cincinnati  to  Springfield Si 

now  progressing,  we  have  unquestionably   coiumbus  and  Xenia Of 

the  advantage,  as  we  had  the  start,  of  our  Cincinnati  and  Dayton 60 

mammoth  rival.     The   two  otaa*.  ptitat.    Cincinnati,  fielpre  and  Wheeling ftSO 

mammom  rival,     ine  two  great  enter-  Centnl  0hl0f  coiumbus  to  steubenviiie no 

prises,  which  are  being  rapidly  earned  Dayton  and  Western 40 

vol.  xiv.  6 
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Bellefontalne  and  Indianapolis 118 

Ohio  and  Indiana,  Crestline  to  state  line 113 

Greenville  and  Miami 30 

Eaton  and  Hamilton 27 

Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis    .' 33 

Springfield  and  Columbus 3d 

Total  in  Ohio ..1,534 


IN  INDIANA. 

The  Indianapolis  and  Lawrenceburgh 

Indianapolis  and  Beilefontaine 

Indianapolis  and  Terrc  Haute 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis , 

Central  Indiana,  Dayton  to  Indianapolis 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 

Hamilton  and  New  Castle 

New  Castle,  Logansport  and  Chicago    

Ohio  and  Indiana,  state  line  to  Fort  Wayne . 
Shelbyrllle,  Knlghtstown  and  Mnncietown. . 


90 

83 
73 
70 
72 
86 

163 
40 

174 
18 
73 


Total  in  Indiana 041 


IN  ILLINOIS. 


The  Sangamon  and  Morgan  . 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 

Terre  naute  and  Alton 

Terr©  Haute  and  Springfield 


54 

150 
100 
150 


Total  in  Illinois 514 


IN  MISSOURI. 

The  Pacific  Rail-road,  St.  Louis  to  Indepen- 
dence   

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 


300 
300 

600 


Total  in  Missouri 

IN  KENTUCKY  AND  TENNESSEE. 
About 800 

RECAPITULATION. 

Western  Pennsylvania 157 

Ohio 1 ,524 

Indiana 941 

Illinois 514 

Missouri 600 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 800 

Total 4,536 

This  is  the  superstructure  of  the  two 
single  tracks  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. Depending  on  the  New- York 
channel  there  will  b< 


IN  CANADA. 

The  Great  Western  Railroad 370 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  Michigan  Central 338 

Michigan  Southern 133 

Michigan  Southern  Branches 45 

Detroit  andPontiac 35 


IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  Galena  and  Chicago 131 

Aurora  Branch  and  Extension 69 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago 189 

Central  Military  Track 81 

Jonesville  and  Chicago 78 

Lake  Shore 49 

Total "f74 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Lake  Shore 40 

Jonesville  and  Fond  du  Lac 99 

Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 179 


Total 


RECAPITULATION. 


Canada 379 

Michigan 431 

Ohio  839 

Indiana 165 

Illinois 574 

Wisconsin 


Total 


.3,399 


This  is  the  extension  of  the  five  New- 
York  tracks.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  the  following  North  and  South  road* 

IN  OHIO. 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie,  Newark  to  Mansfield  811 

Mansfield  to  Sandusky 51 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie,  Dayton  to  Sandusky  191 

Dayton  and  Michigan,  Dayton  to  Toledo 159 

Portsmouth  and  ChiUicothe 41 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley,  Portsmouth  to  New- 

ark 119 


Total 


IN  INDIANA. 


Indianapolis  and  Peru 79 

New  Albany  and  Salem  341 

Jeflersonville  and  Columbus 69 

Evansville  and  Vincennea 59 

Vincenne*  and  Terre  Haute 59 

Fort  Wayne  and  Muncietown 95 

Goshen  and  Peru 69 

Total 779 

IN  ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  Central 699 

Springfield  and  Alton 73 

Fox  River  Rail-road 45 


Total 


RECAPITULATION. 


757 


Total 


431 


in  onio. 

The  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ashtabula 75 

Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 135 

Toledo,  Nor  walk  and  Cleveland 06 

Junction  Rail-road,  Cleveland  to  Maumee 130 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  Toledo  to  Adrian 33 

Northern  Ohio,  Toledo  to  State  Line 70 

Total  639 


IN  INDIANA. 
H»  Northern  Indiana 


165 


Ohio 691 

Indiana 737 

Illinois 797 

Total 3,697 

A  very  able  writer  in  the  Rafl-rotd 
Journal,  discussing  the  inland  comment 
of  the  Mississippi,  silences  all  fear  of  ri- 
valry and  competition  in  rail-roads,  in 
showing  that,  do  the  best  we  can,  in  00 
event  can  transportation,  in  the  next  ten 
years,  come  up  to  the  demands  of  pro- 
duction in  this  glorious  granary  of  the 
world,  called  the  "American  VaUey.* 
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rs  of  the  writer  are  sound,  and  must  be  enlarged,  within  the  next  ten 
m  frequently  insisted  upon  by  us  years,  to  a  capacity  which  will  admit 
ad  addresses,  especially  in  an  ad-  boats  to  pass  drawing  six  feet  of  water, 
the  Virginia  Inprovement  Con-  with  steam  for  a  propelling  power,  and 
ast  summer.    He  says :  stowage  for  2,000  bbls.  of  flour.     Freight 

Deluding  this  subject,  the  ques-  must  be  handled  by  steam,  and  transit 
rally  suggests  itself :  if  such  has  expedited  in  all  possible  ways  by  water, 
i  progress  of  our  inland  commerce  Rail-ways  will  feed  water  routes  with 
he  past  thirty  years,  what  is  to  be  freight  from  the  interior,  the  through 
i  ?  If  such  results  have  followed  lines  carrying  express  freight  of  a  light 
ial  opening  of  the  resources  of  the  and  costly  character,  and  passengers.  At 
tea  by  water  routes,  what  is  to  least  such  are  our  conclusions  from  the 
e  perfect  exhumation  of  the  in-  foregoing  promises.  The  great  united 
all  the  states  by  means  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  routes  must  always 
ks  which  are  to  act  as  feeders  to  continue  the  great  highways  for  the  pro- 
:  Northern  and  Southern  water  ducts  of  the  interior,  upon  which  they 
The  year  1860  will  dawn  upon  will  be  exchanged  among  the  states,  and 
ial  traffic  in  the  United  States  va-  the  surplus  finds  its  way  to  the  seaboard, 
o  less  than  $1,800,000,000,  includ-  By  them  the  Northeast  and  Southwest 
.  canal,  river,  and  rail-way.  And  will  be  for  ever  united?  while  the  numer- 
al be  but  little  rivalry  between  the  ous  iron  ways  intersecting  them  at  various 
routes.  They  will  work  harmoni-  points,  will  weld  together  all  the  various 
gather,  mutually  assisting  each  interests  of  the  several  states,  in  such  a 
id  all  will  be  fully  occupied.  The  bond  of  union  as  will  prove  lor  ever  in- 
e  heavy  products  of  the  South-  separable." 

U  continue  to  float  down  the  Mis-  Louisville,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  great  tone  of  her  papers,  expects  to  become  the 
i  and  increase.  Much  has  been  formidable  rival  of  New-Orleans,  and  to 
and  said  of  turning  the  tide  of  carry  off  the  palm  in  the  contest  for  west- 
dssippi  trade  north.  Above  cer-  em  trade.  The  Courier,  in  particular, 
s,  where  the  distance  is  greatly  thinks  that  Louisville  will  have  the  for- 
of  the  Northern  route,  some  of  warding  of  all  the  tobacco  and  all  thecot- 
tent  trade,  and  perhaps  all  the  in-  ton  as  far  south  as  Memphis,  and  that  Bal- 
rill  take  the  Northern  route  during  timore  will  become  the  mart  for  these 
m  of  navigation.  But  the  increase  products.  The  opinion  is  predicated  upon 
south  of  those  lines  which  will  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Bow- 
sed by  the  opening  of  projected  land  &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  to  the  following 
ments,  will  far  exceed  the  amount  effect : 

.     The    Strife    now    exhibited   in  Sales  *Pro  Forma"  Louisville. 

g  means  for  diverting  trade  from   10°  baic«  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  at  lOc $5,000  00 

routes  will  disappear,  in  the  ina-  charges. 

Carry  off  the  augmentation.    Sup-  Frel«Sl  **"?  Tennessee  Biver,  NaanvMe 

■«fr     .     .       .  i    .I        xt     *u  or  Memphis flOO 

>    Mississippi    and    the    Northern    Marine  Insurance  fc  per ct 25 

utes  now  to  have  a  '  total  move-  ?"*          *4     .  P«r  month,  H  per  ct.    23 

10,000,000  tons,  which  is  probably  S'.R^                                iS     825  00 

wide  of  the  mark,  how  many  • 

•8  like  the  Erie  Northern,  ami  Bal-  New  ^^         d,  Mmtti *;•»  g 

jid  Ohio,  will  it  take  to  carry  the  

tonnage.     And  how  long  will  it  125  00 

construct  them  ?    It  would  require  Soles  "Pro  Forma"  New-Orleans. 

•ways,  each,   with  double  tracks   ioo  boles  of  cotton,  50,ooo  lbs.  at  lOc $5,00000 

ig  from  Boston,  New- York,  Phila-  „   .  w  ^     „,  Charges. 

0    j    «   u. 1    .      KT       Tii  Freight  from  Tennessee  River $200 

and    Baltimore,  to   New-Orleans,    Marine  Insurance,  1  per  ct .50 

Mississippi  valley  and  the  Lake   Fire  "       per  month  X  per  ct..    25 

.aking  at  least  40,000  miles  of  g2!^£fi&?/.:::V.Y:.~.  ,2    «ooo 
uch  would  cost  at  least  $600,000- — 

take  ten  years  to  build.    In  the  _        _,   ,  ^        ...    ...        W^  JS 

.,.  />«,««.^^  ,„    ,11     u„„~    Proceeds  in  excess  favor  of  LoolsTille 12500 

me,  our  commerce  would    nave 

twice,  crowding  both  water  and  The  above  table  shows  clearly  that  a 

tes  to  their  full  capacity.    So  this  shipper  on  the  Tennessee  River  realizes 

do.     Our  canals  in  New- York,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  on  a 

rania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  sale  of  100  bales  cotton,  made  in  Louis 
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▼ille,  over  New-Orleans,  at  the  same  rate 
—adopting  the  same  commissions  and  in- 
cidental charges.  This  gain,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  in  freight  and  river  insur- 
ance. 

Sales  "Pro  Forma  "  Baltimore,  received  from  Term- 
essee  River  via  Louisville. 

100  bales  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  at  11  He $5,750  00 

Charges. 

Freight  to  Louisville $100  00 

Drayage,  <&c.  at  Louisville 10  00 

Insurance  from    Tennessee  River  to 

Baltimore,   1  per  ct 57  50 

Fire  Insurance  li  per  ct 28  75 

Storage,  drayage,  dec,  50c.  per  bale. .  50  00 
Freight  from  Louisville  to  Baltimore, 

X  per  ct 250  00 

Commissions,  2  fe  per  ct 143  75  640  00 

Proceeds 5,010  00 

Sales  "Pro  Forma"'  Baltimore,  received  from  Tenn- 
essee Rwer  via  New  Orleans. 

100  bales  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  at  11  He $5,750  00 

Charges. 

Freight  to  New  Orleans $200  00 

Drayage  at  New  Orleans 50 

Insurance  from  Tennessee  River  to 

Baltimore,  2K  per  ct 129  38 

Fire  Insurance  H  per  ct 28  75 

Storage,  drayage,  labor,  Ac 50  00 

Freight  from  New-Orleans  to  Baltimore  250  00 
Commissions  2)4  perct £143  75  851  88 

4,798  12 
Excess  in  favor  of  Louisville  route 211  88 

The  above  is  to  contrast  the  advantage 
of  the  Louisville  and  Baltimore,  and  Ohio 
rail-road  route,  over  the  old  route,  via 
New-Orleans ;  and  we  should  add  that  the 
difference  in  time  in  favor  of  Louisville 
is  about  one  month— one-half  per  cent, 
interest 

Let  us  next  show  the  dealers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  western  New-York,  Penn- 
sylvania, together  with  those  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New-England;  upon 
what  grounds  we  advocate  Louisville  as  a 
cotton  market,  to  draw  apart  at  least  of 
their  supplies  from ;  and  in  making  this 
exhibit,  the  shipper  to  this  market  can  see 
at  the  same  time  why  this  is  to  be  his  best 
"  home  market."  We  make  a  u  pro  forma" 
invoice  of  100  bales  purchased  in  Louis- 
ville and  New-Orleans,  at  10c,  for  account 
o£  say  a  manufacturer  in  Baltimore : 

Invoice  of  100  bales  Cotton  purchased  in  Louisville. 

100  bales,  50,000  lbs.  at  10c $5,000  00 

Drayage 6  25 

Insurance  to  Baltimore  S  per  ct 31  25 

Discount  on  draft  at  60  days  $5,500,  to  pay 

for  same,  1  per  cent 55  00 

Freight  from  Louisville  to  Baltimore,  via 

Wheeling  and  Louisville  line,  and  Ohio  & 

Baltimore  Rail-road,  50c  per  100  lbs 850  00 

Loss  in  interest  from  the  day  purchased  to 

the  day  delivered  in  Baltimore,  10  days. .  9  17 
Commission  for  purchasing,  negotiating  and 

shipping— 50c 50  00 

5,401  67 
DlArenee  in  favor  of  Louisville 923  95 

5,425  62 


Invotct  of  100  bales  Cotton  purchased  in  New  Orleans. 

100  bales,  50,000  lbs.  at  10c $5,000  M 

Drayage  and  shipping 25  00 

Marine  Insurance  I  \  per  et 6250 

Discount  on  draft,  60  days  $5,500,  to  pay  for 

same,  2hi  perct 12125 

Freight,  &c 250  00 

Commission,  purchasing,  negotiating,  6rc, 

2)4  perct 12560 

Loss  in  interest  from  the  day  purchased  to 

the  day  delivered  in  Baltimore,  \  per  ct . .  41  87 

5,625  61 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  northern 
or  Baltimore  manufacturer  saves  by  buy- 
ing here,  in  place  of  purchasing  in  New- 
Orleans,  $223  95  on  100  bales,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  shipper  obtains  here  $125 
more  on  his  100  bales  than  he  realizes  in 
the  great  southern  market.  So  decidedly 
does  it  appear  to  the  interest  of  the  Balti- 
more consumer  in  future  to  look  to  this 
market  for  a  large  share  of  his  wants,  in 
this  staple,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  say  thtl 
he  can  aiford  to  pay  more  here  than  in 
the  market  named,  and  here  then  is  z  fur- 
ther advantage  to  those  who  consign  to 
this  market.  Further,  let  us  see  what  ad- 
vantage the  foreign  exporter  of  Baltimore 
and  the  European  operator  will  have  in 
buying  here  at  the  half-way  house,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  seaboard, 
over  New-Orleans,  at  the  same  first  cost 


it 


Pro  Forma"  Invoice  of  100  bales  Cotton purckssti 
in  Louisville  for  acceunt  of  Liverpool. 

100  bales,  weighing  50,000  lbs  at  10c $5,00001 

Drayage 68 

Insurance  to  Liverpool,  1 H  per  ct 75  01 

Discount  on  draft,  60  days  on  Baltimore,  to 

pay  Tor  pame,  5,500  at  1  per  ct 55  00 

Freight  from  Louisville  to  Baltimore  He 150  69 

Loss  of  interest  from  the  day  of  purchasing 
in  Louisville  to  the  day  of  delivery  in  Liv- 
erpool, 40  days,  is 3007 

Commission,  purchasing  and  shipping,  50c.  9001 

Drayage  and  shipping  at  Baltimore 2500 

Freight  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  at  l{d 

or  He 25O00 


In  favor  of  buying  at  Louisville. 


"Pro  Forma  "  Invoice  of  100  bales  Cotton  r 

in  New- Orleans  for  account  of  Liverpool. 

100  bales  weighing  50,000  lbs  at  10c $5,090  0) 

Drayage  and  shipping 15  01 

Marine  Insurance  13£ c 8750 

Discount  on  draft  60  days  on  Baltimore  to 

pay  for  same,  5,500  at  i\  per  et 121 05 

Freight  fcd  or  1  cent 500  01 

Commission  for  purchasing  and  negotiating 

2H  perct 12500 

Loss  in  interest  from  the  day  of  purchase 

to  the  day  of  delivery  In  Liverpool,  $0 

days 9660 

5,01  J  75 

From  the  above  table  (and  it  is  correct- 
ly stated,)  the  party  buying  here  for  for- 
eign account  saves,  on  100  bales,  $165  73, 
or  about  3|  per  cent. 
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MAUJTSEL   WHITE,    MERCHANT,    OF    NEW-ORLEANS. 

tBitft  i  portrait 
No.  26. 

of  Maunsel   White  has  been  our  gallant  citizen  soldiery.  General  Jackson , 

•  in  New-Orleans  during  the  whole  to  the  close  of  his  life,  remembered  kindly, 
of  its  American  history,  and  he  has  and  often  adverted  to  the  services  of  Col. 
itained  the  reputation  of  a  good  man,  White,  there  having  sprung  up  on  the  battle- 
il  citizen,  an  enterprising  and  irre-  field  an  acquaintance  between  them  which 
ibie  merchant.  His  commercial  opera-  ripened  into  a  friendship  long  and  unint  cr- 
ave indeed  given  him  high  position  rupted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  very  last  letters 
unit  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Missis-  written  by  the  old  hero  was  to  Col.  White. 

Col.  White  married  into  the  family  of  the 

White  arrived  in  this  country  from  late  Gen.  P.  De  La  Ronde,  who  was  also  an 

.in  early  youth,  and  reached   New-  intimate  friend  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

I  in  1801,  when  it  was  hardly  more  In  all  the  purposes  of  public  improvement 

•  respectable  village,  and  when  only  and  reform  which  for  the  past  few  years  have 
big  settlements  were  to  be  found  on  been  attracting  so  much  attention  in  New- 
iters  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Mississippi  as  Orleans,  no  one  was  more  enlightened  and 
irn  as  Point  Coupee.  active  than  Col.  White.  As  President  of  one 
i  had  the  materials  for  a  full  biography,  of  the  Rail- road  Conventions,  and  as  Chair- 
i  hardly  be  necessary  in  New-Orleans,  man  of  the  Executive  Committee  afterwards. 
Col.  White  is  so  well  known,  to  give  his  course  gave  the  most  entire  satisfaction, 
I  was  at  an  early  period  member  of  and  was  highly  commended.  Had  not  finan- 
,  and  head  of  the  Finance  Committee,  cial  reverses  come  upon  him  at  this  junc- 
.  that  capacity  suggested  the  plan  ture,  his  subscriptions  to  public  improve- 
las  worked  so  well  of  making  property  ments  would  have  equaled  that  of  any  citi- 
ute  to  the  expense  of  paving  the  zen  of  Louisiana.*  He  was  an  early  and 
,  and  also  a  plan  for  protecting  tho  consistent  advocate  of  the  consolidation  of 
«n  inundations.  Had  the  latter  been  the  Municipalities,  and  supported  the  new 
1,  our  subsequent  insecurity  and  losses  Constitution  of  the  State,  as  a  measure  in- 
have  been  prevented.  As  head  of  the  dispensable  to  her  prosperity,  though  requir- 
e  Committee,  Col.  White  was   sue-  ing  many  amendments. 

by   oar  worthy  citizen,   Samuel  J.  The  charities   and    good  offices  of  Col. 

to  whom  he    pointed  out  treasury  White  have  been  numerous,  and  many  there 

which  that  gentleman  with  charac-  are  who  will  treasure  his  memory  long  after 

leal  investigated,   exposing   in  the  his  place  shall  have  become  void  among  us, 

some  very  serious  defalcations.      In  It  is  not  fitting  to  mention  them  here.     Our 

2ol.  White  was  elected  to  the  Senate  worthy  citizen  has  long  experienced,  and  we 

le  Parish  of  Piaquemine,  and  served  hope  long  will,  that — 

four  years,  occupying  prominent  posi-  u  What  notWng  wlMy  ^  or  cjm  d          ^ 

m  the  Committees   oi   r  inancc   and  The  soul's  calni  sunshine  and  tho  heartfelt  joy, 

jrce,  and   very  frequently   the  Prcsi-  Is  virtue's  prise/' 
pro  ton.,  of  the  body.  He  was  appoint- 

rovemor  Johnson  one  of  the  adininis-  *  Col.  White  has  again  resumed  commercial  bunl- 

of  the  University,  and  has  served  ever  n™»-    In  *  noto  which  wo  received  from  him  last 

*._  <u:«kr»ii„  JL  i   ~.n:,]..~.,.i„   j«««  lummer.  and  from  which  wo  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 

rery  faithfully  and  assiduously,  dona-  tractin„  he  8aj8 .  ..  T  ftm  now  work5ng  Jacntlj. 

lerally  to  the  institution,  as  wc  have  and  I  think  surely,  to  tho  accomplishment  of  my 

sasion  to  mention  before.  views,  vis  :  the  payment  of  all  the  debts  due  of  the 

%  Vl&7,l0?.?f  hT  byf?e  Slf^EM^.?  £.*&*.- 

,  Col.  White,  at  the  head  ot  one  ot  the  W|th  the  blessing  of  Ood.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 

•Innteer  companies,   repaired    to    the  bring  everything  I  had  under  the  hammer.    The 

dof  Gen.  Jackson,  and  was  present  result  is,  that  >ace  of  mind  walefe ino  mereWworld- 

*A*                            1       ■•  i          r        i  ly  prosperity  could  ever  gire."    The  least  the  .papers 

of  the  engagements  which  conferred  ^0  published  the  suspicion  could  do  wouhl  be  to 

b  honor  upon  that  officer,  and  upon  publish  the  re$umption  also. 
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We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  in  Allston,  Hon.  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  William 
November  last,  the  great  Fair  of  the  South  Gregg,  Professor  Holmes,  Mr.  Pressly,  Mr. 
Carolina  Institute,  at  Charleston,  South  Ca-  Hart,  Mr.  Law  ton  of  Charleston,  and  J.  D.B. 
rolina.  Many  of  the  prominent  gentlemen  De  Bow  of  Louisiana.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  that  and  the  neighboring  states  were  pre-  of  great  hilarity,  and  will  long  live  in  our 
sent,  and  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  memory.  Success  to  the  noble  movement 
mechanical  products  was  in  the  highest  de-  which  our  friends  in  Carolina  are  making  for 
gree  interesting  and  creditable.  A  special  the  promotion  of  southern  industry,  and  may 
building  was  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  its  influences  extend  far  and  wide.  We  shall 
exhibition,  which  for  more  than  a  week  was  recur  to  the  subject  again, 
crowded,  night  and  day,  with  the  intelligence,  A  friend  in  Louisiana  has  sent  us  the  cer- 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  city.  But  (or  the  tincate  of  a  sugar  planter,  of  British  Guiana, 
unhealthiness  of  the  past  season  in  Charles-  Isaac  Henry,  Esq.,  as  to  some  matters  of 
ton,  the  attendance  and  exhibition  would  practical  application  there  in  regard  to  the 
have  been  much  larger.  We  cannot  doubt  sugar  crop  and  sugar  machinery,  which  he 
that  the  most  beneficial  and  permanent  re-  thinks  may  be  of  use  to  our  planters, 
suits  wilt  accrue  from  the  action  of  the  asso-  The  character  and  standing  of  Mr.  Henry, 
ciation.  and  his  experience  as  a  planter,  are  vouched 

The  list  of  articles  on  exhibition  numbered  for  by  the  American  consul  resident  in 
about  300.  We  saw  ladies'  work,  gins,  Guiana.  The  gentleman  who  sends  as  the 
manufactured  cloths,  carriages,  cotton  gins,  certificate  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  far 
paintings,  guns,  glass  work,  shell  work,  the  machinery,  dippers,  &c,  and  to  set  the 
boots  and  shoes,  hats,  baskets,  saddles,  boats,  double  batteries,  flood-gates,  &c.  The  cer- 
stoves,  stationery,  paper,  iron  work,  olive  oil,  tincate  is  as  follows  : 
rope,  gunnery,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,   horses, 

colts,  calves,  pigs,  dogs,  sheep,  steam-engines,  "  Plantation  La  Penitance,     \ 

&c.,in  great  variety  and  of  various  excel-  "  County  of  Venurara,  British  Guiana  \ 

lence.     The    poultry   exhibition  was  never  '*  16/A  Sept.,  1852.         ) 

equalled  before  in  the  southern  country  ;  and  *'  By  request  of  Mr.  G.  de  Bretton,  of 
from  its  variety,  rarity  and  extent,  afforded  Louisiana,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  double 
delight  to  every  one.  batteries  in  use  on  this  plantation,  as  well  as 

During  the  fair,  several  regattas  took  place  on  most  of  the  other  sugar  plantations  in 
in  the  harbor,  which  were  witnessed  by  tens  this  country,  possess  several  important  acV 
of  thousands  of  the  citizens,  who  crowded  vantages  above  the  old  mode  of  single  bst- 
every  wharf  and  every  window  fronting  upon  teries.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  fires  meet- 
the  broad  bay  which  stretches  out  from  the  ing  under  the  other  kettles,  causes  a  much 
battery.  Charleston  seemed,  indeed,  in  her  greater  ebullition,  and,  consequently,  a 
holiday  clothes.  So  much  life  and  excite-  greater  evaporation.  Secondly,  There  i*  * 
mejit  was  hardly  witnessed  before.  great  saving  of  fuel  and  labor,  as  one  setsf 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  kettles  with  double  batteries  will  almost  do 
Edwin  Ruffin,  Esq..  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman  the  work  of  two  sets  with  single  batteries, 
long  and  favorably  known  to  the  agricultural  in  consequence,  as  above  stated,  of  the  fire 
world.  It  was  able  and  practical,  and  ap-  from  both  batteries  concentrating  under  the 
pears  in  another  part  of  the  present  number  other  kettles  in  the  train.  Thirdly,  The 
of  the  Review.  Mr.  Soule,  of  Louisiana,  was  cane  juice  being  a  shorter  time  exposed  to 
also  expected  to  take  part,  but  business  pre-  the  action  of  the  fire,  the  sugar  is,  therefore, 
vented  his  appearance,  which  was  a  serious  of  a  much  fairer  quality, 
disappointment  to  his  thousands  of  friends  "  I  must  also  certify  as  to  the  utility  of 
and  admirers.  the  sugar  dipper  in  use  on  this  estate,  as  well 

At  the  complimentary  dinner  given  to  Mr.  as  on  all  others  throughout  this- country,  b 
Ruffin,  speeches  were  delivered  by  that  gen-  fact,  they  are  indispensable,  where  double 
tleman,  and  also  by  J.  H.  Couper.  and  batteries  are  used,  and  is  an  invention  of 
Judge  Whitsell  of  Georgia ;  Hon.  R.  F.  W.    much  importance,  as  they  take  off  the  whole 
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strike  of  sugar  at  once,  and  all  of  the  same  and  the  nation,  it  is  dead  to  every  feeling  of 

consistency,  causing  thereby  a  less  quantity  patriotism  and   brotherly  kindness,    full  of 

of  molasses,  strife  and  pride,  strewing  the  path  of  the 

44  The  above  are  great  improvements  in  slave  with  thorns,  and  of  the  master  with 

the  manufacture   of  Muscovado  sugar,  and  difficulties — accomplishing  nothing  good,  for- 

worthy  the  attention  of  sugar  planters.1'  ever  creating  disturbance." 

We  continue  to  receive,   through   J.   B.  A  friend  in  Virginia  has  kindly  sent  us  a 

Steel,  the  numbers  of  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  circular,  showing  the  liabilities  and  resources 

Co.'s   edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  of  Lynchburgh,  from  which  we  perceive  that 

which  are  printed  in  beautiful  style  and  on  the   liabilities     reach    $398,990,    of   which 

fine  white  paper,  with  illustrations.     The  $50,000  was  for  the  water  works,  $52,000 

work  will  be  published   in  24  parts,  semi-  for  James  River  Canal,  $283  for  Virginia  and 

monthly,  each  containing  a  complete  novel.  Tennessee   Rail-road   Company.      The   re- 

We  have  now  before  us  Rob  Roy  and  the  »ources  of  the  city  are  valued  at  $387,620. 

Black  Dwarf.    From  the  same  house  we  re-  Upon  the  subject  of  the  James  River  Canal, 

ceived    Wild  Western   Scenes;    or,    Adven-  the  circular  says : 

tores  in  the  West,  with  humorous  designs —  "  This  work  is  finished  to  Buchanan,  a 

embracing  exploits  of  Daniel  Boon,   bear,  distance    of   196£    miles    from    Richmond. 

deer  and  buffalo  hunts,  conflicts  with  savages,  When  time  and  experience  shall  have  proven 

wolf  hunts,   &c.     Mr.   Steel  also  sends  us  the  fallacy  of  making  state  interests  subser- 

the  History  of  the  Mormons,  or  Latter  Day  vient  to  federal  politics,  and  sectional  jea- 

Saints,  in    the  Valley    of   the    Great   Salt  lousies  shall  have  given  way  to  a  desire  for 

Lake,  by   Lieut.  Gunnisson,  of  the   Topo-  the  general  good,  this  great  work  will  be  sus- 

graphical  Engineers.     The  work,  in  treating  tained  and  pushed  forward  as  the  main  artery 

of  the  rise,  progress,  doctrines,  dec,  of  this  of  the  state,  on  whose  capacious  tide  the  im- 

singular  order,  and  of  the  country  which  they  mense  tonnage  that  lies  land-locked  in  the 

inhabit,  is  one  necessarily  of  great  interest,  region  it  was  designed  to  penetrate,  will  be 

and  will   receive  more  elaborate    attention  borne  through  the  centre  of  the  state  to  the 

from  us  hereafter.    We  make  the  same  re-  sea-board.     Then  will  this  work  take  its  true 

mark    in    regard  to   Cassiday's  History  of  position,  and  its  stock  approximate  that  due 

Louisville    from    the    earliest   settlement    till  appreciation  which  time  will  and  must  give 

1852,  which  Mr.  Steel  has  kindly  furnished  it.     The  tonnage  and  travel  have  greatly  in- 

U*.     It  is  a  carefully  prepared  work,  cover-  creased  during  the  present  year ;   and  when 

ing  a  wide  and  interesting  field,  valuable  in  the  North  River  improvement  is  completed, 

facts  and  statistics,  and  affording  material  and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road, 

for  quite  an  interesting  article  which  we  shall  stretching  one  arm  towards  Tennessee,  and 

furnish.  the  other  towards  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  shall 

.  begin    to   attract   the  immense  tonnage   of 

Mrs.  Eastman  has  written,  perhaps,  the  those  regions,  there  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
▼ery  best  answer  to  that  gross  libel  upon  the  pate  a  vcry  iarge  increase  of  its  annual 
South,  denominated  •*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  revenues— especially  if  enlightened  policy 
She  has  entitled  her  work  Aunt  Phillis'  Cabin,  gnan  dictate  a  judicious  revision  of  its  present 
or,  Southern  IAje  as  It  Is  ;  and  has  furnished  tarjflf  0f  tolls.  The  capital  of  this  company 
many  admirable  and  truthful  pictures,  con-  l8  $5,000,000,  three-fifths  of  which  is  owned 
Cresting  the  slave  of  the  South  with  the  free  by  tne  state  of  Virginia. 
laborer  of  other  countries.  The  work  is  al-  .  . 
teady  popular,  but  can  we  expect  the  remedy  Jn  regard  to  the  Virginia  and  Tennessu 
to  extend  as  far  as  the  poison  has  so  quickly  Road,  we  have  the  following :  (Will  not  gen- 
gone  !  If  any  one  will  prepare  for  us  a  tlemen  in  Virginia  complete  our  information 
review  of  this  new  class  of  literature  which  upon  the  rail-road  system  of  that  state?) 
is  springing  up,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Fifty  miles  of  the  most  difficult  part  of 
work  was  the  precursor,  we  shall  be  most  this  road  have  been  completed  and  equipped, 
pleased  to  publish  it.  Indeed,  if  time  admits,  and  an  additional  ten  miles  (to  Salem)  will 
and  nobody  else  will  undertake  the  task,  we  be  finished  by  the  1st  day  of  December.  It 
almost  feel  determined  to  set  about  it  oursclf.  has  already  passed  the  BlueBridgc,  is  laid  with 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Literary  Messenger,  a  heavy  U  rail,  and,  when  completed,  will  ex- 
Richmond,  has  set  the  example  by  preparing  tend  from  Lynchburgh  to  the  Tennessee  line, 
lor  his  own  journal  a  most  triumphant  vindi-  a  distance  of  205  miles,  where  it  will  connect 
cation  of  the  South.  In  the  preface  to  Mrs.  with  other  improvements  of  a  like  character, 
Eastman's  book,  she  says  of  abolitionism :  extending  to  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi 
••Born  in  fanaticism,  nurtured  in  violence,  it  river,  thus  affording,  when  the  South-side 
exists.  Turning  aside  the  institutions  and  and  Pctersburgh  and  Norfolk  Rail-roads  are 
commands  of  God,  treading  under  foot  the  completed,  a  continuous  line  of  communica- 
leve  of  country,  despising  the  laws  of  nature   tion  from  Norfolk,  Richmond  and  Petersburgh 
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to  Memphis,  and  that  through  the  portion  of  Where  mig ht  and  madness  struggle  in  the  heart 

our  state  most  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  ftd^SX*-  ^yWa^he  stream 

agricultural  products,  and  the  abundance  of  oflight  thai  courses  through  a  starry  land 

its  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes  :  And  far  beyond  the  night-cloud,  is  to  thee 

not  to  sneak  of  the   magnificent  cabinet  of  What  leaves  of  heaven  are  to  the  loved  on  earth. 

not  to  speaK  oi  me  magnincent  capmei  oi  mu  too  art  nowing  tBrough  the  "  land  of  stars," 

minerals  which  Nature,  from  her  vast  iabora-  A  DieMed  bond  of  *rUnion."    Never  may 

tory,  has  deposited  along  the  route  selected  Its  links  be  sundered,  till  the  sky-stream  fades 

for  this  road,  and  which,  like  the  treasures  in  _*  «*«.  and  its, golden  shores  dissolve 
the  cave  of  the  Genii,  remains  hid  from  mor-         no1  m*nes8  •  ^nttn  ^  ^^ 

tal  sight,  only  awaiting  'the  tramp  of  the  in  Time's  gray  dawning,  stiU  the  nations  slept, 

iron  horse'  to  cause  the  charmed  doors  to  fly  Did'st  thou  all  proudly  cleave  the  wilderness, 

open  and  exhibit  the  gorgeous  display  to  the  As  sweeps  a  mighty  vision  through  the  brain 
a.toni.hed  gaze  of  th?w£*L    The  capital  of  S^^™J£l  £KS»»i 

this  company  is    83,000,000,  01  which  the  of  mystery,  have  fled,  and  left  no  voice 

State  owns  three-fifths.     The  whole  of  this  To  whisper  their  glories.    Warrior-chiefs 

work  is  now  under  contract,  and  is  to  be  ^T^TTmin^^.^^ 

1  .    j  1      *v     /.     ,   1         rT  «oee  The  Indian  maid  whose  shallop  swept  thy  wave, 

completed  by  the  hrst  day  ot  January,  1855.  Swift  aa  tne  BWaiiow's  pinion,  too  have  passed  | 

Before  that  day,  however,  the  rich  products  As  foam  from  off  the  billow.    Now  the  Power 

of  the  southwest— its  salt,  lead,  copper,  iron,    Jhf  rules  an  iron-arteried  domain-  

•      e  .'.    ,    '.    n,  '       .11    Sails  with  the  steam-fiend— chains  the  fiery  tongse 

gypsum,  coals  of  various  kinds,  &c.,  &a,  will    Wn09e  voice  l8  in  lne  hurricane-and  make 

have  commenced  to  pour  through  this  grand  a  slave  of  wild  impossibility— 

thoroughfare  in  a  stream  that  will  waken  the  The  Genius  of  my  country  furls  his  wing 

<i*AW<>»    AnA*»;Aa    «#•   »Amm.MA  ;«   ««•  aia  O'er  thy  broad  bosom.    Still  thou  art  the  same, 

drowsy    energies    of  commerce  in  our  old  And  hoary  ccnturies  shall  fall,  like  plumes 

mother  state,  and  quicken  the  already  active    Slow-dropping  from  the  weary  wing  of  Time, 
pulse  of  trade  in  our  own  thriving  city.  From    Yet  leave  thee  changeless,  proud,  and  stately  stream, 
the  large  and  increasing  business  which  this       No  haughty  heights  are  here,  like  those  that  pour. 

road  is  now  doing  in  tonnage  and  travel,  we    £ed  lava,to  ^cJ2?",(f^li^n, 

r    1        .,      ■  *»•       **    j  o    No  mural  palisades  of  iron  ice 

feel  authorized  in  putting  it  down  as  an  8    Aa  cttrb  lne  aurge8  0f  the  frozen  Pole  ; 

per  cent,  stock  :  some  think  it  will  pay  even   Yet  one  may  stand  on  thy  long,  wooded  shores, 
more  >«  And,  from  the  summit  of  some  mountain  thought 

Gaze  forth  upon  a  continent  of  time, 
The  following   embodies  many  beautiful    Beholding  too,  how  dark  behind  it  lies 

thoughts,  and  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  Elemil^ScSmpJehtnsible™ 
tributes  ever  received  by  the  old  "  Father  of      Thou  hMt  a  volcef  proud  riTer>  and  my  BO|l| 

Water 8."     It  is  from  the  pen  of  a   young  Springs  forth  to  meet  its  lessons,  like  a  child 

poetess,  whose  laurels  are  clustering  thick,  To  meet  its  mother's  smile.    The  morning  brings 

and  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  must  become  Thy  mA,  clear  IJ^W;*"^]^  Po,  „, 

-  .;      -     .      .  ..'  .   .  Echoes  in  unison,  "praise  God!  praise  God!" 

one  of  the  first  stars  in  our  literary  constel-  The  aeep  meridian  reigneth,  light,  and  strength, 

lation.     She  is  at  present  one  of  the  editors  Ilavo  met  upon  the  waters,  teaching  me 

of  the  Ladies'  Book,  published  in  New-Or-  That  power  is  only  greatness,  when  'tis  blent 

1  4li     v      Vr  11         •   *   j        1  m  With  truth  immutable.    Tis  midnight  lone, 

leans,  a  monthly,  beautifully  printed  and  ll-  Yet,  bearing  on  the  steamer's  stately  form, 

lustrated,  and  quite  equal  to  and  more  worthy  I  hear  thy  never-resting  waters  flow, 

of  patronage  at  home  than  any  of  those  of  And  murmur  as  they  glide— "oh!  weary  not, 

*k/tf/M.*Yi  Life  lies  in  action,  and  the  use  of  Time 

roe  norm.  l8  DBSTlriY.» 

thx  Mississippi  *  Mr  Thompgon  0f  the  Literary  Messenger 

Strong,  deep,  restless,  through  Columbia's  heart  has  in  preparation  a  work  to  bo  entitled  the 

f?l-uJl,!ll:  Ttghtf  «ive^  col?l?g  on  ♦  "  Authors  and  Writers  of  the  South,"  which, 

Like  some  great,  shining  thought  Omnipotence  ...    .  r,.  ,.  ....     ,    ,        ,     4-  17 

Has  awakened  in  its  depths.  with  brie  f  biographies,  will  include  selections, 

Sublime,  serene,  etc.      The   Messenger  itself  is   one  of  the 

Through  summer's  gorgeousness,  or  winter's  gloom,  best  repositories  of  such  material,    and  it 

When  glassing  back  the  sunshine,  or  the  dark  deserving  of  a  circulation  in  oreir  part  of 

And  tempest-tossed  battalions  in  the  sky—  .-,      TT   • 

And  like  a  great  soul,  beautifully  calm,  We  Union. 

When  star-showers  fall,  as  though  the  frenzied  gods        We  regret  to  understand  that  the  SauiAtr* 

Would  weep  upon  thy  bosom  tears  of  flame.  Quarterly  Review  is  not  sustained  so  well  al 

Most  beautiful  art  thou!  majestical  its  eminent  merits  should  claim.    Mr.  Simas 

And  panoplied  in  grandeur,  by  repose,  has    labored   assiduously  in    the  service  of 

As  others  by  the  tempest.    Thine  is  not  th  k  and  has  deserved  a  better  reward 

The  crested  multitude  of  warrior- waves  "        Al     *        .,  1         a  _*v  .  l. 

That  boom  and  battle  on  the  "  stormy  Gulf;"  from  the  Southern  people.     As  an  author  ft* 

The  wild  Atlantic  billows,  shivering  white  has  been  untiring,  and  the  most  of  his  illttS- 

Upon  deceitful  breakers,  murmuring  trations  have  been  taken  at  home.     We  haw 

Low  curses  round  their  torturers  ;  nor  yet  ,    e  u •      1     -   _„_■,    ^^^ui^a  »k» 

The  rush  of  rapids,  gloom  and  glory  blent,  before   us  now  his   last  work,  entitled  U* 

"  Sword  and  Distaff,"   a  capital  story,  ths 

*  It  has  been  decided  that  the  name  Mississippi  is  chief  incidents  of  which  are  of  the  revohl- 

<£ST£££2^Jtt  %$&£  KK  flop"*  Period,  and  are  located  in  South  £ 

"  Great  River,"  and  not  the  "  Father  of  Waters."  rolina.     JNo  man  of  his  age  in  America  nat 
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to  much  as  Mr.  Simms,  and  many  of  the  chances  of  success  in  deepening  the  Bar, 
Is  have  had  wide  and  deserved  repu-  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Charleston  if 
th  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  she  would  carry  out  her  steamship  lines  to 
ime  position  with  the  Quarterly  is  Europe,  etc.  The  same  importance  attaches 
rary  Gazelle*  to  which  Mr.  Simms  to  our  own  movements  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tes,  and  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Mississippi,  as  was  fully  shown  in  our  Do- 
me of  the  most  talented  gentlemen  cember  No.,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
had  btUcs-Uttra'BchoiaxB  yet  sent  out  Tow  Boat  Company  have  now  undertaken  the 
Id  alma  mater,  the  College  of  Charles-   work  for  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress. 

In  regard  to  Charleston,  Prof.  Holmes  says  : 
tf      nl         .,  ,.    ,   T  ,  ,  "  The  b&ringt  have  been  made,  the  extension 

^Orleans  Medical  Journal  speak.  of  the8e  beds  of  calcareous  limestone  rocks 
gly  of  the  future  prospects  of  New-  and  thc  practicabiUt  of  dcepcning  the 

It  regards  the  yellow  feycr  as  acci-   £„  u  no  ,on     *    doubtful^,<  J;        e 
id  not  original,  and  a  disease  that       „  ft  wou|d<fc  pre8umption  in  me,  even  to 
expelled  bv   sanatory   regulations.    intimate    the    nfode  J  accompii8hillg  thifc 
imer  which  has  just  passed  has  been  t  de8ideratum,  but  with  deference  I  may  be 

unusual  health.  The  following  is  permitted  to  suggest,  that  thc  excavation  be 
if  deaths  for  the  weeks  ending  extended  to  eight  or  nine  feet  below  the  sur- 

face of  the  calcareous  bed,  which  is  of  such 
consistency  as  to  resist  the  erosive  action  of 
currents  and  waves,  and  preserve  the  walls  of 
the  submarine  canal. 

"The  sand  accumulating  with  the  flood 
tide,  will  undoubtedly  be  removed  by  the  four- 
knot  current  of  the  ebb." 

In  the  October  number  of  thc  Review  we 
extracted  a  page  or  two  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Wheeler,  on  the  History  of  North  Carolina, 
larleston,  on  the  other  hand,  thc  pre-  and  by  mistake  credited  to  Mr.  Williams. 
*on  has  been  disastrous  in  many  res-  The  work  has  had  extensive  circulation,  and 
tough  more  from  false  and  cxaggera-  is  well  worth  the  study  and  perusal  of  the 
on  than  from  the  actual  mortality,  very  many  citizens  not  only  of  our  state,  but 
t  case  of  yellow  fever  took  place,  says  of  the  whole  valley  of  thc  Mississippi,  who 
rleston  Medical  Journal,  on  the  8th  have  emigrated  from  the  good,  old  and  unpre- 
from  that  period  the  deaths  ranged  tending  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  who  are 
to  45  weekly,  and  the  total  of  deaths  proud  of  their  "  fatherland."  It  proves  that 
t  November,  when  the  disease  ceased,  North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  of  the  old 
).  The  number  of  deaths  in  1838,  thirteen,  upon  which  the  colonists  landed  (in 
oe  city  and  Neck  were  consolidated,  1584),  the  first  in  which  the  blood  of  the  colo- 
3.  The  disease  was,  for  the  most  nists  was  spilled  in  defence  of  the  principles 
its  fatal  effects,  confined  to  the  Irish  of  liberty  (in  1771),  and  the  first  to  declare 
nr  foreign  residents.  their  independence  of  the  English  crown  at 

i  in  Philadelphia  last  summer  we  Charlotte,  in  May,  1775. 
nented  by  Mr.  Job  Tyson,  whose  ac-  We  have  lately  received  in  pamphlet  form 
ko  we  were  happy  to  form,  with  a  two  addresses  upon  the  death  of  Henry  Clay, 
his  admirable  "  Letters  on  thc  Re-  one  by  W.  H.  MacFarland,  Esq.,  of  Rich- 
of  Philadelphia,"  addressed  to  the  mond,  and  the  other  by  Alexander  McClung, 
Consul,  Mr.  Peter.  Thc  letters  are  of  Miss.  They  are  both  interesting  produc- 
i  as  well  as  statistical,  and  we  shall  tions,  reflecting  honor  upon  thc  heads  as  well 
ir  extract  liberally  from  them.  Mr.  as  hearts  of  their  authors.  Mr.  Macfarland 
Jso  presented  us  a  copy  of  his  address  tells  us,  "  as  we  meditate  upon  the  illustrious 
ha  Girard  College.  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  our  faith  in  the  reality  of 

Holmes,  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  public  virtue,  and  in  the  certainty  of  Chris- 
•s  kind  enough  to  exhibit  to  us  the  tian  truth,  grows  stronger/'  Mr.  McClung?, 
cent  museum  of  natural  history  and  most  eloquently  and  truthfully  adds :  "  His 
which  has  been  collected  in  one  of  memory  needs  no  monument.  He  wants  no 
s  of  the  institution,  presented  us  at  mausoleum  of  stone  or  marble  to  imprison 
e  time  a  copy  of  his  report  upon  the  his  sacred  dust.  Let  him  rest  amid  the  tokens 
vf  thc  "  Borings  "  now  being;  conduct-  of  the  freedom  he  so  much  loved.  Let  him 
apt.  Morlitt,  at  the  bar  of  Charleston,  sleep  on  where  the  whistling  of  the  tameless 
to  remove  thc  impediment  to  its  na-  winds — the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  murmuring 
..  In  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Moffitt,  the  waters— the  chirping  of  the  wild  bird,  and 
:e  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  or  limestone  all  which  speaks  of  liberty,  may  chant  his 
the  channel  would  greatly  promote   eternal  lullaby." 
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Jefferson  Davit  delivered  the  last  annual  during  our  stay  in  New- York  last  summer, 

address  before  the  Societies  of  the  University  and  of  which  the  particulars  were  furnished 

of  Mississippi.    The  effort  was  worthy  of  his  us  at  the  time.     Mr.  Simonds,  of  New-Or- 

reputation  as  a  man  of  high  intellect  and  scho-  leans,  executor  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Cres- 

larsbip,  a  good  citizen  and  pure  patriot.    His  well,  arrived  in  New- York  with  thirty-eight 

concluding  remarks  are  worthy  of  note :  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  them. 

"  If  I  am  competent  to  form  an  opinion  in  His  plan  of  sending  them  into  the  country 

a  case  where  I  am  certainly  not  free  from  was  interfered  with  by  the  abolitionists,  who 

prejudice,  there  is  enough  of  talent,  enough  persuaded  the  negroes  that  the  purpose  wai 

of  energy  in  the  youth  of  Mississippi  to  war-  again  to  sell  them  into  slavery.     The  largest 

rant  the  expectation  that  they  will  reach  the  proportion  of  them  therefore  refused  to  go. 

highest  degree  of  attainment,  and  in  their  Having  interrogated  Mr.  Simonds  in  regard 

day  and  generation,  as  circumstances   may  to  their  condition  afterwards,  we  received  in 

permit,  fill  the  brightest  pages  of  their  coun-  reply  a  note,  from  which  a  brief  extract  will 

try's  history.     Such  is  the  cherished  hope  of  be  interesting : 

him  who  addresses  you.  Of  him  who,  as  a  "  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  that  refused  to 
Mississippian,  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  leave  the  city  of  New-York  have  done  verj 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  whose  badly.  Some  are  in  the  most  abject  and  de- 
heart  from  youth  to  age  has  ever  beat  re-  graded  condition.  Several  of  them  have 
■ponsive  to  the  demands  of  Mississippi's  begged  me  to  take  them  back  with  me — say- 
interest  and  honor  ;  who  has  rejoiced  in  the  ing  I  might  keep  them  as  slaves,  or  sell  them-' 
power  and  glory  of  the  Union,  and  loved  it  that  they  were  happy  before  and  wretched  now. 
for  the  objects  it  was  established  to  secure ;  "  There  was,  among  these  emancipated 
who  has  striven  against  the  perversion  of  its  slaves,  a  very  interesting  quadroon  girl,  about 
grants,  as  the  means  of  destroying  either  the  12  years  old,  in  whom  I  had  taken  special 
Union,  or  the  more  sacred  ends  for  which  interest.  Agreeably  to  her  wish,  I  had  pro- 
it  was  founded,  and  who  now  appeals  to  you  cured  her  a  most  desirable  situation.  A 
by  all  that  is  ennobling  in  the  memories  of  highly  respectable  merchant  of  New-Orleanf 
the  past,  and  inspiring  in  the  anticipations  had  agreed  to  take  her  to  Vermont  to  his 
of  the  future,  that  you  will  address  yourselves  mother,  who  had  no  young  children,  to  be 
earnestly  to  that  highest  duty  of  a  citizen,  by  her  brought  up  and  educated  as  one  of 
to  know  and  to  maintain  the  permanent  wel-  the  family.  Accordingly  the  gentleman 
fare  of  his  country ;  and  that,  at  whatever  started  with  her  from  New-Orleans  in  corn- 
sacrifice,  you  will  discharge  your  trust  to  panionship  with  his  own  daughter,  of  about 
guard  and  to  uphold  the  principles  confided  the  same  age.  I  was  to  meet  him  in  New- 
to  your  care  as  an  inheritance  for  all  pos-  York,  and  furnish  the  girl  with  her  emaoeir 
terity."  pation  papers.     But  on  the  gentleman's  ar- 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Thornwell's  Report  on  the  riving  at  Buffalo,  and  just  before  the  steamer 

Subject  of  Slavery,  preached  to  the  Synod  of  landed,  the  emancipated  girl  was  kidnapped 

South  Carolina,  is  a  masterly  paper,  which,  by    abolitionists,   transferred   to    a    British 

whilst  it  defends   the  rights  of  the  South,  steamer  and  conveyed  to  Canada, 

marks  out  the  duty  of  the  Christian  master  "  The   gentleman  having  her  in  charge, 

in  all  the  matters  of  moral  and  religious  cul-  employed    an    attorney-at-law,    and    spent 

ture   of  the  slave,  dec.    The  South  has  an  several  days  in  the  endeavor  to  recover  her. 

important  part  to  perform,  and  will  conscien-  He  went  over  to  Canada,  and   ascertained 

tiously  do  it,  if  left  alone  by  the  meddlesome  where  she  was,  but  was  not  permitted  to 

and  officious   people  who  have  hitherto  so  see  her.     He  was  even  in  imminent  danger 

much  interfered  with  the  true  happiness  of  of  being  mobbed. 

the  negro.  The  Lemmon  case  in  New- York  is  "  In  the  New- York  Tribune  of  July  19th, 

the  last  of  these  acts  of  aggression,  and  it  is  published  a  letter,  dated  St.  Catharine's, 

would  have  set  the  South  on  fire  again  but  Canada,  boasting  of  the  abduction  and  rescue 

for  the  liberal  and  patriotic  course   of  the  from  a  slaveholder. 

merchants  of  New- York,  who,  in  raising  the  •*  On  my  arrival  at  New- York  with  the 

amount  necessary  to  indemnify  the  master  other  slaves,  a  friend  showed  me  the  letter 

for  the  loss  of  his  slaves,  and  in  furnishing  in  the  "  Tribune,"  and  informed  me  that  he 

the  means  requisite  to  carry  up  the  case  be-  had  addressed  the  writer,  stating  the  facts, 

fore  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  evidenced  and  urging  him  to  send  the  girl  to  New- York, 

their  determination  to  protect  the  laws  and  to  be  properly  disposed  of  by  me.    In  the 

constitution   of  their  country.     We  cannot  answer,  which  he  afterwards  received  sad 

doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Judge  Payne  will  showed  me,  he  met  with  a  flat  refusal  and  a 

be  reversed  as  false  in  principle,  subversive  volley  of  abuse  of  the  '  inhuman  and  hellish 

of  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Union,  and  slaveholders.' 

calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  mischievous  "  I  presume  the  girl  is  still   in  Canada, 

consequences.     We  cannot  quit  this  subject  Whatever  may  be  her  condition,  it  cannot  bt 

without  recurring  to  a  case  which  happened  any  better  than  that  I  had  secured  for  her. 
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J.  W.  Randolph,  of  Richmond,  sends  us  a  labors  for  many  years  have  contributed,  Ought 

eop?  of  a  Plantation  and  Farm  Book,  which  we  not  to  be  among  the  very  first  remember- 

he  has  published,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ed  ?     What  we  ask  is  small,  and  has  been 

promote  the  more  systematic  management  of  earned  ten  times  over.     Remittances  are  fre- 

our  estates.     It  contains  blank  pages,  ruled  qnently  neglected  from  an  oversight.     Many 

and  lettered  for  inventories  of  negroes,  stock,  think  that  another  time  will  do  as  well,  and 

utensils,  products,  etc.,  with  rules  and  regu-  thus  they  embarrass  us  without  serving  them- 

Iations   in   regard  to  a  hundred  matters  of  selves.     Our  bills  have  all  gone  out — we  ask 

plantation  management  and  detail.     In  truth,  the  money  or  orders  upon  merchants,  assurn- 

we  consider  it  an  invaluable  work  for  planters,  ing  ourselves  all  risks,  and  acknowledging 

It  can  be  had  from  J.  B.  Steel,  of  New-Orleans,  payments  on  the  cover.     If  there  are  errors 

"We  shall  refer  to  it  again.  in  accounts,  we  are  prepared  to  correct — if 

Through  T.  L.  White,  Bookseller,  New-  numbers  have  not  been  received,  we  are  pre- 
Orleans,  we  have  received  several  of  the  val-  pared  to  supply  them.  In  fact,  we  want  to 
liable  series  of  scientific  and  practical  works,  do  everything  that  is  right,  and  want  every 
which  Henry  C.  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  one  to  do  the  same  to  us.  Our  expenses  have 
issuing  from  the  press.  These  volumes  are  been  greatly  increased  in  the  improvements 
handsomely  executed,  and  they  are  calculated  now  made  upon  the  Review. 
to  advance  very  greatly  the  progress  of  the  Again,  we  solicit  orders  for  the  new  work 
arts  in  our  country,  by  diffusing  the  most  val-  we  have  published,  entitled  Industrial  Ra- 
mble practical  information  at  an  insignificant  sources  of  the  South  and  West,  of  which, 
cost.    The  volumes  before  us  embrace  :  prospectus  appears  in  another  place,  and  of 

1.  The  Arts  of  Tanning  and  Leather  Dres-  which  the  general  index  appeared  in  Decem- 

aing,  from  the  French,  with  emendations  and  ber  number.     It  is  embraced  in  three  large 

additions  by  Campbell  Morfit,  chemist,  with  and  beautifully  bound  volumes,  and  supplies 

200  engravings,  650  pages.     The  volume  is  a  mass  of  information  which  can  be  had  from 

prefaced  with  a  portrait  of  Zadoc  Pratt,  the  no  other  source.     It  is  intended  to  bind  the 

great  American  tanner,  and  gives  all  the  de-  volumes  of  the  Review,  hereafter,  every  six 

tails  of  his  extensive  operations.  months,  uniformly  with  these,  and  no  subscri- 

S.  Electrotype  Manipulation,  or  the  theory  ber  should  be  without  the  complete  set.     We 

and  practice  of  working  in  metals,  by  C.  V.  have  incurred  an  enormous  expense  upon  the 

Walker,  with  wood-cuts.  work,  and  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  South 

8.  Complete  Practical  Brewer,  by  Dr.  M.  L.  for  reimbursement.     Subscribers  who  wish 

Byrn.  their  volumes  of  the  Review  bound,  can  al- 

4.  Pyrotechnist''*  Companion,  or  a  familiar  ways  have  it  done  at  the  office,  at  cost.     We 

astern  of  recreative  fire-works,  by  G.  W.  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  immodest,  from 

ortimer.  the  numerous  complimentary  letters   which 

5.  Rural  Chemistry,  in  relation  to  agricul-  the  publication  of  the  "  Industrial  Resources  " 
tore  and  the  arts  of  life,  by  Edmund  Solly,  has  induced,  to  extract  from  one  addressed  to 
F.  R.  S.  A  very  valuable  volume  for  plant-  us  by  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  the  brilliant 
ters,  who  should  all  study  it.  historian  of  the  United  States,  a  man  whose 

6.  A  Treatise  en  Screw    Propellers,    and  good  opinions  upon  such  matters  are  very 
their  steam-engines,  with  rules  to  calculate  or  gratifying  to  us  to  have  won.     He  says  : 
construct  the  same ;  and  also,  a  Treatise  on       "  Be  assured,  I  value  exceedingly  the  work 
Bodies  in  motion  in  fluid,  by  J.  W.  Mystrom.  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  both  as  evi- 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  paper  from  J.  dence  of  your  kindness,  as  also,  for  the  won- 
W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  beststatisti-  derfully  rich  and  carefully  prepared  in  form  a- 
cal  writers  in  the  country,  upon  the  commerce  tion  with  which  it  abounds.  If  the  statistics 
of  that  city,  which  shall  appear  in  our  next,  and  past  and  future  of  the  South  and  South- 
when  we  expect  also  to  resume  the  publica-  west  have  been  less  displayed  than  those  of 
tion  of  the  interesting  papers  upon  "Taxation,  the  North,  it  can  be  said  so  no  longer.  Your 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  which  have  been  inter-  work  exceeds  in  merit  any  similar  one  with 
rupted,  as  the  author.  Judge  Shortridge,  in-  which  I  am  acquainted,  in  any  other  part  of  ike 
forms  us,  by  unavoidable  causes.  Union. 

•*  It  will  be  a  work  to  which  I  shall  con- 

closiwo  note.  stantly  look  for  instruction  and  for  a  solid 

Subscribers  to  the  Review,  who  have  not  foundation  for  my  habitual  and  ever  unshaken 
paid  up  their  dues,  will  ask  themselves  if  it  is  confidence  in  the  durability  of  the  Union  and 
fair  and  just  to  us.  In  the  universal  prosper-  the  glorious  future  that  awaits  the  near  de- 
ity of  the  country  now,  towards  which  our  velopment  of  its  resources. " 
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PEABODY'S 

CELEBRATED  ACCLIMATED  HOVET'S 

Seedling   Strawberry  Plants. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  deliver  plants  of  this 
wonde rfttl  Strawberry,  that  produce?  fruit  six  and 
eight  months  in  the  year— fruit  of  monstrous  size 
and  exquisite  flavor.  *  I  will  pack  them  in  moss  and 
earth  to  go  safely  to  any  part  of  the  Southern  coun- 
try, and  deliver  them  at  the  stage  office,  on  board 
Steamboat,  or  at  the  rail-road  depot,  at  $4  per  hun- 
dred plants,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  pat  up  with  them,  to  insure  impreg- 
nation ;  or  $20  per  thousand  plants.  These  plants 
may  be  transplanted  as  late  as  the  first  of  March,  but 
the  sooner  now,  the  better. 

These  plants  have  been  in  fruit  since  the  25th  of 
March,  and  are  now,  November  16th,  in  full  flower 
and  fruit.  Packages  of  plants  may  be  sent  with 
safety  to  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  by  rail-road 
and  steamboat,  to  New-Orleans  by  steam,  via 
Apalachicola,  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and 
from  thence  to  any  of  the  interior  towns  having 
communication  with  these  cities.  Orders,  accom- 
panied with  the  eash.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  full  directions  in  Strawberry  culture  at  the 
South,  see  Soil  of  the  South,  published  at  Columbus, 
Ga .,  at  $1  per  annum. 

CHARLES  A.  PEABODY. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

PLANTATION  BOOK. 

JT.  W.  Randolph, 

RICHMOND,  VA., 

Has  published  the  Plantation  and  Farm  Instruc- 
tion. Regulation,  Record,  Inventory  and  Account 
Book,  for  the  use  of  managers  of  estates,  and  for  the 
better  ordering  and  management  of  plantation  and 
farm  business,  in  every  particular,  by  a  Southern 
Planter.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.—  Pope.  Price 
$2,  or  six  for  $10  ;  a  larger  edition  for  the  use  of  cot- 
ton plantations,  price  $3  50,  or  five  for  $10. 

Contents. — Actual  number  of  pounds  to  a  Bushel, 
articles  received  for  use  of  Plantation,  Brick  Kiln, 
Births  of  Negroes.  Balance  Sheet,  Cows,  Cultivation, 
Contents  of  a  Corn  Crib,  Clothing  to  Negroes, 
Diameter  of  a  Horse  Mill,  Deaths  of  Negroes,  Direc- 
tions how  to  use  this  Book,  Expenses  and  Sales  for 
the  Year,  Form  of  a  Contract  with  Manager,  Force  of 
a  Draught  Horse,  Horses,  Hogs,  Instructions  to 
Managers,  Implements,  Journal  or  Daily  Record, 
Medicines,  Manure  Tables,  Mechanical  Power,  Effect 
of  the  Labor  of  an  Active  Man,  Inventory  of  Negroes, 
Oxen.  Washington's  Letter  to  his  Steward,  Planta- 
tion Management,  Police,  Plowing  Rules.  Planting 
Distances,  Physician's  Visits,  Quantity  and  Value  of 
Produce  Made,  Quantity  of  Work  of  a  Man  and  Two 
Horses,  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of 
the  Negroes,  Rotation  Tables  for  Cultivation  of 
Crops.  Rural  Economy,  Sheep,  Steam  Engines,  Stock 
and  Implements,  Tools,  &.c.  used  by  the  Negroes, 
Weight  of  Materials,  Weights  and  Measures,  Wind 
Mills,  Water  Wheels,  When  a  Horse  Draws  to 
Advantage.  &c. 

There  are  extra  sheets  for  monthly  and  yearly 
reports,  for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not  live  on  their 
farms.  The  Book  will  be  sent  by  mail  free  of 
postage  to  any  one  who  will  remit  the  price  in  money 
or  postage  stamps  to  121  Main-street. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  systematic 
farmers  in  Virginia  ;  and  experienced  farmers  have 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  those  who  use  it  will 
savo  hundreds  of  dollars. 

"  Every  farmer  who  will  get  one  of  these  Books, 
and  regulate  all  his  movemonts  by  its  suggestions, 
cannot  fail  to  realise  great  benefits  from  it.  We  can- 
not too  highly  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
agriculturists."— Richmond  Whig. 

"  It  will  prove  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  the 
planter,  manager  or  overseer,  and  a  work  that  will 
facilitate  them  greatly  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness."— Richmond  Dispatch. 


"  We  hope  many  Farmers  will  buy  the  work,  and 
make  an  effort  to  keep  things  straight."— SouMtrv 
Planter. 

"  The  form  is  concise  and  methodical,  while  it 
embraces  every  thing  appropriate  to  such  records.*' 
— Plough.  Loom  and  Jlnvil. 

"  It  is  the  result  of  mature  experience  and  obstr* 
ration."— Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

"It  is  full  of  useful  information."— RickmotU 
Enquirer. 

"  A  friend,  in  whose  judgment  we  hare  great  con- 
fidence, and  who  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Vir- 
ginia, assures  us  that  this  publication  is  one  of  real 
value  to  Southern  agriculturists." — Southern  Lilt- 
rary  Messenger. 

gijP'This  book  is  also  for  sale  by  Bookseller* 
throughout  Virginia,  and  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  C.  M.  Saxton  and  0.  A.  Roorback,  New- 
York  ;  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Lippincott.  Gramho  * 
Co..  and  E.  C.  <fc  J.  Blddle,  Philadelphia  ;  Cashing! 
&  Bailey,  Baltimore  ;  F.  Taylor,  Washington ;  H. 
D.  Turner  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  H.  R.  Babcock,  and 
McCarter.  Allen  &  Co.,  Charleston.  8.  C. ;  J.  K. 
Randel  &  Co.,  Mobile;  B.  M.  Norman  and  J.  B. 
Steel,  New-Orleans. 

TRI-WEEKLY   CHARLESTON  O  OUR  EBB 

Terms  :  $5  per  annum. 

Published  by  A.  8.  Wlllington  &  Co. 

This  is  the  oldest  paper  in  the  Southern  country, 
and  yields  to  no  other  in  the  ability  with  which  K  v 
conducted  and  the  expense  that  is  lavished  upon 
its  columns. 

CHARLESTON  MBROCTHY. 
By  Heart  &  Taber. 

Postage  on  the  Charleston  Mercury,  under  tht 
new  law : 

Daily  Mercury,  in  South  Carolina,  76  cents  per 
annum.  Daily  Mercury,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  8. 
$1  50  per  annum.  Country  Mercury,  in  Sooth 
Carolina,  30  cents  per  annum.  Country  Mercury, 
to  any  part  of  the  U.  8.  78  cents  par  annum. 

THE  WESTERN  CIVILIAN  *  JOUBHAL 
Published  monthly  at  8t.  Louis. 

Devoted  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  mechanic 
arts,  internal  improvements,  commerce,  pobtte 
policy,  and  polite  literature. 

M.  Tarvcr  and  H.  Cobb,  Editors  and  Proprietor! 

Terms  :  $3  per  annum  in  advance. 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MBSSBNOER. 

J.  R.  Thompson,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  Richmond. 
Va.    Monthly,  04  pages,  (large  siae,)  $5  per  anntun. 

Contents — November  Number. 

1.  Voyage  to  China  ;  2  Death  Punishment ;  S. 
Literary  Coincidences  ;  4.  Virginia  Constitution  of 
1776  ;  5.  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi: 
6.  Original  Poetry ;  7.  Editor's  Table  ;  S.  Nev 
Books.  Etc.,  Etc. 
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J.  Smith  liomans.  New-York,  167  Broadway.  $3 
per  annum. 

Contents. — November 

I.  Suffolk  Bank  System.  II.  Bank  Statistics.  L 
New-York.  2.  Illinois.  HI.  The  Gold  fields  «t 
Australia.  IV.  Recent  Pamphlet  on  the  Gold  Ques- 
tion. 1.  A  letter  to  Thos.  Baring  on  the  effects  «f 
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tions on  the  effect  of  the  Californian  and  Aus- 
tralian Gold.  V.  Lectures  on  Gold,  delivered  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  VI.  A  sketch  of  tht 
business  and  management  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
VII.  Banking  and  Commercal  Tables. 
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CWs  promised  la  our  lsst  s  paper  which  should  examine  our  polities!  relations  with  the  island  of  Cuba, 
but  are  preTented  from  giving  it  by  the  length  of  the  present  article,  by  a  gentleman  of  New-Orleans, 
which  is  full  of  Tamable  information,  and  which  it  would  not  hare  been  well  to  divide. 

We  may  say  in  brief,  however,  that  the  administration  and  laws  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are  matters  with 
which  we  have  no  more  concern  than  with  those  of  France  or  Hindostan,  except  as  subjects  of  history, 
and  that  in  this  regard  only  we  make  any  reference  to  them.  We  do  not  believe  in  "  manifest  destiny," 
in  **  forcible  intervention,"  ia propagandist*  of  political  more  than  religious  tenets,  and  have  quite  as 
little  faith  in  what  is  called  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  but  which  has  come  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  was  intended  in  the  sentiments  of  that  cabinet. 

In  regard  to  Cuba,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  us  to  quote  the  opinion  which  we  ventured  three  years 
ago  in  the  Review,  Vol.  IX.  173,  and  which  we  have  seen  nothing  yet  to  change—"  No  one  can  doubt  at 
this  moment,  there  is  a  well  fixed  and  almost  universal  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  our  people  that  the 
possession  of  Cuba  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  development  and  security  of  the  country.  We  state 
the  fact  without  entering  into  the  reason,  or  justifying  it,  that  such  a  conviction  exists.  Call  it  the  lust 
of  dominion— the  restlessness  of  democracy— the  passion  for  land  or  gold— or  the  desire  to  render  our 
interior  impregnable,  by  commanding  the  keys  of  the  gulf— the  possession  of  Cuba  is  still  an  American 
sentiment,  not  to  be  sure  a  late,  but  a  growing  and  strengthening  one.  w  *  *  *  There  are  honorabls 
means  of  achieving  the  purpose,  and  if  these  fail,  the  purpose  itself  becomes  dishonorable.  *  *  Let  us 
negotiate  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  as  we  did  with  that  of  Versailles.  Perhaps  *  *  *  *  Should  these 
negotiation*  fail,  honor  and  the  preservation  of  national  faith  demand  that  we  give  no  countenance  to  amp 
movements  hoetils  to  the  canst  of  Spain  in  the  UUmd."y- Emtor. 

No  portion  of  the  insular  world  has,  just  360  years  since  the  eyes  of  the  great 
of  late  years,  attracted  more  attention  Genoese  navigator  first  beheld  its  bright 
than  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.*  shores  glowing  with  all  the  beauty  and 
the  largest,  richest^  and  most  beautiful  luxuriance  of  Flora's  fairest  tropical 
of  the  West  India  islands.    It  is  now  creations.    Cuba  was  then  a  brilliant 

gem  set  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  fair 

♦  "AntilmAmerUmd*nmtur  queMjmte  insula*  ag  foe  fabled  isle  of  Calypso,  who** 
America*,"  says  an  old  historian.    Tie  idea  was     ,  WAumM]  fu-  mnH«V,WTTlv«««- 


^^^.^    fancy> 

u*  Antinse,  be  gave  them  that  name  in  eonse-  Ogygian  isle  With  half  the  scenic  beau- 

52?*    VmSS^Ei  roltt%n^Cofumbus,  ft?m  ^w  ^^  ^d  B*1^  eVen   n0W>  aJ°n& 

hmfsTaTeuedttion,  says:  «  He  gives  u  out  that  he  the  shores  of  the  Queen  of  .the  Antilles, 

has  discovered  the  island  Ophir,  but  after  carefully  When   Columbus,    wafted    by    breezes) 

Z2&tt^J££5X*3Sr  fi«n  it*  enchanting  grovea,  first  glided 
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along  its  peaceful  shores,  Cuba  was  a  their  fancying  its  shape  to  be  that  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  fairer  than  aught  tongue  of  a  bird. 

that  Mohammed  or  heathen  mythology  The  form  of  the  island  is  long  and 
had  ever  conceived.  Its  inhabitants  narrow,  and  somewhat  that  of  an  irregu- 
too,  as  is  admitted  by  all  of  the  earliest  iar  crescent^  with  the  convex  side  turned 
Spanish  writers,  were  innocent  and  un-  towards  the  north,  the  most  northern 
suspecting,  docile  and  disinterested,  gen-  portion  of  the  curvature  being  nearly 
tie  and  generous.  They  received  their  soutn  0'f  tbe  southern  extremity  of  Flo- 
destroyers  with  every  mark  of  attention  nda,  the  nearest  distance  between  the 
and  courtesy,  and  with  all  the  ingenuous-  two  being  about  124  miles,  that  is,  from 
ness  of  their  native  innocence  and  sim-  p0int  Hicacos,  the  most  northern  point 
plicity.  -  of  the  island,  to  Cape  Sable,  the  southern 

The  island,  when  first  discovered,  was  extremity  ot  Florida.  The  western  half 
divided  into  nine  divisions,  each  having  of  the  island  lies  almost  directly  between 
its  own  cacique,  and  all  independent  of  Florida  on  the  northeast,  and  the  penin- 
one  another.  The  greatest  tranquillity  sula  of  Yucatan  on  the  southwest  the 
everywhere  prevailed  such  was  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  Cape 
peaceful  disposition  ot  the  inhabitants.  San  Antonio,  being  125  miles  from 
Wars  and  persecutions,  the  fruits  of  Yucatan.  The  most  western  point  of 
boasted  civilization,  had  never  devasta-  Cuba  is  in  latitude  21°  54'  North ;  lon- 
ted  their  shores,  and  filled  their  gjroves  gitude  84°  57'  15"  West.  The  most 
and  vales  with  lamentations.  Simple  eastern  extremity,  Point  Maysi,  is  in 
and  happy  as  they  were  created,  they  latitude  20°  16'  40"  North;  longitude 
Mved  ana  died  in  peace,  their  religion  74<*  7'  53"  West;  and  49  miles  North- 
being  limited  to  a  belief  in  the  immor-  east  by  East  from  Cape  San  Nicolas 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  to  the  existence  Mole,  in  Hayti ;  and  Cape  de  Cruz,  the 
of  a  great  and  beneficent'  Being* — un  most  southern  point  of  the  island  in 
Dios  remuneradoTj  as  one  of  the  Spanish  latitude  19°  20'  North,  is  about  95  from 
writers  expresses  it — who  held  in  wait  the  most  northern  point  of  Jamaica, 
for  them  the  unfading  rewards  of  a  glo-  The  length  of  the  island,  following  a 
rious  immortality.  Ages,  for  ought  that  curved  lme  through  its  centre  from  its 
we  know,  had  rolled  away  in  the  peace-  two  extremities,  is  790  miles.  In  its 
fill  enjoyment  of  what  we  are  pleased  broadest  part>  that  is,  from  Cape  Mater- 
to  call  a  "  savage  existence."  nillos  on  the  north,  to  Mota  Cove  on  the 

Cuba,  Spain's  most  valuable  American  80utn>  is  m  miIes  wide-  TO*  width  of 
possession,  and  the  largest  of  the  West  tne  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  from 
India  islands,  was  first  called  by  the  ^e  mouth  of  Bahia  del  Mariel  on  the 
Spaniards  Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince  nortn>  to  Mayana  Cove  on  the  south,  is 
John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  ?.2  miles-  A  straight  north  and  south 
It  afterwards  was  called  Ferdinandina.  lme  across  the  island  from  Havana  mea- 
after  Ferdinand's  death.  Sometime  sures  28  miles.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
afterwards  it  received  the  name  of  San-  lsland  the  Wldtn  w  about  75  **&<*•  «■ 
tiago,  from  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  as  coasts  a^  ,veJ7  much  ^dented  and  it  is 
a  mark  of  reverence  for  the  saint.  To  ^rounded  by  many  islands,  islet} 
show  their  piety  still  farther,  the  inhabi-  *e?™>  &c.  The  periphery  of  the  island, 
tents  of  the  island  gave  it  the  name  of  following  a  line  cutting  all  the  bays, 
Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  P0.1^;  a"d  covels  afc  their  n?0^  «  "It 
The  original  name  of  the  island  and  the  miles  the  northern  coast  having  an  ex- 
only  one  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  ient  of  81*  ^^^  and  the  southern  903. 
aborigines  when  it  was  discovered  by  J1?  great  irregularity  of  the  coasts  has 
Columbus,  was  Cuba.  Some  of  the  old  led.  t0  considerable  differences  in  the 
Spanish  geographers  called  it  La  Len-  estimated  areas.  Humboldt  adopts  the 
gua  de  Pajaro,  the  Bird  Tongue,  from  calculation  of  Don  Felipe  Bauza,  who 

fixes  the  area  at  about  3615    square 

*  In  the  famous  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in    Jy*™*  or  43  380  square  English  imlea.* 
1403,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  natives :  "  Certas  inau-  Mr.  rurnbull  estimates  the  area  at  only 

las  remotissimasetetiam  terras  nrroas  invenerunt,  32,807   square  miles:  others  at  31,500, 

In  qnibus  quamplurimc  gentes,  pacifies  viventes,  '            ^                        '                        »*rr,rn 
nadsi  incedentes,  nee  earnibus  vescentes,  inhabi- 

tant  et,  at  nuntii  restri  possum  opinari,  gentes  *  Humboldt :  Essai  tor  l'Ule  da  Cuba,  ?vt  I 

ipsa  ersdont  unum  Deora  crsatorem  in  calls  ease."  p.  43. 
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and  others  at  55,000  square  miles,  and  resque,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
including  the  adjacent  islands  belonging  forming  at  short  intervals  beautiful  cas- 
ta it,  at  64,000.  Its  area  is  probably  cades,  filling  the  mountains  with  their 
about  50,000  square  miles,  or  about  that  roarings  and  gurglings  as  they  hasten 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  A  writer  in  onward  to  the  sea.  Others  glide  deep 
the  Havana  Diario  de  la  Marina,  of  and  silent  between  the  lofty  mountain 
January  1,  1852,  fixes  the  area,  includ-  ranges,  reflecting  in  their  limpid  bosoms 
ing  bays,  ports,  and  roads,  at  34,233  the  enchanting  tropical  scenery  that  no 
square  miles.  pencil  can  imitate. 

No  island  on  the  globe,  in  proportion  The  largest  river  of  Cuba  is  the  Cauto. 

to  its  size,  has  a  greater  number  of  ex-  flowing  from  the  Sierra  del  Cob  re,  ana 

cellent  harbors.     On  the  northern  coast  after  a  course  of  fifty  leagues,  emptying 

there  are   37,  of  which  Bahia  Honda,  into  the  sea  on  the  south  side  oi  the 

Havana,  Matanzas.  Nuevitas,  Naranjo,  island,  into  the  Bay  of  Buena  Esperanza. 

Nipe,  Seviza,  and  Panamo,  are  spacious  It  is  navigable  20  leagues  from  its  mouthy 

bays,  affording  an  anchorage  to  ships  of  which,  however,  at  low  water,   is  ob- 

the  line.     On  the  south  snore,   Puerto  struct ed  by  bars.    The  Sagua  le  Grande 

Escondido,    Guantanamo,    Santiago  de  is  also  a  beautiful  river,  rising  in  the 

Cuba,  Masio,  and  Jagua,  are  harbors  of  Sierra  del  Escambray,  flowing  by  Santo 

the  same  capacity.     A  great  many  of  Domingo,  and  emptying  into  the  sea  in 

these  fine  harbors,  where  magnificent  front  oi  the  Boca  de  Maravillas.    It  is 

cities  would  long  since  have  sprung  up  navigable  five  leagues.      The  Sagua  le 

under  a  good  government  are  to  this  day  Chica  rises  east  of  the  Santa  Clara,  and 

Sees  as  desert  as  when  the  isle  was  first  forms  a  good  road  for  vessels  at  its  mouth, 
covered — 360  years  ago.  There  is  The  north  and  south  Iatibonica,  rising  in 
now  not  even  a  fisherman's  hut  on  their  the  Sierra  de  Matadambre,  from  a  la- 
shores,  gune,  traverses    that  ridge,  running  a 

The  land  along  the  sea-shore,  almost  league  under  ground,  and  forms  at  its  out- 
all  around  the  island,  is  so  low  and  flat  let  a  short  but  noisy  cascade, 
as  to  be  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  At  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  a  few 
of  the  sea,  which  greatly  increases  the  miles  southwest  of  Havana,  is  a  subter- 
difficulty,  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  ranean  river,  which  can  be  seen  through 
of  communicating  with  the  interior,  two  openings  in  the  earth,  half  a  mile 
There  are  many  large  lagunes  near  the  apart.  Its  course  is  extremely  rapid, 
shore,  especially  on  the  north  side,  and  the  sound  of  its  waters  is  distinctly 
whicn,  at  nigh  tide,  are  filled  with  salt  heard.  Pieces  of  wood  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  from  which  vast  quantities  stream,  through  the  openings  at  San  An- 
of  salt  would  be  procured,  were  it  not  tonio,  appear  again  on  the  coast  several 
for  the  enormous  tax  imposed  by  the  leagues  distant.  The  island  abounds  in 
enlightened  government  of  the  island.  caverns,  which  often  form  the  beds  of 

Of  the  37  harbors  on  the  north  coast,  subterranean  streams.    A  well  dug  at 

and  the  28  on  the  south,  there  are  none  San  Antonio,  some  years  ago,  opened 

that  are  not  accessible  to  the  largest  into  one  of  these  subterranean  streams, 

schooners.  From  Cape  de  Maysi  to  Cape  the  water    of   which    now  constantly 

de  Cruz  on  the  south  coast,  and  from  gushes  into  it,  never  filling  it,  however, 

Bahia  Honda  to  Point  Icacos  on   the  above  a  certain  height. 

north  coast,  the  island  is  easy  of  access,  in  the  Vuelta-abajo  is  a  large  stream 

and  the  coast  navigation  excellent.  The  called  the  Cuyaguateie,  rising  at  the 

rest  of  its  coasts  is  guarded  by#  reefs  and  foot  of  the  Cerro  de  Cabras,  and  travers- 

jslanda,  within  which  steamboat  naviga-  ing  the  valley  of  Luiz  Laza,  surrounded 

lion  is  safe  at  all  times  of  the  year.  by  inaccessible  mountains.   Under  these 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  rivers  are  mountains  the  river  continues  its  course 

generally  short,  as  they  must  necessarily  through  a  natural  tunnel,  called  £1  Rosal- 

be,  and  flow  towards  the  north  and  south  lero,  which  has  been  explored,  and  can 

coasts.     Some  of  them,  from  the  moun-  be  passed  with  the  aid  of  torches.    It 

tainous  nature  of  the  country,  are  con-  receives  many  tributaries,  and  empties 

turaons  torrents,  while  others  are  sud-  into  the  Bay  of  Cortes.    It  is  navigable, 

denly  lost  in  chasms,  or  disappear  in  the  and  abounds  with  fish  and  alligators. 

swamps,    without    reaching    the    sea.  The  river  Sasa  rises  in  Los  Remedies, 

Some  of  the  small  rivers  are  very  pictu-  flows  by  Algodonal,  and  is  deep  and 
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navigable.    It  empties  into  the  sea  on  toises,  or  7,200   feet.      The  island  is 

the  south  side  of  the  island.    Near  Tri-  crossed  from  e.  s.  e.  to  w.  n.  w.,  by  a 

nidad  also  is  the  mouth  of  the  Agobama.  chain  of  hills  which  approach  the  south- 

The  Hanabana  is  another  large  river  on  ern  coast    between    the    meridians  of 

the  south  side  of  the  island,  which  loses  Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara ;  whili 

itself  in  the  Laguna  del  Tesoro.  more  to  the  west,  towards  Alvarez  and 

The  whole  number   of  permanent  Matanzas,    they    stretch    towards  the 

rivers  in  the  island  is  seventy-five,  but  northern  coast.      The  mountains  called 

there  is  a  large  number  of  streams  wnich  Lomas  de  San  Juan,  in  lat.  21°  58',  and 

become  dry  during  the  dry  months  of  Ion.  82°  40'    shoot  up  into  needles  or 

winter.     Some  of  tne  rivers  form  beauti-  horns  1,800  feet  high, 

ful  cascades.      The  Moa,  which  rises  in  The  entire  extent  of  fae  Qq^  ^ 

the  Cuchillas  de  1  oa,  after  dashing  over  dillera  is  one  great    calcareous  man. 

many  precipices,  becomes  submerged  resting  on  a  schistose  formation.    The 

at  the  Sierra  de  Moa;  but  on  its  reap-  summits  present  a  naked  ridge  of  barren 

pearance  it  forms  a  majestic   cascade  rocw  occasionally  interrupted  by  more 

300  feet  hish     It  is  in  the  extreme  eas-  „entle  undulations.    The  Lomas  de  San 

tern  part  of  the  island.  Juan  preSents  a  majestic  aspect.    Wwt 

There  are  several  miniature  lakes  or  of  Matanzas  there  is  no  hill  more  tiian 


Antonio,  has  an   area  of   two  square  about  2,100  feet    It  has  two  peaks,  of 

leagues,  and  a  deptJi  of  eight  yards.  which  t^  westem  is  the  greateVTand  is 

There  are  also  the  Laguna  de  Maya,  accessible  only  on  the  north  side,  the 

east  of  the  bay  of  Matanzas ;  tiie  Laguna  southern  being  precipitous.* 

Grande,  south  of  Guamutos ;  the  Laguna  „,,     ,      ,.     .[     .  .     .        -  .,     . ,    , 

Guanaroca.  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  .   The  ^d  m,,,he,J?te"0-  °f  *•  **£ 

river  Arimas ;  and  abiut  seven  others,  u  ,  8^7  ™*>>«K  T"^   SP^ 

all  small,  and  with  little  depth  of  water.*  on lI  from  270*°  30°  {ef  abo™  *N^ 

Mountains-Geology  -Humboldt,  o{™  "*•      ™e  ob}ect8.  ™»*  ™M*  * 

believe,  is  the  only  traveler  who  ******  "d  most  celebrated  by 


Euai  mJtldt  de  Cuba,  written  about  iegme?t,  of  ?  Tclrcle   Ifr?™1  T°£° 

half  a  century  ago.    His  descriptions,  Escondidoand  Jaruca;  the  Mesa  deMa- 

however,  so  far  as  they  extend,  may  be  *»*}***  Te*»*  ^  Managua,  and  the  Pan 

relied  on,  for  the  physical  aspects  and  de  Guaixabon     The  exact  astronomy 

character  of  the  island,  as  they  are  for  PJ»>tion  of  the  two  elevaUona  caUed  to 

the  most  part  unchangeable.    It  is  to  be  Tetasde  Managua  w  important,  as  niark- 

regretted  that  there  are  so  few  scientific  m#  *•  P°8ltl0n  °f.  *•»  h*£or  of  **""■ 

men  among  our  travelers.  Thev  are>  according  to  the  most  mcu- 

A  cordillera  extends  from  one  end  of  ratf  ,oalcuh  o°^.  VL  w22    58'  ir  Nl 

the  island  to  the  other,  dividing  it  into  and  lonS'  84°  40  19    W- 

two  unequal  sections ;  the  northern  be-  The  decreasing  level  of  the  limestone 

ing,  for  the  most  part,  the  narrower,  formations  of  the  island  of  Cuba  toward* 

The  mountainous  portion  of  the  surface  the  north  and  west,  indicates  the  sab- 

of  the  island  is  to  the  other  portions,  con-  marine  connection  of  those  rocks  with 

sisting  of  low  lands,  as   1  to  5.    The  the  lands  equally  low  of  the  Bahama 

highest  mountains  he  at  the  southeast  Islands,  of  Florida  and  Yucatan.    The 

extremity  of  the  island,  between  Cobo  central  and  western  parts  of  the  island 

Cruz,  Punta  Maysi  and  the  Holgnin.  contain  two  formations  of  eompad  Urn* 
They  are  called  Las  MontaBas  del  Cobre, 

and    are    situated    northwest    of    San-  •  The  highest  mountain!  In  Cob.  an  a*» 

tiago  de  Cuba,  and  having  an  elevation,  *>ate,  and  through  the  teeondary  foruwUeat  »f 

according  tollumboldt,  of  about  1,200  ^JST^g^  JSX&ttJgffLt 

oar  here,  and  coal  exists  In  a  vein,  which  to  a?«7 

*  Note*  on  Cuba.  1844.  Humboldt :  Enai  tor  Title  rare   occurrence  —Hitchcock**     GtoJbjv.    mto»4 

4a  Cuba.    Turubull's  Tratels  in  Cuba,  1840.  edition,  p.  888. 
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stone,  one  of  clayey  sandstone,  and  another  There  is  no  climate  in  the  world  more 
of  gypsum.  The  limestone  formations  delightful,  in  winter  and  spring,  or  the 
abound  in  caverns.  The  Sierra  del  An-  dry  season,  as  it  is  called,  than  that  of 
eon  is  remarkable  for  its  profound  ca-  Cuba.  The  summer  rains  cease  about 
Terns,  in  which  are  found  numerous  the  first  of  November,  and  the  regular 
bones  of  an  unknown  race.  Great  trade-winds  from  the  east  set  in.  The 
caverns  abound  near  Matanzas  and  sun  during  the  dry  season  is  warm 
Jaruca.  enough  to  admit  of  summer  clothing; 

The  secondary  formations,  east  of  but  the  nights  are  so  cool  that  a  woolen 
Havana,  are  pierced  by  syenitic  and  coverlet  is  necessary.  A  fresh  breeze 
euphotide  rocks,  united  in  groups.  The  blows  daily  from  8  a.  m.,  till  sunset, 
syenite  strata  are  intercalated  with  Hail  and  frost  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
serpentine,  and  incline  to  the  northwest,  winter  season ;  and,  at  an  elevation  of 
Near  Regla  and  Guanabacoa  the  syenite  300  or  400  feet  above  the  sea,  ice  is  often 
disappears,  and  the  whole  surface  is  seen  several  lines  in  thickness  during 
serpentine,  rising  into  hills  from  thirty  to  the  prevalence  of  north  winds.  The 
forty  toises  high,  and  running  from  east  northers  are  violent  and  chilling,  but 
to  west.  This  serpentine,  (a  specimen  seldom  attended  with  rain  after  January. 
of  which  we  have  now  before  us,)  is  of  During  the  dry  season  the  trees  drop 
an  asparagus  green,  filled  with  veins  of  their  leaves,  and  the  herbage  is  parched, 
asbestos.  In  some  places  petroleum  affording  a  scanty  supply  to  cattle,  which 
runs  out  of  rents  in  the  serpentine,  now  require  to  be  fed  on  the  guinea-grass 
Abundant  springs  of  petroleum  are  also  and  sugar-canes  that  remain  verdant  all 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  the  year.  The  soil  becomes  dried  to  a 
between  Holguin  and  Majari,  and  on  great  depth,  but  the  dews  are  very 
the  coast  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  heavy,  and  prevent  the  entire  destruction 
islet  called  Siguassa,  near  Punta  of  vegetation,  which  otherwise  would 
Icacos,  is  composed  entirely  of  solid  follow  from  the  burning  heat  of  an 
earthy  bitumen.  Springs  of  water  are  almost  vertical  sun. 
frequent,  containing  sulphuretted  hy-  Hurricanes  are  not  so  frequent  in 
drogen,  and  depositing  oxide  of  iron.*       Cuba  as  in  Hayti  and  the  other  West 

Climate,  Health. — The  climate  of  India  islands,  and  seldom  do  much 
the  western  half  of  the  island  presents  damage  on  shore.  They  occur  during 
many  inequalities,  attributed  to  that  the  summer,  from  August  to  October, 
portion  of  the  island  being  situated  Many  fruits  ripen  towards  the  close  of 
along  the  northern  limit  of  the  torrid  the  dry  season.  The  orange  is  in  its 
zone,  and  to  the  near  neighborhood  of  greatest  perfection  about  the  end  of 
the  continent.  It  will  be  observed  that  April.  The  gardens  thrive  best  during 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  just  touches  the  the  early  part  of  winter,  and  many 
most  northern  point  of  the  island  a  little  flowers  open  in  that  season,  the  sa- 
te the  east  of  Havana.  The  seasons  are  vannas  being  then  all  in  bloom.  The 
divided  into  the  rainy  and  the  dry,  a  dry  season  continues  until  about  the  end 
division  given  generally  to  the  seasons  of  May,  when  the  hot  sun,  aided  by 
of  the  torrid  zone  by  travelers,  but  in  heavy  showers,  brings  forth  new  vegeta- 
Cnbaand  elsewhere  tnelineof  demarca-  tion  with  remarkable  suddenness.  The 
tkm  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  The  palms  rapidly  unfold  their  long  fringed 
warmest  months  are  July  and  August,  leaflets ;  .the  plantain  unrolls  its  light 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  from  82°  green  scrolls,  and  exposes  its  broad  ten- 
to  84°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  aer  leaves  to  the  strong  winds;  the* 
December  and  January  are  the  coldest  coffee,  the  orange,  and  other  trees  put 
ths,  when  the  mean  temperature  is  forth  luxuriant  growths  of  new  wood, 
ly  10°  Fah.  less  than  at  the  equator,  and  the  portreros  now  afford  ample  food 
about  78°  Fah.     During  the  rainy  for  the  half-famished  cattle. 

son  the  heat  would  be  insupportable  Summer  being  thus  commenced,  the- 
bnt  lor  the  regular  alternation  of  the  trade-winds  are  less  frequent,  and  the* 
land  and  sea  breezes.  The  mean  southwest  winds  are  refreshing.  The- 
annual  temperature  of  Havana  is  about  mornings  until  ten  o'clock  are  sultry,. 
l%Jb°  Fah.  but  the  mid-day  and  evenings  are  cool. 

The  sun  generally  rises  in  a  clear  sky ;  but 
*  BsaboMt :  Ems!  ma  riiie  de  Cobs— pp.  4S-60.  about  nine  o'clock  clouds  form  in  every, 
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quarter  of  the  horizon,  and  unite  into  have  been  introduced  from  the  conti- 

large  dark  masses,  some  of  which  are  nent.    They  are  the  same  as  those  of 

stationary,  while  others  rise  against  the  Florida.    The  woods  are  full  of  wild 

breeze  pat  now  blows  daily  from  dif-  dogs  and  cats,  derived  from  those  which 

ferent  points.     About  two  o'clock  the  belonged  to  the  French  settlers  who 

rain  descends  in  torrents,  the  thunder  were  suddenly  expelled  from  the  island, 

rolls    and    lightnings    flash    fearfully.  Although  these  animals  have  continued 

The    wind,  in    a  single    squall,    often  wild  for  many  years,  they  differ  from 

changes  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  the  domestic  only  in  habits  and  size. 

The  rain  sometimes  falls  perpendicular-  These  wild  cats  are  very  destructive  to 

ly,  unaccompanied  by  wind  or  thunder,  poultry,  and  prowl  about   the  thickets 

No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity  on  the  borders  of  woods.      They  are  de- 

that  falls  in  a  very  short  time,  from  the  scribed  as  beautiful  animals.     The  wild 

amount  that  descends  in  our  latitude,  dog  resembles  the  wolf  in  form,  having 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  the  rain  the  peculiar  drawn-up  belly  of  the  latter, 

ceases,  the  sky  becomes  clear,  a  delight-  a  deep,  narrow  chest,  and  a  light,  agile 

ful  freshness  is  given  to  the  air,  and  the  form.    They  are  also  very  destructive  to 

evening  is  ushered  in  with  a  gorgeous  poultry  and  cattle,  even  when  they  are 

sunset.  domesticated.     Tney  are  generally  of  a 

The  summer  nights  are  often  so  cool  dark  uver  color,  with   black  patches, 

that  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  windows.  Thev  are  short-lived,  very  remarkable 

During  the  summer  the  dry  beds  of  the  for  their  scent,  and  are  always  chased 

rivers  become  full  to  overflowing,  and  by  ^e  domestic  dog. 

the  highways  are  here  and  there  con-  There  are  no  venomous   animals  in 

verted  into  deep  and  impassable  quag-  Cuba> if  we  except  the  scorpion  and  a 

mires.  large  spider  resembling  the  tarantula,  of 

In  connection  with 
climate  of  Cuba, 
make  some  observations 

the  island.     All  the  maritime  towns  are   _.#  _  «;„~i«*<u~*«;,«,»  ««:»,«r;„  *™j  ;« 
»,^:«^+  *~  *k~  „  11  ,.    -  *v.  r         4.   n°t  a  single  ierocious  animal  is  found  in 

subject  to  the  yellow  or  other  malignant  ^     f     JL       Th  ,       b  t  fe 

fevers  from  June  till  November.    The  It®  i?i  •        f       ^u  TZ 

interior  of  the  island  is  as  healthy  as  any  toubtaome  insects       The  musquitoei 

part  of  the  United  States ;  feversf chiefly  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  low  gomid^ 

ETf^r^*^*    *«..AVO;i;n~  L»Ur    Y       Xr  and  the  geegex,  an  insect  about  the 

lea™  and  Swamps  g   Se  reTfaS  size  and  "W  *  the  flea,  that  bunow, 

are  the  most  heal&y.  sickness  being  beneath  the  outer  skim  and  there  fonm 

there  produced  on.y  Sy  careless  expo?  ^T^SSff-SfcE  ^ 

'  .       ,  The  Cuban  horse  and  ox  are  said  to  be 

During  the  dry  season  cattle  frequent-  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  raising 

Z  if  ofT,gan?rene»  the  pustule  maligne  stock.  The  oxen  are  employed  in  draw- 

°L  tne  French  J .  "VJ  rthe  negroes  are   ing  heavy  wagons.    They  are  managed 

often  attacked  with  it  from  handling  the   by  a  rope  passed  through  the  septum  d 

dead  bodies  of  the  animals.*  their  nostrils.    Their  yokes  are  fastened 

Animal    Kingdom. — The  only  indi-  to  the  horns.     They  are  extremely  well 

genous  quadruped  known  in  the  isle  of  broken.     The  Cuban  blood-hound  is  a 

Cuba  is  the  jutia,  or  hutia,  an  animal   peculiar  breed  of  dogs,  and  somewhat 

shaped  like  a  rat>   and  from   12  to  18   of  the  build  of  the  mastiff.     He  is  used 

inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,    for  tracing  runaway  slaves,  for  which  he 

It  is  of  a  clear  black  color,  inhabits  the   is  trained.     Besides  the  arjove  »*»«*»»!«, 

hollows  and  clefts  of  trees,  and  feeds  on  the  Cubans  have  cows,    hogs,    sheep) 

leaves  and  fruits.    Its  flesh  is  insipid,   goats  and  asses. 

but  is  sometimes  eaten.  A  few  deer  The  ornithology  of  Cuba  is  exceed- 
are  found  about  the  swamps;  but  as  ingly  rich.  The  subject  is  quite  too  ex- 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  tensive  for  our  pages,  and  we  can  only 
writers  on  Cuba,  they  are  supposed  to  pass  cursorily  over  it  The  latest  orni- 
thologists   enumerate    more   than   200 

♦  Hnmboldt :  £„o»,  etc.,  pp.  83-86.    "  Notes  on    sPecies  of  birds  common  in  Cuba.     The 

•<**«,  by  a  Physician,'  1844,  pp.  893-301.  xnost  complete  work  on  the  subject  is 
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that  of  Don  Felipe  S.  Poey,  of  Havana.  Large  droves  of  crabs  on  their  way 

Without  giving  names,  it  is  sufficient  to  across  the  island  are  often  witnessed  in 

say  there  are  in  Cuta  all   the  birds  Cuba.      They  migrate  over   the  land 

known  in  this  country,  and  others  quite  every  spring,  when  the  rains  commence, 

too  numerous  to  mention.    Many  of  the  from  the  sea  on  the  north  to  the  Caribbe- 

birds  of  Cuba  are  remarkable  for  the  an  sea  on  the  south  of  the  island,  and 

brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  though  not  are  then  taken  in  great  numbers  by  the 

for  their  song.    Wild  pigeons  are  very  Creoles,  who  feed  them  for  a  week  or 

numerous.*  two  on  hominy,   until    they  lose   the 

The  rivers,  bays  and  inlets  of  Cuba  poisonous  properties  wfeich  they  are  sup- 
are  well  supplied  with  fish.  Oysters  posed  to  have  imbibed  from  feeding  on 
and  other  shell-fish  are  abundant^  out  of  the  manzanillo.  They  resemble  our 
Inferior  quality.  The  honey-bee  is  very  common  stone  crabs,  and  have  one 
common,  and  noney  and  wax  are  articles  large  and  one  small  claw,  and  a  body 
of  export.  The  insects  of  Cuba,  of  the  about  nine  inches  in  circumference, 
phosphorescent  tribes,  are  very  remark-  They  are  of  various  hues,  the  dun  color- 
able. Humboldt  observes  that  nowhere  ed  being  preferred  for  food.  Vast  ar- 
between  the  tropics  had  he  seen  such  mies  of  these  crabs  traverse  the  island 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  phosphores-  from  north  to  south,  but  never  from  south 
cent  insects  (Cocuyo,  elater  noctilucus)  to  north.  The  author  of  "  Notes  on  Cuba," 
as  in  Cuba.  The  grass  that  covers  the  1844,  relates  that  on  his  way  from  Car- 
ground,  and  the  branches  and  foliage  of  denas  on  the  rail-road,  he  found  the 
toe  trees,  often  are  seen  shining  with  track  literally  covered  with  them ;  and 
their  reddish  movable  light  of  varying  that  "  so  many  had  been  crushed  by  the 
intensity,  according  to  the  will  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine  the  previous  day 
animal.  "  It  seemed,77  says  Humboldt,  that  the  iron  rail  become  coated  with 
describing  them,  "  as  if  the  starry  firma-  their  fat,  and  the  cars  made  only  a  slow 
ment  reposed  on  the  savanna !"  progress.77    He  adds,  that  "  they  formed 

In  the  huts  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  a  close  line  for  several  miles  in  the 

of  the  country,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  ditches  alongside  the  road,  all  moving 

fire-flies,  confined  in  a  calabash,  pierced  in  one  direction,  with  distended  open 

with  holes,  serve  as  a  lantern  for  search-  claws.".* 

ing  objects  during  the  night.    To  cause  Vegetable  Kingdom. — The  forests  of 

them  to  give  out  a  more  intense  li^ht,  Cuba  are  of  vast  extent^  and  rich  in  all 

and  to  prevent  them  from  withholding  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  tropics. 

their  luminosity,  which  they  have  the  Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  are  in- 

power  of  doing,  a  slight  shaking  of  the  digenous,   and  several  sorts  are    well 

calabash  is  all  that  is  necessary.  While  adapted  to  ship-building.    The  trees  of 

confined  in  the  calabash,  the  insects  are  the  palm  species  are  as  remarkable  for 

fed  with  sugar-cane.     It  is  a  saying  their  beauty  as  for  their  utility.     "Wine, 

among  the  common  people,  that  "%cala-  oil,  flax,  flour,  sugar  and  salt,77  says 
bashes  filled  with  cocuyos  are  lanterns 

always  lighted.77    Humboldt  relates,  that  dark  were  themselves  invisible,  and  mysteriously 

on  hi«  vnvjiffP  fmm  Piiha  \x\  thp  Orinoco  illuminated  the  surface  for  a  full  square  yard.     No 

on  nis  voyage  irom  uuDa  w  ine  unnoco,  ldem  can  ^  (bnned  of  ^  brllllailcy  of  lheir  Ugal 

tbe  captain  01  the  vessel  would  allow  no  from  the  siekly  specimens  brought  to  our  country. 

Other  lights  on  board  these  being  SUffi-  The  chief  bright  spot  is  on  the  under  part  of  their 

•      ji    t                   r        11       !•              bodies,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  an 

cienily  luminous  for  all  ordinary  purpo-  eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  This,  while  they  fly,  ro- 
tes about  the  8hip,  and  yet  not  SUf-  sembles  a  burning  taper,  of  the  color  of  inflamed 
liripnt.lv  on  in  Via  vi«i h!«  tn  thn  nirate9  at  «*•  ?  and  wilh  the  two  lar«6  f lobea  near  lhcir  eve"s. 

ncienuy  so  to  oe  visioie  io  tne  mraies  at  *n  thelf  rapid  movementi  produce  a  bright  streak  of 

a  distance,  Who  then  infested  tne  seas.f  light.    The  country  ladies  pin  them  to  their  bosoms 

through  a  natural  hook  near  their  heads,  which 

£m  a  catalogue  of  Cuban  birds,  in  "Note.on  &?of\h« 

tTheauthor  of  «  Notes  on  Cuba"  thus  describes  f ***  ft ^SS^^JSS^L  J^^uTlSEL 


coeuyo*  of  Cuba :      "  I 


through  fields,  where  my  path 


1ST  one  dark  niiht    >«■•  diamonds.     Pyramidal  cages  of  split  rushe. 
SSte  rmilewJiS *    «•  .too JW  jrtlfc  them,  and  hung  I. .the  p.e*^ m 


of  t«muloWu.  phosTh^fire  spread  oVeY^  ornamenu.    They  an ■  ■, specie.,  of  £**•■* 

»d  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide.     The  air  ^S^^aXSLJ^ ?I«*KhK S2»S-tJoS  ci 

w- also sliTe  with  them,  darting  in  all  directions  b^ion«  a"d**uarter of  M mch I""**-™" °* 

■he  so  many  meteors ;  and  the  trees  filled  with  cYw„?£J525 .  r..«    «.tc    nn   S»-3     «•  Notes  ea 

then  glowed  as  with  ten  thousand  gems  in  perpe-  ^S^\L5J5»  V2>  S?g  301  and  ill    ThJ 

ttal  nEtion,  and  emitting  a  lurid  halo  ;  while  on  £**  J&S, ^JjJ *}%*& 1&$ [w^SLTSt 

the  ground  about  me  there  swept  by  large  patches  *u"*or  °Jllua  wo™  WM  u.um«n,  w 

at  light  from  the  bellies  of  the  insects,  that  in  the  Charleston. 
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Humboldt,  "are  the  product  of  this  spe-  has  a  height  of  thirty  feet  and  a  diameter 
oies  of  tree :"  to  which  Von  Martius  of  five.  The  eedro  (oedrela  odorata)  is 
adds  thread,  utensils,  food,  weapons  and  fitly  feet  high,  and  six  in  diameter.  It  is 
habitations.  The  m  ost  common  species  very  common,  and  much  used  in  building, 
is  the  cocoa-nut.  Sago  is  a  product  of  The  jaguey  macho  (ficus  indica)  is  the 
nearly  all  of  them.    Linnseus  calls  the  most  remarkable  tree  in  Cuba.     The 

Salm  the  prince  of  the  vegetable  king-  author  of  "Notes  on  Cuba"  says,  "it  is  a 
om,  from  its  noble  and  stately  ap-  parasite  at  first,  and  frequently  sends 
pearance.  It  is  the  queen  of  the  Cuban  from  the  topmost  branches  of  the  {riant 
forests  and  the  most  valuable  tree  on  the  ceyba,  or  cotton  tree,  a  small  string  down 
island.  It  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  to  the  soil,  which,  as  it  approaches  the 
high,  with  a  straight  smooth  trunk  from  earth,  divides  into  numerous  threads, 
one  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  top  is  each  taking  root.  When  about  the 
six  feet  long,  and  composed  of  the  thickness  ofa  man's  arm,  although  some- 
fbot-stalks  of  the  leaves,  and  inclosing  times  20  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  ceyba, 
the  embryo  foliage.  Each  tree  has  it  sends  off  a  great  many  horizontal  side 
twenty  leaves,  one  of  which  is  shed  about  suckers  or  roots,  nearly  fifty  feet  from 
every  three  weeks,  leaving  a  circle  of  the  ground,  all  pointing  towards  the 
cum  on  the  trunk,  which  remains  indeli-  trunk  of  its  foster  parent  They  at 
Ele,  and  by  the  number  of  which  the  length  reach  h\  encircle  it  on  all  sides, 
age  of  the  tree  can  be  calculated.  It  and  increasing  in  strength  and  size, 
bears  fruit  when  eighteen  years  old,  destroy  it  in  their  close  embrace.  The 
and  lives  about  two  hundred  years.  The  ceyba  decays,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  is 
leaf  stems  are  about  fourteen  feet  long,  left ;  while  trie  jaguey  macho,  with  its 
The  species  here  described  is  the  Palma  multiplied  arms  and  roots,  soldered  at 
real,  (oreodoxia  regia,)  and  is  the  most  every  point  into  a  curiously  wrought 
common  species  of  Cuba.  trunk,  and  its  irregular  branches  high  in 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  air,  forms  the  most  hideously  shaped 
palm  indigenous  to  the  island.  The  co-  tree  of  the  forest.  When  once  it  takes 
coa  tree  and  the  African  palm  are  found  root  no  tree  can  resist  its  destructive 
in  all  parts.  grasp."    It  bears  a  fruit  in  May. 

The  granadillo  (brya  abenus)  grows  to  The  forests  of  Cuba  are  so  dense  as  to 
the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  is  remarka-  be  almost  impenetrable.  Our  pages  will 
ble  for  the  hardness  and  beautiful  color  not  admit  of  a  description  of  tiie  half  of 
of  its  wood.  The  manzanillo  grows  on  its  valuable  and  curious  trees.  Cuba 
the  sea-coast  to  the  height  of  twenty  abounds  in  medicinal  plants.  The  trees 
feet.  Its  fruit  is  used  to  poison  dogs,  of  Cuba,  as  everywhere  in  the  torrid 
"  poisoned  sausages"  being  unknown  to  zone,  are  of  very  rapid  growth.  The  fruits 
the  Cubans.  The  jucaro  bravo  prieto  is  of  Cuba  are  those  common  to  the  tropics, 
a  favorite  wood  for  building,  on  account  The  pine-apple  and  orange  are  the  most 
of  its  hardness  and  durability.  It  re-  esteemed.  Of  the  alimentary  plants,  the 
sembles  our  live  oak,  and  attains  the  plaiano,  or  plantain,  is  by  far  the  most 
height  of  forty  feet  and  a  diameter  of  important.  Next  m  order  comes  the 
three  feet  The  flowers  are  very  fra-  sweet  and  bitter  yuea;  the  sweet  root 
grant.  The  quiebra  hacha  is  the  celer  being  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  the  bit- 
brated  break-axe  tree,  noted  for  its  dura-  ter  converted  into  bread  after  its  poison- 
bility.  It  grows  in  the  low  grounds  and  ous  juice  has  been  extracted.  The 
flowers  in  May.    The  ebano  real  (dyos  sweet  potato,    and    other    farinaceous 

Siros)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  fruits,  are  also  common.  We  may  also 
aving  a  diameter  of  one  foot  and  a  mention  the  yam,  with  its  mammoth 
height  of  sixteen.  It  is  a  blacker  root,  the  mangroves,  mameys,  caimitos 
wood  than  the  ebano  carbonero  and  more  and  rose  apples.  Cuba  is  the  very  par- 
desirable.  Hie  lignum  vita  is  also  com-  adise  for  a  lazy  farmer.  The  plaintain, 
mon.  The  majagua  (hibiscus  tiliaceus)  which  alone  yields  him  food  all  the  year, 
is  a  fine  wide- spreading  tree,  thirty-five  requires  to  be  planted  only  once.  The 
feet  high,  with  dull  red  flowers.  It  is  stem  bears  at  tne  end  of  eight  months, 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  bark,  Sweet  potatoes,  when  once  planted,  re- 
it  being  stronger  than  hemp.  It  is  strip-  quire  care  only  to  prevent  their  too  great 
ped  from  the  tree,  and  without  prepara-  luxuriance ;  this  is  done  by  destroying 
tion,  twisted  into  ropes.    The  caoba  tree  the  surplus  vines  with  a  plow.    Indian 
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corn  is  indigenous.    Rice  is  extensively  copper  mines,  formerly  abandoned,  have 

cultivated.*  been  discovered. 

Mineral  Kmgdom. — The  pursuit  of  In  consequence  of  the  above-men- 
the  precious  metals  was  the  great  object  tioned  ores  being' discovered  by  the 
of  the  Spaniards  who  first  visited  Cuba ;  English  to  be  so  rich  in  copper,  they 
but  if  gold  was  found  at  all,  it  was  prob-  have  explored  the  old  mines  near  San- 
ably  in  washings  of  the  sands  of  some  tiagb,  and  formed  three  distinct  com- 
of  the  rivers,  as  no  traces  of  the  sup-  panies  for  working  them.  One  of  these, 
posed  mining  operations  are  now  to  be  called  the  English  Company,  has  been 
found.  The  western  part  of  the  island  highly  successful,  employing  900  miners 
it  granitic,  and  "it  is  probable/'  says  and  laborers;  some  of  them  slaves. 
Humboldt,  "that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  some  emigrants  from  the  Canaries,  ana 
auriferous  sand,  which  were  explored  some  "articled"  servants,  from  Corn- 
with  so  much  ardor  at  the  beginning  of  wall.  They  employ  two  steam  engines 
the  conquest,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  in  preparing  the  ore  for  exportation,  and 
the  natives,  came  from  those  granitic  500  horses,  mules,  and  camels,  in  trans- 
formations. Traces  of  that  sand  are  porting  it  to  the  port  of  Santiago, 
•till  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  Holguin  In  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Clara 
and  Escawbray,  known  in  general  in  another  copper  mine  has  been  opened 
the  vicinity  of  Villa  Clara,  Santo  Es-  by  an  American  Company;  but  its 
piritu.  Puerto  de  Principe,  de  Bayamo,  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the 
and  the  Bahia  de  Nisse."f  less  rich  character  of  the  ore,  have  ren- 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  aurifer-  dered  it  less  successful.    The  ore  of  the 

cms  sands  were  worked  at  Cubanacan,  Santa  Clara  mines  is  shipped  to  Eng- 

in  the  interior  of  the  island,  near  Jagua  land,  and  smelted  in  the  great  smelting 

and  Trinidad.    Martyn  d'Anghiera,  the  houses  of  Wales.    The  mineral  wealth 

most  intelligent  writer  on  the  conquest  of  Cuba  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  nor 

•ays :    "  Cuba  is  richer   in  gold  Chan  will  it  be  until  a  more  enlightened  gov- 

Hayti;  and  at  the  moment  I  am  writing  eminent  rules  its  soil.    It  is  probably 

(1533)  180,000  castellanos  of  ore  have  much  richer  in  minerals  than  is  gene- 

Deen  collected  at  Cuba."    Humboldt  is  rally  supposed. 

of  the  opinion  that  Cuba  formerly  yield-  We  take  from  the  Diario  de  la  Ma- 

od  gold  in  considerable  quantities.  rvio,  for  Jan.  1, 1852,  the  following  state- 

Tne  copper  mines,  near  Santiago,  in  ment  of  the  exportation  of  copper  ore 

the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  were  from  Cuba  since  1841 : 

wrought  with  some  success  during  the  Qm<m4A                           fatpla 

lTthcentury;  but were  abandoned  about      1841 mm    1846 635>$54 

100  years  ago  from  a  want  of  a  proper     1842 783,971    1847 M6,49* 

knowledge  of  the  artof  extracting  the      JJg— *  "i'lK'SS    J222 22'i?A 

metal  from  the  ore.    When  the  mines  iffi :;;;;; :;?ffl£2    m"\Y^::::mSm 
were  abandoned  a  great  quantity  of  the 

mineral,  amounting  to  several  hundred  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  copper 
tons,  was  left  on  the  spot  as  worthless ;  mining  in  Cuba  is  declining. 
but  having  been  subjected  to  analysis  a  Coal  is  also  abundant  in  Cuba.  It  is 
few  years  ago,  says  Mr.  McCuiloch,  by  highly  bituminous,  and  in  some  places 
the  English,  it  was  found  to  be  so  rich  degenerates  into  a  form  resembling  the 
in  metal  as  amply  to  repay  the  expense  aspnaltum  which  is  found  in  the  pitch 
of  sending  it  to  England  for  smelting,  lakeof  Trinidad,  and  in  various  parte  of 
The  copper  mines  of  Cuba  are  aoknow-  Europe.  The  ships  of  the  Spanish  dis- 
lodged to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  coverers  of  Cuba  were  careened  with 
world.  The  most  extensive  works  are  this  bitumen,  which  is  often  found  near 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago  de  the  coast  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  like  pe- 
Cuba.  They  were  far  richer  formerly  troleum  or  naphtha.* 
than  now.J    Near  Villa  Clara  several  Marbles  and  jaspers  of  various  colors, 

and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  are 

Wwmri,  p.  li.  chief  dependency,  the  Isle  oi    rines. 

*1±?22?  I  ,Vmlda**  ta  ***£?  IndiS\it^u  *  Mineral  waters  also  abound.    Those  of 

tmr+Jtrnu  del  mar  ocean*,  1547,  aaye  that  Alonxo 

dm  CmUIIo  extracted  three  quintal*  of  copper  from  ,    .          ._ 

ire  qointale  of  the  ore.  'Humboldt:  Eeeai,  4c,  p.  57. 
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San  Diego,  Madringa  and  Guanabacao       Native  loadstone  has  been  found  in 

are  the  best  known.     The  latter,  a  few  the  mountain  Juaraqua,   not  far  from 

miles  from  Havana,   is  the  most  fre-  Santiago,  and  near  the  ports  of  Tanamo 

quented;  the  others  being  difficult  of  and  Naranjo.     Chalk  is  found  in  the 

access.     Madruga,  about  25  miles  from  western  part  of  the  island.    A  beautiful 

Matanzas,  is  also  much  frequented.  The  variegated  marble  exists  at  Regla  and 

temperature  of  the  springs  of  San  Diego  Guanabacoa,  and  in  other  parts.      Chal- 

is  about  95°  F.    The  water  is  clear  and  cedony  has  also  been  found  at  Guana- 

transparent,  nauseating  the  stomach,  and  bacoa,  superior  to  that  of  Hecla.     It  has 

emitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    These  also  been  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 

baths  are  found  to  be  efficacious  in  cu-  island.    Mines  of  alum  and  copperai 

taneous  diseases,  congestion  of  the  lym-  were  formerly  worked  in  the  Juragua 

Shatic  glands,  scrofula,  obstinate  syphi-  mountains.  Many  varieties  of  the  most 
s,  amenorrhea,  chronic  diarrheas,  beautiful  and  useful  slates  are  found 
strictures  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  mus-  Population.-^— Notwithstanding  that 
cular  contractions,  etc.*  the  early  Spanish  writers  on  Cuba  are 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  if  the  numerous,  still  their  works  afford  us  but 
isle  of  Cuba  were  subjected  to  a  thorough  little  information  regarding  the  actual 
geological  survey,  it  would  be  found  to  number  of  the  aborigines  of  the  island 
be  immensely  rich  in  silver,  iron,  gold,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
and  other  metals.  The  alluvial  deposits  Tnis  defect  may  be  traced  to  the  feet, 
of  the  island  have  always  been  found  that  an  edict>  promulgated  bv  the  crown 
auriferous.  Those  parts  of  the  island  of  Spain,  in  1556,  required  all  works 
affording  the  granitic  auriferous  sands  written  on  the  affairs  of  America  to  be 
are  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Damusi  and  submitted  to  the  censorship  of  the  Conn- 
Cannado,  which  fall  into  the  bay  of  cil  °*  the  Indies.  This  censorship  sttidi- 
Jagua;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  rivers  0U8ty  concealed,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
Sagua  la  Grande  and  Agabama  which  knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  the  Span- 
are  nearest  to  Escambray ;  also,  at  the  ish  possessions  in  America,  and  deprived 
point  where  the  Saramaguacan  falls  in-  toe  world  of  much  valuable  informa- 
to  the  bay  of  Nuevitas,  and  the  rivers  tion.  Writers  differ  very  much  in  re- 
Holguin.  Bayamo  and  Nipe,  in  the  pro-  gard  to  the  population  of  the  aborigines, 
vince  of  Santiago,  as  before  mentioned.  There  is  a  disposition  manifested  by  all 
Some  specimens  of  the  finest  gold  have  °f  them,  (or  perhaps  we  should  blame 
been  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Aga-  the  censorship,)  to  diminish  the  number, 
bama  and  Sagua  la  Grande.  in  order  to  conceal  the  atrocities  com- 
In  1827,  Don  Jose  Escalante  an-  T"6^?  ^e  SPa1?ar^  Arrate  de- 
nounced the  discovery  of  silver  and  S^fe!^^^,^^!ttYecx?e^ 
copper  in  the  lands  of  Manicarragua,  in  30(V?°?  '>  b1ufc  Uu>  W0UH  **?**  ^y 
the  jurisdiction  of  Villa  Clara.  TfiVfirst  credible,  when  we  consider  the  size  of 
ores  gave  no  less  than  seven  ounces  of  the  island,  and  ite  natuYalcapabihties  of 
pure  silver  to  the  quintal  of  ore :  but  staining  a  large  population  Some 
fhey  have  become  less  productive,  per-  J™****  state  that  the  isle  of  Cuba  at 

haps,  because  they  have  not  been  pro-  ?£*J??  °/  *  cK°.n(*Uf 8t  m,  J£"',kb,d 
perly  worked  1,000?000  of  inhabitants,  and  that  there 

It  is  very  generally  believed  in  Cuba,  rema!Iie£,i?f  ****  on.e  milUon>  ™,15?7» 
that  iron  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  only  14,000 !  But  tius  appears  to  bein-  . 
island.  The  Sierra  Maestra  gives  ample  consistent  with  the  statement  of  Eray 
indications  of  it.  No  attempts  have  ever  {&•  P"*™*  a  P™8.*  who>  on  leavmf 
been  made  to  work  the  iron  ores  of  Cuba,  £e  uIand»  m  l56?>  m  co^q^nce  of 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fueL  the  din?-  £e  1PeTSecuUo?s  he  8".fler®d  *ro™  H* 
culty  of  access  to  the  mines,  and  many  European  settlers,  predicted  that  "the 
other  causes.  The  mountains  of  Santa  200>??°  ln.dl*™  w^^  Cuba  contained, 
Espiritu,  Villa  Clara,  San  Juan  and  Tri-  ™?ld  V?nsh  ^  Z10**?^!  ^e  TC"J?lty 
nidad,   contain  not    only  the  precious  of  the  Europeans."     So  that  the  Indians 

metals,  but  a  great  deal  of  iron.*  ™Te  far  J'0111  bem?  T?** m  i56,9' 

Qomara,  however,  m  his  HtsL  cm  Uu 

*  Trumbull,  p.  S5S-7. 

t  TurnbulTs  Travels  in  Cuba,  1840,  pp.  253-54.  *  Albert  Hiine :  Hiat.  Philo*.,  1890 ;  rol.  i.,  p.  187. 
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Indicts,  states  that,  in  1553,  the  Indians 
had  entirely  disappeared.  The  accounts 
of  the  bishop  of  Chiopa,  on  the  popu- 
lation of  Cuba,  are  equally  contradic- 
tory. Humboldt,  who  weighs  all  the 
authorities,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  original  population  of  Cuba  was 
very  small — say  300  or  400,000.*  He 
thinks  that  although  the  island,  from 
the  great  fertility  of  its  soil,  might 
nourish  several  millions  of  Indians; 
yet  that  if  such  a  large  population 
had  existed,  it  would  nave  exhibit- 
ed a  more  advanced  civilization.  Be- 
sides, if  the  population  had  been  as  great 
as  is  asserted  by  some,  he  finds  difficulty 
in  believing  that  it  could  have  disap- 
peared from  any  of  the  alleged  causes — 
the  tyranny  of  the  conquerors,  the  faults 
of  governors,  the  seventy  of  the  slavery 
imposed,  the  small-pox,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  suicides— in  the  short  space  of 
30  or  40  years,  as  is  admitted. 

All  the  Spanish  historians  admit  that 
the  aborigines  of  Cuba  were  enslaved ; 
but  most  of  them  endeavored  to  evade 
the  imputation  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
their  Spanish  masters.  Herrera  and 
Oviedo  attribute  their  rapid  extermina- 
tion to  their  despair  on  finding  them- 
selves subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  and  on  being  forced  to  labor,  f 

Garcilasso  relates  that  the  effect  of 
the  despair  of  the  natives  was  such, 
that  the  rage  of  hanging  themselves  in 
huts  and  caverns,  by  whole  families, 
prevailed,  suicide  being  preferred  to 
labor.  Spanish  writers  have  attempted  to 
exculpate  the  conquestadores,  by  attribut- 
ing the  disappearance  of  the  natives  to 
their  taste  lor  suicide!    All  cruelty  is 

denied.*; 

The  oppression  of  the  natives  began 
with  the  arrival  of  the  "  cruel  Hernando 
de  Soto,"  as  Humboldt  calls  him,  to- 
wards 1539 ;  and  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ment of  Gomara,  that  in  1553  all  the 
Indians  had  disappeared,  he  says,  "we 
must  necessarily  admit  tnat  there  were 
considerable  remains  of  that  people 
which  saved  themselves  on  canoes,  in 

•  R—m  ear  PleU  de  Ovba,  p.  130-182. 

t  The  persecution  of  Bertram,  for  reproving  the 
European  masters,  proves  that  they  cruelly  treated 
the  enslaved  natives. 

t  The  Abbe  Don  Joan  Nuix  wrote  a  work  enti- 
tled R*]Uxi*n**  imtpmrcimlet  eobre  la  hmmmmdad  de 
lew  Eeprnme-Ui,  eemtrm  Is*  pretendidee  JUeeojbe  y 
ssJtfiw,  in  which  he  congratulates  the  American 
Indians  "on  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  whose  conduct  has  been  at  all  times 
the  most  humane,  and  the  government  the  wisest." 


Florida,  believing,  according  to  ancient 
traditions,  that  they  were  returning  to 
the  country  of  their  ancestors.* 

The  first  census  of  Cuba  was  taken  in 
1775.  That  and  the  subsequent  census 
are  as  follows : 


1775  

1791 

1811— Whites 874,000 

44        Free  blacks 140,000 

Slaves 212,000 


*f 


1817— Whites 200,021 

"       Free  blacks 115,091 

Slaves 225,268 


u 


1825— Whites 825,000 

"       Freeblacks 180,000 

"       Slaves 300,000 


1827— Whites 811,051 

"       Freeblacks 108,484 

M       Slaves 280,942 


1841— Whites 418,291 

"       Freeblacks 152,888 

"       Blares 430,495 


.170,882     * 
272,140 


800,000 


680,980 


715,000 


704,487 


1846—  Whites .. 425,769 

"       Freeblacks 149,226 

41       8laves..  ^ 323,759 


1,007,624 


1849t— Whites— 487,138 

**        Freeblacks 164,410 

"        Slaves 323,897 


898,752 


945,440 


The  last  two  censuses  we  take  from 
the  Havana  Diario  de  la  Marina,  for  Jan. 
1,  1852.  Neither  of  them  includes  sol- 
diers in  garrison,  crews  of  vessels,  or  the 
floating  population.  The  census  of  1846 
adding  40,000  for  the  omission  could  be 
increased  to  938,752.  And  adding  54,- 
560  for  the  omission  of  1849,  the  census 
of  that  year  becomes  1,000,000.  The 
above  censuses,  from  1775,  show  the  fol- 
lowing progress  of  the  white  popula- 
tion: 

1775  to  1791,  increase  per  annnum. .  ..2.14  per  cent. 
1791  to  1817,   "    "   "      8.18   " 
1817  to  1827,   "    "   "      2.97   " 
1827  to  1846,   "    M   "      2.00   " 
1846  to  1849,   "    M   "      2.45   " 


The  censuses  of  1841  and  1846  give 
the  following  as  the  population  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Cuba : 

1841.  1044. 

Havana 137,498 106,968 

Puerto  Prince 24,034 19,168 

Santiago  de  Cuba 24,753 24,005 

Gaines 2,515 2,612 

Matanzas 18,991 16,986 

Cardenas 1,828 8,108 

*  Essai,  p.  188. 

t  For  a  dissertation  upon  tbe  population  of  Cuba, 
see  an  able  article  in  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  viii., 

&81S,  by  T.  C.  Reynolds,  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
adrid.  We  recommend  every  reader  to  peruse 
that  article  with  care  in  connection  with  tbe  pres- 
ent. 
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mi.  18U.    however,  is  sometimes  removed  by  hav- 

Smn  Juan  de  1m  Remedios 4,313 4,io«  m    the  children  baptized  as  white  by 

Cienfueaos 2,437 4,334     . ,  °       .      .  ,  *        .  ..  / 

Trinidad 12,718 13,222  the  priest;  or,  by  procuring  witnesses  to 

villa  Clara 8,132 5,837   mye  oath  to  their  white  extraction,  and 

^i^!"::::::;:.v.::::::  m£::::::  lm  ^e  fraud  is  winked  at-  rhe  *reat«r 

Manzaniiio" '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. \".l. ......    z,W9 3J80  portion  of  this  class  have  procured  their 

h^:::::::::.  :.:.::::::.::  IK:::::'  2£3  freedom  by  purchase. 

Baracoa* 2,605 1,853  The  slaves  of  Cuba  are  divided  into 

bozales.    those    recently    brought   from 

We  have  no  later  statements  of  the  Africa';    the    ladinos,    those    imported 

population  of  the  principal    cities  and  before  the  law,  in  1821,*  prohibiting  the 

towns,  except  of  the  city  of  Havana.     In  8iave  trade  :  and  the  criollos,  those  born 

the  Diario  de  la  Marina  for  January  1,  on  fae  island.*    By  the  laws  of  Cuba, 

1852,  it  is  stated  that  the  population  of  eVery    owner    of   slaves    is    bound  to 

Havana  in  1849.  was  142,002;  and  in  instruct  them  in  the  Catholic   religion, 

1850,  150,561  souls.  after  the  labor  of   the  day   has  been 

The  population  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  finished,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 

four  classes,  of  which  the  first  are  the  baptized  and  partake  of  the  sacrament 

nativeJSpaniards,  the  most  powerful  por-  Qn  Sundays  and  feast  days  they  are  not 

tion.    Tney  comDiise,  with  some  excep-  to  be  employed  more  than  two  hours  for 

tions,    the    merchants,    the    army,  the  the  necessary  labors  of  the  estate,  the 

clergy,  and  all  the  government  offices,  feeding  of  the  animals,  etc.,  except  when 

from  the  Captain-General  down  to  the  ^e  gathering  of  the  crop  admits  of  no 

captain  of  partido.    The  Creoles  form  the  delay.    They  are  required  to  have  daily 

second  class,  and  are  generally  plant-  gjx  or  eight  plantains,  or  an  equivalent 

ers,  farmers,  or  lawyers,  but  are  most  m  potatoes,  yams,  yucas,  or  other  vegeta- 

generally  scrupulously  excluded    from  bles,  eight  ounces  of  meat  or  fish,  and 

the    army    and    higher    civil    offices.  four  ounces  of  rice  or  flour.     The  quan- 

They    find    no    sympathy  among    the  tity  of  clothes  is  also  prescribed,  and 

Spaniards,  who  treat  them  with  open  also  the  treatment  of  the  women.    They 

contempt  and  hauteur,  though  inferior  to  are  not  to  be  worked  more  than  nine  or 

them  in    intelligence    and    enterprise,  ten  hours  per  day,  except  during  the 

The  Creole  seeing  himself,  in  his  own  harvest  of  canes,  when   they  may  be 

native  land,  excluded  from  all  offices  in  employed  sixteen  hours  daily.     On  Sun- 

the  government^  in  the  army,  and  in  the  days  and  holidays  they  must  be  allowed 

church,  regards  with  no  favorable  eye  to  attend  to  their  gardens  and  private 

those  sent  from  Spain  to  rule  over  him,  occupations.    Those  only  between  six- 

and  to  mend  their  fortunes  at  his  expense  teen  and  sixty  can  be  tasked,  and  when 

by    exacting  to    the  utmost  from  his  liberated  they  must  be  allowed  a  per- 

Sa™,t .  .  .     .                 ,            r    ,  manent  subsistence.    A  slave  may  pur- 

The  third  class  is  made  up  of  about  chase  his  liberty  for  a  price  fixed  by 

an  equal  number  of  free  mulattoes  and  three  arbiters,  one  chosen  by  the  master 

free  negroes,  who  are  by  law  excluded  ^    two    by  the    Sindko    Procurator 

from  all  civil  offices.    They  compose  a  Qeneral.     Liberty  and  a  reward  of  $59 

respectable  part  of  the  militia,  and  would  are  to  be  bestowed  on    a  slave  who 

play  an  active  part  in  any  revolutionary  reVeals  a  conspiracy.      No   slave  cat 

movement  that  might  occur.     The  free  receive  from  his  master,  for  any  offence, 

colored  population  of  Cuba  have  many  more  than  twenty-five  lashes ;  a  crime 

privileges,  and  are  more  kindly  treated  requiring  more  must  be  punished  only 

and  respected  than  the  same  class  m  our  after  a  judicial  investigation.     A  master 

northern  states.    The  Spaniard  has  not  wno  maltreats  his  slave,  maims  him,  or 

the  same  antipathy  to  color  that  the  otherwise  seriously  injures  him,  is  com- 

Anglo-Saxon    has.      The    free    colored  peHej  to  sell  him  to  another.     A  master 

are  forbidden  by  law  to  intermarry  with  violating  the  slave  code  may  be  fined 

the  whites,  and  are  also  excluded  from  from  $20  to  $200. 
the  learned  professions.     This  obstacle, 

*  Bozal  signies  mauled ;   tatmo,  rereed  in  m 

*  This  town  if  remarkable  for  being  the  place    Idiom,  or  one  who  hae  been  in  the  country  a  year. 

where  Columbns  flrst  landed,  on  the  28th  of  Oclo-    Criollo  means   CreoU.     The   term  bozal  is   also 

bar,  1469.  rendered  nauveUemmt    wrrwi,   «n 

t  Notes  on  Cuba,  p.  198.  nigre. 
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Such  is  a  partial  sketch  of  the  Cuban  but  also  for  the  exemption  they  confer 

slave  code ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  ob-  from  petty  annoyances  from  captains  of 

serve  that  its   provisions  and   require-  partidos,  and  other  low  officers  of  justice, 

ments  are  not  strictly  regarded.    That  A  Cuban  noble  can  only  be  tried  by 

part   regarding  the  religious  and  moral  a  high  tribunal,  and  cannot  be  arrested 

government  of  the  slaves  is  enforced  for  debt.    Military  officers,  also,  can  only 

only  so  far  as  to  secure  them  baptism  be  indicted    before  a  military   court: 

and  burial  in  consecrated  grounds.     On  and  priests   only  before    ecclesiastical 

a  few  Spanish  estates,  says  the  author  of  bodies. 

"  Notes  on  Cuba,"  prayers  are  repeated       The    origin  of  many  of  the  Cuban 

to  them  before   going  to  work  m  the  nobility,  while  it  exposes  them  to  the 

morning,  and  before   retiring  to  their  private  derision  of  the  untitled  crowd, 

dormitories.   He  also  says  that  the  slaves  creates    among  themselves  a  clannish 

of  Cuba,  compared  with  the  manufactur-  feeling,    and  presents    an    insuperable 

ing  and  mining  classes  of  England,  labor  barrier  to  a  general  social  spirit  among 

less,  and,  so  far  as  physical  enjoyment  the  nobility.    The  marquis  of  1832  looks 

goes,  are  better  oft     He  declares  the  down  with  something  like  contempt  on 

account  of  their  being  killed  by  over  his  younger  brother  of  1835;  and  those 

labor,  "  absurd  tales."*  of  the  17th  or  18th  century,  counting 

There  is  one  other  class  of  citizens  in  largely  on  tfyeir  pedigree  and  antiquity, 

Cuba  that  we  must  notice,  before  leaving  hold  themselves  quite   aloof   from  the 

this  branch  of  our  subject.    We  allude  mushroom  $20,000  "  sugar  noblemen"  of 

to  the  "  Nobility  of  Cuba.77    These  con-  the  degenerate  19th.    The  tone  of  Cuban 

sist  of  twenty-nine  marquises  and  thirty  society  is    also  eminently  aristocratic, 

counts,  more  than  half  of  whom  have  and  certain  classes  are  very  exclusive. 

been  created  since  1816.     From  1816  to  The  native  of  old  Spain  does  not  conceal 

1833    Ferdinand    VII.    created    eleven  his  hatred  of  foreigners  and  his  contempt 

marquises  and  fifteen  counts.     Most  of  of  the  Creole  * 

them  had  acquired    their    wealth    by       The  untitled  crowd  is  divided  into  the 

sugar  plantations,  and  are  jocosely  called  sugar  planter,   the  coffee  planter,  the 

u  sugar  noblemen.79    They  often  adopt  the  merchant^  the  liberal  professions,    and 

names  of  their  estates,  as  the  Marquis  the  literati.      All  below  these  form  a 

de   Santa    Lucia,  the  Conde  de  Cosa-  single  class  with  which  the  rest  do  not 

Romero.    The  Marquis  del  Real  Socorro  associate.      The    planter  is    one   grade 

obtained  his  title  by  presenting  a  large  above  the  merchant.    The  bar  and  the 

sum  of  money  to  the  government  when  bench  are  grossly  corrupt  and  despised, 

its  coffers  were  empty  j  and  a  few  others  Among  the  lower  classes  there  is  an 

had  theirs  conferred  for  military  and  absence  of  all  refinement,  religion,  edu- 

other  services  to  the  state.  The  greatest  cation  and  decency, 
number  have,  however,  been  bought,  no       Nor  is  the  moral  character  of  the 

consideration  being  paid  to  aught  but  the  higher  classes  of  Cuba  quite  above  sus- 

wealth  of  the  individual,  the  mother  picion.    Their  outward  decorum  may  be, 

country  thus  taxing  the  idle  arrogance  of  to  a  great  extent,  says  a  shrewd  writer, 

her    colonists.    The    price    paid    for  a  only  in  appearance,  and  there  is  much 

patent    of    nobility    has    varied    from  reason  to  believe  that  the  grossest  ira- 

$20,000  to  $50,000,  the  purchaser  being  morality  and  irreligion  prevails  among 

compelled  to  entail  a  certain  amount  of  them.     Religion  has  become,  in  fact>  in 

property  with  the  title.  Cuba,  a  mere  mockery,  the  priesthood 

One  in  Cuba  is  struck  with  the  num-  being  plunged  into  the  grossest  im- 
ber  of  estates  held  by  titled  owners,  morality,  and  given  to  a  daily  violation 
Many  of  them  are  very  extensive,  and  of  all  those  rules  of  conduct  which  are 
are  rented  out^  paying  a  fixed  annual  so  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Catholic 
tribute ;  so  that  a  large  plantation  may  churches  of  the  United  States.  The 
often  be  obtained  for  a  yearly  tax,  with-  priests  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  have  be- 
out  paying  any  purchase  money.  Many  come  the  scandal  of  the  whole  Catholic 
wealthy  persons  in  Cuba  have  purchased  world ;  and  it  would  be  a  gross  calumny 
titles  of  nobility,  not  only  on  account  of  on  the  enlightened  Catholic  citizens  of 
the  rank  they  give  possessors  in  society,  the  United  States,  to  insinuate  that  they 

*  Note*  on  Cnba,  pp.  149-903.  *  NotM  on  Cub*,  pp.  190—198. 
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countenanced   Catholicism    as    it  now  profitable  investments.    By  means  of  the 

exists  in  Cuba,  if  even  they  admit  it  to  rail-road  to  Batabano,  and  the  steamers 

be  Catholicism  at  all.    The  most  open  on  the  southern  coast,  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

infidelity    prevails  in    Cuba,    and  the  ean  be    reached    in    four    days    from 

priests  as  a  class  are  universally  des-  Havana,  and  the  journey  to  Jamaica  is 

pised.  thus  greatly  expedited.*     Communica- 

M  anufactures. — Of  these  the  most  tion  with  all  parts  of  the  island  by  water 

important  are  the  making  of  sugar,  mo-  is  effected  by  means  of  steamers,  which 

lasses,    and    rum ;    the    preparation  of  ply  regularly.    The  number  of  coasting 

coffee,  the  manufacture  of  cigars,   the  vessels  is  very  great    The  number  that 

bleaching  of  wax,  and  the  manipulation  entered  the  port  of  Havana,  in  1851,  was 

of  the  minor  staples  of  the  island.     Man-  3,523.  f 

ufactures,  indeed,  of  any  other  descrip-  Currency. — Paper  money  is  un- 
tion,  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  known  in  Cuba.  The  circulating  me- 
country  where  the  population  are  not  dium,  like  that  of  Old  Spain,  consists 
impelled  to  them  by  the  barrenness  of  exclusively  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
the  soil.  Salt  is  manufactured  to  a  coins  in  use  are  Spanish  doubloons,  or 
limited  extent.  ounces  of  gold  which  are  a  legal  tender 
.  Internal  Communication  —  Rail-  for  seventeen  nard  dollars ;  also  the  sub- 
roads. — The  means  of  communication  divisions  of  the  doubloon — the  half  be- 
between  the  interior  and  the  coast  are  ing  $8  40 ;  the  quarter,  $4  20 ;  the 
very  imperfect  generally.  The  common  eighth,  $2  10;  and  the  sixteenth  $1  50. 
roads  are  badly  constructed,  or  rather  Mexican  and  Columbian  doubloons  are 
not  constructed  at  all,  and  during  the  also  a  legal  tender  for  $16.  Their  ali- 
rainy  season  are,  in  general,  impassable  quot  parts  are  worth  8,  4,  2,  and  $1,  re- 
fer wheel  carriages.  The  evil  is  di-  spectively.  Of  silver  coins,  the  Span- 
minished  by  the  long  and  narrow  form  ish  dollar,  and  its  divisions,  and  also 
of  the  island,  which  enables  the  planters  Mexican.  United  States  and  South  Ame- 
to  bring  their  produce  to  a  place  of  ship-  rican  dollars,  are  a  legal  tender  at  their 
ment  without  any  very  long  land  jour-  nominal  value. 

neys.    The  number  of  coasting  vessels  The  only  incorporated  banking  estab- 

is  in  consequence    very   considerable,  lishment  at  Havana,  is  that  called  the 

There  are  three  principal  high  roads,  Royal  Bank  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  which 

under  the  care  of  the  Junto  de  Fomento;  was  created  in   1827.     The  capital  of 

but  they  are  always  in  bad  condition,  this  bank,  amounting  to  a  million  of  dol- 

and  quite  impassable  during  the  rainy  lars,  was  provided  by  the  Spanish  gov- 

season.    They  conduct  to  all  parts  of  eminent.    Its  business  is  confined  to  the 

the  island.              t  discounting  of  promissory  notes  and  bills 

There  are  six  rail-roads  on  the  island,  of  exchange ;  and  the  directors  are  pro- 

The  oldest  road,  finished  in  1838,  leads  hibited    from  engaging   in    any  other 

from  Havana  to  Guines,  in  the  interior,  speculation,  however  lucrative  it  may 

a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.     It  now  appear,  under  the  penalty  of  being  held 

belongs,  we  believe,  to  a  company,  who  personally  responsible.     The  rate  of  dis- 

have    extended    a    branch    from    San  count  is  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  per  an- 

Felipe  to  Batabano ;  another  from.  Rin-  num.     No  individual  or  house  is  accom- 

con  to  San  Antonio  is  progressing,  and  modated    beyond    $10,000    for    three 

another  from  Guines  to  Los  Palos.    The  months.    No  new  discount  is  allowed 

rail-road  from    Regla  to  the  mines  of  to  any  party  who  has  been  guilty  of  the 

Prosperidad  has  been  abandoned.    The  slightest  irregularity,  for  the  space  of 

one  from  Matanzas  to  Sabanilla  is  com-  three  years  afterwards.     All  property, 

plete.     That  from  Cardenas  to  Bemba,  even  a  wife's  dowry,  is  liable  tor  a  debt 

and  that  from  Jucaro  to  beyond  Altami-  due  the  bank. 

sal  are  long  since  finished,  as  also  that  The  Colonial  Minister  of  Finance  is 

from  Puerto  Principe  to  Nuevitas.    On  president  of  the  bank.    The  directors 

all  these  roads  the  accommodations  for  of  the  bank,  three  in  number,  are  held 

passengers  are  not  excelled  by  any  road  responsible  for  their  proceedings  to  the 

in  the  United  States.     The  engines  are  government,   in    the    sum   of    $10,000 

generally  under  the  care  of  Americans,  each,  giving  mortgages  to  that  amount 
and  also  the  general  management  of  the 

roads.     These  roads  have   all  proved  r  wSVd.  u  itaw*-7- 
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on  real  estate.    Each  director  has  one  The  Sodedad  PatrioHca  was  establish- 

of  the  three  keys  of  the  strong  box.  ed  in  1790.  and  its  name  is  now  changed 

There  are  also  private  banking-houses  to  that  of  tne  Real  Sociedad  Economica  de 

at  Havana,  which  discount  bills,  and  la  Habana,  in  which  the  term  Royal 

deal  in  exchanges.*  usurps  the    place    of   Patriotic.      This 

Education. — In  the  whole  island  of  Royal  Society  of  Havana  is  divided  into 

Cuba,  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  four  principal  sections— -on  Education, 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  favora-  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Popular  In- 

ble  accounts,  the  schools  are  as  follows :  dustry,  and  the  History  of  Cuba.    There 

or  white  i»«ie  children 199        J?  attached  to  the  institution  a  public 

**      frauds  "      70        library,  kept  m  the  old  convent  of  San , 

or  colored  ro«J«.. o        Domingo,  and  is  open  daily,  except  on 

_  Sundays  and   festivals.      Tne    society 

Total  Schools  in  Cuba 399  publishes  monthly  a  memorial  of  its  la- 

The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  divid-  W*  .w^ch  is  more  or  less  valuable 

sd  as  follows :  *°r  statistics  regarding  the  past  and  pre- 

mit.  ^„  '  „  M.  sent  condition  of  the  island.      It  nas 

wnite  boys 0.099  ,  ,        .  -  . ,  .  ^ 

«•     girls 9,417  branches  m  nine  of  the  principal  towns 

Coly**J0IJ jjjjj  of  Cuba,  which  are  in  correspondence 

*^ _  with  it.     The  parent  society  in  Havana 

Total 9,089  has  numbered  from  its  foundation  300 

«■?       AL.    4i       ..  .,    .      .    -  members.    Its  corresponding  members 

From  this,  then,  it  appears,  that  out  of  are  63 1  i~        © 

^T^LS0^^11  ot  Cubaj  f^n  njf       There  *  ^  Havana  the  Royal  Univer- 

a^  lfi^f°^  ^  ar6  °unly  ?/°85  sit7>  embracing   a   medical    and    law 
children,    of  all   grades,    who    attend  8C^j    and  ch^irs  on  all  the  natuml 

school     Of  tins  number  only  3,757  are  sciences.    The  medical  school  was  re- 

HSPt  WpBfarij-  A  The.  remaining  organized  in  1842,  and  the  present  re- 

5,325  attend  school  at  their  own  ex-  actions  for  graduation,  among  others, 

pense     Of  the  3,757  pupils.  540-  are  ^re  *  dasskal  education,  *n&   six  years 

educated  by  the  once  flourishing  "So-  study  0f  medicine.    The  ordeal  through 

dedad  Patnotica,"  whose  resources  were  wnich  foreign  candidates  for  licenses  to 

derived  from  the  personal  subscriptions  practice  are  now  compelled  to  pass,  is 

of  the  members,  and  the  voluntary  con-  rigid  in  the  extreme,  and  the  expenses 

tnbutions  of  citizens;   2,111   by  local  amount  to  nearly  $400.     Several  of  the 

•ubscnptions;  and  the  remaining  1,106  professors  are  French,  and  the  school 

gratuitously  taught  by  the  professors  nas  a  very  respectable  standing.* 

The  latest  official  returns  show  that  We  take  occasion  here  to  observe, 
the  number  of  free  children,  in  the  isle  ih&t  it  ^  ^ih  the  greatest  satisfaction 
of  Cuba,  between  the  ases  of  foe  and  ^^  we  ^d  ourselves  enabled  to  record 
fifteen,  is  99,599 ;  of  whom,  as  before  ^  favorable  an  account  of  medical  edu- 
stated,  only  9,082  have  the  benefit  of  cation  in  Cuba.  With  all  her  faults,  she 
schools,  and  these  chiefly  by  private  deserves  the  credit  of  duly  appreciating 
means.  No  appropriations  from  the  ihe  importance  of  making  medicine 
general  treasury  of  Cuba  are  made  for  ^jy  w£at  it  profe8ges  to  be—a  learned 
pubhc  mstruction,  alttiough  the  revenue  profession.  She  lays  down,  as  the  first 
of  the  island  is  about  $22,000,000.  So  requisite  for  a  physician,  a  classical  educa- 
te from  receiving  aid  from  the  treasury  ^^  .  and  to  g^  she  ad<jg  a  gix  years' 
the  schools  have  actually  been  deprived  course  0f  medical  study.  Our  American 
by  it;  for  when  the  custom-houses  have  gohooig  will,  many  of  them,  be  disposed 
taken  charge  of  collecting  the  local  to  consider,  as  unnecessary,  such  a  se- 
taxes  established  for  public  instruction,  vere  training ;  but  it  is  just  what  it 
ten  per  cent,  commission  has  been  de-  onght  to  be  every  where.  Here  in  the 
ducted  for  the  service ;  and  large  sums  United  States  we  have  disgraced— yes.  1 
imposed  on  commerce  and  trade  for  this  repeat  it— we  have  disgraced  the  medi- 
purpose,  have  been,  and  are  to  this  day,  C85  profession,  by  omitting  the  classical 
withheld  and  unaccounted  for  by  the  ed,^^  altogether,  and  by  reducing 
treasury.    In  Cuba  only  one  free  child 

in  63  attends  school.  *  Under  the  eye  of  the  Censorship. 

t  Notes  on  Cuba,  p.  SIS- 14. 
*  Tnunbail's  Cubs,  pp.  87-ltt.  t  Motes  n  Cabs,  by  s  Physician,  1844,  p.  115. 
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the  course  of  medical  studies  to  two  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  stenography, 

courses  of  lectures,  of  four  months  each  !  and  the  English  and  French  languages. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  notorious,  Of  the  actual  condition  of  any  of  the 

and  the  medical  profession  is  disgraced,  above-named  institutions  we  have  no 

A  medical  diploma,  from  an  American  positive  knowledge, 

medical  school,  is  now  a  piece  of  worth-  A  museum  of  natural  history  was 

less  lumber.     The  only  way  that  this  established  at  Havana,  in  1838,  of  which 

disgrace  can  be  blotted  out,  is  to  return  the  learned  naturalist,  Don  Felipe  S. 

to  those  requisites  of  a  learned  profes-  Poye,  was  appointed  Director;  without 

sion — a    thorough    classical    education,  the  walls  of  the  city  a  botanical  garden 

and  a  medical  course  embracing  a  term  was  also  laid  out  which,  in  1844,  was 

of  years.  under  the  care  of  Professor  Auber. 

Education  in  Cuba  is  in  a  lower  state  it  is  agreed  by  all  recent  writers  on 

than  in  almost  any  other  civilized  coun-  Cuba,  that  there  exists  a  lamentable 

try.     Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  this  dearth  of  schools  in  Cuba.    Of  the  white 

dearth  of  education  from  the  number  of  Creoles  no  liberally  educated  persons 

pupils  in   the  schools  of   its  principal  are    foun(i    except    among    the    more 

towns  and  cities.    At  Guines,  a  town  of  wealthy  portion,  who  send  their  sons  to 

•      16,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,612  are  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  their 

whites,  there  are  only  235  scholars  m  all  education.    The  middle   class  has  but 

the  schools.      Matanzas,  with  a  popula-  ^  elementary  education  ;  and  the  low- 

tion  of  16,986,    of   whom    10,000   are  est  class,  which  is  by  far  the  most  nu- 

whites,  has   only  815   pupils,    and   16  merous,  is  without  any  education  at  all 


but  one  school  of  forty  boys.  Guana-  {**  u*  n  J*  3  £  "^T^t^'u^  ♦^"^kT- 
bacoa,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Cuba,  h?f/eCf?n0tly  *??!  T^2*  ?SS 
with  a  population  of  10,000,  had  only  ™£°  f^^nL?  th£?Ltt  £ 

one  free  school  of  thirty  boys 'in  1844.  £1^7^ 

u~--  j  -  *u«  x>~ i  tT«:„ ,:*„  «*  u«  the  United  states  tor  purposes  of  educa- 

Besides  the  Royal  University  at  Ha-  ti  d        h        *^tJ~depriTed  of 

vana,  there  are  several  other  institutions  Jrr'    *  *  i;k« Ji  JtaLf;™  •*  £«LT^~ 

~r  i~2 -„:„,.      a  «»««„  *iA.A  „»«  «u«  d~„„i  means  of  liberal  education  at  home,  are 

founded  in    1773;    a   girl's    seminary    heal^  or  feigiung  it,  m  their  children, 
founded  in  1691 ;  a  free  school  of  sculp!  m  order  to  obtain  passports  for  thenx* 
ture  and  painting,  founded  by  the  Socle-     .  S»ch  w  the  f**6  of  «*»^«  "»  <**» 

dad  Economical  1818;  a  mercantile  ftihe"Cw^t  tUB5taCT«!g  j" 
school,  also  free,  and  many  private  in-  bestf  a^onties.  Though  U»e  people 
stitutions  for  instruction  in  the  elemen-  are  *?xe.d  beyond  any  other  known  com- 
tary  branches  of  education.  mun,ty  m  °»  W0I,ld>  .*•. wbjte  P0^ 

Among  the  private  institutions  of  Uon  Vl^JTJ* &*  ^government 
learning  at  Havana,  at  the  present  time,  more  ^  •1*000000,  (so  say  the  gov. 
are  UuTBeal  Cole£o  de  Humanidades  emTn.t  !?T.W  in  reality  it  u 
de  Jesus  y  Jose,  in  the  calle  de  Acosta;  Def.rljI  do.ubl«  ^  ™ni,)  thev  are  almost 
the  Coleglo  de  foinas  de  Nuestra  Senora  ent,rely  ^^  «*  ."H"?  It  w« 
de  las  Mercedes,  directed  by  Dona  Ca-  a??<»""*d  in  the  Diano  de  la  Manna, 
ridad  Santi,  in  which  institution  is  o"anuaryl,  185i  that  the  government 
taught  the  catechism,  reading,  writing,  were  about  to  estabb^h  nineteen  primary 
Spanish  grammar,  geography,  French^  free  8?ho?18'  distributed  between  Ha- 
English,  Italian,  drawirfg,  music,  danc-  vfna>  Matanzas,  and  Puerto  Principe; 
ingfpoliteness,  (urbanidal,)  needlework,  aiao  two  n.ormal  "fc*?  H*™*M 
etc.  ^tt  has  &  professora!'  There  is  a7-  we  "V0*  '"YlP??*  8Ch°°ls  *"* 
so  the  High  School  of  Professor  Macsimo  M  Je  hem  es^bhshed.  v .  ,  .  ^ 
Domingulz  de  Gironella,  an  institution  f0"?01?™?^!1"  ohlef  ^""Jta- 
similar  to  our  best  high  schools  in  New-  »•  P"*^  °f  Cuba  are  sugar,  coffee, 
Orleans.  From  the  Havana  papers  it  Had  tobacco-  The  *&"***  <*  *»" 
appears  that  there  are  also  several  mer-  .  .,  Cub,  „,„  ,„,  ^^  „     m 

canule  academies,  in  which  are  taught  t  Nou*  on  cob*,  p.  ssi. 
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products  has  advanced  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.,  especially  since  1809, 
when  the  ports  of  the  island  were  more 
freely  opened  to  foreigners.  The  most 
complete  account  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  Cuba  that  has  ever  been 
published,  appeared  in  a  semi-official 
paper,  entitled  "Ida  de  Cuba  en  1861," 
which  occupied  the  entire  columns  of 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina  for  January  1, 
1 852.  The  tables  are  of  official  origin, 
and  we  shall  give  them  entire. 

General  Statement  of  the  Arrobat*  of  Sugar 
exported  from  ike  Inland  from  the  Year 
1786  to  1850: 

ArrobM. 

1st  5  year*,  1786— 1790 5,432,193 

Average  per  year 1,090,438 

2d  5  years,  1790—1795 7,672,600 

Average 1,514,520 

3d  5  years,  1795— 1800 11,406,770 

Average 2,293,355 

4th  5  years,  1800—1805 14,823,270 

Average 2,964,654 

5th  5  years,  1805—1810 15,101,200 

Average 3,020,240 

6th  5  years,  1810—1815 14,493.756 

Average 2.898,751 

7th  5  years,  1815-1820 18,058,206 

Average 3,611,641 

8th  5  years,  J820-1825 24,536,581 

Average 4,905,316 

9th5years,  1825—1830 32,540,689 

Average 6,508, 1 37 

10th  5  years,  1830—1835 39,467,878 

Average 7,893,575 

11th  5  years,  1835— 1840 50,742,777 

Average 10,148,555 

12th  5  years,  1840— 1845 64,338,492 

Average 12,867,698 

13th  5  years,  1845— 1850 93,452,300 

Average 18,690,460 

1851 ...  .boxes 1,437,056 
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let  5 

2d 
3d 

4th  " 

5th  " 

6th  " 

7th  " 

8th  " 

9th  M 

10th  " 

11th  " 

12th  " 

13th  " 


ArrobM.        hem— pw 

..1,090,438 

.1,514,520 39 

.2^93,355 51 

..2,964,654 29 

,.3,020,240 20 

..2,898,751 " 

.3,611,641 25 

.4,905,316 39 

..6,508,137 33 

.7,893,575 21 

10,148,555 29 

12£67,698 25 

.18,690,460 45 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  13th  period  of  5  years  over 
the  1st  period,  was  1614  per  cent    Thd 

*  Of  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  Cuba, 
the  arroka  is  equal  to  25  7-16  pounds  English  dry 
measure  ;  the  arrooa,  liquid  measure,  is  4  1-10  Eng- 
lish gallons.  The  Spanish  quintal  is  101  3  4  Eng- 
lish pounds.  The /antra  in  200  pounds  Spanish, 
or  about  3  English  bushels.  Of  superficial  mea- 
eure,  108  Spanish  vsrws  are  equal  to  160  English 
yards. 

vol.  nv.  2 


annual  increase,  during  the  65  years, 
was  25  per  cent. 

It  is  not  known  precisely  at  what  time 
the  cultivation  of  tne  sugar-cane  (arundo 
saccharifera)  was  commenced  in  Cuba. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  was  commenced  in  St.  Domingo, 
where  it  was  introduced  by  Piedro  de 
Atienza,  about  the  year  1520.  They 
used  at  that  time,  in  the  manufacture  a£ 
sugar,  cylindrical  presses,  moved  by 
hydraulic  wheels.*  The  isle  of  Cuba 
was  far  behind  St.  Domingo,  at  first,  in 
agriculture.  As  late  as  1553  Spanish 
historians  make  no  mention  of  sugar  in 
Cuba,  and  only  speak  of  sugar  exported 
from  Mexico  to  Spain  and  Peru.f 

The  next  products  most  immediately 
connected  with  sugar  are  brandy  and 
molasses.  Of  these  we  have  not  the  sta- 
tistics as  complete  as  those  of  sugar. 
We  can  only  give  the  amount  of  those 
articles  exported  from  the  entire  island 
since  the  year  1826,  as  follows : 


MolMMt. 

bhd*. 


Brady, 
pip**. 

1826 2,597 68,880 

1827 2,457 74,082 

1828  2,864 86,891 

1829 4,518 63,537 

1830 5,594 66,218 

1831....: 8,838 83,001 

1832 3,423 100,178 

1833 3,227 95,768 


1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 


1839 8,219.. 


3,648 104,213 

5,815 109,233 

3,888 109,549 

3,450 114,975 

5,4Uo. ....... .134,0(13 


1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1649. 
1850. 
1851. 


.136,447 


10,209 146,464 

.11,302. 131,390 

.10,227 119,138 

.13,810 191,093 

.  6.326 172,431 

.  4,120 121,322 

.  9,032. 203,597 

19,432 252,840 

.16,339 228,726 

.11,640 246,570 

.11.825 269,044 

.10,168 400,000 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  annual  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  brandy  in  the  26  years,  is  about  1 1 
per  cent ;  and  that  of  molasses  about  9 
per  cent.J 

*  Oriedo,  Hist.  Nat.  de*  ItuL  lib.  4,  cap.  8. 

t  Humboldt :  E»»ai  $ur  VItU  de  Cuba,  p.  162. 
See  also  De  Bow's  Industrial  Bsjpurces  for  other 
particulars— Articles  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Sugar, 
etc. 

tVast  quantities  of  molasses  hare,  in  some  years, 
in  many  parts  of  Cuba,  been  thrown  away-the  arti- 
cle not  being  worth  the  transportation.  The  plan- 
tations near  Cardenas  suffered  the  molasses  to  run 
off  into  the  ditches  by  the  road-side,  and  gave  it 
away  to  all  who  would  receive  it.  In  some  places 
pits  were  dug  for  it  to  run  into,  as  it  was  found 
destructire  to  refutation  wherever  it  flowed. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  the  exportation  of  with  lemons,  pomegranates,  cape-jessa- 

coffee  and  wax,  from  the  wnole  island,  mines,    tuberoses,  lilies,    and    various 

during  the  last  26  years.    It  is  as  fol-  other  gaudy  and  fragrant  flowers;  while 

lows :  a  double  strip  of  Guinea-grass,  or  of  los- 

Tmi^                     SSm.           AmtM.  cious  pin es,  skirt  the  sides,  presenting  a 

jJJ£                   1773798 82.D18  pretty  contrast  to  the  smooth,  red  soil  in 

i827.*.".'.-**..-...i^2!ooi,'584.***."*-".*.23,,403  the  centre,  scrupulously  kepi  free  from 

}»•■»■ i1,7sa,ffi"::::::S;«i  a11  ™dure.     Then  the  beauty  of  the 

1 83o!  .1  i 1,79^598. ". *. . ....  38',740  whole  while  in  flower — that  of  the  coffee 

fc    1831 2»130'SS ^S!  white>  and  8°  abundant  that  the  fields 

lsn:::::::::::::::!^^::::::::^  seem  covered  with  flakes  of  snow;  the 

i83i//////..V..'V.A,8\7f3\5 35,258  fringe-like  blossoms  of  the  rose-apple; 

}g* l'eio'Sii 28  859  tne  re(*  °f  ^e  pomegranate  and  Mexi- 

1837! '. '.       '.'.'.'.'.'. .  3^i33i5fl8 '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  soJsm  can  rose :  the  large  scarlet  flowers  of  the 

1838 1,550,341 28,296  pifion,  which,  when  in  bloom,  covering 

SSS::::::::::::::.i!SS?::::::::SKJS  the  whole  tree  with  a  flaming  c«C& 

1841 1,835,006 33,034  the  richest  production  of  Flora's  realms ; 

iSS ::::::::::iSSS::::::::SiS  the  ouaintiiriojstrompe^shaped  flowery 

1844*.! 1,340,033 34.376  painted  yellow  and  red,   and  bursting 

1845 559,332 39,351  mto  bunches  from  the  blunt  extremities 

IsS  .'..'.'.'.'.'.  '.'.'.'..  93s!i54!!!!.!!!54!995  of  each  leafless  branch ;  the  young  pine- 

1848 .!!!'.  1 1 '.!.!!! ! !  094, 137 ! ! ! ! !  1 1.50!  1 10  apples,  with  blue  flow  rets  projecting  from 

JUS EM2I S'?2I  the  centres  of  their  squares:  the  white 

1850 D5HJ.154 90,1  vt  .    •»                              j    j       i_i                     * 

1851 1 17,038  quintals.  tuberoses,  and  double  cape-jessamines ; 

No  return*  for  wax.  the  gaudy  yellow  flag,  and  a  score  of 

«         ,  .      vi    .*     .in.             i    a  •  ot,neir  flowers,  known  to  us  only  as  the 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  m  sickly  tenants  of  the  hot-house.    And 

the  last  26  years,  the  production  of  cof-  wnen  some  of  the  flowers  have  given 

fee  in  Cuba  has  been  declining  at  the  piace  to  the    ripened    fruit ;    and  the 

rate  of  about  2  percent,  annually,  while  golden  orange,  the  yellow  mango,  the 

that  of  wax  has  increased  about  3  per  fime,  the  lemon,  the  luscious  caimito, 

cent,  annually.  and  the  sugared  zapotej  the  mellow  alli- 

The  coffee  plant  was  first  introduced  gator  pear,  the  custard-apple,  and  the 

into  the  New  World  from  the  east,  by  rose-apple,  giving  to  the  palate  the  flavor 

the  way  of  Europe.     Van  Horn,  the  go-  of  otto  of  roses ; — when  all  these  hang 

vernor  of  Batavia,  in  1690,  sent  some  of  on  the  trees  in  oppressive  abundance, 

the  seeds  to  Amsterdam,  some  of  which  and  the  ground  is  also  covered  with  the 

found  their  way  to  America.     In  1718,  over-ripe  fruity  the  owner  of  a  coffee 

coffee  plantations  were  first  made  in  estate  might  safely  challenge  the  world 

Surinam,  and  in  1728,  plantations  were  for  a  fairer  garden.     Nor  must  this  be 

opened  in    Martinique    and    Jamaica,  thought  the  appearance  it  presents*  for 

When  the  French  were  driven  from  St.  only  a  short  period.     The  coffee  has 

Domingo  to  Cuba,  between  the  years  successive  crops  of  blossoms  five  or  six 

1796  and  1798,  they  carried  with  them  times  in  the  winter  and  spring;  and  on 

the  coffee  plant;   and  from  that  time  the  orange,  the  ripe  fruit  andtheblos- 

coffee  plantations  multiplied  rapidly  in  som,  and  the  young  green  fruit,  are  of- 

the  island.     (See  De  Bow's  Industrial  ten  seen  at  the  same  time ;  while  seve- 

Resources,  art.  "  Coffee.77)  ral  of   the    shrubs    and    plants  bloom 

A  coffee  plantation  is  one  of  the  most  nearly  all  the  year."*  "  Nor  is  the  rich 
beautiful  objects  in  nature.  It  is  a  per-  fragrance,"  says  Mr.  Tumbull,  "of  the 
feet  garden,  surpassing  any  thing  that  orange  grove  to  be  compared  for  a  roo- 
the  ablest  horticulturist  can  produce  ment  with  the  aromatic  odors  of  a  coffee 
out  of  the  tropics.  "  Imagine  more  than  plantation,  when  its  hundred  thousand 
300  acres  ofland,"  says  the  author  of  trees  have  just  thrown  out  their  unrival- 
Notes  on  Cuba,  "planted  in  regular  ed  display  of  jessamine-like  flowers,  re- 
squares,  with  evenly  pruned  shrubs,  minding  you  of  what  you  may  have  read 
each  containing  about  eight  acres,  inter-  in  eastern  fable  of  the  perfumes  of  Art> 
•ected  by  broad  alleys  of  palms,  oranges,  by  the  Blest"! 
mangoes,  and  other  beautiful  trees ;  the  #  Notea  m  ^  1M4^  ^ 
interstices  between  which  are  planted  t  Tornbuira  Cote,  p.  we. 


Coffee  Plantations— -Tobacco  and  other  Agricultural  Products.    Ill 

The  coffee  tree,  if  left  to  nature,  grows  trees  are  often  seen.    One  tree  yields 

to  the  height  of  from  12  to  18  feet  giv-  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound 

ing  off  horizontal  branches,  knotted  at  of  coffee.    The  trees  are  in  rows,  at 

every  joint}  whieh,  like  the  trunk,  are  right  angles,  about  four    yards  apart, 

covered  with  a  gray  bark.    The  dIos-  Between  the  rows  are  planted  plantains, 

soma  look  like  the  white  jasmine,  and  corn,  and  other  vegetables. 
form  thick  circular  clusters  around  the       Jo  bring  a  coffee  plantation  into  full 

branches.    They  appear  from  December  operation  requires  about  four  years.    Mr. 

to  June,  and  last  only  two  or  three  days.  iWbull  estimates  that  a  coffee  plant- 

The  berries  at  first  are  green,  but  be-  ation  of  200,000  trees  would  require,  for 

come  white  as  they  enlarge  and  ripen,  the    first   seven    years,    an    outlay   of 

then  yellow,  and    finally   bright   red,  $40,000 ;  and  that  the  net  annual  re- 

closely  resembling  the  cherry  in  size  turns,  after  that  time,  from  the  sales  of 

and    appearance.      The    trees  are  of-  coffee,  corn,  and  the  other  products,  after 

ten  loaded  with  them  in  closely-wedged  deducting  all  expenses,  would  be  about 

circles  around  each  joint  of  the  branches.  $5,300;  which  would  be  13  per  cent 

On  a  single  branch  two  feet  long  there  on  the  oapital  invested.    The  author  of 

are  often  seen  as  many  as  ninety  of  the  «  Notes  on  Cuba,"  who,  we  believe,  was 

berries,  each  containing  two  grains  of  a  physician  of  Charleston,  now  dead,  esti- 

coffee,  with  their  flat  sides  together,  im-  mates  that  a  coffee  plantation  of  350,000 

bedded  in    a  soft  mucilaginous   pulp,  trees  will  yield  annually  a  net  balance 

The  berries  ripen  from  August  to  De-  0f  $io,000,  after  the  payment  of  all  ex- 

cember,  and  are  gathered  by  the  hand ;  penses ;  but  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is 

and  as  three  or  four  different  crops  are  found  to  be  immensely  more  profitable, 

often  ripening  at  the  same  time  on  each  The  coffee  tree  bears  well  when  it  is 

tree,  as  many  separate  pickings  are  re-  forty  years  old. 

auired.     The  berries,  when  perfectly       The  wax  of  Cub    now      extensively 

dried,  are j  passed  through  a  in^  consist  exported^  is  not  &  product  of  ^^ 

ing  of  a  large  circular  wooden  trough,  bee^<?but  of  bees  brought  from  Europe, 

two  feet  deep,  and  in  width,  Upering  ^ ^^tion  of  waf  began  in  1772. 

from  two  feet  at  the  top  tooneat  the  The  w£  of  Cuba  Wft8  ^^     ^ 

bottom.     A  heavy  solid  wooden  wheel  mogfl     te  Mexico  for  congumption  m 

about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight  ^  ciurches.    The  honey  of  £uba  j, 

inches  thick  at  the  circumference,  plays  -.    celebrated  for  it8  fi£e  rich  flavor, 

m  the  trough,  cru^g  the  berries  which  ^Je  ^     native  bee  m  ^  gaid  ^ 

wuugix.     iuo  ixt«jLo  •!«  uucu  «^»^  wax  an(j  honey  as  limpid  as  water.f 

by  means  of  a  fanning  mill,  which  also  '          *        .     n      ,        ,     *     I .  •. 

separates  the  larger   grains  from  the  ™?  next  agricultural  product  which 

•mailer.    The  broken  grains  are  jpicked  we  shall  mention  is  tobacco,  of  which 

out  by  the  negroes  for  plantation  use,  we  have  the  complete  sUtistics  since 

while  the  whole  ones  are  packed  for  \***i  as  furnished  by  the  Duirw  de  fe 

market.    The  whole  crop  is  generally  in  Manna,  for  Jan.  1,  1852.    They  are  as 

market  by  the  first  of  February.  follows : 


The  coffee  tree,  like  the  cotton  plant,  l**££r*'  

has  a  deadly  enemy  in  the  shape  of  a        mo 79,581 107,104 

small  worm,  which  often  destroys  it  by        1897 70,100 107,30s 

girdling  it  beneath  the  bark.  Another  !S::::::::::::::.2;Si::::::  ::J1S& 

species  of  worm  bores  into  the  trunk,        isso 100,358 407,153 

traversing  it  in  every  direction,  causing        JgJ Ui'Sl 2i'?2 

it  to  faiiby  the  first  high  wind.  There  iS-:;:;;;;;;;;::  mm\\v::::::jSm 

axe  also  two  species  of  moths  which        1834 ot.im 010,090 

prey  on  the  leaves;  but  the  most  de-        }g* saw  """""m&2 

structive  of  all  is  a  small  fly  which  de*  1837  !!Lll!ll.lll'.i70,50s'.'//.'.'.'.... 709,438 

posits  its  eggs  on  the  leaf;  from  which        igg JJJ.JJ» J»J}« 

spring  caterpillars  that  speedily  oonsume        {JSJ \Y^\VAtii\m'.^Y.'.V..mjm 

the  entire  leaves  of  the  tree.  1841 930,303 A"SM* 

The  coffee  trees  on  a  plantation  are        184t a*7'7" ?»**» 

often  several  hundred  thousand  in  nam-  .  Humboldt :  E*«af  p.  990. 

ber.    As  many  as  350,000  and  400,000  t  Notes  on  Cuba,  p.  347. 
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i^fTob^eo.         M«jfcrtor«i.  250,000  arrobas.    From   1794  to  1303, 

1843                  230303 i,sw»  the  amount  produced  felL  owing  to  the 

JgJJ 837,713 7W,525  government  monopoly  and  other  causes, 

1845  :::;::::^.. 288,329 l^Skm  to  le8S  than  half  ^  quantity-  The  to* 

JUt* ' " .'.  372,780 . . .    . . .  l  ,224,060  tal  production  of  tobacco,  however,  in 

1848  ......... '...251,025 807,400  the  island,  is  believed  to  have   been, 

IS" S8;K:::::::.mB55  from  1822  to  'l25- 1  g™  P°m  1300>000 

to^v  ............ .  ^  7fli Quintals,  to  400,000  arrobas.*    During  t  he  gov- 


1850 
1851 


ernment  monopoly  from  10  to  12,000,000 
The  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  celebrated   lbs.  of  tobacco  were  sometimes  accu- 
throughout  the  world.    The  custom  of  mulated  at  Seville,  where  all  the   to- 
smokmg  was  borrowed  from  the  natives   bacco  of  Cuba  was  deposited,  and  the 
of  Hayti,  and  was  introduced  into  Eu-  revenue  arising  from  fy  in  good  years, 
rope  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen-  was  about  6,000,000  piastres, 
tury.    The  plant  is  indigenous  to  Amer-       The   best  quality  of  tobacco  comes 
ica,   and  the   term  tobacco  is  probably   from  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  the  southeastern 
derived  from  Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yu-  part  0f  the  island,  and  the  seed  from  that 
catan,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  place  is  sent  over  the  northern  and  west- 
found  by  the  Spaniards.    The  honor  of  ern  parts.    The  tobacco  lands  of  Cuba 
introducing  it  into  England,  about  300  yield  about  135  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
years  ago,   is  ascribed  to  Sir  Francis       During  the  government  monopoly  of 
Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    The   tobacco,  factories  were  established  in  the 
name  Ibbacum  Nicotiana  is,  of  course,  not  island,  the  officers  of  which  were  re- 
classic  Latin,  the  word  Ibbacum  having   qUire<i  to  buy  up  the  crop  at  prices  fixed 
been  invented  since  the  discovery  of  by  themselves.    These   officers,  called 
America;  and  Nicotiana  is  obviously  de-    Visitadores  des  Vegas,  had  the  inquisi- 
rived  from  Nicot,  (John,)  who  first  intro-  torjai  duty  confided  to  them  of  superin- 
duced tobacco    into   France,   in    1559.   tending  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and 
Some  have  derived   the  term   tobacum   m  d0mg  this  they  committed  all  sorts  of 
and  tobacco,  from  tabac1  the  name  of  the  abuses.    They  reduced  the  buying  price 
instrument  used  by  the  natives  of  Amer-   so   iow  that  the   unfortunate    planters 
ica  in  smoking  the  herb ;  others  from  were  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 
Tobasco  in  Mexico.  To  enhance  the  value   of  tobacco,  by 

Humboldt  says  that  the  tobacco  plant  rendering  it  scarce,  at  one  time  they 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemo-  actUally  obtained  an  order  from  the 
rial  by  the  natives  of  Oronoko.  It  is  crown  0f  Spain  to  burn,  or  otherwise 
not  improbable  that  the  Asiatics  were  destroy,  large  quantities  of  tobacco  on 
acquainted  with  it  long  before  the  dis-  nand  When  by  this  operation  they 
covery  of  America,  as  is  supposed  by  nad  8UCCeeded  in  raising  enormously 
Pallas,  Rumphius,  and  Louveiro,  though  the  price  0f  tobacco  in  Spain,  they  filled 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  known  in  tne  market  with  large  quantities  which 
Europe  before  that  time.  Ulloa,  how-  ^y  nad  secretly  withheld  from  des- 
ever,  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  truction>  an(j  thus  the  government 
Europeans  learned  the  use  of  it  from  swindled  its  subjects  out  of  immense 
the  Asiatics.  Columbus,  on  his  arrival  8ums  0f  money.  This  system,  however, 
at  Cuba,  in  1492,  beheld,  for  the  first  cou|d  not  j^t  iong.  In  1804  the  raisiog 
time,  the  custom  of  smoking  tobacco  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  had  become  so  much 
among  the  natives  *  reduced  that  40,000  arrobas  were  im- 

The  most  ancient  statements  we  pos-  ted  that  year  from  the  United  States, 
sess,  on  the  quantity  of  tobacco  which  £>  8Uppiy  the  retail  demand  in  Hava- 
the  isle  of  Cuba  has  produced,  extend  na  ancf  a  ^i\\  greater  quantity  also 
back  as  far  as  1748.  The  Abbe  RaynaL  went  from  the  United  States  to  Spain.t 
whom  Humboldt  considers  "  a  much  Tne  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
more  exact  writer  than  is  generally  be-  Cuba  ig  weu  known;  and  it  would  be  i 
lieved,"  states  that,  between  1748  and  „  error  to  infer  its  agricultural  capa- 
1753,  the  mean  annual  amount  produced  g^ties  from  the  amount  of  its  products, 
by  the  island  was  75,000  arrobas.     From  r 

1789  to  1794  the  annual  amount  was      ♦  Humboldt:  Cube,  p.  115. 

t  Turnbull'i  Cuba,  p.  J17.    See  also  De  Bow's 
*  Irrtng's  Lift  of  Columbus,  toI.  i.  p.  287.  Industrial  Resources,  art.  ••  Tobacco." 
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Under  a  good  government  Cuba  would  imp«ud.         Export*!, 

produce  five  times  as  much  as  it  now  }g?  *  }g° •JftJJff VIIS'S 

ti  txr'Ai.  r      l       *.   n  a  »r,rv        *W1    l0   ■*•» 10,756.348 12,887,380 

does.     With  an  area  of  about  34,560,-  it*  to  1640 2i;662,766 ib.503!«48 

000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is   1841  t0  1845 82,472,355 24,ow,e46 

of  the  first  quality  for  cultivation,  we   ,84a  to  185° *MW,754 28.828.0* 

find  that  a  great  portion  of  the  island  is  _,          „  „                ,                           , 

entirely  uncultivated  ;•  so  that  its  im-  .  From  1846  *o  1850  the  exportauons  of 

mense  agricultural  resources  are,  as  yet*  domesti°  products  were  as  follows  : 

far  fromleiog  developed.  lg46 ^ 


Having  thus  far  spoken  only  of  sugar,  1847 27,290,054 

-      *   -      "      b     7       1848 25,312,553 

1R4» 21,890,520 


molasses,  coffee  and  tobacco,  it  remains  rpvv 

for  us  briefly  to  enumerate  the  other  ag-  i835.\\\"IJ^I!!!!.\"iy.I.\"Il£l5i\l5j 

ricultural  products.    Indian  com.  which 

is  indigenous,  yields  two  crops 'a  year.  The  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  is  chiefly 

There  are  two  sorts  in  the  island  :  the  with  this  country.     Our  exports  to,  and 

mau  de  frw,  and  the  mots  de  aqua,  imports  from  Cuba,  during  the  last  eight 

Rice  is  also  produced  in  considerable  years,  have  been  as  follows: 

auantities,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in 

le  low  lands  on  the  coast.    Beans  of  iipon*.           import*, 

various  kinds  are  raised.    Wheat  was   1844 $5,238^06. $9,«so,42l 

1845 0,504,754 0.804,414 

1840 5.487,130 8,159.032 


formerly  raised,  but  its  cultivation  is  now   a_  m 

abandoned.  1847.'.'  \\\\\\\!.\\\\\\\\\\  Is'vnjm. '.  Ii.'.'i2^394.807 

1848 0,890,713 12,853,472 

1849 5,309,213 10,059,966 


Plantains  and  bananas  thrive  aston- 


ishingly.   So  productive  is  the  plantain   ism 4,999,297 io,292j9§ 

that  600  plants  will  maintain  a  family  1851 0,323,703 n,o40*si 

of  ten  persons.    One  acre  of  ground  will       „«.,,,.  .,    ,  r       x,       * 

produce  enough  to  feed  five  persons  a       Tnu  teble  18  compiled  from  the  om- 
wbole  year.    Vast  quantities,  as  is  well  cial  retum8  of  our  government    With- 
known,  are  exported  to  this  country.         out  enumerating  the  different  article* 
n~*A  .  il  ■        •  .     v.  A.      which  we  export  to  and  from  Cuba,  it  is 

Cotton  thrives  in  many  parte  of  the  8umcient  to  say  that  nearly  all  our  pro- 
island,  and  is  rawed  at  much  less  cost  ducts  to  Cu£a  in  exchaiige  for  those 
than  any   other  product    It  will  grow  rf  <ht,Sand. 

well  on  the  barren  and  stony  grounds       „._      .        ,    ,  , .       .  .     r  „ 

near  the  coast  Its  cultivation  has  been  .  Without  undertalong  to  give  m  full 
neglected  from  the  supposition  that  su-  **•  Pre8ei>t  existing  Cuban  tariff  we 
gar  and  coffee  were  more  profitable  will  here  present  so  much  of  it  as  relate* 
crops.  In  1837,  26,987  arrobas  were  ex-  to  those  ,article/  of  commerce  most  con- 
ported.  Cacao  thrives  well  in  the  island.  «roed  in  Cuba,  which  are  imported 
on.    r    ••     r  *u     •  i     j         *i-  from  this  country.    The  table  shows  the 

The  fruits  of  the  island  are  the  pine,  enormoD8  duties  on  each  article,  and  the 
or  anan*  oranges  of  different  kinds,  mode  of  valuation,  so  exaggerated  as  to 
lemons,  limes,  fi^  strawberries,  the  double  and  triple  the  amount  of  the  du- 
nispero.  melons  of  different  kinds,  the   ^e-  e^  r 

red  and  yellow  mamey  apple,  and  other        ' 

fruits.  Among  the  roots  are  the  yuca  of  8ummaryof  tke  importation  of certain  articles 
different  kinds,  and  various  Speoies  Of  that  have  a  large  consumption  in  Cuba,  pro- 
the  sweet  potato.  duced  by  the  united  States,  to  which  is  added 

T^-HavaaaJJantiago  de  Caba,      'JZS&frg %ffi StfZSZ 
Puerto   Pnncipe,    Matanzas,   Tnnidad,       duties  charged  on  ihem. 
Baracoa.  Gibara,  Cienfuegos  and  Man-  t««*l 

xanilla  are  the  ports  of  the  island  li-  j0foa  or  scanning,  per  thousand  ft.$20  00....2T* 
censed  for  foreign  trade.    The  amount  of  Tar,perbbi a  oo —  ** 

the  import*  and  export,  of  Cuba,  since   ^^V.V.V/.V.V.V.V/.r.rj:   «&..:»* 

1826,    IS  given   in  the  following   table.    Morocco,  per  dot 7  50..." 

The  figures  under  each  head  being  the  £*H"n'JM-  5* •: J  22"  E*' 

^  .  .,  °  Plaids,  Scotch,  per  yard 0  25.. ..S3 

average  annual  amountf  Troika,  leather;  ««ch 8  oo. . .  ss 

Hide  trunks 4  OO.^SSH 

♦MeCulloch  estfcnatee  that  only one-seTenth of  Fla^lt Ss^w^S?.'.^..'^^    oai::*.." 

Coba  is  under  culttration.  Hofeheada,  each.... 2  00.... 27 Jit 

t  Thie  uble  does  not  include  alarea  from  Africa.    Hofshead  ahooka 100....** 
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P«r  e«iit. 

Half  boots,  pair $3  50... .833* 

Boots  "    5  00...." 

Brass  manuf.,  qq 37  50...  33 

Mackerel,  per  bbl 4  50.... 27* 

Oaklings,  each 150  00.... 33* 

Oopper  boilers,  qq 37  50. ...37* 

Settees,  wood,  each 10  00.... 33* 

Negro  cloths,  per  yard 3  00....  " 

Preserved  meats,  per  lb 0  50 —  " 

Salt  beef,  per  bbl 0  00  ...  " 

Pork  "    "   14  00....  " 

Willow  wagons, each IS  00....  " 

Carts,sach 100  00....  " 

Straw  wagons,  each 4  00 —  " 

Hogs,  live 10  00...." 

Baskets, each 100.  ..27* 

Copper  nails,  per  qq 25  00 —  " 

Copper,  manuf,  per  qq 37  50 33* 

Russia  sheeting,  per  yd 0  06*.." 

Cabs,  gigs,  etc 400  00....  " 

Bureaus,  each 35  00. . . .  " 

Small  do    "    1350..." 

Cotton  rope  and  cord,  per  piece 0  08* . .  " 

Staves,  per  1000 35  00 —  " 

Floor  matting,  per  yard 0  35 —  " 

Oakum,  per  qq 4  00 33* 

Fringe,  cotton,  per  piece 1  00. ...  " 

"       silk        "     yard 0  35...." 

Flannels  "       " 0  31...." 

Blankets,  each 1  35 i( 

Corn  meal,  per  bbl 5  00....  " 

Floor,  per  bbl.,  duty 10  50. ...  " 

Sugar  moulds,  per  dot 0  00 " 

Soap,  per  bbl 8  00. . . .  " 

Cordage,  per  qq 13  00 " 

Piano  Fortes,  each 300  00.... 37* 

Bricks,  per  1000 0  00  ...33* 

Valises,  leather,  each 0  00 " 

"  for  horsemen,  each 3  00 — " 

Cotton  shawls,  per  dot 4  50 —  " 

"  M  ordinary,  each  3  00... 37* 

Stockings,  cotton,  per  doz 3  50.. ..33* 

"  wool       "    «•    4  00....  " 

Marino,  1  yard  wide 0  37 " 

Tables,  card,  1  leaf 10  00...    " 

"         "     3   "     12  00....  " 

Candlewick,  per  arr 0  35....  " 

Cotton  hdkfr,perdox 175 " 

Potatoes,  per  bbl 3  50 37* 

Ruled  paper,  26  inch 0  00 33* 

"     white, 30  inch 5  00...." 

"        "       30    "    8  00....  " 

"       letter 3  50...." 

Shot,  par  qq 5  00.... 37* 

Powder     "  18  00..." 

Oars,  per  100  (bet 0  35....  " 

Baga,  per  dot 3  35 " 

Silk  sewing  thread,  per  lb S  00 " 

Napkins,  per  dot 0  75 33* 

Mahogany  chairs,  per  doz 50  00 " 

Maple  chairs,  "     "    3100...." 

Ordinary  chairs       "    "   15  50...." 

Saddles 17  00....  " 

Hats,  each 3  00...  " 

Boards,  pine,  per  1000 30  00. . .  .37* 

"     maple,"       "    35  00...." 

Shingles         "       «    3  75...." 

Sperm  candles  per  qq 33  00 " 

Tallow     "        "      " 13  00...." 

Shoes,  men's  or  boys',  per  doz 15  00 33* 


The  Cuban  planter,  before  he  can  ex- 
port his  products,  must  also  pay  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  2\£  per  cent.,  if  their 
destination  be  a  Spanish  port,  and  if  the 
vessel  bear  a  Spanish  register.  If  the 
destination  be  foreign,  and  the  vessel 
Spanish,  the  duty  is  4^  per  cent. ;  and 
if  both  vessel  and  destination  be  foreign, 


the  duty  is  6J£  per  cent  There  is  also 
added,  in  every  case,  a  balance  duty  of 
one  per  cent.,  determined  by  the  amount 
of  the  export  duties.  Tobacco  exported 
in  foreign  vessels,  with  a  foreign  desti- 
nation, pays  a  duty  of  12J£  per  cent* 

The  articles  admitted  free  of  duty, 
are  iron  sugar  kettles,  steam  engines 
and  machinery  for  sugar  works,  rice 
mills,  horses  and  mares. 

The  articles  exported  free  of  duty,  are 
green  fruits  of  all  sorts,  lime  juice  and 
syrup ;  also  gold  and  silver  in  bullion, 
and  specie. 

A  foreign  vessel  of  300  tons  entering 
one  of  the  ports  of  Cuba,  has  to  pay,  be- 
fore it  can  get  out  of  it,  the  following 
enormous  charges : 

For  tonnage  duties,  at  18  reals  per  ton,  and 

1  per  cent,  of  balance  duty $454  50 

For  dredging  machine,  at  1  *  reals  per  ton,  47  37* 
Wharf  duties,  at  10  reals  per  100  tons  per 

1  day,  say  for  8  days 30  00 

Custom-house  charges,  on  visit  of  entry. .  5  SO 
Assistance  in  discharging,  at  $5  50  per 

day 44  00 

For  an  extract  of  the  manifest 1  00 

Custom-house  clearance  visit 5  50 

For  cocket  of  outward  cargo 8  00 

For  the  cocket  stamp 8  35 

For  a  translation  of  the  manifest 13  M 

Custom-house  officers'  fees 5  00 

For  the  captain  of  the  port 6  00 

For  lighthouse  dues 4  00 

For  government  dues 4  00 

For  bill  of  health 8  00 

For  visit  of  health  officer 3  00 

SM5  13* 

Revenues. — The  crown  revenues  of 
the  island  may  be  divided  into  six 
classes  : 

1st.  Rcnias  Afaritimas,  which  include 
the  duties  on  imports,  exports  and  ton- 
nage, and  the  local  or  municipal  duties, 
which  are  levied  at  some  of  the  custom- 
houses of  the  island. 

2d.  Impuestos  Interiores,  such  as  the 
tax  on  home  manufactures,  the  consump- 
tion duty  on  butchers'  meat,  the  compo- 
sition levied  from  hucksters  and  hawk- 
ers, the  sale  of  papal  bulls  and  of  stamp- 
ed paper,  the  profits  derived  from  the 
lottery,  and  the  impost  on  cock-Jights.t 

3d.  Deductions  from  the  Rentas  Ectk- 
siasticus,  particularly  from  those  called 
the  royal  ninths,  and  the  consolidated 
fund,  the  sinking  fund,  the  media  annate, 
and  the  annual  and  monthly  revenues 
of  the  clergy. 

4th,  Deducciones  Personates,  such  as  the 
contribution  for  exemption  from  military 

*  Turnbull,  p.  103. 

t  Gambling  is  also  licensed. 
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64}  called  the  fatsos,  the  media* 

ku  teeularet,  the  deduction  for  the 

if  invalids,  and  the  tax  on  pawn- 

mu 

u  Miscellaneous  receipts,  such  as 

roduct  of  the  sales  of  royal  lands, 

Btnrns  of  the  old  poll  tax,  the  rents 

leant  livings   and  of    unclaimed 

Be,  the  produce  of  vendible  offioes, 

iaspitaltdades,  and  the  peflas  de  ca- 

• 

u  Casual  receipts,  such  as  deposits, 

Nations,  donations,  the  recovery  of 

ft.* 

the  Rentes  Maritime*  we  have  the 

complete    official  accounts  from 

to  1850,  giving  the  totals  of  each 

but  not  the  details,  as  these  are 

given  by  the  Cuban  government 

)  following  tables,  as  given  in  the 

9  if  la  Marina  for  January  1,  1852, 

rhich  may  be  considered  official, 

every  thing  published  in  Cuba 
first  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  go- 
sent,  are  the  most  complete  con- 
d  account,  we  believe,  of  the  leve- 
of  Cuba  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
L    The  returns  are  in  dollars  and 

The  writer  in  the  Diario  divides 
le  revenues  of  Cuba  into  two 
l :  the  Rentas  maritimasy  or  those 
d  from  the  custom-houses,  and  the 
r  terrestres,  which  include  all  other 
les  whatsoever,  enumerated  above 
the  heads  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th. 

tm  of  Omba,  derived  from  dutie*  on  Im- 
i  mnd  Exports,  from  1826  to  1850  indu- 


bmrtattaB 

Total  fcapc*tatf««d 

fltftat. 

Exportation  datho 

...•3,781,409  5    real*. 

...  4,411,9*3  8*4 

it 

5,059,879  7)4 

...  4,194,495  1*4 

«i 

5409,130  1)4 

...  3,938490  534 

t< 

5,193,967  734 

...  8,030,710  S 

i« 

5,027.095  3)4 

...  3,939,505  7)4 

«t 

4,795,405  334 

...  3890,103  034 

u 

4,793,178  0 

...  4408,708  1 

u 

5,335,371  0 

...  4,405.314  1 

u 

5,098,388  0 

...  4,791,777  3 

II 

5,430,033  0)4 

...  5,017,117  434 

II 

5,743,793  5 

...  4,997,780  434 

II 

5,809,775  3 

...  5340,008  034 

II 

0,098,954  534 

...  6,113408  3)4 

u 

7,303,078  434 

...  5,951.801  734 

II 

7,487,398  3 

. .  5,943,819  0 

II 

7.960,404  5)4 

..  6,005439  5)4 

u 

7483,340  0 

..  5490,339  434 

u 

0,987,017  1 

..  0,090,403  134 

14 

7,100.031  034 

..  5490,410  534 

II 

5,970,748  5 

..  5,413,493  3 

II 

0,153403  3)4 

..  0,001,333  7 

II 

7,494,331  334 

. .  6,174,533  4 

II 

0,883,856  5)4 

..  54*4,783  S 

M 

0,499460  3 

..  5,904,147  534 

II 

0,731,350  034 

*T«rebutl'iCib«,p.  105. 


Hie  following  exhibits  the  total 
annual  revenue  of  the  island  from  all 
sources,  to  wit :  importation  and  exporta- 
tion duties,  and  the  rentas  terrestres9  on 
the  authority  of  the  Diario: 

Total  Rothm. 

1896 $7,107,935  0 

1837 8,409,974  3)4 

1838 9,066,400  734 

1839 9,149,013  3)4 

1830 8,973,547  5 

1831 7497405  034 

1833 8,437,407  534 

1833 8,895,457 

1834 8,945,734  7)4 

1635 9,997.183  734 

1836 9,369,300  9 

1837 8,837,105  034 

1838 9473,713  634 

1839 11,904,433  5 

1840 11,006,903 

1841 11,115441  1 

1843 11,661,973 

1843 10494,057  3 

1844 : 10,480,353  7 

1845 9,199478  434 

1846 11,140,778  734 

1847 19.808,719  734 

1848 13,933,573  534 

1849 13,064,399 

1850 12,348,719  634 

In  the  elaborate  official  document  in 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  from  which  we 
derive  the  figures  of  tne  above  tablet, 
the  writer  labors  to  show  that  Cuba  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  happy 
countries  in  the  world,  even  more  so 
than  the  United  States.  He  endeavors 
to  show  that  we  are  lamentably  op- 
pressed by  taxation,  and  drops  a  tear 
over  the  heavy  burthens  of  imposts  that 
weigh  down  our  people—"  las  impuestas 
que  sobre  sus  habitant**  pesan  /" 

From  the  last  table  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  people  of  Cuba  have  to 
sustain  a  taxation  of  about  $12,500,000 
annually,  which  is  for  the  free  popula- 
tion of  tne  island  (600.000)  upwards  of 
$20  per  head,  rich  ana  poor.  Now  let 
us  look  at  the  "oppressed"  states  of 
Ohio,  New- York,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  see  how  much  the  people 
of  those  states  are  taxed  per  head.  The 
following  table,  which  we  compile,  will 
show  the  oppression : 

Amoaat  of  ttata     Amoant 
Fopaktioa.         tax  hi  IBM.  par  boa*. 

Ohio 1.980,408.... $1,390447  50.. ..$0  00 

New-York 3.097494....  6448,981  98....   1  80 

Maryland 083,035....      714,987  00....    140 

PennaylTmnla.. 3411,780  ...  4,433,088  05....  1  05 

That  little  or  nothing  of  the  $12,000,- 
000  goes  to  educate  the  people,  we  have 
shown ;  and  as  to  internal  improvement* 
by  the  government  they  do  not  amount 
to  much.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  open 
complaint  in  Cuba,  that  although  vast 
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sums  are  raised  by  taxation  ostensibly  and  militia.  Of  the^  first  there  are,  in 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  public  ordinary  times,  seven  regiments  of  in- 
roads of  the  island,  they  are  most  of  the  fantry  of  the  line,  and  five  regiments  of 
year  impassable,  so  that  communications  light  infantry ;  one  battalion  of  eight 
by  mail  are  tediously  slow.  Even  the  companies  of  artillery,  one  of  which  is 
writer  in  the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  whom  flying;  one  company  of  sappers :  also,  a 
we  have  quoted,  complains  that  the  brigade  of  two  companies,  and  six  of 
Junta  de  Fomento,  or  Board  of  Improve-  disciplined  militia,  and  four  squadrons  of 
ments,  has  for  many  years  past  done  but  royal  lancers.  The  disciplined  militia 
little  for  internal  improvements,  and  includes  three  battalions  of  free  colored 
that  little  chiefly  in  tne  jurisdiction  of  troops,  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons 
Havana,  notwithstanding  that  its  re-  (whites).  The  city  militia  is  composed 
sources  between  1824  and  1850  have  of  eight  squadrons  of  three  companies, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  each  containing  seventy  men.  Tlie  vol- 
$9,836,836,  or  $346,307  annually.  With  unteer  companies  sueltae  include  eight 
all  these  means  in  their  hands,  says  the  companies  of  white  infantry  and  thirteen 
writer,  for  the  improvement  of  the  pub-  of  cavalry;  also  twenty-two  of  free  color- 
lie  roads,  "we  have  seen  the  public  ed  infantry,  mulattoes  and  blacks, 
mail  detained  from  three  to  four  days  for  These  troops  are  distributed  through- 
the  want  of  bridges,  boats,  etc."  out  the  island^  and  as  the  regular  army,. 

The  writer,  who  tnus  exposes  the  Junta  with  all  its  officers,  is  from  old  Spain,  the 

de  Fomento,  which  body,  since  1824,  has  Creole  finds  but  little  sympathy  in  tnose 

had  the  handling  of  more  than  $9,836,-  who  are  thus  sent  to  enforce  his  obe- 

836  for  internal  improvements,  without  dience  to  the  exactions  of  his  unnatural 

making  any,  recommends  that  the  Junta  parent.     Havana,  the  key  to  the  whole 

be  suppressed,  and  its  power  and  duties  island,  is  garrisoned  by  six  regiments  of 

merged  in  those  of  the  Captain-General,  infantry,  generally  of  the  regular  army, 

Whether    the    Captain-General  would  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  one  of  horse, 

make  a  better  use  of  the  money  intend-  of  the  militia,  and  two  battalions  of  free 

ed  for  internal  improvements,  is  very  colored  troops, 

doubtful.  Religion. — The  Catholic  religion  is 

There  is  great  obscurity  ifi  all  the  gov-  the  only  religion  tolerated  by  the  govera- 
ernment  returns  of  Cuba,  as  regards  the  ment  in  Cuba.  An  effort  was  made,  a 
gross  amount  of  taxation.  The  official  few  years  ago,  by  England,  to  obtain 
.publications  which  are  made,  neither  permission  to  erect  a  Protestant  church 
comprehend  the  whole  range  of  taxes,  at  Havana,  but  without  success.  No  one 
nor  is  there  generally  affixed  to  each  can  hold  property  or  engage  in  any  kind 
head  anything  more  than  the  balance  of  business  in  Cuba,  without  first  ac- 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  general  knowledging,  in  writing,  that  he  is  an 
treasury ;  that  is,  after  deducting  the  Apostolical  Roman  Catholic ;  but  those 
enormous  rates  allowed  those  by  whom  wno  have  tender  consciences  leave  out 
the  revenues  are  collected,  the  balance  the  middle  term,  and  it  is  winked  at 
is  reported  as  the  amount  of  tax  levied  The  Creoles  are  said  to  possess  less  ininv 
on  the  people :  so  that  the  $12,000,000,  ical  feeling  towards  Protestants  than  the 
officially  reported  as  being  the  whole  tax,  latter,  in  our  northern  States,  exhibit 
is  only  the  balance,  after  all  expenses  of  towards  Roman  Catholics.  The  real  se- 
collection  are  deducted.  The  author  of  cret  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Cubans 
"Cuba  and  the  Cubans"  estimates  that  care  but  little  about  religion  of  any  kind 
the  amount  of  money  actually  collected  The  first  cathedral  in  Cuba  was  erect- 
by  the  Cuban  government  annually,  for  ed  in  1518,  by  LeoX.,  at  Baracoa,  which 
taxes,  is  about  double  the  amount  offi-  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  important 
cially  reported.  He  shows  this  to  have  place  in  Cuba.  It  now  contains  only 
been  the  case  for  the  year  1844,  and  the  2,600  inhabitants.  Adrian  VI.  removed 
system  is  now  the  same.*  it  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  1522.     It  be- 

Army. — The  Captain-General  of  Cuba  ing  destroyed  by  fire,  another  was  built 

is   commander-in-chief  of    the   army,  but  in  so  bad  a  manner  that  it  threatened 

which  is  divided  into  the  regular  troops  to  fall  down  upon  the  congregation  and 

*,.,*.*       _.  .  ~_.      ..  priests.    They  accordingly  abandoned  it 

*  "Cuba  and  tht  Cubans  "pp.  107-181.  We  should,  fn  <,c*o      tv.«  :«l««^   ™/«:«     l  _-*v~~* 

however,  receire  the  Moments  of  either  sEe  m  l6J2'     T?f  lsland  ^mained  Without 

In  thete  matters,  with  some  grain*  of  allowance.  another   until   1690,  when  another  was 
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built  by  the  king  of  Spain.    The  early  estate :  all  must  be  carried  to  the  public 

Cuban  church  was  extremely  poor.    Our  ground,  where  their  remains  are  not  per- 

Catholic  readers  will  smile  at  the  rela-  mitted  to  remain  long  undisturbed.  From 

tion  of  the  historian  Morell,  that  the  1806  to  1842,  a  period  of  thirty-six  years, 

priests  had  to  dispense  with  the  two  mon-  there  were  buried  in  the  Havana  ceme- 

acilloes,  (boys  attendant  on  the  priests,)  tery  alone — making  allowance  for  the 

and  supply  their  place  with  a  negro  be-  cholera  in  1833 — 155,304  bodies.     The 

longing  to  the  cathedral,  on  whom  they  average  cost  of  burial  is  about  $10,  which 

put   clothes  and  shoes,  that  he  might  would  give  the  churches  of   Havana 

make  a  decent  appearance  before  the  alone,  in  the  thirty-six  years,  the  sum  of 

altar.     Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  $1,553,040.     What,  then,   must    have 

1716,  when  Bishop  Valdez  visited  the  been  the  whole  church  revenues,  from 

island.  burials,  for  the  whole  island  ?    At  pre- 

At  first,  there  was  but  one  diocese,  sent,  the  amount  of  the  free  population 

which  included  not  only  the  whole  island  of  Cuba  is  about  600,000.     If  the  annual 

of  Cuba,  but  also  the  whole  of  Louisiana  mortality  of  the  island  is  4  per  cent  * 

and  the  two  Floridas,  and  all  under  one  the  number  of  deaths  per  annum  would 

bishop.    In  1 788,  the  diocese  of  Cuba  be,  for  the  whole  island,  24,000,  which, 

was  divided  into  two,  each  embracing  at  $10,  would  give  the  church  a  revenue 

half  of  the  island.     The  eastern  diocese,  of  $240,000. 

or  that  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  was  erected  The  number  of  marriages  in  the  whole 
into  an  archbishopric  in  1804 ;  the  other,  island  annually  is  about  2,400,  which,  at 
that  of  Havana,  remaining,  as  now,  un-  $5  each  on  an  average,  for  rich  and  poor, 
der  a  bishop.  The  diocese  of  Havana  would  yield  the  church  the  sum  of  $12,- 
embraces  forty-four  parochial  churches,  000.  This  is.  probably,  quite  too  low  an 
and  seventy-nine  auxiliary  ones,  while  estimate.  Tne  number  of  baptisms  in 
the  archbishopric  contains  only  twenty-  the  whole  island  is  about  24,000 ;  which, 
seven  parochial  churches  and  twelve  at  75  cents,  would  be  $18,000. 
auxiliaries ;  the  whole  subdivided  into  The  private  extra  marriage  fees,  de- 
curacies,  mandea  for  marriages  under  various  pre- 

The  revenues  of  the  church  are  derived  tences  by  the  pneste,  is  estimated,  by 

from  tithes  on  the  products  of  the  island,  Mr.  Sagra,f  at  $15,000  annually.    To 

(sugar  estates  established  since  1805  be-  al1  these  must  be  added  tne  bunal  fees 

ing  alone  exempted,)  christenings,  mar-  for  negroes,  slaves,  at  $4.50  each.    The 

riages,  deaths,  &c.     It  is  true  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  Cuba  is  about  400,- 

posseasions  of   the   church  were  con-  00°-     A  mortality  of  4  per  cent,  would 

fiscated,  some  years  ago,  but  the  tithes  &,ve  16,000,  which  at  $4.50  each  would 

are  still  collected ;  and  it  is  generally  vield  ™G  church    $72,000.    The  total 

believed  that  the  amount  of  tithes  finds  revenue  then  of  the   Cuban    Church, 

its  way  into  the  public  treasury,  and  is  omitting  many  perquisites,  would  be : 

appropriated  to  other  purposes  than  those  For  tithes $287,444 

of  religion*    The  amount  of  tithes  col-  J^ fee>- *JS22 

lected  in  1847  is  estimated  at  $267,444  uZ^tZ'^klV:.:":.::  Is.'ooo 

82,  as  the  average  amount  annually.  Baptisms 18,000 

The  laws  require  that  all  who  are  born  Burial  ottAm* 72'000 

and  die  on  the  island  must  be  christened  Total $694,444 

and  buried  by  the  church.     The  charge 

for  the  baptism  of  every  ne^ro  (and  all  The  state  of  religion  and  morals  in 
are  required  to  be  baptized)  is  75  cents,  Cuba  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The 
and  for  his  burial  $4.50,  even  if  he  be  seeds  of  infidelity  find  a  most  propitious 
only  an  infant.  The  price  for  the  burial  soil  in  all  the  island,  under  the  influence 
of  a  white  man  is  $7,  but  more  is  given  of  its  depressing  and  deteriorating  gov- 
to  the  priest  as  a  present.  The  burial  eminent.  "  No  where," J  says  the  au- 
charges  of  the  church  for  a  stranger  are  thor  of  "  Cuba  and  the  Cubans."  him- 
generally  about  $34.  All  the  above  fees  self  a  Cuban  and  a  Catholic,  "is  pre- 
go  to  the  church.  No  one  without  spe-  sented  a  more  dark  and  distressing  pic- 
eial  permission,  which  is  seldom  grant- 
ed can  have  a  family  cemetery  on  his  *  **•  Mlnor  of  "?***  and  *•  <***»*"  a*w  it 

^                                       ^                  J  at  5  per  cent.— p.  175. 

f  "  Cuba  and  the  Cubans,"  p.  175. 

*  "  Notes  on  Cuba,"  p.  809.  %  Ibtd.  p.  152. 
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tare  of  unbelief,  corruption  and  immoral-  the  vanities  of  the  world,  but  that  they 
ity."  At  the  present  day,  in  all  the  might  enjoy  them  the  more  freely.  The 
churches  in  Cuba,  a  brief  mass,  scanda-  Befenites,  especially,  were  celebrated 
lously  hurried  through,  and  witnessed  by  for  their  great  wealth,  having:  a  revenue 
a  very  few,  is  all  that  attests  the  Sab-  of  about  $1,000,000  to  be  divided  be- 
bath  of  the  Lord.  The  church  is  attend-  tween  22,  of  which  their  number  con- 
ed as  a  fashionable  place  for  meeting,  sisted.  They  dressed  in  the  finest  linen, 
gayety  and  flirtation,  says  the  same  wn-  "and  fared  sumptuously  every  day." 
fer:  "  The  ladies  ply  the  telegraphic  What  estimation  is  set  upon  the  Sab- 
fan  in  the  house  of  God  with  the  same  bath  in  Cuba,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
airs  of  coquetry  and  playfulness  as  in  fact,  that  the  law  licensing  cock-fighting 
the  theatre  and  at  the  opera,  the  young  forbids  the  exhibitions  on  all  days  but 
gentlemen  waiting  at  the  doors  for  the  the  Sabbath  and  other  religious  holidays, 
interchange  of  glances  with  their  fair  Formerly  the  robed  priest  and  all  nil 
friends- and  all  seem  intent  on  showing,  parish  visited  the  cock-pit  regularly, 
by  their  smiles  and  their  undisguised  Those,  by  the  modern  Cubans,  are  called 
disrespect,  that  they  are  neither  be-  the  palmy  days  of  cock-fighting.*  Eve- 
lievers  nor  ashamed  of  their  unbelief,  ry  town  in  Cuba  has  its  cock-pit,  the 
In  the  church  itself  are  no  expounding,  amusement  being  national.  Gambling 
no  reading,  even  of  the  gospel — no  visits  is  a  universal  passion, 
of  the  pastors — no  consolations  carried  But  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  rales  of 
to  the  dying — none  of  the  charitable  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  priests,  res- 
communities  that  abound  in  other  coun-  pecting  marriage.  Padres  not  only 
tries,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant."  marry,  but  laugh  at  the  Pope.  They 
Everywhere  in  Cuba,  among  all  clas-  declare  themselves  CathoUcos  ApostoU- 
ses,  is  seen  a  sneering  contempt  of  reli-  cos,  but  not  Romano*,  and  say  that  they 
gion,  and  the  priests  are  universally  des-  do  not  care  a  medio  for  the  Papa.    Even 

Eised.     "  The  gentry,  the  masters  of  es-  the  common  people  laugh  at  his  holi- 

ites,  the  officers  of  government,  nay,  ness,  and  pay  scarcely  any  regard  to 

the  very  priests  themselves,"  says  the  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  having 

author  above  cited,  "  exhibit  the  same  too  poor  an  opinion  of  their  spiritual 

gainful  picture  of  an  all-pervading,  all-  leaders  in  general  to  place  any  faith  in 
emoralizing  infidelity.  The  country  their  doctrines, 
curates  may,  in  general,  and  as  a  class,  In  our  article  on  Mexico  we  de- 
be  set  down  as  an  example  of  all  that  lineated  a  sufficiently  lamentable  state 
is  corrupt  in  immorality,  all  that  is  dis-  of  things  in  the  Mexican  church;  bat 
gusting  in  low  and  brutal  vice."*  that  of  Cuba  throws  the  former  oom- 
The  monks  of  Cuba  were  once  im-  pletely  in  the  shade.  The  Captain- 
mensely  wealthy.  They  owned  large  General  is,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the 
tracts  of  the  richest  soil  on  the  island,  Church  in  Cuba,  in  whose  hands  are  its 
and  their  revenues  from  their  plantations  revenues,  property  and  patronage.  He 
were  very  great.  Since  the  confiscation  nominates,  through  his  officials,  and 
of  their  property  their  power  has  passed  appoints  all  church  officers.  The  very 
away.  Most  of  them  have  left  the  members  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
island,  their  number  in  Havana  by  the  at  Havana  are  either  named  by  him  or 
census  of  1842  being  reduced  to  106,  at  Madrid,  in  disregard  of  the  canonical 
and  188  nuns.  It  is  now  quite  impossi-  proposals  of  the  board  according  to  law. 
ble  to  say,  whether  these  monks,  or  the  One  thing  is  very  singular,  that  the 
government,  who  plundered  them  of  bishopric  of  Havana  has  been  suffered  to 
their  possessions,  simply  because  they  remain  vacant  for  thirty  years ;  during 
were  monks,  were  the  more  corrupt  which  time  the  sacrament  of  confirms- 
Many  is  the  scandalous  tale  told  of  the  tion  has  not  been  administered  in  the 
old  monks  of  the  island.  Their  convents  several  districts  of  the  diocese,  which 
were  dens  of  infamy.  The  old  St.  Au-  should  be  regularly  visited  at  least  once 
gustine  convent  was  so  notorious  for  the  a  year.f 

joyous  life  of  its  inmates,  that  many       Fortresses  or  Cuba. — The  mouth  of 

young  men  of  the  first  families  entered  every  river  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  sayi 
it  as  monks,  not>  however,  to  relinquish 

*  "  Notes  on  Cuba,"  pp.  89-43.  _J 

*  M  Cuba  tad  the  Cabana,"  p.  155,  et  passim,  t  Cube,  and  the  Cubans,  p.  157 
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the  author  of  "  Notes  on  Cuba,"  is  a  genuine  miracle,  or  the  invention  of 
guarded  by  a  fort ;  he  does  not,  however,  some  cunning  padre,  we  shall  leave  it 
give  any  detailed  account  of  the  fortifi-  for  our  readers  to  decide.  It  is  related 
cations  of  the  island,  and  our  knowledge  that  the  English  disembarked  on  the 
regarding  them  is  very  limited.  The  coast  during  a  dark  night,  but  became 
most  strongly  fortified  place  in  the  island  so  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  land 
is  Havana — La  siempre  Fidilitima  Ciu~  crabs,  (of  which  we  have  already 
dad  de  San  Cristobal  de  la  Hdbana,  as  spoken,)  among  the  dead  leaves  of  the 
it  is  pompously  styled  in  all  formal  mangroves,  and  by  the  lights  of  the 
official  documents,  or  when  a  Spaniard  immense  numbers  of  cocvilos,  (fire-flies,) 
wishes  to  speak  of  the  capital  of  Cuba  that  they  believed  they  had  fallen  into  an 
with  becoming  solemnity,  as  in  ad-  ambush  ;  and  filled  with  terror,  they  fled 
dresses  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Turnbull  to  their  boats  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
very  justly  observes,  that  the  names  In  1762,  however,  they  were  more  suc- 
the  Spaniards  give  to  their  cities  are  as  cessful.  With  a  fleet  of  53  vessels,  car- 
high  sounding  as  those  they  bestow  on  rying  2,268  guns,  under  Sir  George  Pea- 
their  children.   Havana  has  been  called  cock,  and  a  land  force  of  14,400  men 


strength.    Besides  the  walls  and  ditches  men  and  a  fleet  of  16  vessels.    The 

which  surround  it,  the  city  is  defended  booty  seized  by  the  English  amounted  to 

by  six  strong  fortresses,  the  Moro  Castle,  about  $3,500,000*    Alter  this,  when  the 

the  Cabanas,*  Number  4,  the  Atares,  island  was  restored  to  Spain,  more  ez- 

the  Principe,  and  the  Punta.    The  first  tensive  fortifications  were  made  from 

and  last  serve  to  protect  the  entrance  of  funds  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Mexico,  f 

the  harbor:  the  second  is  a.sort  of  citadel;  The   Spanish  authorities  at  Havana 

and  the  others  are  so  placed  as  to  cover  are  extremely  jealous  of  the  curiosity  of 

the  approaches  by  land.    In  the  arsenal  foreigners,  allowing  no  one  to  visit  the 

of  the  Havana  there  have  been  built,  at  inte^or  ^e  fortifications. 

different  tunes,  49  ships  of  the  line,  22  rhe  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  San- 

fhgates,  seven  packet  ships,  nine  brigs  tiag0  ^  alg0  gangly  defended   by  a 

™^T\.*ndr1tJ%x  ?cnoone1r8-    The  fortress  called  Moro,  standing  on  a  rocky 

whole  line  of  fortification  embraces  a  emmence :  and  also  by  a  fortification, 

sort  of  irregular  polygon,  of  an  elliptical  La  Estrella,  erected  on  the  same  side, 

form,  the  greater  diameter  of  which  is  near  the  level  of  fhe  wate    jugt  withSn 

2,100  yards,  wid  the  smaller  1,200  yards  ^  extreme  point  on  whicn  the  Moro 

in  extent    The  entrance  to  the  harbor  gtands     The  \MhoT  ig  about  four  mile8 

of  Havana  is  between  the  Moro  and   in  len^u  from  north  to  WVLih   narrow, 

Punta  castles,  and  is  about  1,500  yards   DUj.  verydeep. 

long,  and  350  yards  wide  in  the  nar-      No  writer  we  believe,  has  attempted  to 

rowest  part.    It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  military 

the  safest,  best  defended,  and  most  cap*-  workg  of  Cuba     mdeeA  witn  the  excep- 

eioos  harbors  in  the  world.    The  depth  '  ^ 

of  water  at  the  entrance  is  not  less  than      #  ^  n  wd  lne  clerfy  of  mruUL 

eight  fathoms,  at  low   water.     The  tide    most   unmercifully.     The   following   letter  from 

there  rises  about  22  inches.  Count  Albemarle,  commander  of  the  land  foress,  to 

_____  _  _  .    .  the  Bishop  of  Havana,  will  show  how  politely  the 

The  Moro  and  Punta  fortresses  were  thing  was  done : 
commenced  by  the  first  governor   of     ilt.       _  -B_     T  m __,  #.  . 

o                r\       iJ        j     ip  ■  J_     _  *«.     .  "Morr  Illvstbious  Sib:— I  am  sorry  to  be 

Havana,  Don  Juan  de   lejada,   between  un&eT  the  necessity  of  writing  to  your  Lordship 

,1584    and  1602.     The   English  tried  to  what  ought  to  have  been  thought  of  tome  daye  ago, 

*«V_»   un-.nA    u„   aBMi„u    «n    iask    K»f  *is:  a  donation   from  the  Church  to  the   Com- 

take   Havana  by   assault,  in    1655,   but  mandeMn-Chicfofthe  victorious  army.    Theleaet 

Jailed,  with  a  great  loss  Of  men,  having  that  your  Lordship  can  ofler  will  be  $100,000.    I 

been  frustrated,  as  historians  relate,  by  a  "i«*  "> live  in  peace "Mj*mUi^pnA£to 

_.       ,       .m       ^  «  ».   i     .7     -1:11    the  Church,  as  I  have  ahown  in  all  that  has  hitherto 

miracle,   tne  memory  Ot    wnicn  IS  Still    occurred,  and  I  hope  that  your  Lordship  will  not 
perpetuated  by  the  name  of  lot  congrejos,    tive  me  reason  to  alter  my  intentions.     I  kiss  your 

the  crab  miracle.    It  is  a  Spanish  tale  ******  ^^  humble  MrYMl, 

told  on  the  English,  but  whether  it  was  '*  albbmabh." 

«  Havana,  19th  Oct.  170s." 
♦  TW»  fortress  cost  »40,000,000,  t  Apuntes,  para  la  Historica  de  U  Islada  Cuba, 
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tion  of  those  of  Havana,  nothing    is  shall  fully  deserve    your    excellency*! 

known  of  the  other  fortifications  except  confidence.7' 

what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  merely  3.  The  captain-general  is  also  em- 
accidental  notices  of  travelers.  This  powered  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  travelers  whatever  royal  orders  or  general  decreet, 
generally  are  more  intent  upon  making  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  ad- 
a  book  than  on  giving  information.  We  ministration,  or  in  any  part  of  them,  ai 
presume,  however,  that  with  the  excep-  he  may  think  conducive  to  the  royal 
tion  of  those  of  Havana,  the  fortifications  service ;  his  acts  only  being  subject  to 
of  Cuba  are  quite  insignificant.  the  approval  of  the  sovereign  of  Span. 
Government.  —  The  government  of  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Cuba 
Cuba  is  that  of  an  almost  absolute  vice-  was  included  in  the  constitutional  re- 
royalty.  The  governor  of  the  island,  form,  published  in  the  Estatuto  Real  In 
who  bears  the  pompous  title  of  Gobema-  1837,  the  democratic  constitution  of  1812 
dor  Superior  Civil,  President*  de  las  Audi-  was  proclaimed,  and  General  Lorenzo, 
encias  y  Capitan  General  de  la  Isla,  is,  in  Governor  of  Santiago,  repeated  its  pro- 
fact,  the  Alter  Ego  of  the  sovereign  of  mulgation  in  Santiago.  Captain-General 
Spain,  and  dependent  upon  no  other  per-  Tacon  sent  an  armed  expedition  to  pot 
son.  His  word  is  law,  his  decisions  are  down  the  movement.  General  Lorenso 
final,  and  it  is  an  act  of  sedition  for  more  took  refuge  on  board  of  a  British  man-of- 
than  two  persons  to  lay  at  his  feet  a  peti-  war,  on  the  invitation  of  the  commander, 
tion.  By  the  royal  order  of  the  Crown  whose  name  is  suppressed.  Lorenzo  was 
of  Spain,  dated  Madrid,  28th  of  May,  taken  to  Havana,  and  delivered  to  Tacoo, 
1825,  which  order  has  ever  since  been,  who  banished  him  from  the  island.  Thus 
and  is  now,  in  full  force,  the  captain-  was  suppressed  all  constitutional  govern- 
generals  are  clothed  with  almost  un-  ment  and  rights  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Tumbull 
limited  powers,  to  enable  them,  in  the  declares  that  the  delivery  of  Lorenzo  to 
language  of  the  order  itself  "  to  keep  in  Tacon  was  by  the  agreement  of  the  for- 
quietude  H.  M.  faithful  inhabitants,  con-  mer,  and  not  from  any  treachery  on  the 
fine  within  the  proper  limits  such  as  part  of  the  English  commander, 
would  deviate  from  the  path  of  honor,  To  complete  the  subjugation  of  Cuba 
and  punish  such  as,  forgetting  their  du-  and  strip  it  of  its  rights,  the  Cuban  dep- 
tieSj  would  dare  commit  excesses  in  op-  uties  legally  elected,  were,  the  same 
position  to  our  wise  laws;''  -'and  to  pre-  year,  (1837,)  refused  admittance  at  U» 
vent  the  embarrassments  which,  under  Spanish  Cortes,  all  colonial  represent*- 
extraordinary  circumstances,  might  arise  tion  being  denied.  The  Cortes,  at  the 
from  a  division  in  the  command,  and  same  time,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
from  the  complicated  authority  and  pow-  that  hereafter  Cuba  should  be  governed 
ers  of  the  different  officers  of  govern-  by  special  laws.* 
ment,  for  the  important  end  of  maintain-  Tne  isle  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  seT- 
ing  in  that  island  his  sovereign  authority  eral  distinct  jurisdictions— civil,  judicial, 
and  the  public  quiet^"  the  captain-gen-  military,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  milj- 
erals  are  invested  tary  comprises  the  whole  island,  and  isdi- 

1.  With  the  whole  extent  of  power,  vided  into  two  departments,  a  western  and 
which,  by  the  Royal  Ordinances,  is  an  eastern,  each  embracing  one-half  of 
granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged  the  island.  There  was  a  department  of  the 
towns.  That  is — the  isle  of  Cuba  has  centre,  which  was  suppressed  in  Augurf* 
been,  ever  since  1825,  under  martial  1851 ;  and  the  writer  of  the  paper  in 
law.  the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  which  we  have 

2.  The  captain-general  has  '<  most  am-  so  often  quoted,  intimates  that  the  sop- 
pie  and  unrestricted  authority"  to  re-  pression  also  of  the  eastern  department 
move  from  the  island  "  such  persons  1S  contemplated,  and  would  be  an  im- 
holdin"  offices,  from  the  government  or  provement.  Each  of  the  two  depart- 
not,  whatever  their  occupation,  rank,  ments  is  divided  into  sections,  partidos, 
class,  or  situation  in  life  may  be,  whose  an(^  cuartones.  Each  department  is  on- 
residence  there  you  ( the  captain-gen-  der  a  commander-general ;  each  section 
eral)  may  believe  prejudicial,  or  whose  under  a  com mander-of •arms ;  each  par- 
public  or  private  conduot  may  appear  tido  under  a  petty  judge,  with  the  title 
suspicious  to  you;  employing  in  their  .  _  .  .  ..  _  .  ,0, .  _  ..„. 
stead  faithful'servants  of  rf.  M.,  who  c^^     ^  ^^  PP*  m*  ^^ 
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iff  captain ;  and  each  cuarton  under  a  tricts,  and  arrest  all  deserters  or  delin- 

eader  of  patrol.    The  captain-general  quents,  transmitting   annually  to   the 

m  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the  captain-general  a  statistical  return  or 

irhole  island.  census  of  all  the  inhabitants  residing 

The  political  division  of  the  island  is  within  their  jurisdiction.    Inallthepro- 

livided  into  two  provinces— the  western,  vinces  there  is  a  large  number  of  these.* 

hat  of  Havana ;  and  the  eastern,  that  They  are  a  set  of  worthies  generally  re- 

4  Santiago  de  Cuba.    The  captain  is  the  presented  as  very  corrupt.    Such  is  the 

rivil  governor  of  the  western ;  and  the  character,  indeed,  given  to  all  the  petty 

governor  of  Santiago  that  of  the  eastern,  officers  of  the  government.    They  are 

The  judicial  division  contains  two  nearly  all  of  them  from  old  Spain,  a 

jurisdictions — that  of  the  Royal  Pre-  Creole  being   scarcely  ever  intrusted 

ferian  Audience  of  Havana,  and  that  of  with  any  office.    Those  officers,  depen- 

ihe  Roytti  Audience  of  Puerto  Principe,  dent  on  their  fees,  prey  like  so  many 

rhe  first  comprises  the  western  depart-  vultures  upon  the  unprotected  within 

nent  and  the  second  the  eastern.  their  jurisdiction.      Nor    are  the  rich 

The  maritime  division  comprises  the  without  the  pale  of  their  power;  and 

irhole  island,  under  a  general  marine  those  having   no  influence    with   the 

sommand.    It  is  divided  into  five  pro-  heads  of  the  island   government,  are 

rinces — Havana,  Trinidad,  San  Juande  sometimes  largely  fleeced  by  them* on 

loa    Remedios,    Neuvitas    and    Cuba,  most  frivolous  pretexts.     Some  of  them 

which  are  also  divided  into  districts,  make  a  boast  of  the  large  fines  they 

Each  province  has  a  commander,  and  constantly  collect   from    the    people.f 

each  district  an  adjutant.  The  administration  of  justice  in  criminal 

The  division  of  the  Real  Hacienda,  as  cases,  in  Cuba,  is  unique.    The  accused 

a  tuperintendency.  includes  the  whole  is  required  to  prove  his  innocence,  instead 

island,  and  is  subdivided  into  three  in-  of  his  being  accounted  innocent  until 

tendencies  —  Havana,   Puerto  Principe  his   guilt  is  established  by  legal  evi- 

md  Cuba ;  and  these  again  are  sub-  dence.    Trial  by  jury  is,  of  course,  un- 

iivided  into  sub-delegations.     The  ec-  known. 

slesiastical  divisions  we  have  already  The  ayuntamiento  of  Havana  consists 

iescribed  under  the  head  of  Religion.  at  present  we  believe,  of  twelve  corre- 

At  Matanzas,  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  gidores.  They  form  a  body,  which  per- 
Pnerto  Principe  and  Cienfuegos,  there  petuates  itself  with  the  aid  of  the  cap- 
ire  officers  with  the  title  of  governor,  tain-general,  who  presides  over  their 
•rho  are  appointed  by  the  captaih-gene-  meetings.  They  were  formerly  elected 
ral,  but  whose  office  is  in  iact  of  a  ju-  by  the  people,  but  under  the  present 
dicial  nature,  extending  to  disputed  improved  state  of  things,  the  people  are 
points  of  every  sort>  civil  criminal,  or  relieved  from  all  trouble  about  their 
military.  Subordinate  to  them  are  eight  election.  Each  of  the  members  is 
lieutenancies,  called  capitanias  dguerra.  bound  to  take  the  same  oath  as  is  ad- 

The  captain-general  of  the  island  has  ministered  to  the  Spanish  military  orders 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  military  mat-  of  Santiago,  Alcontava  and  Calatrava, 
ten,  and  is  president  ex  officio  of  the  Real  which  is  "to  defend  the  purity  of  the 
Audienda  at  Puerto  Principe,  which  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin."} 
tribunal  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  The  chief  secular  tribunals  of  the 
other  affaire,  civil  or  criminal  brought  Havana  are— first,  that  of  the  captain- 
before  it  in  foro  contention.  In  all  the  general,  who  has  for  his  assessors  in 
oities  and  towns  of  the  island  there  are  military  matters  an  auditor  de  guerra, 
municipal  bodies  called  ayunta^ientos  an<*  m  civil  disputes  the  asesores  genc- 
Mrpetw*,  exercising  judicial  functions,  rales,  who  likewise  exercise  the  duties 
There  are  also,  in  the  rural  districts,  of  the  civil  magistracy  of  their  own 
officers  called  jueces  padaneos,  a  sort  of  proper  authority.  The  tribunal  of  the 
itinerant  village  judges  or  justices  of  the  okmdes  ordinarios  has  also  cognizance, 
peace,  appointed  by  the  local  governors,  in  the  first  instance,  of  civil  and  military 
heir  functions  resemble  more  those  of  disputes.  The  ayuntamiento  itself  also 
a  commissary  of  police  than  those  of  a  nas  a  certain  judicial  jurisdiction,  as  in 
magistrate,  it  being  their  duty  to  watch  cases  involving  a  sum  not  exceeding 
Brer  the  movements  of  the  people,  to  *  Turnbuirs  Cuba,  p.  m. 
preserve  the    tranquillity  of  their  dis-  t  Note*  on  Cuba,  p.  im. 

n                                    ^          J  t  Tnrabuir*  Cuba,  p.  JM7. 
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$300,  in  which  it  hears  and  decides  an  of  salaries.  The  fee  of  the  judge  is  de- 
appeal  from  other  decisions.  The  appeal  termined  by  his  rank  and  the  length  of 
must  be  heard  within  thirty  days,  and  a  his  sittings ;  so  that  he  is  never  tired  of 
judgment  be  rendered  within  forty,  sitting — "an  admirable  contrivance," 
This  term  is  declared  to  be  impregnable;  says  Mr.  Turnbull,  "  for  making  justice 
in  so  much  so,  that  an  hour  after  it  ex-  not  cheap  and  speedy,  but  as  dear  and 
pires  the  jurisdiction  ceases,  the  cause  dilatory  as  possible."  Cuban  judges  know 
remains  in  statu  quo  ante,  ana  the  origin-  how  to  turn  the  law's  delay  to  profitable 
al  sentence  becomes  irrevocable.  In  account.  The  juez  letrada,  or  judge 
these  cases  of  appeal  the  whole  ayunta-  learned  in  the  law,  is  paid  $1  25  per 
mienio  does  not  sit :  it  names  two  com-  hour  in  all  cases,  besides  fifty  cents  for 
missioners,  who,  together  with  the  judge,  his  signature.*  If  required  to  leave  the 
a  quo,  and  the  assessors  of  the  captain-  town  where  his  court  is  held,  he  re- 
genera],  decide  the  case.*  ceives  $10  for  every  day,  or  part  of  a 
Sixteen  commissaries  of  police  are  day,  he  is  engaged.  The  fee  of  a 
appointed  annually  by  the  ayuntami-  juez  no  Utrado  is  $1  per  hour,  and  $6 
entos  for  the  various  districts  or  barrios  per  day,  if  he  goes  out  of  town ;  and 
into  which  the  city  is  divided.  fifty  cents  for  his  signature. 

There  is  also  a  commercial  tribunal  Judicial  proceedings  are  wholly  coo- 
at  Havana,  consisting  of  a  prior,  consul*,  ducted  in  writing ;  viva  voce  pleading, 
a  consnUor,  and  an  escribano,  whose  ju-  like  trial  by  jury,  being  totally  unknown, 
risdiction  extends  only  to  commercial  Lawyers  are  paid  according  to  the  nam- 
affairs ;  but  before  any  one  can  address  ber  of  pages  to  which  they  can  spin  out 
himself  to  this  tribunal,  he  must  first  go  their  argument ;  and  the  assessor,  who 
before  the  juez  avenidor,  or  mediating  reads  the  pleadings,  and  makes  his  re- 
judge,  whose  duty  it  is,  like  that  of  the  port  on  them  to  the  judge,  is  paid  at  the 
juge  de  paix,  in  France,  to  endeavor  to  same  rate  with  the  abogado,  or  twenty- 
conciliate  the  parties,  and  prevent  liti-  five  cents  per  folio,  which  makes  toe 
gation ;  but  the  result  is  more  generally  fee  of  the  assessor  equal  to  the  joint  fees 
a  multiplication  of  fees,  since  the  honest  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides.  For  ia- 
mediator  must  also  be  paid  for  his  trouble,  terlocutory  judgments  the  assessor  re- 
All  judges  and  otner  judicial  func-  ceives  $4 ;  and  for  definitive  judgment* 
tionaries,  of  Cuba,  from  the  President  of  $8.  The  assessors  are  paid  also  for  at- 
the  Real  Audiencia,  or  Supreme  Court  tendance  at  the  same  rate  with  the 
of  Puerto  Principe,  to  the  alguazil  ana  judges  of  the  highest  class, 
door-keeper,  are  all  paid  by  fees  instead 


ART.  II.-8HIP  CANAL  AORO88  THE  PENINSULA 

OF  FLORIDA. 

The  project  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  By  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be 
Peninsula  of  Florida  is  of  long  standing,  seen  that  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  ex- 
The  dangers  of  the  intricate  navigation  tends  some  degrees  of  latitude  sooth- 
among  the  reefs  and  sunken  rocks  which  wardly  along  the  Atlantic  coast  into  the 
encircle  the  southern  end  of  the  penin-  Gulf;  and  consequently  the  commerce 
sula,  as  well  as  the  extensive  detour  to  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
reach  the  Gulf  ports,  have  long  made  it  great  west  is  obliged  to  make  a  long  de- 
desirable  to  the  commercial  world  to  tour  to  the  southward,  and  thread  an  in- 
find  some  means  of  obviating  these  tricate  channel  amid  reefs  and  shoak 
dangers  and  difficulties.  A  ship  canal  in  order  to  reach  the  Atlantic  or  oonti- 
has,  in  the  first  instance,  been  naturally  nental  parts,  passing  several  hundreds 
suggested  as  the  most  advantageous  of  miles  out  of  their  direct  course,  with 
mode,  if  practicable,  of  overcoming 
these  obstacles.  .  *,To  *hUl  p™"  tor  *^"™LZ*J*  ^f 

plain ;  for  we  hare  been  charged  by  notaries,  * 
good  way  this  aide  of  Cuba,  ft  for  a  bar* 
*  Turnbnli's  Cuba,  p.  947-8.  tore. 
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peat  loss  of  time  and  exposed  to  dan-  tributary,  the  Ocklawaha.    This  most 

pious  risks.  singular  river,  the  St.  John's,  heads  in 

This  it  will  be  seen  would  be  entire-  the  southerly  portion,  runs  due  north. 
j  obviated  by  a  connection  of  the  Gulf  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast,  ana 
rith  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  an  arti-  empties  into  the  Atlantic,  about  lat 
ioial  channel,  carried  across  the  upper  30°.  Its  tributary,  the  Ocklawaha. 
r  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  likewise  runs  from  the  south,  parallel 
oost  favorably  as  to  direction  at  the  for  a  long  distance  with  the  St.  John's, 
Mints  where  the  peninsular  formation  and  empties  into  that  river  about  120 
legins.  These  point*  are  presented  on  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  sources  of  each, 
he  Gulf  at  the  Harbor  of  St.  Mark's,  as  of  most  of  the  peninsular  streams,  are 
2edar  Keys,  or  Tampa  Bay.  and  on  the  to  be  found  in  cypress  swamps  and  wet 
Atlantic  coast,  by  the  moutns  of  the  St.  savannas.  They  have  but  little  current^ 
tahn's  and  St.  Mary's  Rivers.  Of  these  and  the  St.  John's  is  affected  by  the  tide 
arbors,  in  their  present.situation,  Tampa  for  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  re- 
lay, the  most  southerly  of  these  named,  sembles  more  an  arm  of  the  sea  than  an 
I  vie  most  suitable  on  the  GulfL  on  ac-  ordinary  river.  Upon  the  Gulf  side  a 
taunt  of  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  few  small  streams,  naving  their  sources 
ar  a  like  reason  St.  Mary's  is  the  most  at  no  great  elevation  above  tide-water, 
citable  on  the  Atlantic  side.  These  run  their  short  courses  sluggishly,  ana 
tro  harbors,  at  their  most  proximate  empty  into  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of 
Mints,  are  —  miles  distant  from  each  elevation  of  the  surveyed  country  is  found 
ither.  The  harbors  on  each  side,  near-  a  few  miles  west  of  the  St.  John's,  and 
at  to  each  other,  are  those  of  Cedar  is  160  feet.  A  range  or  ridge  of  sand 
Cevs  on  the  Gulf  and  St.  John's  on  the  hills  extends  along,  parallel  with  the  St. 
Illantic,  but  neither  of  these  will  now  John's  from  the  St.  Mary's,  some  150  or 
tdmit  vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  200  miles  southwardly.  On  the  summit 
eet  It  is,  however,  conjectured  that  of  this  range  a  large  number  of  small 
he  bar  of  the  St.  John's  River  may  be  lakes  or  ponds  are  found  without  any 
tonsiderably  improved  at  a  moderate  apparent  connection  with  each  other, 
allay.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  in-  and  the  larger  number  without  any  visi- 
reased  depth  of  water  could  by  any  ble  outlet  or  inlet.  The  soil  of  this  ridge 
vscticable  means  be  obtained  at  Cedar  is  for  the  most  part  a  coarse  loose  sand, 
Ceys.  If  the  entrance  to  the  St.  John's  constituting  sand  hills  of  a  most  barren 
liver  could  be  improved,  then  Tampa  and  unproductive  description.  Further 
lay  would,  in  respect  to  the  necessary  to  the  west,  a  limestone  formation  pre- 
lepth  of  water,  be  the  most  available  sents  itself  of  a  loose  kind,  with  flint 
x>int  of  connection,  and  at  the  nearest  rock.  In  this  section  sinks  and  caverns, 
wacticable  points  would  be  a  distance  of  or  rock  wells  abound ;  numerous  small 
—  miles.  streams  disappear  in  these  sinks,  and 

Suggestions  have  also  been  made  of  there  is  evidently  a  disjointed  subterra- 

naking  artificial  harbors  at  Indian  Riv-  neous  formation. 

tr  and  St  Augustine.    But,  referring  to       It  seems  not  to  be  generally  under- 

hose  now  in  existence,  it  will  be  seen  stood  that  an  examination  and    topo- 

hat  the  only  harbors  now  possessing  the  graphical  survey  by  a  board  of  engineers 

equisite  depth  of  water  are  Tampa  Bay  was  had  in  1827  and  1828,  under  the 

ind  St  Mary's,  —  miles  apart.  direction  of  Gen.  Bernard.    The  country 

The  next   question    which  presents  was  explored  and  lines  of  level  run  in 

Uelf  is,  as  to  whether  the  nature  of  the  several  directions,  embracing  St.  Mark's 

xxmtry  through  which  such  a  channel  as  the  most  northeily- westerly  terminus, 

ronld  have  to  be  constructed,  affords  and  Tampa  Bay  as  the  most  southerly. 

he  requisite  supply  of  water,  and  is  in  The  capacity  of  all  the  lakes  and  streams 

fiber  respects  practicable  for  such  a  which  might  be  used  to  supply  such  a 


canal  was  estimated,  and  a  full  report, 
As  has  been  remarked,  the  Peninsula  accompanied  with  a  large  map,  was 
£  Florida  extends  southwardly  about  made  oy  them,  and  published  by  Con- 
dor hundred  miles,  with  an  average  gress  in  1829.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
ridth  of  about  one  hundred.  The  only  that  they  reported  unfavorably  in  re- 
ivers of  much  importance  within  this  ference  to  a  ship  canal,  on  the  ground 
tauniula,   are  the  St  John's,  and  its  of  a  deficiency  of  water  upon  the  sum- 
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mit  levels  to  supply  a  canal  of  the  re-  pecuniary  view,  is  not  equivalent  to  the 

quired   size.    They,   however,  reported  expense ;   and  secondly,  that  the  aid  of 

that  a  canal  of  ordinary  size  and  depth  the  general  government  cannot  be  ob- 

might  probably  be  constructed.    From  tained.    The  work  would  be  a  southern 

the  results  of  personal  observation  of  the  one?  and  although    in  all    respects  t 

face  of   the  country  between  the   St.  national  object,  yet  the  past  legislation 

John's  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  of  Congress  has  shown  that  the  South 

writer  entertains  but  little  doubt  of  the  never   has    and   probably    never   will 

correctness  of  the  conclusions  arrived  obtain  the  aid  of  the  government  in  any 

at  by  the  board  of  survey,  although  he  extensive  works  of  public  improvement, 

would  gladly  be  convinced  otherwise.  The  Florida  reefs,  bordering  a  national 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  and  world-used  channel,  have  been  left 

subject    of   a    ship    canal    across    the  but  scantily  lighted  for  years,  in  face  of 

Peninsula  of  Florida  was  brought  up  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  commer- 
before  the  Senate  by  Senator  Brooke,  of  cial  world,  and  they  have  been,  indeed, 

Mississippi,  and  a  favorable  report  made  but  recently  surveyed.     Of  the  annual 

upon  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  the  appropriations  for  nvere  and  harbors,  but 

Treasury;   an  appropriation  of  $20,000  a  pittance  comes  to  the   South.    The 

was   thereupon  made,  and  we  presume  political  influence  of  the  South  is  not 

during  the  coming  winter  a  new  survey  now  and  will  not  be  very  soon  sufficient 

will  be  made  upon  other  proposed  lines  to  obtain  from  the  general  government 

than  those   which  have  been  already  the  funds  for  the  construction  of  such  a 

examined,  but  we  entertain  no  expecta-  work.    I  have  seen  an  estimate  of  its 

tion  that  any  route  will  be  found  which  expense,   but  in  the  November  No.  of 

will  afford  anything  more  extensive  than  this  Review  I  see  an  estimate  of  a  ship 

a  boat  canal.  canal  of  seven  miles  in  length,   with 

Two  routes  have  recently  been  brought  artificial  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
before  the  public,  the  one  contemplating  Mississippi  to  be  30  feet  in  depth  and 
cutting  through  from  Tampa  Bay  to  100  feet  wide,  set  down  at  over  $10:- 
Indian  River,  and  the  other  from  the  St.  000,000.  What>  then,  will  be  the  esu- 
John's  to  St.  Mark's,  ior  both  of  which  mate  of  one  from  one  to  two  hundred 
routes  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  miles  in  length  ?  There  will  be,  more- 
claimed.  In  reference  to  the  first  over,  to  be  encountered  the  constitn- 
named,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  neither  tional  scruples  entertained  at  the  South 
the  upper  St.  John's  nor  Indian  River  itself  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
possesses  much  depth  of  water,  which  general  government  to  engage  in  such  a 
difficulty  it  is  proposed  to  obviate  by  the  work. 

construction  of  an  artificial  harbor  at  A  ship  rail-road  has  also  been  sag- 
Indian  River.  Whether  such  a  harbor,  gested.  We  fear  a  road  sufficient  to 
laying  its  coast  aside,  could  be  con-  transport  a  laden  ship  weighing,  say 
structed,  which  would  not  be  affected  by  2.000  tons,  would  require  a  new  race  of 
the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  question  Brobdignags  to  construct  and  engineer 
not  yet,   we  believe,  solved  by  expe-  the  matter. 

rience  in    any  similar  locality.      The       In  view  of  all  these  difficulties  and 

second  route  from  St.  John's  to  St.  Mark's,  obstacles,  would  it  not  be  better  to  look 

admitting  the  conjectures  as  to  quantity  at  the  actual  and  practical  wants  of  oar 

of  water  at  summit  levels,  labors  under  country,  and  the  feasible  and  accessible 

the  disadvantage  of  having  a  suitable  mode  or  supplying  them  ?     It  seems  to 

harbor  at  neither  end,  and  requiring  the  us  that  the  true  interests  of  commerce 

expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  to  require  the  immediate  construction  of  a 

make  and  improve  harbors  at  both  ends  rail-road  across    the    peninsula.     Hut 

of  the  route.  subject    has    been    fully  discussed  in 

But)  admitting  there  are  any  other  former  numbers  of  this  Review,  and  ft 
plans  to  be  physically  practicable^  there  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the 
are  other  extraneous  difficulties  in  the  country,  and  particularly  to  that  be- 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  tween  the  Atlantic  and  New-Orleans 
gigantic  plan  as  trie  construction  of  a  and  the  Gulf  ports,  fully  demonstrated, 
ship  canal,  costing,  probably,  not  less  besides  its  forming  a  link  to  the  transit 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  trade  of  the  Pacific. 
The  first  of  these  is,  the  object,  in  a       It  is  estimated  that  a  first-class  rail- 
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road  may  be  constructed  to  connect  the  circuit  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles. 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  at  a  cost  of  less  than  Two  rival  companies  are  now  en- 
three  millions  of  dollars,  fully  furnished  deavoring  to  reach  the  Gulf  through  the 
and  eauipped.  Such  a  road  would  State  of  Georgia,  the  one  from  oruns- 
bring  New-York  and  New-Orleans  with-  wick  and  the  other  to  connect  with 
in  four  days  of  each  other,  and  as  a  part  of  Savannah,  and  the  city  of  Savannah  has 
the  chain  of  travel  to  California  it  would  voted  a  subscription  of  half  a  million 
lessen  the  time  very  materially.  It  towards  the  one  making  its  terminus 
could,  moreover,  be  constructed  within  there.  With  similar  public  spirit,  New- 
a  twelvemonth,  if  desired.  All  things  Orleans  would  long  since  nave  con- 
considered,  we  believe  no  projected  structed  a  road  across  Florida.  The 
route  possesses  the  commercial  ad-  Georgia  routes  are  over  500  miles  in 
vantages  of  a  direct  route  across  the  length;  one  across  Florida  would  not 
Peninsula  of  Florida.  Five  hours  of  need  to  be  more  than  150  in  length 
time  would  transfer  the  traveler  from  across  a  level  country,  and  of  cheap 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf)  and  avoid  a  construction. 


ART.  III.— SOUTHERN    ENTERPRISE-LINE    OF   STEAM-SHIPS 

FROM    NORFOLK    TO    EUROPE. 

[Wi  hare  on  several  occaaione  called  attention,  through  the  pagee  of  the  Review,  to  the  movement 
being  made  in  Virginia,  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  foreign  steamers,  and  have,  in  our  volumes 
upon  the  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South,  condensed  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon  the  general 
subject.    Ws  are  pleased  to  add  the  following  contribution.]— Editob. 

Our  attention  has  been  forcibly  at-  ways  had  within  our  reach  a  large  share 

tracted  by  a  correspondence,  published  of  foreign  commerce,  the  advantages  of 

in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  which  we  have  declined,  and  with  un- 

headed,  "  A  Line  of  Steamers  from  Vir-  rivaling  and  sisterly  affection  poured  into 

ginia  to  Europe."    The  correspondence  the  lap  of  our  sister  state.  New-York 

is  conducted  with  marked  ability,  de-  That  state,  through  the  labor  of  the 

monstraUng  clearly  that  the  gentlemen  South,  has  acquired  influence,  opulence 

conducting  it  are  well-informed  on  the  and  power.     We  of  the  South   have 

subject  they  present  for  Southern  con-  been  pleased  to  witness  her  prosperity, 

sideration.    Connected  with  the  corres-  feeling  that  we  had  contributed  much 

pondence,  (and  forming  a  part  of  it,)  is  to  her  onward  march  to  greatness.    That 

a  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  greatness,  acquired  by  our  liberality  and 

giving  his  full   concurrence    in   their  labor,  has  reached  a  pitch  threatening 

views.  our    commercial   independence.      The 

We  solicit  attention  to  this  subject^  as  prices  of  our  staples  are  regulated  by 
one  of  vital  interest  to  the  South,  and  her  standard.  Sne;  combined  with  a 
which  should  be  well  understood  by  our  port  in  Europe,  (Liverpool)  settles  the 
southern  readers.  If  approved  by  them,  amount  we  shall  receive  for  our  labor, 
their  co-operation  will  insure  success  to  New- York  has  not  claimed  this  suprem- 
the  plan  proposed.  Let  the  South  be  acy,  this  dictatorial  power  to  regulate, 
true  to  herself  and  she  can,  without  and  fix  the  prioe  on  our  productions; 
trespassing  in  the  slightest  degree  on  but  it  was  a  voluntary  surrender  on  the 
the  rights  or  immunities  of  her  Northern  part  of  the  South,  of  which  New- York 
sisters,  command  a  very  large  share  of  very  properly  availed  herself)  and 
foreign  trade.  The  staples  in  that  trade  through  which  she  has  acquired  an  in- 
are  cotton,  tobacco  and  flour.  The  fluence  and  wealth,  subversive  of  south- 
South  produces,  and  has  command  of  era  advancement  m  commercial  pros- 
the  two  first  ana  most  important  articles,  perity.  The  circumstances  of  our  coun- 
(cotton  and  tobacco,)  and  her  flour  is  no-  try,  at  the  time  of  this  voluntary  surren- 
toriouflly  the  best  for  exportation,  (keep-  der  of  trade,  bear  no  resemblance  to  her 
ing,  as  it  does,  sweet  m  all  climates  present  condition.  At  that  time  our 
throughout  the  season.)  We  have  al-.  trade  was  contracted,  our  capital  limit- 
vol.  xiv.  3 
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ed,  and  the  balance  of  trade  very  heav-  ence  to  which  we  hare  solicited  atten- 
ily  against  us.  The  rivalry  then  was  tion,  it  will  be  found  that  Norfolk,  Vir- 
between  this  nation  and  our  foreign  ginia,  is  the  point  selected  as  the  great 
markets,  principally  English.  With  a  entrepot  of  southern  commerce.  The 
contracted  trade  and  limited  capital,  and  advantages  of  this  selection  hare  been 
that  capital,  limited  as  it  was.  principally  too  clearly  and  powerfully  portrayed  by 
foreign,  our  position  among  the  commer-  the  writers  to  require  further  illostra- 
cial  nations  of  the  earth  was,  indeed,  pit-  tion.  If  the  South  will,  with  one  heart 
iable.  To  remedy  this  deplorable  state  of  and  one  hand,  unite  upon  this  point, 
things,  to  lessen  the  ruinous  balances  of  Norfolk  will  in  a  very  few  rears  prove  a 
trade  againft  us,  was  a  subject  well-cal-  successful  rival  of  New- York  in  com- 
culated  to  attract  the  attention  and  ex-  mercial  enterprise, 
cite  the  energies  of  every  patriot  citi-  Timid  men  will  talk  of  the  dispropor- 
zen.  New-York  took  the  start  in  this  tion  of  northern  and  southern  capital- 
laudable  and  patriotic  enterprise.  Her  the  abundance  in  the  North,  the  spare ity 
success  has  vastly  exceeded  our  most  in  the  South,  and  quote  upon  us  the 
sanguine  expectations,  and  has  totally  old  mercantile  dogma,  (not  less  erroneous 
changed  our  position  among  the  com-  than  old,)  that  capital  would  attract  and 
mercial  nations  of  the  earth.  We  are  command  commerce.  The  converse  of 
not  now  in  a  pitiable  condition;  our  this  old  mercantile  dogma  is  literally 
sails  whiten  every  sea,  our  commerce  true  —  commerce  attracts,  and  coin- 
penetrates  every  port.  With  boundless  mands  capital.  Surplus  production  is 
capital,  and  daily  increasing  commer-  necessary  to  commercial  relations ;  and 
oial  resources,  the  day  cannot  be  distant  wherever  that  surplus  product  can  be 
when  we  shall  stand  first  on  the  list  brought  to  a  practicable  mart,  capital 
of  commercial  nations.  This  radical  will  most  certainly  seek  and  find  it  It 
change  in  our  position  as  a  commercial  is  unnecessary  to  eo  into  an  elaborate 
nation,  has  given  rise  to  a  perfectly  new  argument  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
rivalry,  not  foreign,  but  purely  domestic;  position.  We  have  it  too  clearly  de- 
it  exists  at  present  between  the  North-  monstrated  in  the  unexampled  growth  of 
ern  and  Southern  sections  of  our  fede-  new  towns  on  our  lakes  and  western 
ration.  waters.  Regarding  this  position  as 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  northern  conclusively  settled,  our  attention  is 
section  has  enjoyed  almost  the  whole  next  directed  to  the  character  and  quan- 
profits  accruing  from  our  foreign  trade,  tity  of  surplus  southern  production.  Hie 
giving  to  that  section  an  amount  of  ca-  production  of  cotton  and  sugar  we  know 
pital  equal  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  is  confined  to  the  southern  section  of  our 
the  whole  trade.  Under  this  state  of  Union.  Our  surplus  in  cotton  is  in  qoan- 
things  the  South  has,  and  will  continue  tity,  equal  to  every  demand,  and  can  be 
to  languish,  until  by  a  united,  vigorous  extended  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount 
and  successful  effort,  she  regains  her  At  present  we  have  no  surplus  prodnc- 
share  of  the  profits  arising  from  foreign  tion  of  sugar ;  not  enough,  indeed,  for 
commerce.  The  effort  should  not  only  our  domestic  wants.  This  article  though 
be  combined  and  vigorous,  but  to  insure  has  to  find  an  Atlantic  port  for  its  diitri- 
•uccess  it  must  be  concentered.  A  bution.  Tobacco  is  also  an  exclusive 
point  the  most  eligible  on  our  southern  southern  product,  and  an  article  entering 
Atlantic  coast  should  be  selected.  Petty  largely  in  our  foreign  trade.  The  South, 
ocal  prepossessions  or  prejudices,  in  by  concentrating  her  surplus  products  at 
avor  of  this  point  or  that,  should  be  sa-  any  eligible  point,  can  make  that  point 
erificed  on  the  altar  erected  to  south-  the  great  emporium  of  foreign  corn- 
era  interests,  and  an  equal  partici-  merce.  Whether  the  capital  is  at  the 
pation  on,  tne  part  of  the  South  in  point  selected  or  not,  it  will,  as  certainly 
all  the  advantages  of  foreign  com-  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  'find  its 
merce.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  way  there.  The  first  step,  then,  to  be 
express  the  opinion  which,  on  reflection,  taken  in  connection  with  the  plan  pro- 
will,  we  fear,  be  found  true,  that  petty  posed  by  the  correspondence,  is  to  es- 
local  jealousies  have  had  much  to  do  in  tablish  a  direct  trade  between  Norfolk 
retarding  our  onward  march  to  wealth  and  our  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
and  power.  The  South  has  of  late  acquired  new 
By  reference  to  the  able  correspond-  territory  for  her  enterprises!  extending 
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from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  and  Brownsville.  In  a  few  years  the 
Sabine  on  the  East,  to  the  middle  of  the  exports  from  these  ports  alone  would 
Rio  Grande  on  the  West,  fronting  the  make  any  Atlantic  seaport  on  which 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  three  and  four  they  centered  an  important  commercial 
hundred  miles ;  with  a  climate  noto-  point.  Norfolk  is  the  natural  point  for 
liously  salubrious,  and  well  adapted  to  concentration.  Sail  vessels  can  make  a 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco  voyage  between  any  port  of  the  Gulf  of 
and  indigo;  with  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  Mexico  and  Norfolk  in  one-fourth  less 
fertility ;  with  a  flood  of  population  over-  time  than  to  any  northern  Atlantic  sea- 
spreading  it,  and  with  already  seven  port :  and  it  will  be  conceded  on  all 
ports  of  entry  within  its  limits  (to  wit) :  nanas,  that  there  is  not  a  more  eligible 
the  ports  of  Sabine,  Galveston,  Mata-  point  for  European  trade  on  the  whole 
gorda,  Arranzas,  Brazos  Santiago,  &c,  Atlantic  coast  than  Norfolk. 


ART.    IV.-PROQRE88    OF     THE    UNITED    ST  AT  ES-CENSU8 

OF    EIQHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY. 

CWi  hare  presented  the  statistics  of  the  United  States'  census  to  our  readers,  as  fast  as  they  were 
published,  and  a  large  Yolume  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  "  Industrial  Resources,"  where  they 
tare  been  condensed,  in  comparison  with  preTious  returns,  from  the  beginning  of  the  government.  We 
sonlinue  the  subject,  and  will  endeavor  to  finish  it  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Review,  which  will  con- 
stitute the  fourth  of  the  Industrial  Resources,  and  make  that  work,  in  every  respect,  complete.  Mr.  Ken- 
asdy,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Census  Department,  deserves  the  approval  of  every  good  citiasn 
1st  the  seal  and  ability  with  which  his  labors  have  been  discharged.] 

During  the  sixty  years  which  preceded  which  we  can  base  statements,  with 

the  census  of  1850,  the  annual  increase  reference  to  the  progress  of  Ireland  from 

of  population,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  time  to  time,  must  be  made  with  refer- 

superintendent,  and  appears  in  our  vol-  ence  to  the  termination   of  each  ten 

limes,  has  been  3*  per  cent.  X,ears>  encung  m  1831>  1841,  and  1851. 

By  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  The  first  census  of  Great  Britain  was 

the  population  of  England,  Ireland,  Scot-  taken  in  1801,  at  which  date  the  popula- 

lana,  Wales,  and  the  islands,  including  tion  amounted  to  10,567,893. 
persons  in  the  army,  navy,  and  the  mer-       By  the  census  of  1841,  the  population 

chant  service,  amounted  to  27,619,866.  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  islands  of  Jer- 

of  whom   13,536,052  were  males,  ana  sey,  Guernsey,  and  Man,  amounted  to 

14,082,814  were  females.  18,658,372.    During  each  ten  years,  from 

This  population  is  distributed  as  fol-  1801  to  1851,  the  actual  increase  was  as 

lows,  viz : —  follows,  viz  :  — 1,479,562 —  2, 1 32,896  — 

iwi.       Mil*.     FmmIm.  2,184,542— 2,260,749— 2,227,438,  being 

England  and  Wales. 3,28o,g<fi..  8,762,588..  g,ieo,i80  at  the  rate  of  1 4. 1 8, 1 5, 1 4,  and  12  percent. 

K2Sd.:.:..::::::.,S?:^:i^;^.:i;K   respectively.     The  actual  increase  of 
Islands  in  the  British  the  population  in  nfly  years,  has  been 

ffi£itoim'ud    ai'8*""    W,5H"    76,4W  10>317>917;  fche  rate  I**  cent-  in  fiftj 
Navy  ©ntT/Vne  years,  98;  the  annual  rate  per  cent  be- 

Kingdom 167,804 mg  137. 

J^l?2  {^m  ll^Ii     .    ^ithrfjrt  k   Ire[Md  «"*  £?   »■ 

turns  of  1821,  the  number  of  inhabitants 

There  exists  no  official  record  of  the  at  that  period  was  6,801,827.    In  1831, 

population  of  England  previous  to  the  7,767,401 — increase,  965.574;  rate  per 

commencement  of  the  present  century,  cent,  14,  19.    In  1841,  8,175,124  —  in- 

Tfce  first  enumeration  of  the  population  orease,  407,723 ;  rate  per  cent.,  5,  25.  In 

of  Ireland  was  made  in  1813,  but  so  ira-  1851,   6,515,794  —  decrease,    1,659,330; 

perfectly  was  the  work  accomplished  rate  per  cent.  20.    By  this  statement  we 

that  English  statists  place  no  reliance  perceive  that  the  population  of  Ireland 

on  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  and  mcreased  from  1821  to  1841,  at  the  avex- 

make  no  use  of  them  as  the  basis  of  cal-  age  rate  of  about  one  per  cent  per  an- 

ealation;  so  that  the  only  tablet  upon  num;  while  a  decrease  of  1,659,330  from 
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1841  to  1851,  indicates  a  most  appalling  ing  between  the  last  two  censuses,  In- 
diminution  of  population,  amounting  to  creased  from  seventeen  and  a  fraction 
two  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  20  per  cent,  millions  to  over  twenty-three  millions) 
for  the  entire  ten  years — a  reduction  or  36  per  cent.  During  the  same  period, 
amounting  to  the  total  emigration  from  (leaving  Ireland  out  of  view,)  the  popa- 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  from  1839  Iation  of  Great  Britain  increased  at  the 
to  1850.  rate  of  12  per  cent,  during  ten  years,  or 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  state  of  1  2-10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
affairs  is  the  more  melancholy^  when  we  Houses. — By  the  last  census,  it  ap» 
consider  that  the  great  diminution  of  pears  that  in  the  United  States  the  num- 
population;  in  place  of  being  equalized  ber  of  houses  occupied  by  free  persons, 
through  the  period  of  ten  years,  must  amounted  to  3,363,427.  It  would]  seem 
have  occurred  mainly  within  one  or  two  from  the  British  reports,  that  the  popn- 
years :  a  reduction  of  population  sink-  Iation  of  that  country  is  supplied  with 
ins  tne  number  of  people  to  a  lower  houses  almost  in  the  precise  proportion 
point  than  it  was  in  1821,  when  the  first  as  in  our  own  country.  The  proportion 
census  of  Ireland  was  taken,  and  it  being  so  very  near  alike  in  the  two 
would  appear  in  still  stronger  light  if  we  countries,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  satisfac- 
were  to  calculate  the  natural  progress  tory  to  institute  some  inquiry  concern- 
the  population  would  have  made  up  to  ing  the  character  of  what  are  termed 
1846,  tne  year  of  famine,  and  estimate  u  houses,"  by  the  British  census,  that  we 
what  should  be  the  present  population,  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
if  no  unnatural  cause  had  operated  to  priety  of  estimating  the  degree  of  corn- 
reduce  it.  fort  enjoyed  by  tne    people,  by  their 

The  decrease  extended  to  no  less  house  accommodations, 
than  31  counties  and  cities,  and  varied  While  our  country  cannot  boast  of  the 
from  9  to  31  per  cent.,  while  the  only  princely  residences  of  European  coon- 
increase  which  occurred  was  confined  tries — tne  occupancy  of  which  is  limit- 
to  9  towns  and  cities,  to  which  many  ed  to  comparatively  few  persons— we 
probably  fled  to  find  relief.  The  great-  think  there  is  a  general  sufficiency  and 
est  decrease  occurred  in  the  county  comfort  in  the  house-accommodations  of 
of  Cork,  the  population  of  which  was  re-  the  American  people,  and  that  in  the 
duced  222,246,  viz. :—  from  773,398  in-  most  remote  regions  of  our.  country,  they 
habitants  in  1841,  to  551,152  in  1851 —  exhibit  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  28  per  cent,   comfort  and  cleanliness  where  their  tc- 

The  decrease  in  the  several  provinces  commodations  are  most  limited.  The 
was  as  follows,  viz. : — Leinster,  305,960 ;  fact  is  notorious  that>  where  wretched- 
Munster, 564,344 ;  Ulster,  382,084;  Con-  ness  is  at  all  general,  there  will  be  found 
naught,  406,942.  a  population  which  formed  habits  and 

These  startling  and  appalling  facts  imbibed  tastes  in  a  foreign  land, 
proclaim  the  reality  of  the  sufferings  ex-  In  comparing  the  population  of  Great 
perienced  from  the  famine  in  Ireland ;  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  inhabited 
and  it  is  some  consolation  to  feel  that  houses,  it  appears  that  the  whole  nam- 
our  distance  did  not  preclude  those  ef-  ber  of  houses  in  Great  Britain  amounts 
forts  in  her  behalf  by  our  own  citizens  to  3.669,437,  being  nearly  one  house  to 
and  government  without  which  the  des-  eacn  six  persons.  In  Ireland,  the  nam- 
olation  would  have  been  even  more  ber  of  inhabited  nouses  amounts  to 
strongly  marked.  1,047,735,  being  the  proportion  of  two 

During  ten  years,  the  population  of  houses  to  each  thirteen  persons.  The 
the  entire  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  fact  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  al- 
Ireland  increased  from  26,833.496  to  most  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
27,452,262,  or  at  the  rate  of  a. little  more  nution  of  the  Irish  population  since  1841, 
than  half  a  million  in  ten  years.  In  the  has  been  the  reduction  in  the'  number 
last  fifty  years,  England  and  Wales  in-  of  houses.  By  this  is  not  meant  the 
creased  102  per  cent.,  (males,  105;  fe-  "Inhabited  Houses,"  but  the  whole 
males,  97.50  if)  Scotland,  78  per  cent.,  number,  including  inhabited  and  unin-  j 
(males,  84 ;  females,  73.)  The  popula-  habited,  built  and  building,  the  number  j 
tion  of  the  United  States  during  tne  past  of  which,  in  1841.  was  1,384,360  to 
fifty  years  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  1,115,007  in  1851:  being  a  reduction  of 
337  per  cent.,  and  in  ten  years  interven-  269,353.    The  fact  is  unquestioned,  that 
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in  a  very  great  number  of  instances  in  of  Ditrice,  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Ireland  the  term  "  house"  should  be  un-  Bureau.  The  subjects  embraced,  and 
derstood  merely  as  applying  to  some-  the  drvisions  included,  are  public  build- 
thing  containing  human  beings,  and  ings  enumerated  as  churches  and  houses 
not  as  indicating  such  a  structure  as  the  for  prayer,  school-houses,  orphan  and 
term  usually  .signifies.  poor  asylums,  buildings  for  the  adminis- 

Belgium — Population  and  Houses,  tration  of  public  affairs,  justice,  customs. 

—The  population  of  Belgium,  on  the  31st  &c;    buildings  for    ecclesiastical  ana 

December,  1845,  amounted  to  4,298,560  \  communal   magistracies,  military  and 

on  the  15th  October,  1846,  to  4,337,196.  hospital    buildings,    private    dwelling- 

In  the  cities  of  Belgium,  the  houses  houses,  factories,  mills,  &c,  stables  and 

inhabited  amount  to  170,455,  and  those  barns;  population,  male  and  female,  at 

uninhabited  to  9,302.    In  the  rural  com-  the  ages  of  5,  7,  14,  16, 19,  24,  32,  39.  45 

manes,   the  inhabited  houses    number  and  60th  year,  and  those  over  60.    They 

629,393;  the  uninhabited  20,411.    Total  are  enumerated  also  according  to  reli- 

nnmber  of  inhabited  houses  799,848;  gion,  as  far  as    respects    Evangelical 

uninhabited,  29.713.     Of  these  houses  Christians,    Roman    Catholics,    Greek 

78.20  per  cent,  nad  but  one  (basement)  Christians,  Menonites  and  Jews.      The 

story;  18.32  per  cent,  were  of  two  stories,  deaf  and  dumb  are  returned  as  to  age 

including  the  basement;  and  3.48  per  and  sex,  enumerating  them  at  the  ages 

cent  were  of  three  or  more  stories,  in-  of  5,  15,  30,  and  over,  respectively;  and 

chiding  the  basement.    Of  the  entire  the  blind  are  returned  by  age  ana  sex  at 

number  of  houses.  160,500  were  insured  the  ages  of  15,  30,  and  over  30,  respec- 

against  fire  for  tie  average  amount  of  tively.     They  enumerate  their  horses. 

6,811  francs.    One-fourth  of  the  Belgian  asses,  mules,   cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  ana 

population  is  found  inclosed  in  cities,  goats,  dividmg  the    sheep  into    three 

ana  the  other  three-fourths  spread  over  classes.      By  their  census  (1839),  the 

the  rural  communes.    Of  the  number  of  population  of  Prussia  amounts  to— 
dwelling-houses  in  cities,  72,407  had  but 
one  room  for  a  family ;  65.461  had  two 
rooms;  and  100,402  nad  tnree  or  more 

rooms  for  a  family.    In  the  rural  com-      Total 16,331,187 

mimes,  82,047  houses  had  but  one  room  Number  of  flunUiM  . . . .. . ?' JS'IS 

W-,    -,  «-««ftJ   u   j  *         Number  of  dwelling-hoaaee 1,945,174 

for  a  family;  217,324  had  two  rooms, 

and  352,925  had  three  or  more  rooms  Number  of  churches,  16,897;  school- 
tor  a  family.  .,-...  .,  ~  houses,  23,384 ;  asylums  for  orphans  and 
Prussia.— For  the  first  time  the  Prus-  destitute  persons,  5,710;  civu,  ecclesi- 
«on  government  has  made  provision  for  ^^i  m&itary,  ana  hospital  buildings, 
the  publication  of  their  statistics  m  an  35  353 
extended  form.    Their  census  was  taken  ' 

at  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  of  which  a    The  Evangelical  Christiana  number 10,080,161 

portion  of  the  results  have  been  publish-     JffitfgHF  ."      ";;  •*$& 

ed  m  one  large  quarto  volume,  to  be  fol-      Blind  "     9.57Q 

lowed  by  two  others,  under  the  direction 

POPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

Ywaw  Mm.  Womb.  Total  popaktioo.  For  th«  p**d.       AbdoiI. 

1801 13,311,869 14,037,114 37,349,003 

1808 14,313,850 14,794,575 29,107,435 1,758,439 6.43 1.38 

1831 14,796.775 15,665,100 30,461,875 1,354,450 4.65 0.31 

1831  15,930,095 16.619,138 33.569.233 2,107,348 6.92 0.69 

1838 16,460,701 17,060,309 33,540,910 971,687 3.00 0.60 

1841 16,908,674 17,331,504 34,340,178 699,268 3.05 0.41 

1846 17,544,083 17,858,003 35,400,486 1,160,308 3.43 0.68 

18S1 ...  ....  35,781,638 381,142 1.06 0.31 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  than  one-third  her  population,  in  the 
be  seen  that  France,  with  a  population   same  period. 

of  more  than  thirty-five  millions,  has  in-  Mortality. — In  a  former  report)  the 
creased  in  the  number  of  her  people  but  aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  each 
little  more  than  the  two  States  of  New-  state  of  the  Union,  during  the  twelve 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  not  more  months  prior  to  June  30th,  1850,  was* 


Males 8,169,805 

Females 8,168,389 
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given,  together  with  the  ratio  of  deaths  either  continent.  As  has  been  truly 
to  the  number  living;  and  some  con-  observed,  "a  race  of  men,  launched  upon 
siderations  were  adduced,  showing  the  the  tide  of  existence,  have  by  virtue  of 
most  feasible  mode  of  arriving  at  the  all  the  conditions,  a  determined  course 
law  of  mortality.  The  work  of  condens-  to  run,  which  will  make  its  own  war, 
ing  this  order  of  statistics  has  been  con-  and  fulfil  its  own  destiny  in -accordance 
tinued  with  such  discrimination  as  the  with  a  system  of  laws  as  unalterable 
nature  and  value  of  the  returns  seemed  and  supreme  as  those  which  control  the 
to  require.  A  great  diversity  of  opin-  physical  universe."  Without  enumera- 
ions,  it  is  well  known,  exists  with  re-  ting  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
spect  to  the  salubrity  of  the  Northern  of  vital  development^  the  practical  con- 
and  the  Southern,  the  maritime  and  the  elusion  arises,  that  the  values  of  life  for 
inland  localities  of  our  country ;  and  on  different  branches  of  the  Teutonic  fami- 
no  point,  perhaps,  could  reliable  infor-  ly  of  nations,  in  temperate  climates,  will 
mation  be  more  reasonably  desired.  It  not  greatly  differ.  And  if  the  ratios  of 
is  not  here  proposed  to  discuss  the  nu-  annual  mortality,  and  the  expectations 
merous  inquiries  which  this  important  of  life  in  America,  should  substantially 
branch  of  statistics  suggests,  how  far  agree  with  the  like  values  in  European 
it  shall  confirm  existing  opinions,  or  tables,  the  general  correspondence  would 
awaken  an  interest  and  prepare  the  way  afford  so  many  credentials  of  statistical 
for  more  full  researches.  The  returns  authority.  With  respect  to  the  Northern 
being  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  na-  United  States,  the  returns  of  Massachn- 
tional  census,  may  seem  to  require  some  setts  have  been  selected  for  comparison 
mode  of  verification ;  and  in  this  view,  with  those  of  the  national  census  of  Eng- 
the  following  investigations  have  been  land.  In  applying  the  same  mode  of 
prepared.  verification  to  the  Middle  States,  the 

The  great  mass  of  the  white  popula-  statistics  of  Maryland  have  been  taken, 
tion  of  this  country  is  chiefly  of  Teutonic  the  table  described  in  last  year's  report 
origin,  with  a  large  admixture  of  Celtic,  being  revised,  and  male  and  female 
Located  in  temperate  latitudes,  with  a  lines  distinguished.  The  computations 
climate  not  greatly  differing  from  that  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
of  Europe,  the  presumption  naturally  Meech,  whose  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
arises  that  the  same  laws  of  life  would  ject,  and  scientific  qualifications,  afford 
prevail,  and  to  nearly  an  equal  degree,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  accuracy 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  In  contrast  with  these  results,  are  set 
absence  of  any  assignable  and  special  the  expectations  of  life  in  France.  The 
source  of  change,  the  universal  law  of  proportion  of  deaths  and  the  expect** 
self-preservation  and  protection  might  tions  of  life  at  its  several  periods,  may 
be  assumed  to  produce  like  results  upon   then  be  compered  as  follows: — 

1.— ANNUAL  DEATHS  PER  CENT,  1850. 
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The  expectation  of  life  expresses  in  the  youthful  character  of  the  population 
years  and  decimal  parts  of  a  year  the  of  the  new  states,  and  the  comparative 
future  length  of  life  to  be  lived,  on  an  absence  of  aged  persons,  who  remain  in 
average,  after  attaining  a  given  age.  the  older  states  of  the  Union.  The  in- 
Thus,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  thirty,  fluence  of  this  emigration  will  be  under- 
the  average  future  lifetime  of  males,  by  stood  by  table  1,  where,  from  the  age  of 
the  Massachusetts  table,  is  thirty-four  five  to  thirty,  the  deaths  are  only  from 
years,  while  that  of  females  is  thirty-  one-half  to  one  per  cent.,  while  above 
five  and  four-tenths.  The  expectations  the  age  of  fifty-five,  the  rate  of  deaths 
for  other  ages  and  columns  01  the  table  increases  from  two  to  thirty-five  per 
will  readily  be  understood  from  mere  cent.  Wisconsin,  and  other  North- 
inspection,  though  the  analytic  process  western  states,  being  newly  settled  by 
of  deriving  the  values  requires  much  persons  chiefly  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
collateral  research  and  professional  ex-  the  comparative  absence  of  older  per- 
perienee.  As  the  year  is  a  natural  unit  sons,  the  per  centage  of  deaths  should 
of  time,  universally  familiar,  the  expec-  be  less,  as  it  is  indeed  given  by  the  cen- 
tation  is  doubtless  the  simplest  method  sus.  This  distinction  will  tend,  in  a  con- 
that  could  be  devised  for  exhibiting,  at  siderable  degree,  to  reconcile  apparent 
a  glance,  the  changing  value  of  life,  differences  in  the  returns. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  general  corres-  From  the  year  1840  to  1850  the  popu- 
pondence,  both  of  trie  ratios  of  mortality  lation  of  the  United  States  was  aug- 
and  the  mean  length  of  life,  from  inde-  mented  from  seventeen  millions  to 
pendent  sources,  sufficiently  verifies  twenty-three  millions,  the  increase  being 
their  accuracy.  six  millions  in  ten  years.     At  the  rate  of 

For  general  estimates,  adopting  the  annual  mortality  above  stated,  the  total 
current  classification  of  the  states,  the  deaths,  during  the  same  period,  were 
American  census  exhibits  the  following  from  two  ana  a-half  to  three  millions, 
ratios  of  mortality,  disregarding  the  ages  being  nearly  equal  to  half  the  residual 
at  death:  increase  by  birtn  and  emigration.  Thus, 

AamidMita,    Ratio  to  um    anc*  in  various  other  ways,  which  space 
ptremt.      Mmt»rttvioff    here  precludes  to  specify,  statistics  of 

»aftt?!aroMi:::::iS::::::::i2S   *•  J*™*-™*  *  life  pointing  uiu- 

Central  Slav*  states 1.38 i  to  73      mately  to  the  removal  of  special  causes 

Cwit  puminf  sute. 1.37  ito73      0f    mortality,    are    essentially    related 

Northwestern  Slates 1.94 1  to  80       4^    „   *:        f'*  i        j      «    ^ 

United  states,  tout 1.38 l  to  73  l0    national    happiness    and    advance- 
ment 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  values  for  the       With  respect  to  the  longevity  and 
three  middle  divisions  strikingly  agree  vital  characteristics  ofslaves  and  the  free 
with  the  average  for  the  United  States,  colored,  the   following  epitome  of  life 
as  a  whole,  representing  one  death  to  tables  is  given  for  three  localities,  se- 
seventy-three  living;  and  this  is  sub-  lected  from  the  Northern,  Middle  and 
stantially  the  ratio  stated  by  Webster  for  Southern  States.    The  values  for  New- 
interior  towns  in  1805 : — "  The  annual  England  are  deduced  from  the  general 
deaths,"  he  observed,  "  amount  only  to  census,  embracing  23,020  colored  resi- 
one   in   seventy  or  seventy-five  of  the  dents ;   that  of   Maryland    is  founded 
population."    The  inquiry  might  arise,  upon  the  total  returns  of  90,368  slaves; 
in  examining  the  preceding  abstract,  and  that  of  Louisiana  upon  the  aggre- 
why  the   rate  of  deaths  in  the  North-  gate  of  244,786  slaves,  and  17,537  free 
western  States  should  be  so  much  lower  colored,  taken  collectively.     The  rela- 
than  in  the  Middle  States,  and  especially  tive  preponderance  of  female  African 
New-England.      In    reply,    the    mere  life  is  remarkable,  while  the  prevalent 
ratios   of  mortality  are  not  conclusive  opinion  of  the  greater  mortality  of  male 
upon  the  question  of  relative  longevity,  slaves  in  Louisiana  is  statistically  con- 
without  taking  into  account  the  propor-  firmed    The  table  possesses  a  higher 
nons    of  young  and  aged,  and  the  in-  interest,  not  only  from  the  definite  and 
crease  of  population.     Without  attempt-  comprehensive    information    contained, 
injj  a  full  explanation,  one  source  of  tne  but  tor  being  the  first  of  the  kind  for  the 
difference  referred  to  undoubtedly  lies  in  colored  classes  in  the  United  States. 
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Nativity  op  the  Population. — One 
of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the 
census  is  the  classification  of  inhabitants 
according  to  the  countries  of  their  birth, 
presented,  in  an  authentic  shape,  in  No. 
5  of  the  accompanying  tables. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  discover,  for 
the  first  time,  of  what  our  nation  is  com- 
posed. The  investigations  under  this 
dead  have  resulted  in  showing  that  of 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
17,736.792  are  natives  of  its  soil,  and  that 
2,210,828  were  born  in  foreign  countries, 
while  the  nativity  of  39,227  could  not  be 
determined.  It  is  shown  that  1,965,518 
of  the  whole  number  of  foreign-born  in- 
habitants were  residents  of  the  free 
states,  and  245,310  of  the  slave  states. 
It  is  seen  that  the  persons  of  foreign  birth 
form  11.06  per  cent,  of  the  whole  free 
population.  The  countries  from  which 
nave  been  derived  the  largest  portions  of 
these  additions  to  our  population  appear 
in  the  following  statement : — 


Native*  of  Ireland  in  United  States  in  1850.  .901,710 

..573,995 
..278,875 
..147,700 
..  70,550 
..  54,000 
..  90,868 
..  05,099 


u 

44 
«t 

u 
u 
tl 
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Germany       " 
England        " 
British  America 
Scotland        «* 
France  " 

Wales  " 

All  other  countries 


4. 
14 
it 
44 
44 
44 
44 


•4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Total ...... 


9,210,828 


The  proportion  in  which  the  several 
countries  aDove  named  have  contributed 
to  the  aggregate  immigrant  population, 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


PcrCrat. 

Ireland 43.01 

Germany 9509 

England 1106 

British  America. 6M 

Scotland 8.17 

France 2.44 

Wales 1.34 

Miscellaneous 4.47 

This  view  of  the  living  immigrant  po- 
pulation is  important,  as  serving  to  cor- 
rect many  extravagant  notions  which 
have  attained  extensive  currency. 

Another  interesting  branch  of  this 
inquiry,  is  that  which  concerns  the  in- 
ter-migrations of  our  native  citizens 
among  the  states.  The  tables  presenting 
a  view  of  this  movement  will  be  most 
useful  and  valuable,  in  tracing  the  pro- 

?ress  of  different  portions  of  the  country, 
he  facts  developed  will  show  how  far 
one  section  has  impressed  its  own  cha- 
racteristics   and    peculiar    customs  on 
others.  It  is  found,  that  out  of  1 7,736,792 
free  inhabitants,  4,1 12,433  have  migrated 
and  settled  beyond  the  states  of  their 
birth,     Three  hundred    and   thirty-five 
thousand  natives  of  Virginia,  equal  to 
twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole,  have 
found  homes  outside  of  her  own  borders. 
South  Carolina  has  sent  forth  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  thousand,  which  is 
thirty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  native  citi- 
zens of  that  state  living  in  (the  United 
States  at  the  date  of  the  census,  and  the 
very  remarkable  proportion  of   59  per 
cent,  of  those  remaining  in  the  state  of 
their  nativity,  North  Carolina  has  lost 
261,575  free  inhabitants,  equal  to  31  per 
cent.,  by  emigration.  Among  the  North- 
ern   states,    Vermont  and   Connecticut 
have  contributed  most  largely  to  the  set- 
tlement of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  proportion,  about  25  per  cent  of 
their  native  citizens,  would  exceed,  per- 
haps, that  of  either  of  the  Southern  States 
already  mentioned,  were  the  number  of 
slaves  in  the  latter  admitted  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  calculations.    But  the  tot* 
ing  tendency  of  our  people  is  incident  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  their  country, 
and  each  succeeding  censns  will  prore 
that  it  is  diminishing.     When  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  West  shall  have  been  filled 
up,  and  men  of  scanty  means  cannot,  by 
a  mere  change  of  location,  acquire  a 
homestead,  the  inhabitants  of  eacn  state 
will  become  comparatively  stationary, 
and  our   countrymen  will  exhibit  the 
same  attachment  to  the  homes  of  their 
childhood,  the  want  of  which  is  some- 
times cited  as  an  unfavorable  trait  in  our 
national  character. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb. — No  one  thing,  per-  to  632,  of  which  489  are  slaves.  The 
haps,  better  proves  the  value  of  the  sta-  census  of  1840  returned  the  number  of 
tistical  details  connected  with  our  cen-  white  deaf  and  dumb  at  6,685,  and  the 
sus,  than  its  efficacy  in  pointing  out  the  colored  at  979.  The  latter  amount  is 
number  of  the  unfortunate  who  come  clearly  erroneous,  and  was  calculated  to 
within  the  above  designation,  and  who  create  an  opinion  that  the  deaf  mutes 
are  unable  to  make  known  their  own  were  so  much  more  numerous  among  the 
wants.  Not  only  does  it  give  us  the  ag-  colored  population  of  the  North  than 
gregate  in  each  state  and  in  our  whole  among  tne  whites ;  in  fact,  there  were, 
country,  but  its  unpublished  details  by  the  census  of  1840.  colored  mutes 
so  designate  and  particularize  the  deaf  returned  for  counties  wnere  no  colored 
mutes  in  the  United  States,  that  those  persons  existed.  The  proportion  of  deaf 
who  have  been  led  to  make  their  condi-  mutes  among  the  colored  is  less  than 
tion  and  improvement  a  special  study,  among  the  white  population ;  and  among 
have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  means  to  the  slaves  the  proportion  is  still  smaller, 
arrive  at  the  age,  sex,  color,  condition,  Among  the  white  population  there  ap- 
and  wants  of  each.  It  will  appear  from  pears  to  be  one  deaf  mute  to  each  2,151 
the  tabular  statement  annexed,  that  the  persons ;  of  the  free  colored  one  to  each 
number  of  white  mutes  in  the  United  3.005 ;  and  among  the  slaves,  one  to  each 
States  amounts  to  9,091,  and  the  colored  6J552. 


-DEAF  AND  DUMB *        , BLIND.- 


VHtrm             cot's       m.avm      Agm-          wiirra       coi'd     slates  4ffi*~ 

M           FMVMFgsto  MFMFMF  f»to 

•ls»Mail»  ••••»•••••••«•••«••  ••••••  A4v«  •  •  •    Oaf*  •    a  •  • •"■*•  •  mmmm  •  ^™ ••  •  •s«H/   •■••1X0««    OO*  •  •"*■*  •  •  ^^  ■  •  ^^  •  •  mm~  •  •  •  •  amUA 

N.  Hampshire 87 78.. _.._.. _..__..    las....  69..  55..  1..  1..—..— 130 

Vermont 75....  68..— ..  1..—..—..  144  ....  89..  49..— ..—..— ..—....  188 

Massachusetts 804 156..  1..  3..—..—..    364 370. .220..  4..  3..—..— 497 

Rhode  Island , 34....  37..  3..  1.. — ..— ..     64 39..  33..   1..  3..—..—  ...  64 

Connecticut 311. ...174..  3..  8..-...—..    889. ...110..  67. .13..  3..—  ..— 191 

New-York 682. ...615..  5..  5..—  ..—..1,307  ....738.. 483..39..88..— ..—....  1,273 

New-Jersey 111....  81..  7..  4..—..—..  303  ....114..  73.. 10.. 17. .—..—  ....  *813 

Pennsylvania 521.... 465..  14..  4..— ..—..1.004  ....443. .355.. 20.. 11.. —..—....  839 

Delaware 38....  36..  1..  1..—..  3..  58....  10..  17..  7. .12. .—..—....  46 

Maryland 103...  92.. 19.. 17.. 15..  8..  354....  96..  97..  30.  .41..  32.  .31....  307 

District  of  Columbia 7....    9..— ..  8..  1..— ..  19....    7..    7..  5..  3..— ..  1....  33 

Virginia 335.... 856..  10..  8..67..45..  711  ....361.. 875.. 56.. 65. 137. 203....  996 

N.  Carolina 198.. ..153..  1..  3.. 39. 33..  407  ....182..805. .13. .15.  57..60....  533 

S.Carolina 74....  55..—..  1..11..  4..  145....  91..  61..  6..  8.  .31.  .35....  8SS 

Georgia. 116....  95..— ..— .  .30.. 81..  353. ...138..  96..  1..  4. .38.. 42... .  309 

*  IWl"a  ••••••••••••••••••••••••       O  •  •  •  •       4*>  m^^  •  >^^»  ■    O.  •    4  •  •  •»•»  ••••    1U*«       **  •  •"■*•  •    m  >  •    0»  •    4 »  •  •  •  «w 

Alabama 96....  61..  1..— ..38.35..  311  ....  83..  83..  1..  3..73..6S....  308 

Mississippi 58....  89..—..  1..13..13..  108....  75..  55..—..  1.. 35. .51   ...  317 

Louisiana 58....  31..  3..  3..  83.  .13..  138....  36..  31. .15.  .10.. 60.. 66....  318 

XeXSS ......  ............. ......    99 ....    10. ."~— .  •  ^™.  .   O. .    9.  .  OO  ....    30.  •   319. .    SI..    1 .  .!>•••  X....  fO 

Arkansas 46 87..—..—..  4  ..2..      89 45..  30..—..  1..  3..  8....  81 

Tennessee 195. ...140..— ..  2. .16. .24..  377  ....199..  186..  4..  6..20..44....  468 

Kentucky 353. ...333..  1..  3..28..2S..  539  ....349.. 173..  8.  .11.. 46.  .44....  530 

Oklo 503....436..  6..  3..— ..— ..  947  ....370.. 283. .  7..  5..— ..  —  ....  665 

Michigan 68....  59..—..  1..—..—.  122....  72..  50..-..—..—..—....  188 

injoiaua ............. ......... .sui ... .219. .  4. .^~» . ~ ••• . ■■—  •  •  oio  .... ibv. .  J 31 . .  s, . .  9. .~^.  •*,— *. ...  94V 

nUnois 383....  190..— ..  3..—..—..  475.. ..156..  97..  1..  3..— ..—....  857 

Missouri 128 116..—.  —..10..  5..    859 104..  76..  8..  1.11.17 811 

tow 87....  34..— ..—..— ..—..  51  ....  38..  19..— ..—..— ..—....  47 

Wisconsin 48....  83..—..—..—..—..  65    ...  34..  16..— ..—..—. .—....  50 

California 6....    1..—..—..—..—..  6 ....—..—..—..—..— ..—....  — 

Territories, 


■  •  ••••••••••••••>•••     ^"^  •  •  •  •     ^"™  ■  •  *■*"*•  < 


Oragon ... 

Utan  —         «_    —    __—  9     __    a 

Naw Mexico 5....    9..—..—..—..—..    38         70  .  88..— .>-..—. .—....     98 

Total 5,087    4,058    78    65  876  813  9,717     4,519  8,478  389  355  563  649       9,703 

The  directors  of  several  institutions  United  States.    Such  a  work  would  be 

for  the  deaf  and  dumb  memorialized  Con-  of  great  value  to  such  institutions,  but  of 

gress,  at  its  last  session,  to  provide  for  the  more  consequence   to  the  unfortunate 

publication  of  a  small  volume,  to  be  pre-  class  it  would  be  specially  designed  to 

pared  by  this  office,  in  which  should  be  benefit    It  would  lead  to  the  discovery 

given  the  name,  age,  sex,  residence,  oc-  of  hundreds  whose  abode  is  unknown, 

cupation,  &c,  of  each  deaf  mute  in  the  and  render  available  to  those  unable  to 
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proclaim  their  wants  the  blessings  of  in- 
struction. In  addition  to  its  beneficent 
effects  upon  the  afflicted,  the  information 
thus  imparted  would  furnish  many  inter- 
esting details,  useful  in  a  practical  point 
of  view.  The  method  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction was  introduced  from  Europe 
thirty-five  years  ago.  To  study  into  the 
improvements  effected  there  within  that 
time,  institutions  in  this  country  have 
sent,  at  different  periods,  commissioners 
into  different  portions  of  Europe,  and  the 
result  of  their  investigations  appears  to 
have  led  to  the  conclusion,  "that  in  the 
matter  of  intellectual  instruction  we  have 
very  little  to  learn  from  European  schools; 
while  in  the  very  important  point  of  re- 
ligious instruction  they  are  painfully  in- 
ferior." 

Blind. — By  the  preceding  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  United  States,  who  are  destitute  of 
sight  is  9,702,  of  which  7,997  are  white, 
and  1,705  colored — of  which  latter 
1,21 1  are  slaves.  By  the  census  of  1 840, 
the  number  of  white  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  was  returned  at  5,030 ; 
the  colored  do.,  1,892.    The  same  error 


respecting  the  colored  blind  existed 
with  the  last  census,  as  has  been  shown 
to  exist  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
We  present  a  table  giving  the  numbers 
and  proportions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  insane,  and  idiotic,  among  the 
white,  free  colored  and  slaves,  respective- 
ly. From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
muteness  and  insanity  are  more  preva- 
lent among  the  whites,  and  blindness 
and  idiocy  among  the  colored.  Among 
the  white  population  there  appears  to  be 
one  blind  person  for  each  2,445  persons; 
among  the  free  colored,  one  to  each  870; 
and  among  the  slaves,  one  to  each 
2,645. 

An  analysis  with  respect  to  native 
and  foreign  population,  made  from  the 
returns,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D- 
presents  the  fact  that  the  blind  and 
insane  are  much  more  numerous  among 
our  foreign  population,  which  he  at- 
tributes to  "  homesickness,  change  of 
climate,  and  the  various  hardships  of  an 
emigrant's  lot,"  which  have  a  strong 
influence  in  inducing  insanity,  and  per- 
haps blindness. 


WHITES. 
M.         F. 


-INS  A  NE. 

F.CL'D.    SLAVES. 

AfgTt- 
M.      F.    M.     F.       g»U. 


-IDIOTIC- 


WHIT1S.     F.  CL'D.    BLATSS. 


fl»»ino  .............    ...  «7v 

New-Hampsbire 188 

Vermont 27ft 

Massachusetts 781 

Rhode  Island 121 

Connecticut 218 

New- York 1,108 

New-Jersey 197 

Pennsylvania 024 

Delaware 20 

Maryland 29ft 

District  of  Columbia 10 

Virginia 505 

North  Carolina 220 

South  Carolina 108 

Georgia 157 

Florida 4 

Alabama 100 

Mississippi 71 

Louisiana  83 

Texas 24 

Arkansas 38 

Tennessee 258 

Kentucky 271 

Ohio 605 

Michigan  71 

Indiana 300 

Illinois  137 

Missouri 140 

Iowa 10 

Wisconsin 27 

California  2 

Territorieg. 

Minnesota 

Oregon "i 

Utah I 

New-Mexico g 


254 

197 

27ft 

848 

127 

231 

1,340 

178 

918 

28 

251 

3 

417 

242 

84 

124 

2 

102 

50 

•7 

16 

22 

195 

217 

040 

04 

209 

109 

131 

21 

21 


I 


3 


10      8 
3       1 

9  4 

18  18 

3  8 
It  33 

6  7 

23  29 

4  4 

19  27   22     36 
4       19     1 

1  2     3       ft 
1       1      7     10 

.      1 

1       1  18     1 

.  12     10 

6      9  14     29 

1  1 
.  2 
3     8     I 

2  8 


9 
1 


1 
1 
11 
1 
S 

i 


8 
3 
1 


M.        F. 


1 
3 


536 

385 

552 

1,647 

252 

462 

2,580 

886 

1,891 

70 

553 

22 

1,026 

491 

204 

306 

8 

245 

149 

208 

41 

63 

478 

507 

1,352 

136 

579 

249 

262 

40 

48 

S 


4 
3 

11 


330 

208 

171 

465 

65 

182 

1,032 

242 

709 

38 

147 

3 

560 

338 

139 

264 

23 

219 

88 

67 

58 

51 

439 

428 

769 

113 

520 

213 

186 

45 

45 

2 


4 
1 


225  3 

140  4 

109  1 

320  4 

39  1 
114  3 
689  8 
168  9 
587  34 

40  7 
121  32 

4  3 

385  64 

266  12 

103  1 
212 

6 

144  . 

53  1 


1 


37 

39 

40 

350 


5 
1 
2 

2 


321    13 

611    10 

74      3 


386 

155 

118 

48 

31 


7 
2 


F.      M. 


2 

2 

1 
10 

7 
28 

12       3 
21     41 

1 
56   125     96 
20     74     64 

2  2ft     24 

3  59     39 

4       3 
:     60    02 

4  30     28 
8     28     29 

7       3 

7       2 

2     36     25 

7     48     32 

9 


11     18 


556 

352 
261 
791 
107 
300 

l>12 
m 

1,446 

101 

393 

11 

1,283 
774 


1 
16 


577 

37 

509 

210 

ITS 

106 

1« 

894 

8*9 

1,309 

190 

919 

371 

333 

93 

77 

I 


1 
4 
2 


Total 


7,697   7,459  144  177 117  174    15,768      8,276  5,954  234  202  585  455    15,701 
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Insane  and  Idiotic. — The  number  of  institutions  of  the  country  on  the  first  of 
insane  persons  in  the  United  States  is  June,  1850,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every 
given  at  15.768— of  whom  15,156  are  five  free  persons.  The  teachers  number 
whites,  321  tree  colored,  and  291  slaves,  more  than  115,000,  and  the  colleges  and 
The  number  of  idiots  returned  is  15,706,  schools  near  100,000.  We  will  endeavor 
distributed  as  follows:  whites,  14,230:  to  furnish,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  detailed 
free  colored,  436 ;  slaves,  1*040.  Total  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Arae- 
insane  and  idiotic,  31,474.  Total  whites,  rican  people  as  respects  education,  to 
29,386 ;  total  blacks,  2,086.  By  the  which  time  it  will  be  proper  to  defer 
census  of  1840,  these  two  classes  of  per-  extended  remarks, 
sons  were  returned  together,  (although  Pauperism. — No  state  in  the  Union  is 
not  generally  so  understood,)  and  pre-  without  its  legal  provisions  for  the  pro- 
sen  ted  the  following  numbers :  white  tection  and  support  of  the  indigent  pop- 
insane  and  idiotic,  14,508:  colored  in-  ulation.  In  many  states  they  receive  a 
sane  and  idiotic^  2,926— total,  17,434.  The  care  and  attention  which  places  them 
returns  make  it  appear  that,  with  the  in  an  enviable  condition  compared  with 
white  population  in  the  United  States  some  of  the  laboring  classes  of  other 
there  exists  one  insane  person  for  each  countries. 

1,290  individuals :  among  the  free  co-  By  the  table  annexed  to  this  report 

lored,  one  to  each  1,338;    and  among  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  the  whole  num- 

the  slaves,  one  to  each  11,010.    With  ber  of  persons  who  have  received  the 

respect  to  idiocy,  the  white  population  benefit  of  the  public  funds  of  the  dif- 

presents  one  to  each  1,374  persous;  the  ferent  states  for  the  relief  of  indigent 

Tree  colored,  one  to   each  985  ;    and  persons,  amounts  to  134,972.     Of  this 

among  the  slaves,  one  to  each  3,080.  number  there  were  68,538  of  foreign 

Want  of  time  will  not  permit  a  suffi-  birth,  and  66,434  Americans,  while  of  the 
ciently  detailed  examination  to  arrive  at  whole  number  receiving  support  on  the 
the  causes  which  present  these  unfortu-  first  day  of  June,  there  were  36,916  na- 
nate  beings  in  such  greater  number  tives,  and  13,437  foreigners,  making  a 
than  they  appeared  in  1840.  From  the  total  of  50,353  persons.  Of  those  termed 
manner  of  taking  the  census  of  1850,  Americans,  many  are  free  persons  of 
they  could  not  be  rated  higher  than  their  color.  The  entire  cost  of  the  support  of 
actual  numbers ;  and  it  follows,  there-  these  individuals  during  the-  year  has 
fore,  that  the  returns  in  1840  must  have  amounted  to  $2,954,806.  This  aggregate 
been  deficient,  or  that  an  error  occurred  may  seem  startling  to  persons  who  have 
in  placing  the  figures  in  the  tables.  A  paid  but  little  attention  to  pauper  statis- 
more  particular  examination  of  both  sets  tics  in  our  own  and  other  countries;  and 
of  returns  will  be  made,  previous  to  the  it  may  be  useful,  and  perhaps  not  amiss, 
printing  of  the  seventh  census,  in  which  to  compare  these  facts  with  results  as 
it  is  hoped  the  discrepancy  will  be  sat-  they  are  officially  developed  abroad, 
isfactonly  explained.  Throughout  our  In  181 8,  about  $39,000,000,  and  during 
country  increased  attention  is  being  the  years  1832,  '33,  ana  '34,  more  than 
paid  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  $100,000,000  was  expended  for  the  re- 
of  this  class  of  our  population,  a  feeling  lief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  Eng- 
kept  in  active  operation,  ana  made  to  land  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  im- 
yield  continually  practical  fruits,  mainly  mense  expenditure  of  the  poor-law  ad- 
through  the  instrumentality  and  devoted  ministration  in  the  unions  and  parishes. 
zeal  of  one  American  lady,  whose  In  1842  and  '43,  the  amount  of  $50,000,- 
reputation  is  not  limited,  and  whose  000,  and  during  each  of  the  years  1847, 
influence  is  not  confined  to  her  native  '48,  and  '49,  there  was  expended  $28,- 
country.  500,000  in  England  and  Wales. 

Education. — It  was  intended-  to  ac-  The  entire  number  of  paupers  relieved 

company  this    report   with    a  tabular  by  the  public  funds  in  England  and 

statement  presenting  the  statistics  of  Wales  for  nine  years,  from  1840  to  1848 

education  in   the  United  States.     We  inclusive,  amounted  to  13,193,425,  equal 

are  compelled  to  defer  such  table  to  a  to  1,649,178  persons  per  annum.   In  1848, 

future  period  for  want  of  time  to  com-  the  number  relieved  was  1,876,541,  by 

plete  it.     It  may  be  satisfactory  to  state  which  it  appears  that  one  person  in  every 

that  near  4,000,000  youth  were  receiving  eight  was  a  pauper.    The  average  num- 

instruction  in  the  various  educational  ber  of  those-  annually  relieved,  who  are 
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represented  to  have  been  "adult  and 
able-bodied  paupers,77  amounted  to  more 
than  477,000 ;  and  it  is,  on  British  author- 
ity, asserted  that  in  1848  more  than 
2,000,000  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
were  kept  from  starvation  by  relief  from 
public  and  private  sources.'  The  total 
public  expenditure  for  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  1848,  amounted  to 
842,750,000.  Within  the  past  seventeen 
years,  the  poor-law  fund  expended  in 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  $426,- 
600,000.  This  enormous  expenditure, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  immense  private 
contributions,  falls  far  short  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  poor  of  Great  Britain. 
While  her  population  embraces  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  princely  estates, 
and  other  classes  composed  of  individu- 
als of  every  variety  of  income,  combin- 
ing with  it  ease,  comfort^  and  elegance, 
the  statistics  of  the  nation  prove  that  the 
substratum  of  pauperism  or  want  is  of  a 
magnitude  alarming  to  the  English  mor- 
alist and  thinker,  as  well  as  the  states- 
man, and  of  an  extent  and  nature  har- 
rowing to  all.  The  expenses  of  the  or- 
ganized benevolent  institutions  of  France 
amounted,  in  1847,  to  52,000,000  francs. 
The  number  of  distressed  persons  reliev- 
ed amounted  to  about  450,000  annually. 
We  have  no  means  of  arriving  approx- 
imately at  the  number  of  paupers  in 
France,  as  the  institutions  above  refer- 
red to  are  confined  to  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  while  among  the  rural  com- 
munes, which  contain  several  millions 
of  landed  proprietors,  there  are  large 
numbers  ot  persons  in  the  receipt  oi 


public  support.  It  appears,  from  a  re- 
port of  Mr.  Duchatel,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, that  695,932  persons  received 
public  alms  at  their  own  houses. 

The  Netherlands,  in  1827,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,167,000,  contained  11,400 
charitable  institutions,  which  contributed 
to  the  support  of  1,214,055  persons,  about 
one  fifth  of  the  entire  population. 

WhoUNo.ofpM. 
p«n  who  i*e«ir. 

•d  •upportwlth-  WboU  No.  of          Aaaoal 

in  Um  jrwr  «ad-  parpen   oa          eattaf 

lag    Jum     1st,  1st  of  Job*,          Mf*at 

, |uo »  > 1850— » 

SUtM.                N'tr*.       For*.  N'trt.     For'*. 

Maine 4,558  050  3,909  320  $151,664 

N.  Hampshire.  2,853  747  1,996  186  157,351 

Vermont 2,043  1.641  1,565  314  110.461 

Maiwachusetu  6.530  9,247  4,059  1,490  391.765 

Rhode  Island.  1.115  1,445  492  204  45,837 

Connecticut...  1,872  465  1,463  281  95.624 

New- York....  19,276  40,580  5,755  7.078  817,236 

New-Jersey .  .  1.816  576  1.339  239  93,116 

Pennsylvania.  6,898  5.653  2,654  1,157  232,138 

Delaware 669  128  240  33  17,731 

Maryland 3,591  1,908  1,681  320  71,686 

Dis.  of  Col....       —  —  —  —  — 

Virginia 4.933  185  4-356  102  151,721 

N.  Carolina...  1,913  18  1,567  13  60,085 

S.  Carolina...  1,318  329  1,113  180  48\S37 

Georgia 978  58  825  29  27,826 

Florida 64  12  56  4  937 

Alabama 352  11  306  9  17,569 

Mississippi....      248  12  245  12  18,131 

Louisiana 133  290  76  30  39,806 

Texas 7  —  4  —  439 

Arkansas 97  8  67  —  6,888 

Tennessee 994  11  577  14  30,961 

Kentucky 971  155  690  87  57,541 

Ohio 1,904  609  1,254  419  95,259 

Michigan 649  541  248  181  17,55* 

Indiana 860  322  446  137  57,5*9 

Illinois 376  411  279  155  45,213 

Missouri 1,248  1,729  251  254  53,243 

Iowa 100  35  27  17  5,3* 

Wisconsin....      169  497  72  168  14,741 

California —  —  —  —  — 

Territories....       —  —  —  —  - 

Aggregate.  .66,434  68,538  36,916  13,437  2,954,806 


ART.  V.-SHALL  THE   VALLEY8  OF  THE  AMAZON  AND  THE 

MISSISSIPPI    REOIPROOATE   TRADE? 


The  subject  of  South  American  trade, 
and  especially  that  of  the  great  empire 
of  the  Amazon,  has  been  pressed  by  us 
in  the  Review,  through  the  able  pen  of 
Lieut.  Maury  and  others,  with  zeal  and 
earnestness  for  many  months  past,  and 
now  that  Congress  is  in  session,  we  can- 
not allow  the  matter  to  flag.  The  fol- 
lowing contribution  presents  many  ad- 
ditional views  which  are  new  and 
striking,  and  deserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration : 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  means 
and  modes  by  which  the  resources  of 


this  great  Amazonian  water-shed  are  to 
be  developed,  and  the  measures  and 
steps  which  the  policy  of  commerce 
suggests  for  securing  to  the  world  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Amazon. 

The  triumphs  of  commerce  are  peace- 
ful; its  achievements  are  seen  in  the 
spreading  of  civilization,  in  the  march 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  in 
the  dispensation  of  thrift,  prosperity,  and 
wealth  among  nations,  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividuals. 

From  the  statements  which  I  have  al- 
ready made,  all  must  admit  that  the 
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valley  of  the  Amazon  is  not  only  a  great  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  be  considered 
country,  but  it  is  a  glorious  wilderness  rapid  traveling.  Here,  therefore,  is  the 
and  waste  which,  under  the  improve-  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
ment  and  progress  of  the  age,  would  business  and  the  commerce  of  those  two 
soon  be  made  to  " blossom  as  the  rose."  river-basins;  and  the  first  merchant- 
We  have,  therefore,  but  to  let  loose  upon  steamer,  as  she  plows  up  those  majes- 
it  the  engines  of  commerce— the  steam-  tic  streams  with  her  rich  cargo  of  for- 
er,  the  emigrant  the  printing-press,  the  eign  merchandise,  will  be  the  signal  for 
axe  and  the  plow — and  it  win  teem  with  a  revolution  in  the  trade  and  traffic 
life.  which  has  been  carried  on  there. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  from  Eng-  Three  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
land  to  Rio.  The  French  are  getting  up  produce  now  comes  down  the  Amazon 
a  line,  and  the  stock  has  been  taken  m  to  Para. 

it  from  Marseilles  to  Rio.     Brazil  has  a       wm*~  d~„,~:„ ^-        r  *u     tt 

line  from  the  month  of  the  Rio  de  la  Al3wF  JT^!?0?011  °f  ^  UpP?r 
Plata,  via  Rio,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ama-  A,m*f° n( J„ ^»  **?  lmf  of  •*«»»«•  » 
zon^The  moWh  of  the  Amazon  is  half  ft  i°,  <'  ™d  ^telnau,  Th°  WM 
way  between  Norfolk  and  Rio.  I  petd-  ^SJgZgfT?  '$?  Pi*** 
tinned  Congress,  at  its  last  sessionffor  ^^^f^I,^  *  *»«»iAmen- 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  rnail-  1^1^'  T&l  ^L^ 
steamers  from  some  one  of  our  southern  ™*J j. ?h»tt„?  fS^i  k 
ports  to  connect  with  the  Brazilian  line  ?J°T*  *•  *™»"  «lk  tree,  which  pro- 
it  Para,  and  thus  put  our  merchants  in  t^Zvi^A  ™"  ^PVF' 
direcrsteamship  communication  with  iflf^n^2!ulh'vj?er8  ^  T» 
Rio.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  and  °fn°?e  ™l*  ™*  but  ,tw°  "2*  5  *£* 
so  draw  us  closer  to  the  Amazon.   '  J^^L°SLS?U?   C°*w  *."* #■  ft8 

The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  ™"J ^Z6"^"  If  t  k  •  *?%  °f  P* 
was  referred  reported  in  favor  of  it,  and  ^ftJL^?  1  V.  h"  .w""  **?* 
brought  in  a  bill  for  it*  accomplish-  ?nd  loom>  "^  "?  far  £**  .u»t  countryf 

ment     It   was,    however,   not   acted  ^nm!e"°T^  «£"£ Sf„ H". ^T?  £ 
^  >  commerce.    It  is  now  just  about  to  be 

^ut  since  that  eve**  have  occurred  hn^xt  ?ithin  thlem'  .  . 
which  make  this  line  from  the  south  k  But  what  are  the  opportunities  which 
still  more  important  and  necessary.  Americans  will  have  for  getting  a  fair 
The  tyrant  Rosas  has  been  expelled  share  of  this  new  business  to  which  the 
from  the  continent;  the  navigation  of  free  navigation  of  the  La*  Plata  and  the 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  some  of  its  no-  introduction  of  steam  upon  the  Amazon 
blest  tributaries  have  been  opened  and  Wl11  &7*  ri»e?  I  reply,  very  small,  un- 
made free  to  the  world.  This  govern-  less  tms  southern  line  of  steamers  to  the 
ment,  with  a  most  praiseworthy  zeal,  is  Amazon  be  established  •  otherwise  all 
fitting  out  a  naval  expedition  to  explore  the  intelligence  from  Brazil  and  the  La 
those  streams,  and  to  make  known  their  plata>  *U  &»  advices  concerning  the 
navigability  and  the  commercial  re-  markets,  will  go  direct  to  England  and 
sources  of  the  countries  drained  by  them,  to  France  by  their  steamers  ;  and  then, 
that  our  merchants  m^  know  how  to  after  the  merchants  there  shall  have  had 
send,  what  to  sell  and  what  to  buy  80me  ten  davs  or  two  weeks  the  start  of 
there.  their  American  competitors  in  taking 
Brazil  has  contracted  for  two  lines  of  advantage  of  that  intelligence,  it  will 
steamers  on  the  Amazon,  from  its  mouth  arrive  here  in  the  United  States  by  the 
almost  up  to  its  sources.  These  Amazo-  Cunard  or  Collins  line  of  steamers  from 
nian  lines  are  to  run— one  monthly  be-  Liverpool. 

tween  Para  and  Barra,  at  the  mouth  of      Now  and  then  an  American  clipper, 

the  Rio  Negro,  a  distance  of  nine  hun-  happening  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or 

dred  miles;  the  other,  connecting  with  in  the  offing  at  Rio,  at  the  night  time, 

this  at  Barra,  is  to  ply  between  that  city  may  chance  to  bring  intelligence  to  the 

and  Nauta,  in  Peru,  a  distance  of  near  United  States  sooner  than  it  can  go  to 

three    thousand    miles    from    the    sea.  Europe  and  then  come  over  by  steamer. 

"  Poling  up  the  Mississippi"  would,  in  But  tnat  is  uncertain, 

comparison  to  the  means  at  present  em-  The  free  navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la 

ployed  for  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Plata  is  an  achievement,  and  commerce 
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is   chiefly  indebted   to    Brazil    for    it.  As  a  proof  that  Brazil  was  not  actua- 

Honor  to  Brazil,  therefore.    It  is  a  gem  ted  by  any  of  those  really  enlarged  and 

in  the  crown  of  the  emperor,  which,  if  it  liberal  views  which  it  is  the  policy  of 

be  tarnished  not,  will  make  his  reign  il-  commerce  to  carry  out,  I  point  to  the 

lustrious.  Amazon.      There  #Don    Pedro    is   the 

Rosas  held  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Rosas.     He  holds  the    mouth   of  the 

Plata ;  Brazil,  Banda-Oriental,  Paraguay,  Amazon ;  he  shuts  it  up.     Five  sover- 

and  Bolivia,  {all  independent  sovereign-  eign  and  independent  nations  own  its 

ties.)    owned    navigable  water-courses  headwaters,  and  all  of  them  have  prov- 

which  emptied  into  it;  but  Rosas  would  inces  and  people  upon  the  banks  of  its 

not  allow  any  of  these  powers  to  follow  navigable  tributaries :   but  not  one  of 

those  waters  through  his  part  of  the  them  is  allowed  to  follow  the  course  of 

river  to  the  sea.    Brazil  made  War  with  these  navigable  streams  through  Brazil- 

him,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  ian  waters  to  the  sea. 

the  first-fruits  of  the  victory  the  com-  Justice,  the  policy  of  commerce,  the 

mercial  world  is  about  to  receive,  is  the  sentiment  of  the  age,  all  the  principles 

free  navigation  of  those  noble  streams,  of  national  law  and  the  rights  of  people, 

With  a  quarrel  more  just  than  that  are  in  favor  of  the  free  use  of  that  nver 

wicked  one  about  opium,  Brazil,  in  her  by  those  five  Spanish  republics :  and  it 

triumph,  followed  the  generous  example  cannot  be  said  that  Brazil  acted  from 

of  England  in  opening  the  ports  of  Chi-  principle  in  the  case  of  the  La  Plata  un- 

na,   without    any    claim    to    exclusive  til  she  makes,  of  her  own  accord,  the 

privileges.  navigation  of  the  Amazon  free. 

Brazil  has  not  opened  the  ports  of  so  Formerly   there  was  a    Rosas  who 

populous  a  country  as  China,  but  she  threatened  to  stand  at  the  mouth  of  our 

has  opened  the  water-courses  olone  with  Mississippi,  and  we,  who  then  owned 

which  commerce  will  in  a  few  years  be  the  headwaters  only,  claimed,  and  were 

more  valuable  than  it  is  with  China.  ready  to  assert  with  the  sworn,  our  right 

These  arrangements  about  the  La  to  follow  them,  and  to  use  them  for  corn- 
Plata  navigation  are  not  completed,  merce  and  navigation,  until  they  min- 
They  are  thought  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  gled  with  and  were  host  in  the  sea. 
adjustment;  and,  therefore,  in  giving  It  has  now  nj)t  been  quite  four  yean 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  I  give  it  to  ago  since  this  subject  of  the  free  navi- 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  upon  the  suppo-  gation  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  Amazon 
sition  that,  no  untoward  thing  will  occur  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  gov- 
to  thwart  the  measure.  eminent. 

But  the  commercial  world  has  been  The  proposition  was,  that  we  should 

sparing  of  its  commendations  of  Brazil  offer  to  Brazil  our  friendly  mediation 

for  her  seeming  liberality  with  regard  to  with  Rosas,  and  use  our  kind  offices  to 

the  free  navigation  of  the  La  Plata,  induce  him  to  make  free  the  navigation 

They  say —and    have,    alas !    but    too  of  the  La  Plata,  and  so  end  the  war. 

much  reason  for  saying — that  there  was  It  was  proposed,  also,  that  we  should 

no  generosity,  no  liberality,  no  sign  of  treat  with  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  New 

any  fairness  whatever,  in  the  course  of  Grenada,  and  Venezuela,  for   ports  of 

Brazil  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of  entry  to  foreign  vessels  and  commerce 

the  La  Plata.     Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  up  their    navigable  tributaries  of  the 

Banda-Oriental,  they  say,  had  each  as  Amazon,  and  thus  turn  upon  Brazil  with 

much  right  as  Brazil  to  claim  the  free  the  same  arguments  for  the  free  naviga- 

use  of  the  La  Plata  for  getting  to  sea  tion  of  the  Amazon  that  Brazil  stood 

with  their  merchandise;  and  if,  upon  ready  to  urge  in  favor  of  her  right  to 

the  fall  of  Rosas,  Brazil  had  then  at-  navigate  the  La  Plata, 

tempted  to  extort  from  Buenos  Ay  res  Brazil  got  wind  of  this.     She  found 

any  exclusive  privilege  in  the  use  of  out  that  such  a  thing  as  the  free  naviga- 

those  waters,  she  knew  that  not  only  tion  of  the  Amazon  began  to  form  uSe 

would  these  republics — her   next-door  subject  of  conversation  in  commercial 

neighbors — all  have  turned  against  her,  and  political  circles  here,  and  she  inv 

but  that  the  three  great  commercial  na-  mediately  took  the  most  active  steps  to 

tions  of  the  north  would  have  stepped  in  render  ot  no  avail  any  attempt  on  our 

to  prevent  any  such  exclusive  and  sel-  part  having  for  its  object  the  free  nari- 

fish  appropriation  of  Nature's  highway,  gation  of  the  Amazon. 
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She  redoubled  her  energies  in  the  to  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  and  Ecua- 
war  against  Rosas,  and  she  dispatched  dor,  are  clearly  set  forth. 
in  hot  haste  Ministers  Extraordinary  They  were  to  frustrate  any  attempts 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Peru,  to  Bolivia.  at  treaty  the  commercial  nations  might 
to  Ecuador,  and  New  Grenada,  and  De  disposed  to  make  with  these  repub- 
VenezueUj  to  treat  with  each  of  those  ]ics  touching  river  navigation,  and  to 
five  Spanish-American  Republics  for  geai  Up  tighter  than  ever  the  great  ar- 
the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  their  teries  of  those  countries,  and  thus  per- 
Amazonian  tributaries.  petuate  the  stagnation  and  death  that 

For  the  Portuguese,  who  had  owned  f^ye  for  three  hundred  years  reigned  in 
the  Amazon  for  ages,  who  had  not  had  the  great  Amazonian  water-shed. 
the  power  to  make  an  impression  upon  Brazil  seemed  already  to  have  forgot- 
ite  forests,  nor  to  launch  a  steamer  upon  ten  that  what  was  right  on  the  south 
its  bosom,  to  go  and  talk  to  the  Bolivians  8jde  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  must  be 
and  others  about  sending  steamers  away  right  also  under  the  Equator;  for  the 
up  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amazon,  to  same  arguments  that  apply  to  the  free 
paddle  up  and  down  the  republican  navigation  of  the  La  Plata  apply  also  to 
spring-branches  of  the  Spanish  Ameri-  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon. 
cans,  was  truly  a  diplomatic  phenome-  peru  few  mto  the  trap,  and  made  the 
non!  "You  have  an  Athens^  embellish  required  treaty;  but  the  more  sagacious 
that,'/  should  have  been  their  reply  to  statesmen  of  Bolivia  got  wind  of  the  de- 
Brazil,  sign,  and  not  only  relused  to  treat  with 

I  quote  from  the  Rio  correspondent  of  Bnmj  upon  the  subject,  but  the  enlight- 
the  "Observator"— a  Brazilian  news-  ened  President  of  that  republic  proposes 
paper— of  May  last.  This  correspondent  to  establish  upon  the  Amazonian  tribu- 
appears  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  gov-  taries  of  Bolivia  free  ports  to  all  the 
eminent,  and  no  doubt  spoke  the  senti-  world. 
ments  of  that  jealous  cabinet :  u  C(mo  log  Brazilnoh»  gay8  a  gentle- 

"The  navigation  of  the  Amazon  goes  man  of  Boliyi     writm^  a/to  th*g 
on    inrmimingly :    the  government    of  tengion  of  Brazil  to  8t|araboat  naviga- 
Peru^by  the  convention  of  the  23d  of  ^  ^  riverg  of  Bolivi      «^ 

last  October  made  with  our  new  minis-  tmdeH^i  ^^^  y  el  President  Belzu, 
ter,  Duaite  da  Ponte  Ribeiro,  obliges  ^nli  capds  para  conocer  lo  que  Ye 
itself  to  assist  the  first  enterprise  estab-  CQnviene  a  BS^a  8e  ha  negadoa  dar 
hshed  upon  the  Amazon  with  a  sum  4&4fl  ^^  l espera  ^  ^  ^^ 
never  less  than  $20  000.  Vnidos  uvanhsj^ner^  en  descubrier 

-The  government -has  named  in  quali-  ^  rejiones"* 

ty  of  resident  minister,  and  for  an  ex-  ^oreovir,  as  the  goo<l  genius  of  Ama- 
traordmary  mission  near  the  govern-  zonia  d  fr>ee  navi£tionbwcmid  have  it, 
mente  of  the  republics  of  Venezuela,  neither  ^  Brazili|n  nor  the  Peruvian^ 
Ecuador  and  New  Grenada,  our  minis-  plenipotentiary  appeared  to  have  a  suffi- 
ter  to  JJolma,  Miguel  Maria  Lisboa.  cient  knowledge  ofUie  subject  of  which 
The  object  of  this  mission  is  a  treaty   ^  were  treating.    They  evidently 

with  those  republics  for  the  navigation   knew  little  of  the  navigability  of 

^^^S^fJ^lfS!8  lQ}™hli(13  those  waters,  the  monopoly  of  which 
feared  that  the  United  States  will  hasten   ~       aimed  £  8ecure       *~ 

to  arrange  one  for  the  navigation  of  ^  treat  wa8  8ecretl  neg0tiated 
some  of  the  tnbutanes  of  the  Amazon,  .  u  la/t  Qctober  tw  JWe  *moniH 
and  thus  judge  themselves  authonzed to  and  w  J7  Rifled  in  Rio  two  or  three 
enter  the  Amazon  from  without,  as  the  m(mthg  onl  T  have  a  manuscript 
journals  of  New-York  and  New-Orleans  of  ft  befcfre  me     Iu  title  >     «^ 

already  propose.  We  have  been  care-  ^  of  fluvial  comraerce  and  naviga- 
le*s  m  this  matter,  and  must  now  hurry   ^  'and  of  ^^^y  between  the  re- 

«*£.        *•        r     •    4      ,l    *v         ,  publics  of  Peru  and  the  Empire  of  Bra- 
"  This  nation  of  pirates,  like  those  of  £•  j „ 

their  race,  wish  to  displace  all  the  peo- 

ge   of    America    who   are    not   Anglo-       *  « Aa  the  Brazillana  claim  the  prlrilege,  and  m 
HOBS."  Preaident  Beliu  understands  the  interests  of  Bo- 

Thu,  the  object,  of  Da  Ponte>.  . mis-  J&JiS.K^JS  !SM  SSi  S 
non  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  of  Lisboa7  s  be  the  first  to  explore  those  regions." 
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The  question  of  boundary  was  settled  "  Article  First. — The  shareholders 

in  two  words :  "  Uti  possidetis."  of  the  steam  navigation  mentioned  in 

I  quote  with  regard  to  the  liver  steam-  the    second  article  of  the  convention 

boat  navigation :  concluded  on  this  date,  shall  be  bound 

"Article  First. — The  republic  of  to  the  following  conditions: 

Peru  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  "  1st.    That  steamboats   shall  make 

Brazil,  desiring  to    encourage,   respec-  three  voyages  the  first  year,  four  in  the 

tively,  the  navigation  of  the  river  A  ma-  second  and  at  least  six  voyages  in  the 

zon  and  its  confluents  by  steamboats,  third,  fourth  and  filth, 

which,  by  ensuring  the  exportation  of  "  When,  owing  to  circumstances  ari- 

the  immense  products  of  those  vast  re-  sing  from  the  great  distance,  obstruc- 

gions,  may  contribute  to  increase  the  tion  of  the  river,  making  experiments 

number  of  the  inhabitants  and"  civilize  connected  with  its  navigation,  want  of 

the  savage  tribes,  agree  that  the  mer-  combustibles,  or  other  weighty  reasons, 

chandise,   produce,   and    craft  passing  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  that  num- 

from  Peru  to  Brazil,  or  from  Brazil  to  ber  of  voyages,  the  shareholders  shall 

Peru,  across  the  frontier  of  both  states,  receive  only  five  thousand  dollars  for 

shall  be  exempt  from  all  duty,  imposts,  every  voyage  that  the  boats  make  during 

or  sale  duty  (alcabala)  whatsoever,  to  the  two  first  years,  and  three  thousand 

which  the  same  products  are  not  sub-  dollars  for  every  one  made  during  the 

ject  in  the  territory  where  produced ;  to  third,  fourth  ana  fifth, 

which  they  shall  be  wholly  assimilated.  "2d.    They    shall    convey,    free    of 

"Article  Second. — The  high  con-  charge,  the  mail-bags  of  the  govern- 

tracting   parties  being   aware    of  the  ment  and  of  the  post-office,  and  deliver 

great  expense  attending  the  establish-  them  at  the  places  on  the  banks  as  they 

ment  of  steam  navigation,  and  that  it  pass  along,  until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

will  not  yield  a  profit  during  the  first  "  3d.  They  shall  also  convey  every 

years  to  the  shareholders  of  the  company  voyage,  passage  free,  four  civil,  military, 

destined  to  navigate  the  Amazon  from  or  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  service 

its  source  to  the  banks  (litoral)  in  Peru  of  each  government ;  the  luggage  of 

— which  should  belong  exclusively  to  these  persons  in  quantity  equal  to  that 

the  respective  states — agree  to  give  to  of  other  passengers,  and  the  packages 

the  first  company  which  shall  be  formed  that  each  government  may  in  particular 

a  sum  of  money  during  five  years  in  aid  wish  to  send,  provided  they,  do  not  ex- 

of  its  operations ;  which  sum  shall  not  ceed  two  tons. 

be  less  than  twenty   thousand  dollars  "4th.  They  shall  be  obliged  to  take 

annually  for  each  of  the  high  contract-  on  board  or  in  tow  the  troops,  ammuni- 

ing  parties,  either  of  whom  may  in-  tion  and  effects,  that  the  two  govern- 

crease  the  said  amount  if  it  suits  its  ments  may    wish   to  send,   receiving 

particular  interests,  without   the  other  therefor  an  equitable  remuneration—the 

party  being  thereby  obliged  to  contri-  amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  as  soon 

Dute  in  the  same  ratio.  as  it  shall  be  ascertained  what  is  the 

"The  conditions  to  which  the  share-  necessary  cost  of  performing  said  ser- 

holders  are  to  be  subject,  in  considera-  vice. 

tion    of  the  advantages    conceded   to  "  5th.   The   company   shall  arrange 

them,  shall  be  declared  in  separate  ar-  with  both  governments  touching  the 

tides.  respective  points  on  the  river  Amazon 

"  The     other     conterminous    states,  or  Maranon  to   which  the  steamboats 

which,  adopting  the    same  principles,  shall  navigate,  and  concerning  the  ports 

may  desire  to  take  part  in  the  enter-  at  which  they  are  to  touch ;  and  it  shall 

prise  upon  the  same  conditions,  shall  be  subject  to  the  fiscal  and  police  rego* 

likewise  contribute  a  certain  pecuniary  lations,  notwithstanding  their  being  b- 

quota  to  it."  berated  from  imposts  of  every  kind. 

u  "  Article  Second. — Each  government 

separate  articles.  g^all  grant  to  the  company  the  pro* 

"  For  the  better  understanding  of  Ar-  priety  of  one-fourth  part  of  a  league 
tide  second  of  the  convention  signed  this  square,  at  the  places  in  which  it  may  be 
day,  the  high  contracting  parties  have  necessary  to  establish  a  depot  for  corn- 
further  agreed  to  the  following  arti-  bustibles,  at  any  point  not  belonging  to 
cles :        _  _  private  persons ;  but  the  title  to  the  same 
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shall  be  forfeited,  unless  the  conditions  When  Peru  was  invited  to  treat  upon 
above  mentioned  be  complied  with  this  subject,  and  was  told  that  Brazil 
during  the  five  years.  It  shall  be  lawful  wanted  to  introduce  the  river  steamer 
to  cut  wood  for  melon  unoccupied  lands,  upon  Peruvian  waters,  there  was,  right 
and  to  open  and  work  coal  mines."  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  Tocan- 

Under  this  treaty,  Brazil  has  entered  tins,  a  most  magnificent  stream.  It 
into  an  agreement  with  Irineo  Evan-  crosses  more  parallels  of  latitude  than 
gelista  de  Souza  to  introduce  the  river  our  Mississippi  or  Missouri ;  itlies  wholly 
steamer  upon  the  Amazon.  within  Brazilian  territory ;  the  banks  of 

This  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  its  upper  tributaries  are  enlivened  with 

30th  day  of  August  last,  and  is  one  of  the  towns  and  villager  and  peopled  with 

most  odious  monopolies  that  ever  were   125.000  subjects  of  Brazil;  it  takes  its 

inflicted  upon  free  trade,  or  that  now  re-  rise  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire;  and 

tards  the  progress  of  any  country.    A  from  the  emperor's  palace  at  Rio  to  the 

stringent  monopoly  of  steamboat  trade  headwaters  of  this  noble  river  the  dis- 

and  travel  on  the   Amazon  for  thirty  tance  is  not  Rye  hundred  miles;  and 

years !    The  preamble  to  this  contract  yet,  with  all  the  enterprise  of  Brazil,  she 

states,  that,  in  order  to  enable  this  Souza  had  not  been  able  to  put,  or  to  muster 

to  form  a  company  for  the  establishment  energy  enough  to  make  the  attempt  to 

of  steam  navigation  upon  the  Amazon,   put,  a  single  steamer  upon  this  river.    It 

the  exclusive  right  for  thirty  years  to  the  was  a  little  surprising,  then,  that  the 

steamboat  trade,  travel  and  navigation  suspicious  of  Peru  were  not  excited;  for 

up  and  down  that  river,  has  been  granted  there  was  something  strange  to  see  this 

to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  the  prin-  Brazilian  envoy  passing  by  the  mouth 

cipal  of  which  are  these :  of  the  noble  Tocantins  at  home,  which 

1st  The  capital  of  the  company  shall  his  own  countrymen,  with  their  dug-outs 

never  be  less  than  $600,000,  (1,200,000,   and  rude  crafts,  can  ascend  only  at  the 

$000.)  rate  of  seven  miles  a  day.  It  was  strange, 

2d.  There  shall  be  two  lines ;  one  I  say?  to  see  this  envoy  leaving  the  ri- 
from  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  vers  in  his  own  country  in  such  a  condi- 
touching  at  the  intermediate  places,  to  tion,  and  traveling  thousands  of  miles 
Barra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro;  up  the  Amazon  to  propose  to  Peru  to 
the  second,  from  Barra.  touching  as  atore-  send  Brazilian  steamers  to  navigate 
said,  to  Nauta,  at  tie  mouth  of  the  among  the  Andes,  her  tributaries  of  the 
UcayalL  in  Peru.  Amazon. 

3d.  To  the  first  line  an  annual  sub-  Besides  this,  there  are  the  Chingu  and 
sidy  of  $80,000  (160,000  $000)  is  to  be  the  Tapajos,  with  a  dozen  other  noble 

Slid  for  the  first  fifteen  years ;  and  to  streams  lying  wholly  within  Brazilian 
e  second  line  is  to  be  paid  the  $20,000  territory.  Some  of  them  come  from 
which,  by  the  u  treaty  of  fluvial  naviga-  "  mountains  of  diamonds,"  and  gold  is  in 
tion  and  commerce/'  of  which  I  have  the  beds  of  all  of  them.  They  are  all 
spoken,  Peru  obligated  herself  to  pay.       strangers   to   the    steamboat.       Their 

4th.  At  the  commencement,  the  first  sources  are  so  completely  lost  in  the  un- 
line  is  to  make  one  round  trip  a  month ;  known  regions  of  the  vast*  interior  of 
the  second,  three  a  year.  Brazil,  that  we  are  far  better  acquainted 

The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  ob-  with  the  geography  of  the  moon  than 
ligates  itself  to  do  certain  things,  and  we  are  with  that  of  these  rivers ;  and 
among  these  is  to  establish  on  the  yet,  seeing  that,  and  how  that  ffovern- 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries  sixty  colo-  ment  had  neglected  them  all,  Peru 
nies,  which  shall  consist  of  Indians  or  could  still  be  induced  to  listen  to  its 
emigrants  from  such  nations  as  the  shallow  propositions. 
crown  may  designate.        *  Nay,  there  is  the  beautiful  river  of 

The  first  thing  in  this  treaty  of  "  flu-  San  Francisco,  which  empties  directly 
vial  commerce  and  navigation"  between  into  the  sea,  and  the  headwaters  of  which 
Peru  and  Brazil  that  strikes  one.  is  are  just  behind  the  first  range  of  hills  in 
the  want  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of  its  the  rear  of  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
negotiators,  ana  the  marvelous  degree  Without  having  had  the  energy  to  in- 
of  infatuation  by  which  Peru  fell  into  troduee  the  steamboat  even  upon  the 
the  flimsy  net  that  was  so  unskilfully  waters  of  this  river,  the  Chevalier  Da 
spread  before  her.  Ponte  is  sent  off  upon  this  shallow  mis* 

vol.  xrr.  4 
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sion  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Ama-  Science,  commerce^  and  the  wants  of 
zon,  which  by  fatuity  the  diplomatists  of  mankind,  are  beginning  to  call  loudly 
Peru,  it  seems,  could  not  fathom.  for  admittance  there ;  and  up  the  Ama- 

This  attempt  of  Brazil  to  negotiate  -zon  they  must  and  will  go,  for  when 
with  those  five  Amazonian  republics  can  they  call,  the  world  is  right  apt  to 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  an  heed. 

attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  civiliza-  The  object  of  Brazil,  in  negotiating 
tion ;  for,  to  close  the  Amazon  to  com-  this  treaty  with  Peru,  was,  as  we  have 
merce  and  the  steamboat,  is  to  shut  out  seen  by  the  Rio  correspondent  of  the 
from  that  benighted  country,  which  it  "  Observator,"  already  quoted,  to  ex- 
drains,  the  lights  of  civilization,  the  elude  "  this  nation  of  pirates,"  as  we  are 
blessings  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  there  styled,  from  these  water-courses, 
elements  of  human  happiness !  But  the  "high  contracting  parties/' 

But  the  treaty !  The  Brazilian  minis-  as  it  often  happens  to  the  wicked,  fell 
ter,  I  am  told,  did  not  hesitate  privately  themselves  into  the  net  which  they  had 
to  advance  the  sentiment,  when  in  Lima,  spread  for  other  feet ;  for  they  seem  not 
that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Brazil  to  to  have  recollected  ihe  provisions  of  a 
treat  with  nations  more  powerful  than  treaty  which  Randolph  Clay,  our  most 
herself;  that  in  the  interpretation  of  skilful  and  accomplished  representative 
treaties  the  stronger  power  always  en-  in  Lima,  had  just  negotiated  with  Peru, 
forced  its  own  construction,  and  the  Only  three  months  before  the  date  of 
weaker  as  invariably  went  to  the  wall,   this  fluvial  treaty,  that  excellent  diplo- 

At  any  rate,  I  shall  show  how  faith-  matist  had  negotiated  in  Lima  a  "  treaty 
fully  Brazil  has  acted  up  to  this  policy  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation, 
in  the  case  of  this  treaty  with  Peru.  By  with  Peru." 

it  each  of  the  contracting  parties  pledged  By  the  10th  article  of  that  treaty  it  is 
itself  to  give  annually  a  sum  not  less   set  forth  that — 

than  $20,000  for  the  introduction  of  the       "  The  Republic  of  Peru,  desiring  to 
steamboat  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ama-  increase  the  intercourse  along  its  coasts, 
zon;  and  what  has  been  the  result?   by  means  of  steam  navigation,  hereby 
Why,  this :   Brazil,  as  we  have  seen  by   engages  to  accord  to  any  citizen  or  ciU- 
the    Souza    contract,    has   taken    this   zens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  es- 
$20,000  of  Peruvian  money  and  given  it   tablish  a  line  of  steam  vessels,  to  navi- 
to  one  of  her  own  subjects  to  establish  gate  regularly  between    the    different 
a  line  of  steamers  under  her  own  flag  ports  of  entry  within  the  Peruvian  terri- 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  tories.  the  same  privileges  of  taking  in 
Nauta — that  is,  it  is  to  run  about  1.500   and  landing  freight^  entering  the  by- 
miles  through  Brazilian  territory,  and   ports;  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
when  it  gets  a  few  miles  into  Peru  to  landing  passengers  and  their  baggage, 
stop  short.     But  still  Peru  must  pay  the   specie  and  bullion,  carrying  ihe  public 
piper.     When    this    line   reaches   the  mails,  establishing  depots  for  coal,  erect- 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  it  is  to  feed  ing  the  necessary  machine  and  work- 
there  with  its  freights  another  line  under  shops    for   repairing  and    refitting  the 
the  Brazilian  flag  to  Para.  steam  vessels,  and  all  other  favors  en- 

Thus  Peru,  to  get  about  250  miles  joyed  by  any  other  association  or  com- 
of  her  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  pany  whatsoever, 
waters  navigated  by  steam,  is  made  to  "  It  is  furthermore  understood  between 
pay  Brazilian  bottoms  and  subjects  for  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the 
navigating  1,500  miles  of  Brazilian  steam  vessels  of  either  shall  not  be  subject 
waters !  in  the  ports  of  the  other  party  to  any  dn- 

I  have  no  pleasure  in  exposing  this  mis-  ties  of  tonnage,  harbor,  or  other  similar 
erable  trickery  of  the  court  of  Brazil.  But  duties  whatsoever,  than  those  that  tie 
she  has  arrayed  herself  against  the  im-  or  may  be  paid  by  any  other  association 
provements  and  the  progress  of  the  age,   or  company." 

and  she  has  attempted  by  intrigue  so  to  Bythe  3d  article  it  is  agreed  that— 
shape  the  course  of  events,  that  she  "The  two  high  contracting  parties 
might  lock  up  and  seal  with  the  seal  of  hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves  not 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  savage  to  grant  any  favor,  privilege,  or  immn- 
barbarity,  the  finest  portions  of  the  nity  whatever,  in  matters  of  commerce 
earth.  and  navigation,  to  other  nations  which 
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not  be  also  immediately  extended  to  rican  tributaries,  are  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
izens  of  the  other  contracting  party,  iting  all  places  and  ports  in  these  re- 
ihall  enjoy  the  same  gratuitously,   publics,  without  let  or  hindrance.    They 

concession  shall  have  been  gra-  gather  the  products  of  the  forests  and 
b,  or.  on  giving  a  compensation,  as  the  staples  of  the  country  ad  libitum; 
f  as  possible  of  proportionate  value  in  short,  that  the  Brazilians  enjoy  there 
affect,  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  a  perfect  free  trade,  there  not  being  a 
ment  if  the  concession  shall  have  custom-house  or  an  excise  officer  in  the 
conditional."  whole  valley,  or  a  single  restraint  upon 

d  finally,  by  the  2d  article,  it  is  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  until  you  get 
red  that —  down  into  Brazil. 

lie  United  States  of  America  and  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  Amazo- 
lepublic  of  Peru  mutually  agree  nian  provinces,  and  upon  the  Amazonian 
here  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  waters  of  Peru,  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
lerce  and  navigation  between  leges  that  Brazil  has,  if  we  can  get 
respective  territories  and  citizens ;  there. 
tizens  of  either  republic  may  fre-       Not  only  so:   Peru,  in  1850.  published 

with  their  vessels  all  the  coasts,  a  decree  which  made  her  Amazonian 
and  places,  of  the  other,  wherever  provinces  for  awhile  the  common  pro- 
e) foreign  commerce  is  permitted,  pertv  of  the  world. 
wide  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  When  that  gold-exploring  party  of 
r,  and  occupy  dwellings  and  ware-  which  I  have  already  spoken  returned 
is :  and  everything  belonging  there-  with  their  seven  hundred  pounds7  weight 
tall  be  respected,  and  shall  not  of  gold,  washed  in  gourds  from  the 
injected  to  any  arbitrary  visit  or  streams  of  this  water-shed,  the  Ministers 
:h,  of  Peru  wrote  letters  and  had  them  pub- 

lie  said  citizens  shall  have  full  lib-  lished,  inviting  all  the  world,  in  conse- 
to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  territo-  quence,  as  they  said,  of  these  discoveries 
if  either,  according  to  the  rules  es-  of  the  ore  and  washings  of  gold  in  her 
ihed  by  the  respective  regulations  province  of  Carabaya,  to  come  and  take 
nmerce,  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  mer-  advantage  of  them,  and  make  use  of  the 
iisez  manufactures  and  produce,  natural  productions  of  those  regions; 
inhibited  to  all.  and  to  open  retail  and  the  world  was  assured  that  the  emi- 
t  and  shops,  under  the  same  muni-   grants  of  all  nations  going  there  should 

and  police  regulations  as  native   nave  all  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
mi"  But  this  invitation  fell  still-born,  be- 

ns Brazil,  instead  of  treating  us  out  cause  the  Andes,  with  their  snow-capped 
e  Amazon,  has  treated  us  into  it ;  summits,  and  the  long,  boisterous,  and 
>y  solemn  stipulations  with  Peru,  dangerous  passage  of  Cape  Horn,  stood 
man  citizens  had  already  the  right  up  on  one  hand  as  a  barrier  to  keep  out 
sequent  with  their  vessels  all  the  the  immigrant  by  the  way  of  the  shores 
s,  ports  and  places,  in  Peru,  wher-  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other  hand 

foreign  commerce  is  or  may  be  Brazil  closed  up  the  Amazon  against  his 
iitted.  passage  up  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

id,  furthermore,  in  this  treaty  Peru  Hence  arises  the  question  of  the  day 
i  and  en ga ores  herself  not  to  grant  — that  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
4 favor,  privilege  or  immunity,  what-  Amazon. 

in  matters  of  commerce  and  navi-  The  question  as  to  the  free  use  for  na- 
n,  to  other  nations,  which  shall  not  vigation  of  a  river  which  runs  through 
so  immediately  extended  to  the  citi-  the  dominions  of  more  than  one  Power, 
of  the"'  United  States.  is  a  familiar  one  to  statesmen.    It  has 

ns,  therefore,  this  treaty  of  "  fluvial  been  settled  upon  the  everlasting  princi- 
ration  and  commerce v  between  pies  of  right  long  ago,  and  cannot  now 
and  Brazil  has  let  us  into  the  A  ma-  admit  of  dispute. 

90  far  as  Peru  can  let  us  in  ;  for  we  In  Europe  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
the  same  right  to  trade  upon  her  is  conceded  as  a  right  in  common  to  those 
sonian  tributaries  that  Brazil  has.  to  whom  its  waters  belong.  In  North 
>reover,  Lieut.  Herndon  informs  me  America  it  is  a  right — this  free  use  of 
lie  vessels  of  Brazil,  that  go  poling  waters  that  are  common  property — 
\  the  Amazon  and  its  Spamsh-Ame-  which  involves  principles  very  dear  to 
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the  people.  The  Mississippi  is  an  illus-  the  power  to  force  her  way  down,  and 
tration  of  this  fact ;  for  the  people  d6  not  Brazil  will  not  let  them  come  down 
forget  that  the  mouth  of  that  river  was  peaceably.  The  Amazon,  therefore,  pre- 
once  in  foreign  hands  that  threatened  to  sents  a  question  for  which,  as  there  is  no 
shut  it  up  to  us  of  the  great  West  when  river-basin  equal  to  it»  there  is  no  prece- 
we  were  owners  of  its  head  navigable  dent, 
waters  only,  and  not  of  its  mouth.  We  have  the  right  from  Peru  to  navi- 

It  is  a  right  which,  in  the  case  of  gate  her  tributaries,  if  we  can  get  to  the*. 
Texas,  we  practically  conceded  to  her  Bolivia  is  talking  ot  making  hers  as  free 
citizens  with  regard  to  the  Red  river  to  all  as  is  the  sea.  Ecuador  is  inclined 
without  the  asking,  when  she  was  an  in-  to  do  the  same ;  and  both  New-Grenada 
dependent  republic.  and  Venezuela  will,  no  doubt,  follow  suit 

It  is  a  right  which  the  United  States  the  moment  they  are  invited  so  to  da 
have  always  claimed  with  regard  to  the  We  have  heard  of  the  question  before 
St.  Lawrence,  but  which  we  nave  never  as  to  "  free  goods  and  nee  bottoms.7' 
thought  worth  a  contention,  because  for  But  here  the  question  is,  whether  "  free 
all,  or  rather  for  a  very  great  many,  of  ports  make  free  rivers." 
the  practical  purposes  of  life  our  people  Suppose  these  five  Spanish-American 
have  brought  the  commercial  mouth  of  republics  should  all  proclaim  one  or 
the  St  Lawrence  down  by  rail-road  and  more  of  their  river  towns  upon  the  Ann- 
canal  from  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  son  free  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
placed  it  at  Sandy  Hook.  world ;  and  suppose  that  Brazil,  instead 

Canadian  merchants  and  English  sub-  of  owning  two  thousand  miles  or  more 
jects  pay  tolls  to  our  rail-roads  and  canals  of  this  river,  after  it  passes  the  border! 
for  taking  their  produce  to  New- York  of  these  republics,  owned  only  two  miles, 
and  a  market.  We  therefore  do  not  care  would  any  one  pretend  that  Brazil,  in 
to  see  the  St.  Lawrence  opened.  such  a  case,  would  have  the  right  to 

In  South  America  it  is  a  right  which  control  the  navigation  of  the  whole  ri- 
Brazil  has  asserted  on  the  La  Plata,  even  ver  and  its  valley,  because  its  mouth 
to  the  "  ultima  ratio,"  when  she  was  one  happened  to  pass  through  two  miles  of 
of  the  Upper  countries.  her  territory  just  before  entering -the  sea! 

The  United  States,  therefore,  are  com-  The  doctrine  that  concedes  to  any  one 
mitted  to  this  principle;  and  Brazil  is  nation  the  arbitrary  right  to  shut  out 
committed  to  it.  other  nations  from  the  common*  highway 

We  have  contended  for  it  here  on  the  of  the  world,  is  monstrous, 
north  side  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  j  Bra-       The  arbitrary  right  even  to  shut  one 
zil  has  fought  for  it  under  Capricorn ;   of  the  citizens  of  this  nation  from  the 
and  we  must  both  stand  up  for  it  together  public  highways  is  not  possessed  by  any 
under  the  Equator.  of  our  governors.    And  if  his  neighbor! 

But,  in  the  case  with  us  on  this  side  must  allow  him  free  passage  through  their 
of  the  line,  there  were  never  more  than  own  lands  to  the  common  market-way, 
two  nations  concerned  in  the  navigation  with  how  much  more  force  does  this  ho- 
of a  single  water-course.  Here  in  South  mane  principle  of  right  apply  to  nations, 
America  there  are  a  dozen ;  and  this  and  their  right  to  follow,  through  neigh- 
makes  the  case  so  much  the  stronger  in  boring  territory,  the  great  thoroughfares 
favor  of  a  liberal  policy  on  all  sides  with  which  nature  has  constructed  to  lead  from 
regard  to  this  question.  the  interior  of  the  land  out  upon  the 

In  the  case  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  up-  broad  ocean,  the  great  ''highway  of  the 
countries  which  Rosas  cut  off  from  the  world  ? 

sea  were  the  Banda-Oriental,  Brazil,  Pa-  Brazil  has  no  more  right,  in  oonse- 
raguay,  and  Bolivia,  not  to  mention  Uru-  quence  of  her  two  thousand  miles  of 
guay,  Corrientes,  Entre-Rios,  Sante  Fe,  Amazon  between  these  people  and  the 
and  some  half  a  dozen  other  states,  sea,  to  shut  them  up  and  out  from  the 
which  were  in  such  an  anomalous  con-  highways  of  commerce  than  she  would 
dition  that  one  knew  not  whether  to  class  in  the  supposed  case  of  two  miles. 
them  as  nations  or  anarchies.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  the 

In  the  case  of  the  Amazon, there  are  five  "  policy  of  commerce,"  and  we  do  not 
different  republics  in  the  up-country,  wish  ever  to  be  on  any  terms  with  Bra- 
with  Brazil  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  zil  but  those  of  peace  and  good-will, 
not  one  of  these  five  has  the  means  or  We  buy  now  half  of  all  her  coffee,  and 
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coffee  is  her  great  staple.    She  is  a  good  In  fine,  the  people  of  this  country  can- 

customer  of  ours  too,  and  we  value  high-  not  look  with  indifference  at  the  policy 

ly  our  present  friendly  relations  with  Brazil  has  pursued,  and  seems  disposed 

her ;  but,  as  highly  as  we  value  them,  to  continue  to  pursue,  with  regard  to  the 

we  value  still  more  the  everlasting  prin-  Amazon, 

ciples  of  right  She  and  her  rulers  have  had  it  for 

We  want  nothing  exclusive  up  the  three  hundred  years,  and  the  first  prac- 

Amazon ;  but  we  are  nearer  to  the  Am-  tical  step  towards  subduing  it  and  de- 

azon,  or  rather  to  the  mouth  of  it  than  veloping  its  resources  has    yet  to  be 

any  other  nation,  not  even  excepting  taken. 

Brazil  herself,  if  we  count  the  distance  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears 

in  time,  and  measure  from  Rio  de  Ja-  to  me  that  Brazil,  if  she  persist  in  her 

neiro,  and  from  New-York  or  New-Or-  dog-in-the-manger  policy  with  regard  to 

leans  as  the  centres  of  the  two  countries,  the  Amazon  and  the  countries  drained 

And,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  imagined  by  it,  runs  some  risk  of  getting  up  a  dis- 

that  this  miserable  policy  by  which  Bra-  cussion    among   the    enlightened   and 

zil  has  kept  shut  up,  and  is  continuing  to  commeroial    nations    as   to  what    her 

keep  shut  up.  from  man's — from  Chris-  rights  are  to  the  Amazon,  and  whether 

tian,  civilized,  enlightened  man's — use  they  are  not  in  danger  of  Deing  forfeited 

the  fairest  portion  of  God's  earth,  would  by  non-usage. 

be  considered  by  the  American  people  This,  certainly,  is  the  question  of  the 

as  a  nuisance,  not  to  say  an  outrage.  day.    The  problem  of  the  age  is  that  of 

China  wants  to  trade  with  us,  but  Ja-  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  and 
pan  stands  by  the  way-side,  and  shuts  the  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  o 
herself  up  and  out  of  the  world.  She  is  South  America.  f 
not  in  the  fellowship  of  nations,  and  we  It  is  to  stand  out  in  after  times,  and 
send  a  fleet  there  to  remind  her  that  she  among  all  the  great  things  which  this 
cannot  be  in  mis  world  and  live  out  of  generation  has  already  accomplished,  as 
it  at  one  and  the  same  time.  God  has  the  achievement  in  its  way  of  the  nine- 
put  the  land  she  occupies  on  this  earth,  teenth  century.  But  it  is  not  to  be  work- 
and  she  cannot  take  it  away  by  her  pol-  ed  out  by  the  hand  of  violence  or  the 
icy.  strong  arm  of  power.    It  is  for  science, 

The  five  Spanish-American  republics  with  its  lights ;  diplomacy,  with  its  skill : 

want  to  trade  up  and  down  the  Amazon;  commerce,  with    its    influences;    and 

but  Brazil,  worse  than  Japan  on  the  way-  peace,  with  its  blessings,  to  bring  about 

side,  stands  right  in  the  doorway,  and  such  a  great  result  as  would  be  the  free 

says,  u  Nay,  I  will  neither  use  the  Am-  navigation  of  the  Amazon — the  settle- 

azon  myself  nor  permit  others  to  use  it.  ment  and  cultivation  of  the  great  Atlan- 

That  great  up-country  shall  remain  a  so-  tic  slopes  of  South  America 

ciaJ  and  a  commercial  blank."  With  many  thanks,  Mr.  Editor,  for 

Is  it  the  policy  of  the  great  commer-  lending  so  many  columns  of  your  valu- 

cial  nations  to  permit  that  ?    No;  it  is  able  magazine  10  me  and  this  subject,  I 

no  more  their  policy  than  a  state  of  conclude, 

war,  and  not  of  peace,  is  xheir  policy.  Very  truly  yours,               Inca. 


ART.  VI.— RAIL-ROAD  ADMINISTRATION  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

THE   CIVIL   ENGINEER. 

[Thk  following  paper,  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  engineer,  we  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  our  Boards  of  Internal  Improrement,  Rail-road  President!,  Directors,  Stock-holders,  etc.  It  em- 
braces many  sound  and  salutary  truths,  and  should  be  carefully  read  and  remembered.] 

With  the  liberal  minds  of  the  South,  again,  to  the  weariness  of  the  reading 
next  in  importance  to  the  cotton  market,  public,  little  or  no  attention  seems  to 
comes  the  consideration  of  rail-roads,  nave  been  drawn  to  subjects  connected 
While  their  commercial  and  social  bear-  with  their  general  construction  and  ope- 
iogs   hare    been   discussed   over  and  ration  and  millions  are  being  invested 
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almost  daily  by  new  states  or  communi-  panies  unguardedly  confiding  to  the  judg- 
ties  which  must  be  somewhat  in  the  dark  ment  of  ignorant,  inexperienced,  ami 
on  these  points,  without  one  ray  of  ex-  cunning  men,  some  of  them  mere  strip> 
perience  vouchsafed  them  by  their  more  ling  schoolboys  at  a  profession  they 
advanced  neighbors.  That  to  possess  never  can  adorn.  These,  unless  corner- 
correct  general  views  of  these  two  de-  ed  by  difficulties,  and  made  to  betray 
partments,  is  of  immense  importance  to  their  pretences,  will  sow  the  seeds  of 
the  confiding  stockholder,  cannot  be  ruin  and  disaster  in  a  company's  affairs, 
questioned.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  mortification 

The  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  a  rail-  and  sincere  regret  with  those  who  desire 
road,  or  more  properly  the  chief  engineer,  to  elevate  the  profession  to  a  standard 
is  so  completely  identified  with  its  con-  worthy  of  our  great  works,  that  this 
struct  ion  and  operation,  so  responsible  spirit  of  empiricism  has  begun  to  show 
for  its  faults,  ana  so  worthy  of  its  awards  itself  so  boldly  and  dangerously  :  they 
of  merit,  that  to  understand  his  office,  desire  to  present  to  the  intelligent  minds 
the  limit  of  his  rights,  and  the  service  connected  with  rail-roads  in  our  section, 
he  owes  a  company,  is  to  possess  a  safe-  the  extreme  danger  to  themselves  ana 
guard  against  abuses  of  the  most  danger-  the  public  at  larpe,  threatened  by  a 
ous  character.  The  duties  of  this  officer  continuance  of  this  state  of  things ;  to 
should  at  least  be  as  familiar  as  those  of  awaken  among  the  rail-road  companies 
the  bricklayer  or  carpenter,  not  of  course  every  day  forming  in  our  midst  the  pro- 
in  detail,  but  in  that  degree  which  will,  per  spirit  of  caution  in  appointing  their 
with  most  trades,  put  a  stop  to  imposi-  chiei  engineers ;  to  show  wnat  should  be 
tion;  and  when  we  contrast  the  pre-  the  standard  of  honest  and  able  engirt 
scribed  sphere  of  the  journeyman  with  eering,  and  how  far  short  of  this  some 
the  high  prerogatives  of  the  engineer,  men  do  come :  to  bring  out  the  causes 
the  dangers  of  ignorance  are  fearful  and  effects  of  this  deterioration,  and  to 
But  so  it  is,  that,  what  with  the  compa-  suggest  the  method  of  reform, 
rative  fewness  of  members  of  this  pro-  It  would  not  be  to  our  purpose  here  to 
fession,  and  a  kind  of  mysticism  that  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  the 
seems  to  have  gathered  around  it,  there  amount  of  scientific  attainment^  natural 
is  a  deplorable  ignorance  in  the  minds  ability,  or  experience,  which  should  be 
of  intelligent  commercial  men  amongst  expected  of  our  chief  engineers ;  this, 
us,  as  regards  the  value,  the  duties  and  a  professional  question,  would  not  inter- 
the  responsibilities  of  the  engineer.  est  or  benefit  the  publio  mind,  which,  to 

At  a  time  like  the  present^  when  rail-  form  a  just  view  of  the  subject,  need  not 
roads  are  spreading  abroad  with  amaz-  be  told  what  an  engineer  should  know, 
ing  energy  and  dispatch,  and  a  great  but  what  be  should  do :  the  public  has 
call  is  made  for  engineers,  it  would  be  to  deal  only  with  his  fruits  of  study  and 
strange  if  some  designing  men,  taking  experience,  not  with  the  studies  them- 
advantage  of  this,  did  not  succeed  in  selves.  However,  in  passing,  it  might 
blinding  the  public  eye  still  further  to  be  remarked  that  a  profession  so  emm- 
their  own  abuses  and  impositions  under  ently  responsible  should  be  supposed  to 
the  name  of  chief  engineers.  Nor  is  attract  men  of  no  ordinary  talent,  to  in- 
this  mere  speculation ;  it  has  been  the  volve  the  highest  degree  of  general 
case  in  some  of  our  states,  and  the  evil  scientific  knowledge,  and,  since  it  is  of 
is  now  far  from  abating.  The  writer  is  all  others  a  practical  pursuit,  to  require 
familiar  with  the  histories  of  several  rail-  long  years  of  experience  before  its  mem- 
road  companies  in  our  midstj  which  be-  bers  venture  to  oocupy  the  master's  seat. 
tray  a  long  series  of  fatal  mistakes  once  The  first  step  with  most  companies, 
blindly  consented  to  on  the  word  of  in-  after  organizing,  is  the  election  01  an  en- 
competent  engineers,  who,  dishonest  and  gineer;  for  they  feel  themselves  not 
mischievous,  made  easy  dupes  of  their  only  unable  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
boards.  Roads  have  been  found  drop-  building,  but  they  need  some  one  to 
ping  to  pieces  three  years  after  construe-  suggest  each  move  in  the  execution  of 
tion — accounts  left  in  endless  confusion  their  complicated  scheme,  and  to  whom 
7- and,  at  this  moment^  an  observer  stand-  they  may  look  for  thorough  satisfaction 
ing  aloof  from  the  excitement  of  schem-  on  all  questions  of  construction,  equip- 
ing,  building,  and  equipping  the  roads  of  ment>  and  operation ;  in  fine,  a  man 
the    South   and  Southwest,  sees  com-  whom  they  may  admire  for  his  science 
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and  respect  for  his  dignity.  If  they  se-  action  most  salutary  to  the  interests  of  a 
lect  one  of  the  right  stamp  they  will  company — he  would  stand  alone  and  a 
soon  discover  his  value  to  he  incalcula-  wonder  to  all  the  world.  Thus  then 
ble.  He  will  enter  office  with  no  swag-  it  must  appear  that  the  duties  of  a  presi- 
ger  or  grimace,  but  with  a  quiet  con-  dent,  such  as  our  states  ordinarily  fur- 
sciousness  of  having  weighty  responsibi-  nish  their  boards  with,  must,  to  secure 
lities  before  him.  If  his  position  seems  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  company,  lie 
not  to  be  understood  by  the  board,  he  at  wholly  within  one  or  the  other  of  the 
once  sets  about  explaining  it,  and  dread-  above  departments ;  and  further,  that 
ing  the  effects  of  an  apparent  servility  at  these  men,  taken  as  they  are,  for  the 
the  start,  he  speaks  out  boldly  for  his  own  most  part^  from  the  counting-room,  the 
riarhts  and  the  uninterrupted  discharge  plantation,  or  even  the  law  bench,  are 
of  his  own  duties.  He  willlet  it  be  known  not,  nor  ever  could  be,  prepared  to  trans- 
that,  if  dissatisfied^  the  remedy  of  the  act  the  business  of  the  operative  bureau 
board  must  be  dismissal,  not  interference;  without  an  engineer's  training  of  some 
and  this  maxim,  if  carried  out,  will  free  ten  years.  It  remains  then  that  they 
both  parties  from  endless  confusion  devote  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
and  ill  feeling;  if  not>  these  willbeinevi-  finance.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  both 
table.  With  reference  to  the  prominent  unreasonable  and  inexpedient,  perhaps 
director  of  the  company,  or  the  officer  unsafe,  to  crowd  on  the  engineer  the 
generally  styled  with  us  the  president  of  duties  of  providing  and  disbursing ;  his 
file  board,  the  engineer's  relations  must  concerns  of  construction  and  operation, 
be  clearly  understood  before  anything  altogether  professional  and  not  to  be 
can  be  done  with  safety.  Much  has  learned  by  intuition,  leave  him  no  time 
happened  in  the  history  of  our  roads  to  to  bother  with  bonds  and  instalments ; 
create  the  impression  that  these  rela-  one  moment's  suspension  of  his  supervi- 
tions  must  ever  be  very  delicately  sion  may  cost  a  company  more  than 
and  obscurely  hinted  at  that  the  two  whole  months  devoted  to  finance  will 
officers  necessarily  interfere  with  each  pay  for.  It  must  be  evident,  then,  that 
other,  and  that  no  line  of  distinction  in  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  clashing  of 
responsibilities  can  be  drawn,  without  duties  between  the  two,  officers — they 
either  mortifying  the  ambition  of  the  pursue  distinct  parallel  lines,  individual- 
president,  or  cutting  down  the  engineer  ly  responsible ;  one  provides  for  the  out- 
Co  the  level  of  a  land  surveyor.  To  ex-  lay,  the  other  makes  the  outlay ;  the 
amine  into  and  reflect  upon  these  rela-  president  need  know  nothing  of  the  en- 
tions,  will  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  gineer's  duties,  and  is  not  responsible 
all  interested  in  the  discipline,  and  of  ior  the  quality  of  work  done  on  the  road, 
course  prosperity  of  rail -roads.  It  is  nor  should  ever  be  praised  or  blamed  for 
true,  that  all  great  works,  to  be  success-  its  good  or  bad  operation — the  engineer 
fill,  must  be  the  charge  of  one  great  is  as  dependent  upon  the  provision  of 
mind,  and.  if  circumstances  admitted,  means  to  conduct  his  works  as  the  loco- 
there  could  be  no  safer  application  for  motive  upon  fuel,  and  should  never  be 
this  rule  than  to  rail-roads.  But  these  held  to  task  for  the  delays  caused  by  a 
enterprises  call  for  far  more  comprehen-  meagre  treasury.  To  return :  the  true 
sive  powers  of  intellect  and  judgment  engineer,  after  satisfying  himself  that 
to  conduct  them  from  their  projection  to  his  position  is  understood  and  his  respon- 
their  complete  operation,  than  can  be  sibilities  appreciated  by  his  co-laborers 
found  at  all  in  our  midst  possessed  by  of  the  board,  will  institute  a  searching 
any  one  man.  Where  can  be  found  the  examination  into  the  pecuniary  resour- 
financier  capable  of  serving  a  company  ces  of  his  company ;  if  ho  finds  these 
as  well  in  the  engineer's  chair  as  the  di-  only  just  sufficient  for  building  the  most 
rector's?  Where  the  engineer  who  could  temporary  of  trap-stick  roads,  he  will 
find  time  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  his  have  the  courage  to  refuse  making  any 
profession  and  to  providing  ways  and  step  so  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  corn- 
means  ?  The  two  departments,  finan-  pany  and  the  welfare  of  the  public,  as 
cial  and  operative,  are  so  distinct,  each  embarking  on  any  suoh  enterprise ;  he 
so  important  and  extensive,  each  de-  will  not  strive  by  false  estimates  and 
raanding  its  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  that  distorted  views  of  economy  to  deceive 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  on  earth  one  the  board  into  action,  but  will  advise  de- 
individual  competent  to  unite  them  in  lay  until  more  means  are  provided,  if 
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they  be  only  enough  to  start  the  under-  rant  of  the  merits  of  one  as  of  the  other, 
taking  on  a  safe  scale  of  economy.  Where  the  work  of  construction  is  be- 
Should  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal,  gun  on  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and 
however,  be  adequate  to  the  building  of  resources  are  abundant^  the  engineer 
a  substantial  road,  he  will,  on  mature  will  take  pride  in  impressing  every 
deliberation,  strike  out  such  a  standard  structure,  however  inconsiderable,  with 
of  construction,  equipment  and  opera-  the  seal  of  durable  excellence,  ana  will 
tion  as  will,  without  degrading  by  its  invite  criticism,  not  from  the  unin- 
parsimonious  exactions  the  dignity  of  formed  or  inexperienced,  but  from 
the  enterprise,  yet  be  most  conducive  to  knowing  ones;  his  judgment  wiJl  com- 
the  company's  best  interests.  The  prehena  the  charge  of  every  depart- 
board  will  then  find  him  ready  for  ac-  ment  of  construction  to  the  minutest  de- 
tion ;  his  counsel  will  be  sought  and  his  tails ;  nothing  will  be  left  to  the  contrac- 
real  value  begin  to  appear;  they  will  tors,  from  the  bridge-builder  to  the 
not  have  to  draw  out  from  him  a  reluc-  spike  furnisher,  but  to  obey  plans  and 
taut  and  quibbling  opinion,  no  evasive  specifications ;  these  last  will  admit  of 
answer,  or  obscurely  devised  plan  ;  thoy  no  latitude  of  construction,  nor  will 
will  never  catch  him  at  fault  as  to  the  there  be  any  relaxing  of  discipline  in 
next  step  to  be  taken,  nor  surprise  him  their  requirements ;  above  all,  the  chief 
unprepared  for  the  most  sudden  emer-  engineer  will  view  with  jealousy  any 
•  gency.  His  must  be  the  high  responsi-  movements  on  the  part  of  tne  other  om- 
bility  of  continually  foreseeing  the  work  cers  of  the  company  or  of  the  stock- 
ahead,  and  reporting  such  provisions  holders  to  influence  and  interfere  with 
necessary  or  such  moves  expedient ;  a  the  duties  of  his  assistants ;  complaints, 
foresight  proportioned  to  a  knowledge  if  they  have  to  be  made,  he  will  insist 
and  experience  never  possessed  by  the  must  come  to  him  first,  as  the  only 
board.  But  while  insisting  on  his  own  proper  judgje  of  such  professional  quo 
claim  to  attention  in  the  councils  of  the  tions,  and  in  this  view  he  should  nave 
company,  he  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possi-  full  authority  to  appoint  or  dismiss  all 
ble,  all  undue  assumptions  of  office  ;  the  his  assistants.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
treasurer  he  will  contend  is  the  only  his  managements  to  be  the  best  nuut 
proper  person  to  disburse  funds  in  pay-  be  extolled  by  all  the  world — he  cannot* 
merit  of  work,  as  called  upon  by  certifi-  on  the  contrary,  do  his  duty,  and  be  tree 
cates  indorsed  by  himself;  and  by  re-  to  the  company's  interest,  without  dif- 
fusing ever  to  act  in  his  capacity,  he  pleasing  many  an  avaricious  contractor, 
will  be  able  to  devote  more  professional  Heavy  now  as  we  have  seen  his  re- 
time to  the  company,  and  secure  him-  sponsibilities  to  be — powerful  as  he  is  for 
self  from  any  suspicions  of  defaulting,  good,  in  exact  proportion  should  he  be 
The  system  of  contracts,  modified  as  it  watched.  The  moment  he  is  admired 
must  be  by  the  circumstances  of  each  by  every  one  for  his  "accommodating7' 
section  of  country,  lie  will  have  clearly  virtues,  there  is  danger  of  his  not  being 
understood  between  the  board  and  him-  a  reliable  man.  Once  bent  on  "  accom- 
self;  firmly  asserting  his  peculiar  fitness  mod  at  ion,"  or  impotent  through  ignor- 
to  act  as  tne  company's  agent  in  draw-  ance.  and  there  is  no  calculating  the 
ing  up  all  such  obligations,  alone  and  miscnief  he  may  work;  it  may  notbe- 
untrammeled  by  the  interference  of  the  tray  itself  for  years,  but  hidden  in  the 
president  director,  he  will  yet  be  materials  of  construction,  or  ingeniously 
obliged  to  submit  from  time  to  time,  to  concealed  in  obscure  book-keeping,  or 
the  scrutiny  of  the  united  board,  all  the  disseminated  by  example  among  his  i> 
contracts  heihas  entered  into.  The  ne-  sistants.  it  will  eventually  show  itself, 
cessity  of  his  acting  in  this  matter  of  and  will  bring  down  upon  his  head  the 
contracts  on  his  own  judgment,  must  be  just  indignation  of  a  deeply  injured  corn- 
apparent  to  every  reasonable  mind  :  for  munity. 

he  only  is  the  competent  judge  of  a  con-  Time  will  not  permit  us  to  develop 

tract oPs  fitness,  wnose  business  it  is  to  more  of  the  duties  of  a  chief  engineer; 

inspect  and  receive  for  the  company —  there  are  others  connected  with  the 

the  president  having  no  more  reason  a-  more  advanced  stages  of  the  road  which 

ble  claim  to  the  contract  power  in  the  might  be  noticed ;  but  enough  has  been 

case  of  graduation  than  in  the  purchase  said  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  immense 

of  surveyin    instruments,  being  as  igno-  iufiuence  for  good  or  ill  possessed  by  this 
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r  over  the  vital  interests  of  a  rail-  way  for  a  time  with  attention  to  surveys, 
company,  and.  in  a  great  measure,  a  duty  generally  unnecessary  to  a  chief 
iie  citizens  of  whole  states.  aided  by  good  assistants,  or  he  may  at- 

■n  we  now  to  contemplate,  for  a  tend  to  the  correspondence  of  the  board, 
mt,  the  aspect  of  the  profession,  as  like  an  obedient  clerk :  but  for  anything 
tented  by  not  a  few,  at  this  mo-  like  devotion  to  the  high  questions  of  pol- 
Here  sits  a  chief  at  the  head  of  icy  in  construction,  equipment,  and  oper- 
aportant  road,  whose  presumption  ation,  which  the  board,  without  the  coun- 
y  equaled  by  his  ignorance.  With  sel  of  a  competent  engineer,  must  dis- 
er  the  dignity  nor  attainments  ne-  cuss  in  utter  darkness,  he  never  pre- 
ry  to  fill  an  ordinary  clerkship,  his  sumes  to  venture  an  opinion ;  he  fails  to 
f  acquirements  are  concealed  by  act  where  a  good  chief  would  be  of  great- 
cunning  ;  what  he  calls  his  expe-  est  value  to  a  company :  and  thus,  be- 
j  if  better  known  by  others  to  have  sides  subjecting  his  company  to  heavy 
the  following,  for  three  years,  of  a  losses  by  improperly  treating  subjects 
cample ;  his  delight  is  to  pass  for  he  does  act  upon,  his  failure  to  act  upon 
as,  by  the  simple  process  ot  assert-  others  is  a  still  greater  source  of  loss  and 
limself.  The  board  upon  whom  he  disaster.  There  goes  a  stripling  like  the 
en  thrust  by  an  influential  capital-  last,  straight  from  his  rod  to  a  distant 
thout  the  least  scrutiny  into  either  chiefship ;  he  cares  not  for  qualifications  j 
nliiies  or  testimonials,  have  long  he  says,  "  who  can  find  me  out  where  no 
teen  through  him,  but  he  must  be  no  one  ever  saw  an  engineer  before?" 
ad  as  a  hostage  for  the  favor  of  his  This  one  has  not  the  self-esteem  of  the 
a.  Under  the  gloss  of  his  flourishes,  other ;  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies, 
Drag,  and  wise  looks,  it  was  an  he  relies  upon  the  ignorance  of  his 
matter  to  detect  the  impostor;  be-  employers  to  escape  detection.  Here 
which,  the  evident  shuffling  when  another,  who,  dropping  the  yard-stick 
>ns  were  desired,  the  fidgetiness  and  seizing  the  rod,  is  transformed,  in 
too  plainly  when  questions  were  a  few  weeks,  to  an  experienced  as- 
indeu  relative  to  certain  very  nat-  sistant.  But  there  are  others,  who,  hav- 
bstacles  in  the  construction  of  the  ing  far  more  ability  and  experience  than 
jAd  at  once  his  utter  ignorance,  these,  yet  abuse  their  really  fine  talents 
le  vast  extent  of  his  assurance,  by  a  selfish  pursuit  after  popularity  j  who 
ig  that  no  dependence  can  be  sacrifice  all  principles,  moral  and  scien- 
1  on  their  engineer,  the  board  un-  tific,  to  the  love  of  praise  :  who,  by  in- 
ately  fall  into  the  error  of  suppos-  trigue  and  acuteness,  strive  to  gain  an 
m  a  specimen  of  the  best,  because  elevated  position  in  society.  These  men 
ted  from  an  older  state  by  a  man  lower  the  rank  of  the  profession,  by  pre- 
at  capital,  and  with  no  in  format  ion  senting  an  example  of  careless  discipline 
leeeive  them,  they  are  blundering  among  contracts  for  purposes  of  favor,  by 
soon  to  stumble  in  the  darkness  engaging  in  dishonorable  alliances  for 
fir  own  unassisted  counsels,  and  reciprocating  profits,  and  finally  disgrace 
a,  after  the  happening  of  some  themselves  and  their  profession  by  the 
catastrophe,  that  they  have  been  boldest  dishonesty, 
egregiously  duped.  Meanwhile,  Such  caricatures,  it  may  be  thought, 
engineer,  who,  with  all  his  ignor-  are  easily  drawn  by  the  pen  of  envy  or 
is  still  possessed  of  that  "little  spleen,  and  to  be  on  the  guard  against 
edge"  which  is  sueh  a  dangerous  them  is  unnecessary :  be  it  so,  the  warn- 
selecte  such  duties  as  he  may  ing  will  have  been  uttered,  and  its  jus- 
himself  best  prepared  to  perform,  tice  will  be  seen  in  time.  But  relying 
g  others,  and  generally  the  most  upon  large  personal  observation,  and  the 
ant  in  his  profession,  to  the  mercy  representation  of  no  limited  or  sectional 
inexperienced  board,  or  of  some  acquaintance,  the  writer  is  convinced 
informed  and  keen-cutting  con-  that  they  have  not  been  overdrawn,  that 
.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  certain  they  will  not  startle  by  their  extravagance 
rig  ahd  detention:  in  the  other,  all  the  thinking  directors  or  self-respect- 
ty  is  performed  never  faithfully,  ing  engineers  of  our  section;  they  will  ra- 
ways  at  an  exorbitant  charge,  t her  oall  out  an  echo  of  assent,  and  stimu- 
y  amuse  himself  in  his  own  sloven  late  to  wanner  zeal  in  the  work  of  reform. 
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And  now  that  we  have  shown  the  company,  for  an  unchecked  president 
vast  and  threatening  departure  from  would  not  admit  any  but  a  dumb  ma- 
duty  in  a  profession  so  much  trusted  to  chine.  Ambitious  of  all  responsibility, 
by  our  rail-road  companies,  and  so  he  cannot  bear  to  have  his  company 
vitally  influencing  the  conduct  of  every  told  anything  but  through  his  own 
enterprise  of  the  kind,  it  may  reasona-  mouth,  and  to  his  own  credit.  Should, 
bly  be  asked  if  any  defects  exist  in  the  however,  a  good  engineer  be  slipped 
organization  or  operation  of  the  numer-  into  office,  and  by  conscious  merit  and 
ous  executive  boards  in  our  midst,  to  candid  representations  begin  to  inftn- 
which  may  be  traced  in  part  this  dan-  ence  the  board  contrary  to  this  presi- 
gerous  deterioration.  dent's  designs,  his  rage  will  be  so  ex- 

One  great  cause  then  is  to  be  found  cited,  and  nis  influence  once  obtained 
in  the  want  of  proper  Qualification  with  over  the  directors  so  successfully  urged, 
which  most  of  our  directors  go  into  that  the  company  must  immediately 
office.  Were  they  better  qualified  by  lose  the  services  of  its  best  friend.  There 
commercial  experience  and  enlarged  are  other  causes  more  or  less  directly 
views  of  economy,  and  less  dependent  connected  with  this  low  standard  of 
upon  the  opinions  of  others  more  promi-  engineering  at  the  South,  but  they  can 
nent,  but  not  better  informed  than  them-  here  be  only  glanced  at ;  among  them 
selves ;  could  they  realize  the  novelty  may  be  mentioned  the  too  general  error 
in  commercial  finance  presented  bv  of  letting  economy  run  into  parsimony, 
rail-road  management^  and  distinguish  which,  by  exhibiting  itself  in  cutting 
it  from  that  of  a  bank,  or  a  plantation,  down  the  income  of  the  chief  engineer 
or  a  law  docket,  and  prepare  tneniselves  to  a  sum  very  small  compared  with  that 
accordingly ;  could  they  understand  the  allowed  the  European  or  even  Northern 
\  uses  and  abuses  of  engineering  better  engineers,  and  by  the  absurd  system  of 
than  they  do,  and  know  where  to  look  putting  up  the  office  to  be  bid  for,  as  has 
for  that  information  which  they  too  often  been  frequently  done  of  late,  has  aided 
seek  from  interested  parties ;  were  they  materially  in  disgusting  Engineers  of 
chosen  as  well  for  character  as  attain-  worth,  and  drawing  into  the  profession 
ments,  for  independence  of  action  as  for  such  mountebanks  as  we  have  before 
liberal    education,   from    the  ranks    of  described. 

"  the  unterrified,"  rather  than  the  party  The  continuance  of  this  state  of  things 
hustings,  then  would  there  be  doubtless  will  speedily  bring  about  a  round  of  <&■ 
fewer  instances  of  unwise  appointments  asters  as  frequent  and  painful  as  those 
to  chief  engineerships,  and  a  more  witnessed  on  our  great  lines  of  river 
discerning  judgment  would  prevail  in  travel.  The  construction  of  a  rail-road 
all  their  subsequent  management. —  by  an  incompetent  engineer,  besides 
Another  cause  growing  out  of  this  first  costing  the  company  treble  iti  leal 
is  the  almost  unlimited  power  which  worth,  is  a  heinous  crime  to  the  public; 
most  boards  resign  to  their  president,  lives  are  every  moment  in  jeopanfr; 
If  he  be  an  ambitious  man.  he  will  find  the  decayed  timber  accepted  from  the 
it  easy  to  persuade  his  fellow  directors  contractor  by  an  ignorant  or  dishonest 
that  he  knows  *more  than  themselves,  engineer — the  unscientific  disposition 
for  they  are  generally  too  willing  to  of  an  arch  left  perhaps*  to  the  mercy  of 
hand  over  responsibility;  and  thus  un-  the  mason,  and  a  hundred  other  itemi 
checked  by  them,  he  ventures  forth,  of  construction  which  make  up  the 
the  embodiment  of  all  their  ignorance ;  whole,  are  all  to  be  laid  to  the  door  of 
claiming  the  credit  of  all  that  escapes  this  impostor.  The  operation  of  tail- 
his  own  bungling,  and  blaming  on  Ids  roads  which  demands  the  very  closest 
board  all  that  does  not.  In  deciding  attention  of  the  engineer,  will  in  the 
on  the  appointment  of  the  engineer,  this  hauds  of  such  men  be  the  scene  of  dkv 
man's  opinion  will  thus  be  often  para-  order  and  constant  complaint :  the  cos* 
mounts  and  some  creature  who  will  best  plex  system  of  accounts  will  be  en- 
further  his  own  interests,  or  whose  tangled  to  the  heavy  loss  of  the  company, 
friends  are  best  worth  pleasing,  will  be  and  the  transportation  continually  ia» 
imposed  upon  the  company.  Should  terrupted  by  the  most  shameful  aco> 
such  an  engineer  be  appointed,  he  will  dents.  Questions  come  up  before 
pass  for  nothing  in  the  concerns  of  the  boards  that  in  the  early  history  of  tho 
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road  never  were  anticipated :  removals,  fessional  testimonials — not  the  glowing 

changes  in  location  of  property,  or  the  eulogies  of  capital-holding  friends ;  to 

line  itself,  questions  involving  millions,  consult  as  authority  \he  high  names  of 

and  demanding  the  highest  ^engineering  experienced  and  well-known  engineers 

talent,  will  be  either  left  to  the  wild  among  us  whose  works  have  stood  the 

guesses  of  these  men,  or  in  equally  mis-  test  ot  time ;  to  extend  their  acquaint- 

Faken  policy,  be  decided  by  the  board  ance  and  familiarity  with  the  profession 

without  any  engineering  counsel  what-  in  other  states,  and  above  all  to  cultivate 

ever.     The  results  of  such  decisions  may  that  spirit  of  conscious  preparation  and 

readily  be   imagined;  they  will  have  strict  inquiry  which  will  neither  permit 

the  effect  of  unsettling  public  confidence  them  to  entrust  their  prerogatives  of 

in  the  safety  of  both  the  road  and  the  election  to  another,  nor  to  decline  a 

company's  stocks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thorough  examination  into  the  capabili- 

certain  failure  of  plan  consequent  upon  ties  of  their  candidates.    Let  them  look 

the  neglect  to  employ  competent  pro-  upon  rail-road  management  as  a  busi- 

fessional  advice.  ness  peculiar  in  itself,  and  one  requiring 

It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  every  one  time  to  test  its  operations ;  engineering 

who  would  see  this  consummation  avert-  as  a  business  not  to  be  attained  by  intui- 

ed,  to  be  alive  to  the  true  requisites  of  a  tion,  and  the  two  as  vitally  influencing 

chief  engineer.      It    concerns    deeply  each  other.    And  shame  to  those  who, 

the  directors  and  stockholders  of   our  high  in  power  and  influence,  so  lower 

numerous  rail-road  companies  to  use  the  the  standard  of  a  noble  profession,  and 

utmost  vigilance  at  this  time  against  so  endanger  the  fortunes  of  companies, 

the  impositions  of  the  class  we  have  and  the  lives  of  their  fellows,  as  to  har- 

described;  to  scrutinize  with  jealousy  bor  and  patronize  the  ignorant  and  un- 

the  testimonials  of  candidates— the  pro-  tried  engineer  quack  ! 


ART.   VII.-FREE   BANKINQ. 
PART  IV. 


Having  now  examined  the  general  steps, — but  of  them  we  must  say,  as 
theory  of  the  system  of  Free  Banking,  was  sung  of  the  young  Ascanius : 
let  us  inquire  into  its  practical  opera- 
tion.    We  have  before  remarked,  that      ■eqmtamie  patrem,  non  pusibu  eqnfe. 

New- York  presented  the  scheme  in  its  The  limited  history  of  the  experiment 
greatest  perfection  and  largest  develop-  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont  ana  Illinois, 
merit.  When,  therefore,  we  refer  to  the  hardly  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
system  as  it  prevails  under  her  laws,  we  All  will  agree,  that  New-York  is  the 
give  it  a  most  favorable  view.  If  sue-  state  most  favorably  adapted  for  the 
cess  and  safety  could  attend  it  any-  success  of  free  banking — not  only  be- 
where,  it  surely  would  be  in  that  mag-  cause  of  the  advantages  we  have  glan- 
nificent  commonwealth  whose  extent  ced  at,  but  because  of  the  high  repute 
of  capital  and  domain  give  her  an  al-  of  her  state  and  municipal  stocks,  and 
most  imperial  sway  over  the  commerce  the  immense  concentration  of  wealth  in 
of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Into  her  lap  her  large  cities.  The  high  value  of  her 
is  poured  the  mineral,  agricultural  and  stocks  gives  tone  and  confidence  to  the 
manufacturing  wealth  of  nearly  all  the  notes  pledged  on  them,  whilst  the  count- 
Western  and  Middle  States.  Tne  great  less  thousands,  at  all  times  at  the  corn- 
tide  of  exchange  sets  towards  her  em-  mand  of  her  capitalists,  prevent  her 
porium,  and  in  the  vaults  of  her  banks  solvent  securities  from  ever  being  large- 
are  stored  the  surplus  funds  of  nearly  all  ly  depreciated. 

the   banks  and  bankers  of  the  Union.  How    Louisiana,   with    her    limited 

She  alone  has  tested  free  banking,  for  wealth    and    her   onerous   debt,  could 

any  fair  period  of  time.    Other  states  compensate  for  these  advantages,  we 

have,  it  is  true,  followed  in  her  foot-  have  yet  to  discover.    Granting,  then! 
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all  that  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  sive,  from  Dec.,  1850,  to  Sept.,  1851,  was 

New-York  system  contend  for, — admit-  as  follows : 

ting  that  there  the  machinery  works  per-  liabilities. 

fectly — that  few  banks  break,  and  tnat>      increase  of  Capital *8,wo,«o 

even   then,  their    notes   bring    nearly  "      circulation i,4«7,«» 

par, — admitting  all  this,  and  still  what  $0,4*7,000 

is  there  to  encourage  us  to  attempt  a  bisoukcbs. 

similar  scheme.  Increase  in  Bonds  and  Mortgages...  $1,9MMW 

In  New- York,  a  great  stock-buying  ;;        £?**■■:■ 1.1S5S 

and  stock-selling  fraternity  are  always  mscoun .»,  w.w 

on   hand  to    make    investments,  at  a  tvoo,o» 

slight  decline  in  prices.    There,  a  large  Showing  a  decrease  of — 
supply  of  these  securities  is  always  to 

be  had,  and  there,  the  great  sales  of  Rc-ou[£f  "^^.T^^'^mjm 

them   are    usually    effected.       In    New-       To  which  add' decrease"©?  specie.".*.'.  4~M?'OO0 

York,  capital  is  so  abundant,  that  upon      ^d  decrease  of  amounts  doe  from 

i  '  i    ri  i     •         u~     u  solvent  Banks •t40tM» 

such  stocks  money  may  always  be  ob-  **-*— 

tained,  at  very  low  rates  of  interest,  and      Making  an  expansion,  in  nine 

they  are  as  easily  convertible  into  cash  months,  of $ifl,0M,M 

as  cotton,  tobacco  or  corn.    Now,  how  These  figures,  taken  from  the  lucid 

is  it  in  Louisiana?    Our  state  stock  is  report  of  the  present  superintendent  if 

barely  reputable,    and    generally  held  the  Banking  Department,  Mr.  D.  B.  St 

abroad.     Our  banking  capital  is,  in  few  John,  indicate  the  following  facts : 

instances,  furnished  by  our  own  people.  1st.  That  in  nine  months  the  specie 

and  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  has  decreased  nearly  five  millions,  and 

by  foreign  capitalists.    The  wealth  of  the  deposits  of  other  banks  ten  millions: 

our  merchants  is  more  than  required  to  thus  snowing  a  decrease  of  cash  assets 

handle  the  crops  of  our  planters,  and  of  fifteen  millions,  to  meet  any  unusual 

could  be  diverted  from  its  present  chan-  demand. 

nels  only  with  detriment  to  our  com-  On  further  examination,  we  find: 

merce.     Our  rates  of  interest  are  conse-  ^ 

quently  high,  and  must  continue  to  be  ^SSS^^^^:^.§ajmjm 

so  for  several  years  to  come.     Our  pro-      Amount  due  depositors 48,901,0s* 

duce  is  often  materially  depreciated  by  "        banks  on  demand^   l^Wg 

Ai_       *  •  rii.  i  treasurer,  New- York     3,  ISM* 

the  stringency  of  money  markets,  and  ^^ 

sales  of  state  or  municipal  stocks  could,      Total,  liable  to  be  called  ror  at  any 

in  such  cases?  be  effected  only  at  alarm-  moment ao*:*^* 

ing  and  terrible  sacrifices.    How  long  To  meet  which,  we  find  the  foltowiae 

such  things  will  exist  we  cannot  fore-  assets,  which  can  alone  be  considered 

tell,  but  at  present  thejr  are  stubborn  as  equal  to  cash : 

facts,  which  must  materially  interfere 

with  the  success  of  free  banking  in  our      stocks *1*>5!'£ 

Rfaf«  &  Specie 7»°*i'!! 

"^J*5'   .,  ..1,1  Due  from  banks  on  demand 8,7V^0I 

But  the  question  arises — how  does  the      Cash  items  (?) ltoto,«oi 

system  work  in  New- York  ?    Let  us  to 

the  record. 


$43,08M« 


The  whole  number  of  banks,  free  and  In  other  words,  the  banks  of  the  state  of 

chartered,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  on  New- York,  on  1st  January  last,  had  ii 

the  1st  Jan.,  1852,  was,  of  circulation  nearly  four  dollars  in  paper 

-....,  «„  for  one  in  specie,  and  owed  depositor! 

S^H2&::::::::::::::::::::::&  and  others,  <m  demand,  unm**. 

Chartered  Banks 72  leaving  cash  assets  to  meet  such  ctl* 

Tolal  —  to  extent  of  only  $36,000,000.    Considot 

well  these  figure^  and  tell  us  if  this* » 

Of  these,  37   were   new   banks  or  favorable  exposition  for  free  banking? 

bankers,  commencing  with  the  previous  Do  the  people  of  Louisiana  envy  anj 

six  months ; — showing  an  increase  of  such  state  of  currency  ? 
banks  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  per       Having  given  these  figpres  to  ino> 

annum.    The  movement  of  these  244  cate  the  dangerous  expansion  which  hii 

institutions,  in  the  nine  months  inchi-  thus  far  attended  free  banking,  we  will 
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p  show  that  it  is  an  inherent  evil,  ports  to  comply  with  the  form  and  not 
aging  from  the  system  itself  and  not  the  spirit  of  the  law.  They  are  mere 
ere  accidental  condition  of  it.  banks  of  circulation,  and  are  established 
fhat  is  the  nature  of  the  securities  for  that  purpose  alone.  The  business 
rhich  New-York  issues  her  twenty-  of  circulating  their  notes  is  done  ex- 
m  millions  of  paper?  They  are  as  clusively  through  agents — brokers  in 
>ws : —  commercial  cities,  distant  from  the  lo- 
ads and  mortgages $3tU7Yooo  cation  of  the  bank.    In  many  instances, 

Mis  state  stock S-l'Xoo  ^  *8  Relieved,  *ne  hanker  does  not  even 

liana*"    u       '.'...'..'..'..'.'.'.  11111      Vooo  8^?n  *ne  notes  issued  from  this  depart- 

cnigan    ••       200*,ooo  ment  and  put  in  circulation,  but  gives 

S.  and  New-York  state  stock. . . .  12,000,000       that  p0Wer  ^  an  agent^  with  power  also 

thus  rind  that  one-fourth  of  these  se-  to  appoint  a  substitute  or  substitutes  for 
ties  are  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  that  purpose,  to  deposit  securit  ies,  receive 
Ivent  state  stocks ;  and  yet-,  forsooth,  interest  on  the  same,  exchange  secur- 
is  called  securing  the  currency  !  ities  and  mutilated  notes,  and  to  do  all 
lie  American  Exchange  Bank  of  acts  connected  with  the  bank  which  the 
r-York  has  a  circulation  of  $400,-  banker  himself  could  do.  In  this  man- 
and  out  of  $500,000  of  stock  depos-  ner  are  evaded  the  provisions  of  the  law 
we  find  near  $400,000  to  be  Illinois  of  1848,  which  makes  it  obligatory  for 
la.  The  Albany  Exchange  Bank  banks  and  bankers  to  transact  their  usual 
is  securities  in  about  the  same  pro-  business  at  the  places  where  they  are 
ion  of  Arkansas  and  M  ichigan  bonds,  located.  These  banks  afford  no  facility  to 
lid  still  these  are  called  good  and  the  business  portion  of  the  community,  and 
ng  banks — the  former  being  one  of  in  a  time  of  pressure  or  embarrassment 
best  and  most  influential  in  the  city  in  the  money  market,  not  un frequently 
New- York.  We  enumerate  these  allow  their  notes  to  be  discredited,  there- 
ances  and  figures  to  show  how  the  by  creating  a  panic,  and  subjecting  the 
em  works  in  practice,  and  we  leave  billholders  to  losses.  The  system  of  sell- 
>  the  candid  mind  to  say  whether  iug  and  transferring  individual  banks 
'  do  not  unequivocally,  condemn  the  from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  fre- 
le  plan.  quent  changes  of  location,  lias  become 

st  us  now  turn  to  the  comments  of  an  evil  which,  in  my  judgment,  requires 
mperintendent,  in  the  report  just  re-  a  remedy.  It  is  believed  that,  in  some 
id  to.  That  officer  was  in  the  con-  cases,  individual  banks  are  transferred 
lion  which  framed  the  present  con-  to  irresponsible  parties,  and  that  the  real 
ition.  He  was,  and  is  now,  a  strong  owners,  or  the  parties  interested  in  the 
ocate  of  free  banking.  His  testimony  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  same, 
rf  therefore,  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  avoid  all  personal  responsibility,  by  con- 
id  of  the  system.  He  says :  ducting  tneir  business  in  the  names  of 
The  controller  in  his  annual  report,   other  parties. 

B50,  to  the  legislature,  called  its  at-  "The  establishing  of  individual  banks 
ion  to  the  system  of  banking  as  prac-  (in  parts  of  the  state  remote  from  the  great 
i  by  many  individual  bankers.  I  thoroughfares  and  the  general  current  of 
n  it  my  duty  to  again  call  the  atten-  business)  and  selling  them,  has  come  to 
of  the  legislature  to  this  subject.  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  legitimate 
The  law  of  1848,  cap.  340,  expressly  transaction.  It  is  urged  by  those  inter- 
ides  that  all  banks  snail  be  banks  of  ested,  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  re- 
cant and  deposit,  as  well  as  of  cir-  quired  to  deposit  the  same  securities  for 
iion :  and  that  the  usual  business  of  trie  redemption  of  their  circulating  notes 
Milking  associations  and  individual  as  those  tnat  do  a  regular  business  of 
ken  shall  be  transacted  at  the  place  discounting  paper  and  receiving  deposits, 
me  such  association  or  individual  they  give  equal  security  to  the  bill- 
ker  shall  be  located.  It  is  believed  holder.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that 
this  provision  of  tho  law  is,  in  many  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  security 
e.  entirely  evaded.  The  quarterly  afforded  to  billholders  by  the  two  classes. 
ft*  received  show  that  they  are  not  A  bank  of  mere  circulation  having  no 
kg  of  discount  and  deposit,  having  capital  or  assets,  except  the  securities 
Iter ;  or  if  they  have,  it  is  a  mere  deposited  with  the  superintendent)  can- 
ine! sum,  incorporated  into  their  re-  not  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  with  a 
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bank  having  a  real  capital  and  doing  a  large,  and  the  transactions  of  its  cus- 
legitimate  business.  In  the  one  case,  tomers  are  usually  carried  on  with 
the  public  must  depend  entirely  on  the  checks  and  drafts,  which  require  but 
securities  held  by  the  superintendent  in  few  notes  to  manage.  When  its  dei 
trust  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulate  tors  wish  discounts  to  meet  their  oblij 
ing  notes,  (in  case  of  failure,)  without  re-  tions,  it  is  often  but  a  transfer  of  ci 
liance  upon  assets,  capital,  or  individual  from  one  name  in  the  ledger  to  another, 
responsibility ;  in  the  other  case,  the  But  with  the  weak  bank  the  case  is  en- 
capital,  assets,  and  individual  respon-  tirely  different.  Its  circulation  is  its 
sibility  of  stockholders  add  much  to  the  only  wealth,  and  the  more  remote  its 
security  of  billholders."  distribution,  the  longer  it  is  kept  afloat 

Such  are  the  abuses  which  an  advo-  Having  to  make  greater  interest  on  that 
cate  of  free  banking  has  already  dis-  circulation  than  ordinary  rates,  it  has  to 
covered  in  its  practical  operation.  Ac-  take  extra  hazardous  risks,  and  when 
cording  to  his  report^  banks  have  been  once  the  notes  are  returned  home  for  re- 
instituted  in  the  by-ways  and  hedges  of  demption  and  their  credit  is  shaken, 
the  interior,  not  to  facilitate  commerce  there  is  no  strength^  no  resource  left, 
and  aid  the  trades-people  of  its  vicinity,  save  the  deposits  with  the  state.  In 
but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  having  a  fact,  the  very  necessity  of  depositing 
"  local  habitation  and  name,"  and  pro-  stocks,  prevents  limited  and  prudent 
curing  the  slender  deposits  of  the  rustic  banking.  If  an  institution  has  tut  one 
and  unsuspicious  farmer.  They  issue  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  capital,  and 
their  circulation  far  away  from  those  invests  it  in  stocks  and  mortgages,  for 
whom  they  profess  to  benefit.*  The  which  only  ninety  thousand  of  notes  are 
name  of  the  bank  may  be  at  Chautauque  received,  and  those  are  loaned  out  at  a 
or  at  Bainbridge,  but  their  business  credit  ot  two  to  four  months,  it  has  for 
office  and  their  money  are  in  Wall-  the  time  exhausted  its  resources,  and 
street.  must  wait  the  maturity  of  its  discounts, 

How  truly  does  the  superintendent  before  it  can  make  any  further  loam. 
say,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  But  if.  in  the  interim,  its  notes  are  re- 
the  security  afforded  by  such  institu-  turned  for  specie,  then  the  imma- 
tionsand  that  of  those  doing  a  legitimate  ture  discounts  must  be  sold,  or  the 
and.regular  business.  He  confesses,  af-  bank  go  to  protest.  This  risk  only  the 
ter  all,  that,  stocks  are  not  equal  to  the  sanguine  and  reckless  banker  will  in- 
strength  of  actual  capital,  bona  fide  as-  cur.  Into  his  hands,  then,  goes  the  cir- 
sets  and  individual  responsibility.  culating  business,  as  he  thinks  and  cares 

And  what  is  the  natural  consequence  little  for  the  danger  which  the  prudent 
of  this  kind  of  circulation  ?  Plainly,  that  would  avoid.  Thus  the  provision  which 
the  weak  and  reckless  bank  and  banker  seemed  to  be  a  protection  to  the  can- 
furnishes  the  currency,  whilst  the  tious  and  a  check  to  the  irresponsible. 
staunch  and  strong  institution  avoids  is-  proves  practically  the  reverse.  We  find 
suing  any  more  paper  than  is  absolutely  this  faithfully  verified  by  analyzing  the 
necessary.  The  well  conducted  bank,  New- York  bank  reports  for  Mares, 
whose  means  are  ample,  needs  no  such    1852. 

fictitious  addition  to  its  strength  as  is  Tne  capltlll  of  the  Bank  of  Amertem 
afforded  by  a  large  floating  circulation.      Bank    of  Commerce  and    Bank  of 
It  can  illy  afford  to  pay  high  premiums  -^ew-Yo*  w"' in  **  •ww«mte ****& 

r.       ^        J  ,       -   trTJ       b      f     r      .,        Their  circulation  wu tfftjM 

for  6  per  cent,  stocks,  merely  for  the   Theirspecic iJSSjm 

sake  of  a  paper  issue.    Its  deposits  are  Amount  due  depositors .".".. "."".".!    qomjm 

*  Amount  discounts  and  doe  from  banks  ll,MUNi 

*  To  show  the  eitent  of  this  practice,  one  fact  is  Tolal  remmrcen SO/MM* 

worthy  of  note.      The    magnificent  hotel    lately         XT  ,     ,,  ,. 

erected  at  Niblo's  Garden,  and  superbly  kept  by  the         WOW,  we  Challenge  the  World  to  110- 

Messrs.  Leland,  has,  besides  other  novel  improve-  duce  a  sounder  Condition  of  ban  km  than 

ments,  a  bank  connected  with  it.    This  institution  au-         w:*l»  <«,~u  :    -*•*,*•       •«*"*•"—- 

purports  to  be  in  the  western  part  of  New- York,  Uus'      Wltn  mcti  institutions   We  WOOW 

and  la  called  the  Leland  Bank.    Its  notes  have  a  feel  that  the  currency  was   beyond  SOT 

vignette  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  upon  them,  and  rnnfinn-pnnv      TIipsa  thr^a  *>/-i—  ; 1 

the  only  design  ofthebank  appears  fr  be  to  furnish  contingency,     inese  tnree  banks  MMW 
money  to  the  mammoth  hotel,   its  stock  is  chiefly   out  one  dollar  in  paper  where  they  haft 

held  by  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel,  and  its  notes  are  13  in  specie,  but  One  in   IS  of  camfaL 

.    ased  in  furnishing  change  to  travelers  and  paying  for  Qrwi    v.i    nZl   :„   ftA  «<•  *i/-  ^*_? 

marketing  and  servants'  wages,  a  mode  of  circula-  and    Dut   one   m  50  of  their  resource! 

Uon  which  guarantees  their  being  long  kept  afloat.  Let  US  now  turn  to  the  banks  of  fiMff 
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circulation,  and  we  will  take  them  with-  wants  of  the  poor  man,  who  finds  him- 

out  selection.  self  caught  with  five  dollars  of  notes  of 

.    «    ^    -  «^.  &  broken  bank,  when  three  dollars  are 

*^wX^^!*  bSTES  ne^ed  «?  buy  his  family  daily  bread 

of  lthaea.  Amenta  Bank,  Union  Bank  and  pay  for  his  humble  shelter ;  when 

am,J,™nklln  ^^  <*Chaattiiq«eeoun-        ^  we  reflect  on  the  not  less  clamorous 

Tielr^?wuVaUon"wa•^^^^V^"." ".-."'.".!*.".' il!  Mttlooo  wants  of  the  shrewd  money  dealer,  who 
Specie iof34»  must  make  his  cent,  per  cent,  else  he 

Amount  due  depositor* S^9«(S!    sfarvp whan    w«   rpfWt   on    all   trips* 

AmouDt  discount*,  A« 349,000  «**▼« wnen  we  reneci  on  ail  mese 

Total  reaoureca 1,036,000   and  on  all  the  delays  and  formalities  of 

„.    ,.       *    .    -     .  A    -     v     i     •  *ne  *aw» we  m3LY  torm  some  apprecia- 

We  thus  find  six  interior  banks  issu-  t ion  of  the  sum  which  the  original  holder 
ing  36  times  as  much  paper  as  specie:  actualiy  receives  from  the  final  sales  of 
one-third  more  than  their  capital  and  stocks  and  mortgages  which  they  vainly 
one-third  as  much  w  their  foUlresour.  boasted  made  their  banks  <as  good  as 
ces;  two  of  them  have  neither  deposits   „0^  »  ° 

nor  discounts,  and  one  has  not  100  specie       T^  gtil,  further  lho  inefficiency 

dollars  in  her  vaults.  And  yet  roUen  of  free  bankingf  bear  with  us  whilst  w% 
as  are  these  banks,  it  is  they  which  fur-  contrast  the  reiative  condition  of  the 
nishtheeveiy-daycuTOncyofthebtate  ol(1  incorporated  or  chartered  banks 
of  New-*  ork.  It  is  the  notes  of  such  in-  of  New.York,  with  the  banking  associa- 
stitutions  which  are i  found  with  the  mar-  tions  and  individual  bankers  which 
ket-man  and  the  laborer   which,  with  have  int0  operation  uiuler  the  con. 

the  broad  seal  of  the  controller  stamp-  .titutibii  of  1846.  It  must  be  remem- 
ed  on  their  fece,  come  into  the  toil-worn  bered  t  ^  lbis  contract  is  most  _,_ 
and  horny  hand  of  the  mechanic,  the  tial  to  ^  ^M^e  and  individual 
farmer  and  the  boatman.  For  him  the  bankg  M  of  the  ol(l  chartered  in- 
strong  bank  gives  no  circulation.  He  8lilut ions  have  died  out  and  their  wealth 
has  no  money  to  deposit  with  them,  and  nas  been  diverte(1  inl0  &e  channels  of 
must  take  confidingly  whatever  is  of-  free  bankiug>  If  then  the  sy8tem  were 
fered  for  his  work.  Laying  away  his  a  wige  on  i(.  ghou|d  gnow  an  immen8e 
stock^ecured  notes  in  his  wallet,  he  preponderance  of  wealth,  stability  and 
thanks  his  legislators  for  protecting  him  {,u£neu  over  the  expiring  corporations, 
from  the  frauds  of  insolvent  banks.  whose  Hmited  charters  preVent  them 

How  weU  grounded  his  confidence  is,  from  more  aclively  and  profitably  using 
let  us  examine.     Perhaps  there  has  sel-  ^^       ital 

dom  been  greater  prosperity  m  com-  Ag  b£ore  gtated  there  are  ?2  mcor. 
merce  than  has  existed  m  the  years  {e  banks  and  m  free  bankg  in  the 

1851-52,  and  yet  we  find  that  during  ^  The  following  table  indicates 
that  penod  28  ^nks  have  failed  in  the  their  relative  position  in  round  numbers : 
State  of  New-York,  five  having  been  r 

protested  in  Oct.,  1851.     One  year  has   Capital  of  the  free  bank* $32,300,000 

elap*^  and  yet  only  a  partial  dividend  „  —  J^SSM£":. : ! . . . . .  $5g 
has    been    made   to    their    biUnolders.  •<         »      incorporate  banks...  12,000,000 

"The  bonds  and  mortgages."  says  the   specie         "      free  bank*.. .........    J.osi.opo 

•    *      a      ♦    ui.  .11  .tTTL.^*  i*n.4l. AdA        "  incorporate  banks...    7,133,000 

■upenntendent>  -  held  in  trust  for  these,   j^^fo       .«      n^  b7„ks 17.000,000 

•Old  Sit  a  large  discount."  Of  the  23  banks        "  "       incorporate  banka. . .   29.000.000 

wu:^K  fail**!  nn  tn  IRS 2  niilv  *5  mid  Discounts  and  cash  items,  free  banks  ..  55.000,000 
<WtUCb    tail*.    Up   K    18a4    °"1V  °.  P""  "         and  cash  items,  inc'ate  b'ks  70,000  000 

80  cents,  13  paid  60  cents,  3  paid  50 

cent*)  and  4  .paid  30  to  40    cents  in       From  these  figures  we  deduce  the 

the  dollar.    And  yet  this  is  called  se-  following  conclusions : 
curing  the  currency !    The  report  does       That  more  capital  is  claimed  by  the 

not  inform  us  how  much  was  lost  by  the  free  banks  than  by  the  chartered  banks 

innocent  and  original  holders  of  these  by  near  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  that 

notes.     All  that  we  know  is  the  pro  rata  their  circulation  is  greater  by  three  mil- 

of  distribution  made  months  after  sus-  lions.    With  this  excess  of  means,  we 

pension,  would  reasonably  expect  them  to  have  a 

What  the  duped  and  cheated  public  larger  line  of  discounts,  greater  amount  of 

JGrsf    suffered    we    can    only  surmise,  deposits,  and  better  show  of  specie.    But, 

When  we  reflect  on  the  panic  which  what  is  the  fact?    They  have,  on  the 

ensues  after  a  failure,  on  the  pressing  contrary,  less  specie  by  $3,000,000,  fewer 
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deposits  by  $11,000,000,  and  fewer  dis-  drawing  to  a  close.  Fairly  and  folly  we 
counts  by  $13,000,000;  or,  in  plain  Eng-  have  endeavored  to  meet  these  grave 
lish,  they  borrow  more  of  the  public  by  questions  touching  our  currency  and 
issuing  more  paper,  lend  it  less  by  giving  banking.  The  system  we  have  con- 
fewer  discounts,  and  enjoy  less  of  its  demned  has  received  no  intentional  in- 
confidence  by  showing  smaller  depo-  justice  at  our  hands ;  nay,  a  large  branch 
sits.  Here,  then,  the  old  chartered  of  the  subject  is  as  yet  untouched.  We 
banks,  whose  notes  are  not  secured  by  have  said  nothing  of  the  worthlessness 
stock  deposits,  are  evidently  more  trusted,  of  such  banks  as  institutions  of  deposit 
trustworthy  and  trusting,  than  those  in-  Their  very  requirements  utterly  unfit 
stitutions  which  have  given  bond  and  them  for  such  a  trust.  The  bifiholder 
security  for  their  good  behavior.  On  its  being  the  preferred,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
own  ground,  then,  side  by  side  with  char-  protected  creditor,  the  great  function  of 
tered  banks,  free  banking  has  evidently  a  savings'  institution  is  entirely  lost  to 
come  short  of  the  purpose  it  professed  to  them.  In  New-York  there  are  37  banks 
attain.  But,  if  this  is  true  of  it  now,  in  which  have  not  a  dollar  of  deposits,  15 
prosperous  times,  when  specie  and  credit  have  each  less  than  $5,000,  and  50  hare 
are  abundant,  how  much  truer  will  it  be  under  $50,000 ;  so  that,  out  of  all  of  the 
in  time  of  trouble  ?  If  it  is  thus  "  in  the  free  banks,  only  one-third  have  any 
green  tree,  what  will  it  be  in  the  dry?"  claims  to  be  considered  as  banks  of  de- 
xn  Louisiana  we  have  heard  a  great  cla-  posit.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
mor  as  to  the  want  of  banking  facilities.  The  depositor  knows  full  well  that  Ins 
However  well  founded  such  complaints  hard-earned  savings  are  used  to  keep 
may  be,  is  free  banking  likely  to  give  afloat  their  inflated  circulation,  and  that 
more  ?  In  New- York  its  172  institutions  no  fund  is  set  aside  to  protect  him  from 
give  fewer  discounts,  issue  more  paper,  loss.  And  though  the  law  prefers,  and 
and  have  less  coin  to  meet  its  circula-  perhaps  justly,  the  billbolder  to  the  de- 
tion,  than  72  incorporated  banks,  which  positor,  vet  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
do  not  boast  of  as  much  capital  by  six  a  bank  is  to  afford  a  safe  and  secure  de- 
millions  of  dollars.  pository  for  the  unneeded  funds  of  the 
But  we  must  draw  to  a  close  this  branch  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the 
of  our  subject.  The  report  and  statis-  laborer,  the  widow,  ana  the  orphan.  We 
tics  of  the  superintendent  of  the  banking  submit^  in  all  candor,  if  free  banking  does 
department,  suggest  a  number  of  ideas  not  utterly  fail  to  supply  us  with  so  neces- 
which  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over.  sary  and  useful  an  object. 


being  no  objection  to  its  use,"  we  will  states.     It  is  the  great 

recommend —  dern  finance,  but  it  is  only  new  in  ap- 

1st.  That  thev  get  Jeremy  Bentham's  pearance.  Mr.  Calhoun  most  pithily  de- 
work  on  Fallacies,  and  learn  there  how  scribed  it  when  he  said,  years  ago,  'that 
sophistical  is  this  antiquated  proposition,  the  tendency  of  the  times  was  to  convert 
The  use  of  a  thing  being  a  strong  argu-  all  property  into  credits,  and  all  credits, 
ment  in  favor  thereof,  its  abuse  and  its  through  the  agency  of  hanks,  into  car- 
liability  to  abuse  are  equally  good  as  rency." 
against  it.  In  conclusion  of  these  articles,  let  w 

2d.  We  will  say,  that  if  free  banking  briefly  review  our  argument.  We  haw 
shows  this  proclivity  to  evil  which  we  endeavored  to  prove — 
have  shown,  there  must  be  some  strong  I.  That  banks  are  not  creators  of  ere- 
tie  of  relationship  between  itself,  not  dit,  but  merely  its  auxiliaries,  and  i& 
withstanding  its  purity,  and  the  vices  themselves  unfit  to  carry  on  great  and 
we  have  pointed  out.  The  government  tedious  systems  of  internal  nnptow- 
of  Utopia  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  ments.  They  are,  therefore,  not  to  be 
perfect,  could  the  right  sort  of  men  have  regarded  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
always  been  sent  there.  The  difficulty  agricultural  wealth  of  Louisiana  and  the 
of  getting  that  sort  of  men  made  the  go-  South. 

vernment  simply  ridiculous.  So  free  II.  That  no  system  or  plan  of  bankseat 
banking  may  be  admirable,  but  its  lia-  ever  prosper  or  succeed  whose  currency 
bility  to  be  abused  unfits  it  for  beings  as  is  not  instantly  and  directly  convcrtibi 
imperfect  as  we  are.  into  specie  without  let  or  hindrance. 

a  is  now  time  that  these  articles  were      III.  That  no  bank-note  should  be  of  a 
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r 
lesser  denomination  than  five  dollars,  as   system,  with  which  Louisiana  was  once 
small  notes  have  a  tendency  to  drive  the  cursed,  as  it  permits  the  use  of  bonds 
small  coin  out  of  the  country.  and  mortgages  on  real  estate  as  securi- 

IV.  That  no  check  or  guard  against  ties  for  the  currency. 

the  abuses  of  banks  is  so  potent  as  the  6th.  That  taking  the  New- York  system 

individual  responsibility  of  its  stockhold-  as  the  most  perfect  development  of  Free 

ers  and  managers  for  all  the  losses  its  Banking,  it  exhibits  in  a  period  of  great 

credits  may  incur.  prosperity  all  the  elements  of  an  un- 

V.  That  some  legislative  control  sound  and  insecure  currency ;  that  the 
should  be  exercised  over  the  amount  of  Free  Banks  of  that  state  really  afford 
paper  money  issued,  inasmuch  as  an  fewer  loans,  have  less  specie  in  their 
inflation  ana  contraction  of  the  currency  vaults,  and  possess  a  larger  circulation 
has  a  tendency  to  unsettle  values  and  than  the  chartered  banks.  And,  fur* 
create  rash  speculation  on  the  one  thermore,  that  the  paper  circulation  of 
hand,  and  unnecessary  alarm  on  the  the  state  is  chiefly  that  of  the  weakest 
other,  thereby  subjecting  the  public  to  banks  :  the  really  staunch  institutions 
most  visionary  and  unfounded  hopes,  as  evidently  abandoning  that  function  of 
well  as  to  most  grievous  and  calamitous  banking  to  those  institutions  which  are 
losses.  really  the  unfittest  to  perform  it.      And, 

Tried  by  these  tests,  Free  Banking  moreover,  that  the  New- York  system 
cannot  command  our  approbation,  and  it  only  feebly  secures  the  note-holder,  as 
is,  furthermore,  open  to  the  following  in  the  failure  of  twenty-eight  banks  in 
additional  objections  : —  1850-51,  they  did  not>  in  many  cases, 

1st  That  it  gives  an   overweening  distribute  over  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent 
power  to  the  officer  who  is  charged  with       7th.  That  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  conduct  of  the  banking  department  Louisiana  seems  to  us  to  condemn,  in 
of  the  government.  her  case  at  least>  a  resort  to  banking  on 

fcd.  Tiiat  state  or  government  stocks  stocks.  The  state  of  her  debt,  ther 
can  never  displace  coin,  as  a  basis  of  crippled  resources,  the  heavy  burdens 
currency ;  that  they  are  themselves  but  hanging  over  New-Orleans,  and  the  lack 
credits,  and  to  erect  banks  upon  them  is  of  surplus  capital  amongst  her  people. 
to  give  a  fearful  impetus  to  an  expansion  render  it  inexpedient  for  the  wealth  of 
of  credit,  which  must  result  in  the  direst  her  citizens  to  be  invested  in  bank  and 
commercial  evils.  state  stocks,  which  can,  with  so  much 

3d.  That  the  use  of  government  advantage  to  us,  be  held  by  foreign 
stocks  in  this  way,  gives  a  charm  to  capital,  leaving  our  own  resources  free. 
public  debt,  and  engenders  a  dangerous  8th.  And  lastly,  that  Free  Banking 
and  wanton  improvidence  in  our  legis-  not  only  gives  no  protection  to  the  de- 
lators, who  are  ever  prone  to  put  off  the  positor,  but  by  esteeming  the  note-holder 
burdens  of  tire  present  on  the  shoulders  as  a  preferred  creditor,  it  actually  makes 
of  the  future.  That  this  tendency  is  the  Free  Bank  the  unsafest  depository 
verified  in  the  history  of  Free  Banking  he  could  select.  Of  course,  this  most 
in  New-York,  where  a  great  political  important  function  of  banking  is  entirely 
party  was  defeated  by  its  opposition  to  stripped  from  this  class  of  institutions. 
this  disposition  to  create  a  new  debt)  On  these  points  we  rest  our  case, 
which  would  furnish  new  material  for  They  may  often  lack  system  and  clear- 
the  increase  of  an  already  inflated  cur-  ness  in  their  statement  and  exposition ; 
rency.  and  we  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  the 

4th.  That  as  a  public  debt  is  a  great  charge  of  much  repetition ;  but  we  hope 
evil,  justified  only  by  necessity,  and  as  the  arguments  will  be  fairly  weighed 
it  should  be  paid  at  the  earliest  day,  a  in  the  consideration  of  this  important 
system  of  banking,  built  on  the  evidences  subject.  The  hurrying  cares  of  a  mer- 
est such  debt  can  only  exist  coeval  and  cantile  life  give  few  leisure  moments 
commensurate  with  the  debt,  and  can-  for  the  treatment  of  subjects  which 
aot>  of  course,  be  looked  to  as  a  perma-  really  require  days  and  weeks  of  reflec- 
neat  scheme,  but  rather  as  a  temporary  tion.  If^  however,  these  articles  shall 
expedient  for  the  adjustment  of  the  cur-  have  aroused  abler  and  better  appointed 
jsjnejr.  intellects   to    an   appreciation   of  the 

5th.  That  Free  Banking  is  but  a  re-  dangers  of  Free  Banking,  then  our  pur- 
vival,  in  part)  of  the  old  property  bank  pose  will  be  accomplished. 
TOL.  xjv.  5 
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ART.    VIII.-AFFAIR8    OF    THE     REPUBLIO,    EIGHTEEN    HUN- 
DRED  AND    FIFTY-TWO. 

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE — POST-OFFICE— NAVY INTERIOR WAR  DEPARTMENT-— LAED  OFFICE- 
PATENT   OFFICE — PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION — STATISTICS. 

The  public  documents  which  eraa-  "The  cash  receipts  in  the  Treasury 

nate  annually  from  Washington,  give  a  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of 

pretty  fair  notion  of  the  state  of  this  June  last,  exclusive  of  trust  funds,  were 

country,  and  we  are  determined  hereaf-  $49,728,386  89.     The  expenditures  for 

ter  to  analyze  and  preserve  thenx  in  the  same  period,  likewise  exclusive  of 

order  that  they  may  be  referred  to  from  trust    funds,    were    $46,007,896   20,  of 

year  to  year  in  compact  form.  which  $9,455,815  83  was  on  account  of 

The  message  of  the  President  refers  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public 
to  the  Fishery  Question,  stating  that  it  is  debt/  including  the  last  instalment  of 
still  open,  although  the  English  govern-  the  indemnity  to  Mexico,  under  the 
ment  have  disclaimed  any  intention  to  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  leaving 
enforce  their  construction  of  the  con-  a  balance  of  $14,632,136  37  in  the 
vention  of  1818  by  the  presence  of  a  Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July  last 
naval  armament.  Our  vessels  for  the  Since  tnis  latter  period,  further  par- 
last  nine  years  have  been  excluded  from  chases  of  the  principal  of  the  public 
waters  to  which  they  had  free  access  debt  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
for  twenty-five  years  after  the  negotia-  $2,456,547  49 ;  and  the  surplus  in  the 
tion  of  this  treaty.  This  exclusion  was  Treasury  will  continue  to  be  applied  to 
relaxed  in  1845  as  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  that  object  whenever  the  stock  can  be 
but  the  liberal  policy  was  again  aban-  procured  within  the  limits  as  to  price 
doned,  from  the  opposition  of  the  colo-  authorized  by  law. 
nies,  notwithstanding  our  liberal  course  "The  value  of  foreign  merchandise 
towards  colonial  fishermen,  who  have  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
been  enabled  to  acquire  the  monopoly  $207,240,101,  and  the  value  of  domestic 
of  our  export  trade  in  fish,  and  to  supply  productions  exported  was  $149,861,911, 
a  large  part  of  our  consumption.  New  besides  $17,204,026  of  foreign  merchan- 
conventions  it  is  hoped  will  be  entered  dise  exported,  making  the  aggregate  of 
into  the  present  winter,  which  shall  be  the  entire  exports  $167; 065,937.  Ex- 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.  elusive  of  the  above,  there  was  exported 

The  President  declined  becoming  a  $42,507,285    in    specie,   and    imported 

party  with  Great  Britain  and  France  to  from  foreign  ports  $5,262,643." 

guarantee  to    Spain  the   possession  of  On  the    subject  of  our*  prospective 

Cuba.    He,  however,  regards   "its  in-  commerce    with    Smith   America,    about 

corporation  into  the  Union  as  fraught  at  which  we  have  had  so  much  to  say,  the 

the  present  time  with  serious  peril." —  President  remarks : 

The    other  topics    are  the  Tehuante-  "The   recent   revolution    in  Buenos 

pec  question,  which  he  says  is  now  in  Ayres    and   the     confederated    states, 

the  hands  of  the  Senate;  the  question  having  opened  the  prospect  of  an  im- 

relating  to  the  port  of  San  Juan   de  proved  state  of  things  in  that  quarter. 

Nicaragua;    the    Guano    question,    in  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 

which    an    unintentional    error  is    ac-  France   determined  to  negotiate  with 

knowledged ;  the  tariff  which  is  "  not  the  chief  of  the  new  confederacy  for 

sufficiently  protective  to  our  industry,"  the  free  access  of  their  commerce  to 

and  in  the  particular  of   ad  valorems  the  extensive  countries  watered  by  the 

greatly  open  to  frauds;   the  Mexican  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata,  and  tbej 

boundary  commission,  and  the  interrup-  gave  a  friendly  notice  of  tnis  purpose 

tion  of  the  surveys  in  consequence  of  to  the  United  States,  that  we  might,  if 

the    appropriations  for  it  being  made  we  thought   proper,  pursue  the  same 

conditional  on  the  position  of  trie  line  course.    In  compliance  with  this  invi- 

with  reference  to  El  Paso ;  the  policy  tation,  our  minister  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and 

of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  our  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Buenos  Ayres, 

powers,  etc.  etc.                      x  have  been  fully  authorized  to  conclude 
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with  the  newly  organized  con-  "  We  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  and 

m,  or  the  states  composing  it.  ours  is  emphatically  a  country  of  pro- 

tys  which  have  taken  place  in  gress.    Within  the  fast  half  century  the 

iation  of  the  new  government,  number  of   states  in    this  Union    has 

yet,  prevented  the  execution  of  nearly  doubled,  the  population  has  al- 

tgtructions,  hut  there  is  every  most  quadrupled,   and  our  boundaries 

0  hope  that  these  vast  countries  have  been  extended  from  the  Missis- 
eventually  opened  to  our  com-  sippi  to  the  Pacific. 

"  Our  territory  is  checkered  over  with 
jreatv  of  commerce  has  been  railroads,  and  furrowed  with  canals. 
ed  between  the  United  States  The  inventive  talent  of  our  country  is 
i  oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
irill  be  laid  Defore  the  Senate,  numerous  applications  tor  patents  for 
his  convention  go  into  operation,  valuable  improvements  distinguish  this 
nil  to  the  commercial  enterprise  ace  and  this  people  from  all  others, 
itizens  a  country  of  great  extent  The  genius  of  one  American  has  ena- 
irpossed  in  natural  resources,  but  bled  our  commerce  to  move  against 
ion  foreign  nations  have  hither-  wind  and  tide,  and  that  of  another  has 
ilmost  wholly  excluded."  annihilated  distance  in  the  transmission 
jard  to  the  purposes,  etc.,  of  the  of  intelligence.  The  whole  country  is 
pedition,  the  message  continues :  full  of  enterprise.  Our  common  schools 
re  .accordingly  been  led  to  order  are  diffusing  intelligence  among  the 
ipriate  naval  force  to  Japan,  un-  people,  and  our  industry  is  fast  accumu- 
oommand  of  a  discreet  and  in-  fating  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
k  officer  of  the  highest  rank  This  is  in  part  owing  to  our  peculiar  po- 
lo oar  service.  He  is  instructed  sition,  to  our  fertile  soil,  and  compara- 
avor  to  obtain  from  the  govern-  tively  sparse  population ;  but  much  of 
r  that  country  some  relaxation  it  is  also  owing  to  the  popular  insti* 
nhospttable  and  anti-social  sys-  tutions  under  which  we  live,  to  the 
ich  it  has  pursued  for  about  two  freedom  which  every  man  feels  to  en- 
•.  He  has  been  directed  par-  gage  in  any  useful  pursuit,  according  to 
'  to  remonstrate,  in  the  strongest  his  taste  6r  inclination,  and  to  the  entire 
6,  against  the  cruel  treatment  confidence  that  his  person  and  property 
i  onr  shipwrecked  mariners  have  will  be  protected  oy  the  laws.  But 
ion  subjected,  and  to  insist  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  un- 
til be  treated  with  humanity,  paralleled  growth  in  population,  intelli- 
iftructed,  however,  at  the  same  gence  and  wealth,  one  thing  is  clear, 
give  that  government  the  am-  that  the  government  must  keep  pace 
nuances  that  the  objects  of  the  with  the  progress  of  the  people.  It 
States  are  such  only  as  I  have  must  participate  in  their  spirit  of  enter- 
d,  and  that  the  expedition  is  prise ;  and  while  it  exacts  obedience  to 
and  peaceful.  Notwithstand-  the  laws,  and  restrains  all  unauthorized 
jealousy  with  which  the  go-  invasions  of  the  rights  of  neighboring 
its  of  Eastern  Asia  regard  all  states,  it  should  foster  and  protect  home 
•  from  foreigners,  I  am  not  with-  industry,  and  lend  its  powerful  strength 
w  of  a  beneficial  result  of  the  to  the  improvement  of  such  means  of 
on.  Should  it  be  crowned  with  intercommunication  as  are  necessary  to 
the  advantages  will  not  be  con-  promote  our  internal  commerce,  and 
the  United  States,  but  as  in  the  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  to- 
2hina,  will  be  equally  enjoyed  by  gether  as  a  people.7' 
rther  maritime  powers.  I  have  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Post' 
satisfaction  in  stating,  that  in  all  master-General   that    526    offices  were 

1  preparatory  to  this  expedition,  established,  and  236  discontinued,  during 
remment  of  the  United  States  the  past  year.  Whole  number  existing 
n  materially  aided  by  the  good  November  1,  1852,  2L1&1.  [For  statu- 
if  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  tics  and  history  of  U.  S.  Post-Office,  from 
r  European  power  having  any  earliest  period,  see  Industrial  Resource*, 
cial  relation  with  Japan."  vol.  2.]  In  operation  in  the  United 
(tract  a  single  passage  more,  on  States  6,711  mail  routes,  their  aggregate 

and  resources  of  the  country :  length  being  214,284  miles,  and  employ- 
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ing  5,206  contractors.  The  annual  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  on  these  routes 
was  58,985,728  miles,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $3,939,971,  being  6  7-10  cents  per 
mile.  Of  these  58,985.728  miles  of  an- 
nual transportation,  1 1,082,768  miles  were 
required  to  be  performed  upon  rail-roads, 
•  at  a  cost  of  $1,275,520,  being  about  ll{ 
cents  per  mile ;  6,353,409  miles  in  steam- 
boats, at  a  cost  of  $505,8 1 5,  being  about  8 
cents  per  mile ;  20,698,930  miles  in  coach- 
es, at  a  cost  of  $1,128,986,  being  about  5T 
cents  per  mile  ;  and  20,850,621  miles  in 
modes  not  specified,  at  a  cost  of  $1,029,- 
650.  being  about  4  9-10  cents  per  mile. 

There  were  in  operation  on  the  30th 
day  of  June  last  six  foreign  mail  routes, 
of  the  estimated  aggregate  length  of  18,- 
349  miles.  The  number  of  miles  of  an- 
nual transportation  thereon  is  estimated 
at  652,406.  Hie  service  on  three  of  these 
routes  is  under  contract  with  this  Depart- 
ment j  the  annual  transportation  thereon 
is  estimated  at  260,592  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,  being  about  $1  99  per  mile. 
The  service  on  the  other  three  routes  is  un- 
der contract  with  the  Navy  Department. 
The  annual  transportation  thereon  is  es- 
timated at  458,934  miles,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $1,496,250,  (including  the  addi- 
tional compensation  voted  to  the  Collins' 
line  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,)  be- 
ing about  $3  26  per  mile. 

Our  ocean  steamer  service  commenced 
in  June;  1847.  Its  great  and  rapid  in- 
crease is  shown  by  the  following  tabular 
statement  of  its  cost,  for  each  fiscal  year, 
sb  follows : 

The  cost  of  this  service  for  1848  was ....  $100,500 

"                  "               1840    "    ....  474,710 

"                  "                1860    "    ....  781.570 

"                   "                1851     "    ....  1,023,250 

41                  "               1852    "    ....  1,896,250 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Department 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1852.  were 
$6,925,971  28,  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources,  viz. : 

Letter  postage,  including  foreign  post- 
age and  stamps  sold $4,225,792  90 

Postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals, 
*• 789,248  36 

Fines,  other  than  those  imposed  on 
contractor* 27  50 

Receipts  on  account  of  excess  of  emo- 
luments to  postmasters 28,478  24 

Damages  collected  from  failing  con- 
tractors    6,213  30 

Receipts  on  account  of  dead  letters . .         8,265  12 

Receipts  from  letter  carriers 104,355  92 

Stamps  in  hands  of  postmasters  30th 
June,  1851,  being  snch  as  remained 
of  the  old  issue,  and  which  were 
charged  to  them  on  that  day 8,849  61 

Miscellaneous  receipts 3,297  89 

From  appropriation,  authorised  by 
twelfth  section   of  the  act  of  3d 


March,  1847,  via :  from  3d  March, 

1847,  to  30th  June,  1852 1,066,856  56 

From   appropriation,   authorized   by 

eighth  section  of  act  of  March,  1851  663,888  80 
From     appropriation,    for    "census 

mails,"  authorised  by  seventeenth 

section  of  the  act  of  23d  May,  1830. .        12,000  63 

Total #6,925,971  23 

From  this  amount  must  be  deducted 
the  amount  payable  to  the  British 
post-office,  under  the  postal  conven- 
tion of  December,  1848,  as  now  esti- 
mated, from  statement  of  the  audi- 
tor       101, 


The  receipts,  in  consequence  of  tiw 
reduction  of  postage,  have  fallen  of 
$1,388,334  from  the  preceding  year;  the 
experiment  not  having  yet  had  sufficient 
time  to  be  tested. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Department 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 


For  the  transportation  of  the  mails. . 

Ship,  steamboat  and  way-letters. 

Compensation  to  postmasters  . . . 

Extra  compensation  to  postmas- 
ters under  act  of  March  3, 1851 

Wrapping  paper 

Office  furniture 

Advertising. 

Mail  bags 

Blanks 

Mail  locks  and  keys,  sad  stamps 

New  mail  locks  snd  keys 

Mail  depredations  and  special 
agents 

Clerks  for  offices,  (offices  of  post- 
masters,)  

Publishing  post-office  laws  and 
regulations 

Repayment  of  money  found  in 
dead  letters. 

Postage  stamps 

Postage  stamps  redeemed 

Stamps  of  old  issue  returned  to 
the  Department 

Official  letters  received  by  poet- 
masters  

Payments  to  letter-carriers 

Miscellaneous  payments 


$4,225411  21 

24,587  94 

1,296,769  39 

.     456\5MM 
41,01*13 

7,890  77 
63,157  11 
41,949  30 
83J916I 
11,984  M 
16,798  97 

33497  31 

648,91171 

9^969  99 

62  61 
9,929  01 

8*229  99 


104,365  91 

152^61  6t 


Total $7,106,469  04 

For  the  next  year  the  expenditures,  it 
is  estimated,  will  reach  $8,745,777  20. 
The  revenues  for  the  same  time,  includ- 
ing $1,200,000  from  government,$7}41V 
790,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,327,986. 

1848.  1849.         1899. 

Miles  of  steamboat 

service 4,386,800    4,083,976   4,109,991 

Miles    of    rail-road 

service 4,327,400    4,861,177    6,621991 

Annual  cost  steam- 
boat service $262,010    $278,660     $313^0 

Annul  cost  rail-road 
service 664,192      666,740      816,937 


Total $846,211    $914,300  81,139,171 

1861.  1821. 

6,464,982       6,362,491 
8^66,707     11.08VH 


Miles  of  steamboat  service 
Miles  of  rail -road  service.. 


Annual   cost  steamboat  ser- 
vice  $644396  $89*VH5 

Annual  cost  rsll-road  service.  986,099  1,276^31 

Total $1,439,911  $1,781,831 
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The  whole  number  of  paid  and  un- 
paid letters  which  have  passed  through 
the  post-offices  of  the  United  States, 
during  tftie  last  fiscal  year,  was  95,790,- 
524. 

Of  those  passing  through  and  from 
places  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
California  and  Oregon,  there  were : 

Unpaid 39,071,765 

Paid  by  money 18,448,510 

Paid  by  stamps, 31,807,750 

Free 3,146,000 

These  wen  eonveyed  by — 

Earopean  steamers 4,491,547 

Havana  steamers 00,379 

California  steamers 1,405,537 

Number  of  dead  letters  unpaid 2,635,900 

Number  of  dead  letters  paid 444,001 

If  amber  of  newspapers  and  other  pack- 
ages of  printed  matter  enargsable  with 

postage 87,710,408 

Number  of  exchange  newspapers 7,073,548 

Newspapers   circulated   free  within  the 
counties  where  published,  estimated..  .90,000,000 
Number  of  letters  conveyed  by— 

Canard  Una  of  European  steamers 9,758,006 

Collins  line  do  do 063,609 

Bremen  line  do  do 354,470 

Havre  line  do  do 345,987 

A— ant  of  postages  collected  from  Col- 
ins  and  Canard  lines $704,440  58 

Of  which  was  collected  in  the  United 

States 463,615  08 

Of  which  was  collected  in  Great  Britain  395,894  60 
Number  of  dead   letters   returned  to 

Great  Britain 194,518 

Of  which  91,589  were  paid,  and  19,950 

anpaid. 
Amount  due  to  the  United  States  there* 


The  whole  amount  of  postages,  inland, 
sea  and  foreign,  on  letters  and  other 
mailable  matter,  received  and  sent  by 
the  several  lines  of  United  States  mail 
steamers,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
as  follows,  viz : — 

By  Collins  line.  New- York  and  Liver- 
pool    $998,867  61 

By  New-York  and  Bremen  line,  touch- 
ing at  Southampton,  England 77,919  8T 

By  New- York  and  Havre  line,  touching 
atCowes 80,804  08 

By  Charleston  and  Havana  line 1 1,058  00 

The  postal  arrangements  with  Canada 
and  New-Brunswick  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  during;  the  year,  and 
have  been  found  convenient  and  useful. 

The  amount  of  postage  on  letters  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  was : 


Unpaid $31,034  66 

Paid 94,707  81 


$56,741  07 


On  letters  received : 


Unpaid $95,377  08 

Paid 29,144  60 


$47,591  68 


$13,541  89 


The  amount  of  postage  collected  on 
letters  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
New-Brunswick  was : 

Unpaid $2,356  38 

Paid 2,776  71 

On  letters  received : 


$5,135  Of 


38,505 


Unpaid $1,784  07 

Paid 1,803  40 


$3,677  47 


Number  of  dead  letters  received  from 

Great  Britain 

Of  which  0,800  were  paid,  and  98,645 

unpaid. 

Amount  due  Great  Britain  thereon $1,815  65 

Nnmber  of  daad  letters   returned   to  A.    .  ,     .  A<,rt-vrtA       -  ,  . 

Bremen 3,801   their  receipts  are  but  $12,500  per  trip, 

Number  of  dead  letters  received  from  _ l:i~a  *u.»  _r  o~n: —  -~~~:„~«  coo  aaa 

Bremen 9^87 


nun.  Slavics. 


New-Hampsbira> 
Vermont 


Rhode  Island 
Connecticut  . 
Haw.  York... 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
Soejth  Carolina. 


Oeorgls  ., 


Keatneay. 
Teaoesnee 


TruMporUtion. 

CM 

177,598 

$15,307 

990  972...... 

16,408 

970,660 

31,508 

1476,019 

101,390 

BO,l !*....«. 

8,619 

565,365 

47436 

2.837  276 

969.880 

807,820 

40.199 

71,166 

507,064 

819,700 

671,632 

100,674 

366,046 

73^03 

963,016 

53.571 

411.598 

59,010 

820.071 

116,080 

601,120 

83,068 

915,004 

22,311 

106,704 

9,164 

136.864  

8440 

83616 

5,743 

155,688 

96,180 

43.316 

6,950 

1.948 

150 

.11,089,768  $1476480 


The  Havre  line  are  complaining  that 
ieir  receipts  are  but  $12,500  per  trip, 
whilst  that  of  Collins  receives  $33;000 
per  trip.  They  show  that,  in  addition 
to  their  having  performed  their  mail 
service  as  efficiently  as  could  be  ex- 
pected with  the  limited  means  allow- 
ed them,  the  exports  from  Germany  to 
this  country  have  increased  since  they 
commenced  running  from  $3,000,000 
to  $10,000,000,  that  the  number  of  emi- 
grants is  increasing,  and  the  gross  sum 
which  they  at  present  bring  to  this  coun- 
try amounts  to  $15,000,000  annually. 

A  postal  convention  has  been  closed 
with  Prussia,  providing  for  a  closed  mail, 
in  each  direction  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, twice  a  week,  via  London,  and 
Ostend.  New- York  and  Boston  are  the 
offices  of  exchange  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  is 
the  corresponding  office  of  exchange  on 
the  part  of  Prussia. 

By  this  convention  a  uniform  postage, 
rate  of  30  cents,  prepayment  of  which  is 
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optional  in  either  country,  is  established  rangement  between  the  United  States 
for  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  and  the  West  Indies  generally,  and 
ounce  in  weight  between  the  two  coun-  points  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  north- 
tries.  Six  cents  is  the  rate  established  era  coast  of  South  America,  at  which 
for  each  newspaper,  to  be  prepaid.  This  the  British  mail-packets  touch.  To  the 
convention  also  provides  for  the  trans-  British  West  Indies,  the  United  States 
mission  of  mails,  not  only  through  Ger-  single  rate  of  letter  postage,  which  must 
many,  but  also  through  the  United  States  be  prepaid  on  letters  sent  from  and  col- 
to  countries  beyond,  and  has  induced  lected  on  letters  received  in  the  United 
the  department  to  discontinue  the  closed  States,  will  be  ten  cents  where  the  dis- 
mail  to  Bremen.  It  is  estimated  that  tance  from  the  mailing  office  is  under 
the  countries,  including  the  German  two  thousand  rive  hundred  miles,  and 
Austrian  Postal  Union,  which  are  thus  twenty  cents  when  the  distance  ex- 
brought  into  postal  communication  with  ceeds  two  thousand  rive  hundred  miles, 
the  United  States,  embrace  a  population  To  the  West  Indies,  (not  British,)  Mex- 
of  seventy  millions.  ico,  and  South  America,  by  this  chan- 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  nel,  the  British  postage  of  twenty-four 
convention  with  Prussia,  the  larger  part  cents  the  single  rate,  also  required  to  be 
of  the  continental  correspondence,  which  prepaid,  must  be  added  to  the  ten  or 
formerly  went  by  the  way  of  Bremen,  is  twenty  cents  United  States  rate,  accord- 
now  sent  via  London,  Ostend,  and  A  ix  ing  to  distance  as  above.  This  arrange- 
la  Chapelle — the  latter  being  the  more  ment,  it  is  expected,  will  go  into  effect 
expeditious  route.    The  mails  for  Bre-  without  delay. 

men,  however,  and  such  as  may  be  ad-  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
dressed  via  Bremen  to  other  German  Hawaiian  government,  arrangements 
states  and  countries  beyond,  will  con-  have  been  made  by  which  letters  for 
tinue  to  be  dispatched  mpnthly  by  the  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  dispatched  in 
New-York  and  Bremen  line.  sealed  packets  by  each  mail-steamer 

A  project  of  a  postal  convention  be-  from  New- York,  and  conveyed  through 
tween  the  United  States  and  Belgium  to  Honolulu  witnout  being  opened, 
has  been  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  On  all  letters  and  newspapers  for  these 
department  ior  approval  to  the  Belgian  islands,  however,  as  well  as  to  China,  by 
government,  and  it  is  confidently  expect-  this  route,  it  is  required  that  the  United 
ed  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  at  States  postage  to  San  Francisco  be  pre- 
farthest,  an   arrangement,  which  shall  paid. 

be  mutually  advantageous,  will  be  duly  On  the  subject  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
sanctioned  and  put  in  operation.  ment  we  make  use  of  the  language  of 

Our  postal  convention  with  Great  the  President^  which  condenses  the  lead- 
Britain  has  not  yet  been  so  modified  as  ing  particulars  of  the  report : 
to  admit  of  the  exchange  of  a  closed  "  The  report  from  the  Navy  Department 
mail  with  France  via  England  ;  the  will  inform  you  of  the  prosperous  condi- 
British  government^  with  reference  to  tionof  the  branch  of  public  service  corn- 
each  mail,  still  insisting  on  a  transit  mitted  to  its  charge.  It  presents  to  your 
postage  of  twenty-four  cents  an  ounce,   consideration  many  topics  -and  sueges- 

France  has  manifested  a  disposition  tions  of  which  I  ask  your  approval.  It 
for  improved  mail  facilities  with  this  exhibits  an  unusual  degree  of  activity  in 
country,  and  has  made  proposals  for  a  the  operations  of  the  department  during 
postal  treaty  with  the  United  States,  to  the  past  year.  Preparations  for  the  Japan 
operate  independently  of  our  treaty  with  expedition,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
Great  Britain.  It  is  hoped  that  they  hided ;  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
maybe  conducted  to  a  favorable  issue  exploration  and  survey  of  the  China  sesf 
at  an  early  day.  Connected  with  this  the  northern  Pacific  and  Bearing's 
project.  France  proposes,  in  conjunction  Straits ;  the  incipient  measures  taken  to- 
with  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  wards  a  reconnoissance  on  the  continent 
union  line  of  mail  steam-ships  direct  be-  of  Africa,  eastward  of  Liberia;  the  pre- 
tween  New- York  and  Havre.  paration  for  an  early  examination  of  the 

Under  our  postal  treaty  with  Great  tributaries  of  the  river  La  Platte,  which 
Britain  additional  articles  have  been  a  recent  decree  of  the  provisional  Chief 
agreed  upon,  and  are  ready  for  signa-  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  has 
lure,  providing  for  a  regular  mail  ar-  opened  to  navigation,— all  these  enter- 
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prise*,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  whose  fidelity  to  their  duties  may  be  re- 
proposed  to  be  accomplished,  have  com-  lied  upon  in  such  an  emergency.  The 
manded  my  full  approbation,  and  I  have  exposure  to  this  increased  and  arduous 
no  doubt  will  be  productive  of  most  use-  labor,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
ful  results.  1850,  has  already  nad,  to  a  most  observ- 

"  Two  officers  of  the  navy  were  here-  able  and  injurious  extent^  the  effect  of 

tofore  instructed  to  explore  the  whole  ex-  preventing  the   enlistment  of  the  best 

tent  of  the  Amazon  River,  from  the  con-  seamen  in  the  navy.     The  plan  now 

fines  of  Peru  to  its  moutn.    The  return  suggested  is  designed  to  promote  a  con- 

of  one  of  them  has  placed  in  the  posses-  dition  of  service  in  which  this  objection 

sion  of  the  government  an  interesting  will  no  longer  exist.    The  details  of  this 

and  valuable  account  of  the  character  plan  may  be  established  in  great  part  if 

and  resources  of  a  country  abounding  in  not  altogether,  by  the  Executive,  under 

materials  of  commerce,  and  which,  if  the  authority  of  existing  laws;  but  I  have 

opened  to  the  industry  of  the  world,  will  thought  it  proper,  in  accordance  with  the 

move  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

The  report  of  this  exploration  will  be  to  submit  it  to  your  approval, 

communicated  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  "Theestablisnmentofacorpsofappren- 

completed.  tices  for  the  navy,  or  boys  to  be  enlisted 

"  Among  other  subjects  offered  to  your  until  they  become  of  age,  and  to  be  em- 
notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  ployed  under  such  regulations  as  the 
■elect  for  special  commendation,  in  view  Navy  Department  may  devise,  as  pro- 
of its  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  posed  in  the  report,  I  cordially  approve 
navy,  the  plan  submitted  by  him  for  the  and  commend  to  your  consideration.  I 
establishment  of  a  permanent  corps  of  also  concur  in  the  suggestion  that  this 
seamen,  and  the  suggestions  he  has  pre-  system- for  the  early  training  of  seamen 
tented  tor  the  re-organization  of  the  Na-  may  be  most  usefully  engrafted  upon  the 
ral  Academy.  service  of  our  merchant  marine. 

"  In  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  I  take  "  The  other  proportion  of  the  report  to 

occasion  to  say,  I  think  it  will  greatly  which  I  have  referred,  a  re-organization 

improve  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  of  the  Naval  Academy,  I  recommend  to 

that  I  regard  it  as  still  more  entitled  to  your  attention  as  a  project  worthy  of  your 

favor  for  the  salutary  influence  it  must  encouragement  and  support.    The  valu- 

exert  upon  the  naval  discipline,  now  able  services  already  rendered  by  this 

greatly  disturbed  by  the  increasing  spirit  institution  entitles  it  to  the  continuance 

of  insubordination,  resulting  from  our  of  your  fostering  care." 

present  system.  The  expenditures  of  the  Secretary  of 

"The  plan  proposed  for  the  organiza-  the  Interior  were,  for  1853,  $5,695,328 
tion  of  the  seamen,  furnishes  a  judicious  04,  and  for  1854,  $4,921,025  71. 
substitute  for  the  law  of  September.  1 850.  He  states  the  quantity  of  land  disposed 
abolishing  corporeal  punishment,  ana  of  during  the  past  year  as  follows :  sold, 
satisfactorily  sustains  tne  policy  of  that  1,553,071 ;  located:  under  bounty  war- 
act,  under  conditions  well  adapted  to  rants,  3,201,314;  aggregate  disposed  of 
maintain  the  authority  of  command,  and  for  all  purposes,  1 3, 1 1 5, 1 75  acres, 
the  order  and  security  of  our  ships.  It  is  The  whole  number  of  pensioners  is 
believed  that  any  change  which  proposes  now  18,868,  exclusive  of  navy  pension- 
permanently  to  dispense  with  this  mode  era  726  in  number.  Number  on  the 
of  punishment,  should  be  preceded  by  a  rolls  of  Mexican  war  pensioners,  1,123. 

Sstem  of  enlistment  whicn  shall  supply  We  have  extracted:  in  another  place 
e  navy  with  seamen  of  the  most  men-  from  the  census  report,  and  shall  com- 
torious  class,  whose  good  deportment  and  plete  the  subject  in  consecutive  numbers. 
prio!e  of  character  may  preclude  all  oc-  By  reference  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
casion  to  resort  to  penalties  of  a  harsh  or  ment>  the  cost  of  the  publication  ot  the 
degrading  nature.  The  safety  of  a  ship  and  sixth  census  was  as  follows : 
crew  is  often  dependent  upon  immediate  To  9mmM     d  Blair  A  Rlve-  tor 
obedience  to  a  command,  and  the  author-  publishing  10,000  copies  of  tu- 
fty to  enforce  it  must  be  equally  ready.  _    u^icai  reiurnj. . . ... ... .  . . . ..$ii7,3i«  04 

J*i  «l               xr         *      *.  ^                    *  To  amount  paid  Blair  &  Ri^ea  and 

"  The  arrest  of  a  refractory  seaman  in  ^n  &  co.  for  *o,ooo  copies  of 

such  moments  not  only  deprives  the  ship  compendium ?1*ZT!  SS 

of  indispensable  aid,  but  imposes  the  ne-      Coatofbindinf Wis  w 

lity  for   doable    service  on  others,  Afgwtmfe  coat  of  pubUcatton.. $178,803  47 
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Lippincott  &  Co.  now  propose  to  pub-  ceeded  in  partially  restoring  quiet  and 
lish  10.000  copies  of  the  statistics  of  the  peace.  So  long,  however,  as  the  species 
seventh  census,  in  two  folio  volumes  of  of  border  warfare,  which  has  lately  been 
1,000  pages  each,  on  fine  type  and  paper,  carried  on  in  that  region,  between  the 
well  bound  with  Russia  backs,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  con- 
aggregate  sum  of  $49,500  dollars,  being  tinues,  it  will  be  difficult, if  not  impossible, 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  paid  with  any  number  of  troops,  and  with  the 
for  the  publication  of  the  sixth  census.      strictest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their 

The  general  principles  of  our  patent  officers,  to  prevent^  on  so  extensive  a 
tystem  seem  to  have  met  with  universal  frontier,  a  repetition  of  these  disorders, 
approbation,  and  to  have  been  attended  In  New  Mexico  the  depredations  of  the 
with  beneficent  results  in  practice.  Since  Indians  have  been  entirely  arrested, 
the  organization  of  the  office,  in  1836,  it  The  Navajos  and  the  Apaches,  the  two 
has  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  At  most  formidable  tribes  in  all  that  region, 
that  date,  one  "examining  clerk"  was  have  been  completely  overawed,  and 
enabled  to  make  all  the  preliminary  in-  manifest  every  desire  to  be  at  peace 
vesications  which  were  required  to  as-  with  the  whites.  In  consequence  of 
certain  whether  the  applicant  was  enT  frequent  collisions  between  the  Indians 
titled  to  a  patent ;  but  such  has  been  the  and  the  white  inhabitants  of  California 
increase  of  the  business,  that  six  prin-  and  Oregon,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
cipal  examiners  and  as  many  assistants  send  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry  to  the 
are  not  now  able  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Pacific,  to  replace  the  mounted  riflemen 
The  number  of  models  m  the  office  on  that  had  been  ordered  thence  to  Texas. 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1836,  was  1,069.  Intelligence  has  been  recently  received 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1851  they  that  the  Yuma  Indians,  a  bold  and  bos- 
had  increased  to  17,257,  and  at  the  close  tile  tribe,  occupying  a  portion  of  country 
of  the  present  year  they  will  fall  but  lit-  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  whose 
tie  short  of  23,000.  If  they  should  con-  inroads  and  depredations  have  been  the 
tinue  to  increase  in  this  proportion,  mak-  source  of  frequent  annoyance  and  alarm 
ing  no  allowance  for  the  augmentation  to  the  inhabitants  both  of  our  own  tern- 
consequent  on  the  increase  of  population,  tory  and  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonera, 
by  the  close  of  the  present  century  they  have  agreed  to  a  peace, 
will  amount  to  150,000,  and  the  whole  of  The  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier 
the  present  patent-office  edifice  will  not  may  justly  be  considered  as  in  active 
be  sufficient  for  their  convenient  display,   service — a  service,  too,  in  which  they 

The  Secretary  of  War  states  that  8,000  are  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and 
out  of  11,000  officers  and  men  on  the  dangers  of  war,  without  its  excitement 
rolls  of  the  army,  are  employed  in  the  to  stimulate  or  its  hopes  of  honorable 
defences  of  Oregon,  California,  New  distinction  to  sustain  them. 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  of  emigrants  to  What  policy,  however,  it  may  be 
the  two  former.  Texas,  with  the  excep-  deemed  proper  to  adopt  in  reference  to 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande,  has  the  Indian  tribes  in  Texas,  California 
been  exempted  from  Indian  depreda-  and  Oregon,  is  a  question  only  of  human- 
tions.  The  outrages  on  the  Rio  Grande  ity  or  temporary  policy,  as  the  period 
are  attributed  to  the  lawless  expeditions  cannot  be  very  remote  when  they  will 
of  Caravajal,  whose  men,  after  his  de-  be  swept  before  the  resistless  tide  of 
feat,  dispersed  through  the  country,  and  emigration  which  continually  flows 
resorted  to  plunder  for  subsistence.  On  towards  those  countries, 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  inhabitants  The  case  is  different  with  regard  to 
of  Mexico  either  sought  to  avenge  them-  New  Mexico.  Her  population,  exclusive 
selves  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  of  wild  Indians  by  the  last  census,  was 
by  that  adventurer  and  his  followers,  or  61,000,  and  her  real  estate  valued  at 
found  in  his  lawless  proceedings  a  justi-  $2,700,000.  To  protect  this  small  popn- 
fication  for  their  own,  and  retaliated  on  lation,  we  are  compelled  to  maintain  * 
the  peaceable  inhabitants.  The  Indians  large  military  force  at  an  annual  ex* 
in  that  vicinity  availed  themselves  of  pense  nearly  equal  to  half  the  value  of 
the  confusion  and  alarm  consequent  upon  the  whole  real  estate  of  the  Territory, 
this  state  of  things  to  renew  their  de-  Would  it  not  be  better  to  induce  the  in- 
predations.  Thefts,  robberies,  and  even  habitants  to  abandon  a  country  which 
assassinations  were  the  consequence,  seems  hardly  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
Our  troops,  however!  have  finally  sue-  civilized  man,  by  remunerating  then 
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heir  property  in  money  or  in  lands  the  Atlantic  and  Golf  of  Mexico  hare 
tod  in  more  farmed  regions  ?  been  assigned  to  the  corps  of  engi  neers, 

iention  is  next  celled  to  the  state  of  and  those  on  the  northern  and  western 
defences  on  the  see-coast  no  appro-  rivers  to  the  corps  of  topographical 
ion  having  been  made  for  forhnea-  engineers.  It  is  believed  that  this  ar- 
i  by  Congress  in  1850.  It  is  suggested  rangement  will  eminently  conduce  to 

Congress  adopt  some  mode  of  the  speedy  and  economical  execution  of 
ing  the  plan  for  fortifications  adopt-  the  works. 

►T  the  Board  of  Engineers  in  1816,  The  Secretary  repeats  his  suggestions 
m  is  now  believed  is  on  too  extensive  of  last  year : 

ale.  First  That  the  Department  be  author* 

i  the  mean  time,  however,  there  are  ized  to  abolish  such  arsenals  as  are  no 
amber  of  works  which  nave  been  longer  needed,  and  are  a  source  of  use- 
menoed,  and  are  in  various  stages  of  less  expense. 

ineement*  but  the  prosecution  of  Second.  That  an  additional  number  of 
th  is  suspended  for  the  want  of  commissaries  be  authorized. 
entry  appropriations.  Most  of  these  Third.  That  a  retired  list  of  the  army 
m  are  nighty  important*  being  in-  be  established,  as  a  measure  of  justice. 
ed  for  the  protection  of  our  principal  both  to  the  officers  that  are  disabled  ana 
arts  and  naval  stations,  viz. :  Boston,  to  those  that  are  not 
r-York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor-  Fourth.  That  the  distribution  of  arms 
,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pensacola,  among  the  militia  of  the  States  and 
fie  and  New-Orleans,  or  other  points  Territories  under  the  act  of  1808,  be 
samrcely  less  importance.  These  made  hereafter  on  the  basis  of  the  free 
its,  at  whatever  expense,  should  be  white  male  inhabitants  of  age  to  bear 
lered  impregnable  to  any  force  arms,  as  shown  by  the  latest  census^  in- 
tjkt  against  them.  Appropriations  stead  of  the  official  returns  of  the  militia. 
omnlete  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  which  are  frequently  not  furnished,  and 
■cry  urged  when  furnished,  are  often  inaccurate. 

[£*  works  to  protect  New-Bedford       The  following  statistics  of  the  late 

Sen  Francisco,  now  both  entirely  presidential  election  are  worthy  of  pre- 
SMolfiss,  should  be  constructed ;  and  servation.  and  should  be.  studied  as  a 
Board  have  suggested  that  a  fortifi-  part  of  the  civil  and  statistical  history 
n  at  Sandy  Jtfook,  to  protect  the  the  country : 

m  harbor  of  New-York  is  necessary.  Elsctoral  Von. — For  Scott :  Ver- 
se of  the  most  important  and  re-  mont,  5;  Massachusetts,  13:  Kentucky, 
laible  duties  which  have  devolved  12;  Tennessee,  12:  total,  42.  For 
the  Department  during  the  present  Pierce :  Maine,  8 ;  New-Hampshire,  5 ; 
ris  the  execution  of  the  works  Known  Rhode  Island.  4:  Connecticut,  6 ;  New- 
he  river  and  harbor  improvements.  York.  85 ;  New-Jersey,  7 ;  Pennsylvania, 
lie  number  of  works  for  which  appro-  27 ;  Delaware,  3 ;  Maryland,  8 ;  V  irfiinia, 
iaons  were  made  by  the  act  recently  15 ;  Alabama,  9 ;  Louisiana,  6 ;  Missis- 
led  is  about  one  hundred^  and  the  sippi,  7 ;  South  Carolina,  (legislature 
t  appropriated  about  two  millions  and  elects,)  8;  Wisconsin,  5;  Indiana,  18; 
outer.  The  appropriations,  however.  Illinois,  11  j  Ohio,  23;  Michigan,  6; 
L  only  in  a  few  instances  be  sufficient  North  Carolina,  10 :  Georgia,  10 ;  Texas, 
complete  the  works  for  which  they  4 ;  California,  4 :  Florida.  3 :  Arkansas, 
re  made.  By  for  the  greater  number  4 ;  Missouri,  9;  Iowa,  4 ;  total,  212. 
11  require  add^onaL  and  some  of  them  Jackson's  (Dem.)  majority  in  182% 
7  large  additional,  appropriations  to  95 ;  in  1832,  152 jVan  Buren's,  1836, 
nplete  them.  It  is  to  be  presumed  46:  Harrison's  (whig)  in  1840,  174; 
i,  even  if  Congress  should  not  see  fit  Polk's  (Dem.)  in  1844,  65 ;  Taylor's 
continue  the  system  and  to  provide  for.  (Whig)  in  1848>36;  Pierce's  (Dem.)  in 
isr  works  of  a  similar  oharaoter.  not  1852,  2112, 

faded  in  the  present  act,  they  will  at  Total  popular  vote  in  1852,  2,923,394 ; 
*  finish  the  works  that  have  been  to  which,  if  the  votes  of  counties  not  yet 
|ul  The  superintendence  of  the  received,  be  added,  there  will  be  an  ag- 
ik  has  been  confided  to  the  two  corps  gregate  vote  of  3,000,000. 
engineers  and  topographical  en-  The  abolition  vote,  from  292,828,  has 
More,  both  of  which  are  eminently  fallen  down  to  [about  150,000;  and  in 
titled  for  this  duty.    The  works  on  1844,  was  62,692. 
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geott  Plena. 

Maine 32,208....  41,418.. 

N .  Hampshire  .  10,147 ... .  20,997 . 

Vermont 22,173...  13,044.. 

Massachusetts  .  52,688 ....  44,509 . . 

Rhode  Island  . .  7,026 ....  8,735 . . 

Connecticut  ...  30,359....  33,249.. 

New- York 235,359...  262,147.. 

New- Jersey....  38.540....  44,293.. 

Pennsylvania..  179,182...  198,508.. 

Delaware 0,294....  0,319.. 

Maryland 35,080....  40,028.. 

Virginia* 57,132. . . .  72,413. . 

Alabamat 15,084 ....  26,881 . . 

Louisiana 17,255 ....  18,047 . . 

Miss  issippi ....  17,570 ....  27,007 . . 

South   Carolina  

Wisconsin*....  20,478....  30,440. 

Indiana 80,914....  95,311. 


Hala. 

7,808  Illinois* 32,505 . . 

0,095  Ohio 152,420.. 

8,021  Michigan  [j 33,879 . . 

28,023**  Kentucky 57,008  . 

024  Tennessee 58,802 . . 

3,100  North   CaroUna  39,058. 

20,000tt  Georgia* 15,798 . 

259  Texas — 

8,524        Califia.  (cst'd.)  — '.'. 

02        Florida** 1,310. 

54        Arkansas — . . 

Missouritt 28,944. 

Iowa .. 

'.'.  1,283,874  . 

8,505 

0,900       Pierce  over  Scott 


47,742. . . 

.    109,100  .. 

42,142.  . 

53,800 . . . 

57,123. 

29,744.. 

•3,ooo . . , 

6,000.. 

1,500.. 

5,000.. 

36,642 . . 

2,500.. 

.1,490,971 
1,283,874 


HaU. 

10,OM 

31,783 

7,248 


14o\551 


207,007 


ART.  IX.-INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

MOBILE     AND     OHIO     ROAD  —  SOUTH     CAROLINA      ROAD  —  KEW-YOBK    AND      OHIO    ROAD — 
COLUMBUS     AND     OPBLEIKA     ROAD — CHARLESTON    AND     BAST     TENNB88BB    ROAD  —  M£W- 

ORLEANS      AND     PONTCHARTRA1N      ROAD  VIRGINIA       RAIL-ROAD NEW- ORLEANS      ABB 

TEXAS       ROAD  —  CHARLESTON      AND      WILMINGTON      ROAD INTERNAL      lMPROTEMBSTf 

OF     SOUTH     CAROLINA TEXAS,    RED    RIVER     AND     PORT     GIBSON     ROADS  —  TEXAS    BAIL- 

ROAD   CONVENTION— GEORGIA  RAIL-ROADS—  MISSISSIPPI    CENTRAL   ROAD— SAVANNAH  AJtB 
PENSACOLA  ROAD — NEW-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVILLE  ROAD. 


The  resources  relied  upon  for  the 
construction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road  are : 

1.  Tax  on  real  estate  In  Mobile,  2  per 

cent,  for  5  years $1,100,000 

2.  Mississippi     subscriptions,     which 

reached  in  May,  1852 1,000,000 

3.  Tennessee  subscriptions  up  to  June, 

1852  650,000 

4.  Sale  of  town  site,  13  miles  from  Mo- 

bile    20,000 

5.  Estimated  value  of  another  site 30,000 


$2,800,000 
Add  33  miles  finished,  at  a  cost  of        500,000 


Tennessee  bonds $9*M* 

Rail-road  bonds  for  30  years 4,141,001 

INCOME  OP  THE  fcOUTH  CAROUNA  RAXL-BOA* 
COMPANY. 

No. 

Paa. 

For  1844 54,146. 

For  1845 56.785. 

For  1846 64,136. 

For  1847 77,570. 

For  1848 75,149. 

For  1840 02,713. 

For  1850 117,351 

For  1851 128,500  . 


.$176,591  58. 
..170,862  91. 
..189,644  67. 
..222,148  93. 
.  221,363  59. 
..223,325  42. 
..272,383  37. 
..287,341  60. 


Tcteli 

aBu_ 
.  6323M* 
.  55M97  7I 
.  §89,08131 
.  656473  3) 
.  800,073  * 
.  892,40}  M 
.  912.730  « 
1,000.717  93 


$3,300,000 

Additional  county  and  individual  sub- 
scriptions are  expected  in  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  swell  trie 
amount  to  $5,000,000,  which  is  required 
for  superstructure,  exclusive  of  iron  and 
machinery.  For  the  purchase  of  this 
last>  the  following  resources  are  relied 
upon: 

1.  Tennessee  Bonds,  as  per  act  of  legis- 
lature of  that  state $956,000 

Lands  from  goTernment,  1  000,000  acres, 

worth,  when  road  completed 3,000,000 

The    cost   of  iron    is   estimated    at 
$3,800,000;     machinery,      $1,200,000; 
total,   $5,000,000,  which  amount  it  is* 
proposed  to  raise  thus : 

•^Webster  and  Scattering,  1835. 

t  Partly  estimated. 

t  Of  three  counties  only  the  majority  is  included. 
All  the  counties  are  official  except  5. 

*  And  2,217  for  Troup. 

I  Incomplete.  Pierce's  majority  in  the  state  will 
exceed  11,000. 

T  The  new  counties  in  the  Northern  Peninsula 
sot  included. 


Comparative    Statement   of  Products  kremgkt  m 
Charleston  by  the  South  Carolina  Jtosi-reet 

Balea        Bamk    Baahala    Bamb  Bate    Un 
Yaan  Cotton       Floor        Graia     Tip*bM  1U<»  Sfe* 

1844....  186,638.  .    . — 

1845....  197,657.  .    .    . — 

1846...  186,271.  12,148.     2,369.        48. — 

1847....  134,302.  19,043.338,848.  3,189.  . — 

1848. . .  .274,364.  15,447.203,485.  5,7M-  — 

1849.... 339,999.  1.507.  66,904.13,919.10.631  «s* 
1850.... 284,935.  125.  14,515.  9.033.  8,066  M* 
1851.... 287,590.       520.       547.  4,198. 12^10.4,171 

We  understand  that  a  project  is  os 
foo^  and  is  pressed  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  Eastern  capitalists,  as  well  as  by 
many  enterprising  citizens  of  Ohio,  to 
construct  a  line  of  railway  from  Oletfc 
New- York,  through  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  to  connect  with  lines  leading  to 
Indiana  and  to  Cincinnati,  at  some  soil- 
able  point  in  Ohio.    This  track  to  con- 

**  For  Webster,  5,302 ;  Union  Democratic  Tfcs* 
5,785.    Troup,  126. 

ft  This  is  the  vote  of  87  counties,  15  to  be  Btwi 
from. 

tt  Incomplete. 

M  Of  many  counties  only  the  majorities  are  ft*"* 
Four  counties  not  heard  from.  Abolition  rota  ptity 
estimated. 
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nect  with  the  New- York  and  Erie  Road  that  the  agriculture  of  that  favored  valley 
atJOlean,  and  to  be  a  six-foot  track  so  (embracing  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
as  to  open  an  unbroken  wide  gauge  from  Virginia)  offers  to  commerce,  will,  as- 
New- York  to  this  city.  The  proposed  suredly,  take  the  rail-roads  leading  to 
line,  as  we  understand  h\  passes  down  Charleston;  because,  though  for  a  traveler 
the  Valley  of  the  Alleghany,  say  to  bound  to  New- York,  it  maybe  shorter  to 
Warren,  Pa.,  thence  into  Onio  by  Warren  go  by  the  way  of  Lynchburg  and  Rich- 
and  Ravenna,  and  on  to  intersect  the  mond,  (taking  his  departure  from  Knox- 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  road  at  Wooster  ville,)  than  to  come  in  a  southwest 
or  Mansfield,  branching  southwest  to  direction'  to  Charleston,  and  then  to  re- 
this  city.  Should  this  line  strike  ascend  to  New- York,  it  is  different  with 
Wooster  or  Loudonville,  it  will,  probably,  produce,  for  that  seeks  only  the  near- 
take  the  route  through  Mount  Vernon,  est  Atlantic  sea-port,  and  Charleston  is 
Delaware  and  Springfield  in  this  direc-  nearer  to  their  Valley  than  any  other 
tion,  and  will  make  a  pretty  direct  route  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  On  the  other 
from  Cincinnati  to  Olean.  hand,  will  come   the  immense  cotton 

It  is  expected  that  the  rail-road  from  crop  of  the  Valley    of  the  Tennessee 

Columbus,  Ga}  to  OpeleiJca,  will  be  com-  River,  between  Chattanooga    and    the 

pleted  by  April,  1854.    The  road  will  Muscle    Shoals — a   region    of   country 

cross  the  Chattahoochee  a  little  above  which  already  sends  to  Charleston  50,000 

the  city  of  Columbus,  pass  through  the  bales  of  cotton  perAannum,  every  pound 

north  common,  and  have  its  depot  on  the  of  which  has  been  hitherto  sold  in  the 

east  common  near  that  of  the  Muscogee  New-Orleans  market,  and  this  in  defiance 

road.  of  the  impediments  offered  to  transporta- 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  rail-road  tion  by  the  inefficient  condition  of  the 
enterprises  of  the  day  is  that  which  Georgia  State  Rail-road.  At  Chatta- 
proposes  to  connect  Charleston  through  nooga,  a  junction  will  be  formed  with 
the  Rabun  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  the  Nashville  Rail-road,  now  on  the  point 
Mountains,  with  Knoxvilh  and  Chatta-  of  completion,  under  the  vigorous  ad- 
nooga^  Tennessee,  thus  throwing  upon  ministration  of  that  able  officer,  V.  K. 
that  city  all  the  public  works  of  Tennes-  Stevenson.  Esq.  From  Nashville  other 
see,  connecting  with  the  Ohio  or  the  roads  will  soon  be  constructed,  stretch- 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  portion  of  the  ing  in  various  directions ;  through  Lex- 
road  through  Georgia  is  already  charter-  ington  to  Cincinnati  on  one  side — to 
ed,  and  the  directors  believe  tney  have  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  in  another ;  and 
the  means  for  its  successful  completion,  finally,  to  Cairo,  in  Illinois,  through 
The  North  Carolina  section  is  said  to  be  which  will  pass  the  great  Central  Illinois 
equally  secure.  It  will  be  met  on  the  Rail-road,  designed  to  connect  Chicago, 
line  by  'Tennessee,  whose  citizens,  under  on  the  Lakes,  with  Mobile,  on  the  Bay 
charters  and  with  aid  from  the  State  of  Mexico.  Before  Cairo,  mingle  the 
Treasury  to  the  extent  of  $8,000  per  waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  the 
mile,  undertake  the  construction  of  two  Tennessee,  and  the  St.  Louis  with  those 
lines  of  road  ;  one  to  the  Northeast^  of  the  Mississippi.  These,  and  the  rail- 
terminating  at  KnoxviUe,  and  the  other  road  to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Charles- 
in  a  Southwest  direction,  to  Chatta-  ton.  will  secure  to  Cairo  the  most,  direct, 
nooga.  These  connections  will  bring  and  the  shortest  line  of  communication 
into  immediate  union  with  this  road,  that  can  be  made  from  any  point  in  the 
almost  the  entire  rail-road  system  of  Mississippi  to  any  point  on  the  Atlantic 
the  West,  the  great  Mississippi  River,  sea-coast.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
with  its  numerous  and  magnificent  tri-  combination  of  circumstances  more 
butanes.  favorable  for  the  concentration  of  a  large 

In  the  language  of  Henry  Gourdin :  share  of  the  transportation  of  the  count- 

uAt  KnoxviUe,  will  be  intercepted  the  less  productions  of  the  immense  valleys 

Central    Rail-road  of  Virginia,  now  in  drained  by  these  noble  streams,  than  will 

rapid  progress  of  construction,   passing  then  be  possessed  by  Cairo ;  and  hardly 

fhroogn  Lynchburg  in  the  direction  of  less  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense 

Richmond ;  and  though  it  may  be  urged  commerce  that  it  must  one  day  pour 

with  propriety    that  the    Southwestern  forth  in  the    direction    of   Charleston. 

traveL    when  this    road  shall  be  com-  When  to  extraordinary,  and  almost  un- 

pleteu,  will,  to  a  considerable    extent,  paralleled  combination  is  finally  added 

over  this  route ;  yet  the  rich  tribute  the   Memphis  and  Chattanooga    Rail- 
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road,  now  in  process  of  rapid  construe-  miles ;  distance  from  Memphis  by  way 
tion,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  of  Charleston  to  Liverpool,  4,300  miles; 
the  value  ot  the  vast  commerce,  the  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  Charles- 
prospective  advantages  of  which,  to  the  ton  of  1,100  miles.  But  as  nearly  all 
state,  constitute  the  honorable  incentive  the  cotton  is  shipped  from  New-Orleans 
that  has  brought  the  petitioners  before  in  vessels  that  go  there  from  English 
this  legislature."  or  northern  ports  empty,  (making  the 

The  only  part  of  the  road  unprovided  voyage  for  the  cotton  freight  only,)  it 

for,  is  that  from  the  Georgia  line  to  An-  follows  that  nearly  twice  1.100  miles,  or 

derson,  South  Carolina,  which  is  already  2,100  miles  of  this  navigation  constitute 

in  connection  with  Charleston.   The  cost  an  unnecessary  charge  upon  the  trans- 

of  this  portion  is  set  down  at  $2,500,000,  portation  of  the  cotton  trom  this  cir- 

which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  bv  state  cuitous  voyage.    To  this  expense  rosy 

and  city  aid.     Charleston  is  asked  for  be  added  the  great  peril  of  the  voyage 

$500,000,  besides  what  she  will  give  to  around  the  Capes  of  Florida,  one  of  the 

the  Blue  Ridge  Road  in  Georgia;  and  most  fatal  coasts  known  to  navigators, 

the  state  for  the  loan  of  $1,000,000,  and  These  burdens  necessarily  come  off  the 

a  subscription  of  another  $1,000,000.  price  of  cotton,  and  hence  the  reason, 

We  extract  the  concluding  paragraph  among  others,  why  the  price  of  cotton 
of  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Gourdin,  which  is  almost  invariably  higher  in  Charleston 
presents  the  arguments  for  western  trade  than  in  the  Gulf  ports;  a  difference  that 
in  the  strongest  light  in  favor  of  Charles-  will  abundantly  suffice  to  show  the  pro- 
ton, and  against  ner  competitors  north  duce  in  this  direction.  All  other  pro- 
ana  south.  We  have  on  previous  oc-  ductions,  of  course,  come  tinder  the 
casions  presented  the  New-Orleans,  operation  of  the  same  principle.  As  an 
Mobile,  Richmond  and  Baltimore  ar-  evidence  of  the  opinion  entertained 
guments.  elsewhere,  of  the  capabilities  of  raaV 

"  It  may  be  asked  if  the  transportation  road  transportation,  I  would  cite  the  ex- 

of  produce  over  this  road  may  be  consid-  pectations  entertained  in  Virginia,  that 

ered  certain  ?    If  New-Orleans,  with  the  cotton  will  be  transported  across  their 

advantage  of  its  noble  river,  may  not  con-  rail-roads  on  the  way  from  Memphis  to 

tinue  to  attract  the  productions  of  these  New- York,   a   distance  of  nearly  500 

valleys  to  her  port?    New-Orleans  will,  miles  greater  than  that  from  Memphis 

perhaps,  never  be  deprived  of  the  largest  to  Charleston.    In  Louisville,  Kentucky, 

share  of  a  commerce  so  legitimately  her  the  merchants  have  issuea    circulars, 

own ;   but  the  declaration  of  her  own  setting  forth  the  claims  of  their  town  to 

citizens,  and  her  newly  projected  rail-  the  trade  of  Memphis  and  the  vicinity, 

roads,  running  parallel  with  the  Missis-  and  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  ship 

sippi,  show  their  own  opinion  on  this  ping  cotton  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 

auestion.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  New- York,  by  river   and  rail-road 
lat  in  the  competition  with  New-Or-  via  Louisville.    The  distance  via  Bain- 
leans  we  enjoy  a  vast  superiority  in  our  more  to  the  Atlantic    Ocean  by  thai 
position  on  the  Atlantic   coast.      The  route,  4s  1729  miles;  and  from  Mem- 
great  bulk  of  the  produce  that  descends  phis  to  Charleston,  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rail-road,  will  be  700  mile8.?., 
seeks  the  markets  of  Europe.    The  cot-  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
ton  that  leaves  Memphis,  for  example,  Edgerton,  president  of  the  NeuhOrbam 
and  is  destined  for  Manchester,  begins  ana Pontchartram  Railroad  Company  to 
its  voyage  by  turning  in  the  direction  year  ending  30th  November,  1852 : 
opposite  to  its  natural  course.     Proceed- 
ing down   the    Mississippi  to  New-Or-  Of  the  affair*   of  the   Pontcfeartrain 
leans,  it  make?  a  vovajy«  t/>  thnt  ™rt  nf  R*il-road  Company,  for  the   year 
JJSr*   -i  maKes  a  V?y^l  ,    l         P^rt    J  en«Hnf  SOth  NoTember,  185S  : 

800  miles ;   from  New-Orleans    around  Assets  available  in  1853 tttJTl  si 

the    Capes   of   Florida    to    Charleston,  Liabilities  to  date,  including  wagea....    35,111 » 

S which  must  be  passed  on  the  way  to  Surplus  of  aaaeta 104N  0 

Liverpool.)  is  1,000  miles:  from  Charles-  Estimated  receipts  of  rail-road  far  1853   110,009  A 

ton  to  Liverpool  is3  000  miles :  from  A%£*£S£%°£S**tu',oyrti: 

Memphis  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  New-  from  let  December,  1840, 

Orleans,  5,400  miles.    From  Memphis  to  to  lBt  December,  1850,  ten 

Charleston  by  rail-road,  is  700  miles;  Re^pu  for  year  eod^  30th     ' 

from    Charleston  to    Liverpool,    3.000      November,  1851 84107 « 
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Receipts  for  year  ending,  Mill  and  to  the  southwestern  terminus   in 

luS^a'SJ^idi^  "Mn"4  "54.    The  cars  are  already  running 

tncreaee  for  1853 novooo  oo  58*  miles.    When  this  road  shall  reach 

^mTioS  No^binS1"  5  ooo  oo  ^  Tennessee  line  lt  vnU  be  565  n^^s 

°  eni     •  '  from  Memphis,  and  will  connect  with 

*^t»fjotaifortheyearendiiif  30thNo-         •       the  Tennessee  Road  to  Knoxville,  130 

BJuSa^d  Torrent  expw^ m**1  W  ™ile8  now  in  ^P^  P/ogress ;  the  Geor- 

for  1853,  bteed  upon  the  gia  and  Tennessee  Road,  towards  Chat- 

MmeexpeneMfortkepMt  tanooga,  though  leaving  that   road  at 

twoyeara..* $67,000  00  n.       T      j*       &j      *  i  j- 

Add  for  contingeneiee 8,000  oo  Cleveland  in  order  to  make  a  more  di- 

M,ooo  oo  rect  route  than  that  by  way  of  Dalton. 

hiring  a  earplne  JOta  No-  C^8  road  is  now  m  operation,  except 

Tember,  1853 00,351  07   26  miles,  next  to  Knoxville,  which  are 

^   i.  .  -   v  ,.».  « *uw*  v       «^^  ^  under  contract.)    The  route  will  then  be 

Capital  etockoftaeoorapany  6,000  eharea 500,000  00    ifl    _.»  „  J   .i        rk   -  . 

Reduced  by  purcaaae.TTT.. jES    •«      85,500  00  40  miles    over   the    Chattanooga  and 

— Nashville  Road,  nearly  completed,  and 

Bianee  etock  for  dMdrada.4,745  eharae  474,500  oo  then  over  the  Charleston  and  Memphis 

The    road   and   depot*  locomotives,   ^  the  balance  of  the  distance,  now 
r    •  u*    ^  iwvuiuuMiw,  under  construction,  with  ample  means, 

ISrSFJZM ^fi^nf^n^i^^  **•    At  Cleveland  the  route  connecS 

depou  ana  wnarves,  and  otner  depend-  0rl  d        th    compietion  of  the 

enciet .of  fte  company,  aremsured  Alaban^  „,,,  TennesgeeP  Road  fro„ 
against  fire  to  the  extent  of  $79,000.  c  i  i^n  _  jt\u  A.  r  mi 
^TbTreoeipto  on  the  Ctntral  Aul-road  £<>lma  to  Rome  and  Dalton,  the  line  will 
~*  p-;..™;,.  £T*kA  ioei  „«„„  „,AM>  «t^A     be  as  near  as  possible  to  an  air  line  from 

tll^nZt, ^EF^fSl  L6i*  New-Orleans'te  Washington  City.  On 
483,  anmcreaie  of  $32,684  oyer  last  th         ,  M  M,      f       Lynchburg,  it  is 

l~A*  It^^ttL  ISLf  74,9°2'  P™P>^d  to  make  a  ro  J  toward  the 

^?£i!£3 tiff  ft!  ££JSL  —  °h£  which   ™old    brinS    Cincinnati 

th^CT!^  W  ^lE^TSS  Within  596  miles  from  Richmond.    But 

^uJElZlZLFLZ^™    *Mi-roa<*  this  is  not  essential  to  the  plan  and  is 

in  tW  last  report  show :  opposed  by  other  interests. 

Increase  tn  animal  revenue $30,101  08  At  Lynchburg  the  rail-road  connects 

iAcreaaed  Teioe  of  whole  concern  by with  a  canal  of  dimensions  larger  than 

tiaatmitioa  of  debt  aad  atock ,..101,406  40  4V^  n^„;nfti  t\^  „Q«ol   wV^«Vi  }^Aa  ♦«. 

teeroaaed  value  of  property,  other  than  ™e  original  Erie  canal,  which  leads  to 

road  or  real  eeute 90,890  00  tide-water    at    Richmond.     It    is    140 

ftacoaatraatftoa  af  road 79,000  oo  mi|ea  \anef  and  has  500  feet  of  lockage. 

$901,134  40  When    the   tide-water    connection    at 
Richmond  is  finished,  as  it  certainly 
We  learn  through  Mr.  Garnet^  the  will  be  in  the  year  1854,  boats  loaded  at 
engineer,  that  the  present  capital  of  the  Lynchburg  may  pass  to  the  shipping  at 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road  Com-  Norfolk.     There  is  now  a  rail-road  being 
pony  is  $3,000,000,  of  which  the  state  constructed    from     Lynchburg,     with 
takes    three-fifths,    and    only    $75,000  branches  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
are  wanted  to  complete   the    capital,  being  122  miles  to  the  former,  and  120 
The  whole  cost  of  the  road  will  be  miles  to  the  latter.    From  Petersburg  to 
$4,500,000.    The    deficiency  is  to  be  Norfolk  a  rail-road  80  miles  long  is  char- 
raised  by  the  issue  of  6  per  cent,  coupon  tered.     Petersburg  is  connected   with 
bonds,  redeemable  in  20  years,  on  the  City  Point,  her  present  shipping  port  for 
mortgage  of  the  road.    One  million  of  foreign  vessels,  by  a  rail-road  nme  miles 
dollars,  it  is  thought,  will  be  loaned  by  in  length. 

the  state  towards  the  purchase  of  iron.  Our  neighbor  of  the  Bulletin  is  au- 

Whole  length  of  road  204  miles.    All  thority  for  the  following,  and  has  based 

the  heavy  work  is  finished — the  grading  his  statement  upon  those  of  Mr.  B.  H. 

of  the  first  72  miles  and  four-fifths  of  the  Payne,  agent  of  the  Opelousas  Road. 

next  63  miles.    In  a  few  months  the  en-  The  following  parishes  have  voted  the 

tire  bed  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  following  sums  to  aid  in  the  work: — 

superstructure  as  far  as  Wytheville,  135  Natchitoches,    $250,000;    St.    Landry, 

miles  from  Lynchburg,  and  if  the  iron  $116,000;  Lafayette,  $36,000;  St.  Mar- 

be  ready  it  will  be  completed  in  1853,  tin,  $104,000;    Terrebonne,    $140,000; 
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Lafourche    Interior,     $100,000.     Total  soon  be  completed,  when  the  boat  line 

$746,000.  to  Wilmington  will  be  discontinued.  The 

The  following  parishes  are  expected  Metropolitan  mail  will  then  be  transfer- 
to  vote  the  following  sums,  and  there  is  red  to  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester 
little  doubt  they  will : — St.  Mary,  $157,-  Road,  pass  from  Wilmington  via  Branch- 
000;  Avoyelles,  (private,)  $75,000;  De  ville  to  Augusta ;  leaving  Charleston  out 
Soto,  $100,000 ;  Rapides,  $260,000.  To-  of  the  great  national  mail  route,  and  car- 
ta!, $582,000.  Pansh  of  Orleans,  (right  rying  with  it  the  valuable  and  inseparable 
bank,)  $75,000 ;  the  city  of  New-Orleans  attendant — the  travel.  From  that  mo» 
has  voted  $1.500,000 :  private  subscrip-  ment  Charleston  ceases  to  be  the  tho- 
tions,  after  deducting  tax  subscription,  roughfare  between  the  North  and  South, 
$600,000.  Grand  total,  $3,503,000.  A  and  becomes  a  mere  way-mail  station, 
little  over  three  millions  ana  a  half  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  refer  to  the 
of  dollars  voted  and  subscribed.  This,  road  from  Pensacola  to  Brunswick,  in 
it  is  desired  to  increase  to  four  millions.  Georgia — a  work  which  has  suddenly 
It  is  proposed,  also,  to  increase  the  capi-  risen  to  our  view,  and  it  is  destined  to 
tal  stock  of  the  company  to  $5,000,000,  control  the  whole  southern  seaboard 
and  application  will  be  made  to  the  travel,  the  course  of  which  being  through 
state  to  take  one-fifth,  or  one  million  of  Savannah,  will  pass  thence,  by  the  rail- 
dollars.  Such  an  amount  will  enable  road  to  Augusta,  (now  nearly  completed) 
the  directory  to  construct  the  main  trunk  where  the  traveler  will  meet  the  coo- 
road  to  Logansport,  on  the  Sabine  river,  tinuous  line  of  rail-road,  via  Branchvilk 
a  distance  of  324  miles,  and  to  build  the  to  Wilmington — leaving  Charleston  en- 
branch  to  the  Arkansas  line,  on  its  way  tirely  out  of  his  route.  But  I  proceed  to 
to  St.  Louis.  considerations  of  a  more  direct  and  im- 

We  look  upon  the  building  of  this  road  mediate    concern.     The    Cheraw   and 

as  fully  as  necessary  to  the  city  as  the  Darlington  Road,  which  is  designed  to 

Northern  road.    It  will  pass  through  a  connect  Cheraw  and  its  tributaries  in 

country  of  unrivaled  natural  advantages,  North  and  South  Carolina  with  the  sea- 

and  will  open  and  foster  a  trade,  the  board,  will  very  soon  be  commenced, 

vastness  ana  value  of  which,  to  this  city,  having  its  terminus  at  the  Darlington 

cannot  now  be  calculated.     We  hail  the  depot,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Mancnes- 

progress  made  with  unaffected  gratifica-  ter  Road — the  distance  from  which  to 

tion,  and  say,  with  all  our  heart,  push  on  Wilmington  is  110  miles,  with  grades  of 

the  good  work,   so    auspiciously   com-  fifteen  feet  and  less  to  the  mile.     While 

menced  and  under  way.  from  the  same  point  to  Charleston,  via 

We  observed  in  our  last  number  that  the  Camden,  Columbia  and  Harabwg 

the  construction  of  the  Manchester  and  Road,  is  165  miles,  with  some  grades  as 

Wilmington  Rail-road   would   lead    to  high  as  30  feet.    It  follows  then,  obvi- 

countervailing  movements  upon  the  part  ously.  that  the  trade  of  the  Pee  Dee  sec* 

of  Charleston.     In  the  construction   of  tion  of  the  state  must  be  lost  to  Charles- 

the  Nortfieastern  Road  that  city  should  ton ;  for  it  could  not  bear  the  chargei 

be  actively  employed.    Its  line  would  and  delays  of  this  circuitous  transporta- 

be  from  a  point  on  the  South  Carolina  tion.    That  40,000  bales  of  cotton,  at 

Rail-road,  near  Charleston,  crossing  the  least,  and  everything  else  that  the  eoun- 

Santee  river  near  Maltessee  Lake,  ap-  try  may  produce,  will  go  to  Wilmington, 

preaching  within  a  mile  of  Kinostree,  while,  for  the  same  reason,  the  comparv 

thence  to  a  terminus  on  the  Manchester  tive    cheapness  of  transportation.   Wit 

Road,  two  miles  from  James7   Station,  mington  will  furnish  all  their  supplies.  To 

Length  of  road   103  miles;  estimated  the  argument  that  the  bar  off  toe  Cape 

cost  $1,240,337.    The  following  is  the  Fear  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  ue 

argument  for  the  road :  advancement  ot  Wilmington,  and  tint 

The  importance  of  the  Northeastern  she  never  can  interfere  with  the  trade  of 

Rail-road  to  Charleston,  demands  prompt  Charleston,    we    reply — that    although 

action.     At  every  point  she  is  threatened  large  vessels  cannot  enter  thf  river,  the 

with  diversion  of  her  trade  and  travel,  passage   is  perfectly  safe,  as   is   well 

which,  unless  counteracted  by  this,  the  Known,  for  vessels  of  sufficient  burthen, 

only  means  within    her    power,    must  to  make  her  a  formidable  rival  in  many 

prove  disastrous  in  the  extreme.    The  branches  of  commerce. 
Wilmington  and  Manchester  Road  will       The  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
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interested  in  its  construction,  is  Chattanooga  road  connects  it  with  Nash- 
ad   at    ninety   millions   of  dol-  ville.      A  road  is  also  about  to  be  made 

between  Nashville  and  Cairo.  Thus  you 
aggregate  population  at  210,400  will  perceive,  that  if  the  Blue  Ridge 
h  increasing  rapidly.  Road  is  built,  commencing  at  Anderson 

number  of  bales  of  cotton  pro-  Court.  House  and  extending  to  Calhoun, 
it  78,000.  Charleston  will  be  connected  by  a  sys- 

number  of  barrels  of  naval  stores  tern  of  roads,  not  only  with  Cincinnati, 
irly  be  estimated  at  100,000.  but  with  Memphis  and  Cairo?  two  im- 

iie  last  annual  message  of  Gov.  portant  points  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
ng,  we  have  these  liberal  views  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal 
to  Internal  Improvement  System  of  to  the  entire  breadth  of  Tennessee,  and 
OaroUna  :  nearly  one-third  of  Kentucky.     All  the 

gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  immense  trade  which  the  Mississippi 
i  rail-roads  of  our  state  are  rapidly  and  its  tributaries  bring  to  this  important 
ting.  The  Columbia  and  Char-  point,  together  with  that  of  the  fertile 
lil-road,  and  the  King's  Mountain  regions  through  which  these  roads  and 
tie  completed.  Although  heavy  their  numerous  feeders  pass,  must  rind  its 
it  were  sustained  by  the  Green-  outlet  through  Charleston.  At  a  single 
lil-road  from  the  late  freshet,  they  glance  you  must  perceive  the  magnifi- 
on  be  repaired,  and;  under  the  cent  prospect  it  presents.  It  would  be  a 
10  management  of  its  president  suicidal  policy  in  our  state  not  to  secure 
setors,  will  ere  long  be  completed,  this  gigantic  commerce,  now  that  it  is 
anehester  road  is  also  progressing  within  its  reach.  But  to  secure  it,  the 
'.  Already  do  we  see  the  potent  legislature  must  subscribe  liberally.  So 
of  these  roads  in  developing  the  great  are  the  advantages  it  presents,  so 
mm  of  the  state,  and  springing  great  the  prosperity  it  will  bring,  the 
b  the  energies  of  the  people.  The  state  could  well  afford  alone  to  build 
rfcy  which  follows  in  their  track  this  only  link  which  is  now  wanting  in 
■ser  problematical.  Living  wit-  this  mighty  chain.  But  there  is  no  call 
of  it  are  all  around  us.  Yet  this  for  this.  Charleston.  I  am  informed,  will 
rjttem,  which  is  to  bring  wealth  subscribe  half  a  million,  and  even  more, 
otperity  to  us.  and  energize  into  if  necessary.  Enough  has  already  been 
resources  which  were  heretofore  subscribed  in  North  Carolina  to  secure 
it*  has  just  begun.     If  we  would  the  charter  of  that  state,  and  Tennessee, 

their  full  effects,  they  must  be  by  her  general  system  of  liberality  to 
ed,  until  the  rich  commerce  of  the  her  roads,  gives  $8,000  per  mile.  As 
t  Talleys  of  the  West  is  poured  deeply  interested  as  all  these  states  are 
harieston.  This  can  easily  be  in  this  grand  scheme,  none  are  so  deeply 
dby  pursuing  a  liberal  and  en-  so  as  South  Carolina.  I  therefore  recom- 
Mfd  policy  towards  them — a  policy  mend  that  you  subscribe  a  million  dollars 
f  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  to  this  road,  or  even  more,  if  it  be  neces- 
klden  opportunity  to  command  this  sary  to  complete  it.  Even  if  the  stock 
I  within  our  reach.  Charters  have  never  paid  a  dollar  of  interest)  it  would 
granted  by  the  several  states  be  a  judicious  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
h  which  it  will  pass  for  the  Blue  the  legislature." 

Road,  which  is  to  cross  the  Rabun  The  subject  of  a  rail-road  from  Houston 
ind  extend  through  Clayton  and  to  Austin,  in  Texas,  is  receiving  much 
tin  to  Calhoun,  where  it  will  inter;  attention.  The  distance  is  53  miles ;  and 
be  Knoxyille  and  Dal  ton  road,  the  committee,  in  their  report)  propose  to 
gh  Knoxville  a  communication  raise  the  capital  as  follows : 
a  opened  with  Cincinnati,  (as  a  "They  believe  that  three  hundred 
r  has  been  granted  by  Tennessee  thousand  dollars-  can  be  raised  by  sub- 
md  to  the  Kentucky  line,  and  a  script  ion  in  Houston  and  parts  of  the 
ny  is  formed  in  Kentucky  to  carry  country  interested,  payable  in  instal- 
>  Cincinnati.)  A  road  is  now  in  ments,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
it  to  connect  Calhoun  with  Chatta-  1st  of  January  next.  But  suppose  in- 
From  Chattanooga  to  Memphis,   dividual  subscriptions  should  not  exceed 

hat  already  been  built)  and  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  they  pro- 
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pose  that  the  city  of  Houston  subscribe  built,  too,  though  not  in  as  short  a  time 

to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  whether  Con- 

stock,  and  issue  her  bonds  for  the  amount^  gress  gives  a  foot  of  land  or  not. 

payable  in  fifteen  years,  with  interest  at  j^  referring  to  the  projected  rail-road 

the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  pay-  from  p^n  Gibson  to  Grand  Gvlf,  the  Port 

able  semi-annually  at  the  city  of  New-  Gibson  Herald  jays* 

York.    That  the  city  council  provide  in  w                ^  to  find  that  the  fall 

advance  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  „   "„„ « ~J  J?J!t~ni  -^^vJ^L^kL 

„«,i  *\*<*  £««i  ~^™~*;~«  «*•  *v»«  ««««;  amount  or  stock  will  soon  be  subscribed, 

and  the  final  redemption  of  the  pruic  -  d       ,    k  ^  confidence  to  ^  £* 

^^Z^^Zl^T^Jf;  Ple«^  of  this  work  by  the  next  croa 

t^H^ZftwS  7,™3$Zl^  Many  of  the  larger  subscriber,  hare  =5 
(now  exceeding  that  sunLand  annually       .   '        f        ^  b  t  «  f  ^ 

absorbed  in  the  construction  and  repair  }  S  , ,.  J  7___~  JA  j        •  » 

of  the  city's  turnpike,  on  the  route  of  the  *J°  w  *  ^J^,,  A  ^P."1^ 
proposed  rail-real  aril  which  will  cease  est  seems  to  be  felt  by  all  persons  in  oar 
when  this  work  Is  commenced)  to  be  ^imty,  and  we  find  a  growing  spml 
set  apart  and  remitted  on  IstTanuary  &monS  ^ose  who  have  small  means  to 
and  1st  July,  to  meet  the  interest;  letft  «™st^they  are  coming  forward  freely, 
also  providV  that  the  dividends  on  the  f°d.wo  W»*ooiitobe  able  to  announce 
stock  be  annually  invested  as  a  sinking  ^  «  amounj  *pT  "■£MeB*  «°  "J 
fund  in  good  state  or  government  stocks^  &**.  **»  work  ^  J"8 n  «ub?cn^ 
and  accumulate  for  the  redemption  of  the  ™  l"B?  am™nt  «*«>*»  ^"""g  ">*> 
principal,  and  further  authori/e  the  rail-  P°rt  G{bson  *»  H«  "ff'J?*8  TJ, 
road  company  to  negotiate  the  bonds  and  w,ho  ™re  .not  fanu^ar  J"™*  "*.  ^ 
pledge  tnem'  to  the  purchasers  as  an  o£  °.ur  t>™™ss;  and  when  we  tell i  ow 
additional  security  for  the  redemption  "•*»  that  our  cotton  buyer.  purch» 
of  the  principal  and  interest  as  .W  <*>«°n  from  a  distance  of"  seyenty-fiTe 
said,  tfith  such  a  basis,  these  bonds  «^s  m  the  mtenor,  it  w£^afibrd  them 
would  be  negotiable  in  New-York,  or  K0^  baw  for  forming  an  estimate  of  tl>e 
.„„„,),„  moa_t  ,„i«,»x,  ™™^„  :.  Js„-  extent  of  country  to  be  added  to  our 
any  other  market  where  money  is  abun-  bllBine88.  ^  certainly    ^y  we  rely 

The  Ouachita  Herald  says  that  the  ac-  uP°n  *  vei7,  cpnsideraole   increase  of 

tion  of  the  Rail-road  Convention,  which  ^e  ^f  ^  i160^ "*  8ectl<^ 
Ma«mhl«H  in  thi«  nitv  on  MnnH»v  W.  th?_  country.    Our  streets  are  crowded 


rw^l^acS  Tf  ftft  daily  witi/taams,  .sheds  full  of  c^ 
directors,  was   such  as  to  inspire  new  and  ample  ineans  m  Uie^ape  of  "  ^ 
confidence  in  the  breast  of  every  one  terial  aio\"  produce,  dry  goods,  ai 
with  regard  to  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita,   ***  to  "HP1*  a11  demand«- 


and  Red  River  rail-road  enterprise.  The  .  It  is  proposed,  in  a  few  dajra,  to  organ- 
friends  of  the  road  have  gone  to  work  iz©  a  company  by  the  election  of  direc- 
in  earnest,  with  a  fixed  determination  tors. 

never  to  cease  their  efforts   until  the  The  report  of  the  Central  Rail-road  cf 

road  is  built    They  have  now  effected  Georgia  furnishes  the  following  stauV 

a  thorough  and  permanent  organization,  tics : — 
by  the  election  of  competent  and  trust- 

worthy  officers     The  board  of  directory  st^^^^S^%^t^SS£X^ 

18  Composed  of  the  very  best  men,  (we  the  Central  RaU-romd  tf  Georgia. 

speak  for  eleven  of  them,  of  course,)  that  ^movQB.s        t way.— » 

could  possibly  have  been  selected  on  the  u<*a*          up      D*m          u>         ft* 

line  ot  the  road.    All  of  them  are  men  December 779....  JJJv  MJJ-  —  Jfl 

possessed  of  good  sound  practical  sense  JK^;;;;;;  S.:::  m!.*::  SB::."  35 

and  of  undoubted  moral  integrity .    Most  March 700....  809 —   1,936....  Mg 

of  them  are  men  of  wealth,  and  are  large  AP**1 £5***'  Si'*"*  MJS*'"  i'S 

..    . ,            ......          .  ;                     .*?•  May.......  ..     wo....    on....    ifv7o....   i*«5 

stockholders.    With  such  men,  m  addi-  June ...  473....  607....   if80t....  Mi 

tion  to  the  efficient  agents  appointed  in  Joiy I,25,*••  25"*"  MBS**'"  iS 

every  county,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  s^SSber*. \ ".*.'.  m.'.'.'.  m.'.'.'.  \$Et\Y.m.  5» 

money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  every  con-  October 990....  470....  a|an....  M* 

tingency,   what  may  we  -not  expect?  Norember MB....  4»i....   1^17....  Mp 

Why,  that  the  road  will  be  built— -and  Toui....8,0J0....0,7«7....«^l0-...ti^t 


Rail-Roads  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi, 


t  a/He  ftxmter  of  Baltt  a/  rotten  Iron*- 
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Remarking  upon  this,  the  Savannah 
Republican  continues : — 

We  have  but  just  entered  upon  the 
fruition  of  the  blessings  which  our  system 
of  rail-roads  have  produced.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  little  over  a  year  there  will 
be  added  to  the  present  miles  of  traveled 
nil- way  in  Georgia,  137  miles.  This 
addition  will  connect  Savannah  through 
the  locomotive  engine  with  Columbus, 
Wast  Point,  Amencus,  Eatonton,  Wash- 
ington, and  Augusta,  in  addition  to  our 
graent  connections.  The  eroumingwork 
nyet  laconic.  Let  the  southwestern  road 
be  extended  to  the  junction  of  the  Flint 
and  Chattahoochee,  and  let  the  Wilkes 
county  road  be  extended  to  Savannah 
vol.  xiv.  6 
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River,  in  Elbert  county.  Then  the  sur- 
face of  Georgia  will  present  a  grand 
cross  of  iron  way,  reaching  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  state  to  Savan- 
nah, in  the  southeastern  divisions,  and 
from  Mount  Vernon,  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, to  Elbert  county,  in  the  northeastern 
division — Macon  being  the  central  point 
How  much  money  will  it  require  la  do 
this  grtat  thiriy  ?  Not  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Under  the  new  administration  of  the 
Weitern  Rail-road  of  Georgia,  running 
into  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  net 
profits  have  run  up  in  eight  montlis  to 
•141,533  59.  The  road  is  being  heavily 
ironed  with  T  rails,  and  only  fourteen 
miles  remain  to  be  re-ironed  in  this 
manner.  New  warehouses,  depots,  etc., 
are  being  constructed  at  Atlanta,  Mari- 
etta, Chattanooga.  Kingston,  Calhoun, 
and  Dalton. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  are  pressing 
their  great  Central  Road,  which  is  to  ex- 
tend from  Canton,  Miss.,  on  the  line  of 
the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  road  to 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  there  connecting 
with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  roadj  eto. 
The  length  of  road  in  Mississippi  will 
be  180  miles,  a  portion  of  which  will  be 
put  under  contract  in  April  or  May; 
and  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
have  been  subscribed  in  Mississippi  to 
the  work.  The  road  runs  through  or 
near  some  of  the  richest  counties  in  the 
state :  Marshall,  Lafayette,  Yallabusha, 
Carroll,  Holmes,  Yazoo,  Madison,  Tip- 
pah, Pontotoc,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw, 
be  Soto,  Panola,  Sun  Flower,  Talla- 
hatchie, Washington,  Issaquina,  Leake, 
and  Attala.  The  cost  per  mile  is  esti- 
mated as  low  as  $12,500,  total  83,250,000. 

On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  road 
from  Savannah  to  Pensacola,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, of  the  former  city,  has  prepared  an 
interesting  paper: 

The  route  from  New-York  to  New- 
Orleans  or  California,  through  Savannah, 
has  striking  advantages  over  any  other 
line,  by  sea  or  land,  in  time  or  distance. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will 
exhibit  a  comparison  of  these  routes : 


Clotting 


T«liuiilcp*c     . 
Fnuelooo  . 
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2.— IN  DISTANCE  07  MILBS  : 

New- York  to  Savannah 680  miles 

Savannah  to  Pensacola    350      " 

Pensaeola  to  Tehuantepec 900      " 

Crossing  the  Isthmus 130      " 

Isthmus  to  San  Francisco 2,300      " 

4,300      " 

The    route   by  sea,    doubling    Cape 
Florida,  presents  the  following  table : 

1. — IN  DISTANCE  OS  OEOORAPHICAL  MILES. 

From  New- York  to  Tehuantepec 2,300  miles- 
Isthmus 130 

Isthmus  to  San  Francisco 2,300 


«< 

M 


4,730 


u 


2.— IN  TIME. 


From  New- York  to  Tehuantepec 102  hours. 

Isthmus 6     " 

Isthmus  to  San  Francisco 192     " 


390 


u 


This  comparison  of  the  two  routes 
by  Savannah  and  Cape  Florida,  shows 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  in 
time,  of  53  hours,  or  2$  days;  in  dis- 
tance, of  390  miles. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  Savannah 
and  Pensacola  route  are  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  a  line  from  New- York  to 
New-Orleans. 

DISTANCE. 

New- York  to  New-Orleans,  by  sea 1,760  miles. 

New- York    to    New-Orleans,    by   Sa- 
vannah  1,170 


Difference 590 


u 


M 


-Population.- 


Total  Popula- 
tion 


TENNESSEE.        WhitM  Btaota 

Davidson  co..  23,858 15,023 38,881 

Williamson..  14,267 12,934 27,001 

Maury 16,760 12,760 29,520 

Lawrence...      8,135 1,185 9,320 

Giles* 16,519 9,430 25,949 


TIME. 

New- York  to  Savannah 55  hoars. 

Savannah  to  Pensacola 12     '* 

,  Pensacola  to  New-Orleans 12     " 

79      " 
From  New- York  to  New  Orleans,  by 

gea  1 44 

Difference  . '. . . . . . . '. '. '. ".  V. .... . . ......  '.    65      ** 

It  would  be  temerity  to    limit  the 

Sower  of  science  and  mechanic  art 
ut^  at  this  day,  the  utmost  capacity  of 
steamships  is  three  hundred  miles  a 
day.  Hence  the  voyage  from  New- 
York  cannot  be  made  less  than  itr; 
and  generally  in  seven  days. 

So  stands,  for  this  generation,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Pensacola  route.  The 
future  has  possibilities  for  another  race 
of  men.  Savannah,  Columbus,  Vicks- 
burg,  Paso  del  Norte  and  San  Diego, 
may  be  their  line  of  march.  St.  Loui^ 
Independence,  Utah  and  San  Francisco, 
may  oe  their  central  road.  And,  finally, 
on  the  parallel  of  "54°  40'  or  fight,* 
they  may  reach  the  Pacific  by  a  line  of 
rail,  on  spheroids,  not  greatly  longer  than 
that  now  open  from  Savannah  to  Nash- 
ville. 

From  the  address  of  the  Florence 
Rail-road  Convention,  we  learn  that 
the  valuation  of  property  and  amount  of 
population  on  that  part  of  the  New-Or- 
leans and  Nashville  Rail-road  north  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  is  as  follows  (1850): 

t Assessed  Vahu  of  Taxable  Property. — * 

Total  TtaaM* 
RmI  Pmonal  Property     Hmd. 

.$9,831,387 14,507,459 $14,338,785....  lw 

..  3,865,299 3,519,262 7,377,561....  $4 

.  3,809,139 3,047,247 6,856,386.... IN 

.      666,732 348,688 1,015,420....  41 

.  2,973,930 2,389,730 5,363,660... .!» 


ALABAMA. 

Lauderdale.. 
Franklint . . . 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Itawamba . . . 

Monroe 

Oktibbeha. . . 
Winston  .... 
Choctaw .... 

Attala 

Leake 

Madison  — 
Hinds* 


11,097. 
11,399. 


6,075. 
8,211. 


19,172. 
17,610. 


1,224,123 4,000,000. 

6,227,108 4,500,000. 


11,395 2,133 

9,417 11,755 


4,309. 
5,178. 
8,420. 
7,578. 
3,982. 
4,328. 
8,690. 


...  13,528 737,763 1,224,123 1,961,886. 

...  21,172 2,245,179 6,227,108 8,472,287. 

4,862 9,171 740,944 2,519,870 3,260,814. 

2,778 7,956 520,997 1,547,006 2.058,003. 

2,982 11,402 645,801 1,674,253 2,320,054. 

3,421 10,999 598,706 1,655,049 2,253,755 

1,551 5,533 396,453 875278 1,271,691. 

13,845 18,173 2,267,243 7,728,391 9,995634. 

16,650 25,340 12,000,000. 


8 


...II 

..» 

...II 

•  «  •    •* 

...  IT 

...    w» 

...  « 
...  I 


Total 165.333 125,595 290,927 29,299,512 37,256,424 87,055,936...  715 


*  Giles  and  Lawrence  counties  are  both  included 
im  this  estimate;  because  it  is  inevitable  that 
whichever  of  the  two  the  road  shall  not  pass 
through,  it  must  and  will  be  accommodated  with  a 
branch  road  out  of  the  capital  stock,  the  distance 
from  Lawrenceburg  to  Pulaski  being  only  eighteen 
miles. 

t  The  values  of  taxable  property  of  Lauderdale 
and  Franklin  are  not  taken  from  an  official  report, 


but  the   amounts  affixed  may  be  railed  apsa  si 
accurate. 

t  In  the  absence  of  the  precise  valuation  sf  fat 
taxable  property  of  Hinds,  it  ta  supposed  t»  si 
about  112,000,000  at  least  In  relation  ta  the  sjfcf* 
table,  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  naHfjat 
at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  property  of  auk 
county  not  subject  to  taxation. 
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>  "rami  or  TutaitriA,  »ilTHND  and  the  wist— rcl*s  roil  tub  kumoihint  o 


■Tolumeiii.of "Industrial  Resources"  substituted  by  western  tobacco,  while 

1  be  found  full  statistics  of  the  To-  the  great  mass  of  the  crop  of  Virginia 
:eo  Trade  of  America  and  the  world,  and  North  Carolina  is  manufactured  at 
we   for    Virginia,    Baltimore,     New-  home. 

sans  and*New-York  are  now  given  in  The  inspections  of  Virginia  embrace 

uL  which  will  complete  the  subject  the  crop   of  North   Carotins,   which  is 

rery  respect     We  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  brought  to  our  markets. 

2  »  *  iT?  £  £"  Mrffc8t,lt?  In  addition  to  the  quantity  inspected, 
^cultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Mordecw.   ^  ig  probab|y     ^  fa  ffi  J^JJ 

ti«8ifii.  hhds.  manufactured  from  loose  tobacoo. 

Of  this  a  large  quantity  is  brought  to  our 
^  .  ,  tSflf  **"*"SffiS*  Bi«i  markets  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
k  fiu  .  u,.  Ma  ™oJsr  too*  and  35,000  to  40,000  boxes,  made  chiefly 
from  uninspected  tobacco,  are  sent  from 
the  Roanoke  country  to  Petersburg  for 
shipment  to  northern  markets,  besides  a 
large  number  of  boxes  sent  from  the 
same  quarter  by  wagons  to  the  southern 
and  western  interior,  to  supply  retail 
dealers. 


Tie  proportions  inspected  at  the  sev-  - 
I  markets  for  the  last  four  years  are  : 
fallows: 


44.9H     4i,»w     nm     si,8oe  mt..n,m....iM....ium....wn....vm 

[T»  foreign  export  was  thus  distribu-  }^  "iss»i""]W83""  s|tS ". !'1>S'""|  in 

in  same  rears:  18J0  .AiMt..'..  riu ....  *,*7J.... 8,177  ..  ts.uo 

J  IBM  ..JS.BM....    »,8M....   «,lM....l£t7....S,ttt 

IX  UN.  IMI.  in-  

■*•"'•"'        e'wr:           *,«•..    I  .MB          »,«•  Ar'rie.lfl.018....  9,«4   ...   0,WS.... 0,557 ...  S.97B 

gs» i.irs  ...    —  ....   —  ....     430  The  Maryland  hogsheads  are  much 

JJJJ ,_J2     '  'tS"        r„         |m  lighter  than  those  of  Virginia  or  western, 

*,*•.' .'.' .'..*.  *>i   '    i.eis  ,.    bsi.  '.',  Uio  weighing  600  to  900  against  1,100  to 

1MU  ..IMTO  7*»  .CJ.m  l'*?°'.,lv  . 
_  .  ,  .  , ,  „  ,  It  will  be  seen  by  accompanying  state- 
As  export  of  1851  is  the  smallest  on  mmUj  that  the  great  mass  of  the  tobacco 
aid.  The  average  export  from  1640  crops  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  is 
1MB,  was  24,000  hhds.,  and  in  former  now  manufactured  at  home,  and  from 
M  it  was  much  larger;  but  it  is  now  present  indications  nearly  the  whole  will 
IMI  tietm  cudm  t«  in  tns  quDUiy  munnikc-  be  thus  absorbed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
1  li  »*  partly  «rt»  fnm  lUMataU  »i«-  yeftrBi  as  the  consumption  of  chewing 
Lfcrre-inpiiwBi  to  Eoropt,  ind  p«Uj  from  Jv  ^  ■  „  ™  LutTkl  J..—ITI 
n  is  m«u/dbi  la  stlwr-un  «n*ec<miiubi<.  tobacco  mcreases  with  the  lnorease  of 


•n.       IfortaoL 

Oak. 

*c 

« *J,I90  .. 

.  ..    9.T0S... 

..    70S 1 
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population   in  the  United    States,    and  paid  by  the  manufacturers  for  peculiar 

there  is  an  annually  increasing  demand  qualities   of  tobacco   far  exceed  those 

for    it    in    the    British    possessions    in  obtained  for  the  article   in    any  other 

America,    Australia   and    elsewhere. —  market.  While  an  exporter  cannot  afford 

Practice  makes  our  manufacturers  per-  to  pay  more  than  6  to  10  cents  per  pound 

feet  in  the  preparation  of  it,  which  is  no  for  good  to  fine  leafj  a  manufacturer  will 

simple  operation.     An  immense  quantity  pay  15.  20,  25  and  even   30  to  50  cents 

of  licorice  is  used  in  the  manufacture,  lor  sucn  as  best  suits  his  purpose,  but  the 

and   no    small   quantity    of  loaf-sugar,  great  mass  of  "  twisU"  ana  "lumps"  is 

spices  and  essences.     The  several  pro-  made  from  the  cheaper  and  medium 

cesses  require  a  variety  of  machines  and  sorts, 
considerable  manipulation.    The  prices 


NEW-ORLEANS  KBCBIPT8  AND  BXPOBT8. 

Yean.  R«e«lpte.  G.  Britain  Franc*.  N.  Europ*.  S.  Europe.  Coaatwfat.  Tool- 

1843  ... .M,509 27,437 11,645 21,618 7,536 81,655 ».*! 

1844  ..  82,435 22,523 11,104 20,175 14,349 13,096 MH» 

1845"".    ...71,493  12,553 9,013 19,051 11.029 17,033 6S.5T9 

1846  72.896 24,505 4,288 13,301 12,516 7,435 &JM5 

...50.T4 

.60364 
..  5tB* 

1850      !        60,304     16,820 2,056 12,725 11,975 14,379 5T,«5 

1851*  64,030 13,223 4,182 9,393 13,859 13,844 M.»l 

1852 89,695 14,023 13,948 26,814 21,731 17,199 93,715 


1846  72,896 24,5UD <k,'Zb& i»,jui jx,dio /,«».. 

1847  **'.'   '  55,588 9,695 3,497 8,018 17,849 11317.. 

1848 *".'.    .55,882 19,867 4,954 10,475 12.079 12,9*9.. 

1849  52,335 14,017 10,640 7,039 10,347 10,853.. 


The  following  table  of  the  receipts  of  letters  on  the  cask  in  four  places.    The 

Virginia  manufactured  tobacco  in  New-  purchaser  pays  no  attention  to  this,  hot 

York  and  other  places,  will  show  the  frequently  pays  more  for  "refused"  than 

freat  extent  and  rapid  increase  of  the  for  "  passed,"  and  the  term  "  too  high," 

usiness :  whicn  is  not  understood  elsewhere,  mij 

Year.           N.w-York.                   Baiting.  freauently  apply  rather  to  the  price  thin 

1843,  61 ,676  packages -  *<>  the  quality. 

JSJl* £J» 222      u         *  * "  *       ~~  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  that  the 

1845, 105,682        ••             ...            —  .               .           ,        •.,                        <    . 

1846, 112,118      •*         ....       —  inspectors  should  be  required  to  receiTc 

1847', 138.051      "         ....       —  and  book,  to  sample,  to  throw  off  wet  or 

lUS;..::::!}?;^      '«         :*:.*     $000     -  damaged  tobacco,  to  cooper  up,  weigh, 

1850,' 162,341      "         —     50,000    "  issue  a  receipt  specify  in  g  marks,  number 

18M» 163,210      «                  51,000    »  and  weight,  and  to  deliver  on  demand. 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  not  ascertained.  ...                   . .                           .  .            . 

But  among  the  wise  provisions  of  our 

Perhaps  a  portion  of  this  increase  in  inspection  law,  is  one  that  requires  the 

the  number  of  packages  may  be  owing  word  "  Western"  to  be  marked  on  casks 

to  their  diminished  size.  brought  from  that  region.     This  is  in- 

Shipments  are  also  made  to  various  tended  as  a  stigma,  that  it  may  not  "be 

other  ports,  foreign  and  domestic.      The  mistaken  for  and  degrade  Virginia  to- 

establishments  for  the  manufacture  em-  bacco.     We  are  constantly  talking  about 

brace  some  of  the  largest  buildings  in  extending  canals  and  rail-roads  to  the 

Richmond,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  &c,  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  in  advance  we 

and  employ  several   thousand   hands —  pass  a  law  to  stigmatize  the  commodity 

free  blacks  and  slaves,  generally  at  high  which  we  wish  to  attract  to  our  market 

wages.  Jealousy  of  merchants,  so  Ion"  cba- 

The  inspection  laws  of  Virginia,  based  racteristic  of  Virginians,  and  an  inordi- 

on  old  colonial  statutes,  abound  in  ab-  nate  disposition  to  favor  and  protect  the 

surdities,  and  those  relating  to  tobacco,  planter,  nave  influenced  the  legislation 

covering  several    pages  of   the    code,  of  this  state  at  all  times.      The  act  im- 

might  be  advantageously  condensed  in  posing  taxes  for  1852-'3,  may  be  referred 

a  few  simple  requirements.  to  in  illustration. 

Although  the  purchaser  buys  by  the  The  following  rules  for  the  instruction 

sample,  on  his  own  judgment,  the  law  of   overseers,   and   the  Management  <f 

requires  the  inspector    to. qualify    the  Negroes,  are  by  Mr.    St.    Geo.  Cocke, 

tobacco,   as    "passed''   "refused,"   "too  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligcni 

high,"  and  so  to  mark  it  in  conspicuous  planters  of  the  Old  Dominion.     Tbey 
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thy  the  note  of  planters  every-  vegetables  be  at  all  times  served  with 

the  meat  and  bread. 

notion  management.— police.  7th-  The  manager  will,  every  Sunday 

(t    is    strictly    required    of   the  J^™**!^ *?» ^ Ik* V*  '^^ 

* that  he  ri»4  atthe  dawn  of  day  °™V  q«ar<er  see  that  the  houses  and 

loming;  that  he  blow  a  horn  for  ^jKu   6f  ePr  clean  a?d  "ortlw'1and 

mibling  of  the  hands  ;  require  all  "^hel                   "  *****  m  CleWl 

to  repair  to  a  certain  and  fixed  Q*u    n  ~r  -*~vi         j          i          ^ 

a  ten'minutes  after  the  blowing  mS^LF^^?  ??d  ample  qU8Jte? 

horn,  and  there  himself  see  that  I^JTw^J"        T °e8'    *"■?£ 

present,  or   notice  absentees  ;  ^  LI  L  ^T  *•  fn*  2T  k  "? 

h£h  theVnds  will  receive  their  5^P  «!'„!?  ^f  fu»l  shed  ^.^  *«* 

uul  be  started  to  their  work  under  %^t  &,£%£***>  *C00Kl'ng.  *  *» 

of  the  foreman.    The  stable  will  f^f?,  J^.      ^  eaC^  E°m  T"'  ^ 

lybethe  most  convenient  place  £Lf2™    ?  T%  t*  i*^  ,Kha"\  " 

assembling  of  all  hands  after  ^nches,  and  chest  for  the  clothes,  a  few 

oay          6  tm  plates  and  cans,  a  small  iron  pot  for 

All  sick  negroes  will  be  required  ""fi'tfciothing  to  be  furnished  each 

t  to  the  manager  at  morning  call,  •,,  ^      -..*•      ._           e    <*"'u 

in  person,  if  ab  c  to  do  so,  or  y^!"k„V   Ti,       ,         i      ~~* 

i  Xrs,  When  themselves  con-  ,  I^T^"  T'  ^'  *  ^^  ^ 

.  the  house.  }  P^  d?-  P*1^  '  1™  da  901cks\11  *& 

i«.-.j:.i„i.,  ..«„. : »-n  1  P*1*1  shoes,  1  wool  hat,  and  a  blanket 

Immediately  after  morning  call,  ^             d           to  b£    .            fa  N 

^SShr'11  M    T"^  ™m*>er-     »  "Wrt.     P*ir  Stan  pante,  1 

together  with  the    ploughmen.    „♦„„„,  !,„«.  , :„  -v.™   *    v       *        «»*. 

.  tothe  proper  feeding,  cleaning,  *£J  ^  *  Pa,r  shoes>  to  be  S,ven  Ut 

b^proper  feeding  and  care  of  the  ^  and  to  thoge  who  ^  m  the  fieU 

aTS/^  *i     \  -            i    *     i  1  woolen    cape,  1    cotton  shift  1   pair 

As  soon  as  the  horses  and  stock  0iMu-  M    >,  ±TL  ^^^    ,   „„♦♦'      i^j 

-^-  r~  i        i     *u               **      ii  stockings,  1  pair  shoes,  1   cotton  head 

wn  fed  and  otherwise  attended  hon  lUnrAi^Vo,,^™^/.,,;*  rtf  fm„v  «n^ 

nanafrpr  will  t*ko  hi*  hrp-ilcfW  •  aanJkercmei,  1  summer  suit  of  frock  and 

nanager  will  take  his  breakfast.  ^      blanket  every  ge^a  year  ^4 

mediately  after,  he  will  visit  and   *    ,„rtW,^„  „.;4u  „,«.«/ *u ^„i  „u:u  o 

-^-a;-'  i,        ni,             -a  to  women  with  more  than  one  child.  2 

M  for  the  sick,  and  then  repair  to  biankets  evprv  seromi  vear                  ' 

ktolook  aflerthe  hands  ;  andhe  bla£  1^*1?  ™£  dl'      „f  «„<*  1 

nam  with  them  as  constantly  as  -Tf  cMdJen  under  l9.  yea™  of  a^  1 

r3T««„  aJor,r  ,uv  winter  and  summer  suit  each. 

ThHfck  shlfd  Jbe   visited  not  10thJr„visionswUl  be  issued  weekly 

very  morning  immediately  after  «.,,,»",„*         ^           *»             j 

«^  "but  at  such  other  times  of  the  J\ejd  Hands.—To  each  man,  three  and 

d  night  as  cases  may  require.  a  half  P°»inds  bacon,  and  one  and  a  half 

i  medicine,  diet,  and  other  treat-  V*0**  meaL    To  each  woman,  girl,  and 

e  prescribed,  to  be  administered  b°y? two  an(l  a  n*1"  pounds  bacon,  and 

nurse :  or  in  more  critical  cases,  one  P^k  meal. 

frsician  should  be  sent  for.    An  In-Door  Hands. — To  each  man  and 

rat  and  otherwise  suitable  woman  boy,  two  pounds  bacon,  and  one  peck 

appointed  as  a  nurse  upon  each  corn  meal.    To  each  woman  and  girl, 

on,  who  will  administer  medicine  two  pounds  bacon,  and  one  peck  corn 

erwise  attend  upon  the  sick.  meal.    To  each  child  over  two  years  and 

There  will  be  stated  hours  for  the  under  ten  years,  one  pound  bacon,  and 

:    to    breakfast   and    dine,    and  half  a  peck  of  corn  meal. 

ours  must  be  regularly  observed.  To  the  above  will  be  added  milk,  but- 

st  will  be  at  eight  o'clock,  and  tor- milk,  and  molasses,  at  intervals,  and 

it  one  o'clock.     There  will  be  a  at  all  times  vegetables,  and  fresh  meat 

to  cook  for  the  hands,  and  she  occasionally. 

i  required  to  serve  the  meals  re-  1 1th.  As  much  of  the  clothing  must 

at  those  hours.    The  manager  be  made  on  the  plantation  as-  possible, 

juentlv  inspect  the  meals  as  they  wool  and  cotton  should  be  grown  in  suf- 

aght  by  the  cook,  see  tliat  they  ficient  quantities  for  this  purpose,  and 

yen  properly  prepared,  and  that  the  women  having  young  children  be 
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required  to  spin  and  weave  the  same,  tered  from  the  northern  winds  by  our 
and  the  managers'  wives  will  be  expect-  southern  chain  of  mountains ;  and  on  the 
ed  to  give  particular  attention  to  this  de-  spot  already  exists  every  necessary  for 
partment)  so  essential  to  economical  man-  buildings.    The  only  drawback  that  ex- 

agement.                                  -  ists  to  its  occupation  would  be  the  dif- 

12th.  A  vegetable  or  kitehen  garden   ficulty  of  reaching  it  in  the  present  un- 

will  be  established  and  well  cultivated,  opened  state  of  the  country ;  but  as  the 

go  that  there  may  be,  at  all  seasons,  an  attention  of  the  government  is  already 

abundance  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  seriously  directed  towards  making  a  road 

vegetables  for  the  negroes,  such  as  cab-  from  San  Fernando  to  the  mission  of 

bages.  potatoes,  turnips, beets,  peas,beans,  Savannah  Grande,  it  would  not  be  a  very 

pumpkins,  &c.  gigantic  undertaking  to  connect  the  spot 

13th.  A  horn  will  be  sounded  every  where  they  terminate  their  labors  with 

night  at  nine  o'clock,  after  every  negro  Moronga;  and  so  connected,  the  whole 

will  be  required  to  be  at  his  quarters,  and  seaboard  would  then  be  "  come-at-able* 

to  retire  to  rest ;  and  that  this  rule  may  with  ease.    Another  apparent,  but  not 

be  strictly  enforced,  the  manager  will  real,  disadvantage  of  this  locality  is,  that 

frequently,  but  at  irregular  and  unex-  it  is  almost  destitute  of  population.   I 

pected  hours  of  the  night,  visit  the  quar-  say  this  is  not  really  a  disadvantage ;  be- 

ters  and  see  that  all  are  present,  or  pun-  cause  if  sugar  is  still  to  continue  the  sta- 

ish  absentees.  pie  of  this  colony,  it  would  be  impolitic 

14th.  Each  manager  will  do  well  to  to  trespass  onr  the  present  laboring  popo- 

organize  in  his  neighborhood,  whenever  lation  for  a  supply ;  in  fact,  the  planters 

practicable,  patrol  parties,  in  order  to  de-  want  twice  the  quantity  they  now  haie. 

tect  and  punish  irregularities  of  the  ne-  But  even  supposing  this  population  avail- 

groes,  which  are  generally  committed  at  able  to  the  cotton  grower,  I  much  ques- 

night.    But  lest  any  patrol  party  visit  tion  the  policy  of  using  it     Our  peasan- 

his  plantation  without  apprising  him  of  try  is  decidedly  the  most  apathetic  and 

their  intention,  he  will  order  the  negroes  lazy  in  the  world,  and.  more  than  all, 

to  report  to  him  every  such  visit)  and  he  they  are  not  only  unskilled,  but  manifest 

will  promptly,  upon  receiving  such  re-  a  decided  objection  to  the  proper  use  of 

port,  join  the  patrol  party,  and  see  that  agricultural  implements.     Hoe  husban- 

they  strictly  conform  to  tne  law  whilst  dry,  and  hoe  husbandry  alone,  is  their 

on  his  plantation,  and  abstain  from  com-  forte ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  although 

mitting  any  abuse.       •  the  young  may  hereafter  be  convinced 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Manchester  of  tne  utility  of  implement  assistance, 
Guardian  appears  a  paper  upon  the  CuU  you  will  never  get  the  adult  population 
tivatwn  of  Cotton  in  Trinidad,  in  which  to  adopt  it.  Now,  without  implemental 
the  author,  whilst  he  admits  the  appro-  husbandry,  to  grow  cotton  at  a  paying 
priateness  of  climate,  considers  the  pre-  rate  anywhere  would  be  impossible,  sun- 
sent  free  negro  population  of  the  island  ply  because  it  would  have  to  compete 
as  untirely  unfit  for  any  profitable  indus-  with  the  implementary  husbandry  of 
try,  and  proposes  to  obtain  laborers  from  other  places — and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
Barbadoes  and  from  the  United  States,  the  result  of  such  a  competition :  and 
He  says :  hence,  I  contend  that>  even  if  available, 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Walkinshaw's  ex-  it  would  be  impolitic  to  employ  our  pro- 

periment  does  not  determine  the  ques-  sent  population,  lazy  and  unskilled  as  it 

tion  of  the  policy  and  feasibility  of  estab-  undoubtedly  is,  where  nothing  but  energy 

lishing  cotton  growth  to  any  desired  ex-  and  intelligence  can  hope  for  success; 

tent  in  the  island.     From  Point  Galeota  and  I  view  the  isolation  of  our  southern 

to  Point  Icacos,  that  is  to  say,  the  south-  coast  as  an  advantage  to  any  cotton- 

ern  coast  of  this  island  (nineteen-twenti-  growing  undertaking,  inasmuch  as  the 

eths  of  which  are,  at  the  present  mo-  population  brought  to  work  the  soil  wopM 

ment,  in  the  hands  of  the  crown]  presents  stand  less  chance  of  the  contaminating 

a  cotton  field  of  seventy-five  miles,  along  influence  of  our  most  inferior  peasantry, 

the  windings  of  the   coast,  in  length.  The  people  in  the  northern  section  of 

varied  by  a  breadth  of  from  one  to  six  the  United  States  would  be  much  less 

miles  —  say  three  miles  —  of  the  finest  adapted  for  such  a  cultivation  than  even 

cotton  land  in  the  known  world.  Through-  our  own  population ;  but  a  finer  peasan- 

out  its  entire  breadth,  the  lands  are  shel-  try,  skilled  m  the  most  improved  agrieui- 
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tend  implements,  than  the  colored  pop-  yielded  us  a  fine  crop  of  grass,  and  is 

illation  of  the  slave  states,  are  not  to  be  now  very  nearly  ready  for  a   second 

found ;  and  although  they  decidedly  re-  mowing.     It  is  frequently  cut  five  or  six 

fitted  to  go  to  Trinidad  as  the  serfs  ot  the  times  in  the  course  of  one  season,  and 

sugar  planter,  they  were  ready  to  mi-  yields  a  large  crop  of  hay  each  time. 

grate,  to  a  considerable  number,  if  placed  During  the  last  season,  we  measured  a 

in  a  position  of  being  independent  of  the  small  lot  in  which  it  was  growing,  as 

whim  and  caprice,  to  say  nothing  else,  accurately  as  we  could  by  stepping  it 

of  our  proprietors  and  their  managers.  off,  and  found  it  to  contain  1000  square 

I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  their  yards,  which  is  a  little  over  one-filth  of 

feelings  with  regard  to  a  migration  to  an  acre.      After  the  grass  which  was 

Trinidad,  as  cotton  growers,  and  am  well  cut  off  of  it  was  sufficiently  cured,  we 

satisfied  that  arrangements  might  be  shocked  it  till  it  was  dry  enough  to 

made  with  them  to  move  in  large  num-  stack,  and  weighing  an  average  shock. 

bers — in  fact,  I  had  several  propositions  we  found  that  the  piece  of  ground  had 

from  them  to  that  effect;  and  at  a  pub-  yielded  1,000  lbs.  of  hay;  which,  though 

lie  meeting  at  Baltimore,  they  carried  a  not  entirely  cured,  was  sufficiently  so  to 

resolution,  requesting  me  to  act  as  their  allow  of  its  being  safely  stored  in  a 

agent  here,  to  obtain  them  some  conces-  house.    This  would  make  an  acre  yield 

Bons  from  the  colonial  government  to  nearly  5,000  lbs.  at  one  cutting.    This 

this  end ;  and  I  think  that  a  compar-  was  the  second  or  third  cutting ;  and  it 

atively  small  capital  would    annually  yielded  four  crops,  but  none  as  neavy  as 

command  an  immensely  increasing  pop-  the  one  we  tried  the  experiment  with, 

illation,  engaged  in  cotton  growth  in  this  The  soil  in  which  it  was  grown  was  a 

island.  deep  sandy  loam,  highly  manured,  and 

The    Cultivation    of    Grasses   should  originally  rich.    It  is  in  vain  to  expect 

receive  at  the  south  much  more  at-  any  land  to  yield  so  large  a  crop  of  any 

tention  than   it  has  in  the  past.    The  vegetable  product,  unless   it  is  amply 

support  of  stock  from  the  crib  or  grana-  supplied  with  rich,  stimulating  manures. 

tjf  is  an  expensive  affair.     We  cannot  "The  method  of  propagating  it  is  by 

expect  northern  grasses  to  thrive  among  the  roots,  which  resemble  very  much 

as,  but  should  adopt  those  of  southern  the  cane  roots  of  the  country,  but  more 

latitudes.      Dr.*  Withers,   of  Alabama,  nearly  the  calamus  root.     In  the  West 

has  sent  us  a  paper  in  wnich  he  recom-  Indies  they  propagate  it  by  seed ;  but  in 

mends  the  Guinea  Grass  as  altogether  this  country,  as  far  as  my  experience 

adapted  to  our  wants :  extends,  the  seed  do  not  vegetate.    I  see 

"It  is  true,  that  it  does  not  flourish  in  in  some  of  the  books,  however,  that  it  is 

perpetual  verdure  here,   as  it  does  in  said  to  be  raised  from  seed,  but  that  is 

Jamaica,  but  it  grows  luxuriantly  for  not  my  experience  with  it.     My  original 

eight  months  in  the  year — and  at  a  time  stock  was   brought  from  Virginia,   by 

when  almost  all  our  other  artificial  grass-  Gen.  J.  H.  Cocke,  and  consisted  of  about 

ea  are  parched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  a  double  handful.    By  bedding  them  in 

Being  a  native  of  tne  tropics,  it  rejoices  a  rich  loam,  we  observed  roots  enough  in 

in  the  genial  heat  of  the  summer's  sun.  the  season  to  plant  about  an  acre  during 

Springing  up  in  our  climate  with  the  the  next.    As  it  does  not  propagate  itself 

first  harbingers  of  spring,  it  bears  re-  by  seeds,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  taken 

peated  mowings  till  the  chilling  frosts  up  and  scattered  by  the  birds  of  the  air. 

of  the  fall.    As  is  known  to  all  of  us,  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  or  the  hoofs  of 

we  had  on  the  7th  April  this  year  a  se-  animals,  it  spreads  very  slowly,  and  may 

Tere  freeze,  which  destroyed  much  of  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cultivating  the 

our  com,  and  all  the  cotton  which  was  land ;   or  more  effectually  by  turning 

then  growing.    The  Guinea  grass  was  hogs  on  it  in  winter,  as  they  are  very 

at  that  time  high  enough  to  mow,  but  fond  of  the  roots,  and  go  to  a 'great 

it  was  killed  nearly  to  the  ground.    Sub-  depth  to  obtain  them.    It  spreads,  how- 

ssquently,  the  location  on  which  it  was  ever,  gradually  into  the  adjoining  lands, 

grown  was  entirely  overflowed,  by  the  and  should  not  be  planted  near  a  gar- 

uprecedentedly  high  freshet  at  so  late  den,  or  any  place  into  which  hogs  can- 

a  season  as  the  first  of  May,  and  re-  not  be  turned,  when  you  should  wish  to 

mained  upwards  of  a  week  under  the  eradicate  it. 

water  from  the  river;  yet  it  has  already  "The  method  of  planting  is  to  lay  off 
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furrows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  drop  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  bears  trans- 
a  piece  of  the  root  about  as  long  as  your  planting  well. 

finger,  at  two  feet  distance  in  the  furrow.  "  The  ground  designed  for  the  stiaw- 
This  can  be  done  at  any  time  during  berry  bed  should  be  plowed  or  spaded 
the  winter,  and  it  must  be  covered  deep  as  deep  as  tools  can  well  make  it.  If 
enough  to  protect  it  from  the  cold.  A  the  soil  is  light  and  thin,  a  thick  coat  of 
slight  working  in  the  spring  will  give  it  swamp  muck,  or  partially  decomposed 
the  start  of  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  it  leaves,  with  leached  orunleached  ashes, 
will  soon  root  out  every  thing  else.  The  will  be  fine  to  turn  under.  After  the 
land  on  which  it  grows  should  be  top-  ground  is  pulverized  and  levelled,  mark 
dressed  with  manure  every  season ;  and  it  off  into  rows  two  feet  apart.  Now 
when  you  perceive  the  grass  is  declining  plant  eight  rows  of  Hovey  seedling  and 
from  getting  too  thick,  or  by  exhausting  one  of  the  early  scarlet,  two  feet  apart  in 
the  land,  it  should  be  well  manured  and  the  rows,  and  so  continue  until  the  bed 
deeply  ploughed.  I  trench-ploughed  is  finished.  We  speak  particularly  of 
mine  a  year  or  two  since,  with  evident  these  two  varieties,  as  we  should  con- 
advantage.  It  is  generally  recommend-  sider  it  labor  lost  to  cultivate  a  variety 
ed  to  cut  the  grass  for  soiling,  or  for  hay,  which  only  gives  fruit  three  or  four 
when  it  is  about  two  feet  high.  It  is  weeks  in  the  season.  And  we  have 
then  very  tender  and  succulent^  and  never  found  a  finer  fruity  in  point  of  size 
stock  of  any  kind  will  leave  the  finest  and  flavor,  than  the  Hovey,  and  none 
blade  fodder  to  eat  it."  finer  flavored   than  the  early    scarlet 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  are 
found  a  card  from  the  editor  of  the  "  Soil  put  into  the  ground  just  as  they  came 
of  the  SoutW  offering  to  supply  Straw-  out  of  it — that  is,  with  all  their  latterab 
berry  plants,  in  the  culture  of  which  he  spreading,  and  not  all  gathered  together 
has  obtained  a  very  deserved  celebrity,  and  crammed  into  a  little  hole.  Now, 
We  recommend  his  method  below  to  if  tfce  object  be  to  get  a  large  number  of 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  trust  plants  for  another  year,  keep  them  well 
that  this  delightful  fruit  will  hereafter  worked  with  the  hoe,  and  let  the  run- 
not  be  so  rare  among  us.  On  another  ners  take  root.  The  whole  ground  will 
occasion  we  shall  give  the  experience  be  full  by  fall.  But  if  fruit  be  the  ob- 
of  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  ject,  cover  the.  whole  surface  of  the 
success  has  been  recognized  by  the  ground  with  partially  decomposed  leaves 
horticultural  societies  of  the  whole  coun-  or  straw — and  as  the  first  runners  begin 
try.  to  show  themselves,  take  them  off.    Care 

"The  secret  of  strawberry  culture  is,  must  be  used  in  taking  off  the  runners: 
to  cultivate  for  fruit,  and  not  for  vine  or  they  should  be  cut>  and  not  pulled  off, 
blossom.  Much  depends  upon  the  lo-  as  careless  servants  will  ruin  many 
cality  of  the  strawberry  bed.  No  tree  plants.  When  the  vine  has  once  com- 
or  plant  should  be  near  it ;  the  strawberry  menced  fruiting,  it  will  show  but  Utile 
loves  shade,  but  not  a  shade  that  sucks  disposition  to  run,  as  its  whole  effort  is 
its  very  life-blood  out.  The  lowest  part  to  make  the  fruit — particularly  if  the 
of  the  garden,  the  bank  of  some  little  vine  is  not  over-stimulated.  It  is  not 
stream  of  water,  are  proper  localities,  enough  that  the  strawberry  bed  is  in  a 
anil,  where  it  is  possible,  select  new  land,  moist,  cool  location — for  if  the  ground  is 
As  to  the  soil,  our  beds  are  on  as  poor  moist,  the  plants  want  water  to  set  the 
pine  land  as  gopher  or  salamander  ever  fruit,  and  to  swell  the  fruit  when  set.  It 
built  into  pyramids,  and  we  believe  it  is  asserted  by  some  English  cultivators 
is  pretty  generally  conceded  now,  within  that  the  plant  should  not  have  water 
a  circle  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  that  we  when  in  bloom,  as  it  washes  the  pollen 
do  occasionally  have  a  strawberry.  We  away.  This  may  do  for  England,  but 
do  not  Jcnow  but  a  stiffer  land  may  suit  it  does  not  do  here.  We  care  not  how 
them  better — but  ours  does  well  enough,  much  water  they  have  when  in  bloom, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  act  like  that  If  the  season  proves  dry,  we  give  water 
foolish  healthy  man,  who  '  was  well,  to  set  the  fruit  by  artificial  rain ;  and 
wished  to  be  better,  took  medicine  ana  unless  it  rains  twice  a  week,  we  give 
died/     The  strawberry  may  be  trans-   artificial  rain  to  swell  the  fruit,  and  then 

Slanted  any  time  from  September  until  we  give  artificial  rain  to  form  the  next 
larch.    The  plant>  properly  taken  up,   fruit  stems,  and  so  on.    Fear  not  to  give 
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too  much  water — water  morning  and  beds.  The  leaves  cracked  under  our 
evening.  If  grass  and  weeds  show  tread  like  glass.  We  picked  a  handful 
themselves,  use  the  hoe  freely.  After  it  of  large,  shining,  crimson  berries,  as 
if  no  longer  an  object  to  gather  fruit,  let  solid  as  marble.  Farewell,  thought  we, 
the  vines  run  and  mat  together.  In  the  to  strawberries  for  this  season.  But  in 
winter  go  through  with  the  hoes,  thin-  fifteen  days  the  beds  were  again  crimson 
ning  out  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  with  the  fruit,  and  the  market  wagon 
leaving  the  cut-up  vines  to  decay  where  daily  supplying  the  market,  which,  in 
they  were  cut,  and  then  cover  the  whole  the  absence  of  all  other  fruit,  brought 
bed  with  leaves,  straw,  swamp-muck,  fine  prices.  This  demonstrates  that  the 
lie,  but  use  no  animal  manure.  Let  strawberry  crop  is  the  most  certain  fruit 
the  proportions  of  male  and  female  crop  cultivated  at  the  South,  and,  taken 
plants  remain  the  same  as  when  first  with  its  continuous  bearing,  certainly 
planted.  We  are  astonished  that  in  the  makes  it  the  most  valuable, 
noister,  colder  latitudes  of  the  North,  "We  have  frequent  applications  for 
they  do  not  have  strawberries  from  frost  strawberry  seed.  Strawberries  will  grow 
to  frost  again.  The  heavy  frost  the  six-  from  the  seed,  but  they  do  not  produce 
tenth  of  April,  three  years  ago,  took  their  like.  All  the  new  varieties  which 
our  strawberry  grounds  in  full  fruit.  We  are  sold  as  choice  varieties,  have  been 
made  an  early  rise  the  next  morning,  hybridized.  There  have  been  many 
and  walked  out  with  a  long  countenance,  new  seedlings  produced  from  Hovey's 
to  look  at  the  destruction.  Trees,  shrubs  seedling,  hy brioized  with  the  greatest 
and  plants  were  stiff  in  the  cold  embraces  care ;  but  as  yet  they  bear  no  compari- 
of  Old  Jack.  Alas  !  the  fruit  was  all  son  to  that  "  ne  plus  ultra"  of  all  straw- 
gone.    We  strolled  into  the  strawberry  berries." 


ART-  XI.-OOMMEROIAL   PROGRESS-HOME    AND  FOREIGN. 

COMMERCE     OF     8PA1N LOUISIANA     SHIP-BUILDING— COMMERCE     OP    MOBILE — 8TATI8T1C8    OF 

SUGAR  TRADE — COMMERCE  OP  CINCINNATI  J  OF  CHARLESTON  J  OF  SAVANNAH,  ETC. — PRO- 
GRESS OF  PITTSBURGH  INDUSTRY — PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW-YORK— GOLD  TRADE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN — REVENUE  OF  CANADA — LAKE  TRADE — FREEDOM  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE— 
AUSTRALIA — CHILI. 

The  commerce  of  Spain  appears  to  be  ture  of  Louisiana  granting  a  bonus  of 

increasing,  and  in  1851  it  reached,  for  $5  per  ton  for  every  vessel  over  100  tons 

imports,  687,648,640  reals,  (for  the  value  burthen,  which  may  be  built  in  the  state 

of  this  currency  see  art.  on  Cuba  in  pre-  of  Louisiana,  and  $4  per  ton  on  every 

tent  number,)  and  for  exports,  497,507.-  steamer.  The  bonus  should  attract  foreign 

432  reals.    Of  the  imports,  259,165  reals  capital  to  our  midst,  for  ship-building, 

were  from  America,  and  of  the  exports,  since  we  have  all  the  materials  abun- 

190,592,803  were  to  America.  The  Ame-  dantiy  at  hand,  and  the  act  will  only  be 

rican  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  with  in  force  for  five  years. 

Spun  an<f  her  colonies,  is  as  follows^  ^  our  Decel?ber  number  we    pre_ 

Eatorw  vmwIi  Toaamg*  TLJ»    sented  so  me  statistics  of  the  commerce 

Spata  on  the  Atlantic 21.    9,940..     391    of    Mobile  for   1851-1852,   and    have 

**      Mediterranean..   68..  15,101. .     599   condensed  the  previous  years  in " Indus- 

*ndPhWppinet .'.'....'   21."    9,993.".*    289   trial  Resources."    For  the  last  crop  the 


.1548.. 355,545..  14,700  average  of  prices  was,  in  October,  6  to 

ci^i" «4.  48,336- 2,217  9^.  ftovembel.  6  to  8 ;  December,  6 

on  the  Atlantic 40..  14,688..    513  to  8)£  j  January,  6%  to  8}£  :  February, 

-        «       Mediterranean..   41..    9,676..     378  6j£  to  8J£ ;  March,  6#   to  8%;  April, 

l«d  Phuippine.".  V"  sSi.  15,134""     3H  *X  to  9  jlVlay,  6  to  10)*;  June,  8  to  10^; 

1627.. 361,732..  15,252  average  for  season,  6U  to  9>>j  ;  average 

**«> »     3«»320-    W5  1850-1851,  83/  to  12;  1850— 10tol2j 

An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legisla-  1849 — 5  to  7. 
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COMPARATIVE   EXPORTS  OF  STAVES  FBOM  THE  POST 
OF  MOBILE  FOB  TWO  YEARS,  TO  DATE. 

1851-2.  1850-1. 

Cuba 8,000 

Mexico -»- 

Other  ports 177,681 105,826 

Costwiae 50,800 246,953 


Total 


.228,481 360,779 


COMPABATIVE  EXP0BT8    OF   SAWED    LUMBER    FROM 
THE  PORT  OF  MOBILE  FOR  TWO  YEARS,  TO  DATE. 

1851-2.  1850-1. 

Cuba 4,238,676 2,104,862 

Mexico 79,272 268,523 

Otherports 396,648 12,420 

Coastwise 5.478,059 4,430,240 


spirits  turpentine,  40  cents  per  gallon : 
799  crude  do.  Si  75  to  $2  per  bbl. ;  482 
do.  pitch.  $3  per  bbl. ;  258  do.  tar,  $2  per 
bbl. ;  20  'bbls.  bright  and  varnish  at  20 
cents  per  gallon ;  and  3,019  bbls.  rosin, 
Si  25  to  3  50  per  bbl. 

COMPARATIVE  IMPORTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STAFLI 
ARTICLES  INTO  THIS  PORT  FOB  THESE  YRA»S. 


1851-2. 


1850-1.        1849-M. 


Total 10,189,655 


6,816,054 


The  trade  in  Naval  Stores,  though  only 
about  four  or  five  years  old,  iias  met  witn 
unprecedented  success.  Constant  im- 
provements are  making  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  articles;  the 
quality  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is  much 
better  than  at  the  commencement)  and 
has  commanded  40  cents  per  gallon  for 
a  medium  article.  Very  little  naval 
stores  have  been  sold  in  this  market. 
Most  of  the  crude  turpentine,  and  A  No. 
1  white  rosin,  was  shipped  to  New-York, 
and  the  balance  westward.  The  receipts 
and  prices  are  as  follows : — 1,460  bbls. 


Bagging 17,012 80,402 24,901 

Bale  rope 16,585 30,926 21,480 

Bacon 11.500 16,607 9,260 

Coffee 28,538 25,236   IM28 

Corn 83,380 98,086 79.038 

Flour 74,329 95,054 70,570 

Hay 26,852 27,143 23,189 

Lard 22,481 20,021 10^8 

Lime 31,027 23,745 1W 

Molasses 18,095 23,672 18,0*1 

Oats 20,985 29,121 12,42f 

Potatoes 22,014 16,248 SO^tt 

Pork 15,589 23,949 8^16 

Rice 1,491 1,832 1,37 

Salt 154,351 128,700 154,183 

Sugar 6,083 6,634 7,760 

Whisky 15,597 23,868 21,440 

Candles 

In  addition  to  the  full  statistics  and 
historical  sketches,  etc.,  upon  the  subject 
of  Sugar,  its  manufacture,  commerce, 
etc.,  which  run  through  the  volumes  of 
the  Review,  and  appear  in  the  u  Indus- 
trial Resources  "  complete,  we  append— 


POUNDS  OF  SAW  SUGAR  IMPORTED  INTO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Cab*  BnuU  West  IndiM  But  lodun  Total  Brown  WMto 

1837 40,965,998. . . .  3,287,401. . .  .49,166,140. . .  .26,996,532. . .  .120,416,071 .   .  .15,723,748 

1838 55,624,855 ....  7,885,067. . .  .66,093,202. . . .  9,597,761 ....  139,200,705 14,678^38 

1839 70,286,903....  9,848,738.  ...86,681,537. ...15,783,149.. ..182,540,327.. ..12,690,946 

1840 48,127,706....  5,413,316.... 45,576,480. ...  8,838.531....  107,155,033...  12,934,5M 

1841 90,384,397....  9,070,626 ....  60,838,901 ... .  5,659,259....  165,963,083. ...  18,233^71 

1842 67,586,332...  6,822,217. ..  .68,179,055.. ..12,328,234. ...155,414,946. ..  16,464.J» 

1843 *31,628,319....  1,915,115. ..  .31,475,613. ...  4,515,284...  69,434,331....  1,098,62$ 

1844 114,362,368...  2,709,099. ..  .54,763,060....  7,932,964....  179.857 ,491 ... .  4,731,514 

1845 51,699,108....  6,258,288. .  .46,571,976....  6,532,720.  ...111,967,404 ... .  1,162,674 

1846 61,624,973...  4,926,304 ....  50,057,329 ... .  9,656,444....  126,731, 661 ... .  1,043,836 

1847 169,274,024 ....  6,896,447 . . .  .45,366,660. . . .  3,642,895 . . .  .226,683,261 ....  9,196,106 

1848 174,979,362...  6,003,609.  ...54,035,761.  ...13,182,395. ..  .248,201,117. .. .  6,007,008 

1849 179,754,020....  9,516,004  ...56,710,138...  7,835.323  ...253,815,495. . ..  5,103,741 

1850 127,767.543 ....  7,033,366. . . . 49,530,1 81....  1 3,320,729. . .  .197,651,819. . . .  19,997J1J 

1851  275,327.497....  14,557,699. . .  .  62,883,757....  10,768,908....  364,537, 861. ...  4,786,437 


IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  REFINED  SUGAR,  U.  S. 


1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845..* 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 , 


Imports  ExMa«x*> 

9,899 1,907,055 

4,556 2,606,08 

57,751 4,861,164 

1,682 10,814,646 


Foreign  Domestic  Total  export* 

72,786 1,844,167 1,916,953 

2,610,649 2,610,649 

138,191 4,781,723 4,918,915 

74,674 10,741,648 10,816,822 

3,033 13,435,084 13,438,117 68,333 13,369,764 

1,320,181 3,430,346 4,750,527 1,985,319 2.765J6S 

157,700 598,884 756,584 699,090 57,364 

1,679,410 1,671,187 3,350,517 2,215,517 l.ltttf 

1,840,909 1,997,692 3,838,901 2,044,862 I/**'?* 

910,263 4,128,512 5,038,775 253,379..    5,785^* 

185,878 1,539,415 1,725,293 1,089,477 638,81* 

439,220 3,370,773 3,817,993 2,121,628 L**'*! 

100 1,956,895 1,956,995 400,015 *&*& 

288,078 2,786,022 3,072,100 796,217 2,275,881 

1,107,295 2,689,541 3,796,836  12,077,726 


*  For  nine  months  only. 
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EirOKTI  AND  CONSUMPTION,  V.  t.,  IN  POUNDS 

U.S. 


1837 45,047.008 161,003,811 

1838 17,454,554 801,024,719 

1839 33,909,100 341,303,173 

1840 41,135,048 194,704,937 

1841 39,094,365 333,103,397 

1843 18,604,814 343,374,433 

1843 3,576,607 309,056,749 

1844 6,334,954 378,264,053 

1845 15,391,058 398,738,980 

1846 37,715,733 387.959,764 

1847  9,333,547 576,655.814 

1848 19.570J52 474,637,773 

1849 31.463,893 453,456,333 

1850 30,097.870 445,474,361 

1851 11,330,733 566.406,575 

The  number  of  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures of  steamers  at  Cincinnati  during 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1852,  will  be 
found  below  :— 

Total 
Arrival*.  Dopsrtur— . 

September 350 340 

October 370 348 

Norember 374 336 

December, 330 301 


Total 
Arrivals. 

January 159 336 

February 343 334 

March 419 401 

April 349 343 

May 361 364 

June 331 338 

July 314 898 

August 383 388 

3,675  3,611 

Arrhrod  from  Dopartod  to 

New-Orleans 319 336 

Pittsburgh 574 498 

StLouis 818 841 

Other  ports 8,654 8,536 

The  commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  the 
same  period  showed  a  total  of  receipts 
of  $24,715,313;  including  dry-goods, 
hardware,  etc.,  the  Editor  of  the  Prices 
Current  estimated  the  total  at  $40,000,- 
000.   Having  published  the  statistics  for 

Srevious  years  in  our  volumes,  we  add 
le  following: — 


DESTINATION  OF  SPECIFIED  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  CINCINNATI  DURING  THE 
TEAR  1851-52,  COMMENCING  THE  FUST  DAT  OF  SEPTEMBER,  AND  ENDING  THE  LAST  OF 
AUGUST. 


To  Now 
Orloaoa. 


Beef bbls 

Beef tcs 

Butter bbls 

Batter .firkins  *  kegs 

Corn sacks..... 

Cheese 

Candles 

Cotton bales 

Coffee sacks 

Floor bbls  .... 

Iron pieces 

Iron bdis 

Iron tons 

1-ard bbls 

Lard kegs 

Lard  oil bbls  ... 

Linseed  oil 

Molasses 

Pork  hhds 

Pork tcs 

Pork bbls 

Pork lbs 

•oap bxs 

Sugar hhds 

Whisky bbls 


To  otbor  down 
liror  port*. 


10,014. 

7,789. 

1,731 . 
95,045. 

7,398. 
00,110. 


393. 

2V. 

755. 

...  4,551. 

...  2,304. 

...  79,178. 

53,104 33,188. 

25  35. 

5 13,749. 

309,589 85,712. 

4.073 87,300. 

738 21,598. 

02 2,079. 

20,749 482. 

87.709 4.803. 

10,120 2.977. 

3,181 2,089. 

4,294. 

22,577 2,351. 

13,422. 700. 

117,007 2,908. 

1,550,010 581,385. 

5,480 14,200. 

0 2,005. 

148,848 40,730. 


To  op 
liror  porta. 

1,021.. 

941.. 

90.. 

048.. 


ViaoaoaU 
railway* 

,.  1,987. 
204. 
430. 
1,151 


Byflat- 
boate. 

10 
10 


1,049 
1,320 
4,073 
717 


,      38,331 3,138  .... 

4,740 0,040 

17,015 17,700 

0,912 1,838 

9,081 20,810 

.      11,107 1,803 135,400 

9,220 71,204 

2,404 11,508 

1,042 7,540 

0,099 14,535 

5,910  17,303 

4,951 0,782 

1,391 2,710 

.      25,154 19,418 

.      14,917 4,088 727 

.      12,373 8,843 200 

5,173 0,412 2,095 

.1,471,358 575,230 575,230 

4,278 4,003 219 

8,144 10,205 

.     40,730 8,520 27,440 
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08 

270 

410 

5,097 

..... 


UPOftTS  INTO  CINCINNATI  FOR  THE  TEAS  COM- 
MSNCINO  SEPTEMBER  1ST,  1851,  AND  ENDING 
AUGUST  llST,  1859. 


Assies,  green. 


.bbls. 


.tcs. 
pes. 


*••*»« 

Barley 

Btaas 

Batter bbls 

Batter nrk.  A  kegs 

Shnma tons 

•ran,  Ac sks 

Candles bxs 

Corn bosh 

~ors  meal ................  ....... 

^acese .... ..•••.........«..... cas 

Cases* bxs 


71,169 

1,009 

1,145 

71 

89,994 

14,137 

10,203 

13,720 

4,030 

131,014 

053 

053,788 

8,040 

40 

941,753 


Cotton bales. 

Coffee sks. 

Codfish drams. 

Cooperage pes . 

Eggs bxs.  bbls . 

Flour bbls. 

Feathers sks. 

Pish,  sand bbls . 

Fish ken  *  kits . 

Fruit,  dried bush. 

Grease bbls. 

Glass bxs. 

Glassware pkge. 

Hemp bdls.de  bales. 

Hides loose. 

Hides,  green lbs. 

Hay bales . 

Herring t>"  • 

Hogs head. 


19,776 

95,739 

431 

135,118 

10,544 

511,049 

0,710 

20,070 

i    1,075 

94,847 

1,936 

44,004 

30,009 

18,334 

54,047 

54,906 

9,270 

5,194 

100,084 
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Hops bales. 

Iron  &  steel pes 

Iron  &  steel bdls . 

Iron  &  steel tons. 

Lead pigs. 

Lard kegs. 

Leather bdls. 

Lemons bxs. 

Lime bbls . 

Liquors hhds.  &  tcs . 

Merchandise  and  sund pks 

Merchandise  and  sand tons . 

Molasses bbls . 

Malt bush. 

Nails kegs. 

Oil bbls. 

Oranges bxs.  &  bbls . 

Oakum bales . 

Oats bush. 

Oil-cake lbs. 

Pork  and  bacon hhds . 

Pork  and  bacon tcs . 

Pork  and  bacon bbls . 

Pork  in  bulk lbs. 

Potatoes  bbls . 

Pig  metal tons. 

Pimento  and  pepper bags . 

Rye bush . 

Rosin,  <kc bbls 

Rope,  twine,  Ac 

Rice tcs 

Sugar  hhds . 

Sugar bbls. 

Sugar bxs . 

Seed,  flax ...  bbls , 

Seed,  grass 

Seed,  hemp 

Salt sks. 

Salt bbls. 

Shot kegs 

Tea  pkgs . 

Tobacco hhds . 

Tobacco bales . 

Tobacco  *. .bxs.  *  kegs . 

Tallow bbls. 

Wines bbls.  &  \i  casks . 

Wines baskets  <fc  boxes . 

Wheat bush. 

Wool bales . 

Whisky bbls. 

Cotton  yarn pkgs . 

Cotton  yarn bales , 
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1,591 
194.107 
54,078 
10.111 
54,773 
33,283 
11,384 

4.434 
64,817 

3,162 
458,703 

1,958 
93,132 
33,220 
64,189 

8,305 

4,547 

1,843 

197,868 

247,400 

10,333 

1,987 
22,501 
,532,884 
20,739 
22,605 

1,425 
58,317 
14,184 

3.203 

3,782 
39,224 
15,237 

2,259 
48,074 
10,819 
304 
91,312 
58,020 

1,688 
12.810 
11,410 

1,996 
23,000 

5,930 

4,482 

8,322 
377,037 

4,562 

272,788 

10,836 

167,002 


The  following  steamboats  were  built 
at  Cincinnati  during  the  same  period. 
The  capacity  of  boats  is  said  to  exceed 
custom-house  tonnage  100  percent. : 

Registered  tonnage. — Steamers  Sydo- 
nia,  235;  Post  Boy,  158;  Wilcox,  260; 
General  Pike,  367;  Pearl,  184;  R.  H. 
Winslow,  335;  J.  H.  Chenoweth,  310; 
Alabama,  298;  Ruby,  145  ;  Louisa,  394  : 
Lewis  Whiteman.317 ;  Cusseta,  201 ;  J. 
P.  Tweed,  315;  Delaware,  501;  R.  M. 
Jones,  193;  Moses  Greenwood,  267; 
Major  A.  Harris,  103;  D.  J.  Day,  212; 
James  Robb,  593 ;  L.  M.  Kennett>  598 ; 
Eliza,  349  ;  Fanny  Sparhawk,  200  ;  Nor- 
ma, 380;  Col.  Drennon,  125;  Floating 
Palace,  231 ;  White  River,  100;  Wash. 
McLean,  142.  Barges. — Kate  Hays, 
240 ;  Buckeye,  328  ;  Cincinnatus,  224 ; 
Ion,  230  ;  Joe  Torrence,  211 ;  Bob  Green, 
100.     Total— 8,896. 


1850-51,  No.  31 8,206 

1849-50,  No.  16 4,560 

1848-49,  No.  23 7,281 

1847-48,  No.  29 10,233 

1846-47.  No.  32 8,268 

1845-46,  No.  25 7,657 

The  Commerce  of  Charleston*.  Sooth 
Carolina,  for  the  year  ending  31st  Aug., 
1852,  shows:  exports  cotton  to  Liver- 
pool, 15,635  bales  Sea  Island,  and  179,- 
650  Upland;  total  exports  cotton  to 
Great  Britain, — Upland,  191,585;  to 
France,  40,577  Upland,  and  3.373  Sea 
Island;  to  North  of  Europe,  16,240  Up- 
land; to  South  of  Europe,  22.025  Up- 
land; total  exports,  Sea  Island,  19.008 
bales ;  Upland,  270,427 — foreign.  In  ad- 
dition, the  exports  to  Boston  were  19.901 ; 
Rhode  Island,  715;  New-York,  144.045: 
Philadelphia,  24,548;  Baltimore,  10.336! 
Total  coastwise,  199,605,  and  3^305  Sea 
Island.  Grand  total  export®,  Sea  Island. 
32,313;  Upland,  470,032. 

'There  were  12,889  tierces  rice  export- 
ed at  same  time  to  Great  Britain,  4.299 
to  France,  37,265  to  North  of  Europe. 
Total  export  rice,  foreijprn,  65,253  :  total 
export  coastwise,  61,524,  (17,274  being 
to  New-Orleans  and  21,506  to  New- 
York.)  Grand  total  export  rice,  126.777 
casks.  The  exports  rough  rice  were 
181,713  bushels  to  Great  Britain,  18.538 
to  France,  210,289  to  North  of  Europe-^- 
total,  410,540  bushels.  Exports  lumber 
to  Great  Britain,  642,389  feet ;  to  France, 
82,442;  to  all  foreign  ports,  4,676.076 
feet.  The  exports  rough  rice  coastwise, 
52,050  bushels;  the  exports  lumber 
coastwise,  13,624,000  feet>  making  total 
export  lumber,  18,300.766  feet.  For  pre- 
vious years  see  "  Industrial  Resources." 

In  the  same  period  the  exports  from 
Savannah  were,  cotton  to  foreign  ports, 
116,849  Upland  and  7,605  Sea  Island. 
Cotton  to  domestic  ports,  224,958  Up- 
land and  3,656  Sea  Island.  Grand  total 
exports,  Upland,  341,807  bales;  Sea 
Island,  11,261. 

EXPORTS  RICE  FROM  BATAlVNAfl— CASKS. 


1847-48 30,136 

1846-47 31.739 

1845-46 32,147 

1844-45 29,217 


1843-44 28J41 

1842-43 .acta 

1841-42 *M« 

1840-41 .23^67 


EXPORTS  LUMBER  FROM  SAYANHAH. 


1847-48..  .feet  16,449,558 

1846-47 10,731,388 

1845-46 18,585,644 

1844-45 8,270,582 


1843-44.... reel  5.93451 

1842-43 7,519,559 

1841-42 8.390,4* 

1840-41 14,275^» 


For  previous  statistics  see  "  Industrial 
Resources." 
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We  have  received  from  Job  B.  Tyson, 
Esq..  of  Philadelphia,  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Consul  Peter,  contrast- 
ing in  eloquent  language,  and  with  a 
great  array  of  facts,  the  commerce  of  that 
city  with  the  commerce  of  New-York, 
and  tracing  out  the  probable  future  of 
both.  We  shall  publish  these  letters  in 
the  Review.  They  show  the  population 
to  have  been — 


1790. 
1800. 
1610. 
1820. 
1830. 
1640. 
1850. 


Ncw-Tork.  Philadelphia. 

.  33,131 54,391 

.  60,480 81,009 

.  96,373 111,210 

.183,706 137,097 

.197,112 188,961 

.312,710  258,037 

.515,394 409,045 


The  following  table  shows  the  move- 
ments going  on  in  Gold  in  Great  Britain : 

MOVEMENTS  OF  NSW  GOLD  IN  OBEA.T  BRITAIN. 

California.— (Goldjirst  imported  21#t  June,  1849.) 

Gold  raised.  Imported. 

1849 £6,000,000  £238,360 

1850 12,000,000  696,590 

1851 17,000,000 1,277,800 

1852 8,000,000 1,290,645 


Total ....  £43,000,000 £3,505,395 

Australia.— (Goldjirst  imported  in  October,  1851/ 

Gold  rated.  Imported. 

1851 £1,000,000 £35,000 

1852 3,800,000 3,713,000 

Tots! . . .  £4,800,000 £3,748,000 

Aggregate  total  £47,800,000 £7,253,395 


Gold  ooined 
in  G.  Britain. 


Coin  drawn 
from  Bank. 


1840 £2,251,000  £1,337,000 

1850 1,429,000 3,849,000 

1851 4,540,000 5,147,000 

1852  (nine  months)    4,821,000 6,183,000 


Total 13,041,000. 


15,516,000 


Having  frequently  presented  in  our 
pages  the  statistics  of  Canada,  we  in- 
sert the  following  on  the  subject  of  its 
rerenues  and  expenditures,  taken  from 
official  sources : 

The  revenue  arises  from  the  following  items : 

Customs £703,700  14    0 

Excise 20,180  13    8 

Territorial 19,061    5  10 

Light-house  duty,  C.  W 937    6  10 

Bank  impost 15,832    7    7 

If  Uitia  fines,  Ac 8    2    6 

fines,  forfeitures  and  seizures 1,364    0    0 

Casual 11,138    2  11 

Law  fee  fund 4,052  12    2 


Total 842,184    5 

The  following  are  items  of  expenditure  :  - 

Interest  on  debt £223,561  14 

Schedule  A 29,230  18 

Schedule  B 83,547    8 

Permanent    charges   by    legislative 

enactment,  C.  E 4,655    8 

Permanent   charges    by    legislative 

enactment,  C.  W 10,573    0 

Permanent   charges   by   legislative 

enactment,  United  Canada 125,355    0 


2 

3 
2 
0 


Charges  under  estimate,  1850 8,770    1    4 

•*  "         1852  125,972  14    5 

Sinking  fund 73,000    0    0 

Total £634,466    0    0 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  at  the  chief  lake 
towns  in  1852  and  1851 : 

1850-1.  18*M. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y $67,000 $91,000 

Oswego,  N.  Y 91,000 87,000 

Sandusky,  0 20,000 82,000 

Cleveland,  0 55,000 85,000 

Pittsburgh,  O 49,000 64,000 

Detroit,  Mich 28,000 34,000 

Niagara,  NY 17,000 23,000 

Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y 20,000 21,000 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 6,000 19,000 

Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.  . .     6,000 19,000 

Chicago,  111 2,000 11,000 

The  total  of  the  above  for  1850-1, 
amounts  to  $376,000;  for  1851-2,  to 
$542,000;  an  increase  of  $162,000,  or 
about  44  per  cent.,  in  one  year!  The 
amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  less 
important  ports  on  the  lakes,  is  not  given 
in  the  report. 

There  are,  in  all,  in  the  United  States. 
103  ports  of  entry,  in  which  the  total 
duties  of  1850-51  amounted  to  $48,- 
788,000;  and  in  1851-52,  to  $47,320,- 
326;  thus  showing,  that  while  there 
was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  duties  collected,  there  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  duties  paid  at 
the  lake  ports. 

The  reader  will  find  under  the  head 
of  South  America,  in  the  "Industrial 
Resources,"  the  early  statistics  and  his- 
tory of  Chili.  The  following  table 
shows  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
first  six  months  in  1852,  in  duty-paid 
goods. 

From  Importo.  Exports. 

Argentine  provinces $482,277  $120 

Belgium  86,343  1,382 

Brazil 103,191  107,848 

Bolivia 1.928  77,441 

China  77,360  86,125 

California  •. 1,131.431  704,550 

Central  America 36,607  5,574 

England 2,867,479  2,944,108 

Ecuador 52,710  15,174 

France 1,134,978  394,443 

Germany 947,519  183,583 

Holland 106,492  1,599 

Mexico 7,808  4,145 

New  Grenada 470  233,805 

Peru 506,860  795 

Spain 96,546  17,348 

Sardinia 36,995  8,497 

Sandwich  Islands 2,873  24.912 

United  States 781,022  163,440 

Prussia —  458 

Denmark  —  1,142 

Sweden  and  Norway —  8,397 

Uruguay —  102,873 

In  the  same  period  of  1851,  the  exports  were 
$6,126,546 ;  imports,  $6,542,795. 
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ART.XII.-DEPARTMENT  OF   INDUSTRY   AND  ENTERPRISE. 


TALIATERRO     P.    SHAFFNER,    ESQ.,    OF     KENTUCKY, 
PRESIDENT  NEW-ORLEANS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  ETC.,  ETC. 


WBim  i  $ortnu'L 
No.  28. 

Mr.  Shaffner,  though  still  a  young  man,  were  calculated  to  inspire  elevated  thought! 
scarcely  thirty-one  years  of  age,  has  per-  and  teach  the  true  paths  of  happiness  here 
formed  an  active  and  useful  part  in  extend-    and  hereafter. 

ing  the  character  and  influences  of  our  In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Shaffner,  having 
great  western  country.  His  father  was  a  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  determined 
native  of  Maryland,  though  from  a  stock  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  Permitting  no 
which  originally  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  idle  time  to  elapse,  he  at  once  made  the 
and  are  known  both  in  the  Revolutionary  necessary  arrangements,  and  entered  the 
and  late  war.  His  mother  was  a  Virginian,  office  of  Samuel  M.  Semmes,  Esq.,  of  Cum- 
of  German  origin.  In  1835,  being  then  in  berland,  Maryland,  an  eminent  jurist  of  that 
his  thirteenth  year,  he  accompanied  a  city.  But  he  did  not  devote  himself  ex- 
relative  to  St.  Charles  county,  Missouri,  clusively  to  Blackstone,  Coke  and  Chitty. 
and  participated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Under  the  especial  instruction  of  the  Princi- 
town  of  Flint-hill,  in  that  county,  and  was  pal  of  the  Alleghany  Academy,  he  applied 
actively  engaged  in  all  the  varieties  of  himself  to  the  perfection  of  those  attain- 
western  forest  life.  In  the  store,  driving  merits  which  he  had  commenced  under  his 
the  team,  at  the  plow,  with  the  axe,  he  own  guidance,  and  which  were  to  invest 
toiled  faithfully — enduring  with  patient  him  with  those  advantages  which  were  most 
and  becoming  fortitude  the  privations  and  essential  aids  in  the  development  of  his 
wearying  cares  and  labors  of  frontier  life.        energetic  character. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  he  repaired  to  By  way  of  relieving  the  monotony  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  obtained  a  situa-  close  and  steadfast  application,  Mr.  Shaff- 
tion  in  a  small  clothing  store,  at  the  very  ner,  in  time  of  vacation,  undertook  pedee- 
liberal  salary  of  $10  per  month.  His  trian  tours  to  neighboring  states,  visiting 
monthly  profits  amounting  to  the  extraor-  all  the  institutions  of  learning  and  other 
dinary  sum  total  of  one  dollar !  Not  de-  institutions  of  interest  in  the  states,  north, 
pressed  by  this  seemingly  insufficient  en-  south  and  east.  In  these  excursions  he 
couragement,  he  was  constant  in  his  at-  rendered  himself  familiar  with  the  history 
tention  to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  and  character,  the  statistics  and  people  of 
had  the  satisfaction,  soon  afterwards,  of  every  important  town  or  city  in  the  middle, 
finding  his  assiduity  rewarded  with  a  liberal  eastern,  and  southern  states.  His  topo- 
increase  of  remuneration.  Thus  passed  graphical  knowledge  alone,  has  to  him  been 
the  first  year  in  his  new  occupation ;  the  invaluable,  and  his  impressions  of  the 
beginning  of  the  next  found  him  engaged  in  whole  eastern  and  southern  portion  of 
an  extensive  fancy  silk-house,  at  a  liberal  this  great  republic  are  almost  as  thorough 
salary.  and  perfect  as  if  they  were  the  result  of 

During  this  period,  from  1838  to  1840,  he  laborious  and  scientific  surveys.  His  motto 
employed  his  nights  (that  others,  similarly  seems  to  have  been:  "What  is  worth 
situated,  gave  to  amusements  and  some-  understanding  at  all,  is  worth  understand- 
times  to  more  objectionable  pleasures,)  in  ing  well;**  and  consequently  he  has  not 
constant  and  close  study  of  the  useful  been  content  with  less  than  a  thorough 
branches  of  education,  thus  making  atone-  knowledge  of  all  he  has  investigated, 
ment  for  early  disadvantages,  and  paving  Returning  to  Louisville  in  May,  1843, 
the  way  for  future  usefulness.  Of  a  re-  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profet- 
ligious  cast  of  thought,  with  a  native  in-  sion ;  having  made  an  office  connection 
stinct  and  dread  of  contact  with  vice,  he  with  Hon.  Charles  T.  Flusser,  a  gentleman 
avoided  such  evil  company  as  youth  is  often  of  learning  and  ability,  of  the  most  fitsci- 
prone  to — the  allurements  of  the  wine-cup,  nating  and  enlarged  conversational  and 
the  race-course,  and  the  card-table — finding  social  qualities,  but  utterly  disinclined  to 
agreeable  companionship  among  those  who   the  drudgery  and  labor  of  professional  doty. 
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The  position  pf  the  young  barrister  was  statistics  and  general  useful  information, 
trying  in  the  extreme.     Without  money,  or  which  appeared  in  1847.* 
connexions,  which  are  more  valuable  than  His  attention  had  become  fixed  upon  that 
money,  he  found  the  means  of  success  most  wonderful  invention  which  conveys  intel- 
difficult  of  attainment.  ligence  with  the  wings  of  lightning  and 
Notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  through  outstrips  the  wind.     Being  at  Baltimore 
the    kind   offices  of  Dr.   Samuel    Griffith,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  1844,  he 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  the  practice  of  became   interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
his  profession  ;  and,  while  he  was  perfect-  line  of  electric  telegraph  then  in  course  of 
ing  his  knowledge  of  the  science  of  law,  construction  by  the  government,  between 
materially  advanced  his  knowledge  of  its  Washington  and  Baltimore,  under  the  super- 
Dorms  and  practical  ethics.  vision  of  Professor  Morse.     He  was  com- 
In  1844,  he  was  selected  to  act  as  editor  pletely  charmed  by  it,  and  at  once  applied 
of  the  leading  publication  of  the  Order  of  himself  to  its    study,    with  the    view  of 
Odd  Fellows,  issued  in  Baltimore.     Having  ultimately  embarking  in  that  business, 
attained  to  the  highest  grade  of  office,  and  In  1847,  Mr.  Shaffner  commenced  active 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  to 
in  the   United   States,  he  brought  to  the  the  West  and  South,  but  particularly  the 
magazine    great    influence  and    increased  latter.     Knowing  the  affinity  between  the 
patronage.      His    efforts    were    generally  two  interests,  he  devoted  every  energy  to 
sustained   by   the  popular  opinion  of  the  bring  about  that  connection.     After  many 
members  of  that  institution,   and  his  de-  efforts,  embarrassed  by  legal  difficulties,  and 
cisions  upon  questions  of  the  laws  of  the  retarded  by  disputed   rights    between  the 
Order  are  referred  to  even  at  this  day  as  patentees  and  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Mr.   Shaffner 
authority,  and  many  of  them  are  blended  in  connected  himself  with  the  latter,  and  com- 
the  codes  of  the  states.  menced  the  line   from   Louisville  to  New- 
Being  also    an  eminent  brother  of  the  Orleans,  with  the  view  of  using  the  House 
Masonic  fraternity,  and   of  the   Order    of  system  of  telegraphing  upon  it.     After  con- 
Knights-Templar,    etc.,    he    was  selected  siderable  progress  had  been  made,  south  as 
to  edit  one  of  the   official  organs  of  that  well   as   east  of  Louisville,   Mr.    Shaffner 
institution,  in  1845 ;  and  the  productions  of  became  convinced  that  the  House  system 
his  pen,  numerous,  and  elucidating  various  was  wholly  useless   and  impracticable  at 
subjects,  were  received  with  peculiar  favor  that  time,  particularly  in  a  southern  climate, 
wherever  read.     They  were  always   dis-  and  he  accordingly   abandoned  the  enter- 
tinguished    by    manifestations    of   mature  prise,  and  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the 
judgment  and  a  depth  of  thought,  indicating  patentees    of   the    Morse    telegraph,    and 
the   labor  of  mind  rather    than    the  pru-  ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  the  right, 
nency  of  fancy,  or  the  ephemeral  flittings  in  conjunction  with  William  Tanner,  Esq.,  of 
of  the  imagination.  Frankfort,  Ky.      The  first  Morse  section, 
Prom  1842  to  1846  he  was  a  liberal  con-  connecting  the  East  with  the  West  and  the 
tribator  to  various  literary  publications,  and  South»  was  constructed  by  these  gentlemen, 
miring  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period  a100©*8"1*  of  a  "val  hl»e  *wult  at  the  same 
was  an  active  correspondent  of  several  of  time  bv  O'Reilly,  south  of  Louisville. 
the  leading  papers  of  the  day  After  tQe  completion  of  the  first  section 
About  the  year   1844,  he  was   elected  ofthe  New-Orleans  and  Ohio  line,  Mr.  Shaff- 
Sacretary    of    the    Kentucky    Historical  ner    proceeded    to    connect    New-Orleans 
8ociety.   and  was  continued  in  the  office  dlrect  Wlth  ?'•  i*"1*  and  the  Grcat  Wort» 
through  several  successive  years.     Whilst  bJ  a  ranSe  ^ough  Nashville,  Paducah  and 
conducting  the  correspondence  of  the  so-  Cairo/  which  was  completed  in  1850.    He 
ciety,  his  reports,  containing  a  vast  variety  jwociated  with   him,    in    this   enterprise, 
of  interesting  and   valuable  matter,   were  Messrs.  Thomas  C.  McAfee  and  Brother. 
read  with  uncommon  interest.     Abstracts  Before  th«  £0l?;P,el1011  of  ,thl8  hne»  beImJ  » 
were  made  from  them  and  diffused  through  nvaI  to  O  Rcilly,  he  took  active  steps  to 
the  publications  of  the  country.  prevent  that  gentleman  from  extending  his 
In   1844,  Mr.  Shaffner  was  chosen  Re-  hnes  west  of  St.  Louis.     He  associated  with 
cording  Secretary  of  the  Home  and  For-  hlm  tMr*  Isaac  M-  Veitch'  of  ,St   Louis,  a 
sign  Missionary  8ociety  of  the  Methodist  gentleman  of  great  energy,  and  well  suited 
CSarch  South,  of  which  church  he  has.been  g*  ■»!*  «J  •nterpme.      Notwithstanding 
an  exemplary  and  worthy  member  for  nearly  Mr    O  ReiUy  had  a  large   force  at  work, 
twenty  years.  erecting  the  line  west  of  St.  Louis,  Mr. 

Among  the  latest  of  Mr.  Shaffner's  literary  *  He  had  been  appointed  Commissioner  Jbr 

labors,  with  the  exception  of  his  fragment  nearly  all  the  states,  and  through  his  indefatigable 

«xt»«  ;K.,t;  i.L-  »«  »K«  .nnnai.  ««.!  m.»?.in..  exertions,  laws  were  passed  by  aeTeral  of  the  state 

contributions  to  the  annuals  and  magazines,  lefi.i.tures  for  ^  betteTuklai  of  depositions  and 

was  the  Kentucky  Register,  a  duodecimo  of  acknowledgments  of  deeds. 
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Shaffner  visited  all  the  leading  towns  on  and  proved  eminently  successful,  and  the  fiscal 

near  the  Missouri  River,  and  made  addresses  affairs  have  been  reduced  to  the  most  exact 

to  the  people,  setting  forth  and  explaining  and  discriminating  system.     Acting  in  con- 

the  claims  of  Morse,   and  convincing  the  cert  with  William  Tanner,  Esq.,  president, 

public  of  the  justness  and  propriety  of  re-  and  J.  D.  Re  id,  Esq.,  superintendent,  the 

munerating  the  genius  to  which  the  country  most  extensive  combinations  of  lines  in  the 

was  indebted  as  having  first  conceived  this  world  have  been  brought  under  the  same 

grand  invention.     He  wa6  fortunate  in  pro-  harmonious  management,  and  are  found  to 

curing  the    almost   entire   and  unanimous  work  admirably  together,  promising  a  most 

popular  feeling  and  patronage  in  his  favor,  abundant  harvest   of   utility  and   its    fair 

and  consequently  commenced  the  line  forth-  equivalent. 

with.  After  a  display  of  the  most  extra-  From  having  been  one  of  the  most  prudent 
ordinary  energy  by  the  O'Reilly  agents,  the  and  energetic  men  of  the  age,  Mr.  Shaffner 
field  was  abandoned  by  his  workmen,  and  has  not  toiled  in  vain.  In  addition  to  the 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  poles  were  left  accumulation  of  other  interests,  he  has  be- 
to  storm  and  time,  wholly  useless  and  barren  come  proprietor  of  the  largest  amount  of 
of  wire.  telegraph  capital  in  the  western  and  south- 
Mr.  Shaffner  and  his  associate,  Mr.  em  country,  and,  except  the  patentees, 
Veitch,  proceeded  with  their  line  until  they  doubtless  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
reached  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  This  immense  interest  demands  and  receivee 
having  no  authority  to  run  their  line  upon  his  constant  attention  ;  and  his  whole  time 
the  soil  of  the  red  man,  crossed  westward  and  undivided  labors  are  devoted  to  the 
of  the  Missouri,  and  extended  their  enter-  exclusive  duties  he  owes  as  sole  conductor 
prise  some  hundred  miles  in  that  direction,  of  the  management  of  the  one  line,  and  the 
along  the  border  of  the  territory  to  St.  co-operative  services  be  most  assiduously 
Joseph,  beyond  Fort  Leavenworth.  This  renders  as  secretary  of  the  united  lines, 
line  proves  to  be  profitable,  and  is  of  great  In  both  stations,  he  employs  that  prudent 
value  and  utility  to  the  government,  in  economy  and  untiring  energy  which  have 
relation  to  the  Indian  and  army  affairs.  distinguished  him  in  every  station  he  bat 
After  the  completion  of  the  St.  Louis  and  occupied  ;  and  the  beneficial  results  arifing 
New-Orleans  line,  Mr.  Shaffner  was  elected  therefrom  are  visible  in  the  improved  con- 
three  successive  times  by  decisive  majorities,  dition  of  the  resources  and  revenues  of  the 
president  of  that  company,  with  exclusive  lines,  as  far  as  he  controls, 
control  and  power  as  to  its  management ;  It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Shaffner  devoted 
and  he  continues  in  that  office.  His  inde-  his  whole  time  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  official 
fatigable  efforts  and  consummate  skill  in  undertakings.  Perhaps  such  another  instance 
conducting  this  line,  won  him  the  merited  of  complete  absorption  in  the  performance  of 
compliments  of  his  friends,  and  excited  the  what  he  considers  his  duties,  is  not  to  be 
unqualified  admiration  of  those  who  under-  found.  Without  hesitation,  he  enters  upon 
stood  the  perplexing  nature  of  his  position,  and  prosecutes  the  most  arduous  and  dufi- 
Having  to  contend  with  the  most  remarkable  cult,  not  to  say  hazardous,  tasks  that  cools' 
tornadoes  and  floods,  he  had  the  ability  and  be  imposed.  In  the  office,  he  is  unremh- 
energy  to  overcome  every  difficulty ,  and  ting,  and  consequently  performs  an  enor- 
this  line,  under  his  admirable  management,  mous  amount  of  labor.  But,  when  he  deems 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  it  expedient,  he  is  out  upon  the  line,  partak- 
successful  lines  in  the  West.  To  him  ing  of  the  toil  and  exposure,  and  braving  the 
alone  the  public  is  indebted  for  its  continua-  severest  weather  and  the  most  perilous 
tion.  situations.  His  efforts  to  keep  up  the  tele- 
Mr.  Shaffner,  having  devised  a  system  of  graphic  connections  between  New-Orleasf 
finance,  superior  to  any  used  on  the  southern  and  St.  Louis,  with  uninterrupted  regularity} 
lines,  and  that  a  similar  system  might  be  while  the  Ohio  River  was  filled  with  floatimf 
realized  by  the  New-Orleans  and  Ohio  Com-  ice,  crushing  and  grating  against  the  shores 
pany,  was  unanimously  elected  secretary  — constantly  crossing,  while  steam  navisa- 
of  that  important  line,  connecting  New-  tion  was  entirely  suspended— when  tie 
Orleans  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Wheel-,  common  ferries  plied  no  more,  and  laborers 
ing  and  Pittsburgh.  In  May,  1852,  a  few  and  men,  used  to  exposure,  refused  to  en- 
days  after  his  election,  the  O'Reilly  or  counter  the  hazardous  enterprise,  even  fir 
"  People's  Line"  from  New-Orleans  to  the  certainty  of  rich  reward—commandes1 
.Louisville  was  united  with  the  former,  and  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  He  was 
thus  another  large  range  of  nearly  one  not  to  be  deterred  by  danger  or  severity  of 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  was  placed  weather.  Succeeding  in  securing  the  ser- 
under  his  official  supervision.  vices  of  two  of  his  men,  he  daily  crossed  the 
His  efforts  in  his  department  of  the  Ohio,  battling  with  the  floating  ice,  that 
management  of  this  vast  range  of  lines  have  momently  threatened  to  crush  his  frail  bark, 
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tagn  him  and  hU  companions  to  $300,000  per  annum,  and  this  large  sum 

j  grave.      But  providence   smiled  comes  under  his  special  supervision  in  its 

sac  unparalleled  efforts  to  preserve  a  disbursement.    That  it  has  been  scanned 

hie  connection ;    and   he  had  the  with  unwavering  fidelity  and  consummate 

ion  of  knowing,  while  his  general  ability,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  who 

was   unimpaired,  that  he  had   per-  witness  the  unflinching  and  active  zeal  with 

a  great  service,  from  which  one  of  which  he  pursues  the  difficult  and  intricate 

emperament  and  less  determination  labors    by   which  he    is   surrounded,   and 

have  shrunk  as  a  thing  impractica-  which  would  puzzle  and  confuse,  if  not 

overwhelm  any  one  less  methodical  and  less 

acquaintance  and  connection  of  Mr.  indefatigable.      The   system  is    to  him   a 

ft  with  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  and  science,  and  he  comprehends  it  in  general 

tor  Morse,  have  been  intimate   and  and  particular.     There  is  nothing  beyond 

rreeable  to  all  parties.     He  has  on  all  the  grasp  of  his  quick  perception,  and  no 

is,  and  with  the  earnest  eloquence  minutis  too  small  to  escape  his  penctra- 

distinguishes  his  conversations   or  tion. 

iddrcsscs,  defended  the  rights  of  the  Mr.  Shaffner  is  a  young  man,  notwith- 
o  the  profitable  results  of  bis  great  standing  his  active  life  has  devolved  the 
m  ;  and  to  his  ability  and  persevering  performance  of  more  labors  upon  him,  and 
much  of  the  favorable  feeling  which  caused  him  to  encounter  more  vicissitudes 
hroughout  the  community  towards  than  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  twice  the* 
oderatum  is  decidedly  due.  number  of  years.  Strictly  temperate  in  his 
financier,  Mr.  ShalTner  has  exhibited  habits,  undeviating  in  the  performance  of  the- 
nce and  foresight  which  have  com-  duties  which  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
.  the  confidence  of  the  many  large  inculcate,  blest  with  all  that  can  make  home 
nd banking  houses  with  which  he  has  happy,*  he  can  be  pointed  to  as  an  example 
■iness  transactions.  The  revenues  worthy  of  all  imitation  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lines  with  which  he  is  connected  as  hoped  his  years  of  usefulness  and  happiness 
nt  or  secretary,    amount  to   about  may  be  extended  to  "  a  green  old  age." 
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promised  a  further  notice  of  the  Fair  Among  the  most  prominent  contributions 
South  Carolina  Institute,  which  we  was  a  steam-engine  from  the  extensive 
i  pleasure  of  attending  in  November  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Cameron,  Mus- 
Charleston,  The  pleasing  task  has  tard  &  Co.,  which;  in  the  estimation  of 
acharged  for  us  by  our  friend,  Edwin  numerous  practical  judges,  who  have  closely 
t,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  as  follows  : —  inspected  it,  is  a  fine  model  of  handsome 
ra  Carolina  Industrial  Institutk.  and  substantial  workmanship.  It  comes  en- 
»ng  the  associations  at  the  South  for  tire  and  unaided  from  the  hands  of  young 
amotion  of  industrial  pursuits,  the  Charleston  mechanics. 
Carolina  Institute  for  the  encourage-  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  elevated  upon  a 
»f  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  platform,  stood  specimens  of  ornamental 
ow  holds  a  prominent  position.  Its  cast-iron  railing  and  floors,  exquisitely 
ttd  noble  objects  have  attracted  the  worked,  manufactured  at  great  expense  and 
ion  and  secured  the  aid  of  the  State  labor,  by  Mr.  C.  Werner,  of  this  city. 
atnre,  and  the  Association  is  busily  Near  these,  specimens  of  animals  and 
sd  in  providing  funds  for  the  erection  birds,  from  the  museum  of  the  Charleston 
irge  and  commodious  Exhibition  Hall  College,  prepared  by  Professor  F.  S. 
tries  ton.  Having  been  a  gratified  visi-  Holmes,  among  them  the  celebrated  head 
all  of  the  public  Fairs  of  the  Institute,  and  horns  of  a  gigantic  moose — a  great 
employ  a  few  spare  moments  in  writ-   curiosity. 

d  condensing  from  published  reports  A  cotton  gin,  manufactured  by  8.  L. 
'account  for  the  Review  of  the  Fourth  Burns,  of  St.  Mary's,  Ga. ;  a  patent  exctl- 
d  Exhibition  in  November  last. 

»  Fair  of  1852  was  opened  on  the  *  In  1845,  Mr.  Shsffhcr  wo«  rasrricd  to  Miss 
a  of  16th  November,  at  the  temporary  ^att,  of  Worcester,  Majjachusctti.,  among  whose 
11  .i        *i.    n*i    i  i  o  family  connections  are  Mrs.  Fllmore,  tno  Lelands, 

ig  erected  on  the  Citadel  Square.  stowos  etc. 
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sior  straw-cutter  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  by  other  things,  is  a  desideratum.     Mr.  A. 

£.  T.  Taylor  6l  Co.  McLeish,  of  this  city,  a  substantially  con* 

A  number  of  pretty  and  delicate  articles  structed  Dray,  on  a  large  scale.     The  fac- 

of  embroidery  and  ornamental  work,  paint-  tories  were  rather  slimly  represented.    We 

ings,  daguerreotypes,  maps,  &c.  saw  nothing  from  GraniteTille  or  from  the 

In  this  department  the  ladies  have  been  Paper  Mills  of  our  own  state.  Mr.  Joseph 
busy.  That  large  Quilt,  made  by  fairy  fin-  Walker  contributed  some  good  specimen! 
gers  in  Winnsboro',  together  with  several  of  Printing  and  Wrapping  Paper,  from  Fay- 
smaller  ones,  and  innumerable  minute  spe-  etteville  and  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina, 
cimeus  of  embroidery,  millinery,  and  man-  Mr.  F.  Lynch,  of  Cheraw,  made  a  very  re- 
tua-making,  from  Orangeburg,  Barnwell,  spectable  exhibit  of  the  fruits  of  his  flour- 
Charleston,  Sumter,  and  other  districts,  ishing  Shoe  and  leather  Factory  in  that 
would  induce  a  "  mis-woman- th rope"  to  town.  Our  neighbors  of  Christ  Church 
confess  that  Eve's  daughters  do  not  always  and  St.  Andrew's  Parishes  and  Greenville 
limit  their  industrial  efforts  to  the  destruc-  District,  who  acquitted  themselves  so  hand- 
tion  of  piano- forte  keys,  and  the  perusal  of  somely  in  Broom  Manufacturing  last  year, 
love  sonnets.  Many  of  their  contributions  we  do  not  find  among  the  representatives  of 
display  hard  work,  as  well  as  tact  and  in-  Home  Industry  at  the  fair  this  year, 
genuity.  The  South  Carolina  Rope  Manufactory, 

Two  luscious-looking  lemons,  in  a  glass  (Paine  &  Lucas,  agents,)  was  represented 

case,  raised  from  a  small  tree  in  the  garden  by  two  substantial  coils  of  that  useful  arti- 

of  Miss  P.  Bakkley,  of  Winnsboro',  which  cle.     Good  judges  who  have  examined  it, 

bore  twenty-six,  and  weighing,  when  pluck-  say  "  they'll  be  hanged?'  if  it  is  not  as  good 

ed,  one  pound  each — show  that  the  horti-  an  article  as  can  bo   got  from  Kentucky, 

cultural  spirit  is  up  with  the  ladies  of  the  The  good  ••  Old  North  State1'  sent  us  several 

upper  districts.  bales  of  cloth  from  her  manufactories. 

A  sweet  little  Papier  Machc,  made  en-  Hals  of  home  manufacture,  contributed  by 
tirely  and  unassisted  by  two  industrious  Messrs.  Dibble  &  Hawi.ry.  The  first- 
young  ladies  of  this  city,  was  the  admira-  named  gentleman  has  been  engaged  in  the 
tion  of  every  visitor  at  the  fair.  hat  trade  in  this  city  for  many  years.     Mr. 

Our  southern  mechanics  ought  to  be  en-  Hawley's  establishment  in  Columbia  is  on 

couraged.     They  are  improving  both  in  en-  a  considerable  scale.    The  hats  exhibited  by 

teprisc  and  inventive  powers  him  at  the  fair  of  last  year  were  very  highly 

The  Stkaw-citter,  exhibited  by  E.  T.  spoken  of,  and  maintained  a  high  standing 

Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Columbus,  (la.,  is  quite  in  the  distribution  of  awards.      With  the 

a  curiosity  of  its  kind.     This  machine  is  re-  exception   of  one  or  two  materials  which 

markahlc  for  its  strength  and   simplicity  of  cannot  be  procured  here,  the  whole  fabric, 

construction  ;  not  easily  put  out  of  order,  shaping,  polishing  and  finishing  of  these 

and  works  as  rapidly  as  a  hand  can  possibly  hats,  are  executed  over  his  store  in  Colum- 

fced  it.     The  knives  are  of  fine  cast  steel,  bia.     We  can   testify  to  this  fact,  ha\ing 

nineteen  in  number,  with  a  cutting  edge  of  stood   by  and  witnessed   a  portion  of  the 

thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet.     They   work  operation  in  several  of  its  stages,  in  the 

against  nothing  but  the  material  to  be  cut,  hands  of  the  workmen.     People  are  loth  to 

and  therefore  do  not  wear  out  the  machine,  believe  that  such  things  can  be  manufar- 

or  soon   become   dull.     They   are   readily  tured  at  home,  and  many  insist  that  all  the 

sharpened  in  a  few  minutes  without  remov  materials  used  in  making  hats  as  well  as 

ing  them  from  their  places.      These  most  some  other  things,  are  brought   from  th« 

useful  instruments  have  been  admired  by  all  North,  and  merely  brushed  up  for  display 

who  have  seen  them,  and  have  been  award-  on  their  arrival  here.     But  an  inspection  of 

ed  premiums  at  the  fairs  North  and  South,  the  operation,  which  can  be  obtained  either 

where  they  have  been  offered  for  competi-  in  Columbia  or  this  city,  will  be  sufficient  to 

tion.     The  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Taylor  dispel  any  such  incredulity. 
&  Co.,  have  extensive  workshops  in  Colum-        Conspicuous  among  the  specimens  of  the 

bus,  where  they  make  all  their  own  ma-  fine  arts  was  Mr.  S.  N.  Carvalho's  original 

terials    for   the   machines    constructed    by  painting  of  the   Intercession  of  Motes  frr 

them.     The  foreman  of  the  establishment  Israel.     The  subject  is  from  Exodus,  ci 

appears  to  be  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  32,  7  to  15  vs. :  "  And  the  Lord  said  onto 

and  practical  knowledge.  Moses,  go  get  ye  down  from  the  Mount,  thy 

Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  of  Laurens  District,  people   nave    corrupted    themselves— th*7 

South  Carolina,    exhibited   a  Cotton  Seed  have   made  themselves  a  molten  calCud 

Planting  Machine,  which  makes  the  trenches,  have  sacrificed  to  it,  and  have  worships 

drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it  up  all  at  the  it.     Now,  therefore,  let  me  alone,  that  my 

same  time — a  valuable  economizer  of  time  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that 

and  labor,  which,  in  rural  affairs,  as  in  all  I  may  consume  them.    And  Moses  besought 
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the  Lord  his  God,  and  implored  him  to  turn  and  beautiful  art.    The  illusion  is  so  com* 

away   his   fierce   wrath    from   his   people,  plete  as  to  deceive  the  majority  of  passers 

Israel.     And  the  Lord  bethought  him  of  the  by,  who  almost  invariably  mistake   it   for 

evil  he  was  about  to  do  auto  them.     And  engraving.     This  collection  embraces  every 

Moses    turned   and   went  down   from  the  conceivable  style  of  plain  and  ornamental 

Mount."'      Moses  is  represented   standing  chirography,  evincing   great  proficiency  in 

with  one  hand  raised  to  heaven,  the  other  the  artist. 

pointing  to  Israel,  on  the  plain  below,  just  The    representation   in    needlework     of 
visible   through  the  rising  clouds  of  thick  Warwick  Castle,  very  like  a  real  painting, 
■moke,  with  which  the  Mount  is  surrounded,  attracted  general  notice.    Professor  Shkp- 
A  back  view  of  the  figure  is  given,  which  is  pard's  models  of  the  Koh-i-Noor  and  pend- 
d  raped  in  white.     The  thick  clouds  are  all  ants,  in  glass ;  Mr.  Hammerjkold's  archi- 
below  him ;   he  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  tecturul   plan  for  the  new  State  House  at 
summit  of  Sinai,  between  earth  and  heaven.  Columbia;  Mr.  Pilot's  Urn,  containing  in 
The  two  tables  of  the  testimony  are  resting  the  compass  of  little  more  than  an  inch,  the 
at  his  feet ;  they  are  written  correctly,  we  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer  and  Ten  Command- 
are   told,  in  the  original  Hebrew.      He   is  ments  ;  Miss  Howland's  Ornamental  Chair  ; 
barefoot,  as  he  stands  on  holy  ground,  and  the    Pine    Burr ;    Palmetto    and    Willow 
also    by    express   command.      The   Jews,  Baskets  ;  Toilet  Covers  ;  Wreaths  in  Shell- 
when  they  approach  the  sanctuary  on  cer-  work,  and  innumerable  specimens  of  fancy 
tain   occasions,  take  off  their  shoes — indi-  and  ornamental  work,  by  ladies,  daily  pour- 
eating  that  they  leave  all  earthly  thoughts  ing    in — each   appealing    to   the    different 
behind  them.      No  better   arrangement   of  tastes  of  amateurs  in  such  matters,  called 
the  figure  could  have  been  chosen  to  illus-  forth  many  expressions  of  admiration. 
trate   correctly   the  text ;    as   immediately  A    very    ingeniously    executed    plat    of 
afterwards,  (Exodus  32,  15,)  Moses  turned  Charleston,  cut  in  j>aste- board,  in  which  all 
and  went  down  from  the  Mount.     His  dra-  the  streets,  public  buildings,  &c,  are  cor- 
pery  is  white,  emblematic  of  the  purity  of  rectly    delineated    from  memory,   by    Mr. 
bis  motives.    He  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  Chas.  W.  Davis,  of  Sumter  ;   a  large  Quilt, 
with  dark  hair  and  beard,  in  opposition  to  crotchet  work,  the  fruits  of  the  great  Indus- 
trie general  manner  of  rendering  this  diffi-  try    and  skill   of   Miss    M.    A.    Yatjcs,  of 
cult  subject,  which  is  generally  with  white  Charleston;    an   exquisite   little  basket  of 
beard,  and  as  an  old  man.     The  text  (Deu-  pine-straw,  by  a  lady  of  Savannah;  a  very 
teronomy)  says  that  at  120  years,  Moses  antique  plat  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
was  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  eye  un-  a   valuable  relic,   rescued  from  threatened 
dimmed.  oblivion  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,   one   of  the 

A  novelty  in  Daguerreotyping  was  shown  Institute  Committee.     It  is  much  defaced, 

in  the  miniatures  of  Mr.  S.  Carpkntkr,  of  but  worthy  to  be  preserved  by  some  anti- 

Camden,  taken  by  electric  actum.     They  ex-  quarian. 

hibit  no  perfection  in  delineation,  but  for  Couch-making. — The  attention  of  visitors 

the  present  stage  of  the  art,  are  remarkable,  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  splendid  Cla- 

and  worthy  of  especial  attention  from  the  rence  Coach  of  Mr.  John*  Artman,  of  this 

curious  in  such  matters.     The  same  gen-  city,  the  work  of  native  mechanics,  valued  at 

tlrtnan   contributed  a  number   of  valuable  81,000,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance 

specimens  of  electro-gilding  on   steel,  and  and  luxury  which  a  prince  might  well  covet. 

tltdro  plating  German  silver.  Close  by  it,  a  most  picturesque  little   light 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ford,  one  of  our  young  fel-  Buggy,  good  enough  for  any  dashing  young 

low-citizens,  contributed  two  or  three  draw-  gallant  and  his  sweet-heart,  who  have  money 

ings,  executed  with  the  pen  very  skilfully,  enough,  in  partnership,  to  buy  it,  and  rcflcct- 

Mr.    J.    Windsor,   of  Columbia,   a   Topo-  ing  the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill   and 

graphical    Map,   prepared    with    excessive  taste  of  its  makers,  Messrs.  Smoak  A:  Ray, 

minuteness,  and  evidently  with  indomitable  of  Orangeburg,  C.  H.,  a  town  which  has  al- 

labor  and  patience.     Messrs.  ()*n<>RX.  Cook  ways,  at  our  fairs  here,  borne  away    high 

&  Glkx,  of  this  city,  an  extensive  Gallery  encomiums  in  this  branch  of  industry.    The 

of  Daguerreotype  Miniatures.     Mr.    P.  H.  painting,   which   has  been   much  admired, 

Hammkrbkold,  a  number  of  architectural  was  executed  by  a  negro,  in  the  employ  of 

designs — among  others,  a  plan  for  a  new  these  gentlemen. 

State  House  at  Columbia     Mr.  J.  A.  Pklot,  Saddlery  and  Harness,  from  the  manufac- 
of  this  citv,  a  most  exquibitc  collection  of  tories   of  Mr.   A.   McKknzie,  and  Messrs. 

Visiting,    \Vedding   and    Invitation   Cards,  Love    &    Wikxges— very    high  finish   and 

vntttn  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  finest  en-  substantial  work. 

graving,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  any  Book- Binding,  from  the  well-known    cs- 

thiiie  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  offered  tablishments  of  Mr.  Joskph  Walker   and 

njcre  by  transient  professors  of  this  difficult  Messrs.  Stokes  &  Gi'knveur,  equal   in  or- 
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namental  attractions  and  durability  to  any    tain,  afforded  ample  accommodations  for  the 
northern  work  of  the  same  kind.  exhibition,  that   the  association  has  been 

Plumbing. — Mr.    J.    F.   Church,   whose   moving  progressively  along,  increasing  in 
contributions  attracted  such  favorable   re-    interest,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  articles 
marks  at  the  last  fair,  was  at  his  post  again   each  year,  until  1851,  when  the  best  friends 
with  a  variety   of  fine  work  in  his  line,    of  the  enterprise  looked  in  perfect  amaze- 
Messrs.  Horton  &  Park  also  exhibited  the   ment  at  the  result  of  their  labors,  vastly  ex- 
results  of  their  labors  in  the  same  vocation,    ceeding  any  former  year.     Public  expecta- 
A  Patent  Rail- Road  Wheel,  by  Mr.  E.  D.    Hon  had  been  excited,  and,  measuring  the 
Baker,  of  this  city.     A  Sewing  Machine,  by   future  by  the  past,  many  had  allowed  thera- 
G.  W.  Pruden.     A  Fanning  Machine,  by  a   selves  to  expect  too  much,  and  consequently, 
gentleman  of  this  city.    Several  Cotton  Gins   in  their  first  impressions  at  the  late  fair,  ex- 
from   Georgia  and  Alabama.     A  barrel  of  pressed   some  disappointment.     All,  how- 
fine  Irish  Potatoes,  raised  on  his  farm  in  the   ever,  who  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
neighborhood  by  Mr.  G.  Dewitt,  arc  among   make  the  comparison,  were  compelled  to 
the  numerous  other  noticeable  contributions   admit  that  the  last  was  decidedly  the  best, 
which  we  have  not  hitherto  enumerated.         and  that  the  number  ofpersons  in  attend- 
Another  achievement  in  the  coach  line   ance  was  also  greater.    Two  large  halls  had 
was  by  Messrs.  Boatwriqht  &  Pomkroy,   been  added,  which  gave  more  room,  and  con- 
of  Columbia,  whose  superb  Rockaway,  with    sequently  the  appearance  of  less  crowd  of 
its  rich  crimson  drapery,  was  daily  making   articles  in  those  departments.     Many  other 
all  the  ladies  dissatisfied  with  their  present   conveniences  and  comforts  were  provided 
equipages,  and  beseeching  their  lords  for  a   on  the  ground,  reflecting  great  credit  upon 
new  turn-out  for  the  Jockey  Club  races  in   the  executive  committee  and  the  liberal  api- 
February.  rit  again  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 

Those  Bricks,  sent  by  the  Messrs.  Graves,  Macon,  for  the  good  taste  displayed,  and  the 
from  their  factory,  will  be  in  brisk  demand,  ample  accommodations  for  the  occasion, 
now  that  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa-  Among  the  premiums,  we  note  James  M. 
tions  are  helping  on  our  young  mechanics  Chambers,  Columbus,  Ga.t  best  Essay  on 
to  erect  comfortable  houses.  Door  Plates  the  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture, 
likewise  are  all  the  fashion,  and  the  samples  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  South, 
from  Columbia,  furnished  by  Mr.  Samuel  silver  pitcher,  worth  $50 ;  Charles  A.  Pea- 
S.  Harkod,  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  body,  Columbus,  Ga.,best  Essay  on  South- 
of  sending  away  for  our  supplies.  Iron  Rail-  ern  Horticulture,  embracing  the  culture  of 
ings,  as  ornamental  and  costly  as  may  be  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  silver  pitcher, 
desired,  can  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Werner.  $50;  Rev.  R.  Johnson,  Talbotton,  Ga.,  best 
Lead  Pipes  and  Bath*,  from  cellar  to  garret,  Essay  for  the  Cultivation  and  Preservation 
by  Mr.  Church,  and  Mr.  Park  will  erect  in  of  the  Sweet  Potato,  silver  pitcher,  $20; 
the  centre  ot  the  garden  as  pretty  a  foun-  Dr.  F.  H.  Gordon,  best  Essay  on  Clover  and 
tain  as  the  owner  would  like  to  pay  for —  other  foreign  grasses,  silver  pitcher,  $15. 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  his  work  Premiums  were  given  for  Field  Crops  and 
near  the  door,  which  collected  together  so  Cotton-bales.  Cattle — Devon s,  short-horns, 
many  spectators  around  it  every  day,  to  see  Ayrshire,  grades  and  natives,  working  ox- 
the  ball  forced  upwards  by  the  constantly  en.  Horses— of  all  work,  draft,  blood,  im- 
aacending  jet.  ported,  matched  and  single,  jacks  and  ja- 

Those  two  beautiful  boats  that  figured  so  nettes,  mules.  Sheep — imported  Merinos, 
conspicuously  in  the  Regatta — the  Violet  mutton  sheep,  south  downs,  lone  wools,  na- 
and  Southerner,  the  former  Charleston  built,  tives,  fat  mutton.  Swine — Small  breeders, 
were  sent  to  the  fair  for  inspection,  and  large  breeds.  Poultry,  foreign  and  domes- 
elicited  hundreds  of  flattering  encomiums  tic  ;  pork,  bacon,  and  beef;  dairy  products ; 
from  the  crowd.  honey  ;  household  products  ;  domestic  ma- 

The  buckets  from  Mr.  Hamlin's  Bucket  nufactures — silk,  needle-work,  shell- work; 
Factory  at  Mount  Pleasant  village,  are  de-  manufactures  other  than  domestic  ;  Fruits 
serving  of  prominent  notice,  as  highly  sue-  — pears,  peaches,  grapes.  Floriculture;  hor- 
cessful  experiments  in  a  new  and  important  ticulture  ;  fine  arts  ;  agricultural  imple- 
item  of  domestic  manufacture.  They  are  ments  ;  machinery ;  manufactures,  steel  and 
▼cry  substantial,  neatly  put  together,  and  iron;  manufactures  of  wood  ;  manufactures 
good  enough  for  any  housekeeper  in  the  of  leather  ;  manufactures  of  oils,  cements, 
land.  and  minerals  ;  manufactures  of  paper,  book- 

Wo  embody  some  additional  particulars  re-    binding,  and  drawings, 
lating  to  the  State  Fair  which  was  held  in         In  order  to  show  how  Georgia  goes  ahead 
October  last  at  Macon,  Georgia.    Ever  since    in   manufactures,   we   give   the  premiums 
1846,  we  learn  from  the  '*  Soil  of  the  South,"    awarded  for  Manufactures  other  than  Do* 
when  the  Ten-pin  Alley,  at  the  Stone  Moun-   mestic : 
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8terling    F.   Grimes,   Agent,  Columbus   the  soft  and  delicate  touches  of  the  pencil. 


Howard  Manufacturing  Company,  best  bale  The  display  of  animals  was  the  largest  by 

eenaburga,  cup,  worth  $10;  Win.  S.  Holt,  far  that  has  ever   been  seen  in   Georgia; 

Agent,    Macon    Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  the  poultry,  for  its  excellence  and 

best  bale  shirtings,  cup,  $5^John  S.  Linton,  merit,  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  has 

Agent,    Athens   Manufacturing  Company,  ever  been  witnessed  in  this  country. 
best  bale  kerseys,  cup,  85 ;  John  S.  Linton,        The  society  is  now  established  upon  a 

Agent,    Athens   Manufacturing'  Company,  sure  basis,  and  its  usefulness  to  the  country 

best  balit  stripes,  cup,  $5 ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Solo-  at  no  time  since  its  organization  has  been 

mons,  Twiggs  county,  best  coil  bear  grass  better  demonstrated  or  so  generally  appre- 

rope,  cup,  85;  Daniel  Grant,  Agent,  Hoot-  ciated  than  at  the  exhibition  just  closed.    It 

ensville  Manufacturing  Company,  best  coil  is  destined  to  work  a  great  revolution  in  the 

cotton  rope,  cup,  $5  ;  Athens  Manufacturing  industrial  habits  and  social  relations  of  the 

Company,  Athens,  John  S.  Linton,  Agent,  people  of  the  southern  states. 
best   bile   cotton  yarns,  all  numbers,  cup,        The  essays  upon  the   "  Treatment  and 

$10;     Athens    Manufacturing     Company,  Management  of  Slaves,"  and  "Agricultural 

Athens,  John  S.  Linton,  Agent,  best  bale  of  Education,*'  which  wore  not  reported  upon 

ticking,  cup,  85  ;  Messrs.  Green,  Carson  &  at  the  fair,  have  been  forwarded,  under  a 

Young,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  best  bale  of  cassi-  resolution  of  the  Executive  Board — the  for- 

mere,   10  bolts,  cup,  85.     Also,   premium  mer   to  Col.  James  Hamilton   Couper,   of 

recommended,    volume    S.    C.  A.   Society  Daricn,  and  the  latter  to  Dr.  N.  13.  Cloud,  of 

Transactions.  Alabama,   with   authority    to    each   to   as- 

The  judges  would  recommend  the  cassi-  sociate  any  two  disinterested  and  compe- 

meres  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Green,  Car-  tent  gentlemen  to  assist  in  reporting  upon 

•on  de  Young,  to  the  notice  of  southern  the  same  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 
merchants,  as  being  very  superior.  The  Miscellany  and  Reeieic,  published  at 

The  Planters'  Factory,  Butts  county,  pre-  Memphis,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Ebbert,  is  a 

tented  a  superior  lot  of  woolen  rolls.  new  magazine,  to  be  published  monthly  at ' 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  bleached  sheeting,  two  dollars  per  annum.      The  firbt  number 

exhibited  by  C.  Wcllaur,  Augusta,  is  enti-  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise.     The  editor 

fled  to  special  notice,  as  being  the  first  ever  copies  an  article  on  southern  school  books, 

bleached  in  Georgia.  Premium  recommended  which  we  published  last  September,  and  of 

— a  volume  S.  C.  A.  Society  Transactions,  which  we  thought  a  good  deal,  but  we  regret 

We  recommend  the  folio  wing  a  ward  to  Mrs.  that  he  struck  out  the  reference  in  it  to  the 

Stowe.  whose  Magnus  Apollo,  "George,"  is  Review,  though  acknowledging  in  another 

forced  to  run  away,  because  his  master,  en-  place  his  general  indebtedness. 
rious  of  his  mechanical  genius,  would  de-        The  Western  Journal,  at  St.  Louis,  is  still 

grade  him  to  the  plow  :  kept  up  with  spirit,  at  S3  per  annum.     The 

A  wood  model  of  steam-engine,  saw-mill  Literary  Gazette,  at  Charleston,  at  the  same 
attached,  by  J.  C.  Branch's  negro  boy,  Felix,  price.  The  Literary  Messenger,  at  Rich- 
Clark  county,  displaying  much  ingenuity,  mond  ;  but  of  this  we  would  say  a  word. 
Premium  recommended — set  of  bench  tools.  The  Messenger  has  now  reached  18   vol- 

Therc  were  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ex-  umes.     It   is   edited  by   one   of  the   most 

libitors,  says  the  *'  Soil  of  the  South" — an  talented  gentlemen  and  scholars  in  all  the 

increase  of  over  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  South,  and  has  in  its  service  a  host  of  able 

met  year.     The  number  of  visitors,  as  re-  contributors.     The  price  has  been  reduced 

MMted,  were  in  about  the  same  ratio.     Had  to  S3  per  annum.     Published  at  Richmond. 

-he  exhibition  been  held  about  three  weeks  The  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  edited  by 

ater,  the  number  of  visitors  would  have  in-  Frank  Ruffin.  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 

maaed,  it  is  thought,  several  thousand,  and  every   southern    agriculturist.     Appleton's 

the  receipts  of  the  society  from  fifteen  bun-  Mechanic's    Magazine,    monthly,    83     per 

Ired  to  two  thousand  dollars.     The  gale,  annum.     Whip  Review,  New- York,  83  per 

ehich  has  done  so  much  damage  to  many  annum.       Telegraphic     Magazine,      Xew- 

ttit*  of  the  country,  and  the  sickness  gene-  York.      Banker's  Magazine,  New- York,  85 

•ally,  have  kept  away  thousands  of  anxious  per  annum — embraces  a  thousand  subjects 

ruitors.  interesting  to  merchants  and  bankers,  and 

The  exhibition  has  excelled  that  of  last  should  have  a  wide  support  in  our  business 
rear,  in  every  department,  for  variety  and '  communities.     The  editor,  Mr.  Homan,has 

Mtent.     There   has  been  an   evident  and  accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  material 

nanifest  improvement  in  every  article  upon  upon  banks  and  bankers,  and  has  published 

exhibition,  from  the  slave,  with    his  rude  several  works,  which  can  he  obtained  from 

wooden  model  of  the  steam-engine,  to  the  his  office.     United  States  Review. — This  is 

exquisite  handiwork  of  the  accomplished  a  new  work,  published  by  Theo.    Foster, 

natron,  attaining  in  art,  with  her  needle,  to  New- York,  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the 
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Democratic    faith.      The    first   number    is  soon  upon    those   remote   but   growingly- 

handsomely  issued,  and  contains  many  able  interesting  regions.     The   work  it  by  vs. 

and  instructive  papers.     Three  dollars  per  Hastings  Macau  lay. 

annum.  RaiUroad  Journal,  New- York. —  The  Harpers  have  published  a  very  large 
Its  copious  material  recommends  it  to  the  and  beautiful  volume,  nandsomely  illustrated 
whole  internal  improvement  interests  of  the  with  portraits,  and  containing  biographical 
country,  and  for  ourselves,  we  acknowledge  sketches,  etc.,  of  the  most  dishi jruuhci 
an  amount  of  indebtedness  to  it  which  is  not  women  in  every  age  of  the  world,  from  the 
easily  repaid.  Literary  World,  New- York —  time  that  mother  Eve  listened  to  the  ser- 
Norton's  Gazette — two  valuable  works  for  all  pent's  wiles  to  that  which  saw  Mrs.  Bloomer 
literary  circles.  American  Cotton  Planter,  sport  so  gracefully  the  unmentionables. 
Montgomery,  Alabama — monthly,  £1  per  The  editor  is  Mrs.  Hale,  a  lady  whoie 
annum.  N.  B.  Cloud,  editor.  We  have  literary  laurels  have  been  acquired  in  the 
No.  1,  and  recommend  it  to  public  favor,  chair  of  the  Ladies1  Book,  and  in  very  many 
Hereafter  will  notice  more  fully.  American  interesting  contributions  to  the  pret>s.  The 
Railway  Times,  Boston.  We  lately  had  the  present  volume  contains  nearly  a  thousand 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  the  editor,  Henry  pages,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
L.  Jones,  and  cordially  recommend  his  a  casual  examination,  is  faithfully  executed, 
journal  as  one  of  wide  utility.  No  magazine  Full  extracts  are  given  from  the  writings  of 
bids  fairer  than  the  Southern  Ladies1  Book,  the  persons  introduced.  Mrs.  Hale  inserts 
of  which  wo  have  received  two  or  three  herself  in  the  Record  of  Women,  which  we 
numbers,  and  which  is  published  with  fine  will  not  fall  out  with  her  for  doing,  though 
engravings,  in  New- Orleans,  aj.  $3  per  it  strikes  us  as  a  little  singular  she  has 
annum.  Even  in  appearance  it  is  quite  omitted  the  name  of  Mrs.  Louisa  McCord, 
equal  to  anything  published  at  the  North,  daughter  of  Langdon  Cheves,  a  lady  who,  for 
The  fair  and  talented  editor  furnishes  a  vigor  and  grasp  of  thought,  and  chaste  and 
paper  upon  Women  of  Genius,  in  which  she  eloquent  composition,  is  not  excelled  by  any 
mourns  the  low  appreciation  in  which  their  of  her  sex  in  America.  If  she  had  written 
household  qualities  are  held  by  the  other  sex.  nothing  besides  Caius  Gracchus,  or  her 
This  is  a  mistake.  Men  revere  genius  quite  reply  to  Mrs  Oakcs  Smith  on  "Woman 
as  much  in  the  other  sex  as  they  do  in  their  and  her  Needs,"  which  we  published  last 
own.  In  neither  sex  is  it  very  desirable,  year  in  the  Review,  her  reputation  would 
matrimonially  speaking,  when  it  listens  to  have  been  established  upon  a  proud  and  high 
the  music  of  the  spheres  whilst  the  bailiff  basis.  In  fact,  her  protest,  in  the  nams  of 
makes  harsh  discord  at  the  door,  or  sweeps  the  the  women  of  America,  against  the  Am*- 
strings  of  Apollo  instead  of  rocking  the  zoni an  movement,  is  enough  in  itself  to  coo- 
cradle,  in  which  suffering  juvenility  frets  its  fcr  immortality. 

long  and  neglected  hours  away.     We  ask        Mrs.  Hale  has  expended  years  of  toil  upon 

pardon  for  these  household  intrusions,  which  this  work,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  valuable 

some  how  or  other  shock  rudely  our  dreams  contribution  to  the  library,  and  in  that  it  is 

of  poesy  and  romance,  and  render  life  at  calculated  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  the 

best  a  very  common-place  and  matter-of-  sex,  (to   enhance  their  estimate   of  them- 

fact  sort  of  an  affair.  selves  would  be   impossible— aside.)    We 

Mr.  French,  who  has  issued  three  volumes  hope  it  will  be  found  in  every  parlor  and 

of  historical  documents  relating  to  Louisiana,  library.     Mr.  Morgan  has  received  a  sup* 

is  out  again  with  a  fourth,  which  comprises  ply. 

the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Missis-       Joseph  W.  Fabens  has  written   a  work 
sippt  Valley,  with  the  Original  Narratives  of  entitled  Life  upon  the  Isthmus,  which  Mr. 

Marquette,  AUouez,  Membre,  Hennepin,  and  Putnam    publishes    in    his    Semi-monthly 

Anastase.     The  narrative   of  Marquette  is  Library,    and    which     Californians    ought 
published  from  the  original  manuscripts  of  keenly  to  appreciate.     In  the  same  series  of 

the  father,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  map  of  the  works  we  have  Picture*  of  St.  Petershtrgh, 

Mississippi  is  given.     The  translations  are,  by  Ed.  Jermann,  translated  from  the  Gef- 

for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  John  G.  Shea.  man. 

A  great  number  of  interesting  notes  have       The  Appletons  furnish  us,  through  J.  B 

been  added  by  Mr.  French.  Steel,  with  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  many 

The  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  by  Los-  fine  things  which  Mr.  Clsrk  has  for  several 

sing,  beautifully  illustrated,  has  now  reached  years  served  up  in  his  highly  interesting 

the  29th  number,  and  increases  in  interest,  and  sprightly  Knickerbocker.     The  vohtfte 

Kathay  is  a  neat  little  volume,  which  Put-  is  entitled  Knick-Knacks  from  an  Editor'* 
nam  has  furnished  us  through  Morgan,  of  Table. 

New-Orleans,  and  its  description  of  a  cruise       Professor  Riddell,  of  the   University  d 

fn  the  China  seas  will  furnish  us  some  notes  Louisiana,   not  long  since  exhibited,  at  i 

ior  an  article  we  are  expecting  to  publish  meeting  of  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of 
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New-Orleans,  a  Binocula  Microscope,  of  which  molasses  can  be  converted  mt<>  sugar, 
which  he  claims  the  invention.  It  is  de-  is  a  feature  in  this  machine  which  must 
scribed  at  length  in  Dr.  Axson's  Medical  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  planter  hern." 
Journal.  The  object  is  to  render  both  eyes  The  Hon.  Garnett  Andrews  delivered  a 
serviceable  in  microscopic  observations.  It  most  instructive  address,  of  which  he  has 
gives  perfectly  correct  views  in  length,  sent  us  a  copy,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Georgia 
breadth,  and  depth,  whatever  power  may  be  Inrftiute.  The  subject  of  slavery  is 
employed.  By  its  aid  the  microscopic  knife  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  rights,  in- 
can  he  exactly  guided  in  dissections,  and  the  terests.  and  duties  of  the  South  put  forth 
watch-inuker  and  artist  may  work  under  with  ability.  Upon  direct  trade  lie  truth- 
it  with  entire  certainty.  Altogether  it  is  an  fully  remarks,  that  all  our  merchants  require 
ingenious  piece  of  work,  and  from  personal  is  to  be  sure  of  a  market,  and  they  will 
inspection  we  can  speak  of  its  faithful  per-  import.  He  advocates  southern  direct  trade 
forma  nee  of  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  associations.  "  Instead  of  forming  an  as- 
more  than  can  be  claimed  for  any  other  sociatiou  of  millions  to  import  for  sale,  let 
instrument  of  the  kind.  thousands  be  combined  for  the  purpose  of 

Wc  noticed  in  our  last  an  improvement  importing  what  they  need  for  themselves,  or 

in  Susrir  Making,  in  use  in  British  Guiana,  the  retail  merchant  for  others.     There  arc 

but  had  not  space  for  the  following  letter  on  men  enough  now  in  Macon  who  need  a  ship- 

the  subject,  by  D.  G.  Bretton,  a  practical  load  of  bagging,  coffee,  sugar,  and  perhaps 

sugar  manager,  at  present  in  Louisiana,  and  blankets,  etc.,  etc." 

open  to  an  engagement  by  any  of  our  plant-        Chancellor  Cocke,  of  Miss.,  has  been  kind 

ers.     He  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  enough  to  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  Address  to 

office  of  the  Review.     We  give  the  letter :  the  People  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 

"  Having   had  occasion   to   visit  British  sippi,  and  Louisiana,  by  the   Committee  of 

Guiana  this    summer,    my   attention    was  the  Florence  Convention,  upon  the  construc- 

callcd  to  a  newly  invented  evaporating  sugur  tion  of  the  Neve-Orleans  and  Nashville  Road. 

pan.  in  ate  there,  and  which  was   giving  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  E.  H. 

great   satisfaction  to  the  sugar  planters  of  Foster,  junior.     The  address  contains  much 

that  country.      It  was  but  very  recently  in-  valuable  rail-road  material,  and  we  are  glad 

Tented  in  England,  and  is  called  "  Schroder's  to  perceive  that  the  committee  have  made 

Patent  Open  Disc  Pan  ;"  and  the  improve-  full  use  of  the  pages  of  the  Review.     We 

ment  consists — first,   in  its  greater  cheap-  wish  that   other  committees  would  bo  as 

■ess  as  compared  with  other  evaporations  ;  liberal  in  making  this  acknowledgment.     In 

and  second,  in  the  property  it  possesses  of  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  our  facts,  figures,  and 

crystallizing   syrups   at   a  temperature   at  arguments,  are  bodily  appropriated,  somc- 

which  sugar  cannot  carbonize.    Evaporation  times  with  the  courtesy  of  inverted  commas, 

by  this  pan  is  as  rapid  as  by  the  vacuum  oftencr  without ;  and  no  one  would  he  the 

pan,    while    the    expense,     including    the  wiser,  from  the  reports,  that  such  a  work 

royalty,  is  only  about  five  hundred  dollars,  ever  existed  as  the  Review.     Some  voluuti- 

"The  machinery  is  simple  enough.  It  nous  Texas  reports  lately  came  into  our 
consists  of  a  series  of  discs,  revolving  upon  hands  which  are  of  this  character.  Now, 
an  axle,  which  may  he  turned  by  hand  gentlemen,  instead  of  the  ungracious  task 
or  steam-power,  and  which  at  every  revolu-  of  hiding  our  light  under  a  bushel,  whilst 
tion  exposes  the  liquid  or  syrup  that  adheres  we  are  doing  our  best  to  place  it  on  tho 
to  them  to  atmospheric  evaporation.  It  house-top,  if  you  are  rail-road  men  in  ear- 
moves  in  a  pan  containing  tiers  of  steam  nest,  you  ought  to  insist  that  no  man  be 
pipes  supplied  with  steam  from  the  engine  even  allowed  to  take  stock  who  is  not  a  sub- 
boiler,  and  having  the  necessary  machinery  scriber  or  a  reader  of  the  Review ;  since, 
connected  with  them  for  condensation.  The  before  God,  we  are  an  original  offender  in 
pan  is  about  4£  feet  diameter;  and  the  this  matter  of  rail-roads,  and  have  toiled 
discs,  separated  by  pieces  on  the  spindle  night  and  day  this  last  eight  years  to  rouse 
which  supports  them,  work  at  a  distance  the  people  in  their  favor,  and  to  furnishfacts 
from  each  other  of  from  three  to  four  inches,  and  figures  around  which  the  fancy  of  ora- 

**  The   beauty  of  this    machine  consists  tors  might  play  !     Give  us  the  credit,  or,  at 

in  the  simplicity  of  the  construction,  which  least,  the  subucribers  which  it  might  bring, 

allows  accidental  injury  to  be  repaired  by  the  and  we  will  let  you  off. 
commonest  workman.   The  operation  of  the        We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Pierre  Soule, 

pan  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  quality  of  of  Louisiana,  for  valuable  congressional  and 

the  sugar  is  decidedly  improved,  while  the  executive  documents. 

molasses,   or  rather    uncryst  alii  zed    syrup,        We  arc  obliged  to  the  author,  Dr.  H.  A. 

if  readily  treated  with  it  again,  and  makes  Ramsay,  of  Columbia  county,  Georgia,  for 

a  sugar  of  fair  quality.     The   facility  with  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  upon  the  Medical 
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Treatment  and  Physiological  Peculiarities  such,  and  why  should  we  say  anything  hard 

of  Negroes,  in  which  he  endorses  the  views  on  the  subject.    Our  bills  are  sent  out  again, 

put  forth  through  our  Review  and  the  medi-  We  are  ready  to  make  any  corrections — to 

cal  journals  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  with  addi-  do  any  and  every  thing  that  is  fair, 

tional  illustrations,  but,  we  think,  with  a  lit-  Send  money  or  orders  on  merchants, 

tie  too  much  severity  towards  his  brothers  For  Sals,  at  the  Office  of  De  Bow's  Re- 

of  the  lancet.     "  Where  doctors  disagree,"  view,  one  second-hand  Iron  Safe,  in  good 

however,  &c,  ozc.  condition — would  suit  a  planter  or  country 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Virginia  and  merchant,  price  $20. 
Tennessee  Rail-road  has  been  forwarded  to  One  complete  set  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
us, and  will  be  noticed  next  month.  view,  published  at  Charleston,  handsomely 

Wc    recommend    to    our    friends   visit-  bound,  22  volumes, 

ing    New-Orleans   who   may   be    desirous  One  complete  set  old  Southern  Review, 

of  having  a  place  for  themselves  or  families  8  volumes,  neatly  bound.     These  works  are 

upon  canvas,  to  visit  the  studio  of  Wm.  Z.  not  easily  obtained  complete,  and  are  dupli- 

Daker,  71  Canal-street,  where  they  will  find  cate  sets. 

the  portraits  of  many  of  our  citizens,  and  

secure  the  services  of  a  very  worthy  artist.  £  Work  for  every  Library. 

One  of  the  best  Female   Academies  in  . 

New-Orleans  is  that  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pagaud,  0nce  more  we  cal1  attention  to  the  "/*- 

upon  Tivoli  Circle.     The  school  buildings  dustrial  Resources" — a  work  we  have  pre- 

are   between   Triton   Walk   and   Nayades-  pared  and  published  at  great  labor  and  ex- 
street,  and  are  central,  and  yet  removed  from  whkh        ^     ^  ^  ^              ^ 
business,  noise,  and  dust — are  spacious,  well  r                                                     r 
aired,    and,   withal,   room    for   recreation,  ter  of  13  volumes  of  the  review  and  7  years, 

The  boarding  scholars  enjoy  peculiar  advan-  which  is  beautifully  printed,  handsomely 
tages  for  learning  French,  as  the  teachers  bound  into  three  volumes  of  600  pages  each, 
reside  in  the  house  ;  and  in  all  the  branches  ...,.«  i_ 
of  a  polite  education-vocal  and  instrumen-  or  1800  Pa*es  m  alI>  and  ls  Wlthal  thc  °* 
tal  music,  drawing  and  painting— great  pains  encyclopaedia  of  Southern  information  corn- 
are  taken  that  thc  professors  are,  in  all  re-  plete  in  every  department.  If  this  were  a 
spects,  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  is  Northern  work       ddled  about  lhc  ^^ 

vouched  for  them.  .     A            , ,  .         .           ,      ,       * 

.„  .        .           . .               A.            A.  every  planter  would  have  it,  and  why  nal 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an  other  un-  /.  r         „                                        *      . 

generous  and  unjust,  it  is  to  receive  the  maga-  8U8tam  **  wel1  one  of  your  own  enterprises! 

zinc  of  an  editor,  on  which  he  has  lavished  Considering  the  quantity  of  matter,  no  work 

toil,  sweat,  and  money,  year  after  year,  vith-  has  yet  bccn  pUDIwhed  in  the  country  at  so 

out  paving  for  it.  If  thc  result  of  carelessness,  ,                                .     Ao             .          , 

the  party  should  for  a  moment  reflect.    But  cheaP  a  Pnce>  t0  wlt»  *3  P^r  volume  (as  v. 

what  should  we  say  to  those  who  receive  our  Pay  the  postage  on  cash  orders  for  the  work 

bills  time  after  time,  and  time  again,  without  about  33  cents  per  vol.)     Ought  not  every 

the  slightest  nottee  ?  An  explanation  is  at  least  gubgcriber  to  the  Review  to  obtain  this  tnuy 

due  us.     We  are  asking  no  favors  in  this  ,..-,,              ..     ,.,.          .  ,      , .  .  ,_ 

thing.      If  a  subscriber  is  not  pleased  with  beautiful  and  compact  edition,  with  which  hi 

the  Review,  though  we  may  regret  it,  we  are  can  have,  or  we  will  have  for  him,  at  a  low 

still  quite  willing  that  he  should  pay  up  and  rate,  all  future  volumes  bound  uniformly! 

discontinue.      In  regard  to  non-paying  sub-  If    ,anters  cannot             ^  mcaIw 

scrioers  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  work.  \                            r                          .    . 

We  arc  sorry  to  say  it,  it  would  be  very  we   will    receive  orders  upon  commissi^ 

easy  to  get  any  number  of  such.  merchants  in  large  towns,  payable  on  sals 

To   those   subscribers   who   are   always  of  next  cropg      Surely  this  is  liberal :  tat, 

prompt,  we  send  greeting  our  thanks.  ,  . 

P  Those  who  wait  for  agents  we  entreat  to  havln&  Sone  t0  an  enormous  expense,  we  So 

consider  the  mail  our  especial  and  our  gene-  wish  to  be  reimbursed.     If  any  one  is  not 

ral  agent  for  all  purposes.  pleased,  return  the  book  at  our  risk  and  cost. 

Those  who  "  never  think  of  the  thing,"  Wi„  not  our  friend9  ^  thcmBeive8  in  g* 

we  beg  to  sin  no  more  thus.  A.           .         ,.           ,       , 

Those  who   "  don't  like  dunning,"  and  ixnS  and  "endin&  ordere  * 

equally  don't  like  paying,  we  ask,  square  up  Thi*  work  »  raomraended  to  all  of  the  press*  tfi 

for  the  past,  and  depart  in  peace.  f«"u"»  subscribers  of  the  Review  a*  the  Beetee* 

Finally,  to  those  who  will  turn  over  this  pleie  Cyclopedia  of  8outh»ni  information  yet  p«t- 
page,  and  dismiss  the  subject   from   their       lished.  It  i»  U»ued  in  »plei»did  style  of  print,  pet* 

thoughts  again  without  attending  to  it,  we  and  binding,  and  the  volumes  of  the  Review  •* 

will  say .     But  surely  there  will  be  none  hereafter  be  bound  uniformly  with  It. 
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SOME    BBMABBS  ON   THB  QUESTION  :    "  BOW  FAB    NORTH    THB    CULTURI  OP  THI   8UGAB-CANB 

OAN  BB  PROFITABLY  I  XT  IK  DID  IN  THB  UNIT  ID  STATES  1" 

I  hate  interrogated  facts  and  science  and  the  climate  and  soil  most  suitable 
on  the  question,  and  they  say,  that  the  for  its  production.    Beoause  the  cane 
sugar  region,  proper,  extends  much  fur*  and  cotton  plants  grow  in  the  tropics 
ther  north  titan  is  generally  supposed,   where  there  was  no  frost,  Spanish  logic 
A  false  theory,  in  regard  to  the  climate  arrived   at   the  conclusion  that  those 
the  best  for  the  cane,  has  limited  its  plants  could  not  be  profitably  cultivated 
culture,  in  the  United  States,  mostly  to  in  any  region    subject   to  cold,  frosty 
the  30th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  a  little  weather.    True  science,  guided  by  ex* 
beyond.    But  one  fact  is  worth  many  perience,  has  already  proved  the  reverse 
theories.    A  thousand  hogsheads  of  su-  in  regard  to  the  cotton  plant,  and  it  will 
gar  was  made  last  year,  1851,  on  a  plan-  no  doubt  demonstrate  the  same  thing  of 
tation  the  farthest  north  of  any  other  the  cane.    It  will  prove,  that  a  little 
sugar  estate  in  America,  and  this  sugar,   frosty  weather  is  as  essential  to  the  per* 
I  am  creditably  informed,  brought  a  bet-  feet  maturity  of  the  one  plant  as  the 
tor  price,  and  the  molasses  sold  for  two  other,  and  that  neither  comes  to  perfeo- 
cents  on  the  gallon  above  any  in  the  tion  without  it.      Cold  nights  and  hot 
market    The  plantation  is  owned  by  days,  near  the  period  of  maturity,  give 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  lies  in  latitude  31J£°,   strength  and  elasticity  to  the  staple  of 
Dearly  half  a  degree  north  of  Alexan-  cotton,  and  have  a  favorable  effect  upon 
dria,  on   Red   River.     While   theory  cane,  preparing  the  liquid  sugar  in  it  to 
would  limit  the  sugar  region  in  the  mature  sooner  and  better,  and  to  crys- 
Uoited  States  to  30°.  actual  experiment  tailize,  when  defecated,  in  firmer,  harder, 
has  found,  in  latitude  31°  30',  not  only  and  dryer  grains  than  it  does  in  tropical 
at  aood,  not  a  better  climate  for  the  climates. 

production  than  that  further  south.  A  The  further  north  the  cane  plant  can 
omilar  erroneous  notion,  about  the  best  be  made  to  grow  and  mature  its  juice, 
elimate  for  cotton,  kept  the  culture  of  the  better  will  be  the  sugar,  and  the 
the  cotton  plant  within  ana  on  the  bor-  higher  its  value,  because  its  grain  will 
ders  of  the  tropics  for  more  than  two  be  better,  as  proved  by  the  sugar  made 
hundred  years.  It  would  have  been  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  plantation,  situated  a 
there  still!  if  science  had  not  interposed  degree  and  a  half  north  of  the  supposed 
tod  proved  the  folly  of  the  traditional  limits  of  the  sugar  region.  Every  sugar 
tokuoas  derived  from  Old  Spain.  From  broker  in  New-Orleans  is  apprised  of  the 
tee  same  old  non-progressive  country  fact  that  Louisiana  sugar  is  far  superior 
We  have  got,  until  recently,  all  our  ideas  to  that  made  in  the  West  India  islands. 
%bout  sugar— its  culture,  manufacture,  Some  years  ago,  before  I  was  aware  of 
vol.  xrv.  1 
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this  fact,  a  personal  friend  in  Indiana  ment^  to  the  domestication  of  an  agricnl- 

sent  me  a  good  horse,  and  requested  me  tural  products  for  which  our  country  is 

to  send  his  value  in  the   best  quality  better  adapted  than  any  other  on  the 

•  Orleans  brown  sugar.     Wishing  to  show  globe — requiring    nothing    more    than 

my  gratitude  for  the  good  horse,  I  aimed  temporary  aid  to  become,  like  cotton, 

.  at  sending  a  superior  article  to  that  or-  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  profitable 

dered,  and  purchased  a  number  of  boxes  of  our  exports. 

of  the  best  white  Havana  in  market.  But  the  truth,  that  our  country  is  bet- 
But  I  found  he  did  not  like  it,  and  ob-  ter  adapted  than  any  other  on  the  whole 
jected  to  it  as  being  neither  so  sweet  nor  globe  for  the  profitable  culture  of  the 
palatable  as  what  he  called  Orleans  cane,  should  first  be  made  to  appear. 
sugar — the  product  of  Louisiana  planta-  The  errors  which  have  been  tnrown 
tions.    This  I  attributed  at  the  time  to  a  around  the  question  by  a  certain  class 

Eerverted  taste  and  want  of  judgment,  of  politicians,  who  opposed  the  acauia- 

ut  subsequent  investigation  proved  that  tion  of  Texas,  and  those   favorable  to 

he  was  correct.    The  prevalent  idea,  got  forcing  upon  tne  country  by  high  tariffs, 

up  by  politicians  to  get  protection,  that  various  branches  of  industry,   without 

sugar  is  a  forced  product  in  Louisiana,  discriminating  between   seed  sown  on 

and  the  cane  plant  a  sickly  exotic,  de-  stony  ground,  and  that  in  which  it  would 

feated  its  object,  and  was  ruinous  to  the  take  deep  root  and  sustain  itself  must 

sugar  interest  of  the  southern  states,  as  first  be  removed.      Thus,  it  has  been 

it -caused  the  duty  to  be  reduced  to  the  assumed  by  the  Hon.  Joel  Poinsett,  and 

revenue  standard,  and  prevented  that  politicians  of  that  class,  who  opposed 

protection  which  the  introduction  of  a  the  re-annexation  of  Texas,  and  at  pres- 

new  agricultural  products  requiring  an  ent  assumed  by  the  opposers  of  the  fair 

immense  tiutlay  of  capital,  needed  and  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  purchase,  that 

would  have  got,  and  no  doubt  will  get,  the  cane  of  Cuba  is  eight  times  aa  rich 

when    the    truth    becomes    generally  as  that  of  Louisiana,  and  that  the  lands 

known,  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  the  of  Mexico,  on  the  authority  of  Humbokfc, 

best  for  it  in  the  world.    Nothing  more  yield  twice  as  much  sugar  per  hectare 

is  needed  to  give  to  the  southern  states  as  the  West  India  islands.     Hence  the 

the  same  monopoly  in  the  production  of  inference  was  drawn,  that  the  acquis*- 

sugar  that  they  have  in  cotton,  than  a  tion  of  either  country  would  ruin  the 

knowledge  of  its  natural  history  general-  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana.     Most  of 

ly  diffused  among  our  people,   and  a  our  planters  believed,  and  still  believe, 

sufficient  protection  of  the  sugar  interest  the  policy  of  acquiring  territory  further 

to  induce  our  agriculturists  to  make  the  south,  to  be  suicidal  to  their  pecuniary 

first  outlay  in  the  expensive  machinery  interests;  yet  many  of  them,  gloria* 

and  buildings  necessary  in  the  culture  patriots!  were  foremost  in  advocating  it 

and  manufacture  of  the  cane  into  sugar,  as  a  public  good,  although  to  be  reached 

After  capital  and    labor   have,  by    a  by    their  own    bankruptcy.      Happily, 

wise      governmental     encouragement,  however,  the  assumption,  that  the  can 

been  once  extensively  diverted  to  that  is  a  sickly  exotic  in  Louisiana,  yielding 

branch  of  industry,  it  would  need  no  less  saccharine  matter  than  that  of  tat 

further  aid,  and  instead  of  being  an  ex-  West  India  islands,  or  any  other  country, 

tensive  importer  of  foreign  sugars,  the  is  without  foundation.     The  stateroem 

United  States  would  soon  become   as  quoted  from  Humboldt^  and  published  it 

great  an  exporter  of  that  product  of  our  Vol.  III.  of  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resomeei 

•soil  as  of  cotton.    However  parties  may  of  the  South  and  West,  page  284,  that  "a 

differ  on  the  tariff  question,  touching  hectare  of  the  best  land  in  Mexico  wfll 

the  sugar  interest^  while  that  branch  of  produce  no  less  than  5,600  pounds  ofiav 

industry    is    paraded  before  Congress,  sugar, t}  is  admitted  as  a  truth.     It  » 

dressed  in  the  false  colors  of  a  sickly  also  admitted  that  Humboldt  may  bt 

beggar,  to  be  a  perpetual  tax  upon  other  right  in  the  statement^  that  that  isdoabat 

interests,  without  the  hope  of  any  ul-  the  amount  produced  from  the  aaa* 

terior  and  remunerating  benefit,  there  quantity  of  land  in  Cuba.     But  beta 

could  be  no  essential  differences  of  opin-  permitting  these  facts  of  Humboldt  ti 

ion  in  the  tariff  and  anti-tariff  parties  in  be  used  any  longer  as  a  bugbear  fcr 

regard  to  the  question  of  not  only  giving  political  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  aioaf 

-encouragement,  but  ample  encourage-  tain  how  much  sugar  a  hectare  of  Isai 
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a  Louisiana  will  produce.  If  it  will  boratory,  and  had  the  quantity  of  sugar 
reduce  only  350  pounds,  as  agreed  by  contained  in  the  juice  accurately  ascer- 
•binsett,  ana  Cuba  will  produce  2,800  tained  by  the  same  process  as  that  em- 
ounds,  then  would  the  acquisition  of  ployed  by  Prof.  McCulloh.  It  was  found 
bat  island  break  up  the  sugar  culture  to  average  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  per 
f  Louisiana.  cent  of  pure  crystallizable  sugrar.     W. 

A  hectare  of  land  is  about  two  and  a  P.  Riddel),  A.  M.,  perfectly  familiar  with 
iilf  acres.  By  referring  to  the  Pica-  such  matters,  made  the  examination, 
une  newspaper  of  this  city  of  the  29th  Prof.  Riddell  looking  on. 
f  December,  1852,  it  will  be  perceived,  Aveguin  makes  the  general  average 
hat  Mr.  James  WafFord,  of  St.  Mary,  of  Louisiana  cane  juice  15.35  per  cent  * 
Louisiana,  made,  the  past  season,  on  specific  gravity,  1061.5.  corresponding 
Ktij  acres  of  land  in  that  parish,  190  with  8^°  Banme's  saccnarometer.  Ac- 
lOgsheads  of  sugar  of  1,000  lbs.  each,  or  cording  to  McCulloh' s  analysis  of  the 
1,775  lbs.  per  hectare— beating  the  best  juice  of  canes  in  Cuba,  on  one  of  the 
ind  of  Cuba  or  Mexico  more  than  two  best  plantations  in  the  island,  selected 
»  one.  By  referring  to  the  Banner  of  by  him  from  canes  nearly  twice  as  old 
be  25th  of  December,  published  in  as  those  of  Louisiana,  it  did  not  exceed 
franklin,  La.,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  in  richness  the  general  average  of  Loui- 
lanters  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town  siana  cane  juice  more  than  2%  per  cent, 
yave  just  made  upwards  of  three  hogs-  instead  of  being  eight  times  as  rich,  as 
leads  of  sugar,  of  1.000  lbs.  each,  per  Poinsett  and  other  politicians  opposed  to 
•ore,  or  7,500  to  the  hectare— exceed-  the  acquisition  of  southern  territory  have 
Dg  HumDohVs  highest  figures  by  a  been  led  to  believe  on  incorrect  testi- 
housand  pounds  per  hectare.  I  have  mony.  But  if  it  be  admitted,  for  argu- 
he  best  authority  for  stating,  that  W.  ment  sake,  that  Louisiana  cane  juice, 
W.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  of  the  parish  of  St.  expressed  from  canes  from  seven  to  nine 
Fames,  made,  the  past  season,  48  hogs-  months  old,  be  a  little  less  rich  in  sugar 
leads  of  sugar  on  twelve  acres  of  ground,  than  that  of  Cuba,  expressed  from  canes 
r  ten  thousand  pounds  per  hectare,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  months  old,  it 
U.  Preston,  of  Assumption,  averaged  must  be  admitted  that  this  difference  in 
,000  lbs.  per  acre  (7,500  lbs.  per  hec-  richness  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
He)  on  200  acres  of  ground.  Harpour,  greater  amount  of  juice  yielded  per  ton  of 
f  Pointe  Coupee,  made  on  some  of  his  cane  in  Louisiana  over  and  above  the 
snd  this  season  10,000  lbs.  per  hectare,  quantity  of  juice  yielded  by  the  same 
taaxly  doubling  Mexico.  The  other  as-  weight  of  cane  in  Cuba. 
amption,  that  the  cane  juice  of  Cuba  is  Almost  all  the  writers  on  the  subject^ 
right  times  as  rich  as  that  of  Louisiana,  among  whom  is  A  vequin,  seemed  to  take 
l  positively  disproved  by  direct  experi-  for  granted,  that  the  greater  yield  in 
■ant}  viz. :  the  analysis  of  Louisiana  juice  per  ton  of  cane  in  Louisiana  than 
mmm  juice  by  the  learned  and  neglected  Cuba,  was  owing  to  the  mills  and  ma- 
Irequin,  of  New-Orleans.  (See  De  chinery  being  better  in  the  former  than 
law's  Review,  July,  1848,  "A vequin  on  in  the  latter.  But,  according  to  McCul- 
ss9  Sugar-cane.")  loh,  the  mills  and  machinery  are  better 

Pro!  McCulloh  (see  his  "Report  to  in  Cuba  than  in  Louisiana.  Five  ex- 
Daagress")  found  the  cane  juice  of  one  periments,  each  made  on  1.000  lbs.  of 
at  the  finest  plantations  in  Cuba,  the  In-  cane,  on  the  plantation  of  Marmillion, 
Mnio  Saratoga,  near  Matanzas,  to  con-  St  James,  Louisiana,  gave  from  63  to  64 
aan  18.07  per  cent,  of  sugar.  No  relia-  per  cent,  of  juice,  as  reported  by  Ave- 
BB)  author  who  has  written  on  the  sub-  quin ;  whereas  the  yield  in  juice  of  Cuba 
jttJk  has  ever  made  it  exceed  25  per  cane,  reported  by  McCulloh  as  ascer- 
afcat  Prof.  McCulloh  strangely  omitted  tained  by  the  Prof,  of  Chemistry  of  the 
litest  the  quantity  of  sugar  m  Louisiana  University  of  Havana,  was  only  45  per 

»,  and  left  Poinsett's  statement  (Ave-  cent  on  Count  O'Reilly's  plantation,  57 
9)  uncorrected.  To  supply  that  per  cent,  on  Don  Montalvo\  and  35  per 
taaanon,  and  to  test  the  correctness  of  cent,  on  Don  Diagro's.  It  would  there- 
Jsaaqum's  statements,  last  November  I  fore  appear  that  Louisiana  cane  is  from 
tHk  various  specimens  of  Louisiana  10  to  20  per  cent,  richer  in  juice  than 
flsaa,  picked  up  at  random  from  the  that  of  Cu  Da. 

asjax  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  New-  The  juice  examined  by  the  Riddells, 
Means,  to  Prof  RiddelPs  chemical  la-  at  my  instance,  was  found  to  average 
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159  grammes  of  pure  cry  stall  iz  able  su-  .  the  average  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
gar  per  litre,  or  71 1 9  gms.  per  gallon.  By  per  acre  on  those  plantations  from  which 
referring  to  Porter's  work  on  the  Culture  reliable  statistics  were  obtained,  is  so 
and  Manufacture  of  the  Sugar-cane,  (p.  small,  that  any  Louisiana  planter  would 
59,  second  edition,  London,  1843,)  it  will  abandon  the  culture  if  his  land  did  not 
be  seen  that  a  pound — that  is.  7000  gms.  produce  more  to  the  acre  and  more  to 
—of  sugar  from  a  gallon  of  West  India  the  hand  or  laborer  than  the  West  India, 
best  cane  juice  is  considered  a  good  yield,  plantations.  Thus,  (see  page  328.  first 
On  a  plantation  in  Jamaica,  for  eleven  edition,)  eighty-nine  negroes  ana  135 
years,  the  annual  average  yield  rose  a  acres  in  cane  only  produced  120  hogs- 
little  above,  and  fell  a  little  below,  a  heads  of  1,000  lbs.  each.  On  the  same 
pound  of  sugar  per  gallon  of  cane  juice,  page,  a  brag  plantation,  with  half  ths 
In  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  the  yield  land  in  cane  and  150  negroes,  we  are 
was  no  more.  On  all  the  islands,  the  informed,  made  185,600  lbs.  of  sugar,  or 
juice  from  cane  only  twelve  months  old  185)^  hogsheads.  Now,  the  Orange  Grote 
did  not  exceed  half  a  pound  per  gallon;  plantation,  a  little  below  Donaldsonville, 
whereas  the  Louisiana  cane  juice,  from  made  the  last  season,  with  only  106  no- 
plants  less  than  nine  months  old,  yielded  groes,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
upwards  of  a  pound  of  pure  white  sugar  children  included.  725  hogsheads  of  fiat 
per  gallon.  quality  sugar,  ana  175  hogsheads  of  in- 

The  question,  whether  Louisiana  is  ferior  brown  sugar — 900  hogsheads  in 
within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the  all,  of  1,000  lbs.  each.      Five  of  the 
sugar  region  proper,  should  first  be  settled  above-mentioned  negroes  walk  on  wood- 
before  the  northern  boundary  of  that  re-  en  legs.    At  page  326,  we  find  that,  ift 
gion  can  be  ascertained.   That  Louisiana  Barbadoes,  86  grown  negroes,  38  girls 
is  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  sugar  region  and    boys,  and  26  children,  produced 
proper,  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  it  not   185U  hogsheads  of  1,000  lbs.  each.  Nov, 
only  produces  more  sugar  to  each  la-   Mr.  Wilkins,  of  St  James,  the  last  sea- 
borer,  and  more  to  each  acre,  than  any  son,  made  900  hogsheads  of  sugar  wits 
of  the  West  India  islands,  any  part  of  sixty  hands.    At  page  323,  we  have  the 
the  East  Indies,  Mauritius,  Demerara,  or  statistics  of  a  plantation  in  the  Island  of 
Mexico,  but  a  better  article.    It  is  well  Tortola,  with  135  acres  in  cane,  and 
known  that  two  hogsheads  to  the  acre,   cultivated  by  89  negroes,  producing  only 
and  eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar  to   124}£  hogsheads  of    1,000  lbs.  each; 
each  effective  operative,  is  no  uncom-   whereas  in  Louisiana  it  would  be  con* 
mon  yield  of  Louisiana  plantations.    As  flered  a  poor  crop  if  the  same  land  and 
high  as  four  and  three  quarters  have  been  force  did  not  produce   three  times  as 
made,  the  last  season,  per  acre,  and  three  much.     Whenever  an  acre  of  Westls- 
hogsheads    have   been  very  common,   dia  land  exceeds  two  hogsheads,  it  wiU 
An  acre  of  well-manured  and  well-cul-  be  found  that  it  is  by  what  is  called  sar- 
tivated  ground  in  the  West  Indies  and  den  cultivation — irrigation,    Tpa"""«fr 
in  other  tropical  countries,  will  some-  and  constantly  stirring  the  soil.    But  is 
times  yield  as  much,  or  more  than  that ;   Louisiana,  where  negro  labor  is  so  valt* 
but  then  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  able  and  land  so  cheap,  garden  or  high 
canes  are  not  cut  in  tropical  climates  cultivation,  to  force  from  the  land  its 
until  they  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  utmost  yield,  is  not  practised  as  in  other 
months  old,  whereas  in  this  country  they  countries  where  labor  is  cheaper, 
are  cut  at  from  seven  to  nine  months       Whatever  may  be  said  against  negro 
old,  and  the  same  acre  will  produce  a  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  onethiag 
crop  every  year,  instead  of  every  two  is  certain,  that  the  people  erroneously 
years.    The  biennial  crop  of  an  acre  in  called  slaves,  (if  the  European  ideas  of 
tropical  climates   ought  to  double,  the   slavery  be  applied  to  them,)  are  paid 
annual  crop  of  our  temperate  climate  to  higher  wages  than  any  agricultnralpeaft- 
be  equal  to  it.    But,  so  far  from  doubling,   antry  of  Europe.  The  wages  are  not  paid 
it  does  not  equal  our  annual  crop,  as  will  in  silver  or  gold,  but  in  those  more  sob- 
appear  by  reference  to  G.  R.  Porter  on  stantial  comiorts  of  life,  which  the  wages 
the  Cane  Culture  in  the  West  Indies,   paid  to  European  field  laborers,  or  totU 
By  referring  to  the  first  edition  of  that   150  millions  of  British  East  India  pea** 
standard  work,  which  edition  contains  antry,  falsely  called  freemen,  would  sot    * 
the  statistical  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  purchase.  A  great  deal  of  the  old  lands  of    ? 
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lOnisiana,  as  cane  it  a  very  exhausting  that  interest  to  glut  the  cotton  market 
rojx  may  not  average  more  than  a  ho^s-  from  the  lands  that  could  have  been 
mo,  or  as  mnoh  to  the  acre,  but  as  the  more  profitably  put  in  cane,  if  the  truth 
iborers  are  better  fed  and  clothed,  and  had  been  known,  and  that  liberal  en- 
ure attention  paid  to  their  health,  com-  couragement  extended  to  the  culture  the 
rt  and  happiness,  they  make  more  sugar  change  of  labor  from  one  agricultural 
lan  an  equal  number  of  laborors  in  any  product  to  another  always  requires.  But 
ther  country  in  the  world  where  the  if  Congress  will  not  give  a  sufficient  duty. 
ane  is  cultivated.  From  Porter  and  men  of  science  ought  to  interpose  ana 
ther  high  authorities,  we  learn  that  the  send  forth  the  scientific  truth,  at  present 
▼erage  quantity  of  sugar,  produced  in  confined  to  their  closets,  that  the  sugar 
tie  several  West  India  islands,  is  under,  made  in  a  frosty  climate  is  worth  double 
ather  than  over,  a  hogshead  for  each  the  money  of  that  made  in  tropical  re- 
egroon  the  plantations— often  not  equal-  gions — being  more  healthy  and  nutri- 
ig  more  than  that  for  each  effective  la-  tious.  If  this  truth  were  generally 
orer.  Here,  in  Louisiana,  five  hogs-  known,  the  cane  culture  in  the  United 
Bads  for  each  effective  laborer  is  con-  States  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  a 
tdered  bad  cropping.  From  Porter's  narrow  strip  of  land  on  and  near  the  30th 
notk  on  the  Cane  Culture,  1st  edition,  parallel  of  latitude,  but  would  be  extend- 
ages  246  and  247,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ed  further  north,  and  every  one  would 
verage  quantity  of  sugar  produced  per  be  anxious  to  know  how  far  north  this 
era  in  Mexico,  is  only  750  lbs.  From  good,  vital,  dextrogyrate  sugar,  the  re- 
ther  authorities,  we  learn  that  from  one  storer  of  health,  the  renovator  of  age, 
>  two  peons  are  assigned  to  each  acre,  the  beautifier  of  the  complexion,  and  Die 
taom  "  Dr.  Roxburg  on  the  Hindoo  Me-  preserver  of  the  teeth,  would  be  profita- 
hod  of  Cultivating  the  Cane,"  from  "  Dr.  blycarried. 

lamitton's  Statistical  Survey  of  Dinaj-  The  extension  of  the  cane  culture 
ore,"  and  "  Dr.  Buchanan's  Journey  would  enhance  the  value  of  every  other 
ram  Madras  to  Malabar,77  we  learn  that  southern  agricultural  product,  and  would 
to  East  India  laborers,  per  capita,  do  not  thereby  enrich  the  whole  South.  The 
reduce  as  much  sugar  as  those  of  the  South  enriched  would  enrich  the  West 
Vest  Indies  or  Mexico.  In  Java,  with  and,  like  Ruth  and  Naomi,  they  would 
wo  laborers  to  the  acre,  the  average  of  cleave  together.  The  serious  fears  en- 
M  middling  and  best  quality  lands  is  tertained  by  our  ablest  statesmen  of  that 
nm  1200  to  1800  lbs.  per  acre.  In  Mau-  fanaticism  which  (monarchical  Europe 
(tins,  2000  lbs.  per  acre  is  considered  a  is  artfully  using  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
ood  yield,  so  says  Porter,  page  242.  throwing  the  American  Republic  of 
Ilia  is  the  island,  which,  some  time  ago,  confederated  states,  destroying  their 
burned  the  sugar  planters  of  the  East  power  and  blotting  out  their  bright  ex- 
ad  West  Indies,  Brazil  and  Demerara.  ample,  and  at  the  same  time  depriv- 
» much,  lest  its  wonderful  fertility  ana  ing  them  of  their  main  source  of 
la  richness  of  its  cane  should  break  up  wealth  by  transferring  the  rich  produc- 
ts sugar  culture  everywhere  else.  I  am  tions  of  southern  agriculture  to  India  and 
ne  that  even  its  annexation  to  the  Australia,  covering  the  objects  of  the  un- 
FnKed  States  would  not  scare  our  plant-  ceasing  war  it  is  waging  against  the  la- 
ta, particularly  such  men  as  Wilkins  bor  and  institutions  of  the  South,  under 
ad  Watford.  Facts,  when  interrogated,  the  false  pretence  of  philanthropy  for  the 
■■pond  that  Louisiana  is  not  without)  negro  race— has  already,  in  a  great  de- 
nt in  the  centre  of  the  sugar  region  gree,  been  dispelled  by  the  people  of 
roper,  if  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nearly  all  the  states  in  the  Union  having 
uir  produced,  by  a  given  amount  of  weighed  transatlantic  philanthropy  and 
ibor,  be  the  guides  in  locating  that  re-  found  it  wanting.  But  the  most  effectual 
Jan.  Yet  the  same  logic,  the  same  er-  check  which  abolitionism  has  received. 
m  and  prejudices,  which  would  throw  or  could  receive,  until  another  Cromwell 
ten  the  southern  Dorders  of  Louisiana  rises  in  England,  has  been  given  by  the 
m  far  north  for  the  cane  to  be  profitably  Great  West  saying  to  the  South,  in  the 
sJtivated,  except  as  a  sickly  exotic,  language  of  Ruth,  "  Whither  thou  goeet 
■tered  in  the  sunshine  of  governmental  I  unit  go,  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
Ivors,  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  and  thy  God  my  Ood.  Where  thou  dieei 
to  cotton  planting  interest,  in  causing  will  I  die,  and  there  vriU  I  be  buried.'9 
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"With  the  Great  West,  steadfastly  minded  low  prices,  they  have  already  begun  to 
to  cleave  to  the  South,  abolitionism  will  find,  that  the  profits  of  those  plantations 
be  deprived  of  the  power  to  force  dis-  which  breed  their  own  horses  and  mules, 
union  upon  these  happy  states.  The  ex-  and  make  their  own  corn,  beef  and  pork, 
tension  of  the  sugar  culture  would  open  are  the  greatest.  But  if  this  practice 
new  avenues  and  markets  for  western  should  become  general,  the  northwest- 
industry,  and  soon  the  two  sections,  the  em  states  will  be  deprived  of  their  best 
Great  West  and  the  South,  (ere  long  to  be  market,  and  will  link  themselves  b? 
the  Great  South,)  would  be  indissolubly  rail-roads,  as  they  are  now  doing,  with 
united  by  a  network  of  rail-ways.  the  better  markets  of  the  northeastern 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  ^x  Atlantic  states.  Notwithstanding,  they 
the  limits,  but  inquire  of  fact  and  sci-  will  bring  their  produce  to  the  Sooth, 
ence  how  far  north  the  profitable  culture  if,  enriched  by  an  extension  of  the  sugar 
of  the  cane  can  be  carried.  Happily  for  culture,  it  can  afford  to  pay  better  prices 
the  interests  of  southern  and  western  for  western  produce  than  the  north- 
agriculture,  a  few  patriotic  and  practical  eastern  states  and  Europe.  It  will  be 
men  have  broken  the  fetters  of  prejudice  thus  enriched  if  the  cane  culture  be  ex- 
by  boldly  carrying  the  culture  of  the  tended  even  as  high  up  as  the  32d  paral- 
cane  a  degree  or  more  of  latitude  further  lei  of  latitude— only  half  a  degree  above 
north  than  the  boundary  which  preju-  Mr.  Calhoun's  plantation,  where  the  best 
dice  and  error  had  assigned  as  trie  ut-  sugar  is  made.  For  more  than  twenty- 
most  limits  of  its  profitable  culture.  Ai-  years,  P.  M.  Lapice  has  grown  excel- 
ready  they  are  reaping  a  rich  reward  lent  cane  near  Natchez,  in  311°.  It  has 
in  dollars  and  cents.  But  they  are  do-  also  for  many  years  been  found  to  slic- 
ing more  than  merely  enriching  them-  ceed  very  well  on  Lake  St.  Joseph,  north 
selves.  By  turning  cotton  into  cane  of  32°.  It  grows  well  also  in  the  vicini- 
fields  they  are  laying  the  foundation  of  ty  of  Monroe,  on  the  Washita,  in  32|°.  I 
a  prosperous  future  to  the  cotton  plant-  am  creditably  informed  that  there  is  no 
ers.  Lands,  tired  from  the  cotton  cul-  finer  looking  sugar-cane  anywhere  to 
ture,  bring  the  best  cane.  The  cotton  be  found  than  in  Marshall  county,  Mis- 
planters  in  the  southern  section  of  the  sissippi,  near  Holly  Springs,  but  a  little 
cotton  region  would  not  reap  all  the  ben-  below  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude.  Gen. 
efit ;  because  those  in  the  northern  por-  Felix  Huston  has  found  from  experience 
tion  too  far  north  for  the  cane,  would  be  that  peaches  ripen  and  come  to  periec- 
benefited  in  the  enhancement  of  the  tion  much  sooner  at  Vicksburg,  in  324°, 
price  of  the  article.  Moreover,  the  best  than  two  degrees  further  south,  near 
and    most  convenient    market    in  the   Baton  Rouge. 

world,  for  what  is  called  up-country  or       The    archives  of  medicine    contain 
western  produce,  includinghorses,  mules,   more  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject 
beef  and  pork,  would  be  opened  to  the   of  the  sugar-cane  and  its  essential  salt, 
Great  West,  and  that  vast  region  would  than  all  the  other  sciences  put  together, 
be  linked  indissolubly  to  the  fortunes  of  Dutrone,  Roxburg,  Edwards,  Hamilton, 
the  South.     While  the  cotton  market,    Buchanan,  Hoffman,  Pelletier,  Magen- 
from  over  production,  is  kept  down,  and   die,  and  more  than  half  the  authors  who 
the  cane  culture  confined  to  the  half-   have  ever  written  on  the  subject,  be- 
exhausted  lands  of  the  southern  bound-  longed  to  the  medical  profession ;  sad 
ary  of  Louisiana,  neither  the  cotton  nor  last  but  not  least,  that  profession  may  pro- 
the  sugar  planters  can  afford  to  be  the   perly  claim  Avequiti,  a  learned  druggist 
extensive    purchasers  of  northwestern   and  chemist  of  this  citv,  who  has  been 
produce  they  would  be,  if  cotton  com-   worth  more  than  his  weight  in  gold  a  de- 
manded a  higher  price,   and  sufficient  en  times  over  to  the  planting  in terest,' by 
encouragement  were  extended  to  the  the  light  which  he  has  made  science 
sugar  interest,  to  divert  a  large  portion  of  throw  upon  the  culture  of  the  cane,  and 
the  land  and  labor,  now  appropriated  to   the  manufacture  of  its  juice  into  sugar, 
the  cotton  branch  of  industry,  to  that  of       It  was  Avequin  who.  many  years  ago, 
sugar.     Under  high  prices  of  cotton  and   explained  the  action  ot  lime  as  a  dele- 
sugar  our  planters  would  find  it  cheaper  eating  agent,  and  the  necessity  of  using 
to  buy  horses  and  mules  than  to  breed   it  pure,  mixed  with  distilled  water.    He 
them ;  they  would  plant  less  com  and  made  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  kind 
more  cane  and  cotton.    Whereas,  under  of  natural  alcohol  in  cane  juice,  which 
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he  called  cerorie.    The  great  chemists,  of-all-trades,  that  nothing  but  his  most 

Liebigand  Dumas,  gave  the  Orleanian  consummate  skill  as  a  practical  physician 

mil  credit  for  his  discovery,  but  as  yet  prevented  his  entire  practice  from  being 

its  importance  is  not  fully  appreciated,  swept  away  from  him.     Those,  with 

Prof.  McCulloh  improperly  confounded  medicable  wounds,  who  listened  to  the 

the  substance  discovered  by  Avequin  outcry  of  the  illiberal  and  selfish  against 

with  bees-wax,  to  which  it  has  no  kind  the  American  Hippocrates,  often  paid 

of  resemblance.    Be  also  proved  that  dearly  for  their  folly  in  not  finding  the 

the  juice  of  the  bane,  in  its  normal  con-  balm  of  Gilead  of  which  he  was  the  great 

dition,  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  acid  dispenser.    His  name  is  on  that  immor- 

in  a  free  state,  and  only  a  little  carbonic  tal  scroll — the  Declaration  of  American 

acid  at  the  moment  of  compression,  thus  Independence,  and  his  fame  as  a  skilful 

arresting  the  expensive  and  destructive  practical  physician  shines  brighter  as 

war  the  sugar  makers  had  been  carrying  years  roll  on,  as  if  to  prove  to  after  ages 

Jbr  centuries  against  wind-mills  in  the  that  eminent  skill  in  practical  medicine 

shape  of  acid  in  the  juice.    The  indica-  is  not  incompatible  with  that  patriotism 

tion  of  acid  in  the  juice,  by  the  test  with  which  takes  an  active  part  in  subjects 

litmus  paper,  he  proved  to  be  a  decep-  connected  with  the  general  welfare.  So 

tion  caused  by  tne  presence  of  phos-  blighting  to  the  private  interests  of  pro- 

phate  of  lime.    The  existence  of  this  fessional  men,  particularly  medical  men, 

last-mentioned  popular  remedy  for  breast  is  any  meddling  with  public  affairs,  that 

complaints  he  was  the  first  to  prove  ex-  those    who    practice    their    profession 

istea  in  cane  juice.  more  for  the  fees  than  for   any  good 

Avequin's  method  of  using  nothing  the  knowledge  they  may  derive  from  it 

bat  pure  lime  water  to  defecate  the  cane  may    do    the  public,  studiously  avoid 

juice,  is  that  pursued  by  P.  M.  Lapice,  making  themselves  targets  for  the  illi- 

JBsq.,  of  St  James,  who  makes  the  best  beral  and  envious,  and  never  go  an  inch 

•agar  in  the  world.                  t  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  routine 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  South,  duties  they  are  paid  for  performing. 

if  members  of  the  medical  profession  The  southern  people,  southern  institu- 

interest  themselves  in  matters  of  public  tions,  and  southern  agriculture,  are  daily 

utility,  whether  it  be  political  economy,  losing,  from  this  European,  selfish  cus- 

agricuiture,  manufactures,   or   internal  torn  introduced  among  us,  much  useful 

improvements  of  any  description,  the  knowledge,  especially  that  acquired  by 

ignorant,  indolent,  envious  and  jealous,  practical  pnysicians,  which  dies  with  its 

are  always  ready  to  injure  and  curtail  professors.    But,  as  an  encouragement 

their  usefulness  by  sneering  at  them  as  to  all  those  members  of  the  medical 

dangerous  experimenters,  crack-brained  profession,  however  illiterate  or  humble 

theorizers,  too  learned  for  the  practical  they  may  be,  who  may  have  acquired,  or 

duties  of  their  profession ;  as  if  spending  think  they  have  acquired,  by  chance  or 

their  leisure  moments  in  the  chemical  otherwise,  any  knowledge  which  may 

laboratory,  or  at  books  or  the  writing-desk,  be  turned  to  purposes  ot  public  utility, 

would  disqualify  them  for  practice,  more  Benjamin  Rush  is    not  dead  and  for- 

than  if  they  had  spent  the  same  time  in  gotten,  as  his  defamers  are ;  he  still  lives 

low  chicanery,  idle  frivolity,  or  at  the  to  smile  upon  them,  and  to  beckon  to 

haunts  of  dissipation.  them  to  make  it  known  for  public  good 

It  is  the  ignorant  who  try  dangerous  Much  error  and  obscurity,  still  hang 
experiments,  not  the  wise  and  the  learn-  over  the  important  subjects  of  the  ma- 
id. Every  thing  is  experimental  with  nagement  of  our  negro  peasantry — the 
the  ignorant,  whether  they  be  planters,  amelioration  of  their  condition — their 
chemist*  or  physicians.  Learned  plant-  enlightenment — the  preservation  of  their 
an  do  not  spoil  their  sugar  with  experi-  health—the  improvement  of  their  morals, 
ments  they  know  have  Seen  tried  before  and  the  proper  measures  to  make  their 
and  failed ;  nor  do  well-read  physicians  services  more  valuable.  The  profession 
thus  lose  their  patients.  But  in  the  which  deals  with  all  the  agencies  influ- 
hands  of  the  ignorant^  life  and  sugar  are  encing  both  mind  and  body,  is  better 
both  in  danger.  qualified,  than  any  other,  to  throw  light 

The  usefulness  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  on  these  important  subjects  to  southern 

Rush  was    so  much  curtailed  by  his  agriculture, 

being  sneered  at  as  a  politician  and  jack-  Food  and  raiment*  whether  drawn] 
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from  the  earth  or  animal  kingdom,  are  polarized  light  to  the  right,  whereas  the 
morejntimately  connected  with  the  cure  solutions  of  the  chemical  sugars  rotate 
and  prevention  of  diseases,  than  those  to  the  left.  I  have  proved  by  direct  ex- 
substances  called  drugs  or  medicines —  periment,  that  fresh  cane  juice  is  death 
they  require  the  same  careful  study:  and  destruction  to  certain  animalcule^ 
being  also  more  intimately  connected  particularly  those  called  the  rotifers, 
with  mind,  the  disposition,  and  moral  from  their  seeming  to  revolve  like 
qualities.  Thus  medicine  becomes,  from  wheels.  When  fed  on  carmine,  and 
necessity,  an  associate  of  agriculture,  as  viewed  through  Prof.  Riddell's  inverted 
it  must  teach  the  properties  of  the  vari-  microscope,  tney  were  compared  by  a 
ous  agricultural  products,  and  their  in-  bystander  to  Tom  Thumb  steamboats, 
fluences  on  the  mind  ana  body.  If  it  as-  an  apt  comparison,  from  the  rapid  vibnv 
pires  no  higher  than  to  a  knowledge  of  tion  of  the  cilia,  looking  like  the  move* 
a  few  drugs,  it  is  not  the  godlike  science  ment  of  the  paadie-wheels  of  a  steam- 
of  medicine,  but  mere  quackery.  That  boat  under  headway.  The  scientific 
the  science  of  medicine,  properly  so-  name  is  euchlanis.  (See  Pritchard's  In- 
called,  can  throw  much  light  on  the  fusorial  Animalcules,  London,  1851) 
qualities  and  properties  of  sugar,  and  Other  animalcules  were  fancifully  com- 
tne  natural  history  of  the  cane  plant,  no  pared  to  bears  in  a  cane-brake;— 
one  will  question,  who  has  looked  into  (leucophry's  patula  of  Prit chard.  The 
its  archives.  The  few  scraps  of  know-  substance  like  cane  being  the  ocillaria 
ledge  which  my  imperfect  acquaintance  of  Riddell.) 

with  that  science,  which  I  have  not  half  The  professor  fed  them  with  various 
mastered,  has  enabled  me  to  pick  up,  are  matters,  which  they  devoured  with  the 
communicated  as  a  duty,  hoping  that  they  same  rapacity  as  the  ravenous  beasts  of 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  southern  agn-  the  forest  devour  their  food.  They  were 
culture,  and  promote  the  public  good,  tried  with  human  blood,  which  they 
To  go  where  duty  calls,  regardless  of  the  gobbled  down  with  a  keen  relish.  At 
good  or  evil  on  the  way,  I  fain  would  length  a  little  fresh  cane  juice  was  pot 
make  a  rule  of  action.  The  writing  of  among  them,  and  it  killed  the  whole  of 
this  paper  I  conceive  to  be  a  duty,  and  them  in  a  few  seconds,  as  if  it  had  beei 
in  its  performance  nothing  else  is  looked  a  clap  of  thunder.  Prof.  Riddle,  myself 
to  but  the  duty  itself,  or  I  would  not  write  and  all  present,  were  greatly  astonished 
it)  knowing  it  will  be  used  to  my  preju-  at  the  result  of  the  experiment,  which 
dice,  as  a  proof  that  I  am  a  politician,  was  repeated  several  times  with  the 
and,  of  course,  do  not  know  how  to  give  same  effect.  He  tried  to  re-animate 
quinine  and  calomel.  »  them,  but  failed.  Other  nameless  animal- 

I  rind,  from  the  records  of  medicine,  culse,  resembling  tape-worms,  broke  into 
that  long  ago  it  has  been  ascertained,  two  parts  when  touched  wira  the  cane 
that  at  a  very  small  expense  of  time  ana  juice,  and  each  part  soon  died. 
trouble,  in  latitudes  below  thirty-five  de-  Few  or  no  insects  feed  upon  the  juice 
grees,  the  cane  tops  can  be  so  arranged  of  the  cane.  It  has  been  supposed,  that 
over  the  ratoons  as  to  protect  them  from  an  insect  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
the  hardest  frosts.  There  is  also  a  re-  aphis  of  Linnaeus,  so  destructive  some 
cently  discovered  scientific  truth,  which  years  to  entire  crops  of  cane  in  the  West 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  practi-  Indies,  feeds  upon  the  juice,  producing 
•  cability  of  greatly  extending  the  profi-  the  disease  called  the  blast  But  it  » 
table  culture  of  the  cane  in  a  northern  more  probable,  from  the  experiment!  of 
direction.  It  is,  that  the  sugar  in  cane  the  Rev.  L.  Guilding,  that  the  West  * 
juice  is  a  vital  product,  or  at  least  caused  by  the  insects  feeding  upon  the 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  fibrin  and  leaves,  the  proper  lungs  of  the  plant 
other  vital  products  of  the  kind.  The  and  which  do  not  contain  an  atom  of 
saccharine    matter,   in  other   fruits,  is   cane  sugar.    He  advised  the  deadend 

E  reduced  by  chemical  affinities  and  not  injured  leaves  to  be  stripped  off  winch 
y  vital  actions;  whereas  that  contained  was  found  to  be  so  effectual,  that  the 
in  the  cane  is  formed  by  vital  laws,  Ceres  gold  medal  was  awarded  him  tr 
as  muscle  is,  and  not  by  chemical  agen-  the  advice.  (See  vol  46.  Transaction! 
cies.  as  in  other  plants.  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement     | 

This  vital  product  called  cane  sugar,  is  of  the  Arts,  &c.     St.  Vincent)  j 

found  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of      There  is  in  some  of  the  West  India     j 
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islands,  and  also  in  Louisiana,  a  kind  of  widow  lady,  the  owner  of  a  plantation 

grub7  called  the  borer,  which  does  more  north  of  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  lati- 

or  less  damage  to  the  cane :  but   it  is  tude,  who  had  always  a  large  patch  of 

destroyed  by  the  Rev.  L.  Guildinff's  pro-  sugar  cane,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of 

ceas.    It  is  bred  in  the  leaves  and  bores  the  negro  children ;  but  perhaps  also  for 

into  the  rings  of  the  joints  of  the  cane,  her  own  benefit,  as  the  older  she  got  the 

These  rings  contain  mucilage  and  gum-  younger  she  looked.      She   may  have 

my  matter,  not  sugar,  which  is  deposited  looked  into  the  history  of  Cochin-Chin  a ; 

in  the  cells  of  the  pithy  substance  be-  at  any  rate   her   success   in  growing 

tween  the  rings.    The  ants  are  often  excellent   cane,  so  far  north,  was  one 

seen  to  be  very  busy  in  the  cane  field,  as  fact    which  convinced  me,  that  there 

they  are  everywhere ;  but  none  except  must  be  some  error   in  the  prevalent 

the  white  ant>  occasionally  met  with  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  climate  most 

the  West  Indies,  seem  to  do  any  damage  suitable  for  the  cane  culture. 

to  the  plant  The  overseers  look  upon  the  Cane  sugar,  or  that  essential  salt  of 

little  ant,  the  formica  onmivera  of  Lin-  pure    cane  juice    scientifically   called 

nams.  as  a  protector  of  the  cane  plant  from  dextrogyrate  sugar,  from  its  solution  rota- 

the  depredations  of  other  insects.    But  it  ting  polarized  limit  to  the  right,  being 

is  protected  by  a  higher  law,  which  a  vital  product,  like  flesh  and  blood,  is 

enacts  that  the  juice,  so  wholesome  and  governed  by  similar  laws  as  soon  as  vi- 

nutritious  for  all  warm-Hooded  animals,  tality  is  extinguished.    The  same  rules 

shall  be  poisonous  and  destructive  to  the  and  principles  which  apply  to  the  pre- 

told-blooded\  including  animalcule  serration  'of   the   flesh  of  slaughtered 

Thus  we  learn  from  Magendie  and  animals,  apply  with  all  their  force  to  the 
other  medical  authors,  that  it  will  kill  making  of  good  sugar.  Perfect  cleanli- 
worms,  toads  and  lizards,  whether  ap-  ness  and  dispatch  are  even  more  neces- 
plied  externally  or  given  internally,  sary  in  making  good  sugar  than  good 
But  that  pure  cane  juice  and  the  pork.  Cold  weather,  to  pre  vent  the  rapid 
sugar  contained  in  it2  is  extremely  decomposition  from  occurring,  which 
wholesome  and  nutritious  to  warm-  always  takes  place  in  the  juice  in  hot, 
blooded  animals,  there  is  abundant  proof,  moist  weather,  if  not  I  immediately  conT 
Dr.  Rush  says,  that  "  sugar  affords  the  verted  into  crystallized  sugar,  is  as  neces- 
greatest  quantity  of  nourishment  in  a  sary  when  the  canes  are  cut  as  when 
given  quantity  of  matter  of  any  subject  hogs  are  killed.  We  often  hear  of 
m  nature."  Dr.  Benj.  Franklin  long  ago  hard  frosts  injuring  the  cane.  It  is  not 
discovered  that  the  virtue  of  certain  the  frost  or  cold  weather,  but  the  warm 
nostrums  resided  entirely  in  the  sugar  weather  after  the  frost,  which  does  the 
they  contained  Dr.  Cullen  asserts  that  damage.  The  hardest  freeze  will  not 
the  free  use  of  sugar  prevents  malignant  hurt  ripe  cane,  providing  it  be  ground 
fevers.  The  French  physicians  were  the  before  a  thaw,  and  immediately  con- 
first  to  discover,  that  good  sugar  would  verted  into  sugar.  In  this  it  resembles 
cure  the  scurvy  and  that  bad  sugar  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  animals.  It  is 
would  produce  it  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Sir  not  the  freeze,  but  the  thaw,  which 
John  Pringle  ascertained  that  the  plague  would  spoil  the  meat  if  left  uncured. 
never  visits  those  countries  where  good  Hence  the  reason  of  the[remarkable  fact, 
sugar  is  liberally  used  as  a  diet.  Dr.  that  better  sugar  is  made  in  Louisiana 
Tronohin  owed  nis  great  celebrity  to  than  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  better  high 
son  sucri,  his  principal  remedy  for  most  up  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state, 
of  the  complaints  he  was  called  on  to  where  the  cold  is  more  uniform,  than  low 
treat-.  The  famous  Dr.  Dutrone  con-  down  on  the  southern  border,  where  the 
sklered  good  cane  sugar  "  as  the  panacea  rains  are  more  frequent  and  the  thaws 
ef  life,  the  invigorator  of  infancy,  the  more  rapid,  spoiling  the  juice  before  it 
restorer  of  health,  the  renovator  of  old  can  be  converted  into  sugar, 
age,  and  the  best  thing  to  soften  the  skin  No  other  saccharine  matter  than  dex- 
and  to  improve  the  complexion."  trogyrate  or  vital  sugar,  rotating  to  the 

Travelers  inform  us,  that  those  around  right,  is  contained  in  mature  healthy  cane 

the  throne  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  But  as  soon  as  the  canes  are  cut>  whether 

ire  compelled  to  eat  a  certain  portion  of  the  juice  be  expressed  or  not,  chemical 

sugar  or  sugar-cane  daily,  in  order  to  changes  begin  to  occur,  if  the  weather 

preserve  their  good  looks.    I  knew  a  be  hot  and  moist,  in  the  saccharine  liquor, 
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unless  the  sugar  be  speedily  separa-  fact  that  the  cane  can  be  planted  every 
ted  from  the  foreign  substances  with  month  in  the  year  and  ground  at  any 
which  it  is  mixed  by  lime  water.  In-  time  which  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
stead  of  putrifying,  like  dead  animal  planter.  But  this,  according  to  Porter, 
matter,  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  Wray,  and  the  best  authorities,  is  no  ad- 
dextrogyraie  is  converted  into  a  tevagy-  vantage  at  all,  because  all  those  who 
rate,  or  chemical  sugar  rotating  to  Die  pursue  the  practice  of  planting  at  any 
left.  In  common  language  this  is  called  time  and  grinding  at  any  time,  make  the 
molasses,  or  uncrystallizable  sugar. —  most  indifferent  crops  and  the  most  in- 
The  refiner's  art  can  convert  it  into  glu-  ferior  sugar.  Within  the  tropics,  or  be- 
cose,  and  make  it  assume  the  solid  crys-  low  the  region  of  frost-,  the  dry  season 
talline  form,  looking  pretty  and  white,  has  to  be  chosen  for  grinding,  and  the 
and  rotating  to  the  right  again ;  but  no  planting  season  has  to  be  chosen  with  i 
art  can  ever  re-convert  it  into  good,  view  of  giving  the  young  plant  the  ben- 
healthy,  and  nutritious  cane-sugar.  Lou-  efit  of  the  rainy  season.  In  Louisiana, 
isiana  molasses  consists  mostly  of  dex-  the  grinding  or  rolling  season  begins  with 
trogyrate  sugar,  in  the  form  of  syrup;  the  first  com  or  frosty  weather  and  ends 
while  the  West  India  article  is  mostly  on  or  before  Christinas.  The  quicker 
composed  of  kevagyrate  or  uncrystalli-  the  grinding  season  is  over  the  better, 
zable  sugar,  the  product  of  fermentation.  Cold  weather  matures  the  cane  and  pre- 
Hence,  for  table  use,  Louisiana  has  nearly  vents  what  is  called  the  second  growth, 
driven  the  West  India  molasses  out  of  so  apt  to  spoil  the  sugar  in  tropical  cli-% 
the  market.  mates,  and  even  in  Louisiana,  if  the  an-* 

There  is  a  popular  error,  very  preva-  tumn  oe  hot,  cloudy,  and  moist,  instead 
lent,  that  because  the  cane,  when  plant-  of  cold,  dry  and  frosty.     The  cold  of  Oc- 
ed,  will  continue  to  produce  ratoon  cane  tober.  November  and  December,  so  much 
for  twenty  years  or  more  in  the  West  In-  dreaded  by  the  theorist,  and  which  poli- 
dies;   without  planting  the  same  land  ticians,  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  Co- 
again,  that  those  islands  possess  a  deci-  ba,  or  any  territory  further  South,  use  as 
ded  advantage  over  any  of  our  southern  a  bugbear  to  frighten  our  people  with  a 
states,  where  the  cane  will  only  ratoon  belief  that  they  never  could  compete, 
three  or  four  years  and  requires  to  be  successfully,  in  making  sugar  with  the 
planted  every  fourth  year.    But  this  is  inhabitants  of  hotter  countries,  if  admit- 
only  a  theoretical  and  not  a  practical  ad-  ted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
vantage.     The  practice  in  the  West  In-  with  us, — is  the  very  thing  which  every 
dies,  particularly  on  the  thin  soils  and  on  planter  and  overseer  begins  to  pray  fot, 
old  estates,  is  to  plant  the  same  land  eve-  from  the  middle  of  October  onward,  until 
ry  third  year ;  whereas  in  Louisiana  the  the  cane  is  manufactured  into  sugar, 
common  practice  is  to  plant  only  every  Cold  is,  therefore,  an  advantage,  instead 
fourth  year.   (See  Porter  on  the  Sugar  of  a  disadvantage :  and  if  sugar  can  be 
Cane,  2d  London  edition,  1843.)    There  made  cheaper  in  the  East  Indies,  or  any 
can  be  no  practical  advantage  to  the  where  else,  it  is  because  labor  is  cneapeL 
West  India  planter,  in  the  fact  that  cane  and  the  laborers  are  not  fed  and  clotted 
will  ratoon  for  a  greater  number  of  years  so  well  as  the  Louisiana  negroes, 
in  the  tropical  than  in  the  temperate  The  people  of  the  United  States,  par- 
zone,  as  no  labor  is  saved — the  cane  hav-  ticularly  our  politicians,  editors,  review- 
ing to  be  planted  as  often  in  the  one  as  ers,  lawyers,  divines,  merchants  and  ag- 
in the  other  by  those  wanting  to  make  riculturists,  seem  to  be  acquainted  with 
good  crops.    The  tropical  planter,  who  every  art  and  science,  every  product  of 
depends  upon  the  ratoon  cane,  after  the  the  soil  and  every  branch  of  industry, 
fourth  year  loses  more  sugar  than  would  better  tnan  with  sugar,  or  the  habits  ana 
twice  pay  the  value  of  the  labor  saved,  nature  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  !**■ 
On  fresh  rich  land  the  ratoons  will  give  duced.   Medical  standard  authorities  aie 
a  tolerable  yield  the  fifth  or  sixth  year —  seldom  consulted    by  the  classes  just 
but,  on  most  of  the  land  in  the  West  In-  named :  hence,  physicians  ought  to  be 
dies,  great  loss  is  sustained  if  the  cane  heard. 

be  not  planted  even  oftener  than  is  found  The  superiority  of  Louisiana  sugar  is 

necessary  in  Louisiana.  not  attributed  to  its  true  cause— supen* 

Another  supposed  advantage  of  the  ority  of  soil  and  climate ;  but  to  sofflft 

tropical  planter  over  the  American,  is  the  superiority  in  the  culture  of  the  cane, 
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and  its  manufacture  into  sugar.    The  England,  if  the  statesmen,  gentry,  'and 
fact  is,  however,  that  with  a  few  excep-  nobility  of  that  island  did  not  look  upon  it 
tions,    Louisiana  is  behind    instead   of  as  a  device  calculated  to  serve  their  pur- 
ahead  of  most  other  sugar-growing  coun-  pose,  in  turning  public  sentiment  against 
tries,  in  machinery  and  the  facilities  af-  that  species  of  American  labor,  whose 
forded  by  art  and  science  for  the  produc-  products  come  in  competition  with  those 
tion  of  sugar;  so  says  Prof  M*Culloh.  The  produced  in  the  immense  colonial  pos- 
text-book  of  most  of  the  sugar-makers  of  sessions  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  east  and 
Louisiana  was  published  in  1732,  the  throughout  the  world.     Happily,  how- 
year  that  Washington  was  born.    Most  ever,  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  Amer- 
of  them  have  no  book  at  all,  but  make  .icans  are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
sugar  by  the  traditional  knowledge  de-  British  East  India  philanthropy  for  Amer- 
rived  from  the  Spanish  work  above  al-  ican  negroes  consists  in  a  desire  to  mono- 
luded    to.     The  American    plow    has  polize  those  rich  Southern  staple  commo- 
been  made  to  supersede  much  of  the  hoe  dities — the  products  of  negro  labor,  by 
work  in  the  culture  of  the  cane,  and  the  tying  the  negro's  hands,  under  the  name 
steam  engine  has  been  substituted  in  the  of  freedom,  and]  sending  him  back  to 
sugar  mill  for  horse-power ;  but>  in  other  that  barbarism,  want  and  wretchedness, 
respects,  few  or  no  improvements,  until  from  which  the^patriarchal  government, 
a  very  recent  period,  and  only  very  par-  called  slavery,  rescued  him.      A  few  of 
tially  adopted,  nave  Deen  made  upon  the  our  planters,  however,  are  beginning  to 
Spanish  practice  in  vogue  a  century  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be 
a  naif  ago,  while  the  English  in  the  East  derived  from  pressing  into  the  service  of 
Indies  and  the  West,  Demerara,  Mauri-  the  sugar  interest  the  science  of  medi- 
tius,  Australia,  and  throughout  every  col-  cine,  and  the  modern  discoveries  in  the 
ony  where  cane  will  grow,  have  pressed  arts  and  sciences,  so  long  in  the  hands 
into  their  service  all  the  improvements  of  the  English  and  French.    They  have 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  encouraged  even  improved  on  the  French  and  Eng- 
men  of  learning  and  genius,  by  the  most  lish  in  trie  art  of  manufacturing  sugar. 
tempting  rewards,  to  lend  their  aid  to  The  best  sugar  in  the  world  is  now  made 
that  extensive  association  of  nobles,  pie-  in  Louisiana,  by  what  is  called  "the  first 
beians,  priests  and  politicians,  who  are  process,"  directly  from  the  fresh  cane 
leagued  together  to  monopolize  the  su-  mice,  nothing  but  Aveguin's  lime  water 
gar  culture,  and  to  reap  all  the  profits  to   being  used  as  a  clariner.    In  three  or 
be  derived  from  the  most  valuable  agri-  four  days,  a  perfectly  pure,  crystallized 
cultural  product  the  earth  produces,  the  white  sugar  is  manufactured,  drained, 
Americans  have  been  stanaing  still,  un-   dried,  and  put  up  ready  for  market^  from 
conscious  that  they  occupy  the  best  su-  the  fresh  juice,  as  it  runs  from  the  mill. 
gar  region  on  the  globe,  and  have  only  Lapice,  Armat*  Lessens,  Degruy,  Levois, 
to  adopt  the  modern  improvements  in   Zeringue,    Hulett,    Urcmhart,     Lanfear, 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  cane   Morgan,    Davenport,    Benjamin,  Pack- 
to  gain  at  once  the  prize,  which  Great  wood,  are  a  few  of  those  who  are  making 
Britain  and  the   East  India  Company  sugar  according  to  the  most  approved 
have,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  teen   method,  and  who  have  added  many  im- 
ftraining  every  nerve  to  obtain.    It  was  provements  themselves.    Their  method 
to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  cane  and  is  spreading  among  the  planters  through- 
cotton  plant  in  India,  and  to  set  one  nun-  out  the  state,  and  will  not  only  supersede 
died  and  fifty  millions  of  people  to  work  the  old  (1732)  Spanish  method,  which 
for  a  few  in  a  distant  island,  that  slave  converts  a  large  portion  of  the  vital  into 
labor  in  the  West  Indies  was  abolished,     chemical,  sickly  sugar,  but  will  carry 
To  prevent  America  from  continuing  the  culture  of  the  cane  to  32V£°  north, 
to  be  a  competitor  in  tropical  products,  an  and  perhaps  further.    With  a  tew  year's 
organized  system  of  agitation,  about  the   governmental  encouragement  to  the  su- 
time  of  West  India  emancipation,  was  gar  interest,  to  enable  our  planters  to 
set  on  foot  in  England  by  the  East  India  provide  themselves  with  the  improved 
Company,  to  overthrow  slave  labor  in  the  machinery,  such  as  is  now  in  successful 
cotton  and  sugar  growing  states  of  the   operation  on  the  plantations  of  the  aboye- 
anion.      The    disgusting   work.    Uncle  named  gentleman,  America  would  drive 
Tom's  Cabin,  would  never  have  been  re-  the  East  and  West  India  sugar  out  of 
printed,  or  a  dozen  copies  sold,  in  moral  market*  and  greatly  benefit  mankind, 
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by  giving  them  the  purest,  most  whale-  is  hastened  by  the  cold  weather.    Tha 

some,  and  nutritious  article  of  diet  the  canes  roasted  in  the  fire,  and  the  juice 

earth  produces.  sucked  while  it  is  hot  is  an  excellent 

Those  who  wish  to  test  the  practica-  remedy  for  coughs  and  bad  colds.    The 

bility  of  growing  good  cane  in  any  lati-  juice  eaten  with  parched  com.  is  a  pop- 

tude  in  the  United  States  below  thirty-  ular  and  valuable  remedy  for  dyspepsia, 

five  decrees,  should  plant  the  cane  at  the  Nature    seems  to   have  implanted  so 

same  time  tnat  Indian  corn  is  planted  in  strong  a  love  for  cane  juice  in  children, 

the  particular  latitude  where  tne  experi-  as  if  it  were  on  purpose  to  defend  them 

ment  is  made.    Good  rich  land  should  against  the  evils  produced  by  decayed 

be  selected.    That  which  produces  the  teeth  and  worms.    Whether  sugar  be 

best  corn  will  generally  produce  the  best  made  from  the  juice  or  nut,  a  patch  of 

cane.    The  cultivation  of  the  two  plants  cane,  on  every  plantation  where  it  wiH 

is  very  nearly  the  same.    In  the  vicinity  come  to  maturity,  would  be  more  than 

of  New-Orleans  the  cane  is  planted  in  worth  the  ground  it  may  occupy  and  the 

January  or  February,  and  comes  up  ear-  trouble  of  cultivation.  Such  experiments 

ly  in  March.    In  about  7J£  months  from  would  also  do  much  in  determining  the 

the  time  of  sprouting,  it  begins  to  mature  important  agricultural  question :  ;<  How 

sufficiently  to  be  cut  and  converted  into  far  north  the  culture  of  the  cane  plant  ce* 
sugar.    In  higher  latitudes  its  maturity   be  profitably  extended  tnthe  United  States?1 


ART.  II.-8ALUBRITY    OF    OITIE8    RE8TORED   BY    THE 

INTRODUCTION    OF    PURE    AIR. 

[Skvbral  years  ago  (April,  1842,)  there  appeared  a  paper  la  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  entities 
"  Refrigeration  and  Ventilation  of  Cities/'  which  was  attributed  to  Dr.  Gurrie,  of  Florida.  The  writ* 
concluded  with  these  words—"  While  it  must  be  conceded  that  we  are  able  to  cool  a  city  to  any  dagm 
required  by  the  habits,  comfort  and  health  of  its  inhabitants,  it  most  also  be  acknowledged  that  we  have 
the  capacity  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  may  hold  in  solution,  and  thus  diminish,  and  probably 
remove,  two  fertile  sources  of  disease  in  all  climates.*'  The  mode  of  effecting  these  results  he  pioposw 
is  by  the  construction  of  machinery  for  the  compression  of  air.  "  We  propose,"  he  says,  "  to  effect  the  com> 
pression  of  air  by  means  of  water,  wind,  or  steam-power,  into  suitable  reservoirs  in  the  suburbs  of  cities, 
and  thence  to  transmit  it  through  conduits,  like  water  or  gas,  so  that  it  may  be  distributed  and  set  tm 
in  the  houses,  and  even  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city." 

The  paper  which  we  now  publish  contains  many  views  which  are  equally  novel,  and  aa  they  relate  to  a 
matter  of  much  public  interest  in  the  South  and  West,  we  give  them  a  place,  remarking  at  the  same  tin* 
that  the  germs  of  many  a  great  truth  lie  often  at  the  bottom  of  what  seems  at  first  sight  but  speculates, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  corner  has  often  been  constructed  from  the  once  rejected  stone  of  the  builder. 
We  are  willing  to  give  our  contributor  a  hearing,  and  to  open,  through  our  pages,  the  discussion  of  tfct 
subject  to  the  scientific.]— Editob. 

Impure  air  being  the  great  fountain  ing  mankind  from  the  evils  of  acontami- 
of  disease,  more  than  any.  perhaps  all  nated  atmosphere, 
other  causes,  I  have  felt  tnat  this  rock  The  efforts  of  the  scientific  havi&f 
from  which  the  waters  of  bitterness  been  so  barren  of  results,  it  seems  dot 
have  so  long  and  copiously  flowed,  has  the  only  hope  of  relief  for  suffering  Ira- 
been  too  much  neglected  by  the  learne^.  manity  is  in  simple,  but  untried  mochas- 
Analysis  has  failed  to  detect  the  subtle  ical  means. 

poison  lurking  in  this  universal  fluid ;  Writing  from  a  secluded  district,  re- 

the  most  powerful  microscope  has  been  mote  from  books,  I  recollect  having  read, 

unable  to  discover  the  invisible  arrows  but  cannot  now  tell  where,   how  die 

of  death,  constantly  flying  on  the  wings  London  club-houses  are  ventilated  with 

of  the  wind  j  and  though  chemistry  pro-  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  by  first  passing 

fesses,  I  believe,  to  be  able  to  disinfect  through  water  the  air  intended  for  cif- 

the  universal  element,  when  tainted  by  culation  in  their  crowded  apartment*- 

unsalubhous  substances,  yet  it  has  been  This  is  the  only  instance  which  I  now 

pat  to  but  little  practical  use  in  protect-  remember  to  have  heard  of  purificatioft 
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by  mechanical,  or.  perhaps,  this  should  the  fires  in  those  at  one  end,  to  supply  the 
be  called  chemical  means.  vacuum,  it  is  drawn  down  and  through 

I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  process  the  rooms  from  those  at  the  other,  as,  in 
more  simple  still.  Instead  of  endeavor-  cold  weather,  it  is  drawn  whistling 
ing  to  purify  a  contaminated  atmosphere,  through  the  key-holes  and  other  small 
I  would,  by  mechanical  agency,  bring,  apertures  of  our  rooms  while  blazing 
where  most  needed,  one  already  pure,      hres  are  in  the  chimneys. 

Millions  of  men  are  compelled  not  Now  let  your  sleeping  apartments  be 
only  [  to  work  during  the  day,  but  to  made  air-tight,  and  any  common  lathed 
sleep  during  the  night,  in  infected  air,  and  plastered  room  may  be  made  close 
though  there  may  be,  within  a  few  enough  for  this  purpose.  Let  it  be  con- 
hundred  feet  of  their  apartments,  an  in-  nected  with  one  end  of  a  tube,  the  other 
exhaustible  supply  of  the  pure  uncon-  of  which  shall  extend  into  the  air  to 
laminated  article  to  be  had,  if  not  for  the  such  an  altitude  as  will  reach  a  pure 
asking,  for  the  bringing,  by  very  simple  current.  By  means  of  fire,  or  some  other 
means.  propelling  power,  the  air  may  be  forced 

Air  is  known  to  be  cooler,  and  believ-  out  of  the  room  opposite  the  end  where 
ed — perhaps  I  might  say  known— to  be  it  enters  through  the  tube,  giving  a  pure 
purer  the  higher  we  ascend  from  the  circulation  at  such  times  as  may  be  de- 
earth.  Miasma,  the  great  infecting  sired.  The  height  to  which  the  ventila- 
substance,  is  known,  by  experience,  to  ting  tube  will  have  to  be  carried  to 
be  more  dangerous  during  night  than  reach  a  salubrious  region  must  depend 
the  day.  It  is  known,  that  men  may  re-  on  experience,  but  I  nave  no  doubt,  in 
main,  during  the  day,  in  a  malarious  dis-  most  localities,  it  would  be  found  at  the 
trict  with  impunity,  provided  they  sleep  upper  extremity  of  such  a  mast  as  could 
at  night  in  a  salubrious  atmosphere.  be  raised  at  a  trifling  expense.    It  is 

The  well-known  principles  of  pneu-  said  to  have  been  noticed,  when  the 
matics  teach  us,  that  air  may  be  forced  cholera  was  in  Montreal,  that  meat  be- 
through  a  tube,  of  any  length,  from  one  came  putrid  in  less  time  than  usual ;  but 
point  to  another.  We  see  this  operation  some  hung  upon  one  of  the  steeples  of 
constantly  performed  by  steam  and  the  city  escaped  the  rapid  change.  In 
other  power.  In  the  English  coal  mines,  some  of  the  great  plagues  which  have 
pure  air  is  forced  through  them,  from  desolated  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
above  ground,  sometimes  for  miles,  by  world,  their  violence  became  mitigated 
the  power  of  steam.  In  like  manner,  in  those  subjects  who  occupied  the  up- 
air  is  forced  through  tubes,  to  supply  per  stories  of  the  houses. 
those  working  in  diving  bells.  I  learn,  But  suppose  that  neither  by  masts 
from  the  Genie  Industrie!,  through  that  nor  towers  nor  other  contrivance,  we 
excellent  paper,  The  Scientific  Ameri-  can  penetrate  the  regions  of  purity, 
can,  that  toe  Northern  Hospital  of  we  know  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
France  is  ventilated  in  the  following  most  miasmatic  districts  and  large 
manner :  "  The  air  is  taken  from  a  towns  are  salubrious  places,  where  the 
tower  on  the  top  of  the  building,  so  as  air  is  healthy  near  the  earth,  and  which 
to  be  always  pure,  and  in  summer  cool,  can  be  reached  by  horizontal  tubes  of 
It  is  sent  insiae  in  a  quantity  invariably  sufficient  extent.  To  perpendicular  tubes, 
equal,  and  of  the  same  power,  by  nu-  the  main  objection  is  the  uncertainty  of 
xnerous  apertures  in  the  centre  of  the  reaching  an  unadulterated  region.  To 
rooms,  which  it  passes  along  from  one  horizontal,  the  expense  only  is  to  be  cont- 
end to  the  other,  and  issues  by  eighteen  dered,  purity  can  always  be  known.  The 
orifices,  without  its  action  being  neutral-  expense  would  depend  upon  the  distance 
ized  by  opening  one  or  all  the  win-  the  air  would  have  to  be  carried  and 
dows."  And  we  see  it  every  day,  by  population  to  be  supplied.  The  simplest 
human  muscles,  forced  through  the  pipes  material  would  answer  for  ventilating 
of  hand  and  blacksmith's  bellows,  tubes,  such  as  that  of  which  our  corn- 
Sometimes  fire  is  used  as  the  most  con-  mon  stone  jugs  are  made,  glass,  and  many 
▼anient  propelling  agent.  The  large  other  cheap  substances.  Even  a  com- 
apartmenU  of  the  British  parliament-  mon  tunnel,  or  covered  ditch,  coated 
house  are  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  this  with  a  proper  cement,  with  solid  tubes 
agent*  through  ventilating  chimneys,  to  span  or  pass  through  or  under  water, 
As  it  is  expelled  by  the  rarefaction  of  would,  I  have  no  doubt, dispense  with  any 
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other,  except  connecting  tubes  at  each  population  of  five  or  ten  thousand  should 
end.      Such  water  as  might  percolate  cost  ten,  twenty,  or  even  forty  times  this 
through  the  cement  and  collect  at  the  sum  per  mile,  in  many  places,  it  would 
lowest  points  could  be  let  off  in  the  day-  be  the  best  investment;  that  could  be 
time,  or  received  through  the  valves  of  made.  When  once  laid,  the  tubes  would 
covered  wells  to  be  sunk  at  such  places,  need  no  repairs  during  the  generation 
And  when  we  consider  that  the  ditch,  that  might  perform  the  task.   As  the  air 
as  a  tube  itself,  or  to  receive  a  glass,  or  usually  needs  be  forced  through  them 
other  tubes,  need  be  only  of  such  depth  during  but  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and 
as  to  secure  it  from  injury,  and  give  an  at   night    only,  the    propelling    power 
equable  temperature  to  the  air ;  that  it  could  cost  but  little.    I  have  been  con- 
can  follow  the  undulations  of  the  earth's  sideringthe  expense  of  bringing  air  from 
surface ;    and    that  covering  with  the  a  distance  of  miles.  If  it  can  be  reached 
earth  would  make  the  joints  of  the  tubes  by  perpendicular  tubes  the  expense  may 
air  tight  the  expense  would  be  inconsi-  be  considered  of  but  small  account  com- 
derable  for  the  benefits  that  would  be  pared  to  the  benefits  expected, 
obtained  in  many  towns  and  rich  mias-  Individuals  relying  on  fire  for  the  mov- 
matic  districts,  by  the  use  of  pure  air  ing  power  need  expend  no  more  for  fuel 
thus  brought  from  adjacent  hills.   When  than  would  be  usual  for  warming  their 
brought  for  the  use  of  towns,  in  one  com-  rooms  in  winter.  In  the  French  hospital 
mon  tube,  the  air  could  be  distributed  to  before  mentioned  the  most  economical 
the    various  dwellings  in  the  way  so  means — such  as  the  use  of  hot  water, 
common  in  the  distribution  of  water,  stones,  etc. — are  used  to  warm  the  six 
Each  dwelling  could  have  its  own  pow-  wards  of  the  establishment,  costing  dur- 
er  to  compel  the  circulation  of  the  pure  ing  the  winter  $2,805,  while  the  cost  for 
fluid,  through    its    apartments  ;    or  by  ventilation  during  summer  is  but  $935. 
other  pipes,  connecting  with  one  com-  indeed,  of  so  little  account  is  the  expense 
mon  reservoir  or  main  tube,  one  power  of  ventilation  for  the  a  whole  year/'  that 
could  be  used  for  the  whole  town.    The  it  is  estimated  to  "cost  nothing,"  inat- 
air  approaching  the  town  by  a  common  much  as  the  steam  engine  used  pays  for 
trunk  could  be  made  to  ramify  so  as  to  itself  in  the  performance  of  other  ser- 
furnish    every  house  requiring  it,  and  vices.    Much  more  can  we  hope  that 
then,  by  connecting  with  another,  com-  steam  or  water-power,  sufficient  to  venti» 
mon  to  all,  would  make  its  exit  Dy  the  late  the  sleeping  apartments  of  a  lam 
force  of  a  common  power.    In  districts  town  during  night  and  for  a  few  monus 
with  a  scattered  population,  a  large  com-  only,  would  cost  almost  nothing,  as  it 
mou  trunk  for  conducting,  and  small  could  be  used  for  mechanical  purposes 
pipes  for  distributing-  the  fluid  through  during  the  day  without  interruption. 
the  neighborhood,  might  be  used  for  all,  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  that 
but  the  power  could  not  be  common.  the  ventilating  fires  could  be  placed  in 
To  those  who  look  on   difficulties  as  one  of  a  suit  of  rooms,  or  the  inimatei  to 
impossibilities,  judgment  of  condemna-  shielded  as  to  protect  them  from  uncom- 
tion  has,  no  doubt>  been  pronounced  by  fortable  heat  in  warm  weather. 
such  as  may  have  read  thus  far.     But  If  the  expense  of  procuring  the  invah- 
the  considerate  who  will  deliberately  able  commodity  be  uncertain,  but  mttfi 
hear  and  investigate  before  condemning,  be  small,  the  benefits,  when  obtained, 
will  fairly  consider  the  legitimate  ques-  are  likewise  uncertain,  but  must  be  great 
tion,  properly  propounded,  in  all  enter-  Great  as  is  the  value  of  pure  air,  it  can- 
prises, — "  Will  it  pay  ?"    Will  the  ad-  not  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  any 
vantages  to  be  derived    authorize  the  more  than  health  can  be  reduced  to  a 
trouble  and  expense  ?    No  certain  esti-  money  value.    But  we  can  make  some 
mate  of  expenses  can  be  made:  but  from  estimate  of  its  importance  by  conskto- 
what  has  been  said,  they  would  be  in-  ing  its  influence  on  property.    Beside* 
considerable.    The  nearest  data  in  my  their  profits  to  the  stockholders,  we  esti* 
power  is  the  expense  of  under-draining  mate  the  worth  of  rail-roads  by  the  en* 
wet  lands  by  the  use  of  tiles.    In  Eng-  hanced  value  they  give  to  contiguous 
land  they  lay  pipes  one  and  a  half  inch  property,  and  mis  is,  to  a  country,  the 
bore  three  feet  below  the  surface  for  less  great  and  main  element  of  wealth  in 
than  sixty  dollars  per  mile.      If  ventila-  those  improvements.    For  every  dollar 
ting  pipes  of  sufficient  bore  to  serve  a  they  are  valuable  to  their  owners,  they 
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are  of  ten  to  those  who  use  them.  Many  the  temperature  could  receive  any  modi- 
millions  worth  of  real  estate,  both  in  fication  desired.  A  spiral  tube  passing 
town  and  country,  would  be  doubled  in  through  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a 
value,  could  they  ue  made  secure  against  well,  with  ice  added,  if  necessary,  would 
the  annual  and  occasional  visitations  of  lower  it,  or  through  fire  or  other  warm 
epidemics  engendered  by  bad  air.  One  medium,  raise  it  sufficiently  for  all  pur- 
tenth  of  the  sums  paid  by  those  living  poses  of  comfort  or  health.  The  same 
in  such  infected  districts,  tor  their  annual  lire  might  warm  as  well  as  expel  the  air 
migrations  in  search  of  salubrious  air,  from  an  apartment.  This  kind  of  ven- 
would  bring  it  to  their  permanent  homes,   tilation  would  be  most  used  in  warm  la- 

For  want  of  a  few  mouthfuls  of  pure  titudes  where  insects  are  so  annoying 
air,  large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  portions  and  sometimes  dangerous  to  existence. 
of  the  globe  now  lie  waste  under  the  The  air-tight  sleeping  apartments  neces- 
viewiess  poison  that  broods  over  their  sary  to  exclude  impure  air  would  cut  off 
teeming  surfaces.  these  troublesome  intruders. 

Artificial  ventilation  would  protect,  Science  would  also  come  in  for  its 
not  only  against  periodical  contamina-  share  of  benefits.  It  would  test  the 
tions  of  the  air,  but  those  epidemics  power  of  various  fluids  to  disinfect  the 
which  run  to  and  fro  the  earth  on  the  air  in  its  passage  through  them.  By  ex- 
trackless  air,  with  woe  and  desolation  in  perience  we  could  soon  know  to  what 
their  train,  might  often  be  defied.  Sur-  height  the  air  is  usually  contaminated 
rounded  by  the  pure  air  brought  from  with  impurities,  what  pestilence  walketh 
above,  on  the  distant  hills;  the  prudent  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that 
citizen  could,  like  Noah  m  his  ark,  be  wasteth  at  noonday,  and  many  other 
in  security,  while  consternation  reigned  secrets  of  the  viewless  and  mysterious 
without  air. 

Besides  the  general  preservation  of  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  more 
health,  the  use  of  air  in  the  way  above  than  half  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to 
indicated,  might  be  made  for  other  pur-  are  born  of  adulterations  of  the  inoderous 
poses  hardly  less  valuable.  air.  There  is  a  plan  by  which  this  great 

It  might  be  made  a  most  efficient  source  of  human  calamity  may  be 
agent  in  the  restoration,  as  well  as  pre-  greatly  mitigated  if  not  entirely  exter- 
servation  of  health.  In  the  way  directly  minated ;  and  though  new,  it  does  not 
noticed,  a  patient  could  have  his  room,  rest  on  speculation.  That  air  can  be, 
in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  of  any  de-  and  is  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
sired  temperature,  could  have  a  dry  or  is  as  certain  as  that  water  can  be  made 
moist  atmosphere,  and  for  the  cure  of  to  change  its  position ;  that  it  can  be 
many  diseases,  foreign  particles  might  moved  without  being  contaminated  by 
be  added,  carrying  healing  on  its  wings  the  surrounding  impure  air  is  equally 
to  diseased  humanity.  Dr.  Cartwright,  certain ;  and,  I  apprehend,  no  one  will 
in  the  last  December  number  of  this  Re-  doubt  that,  whether  breathed  in  a  bed- 
view,  tells  as  how  important  the  vapor  room,  on  tne  hills,  or  two  or  three  hun- 
of  sugar  boilers  is  in  some  fatal  diseases,  dred  feet  from  the  earth,  it  is  equally  in- 
Instead  of  sending  invalids  thousands  of  offensive  to  our  lungs,  and  healthy  to 
miles  from  their  comfortable  homes  to  our  systems. 

inhale  the  saccharine  vapor  amidst  the  We  form  large  companies  with  heavy 
discomforts  of  a  sugar-house,  a  few  canes,  capitals  to  supply  our  cities  with  gas,  to 
sent  even  to  the  coldest  latitudes,  with  a  send  to  the  hills  for  pure  water  and  dis- 
▼ery  simple  contrivance,  added  to  the  tribute  them  through  pipe  to  our  houses. 
ventilating  pipes  before  mentioned,might  With  much  less  expense  the  more  ne- 
be  made  to  infuse  their  healing  particles,  cessary  air  might  be  brought  to  our 
in  graduated  quantities,  through  the  rooms  to  be  used  like  water  by  the  turn 
most  luxurious  apartments.  of  a  faucet.    We  bore  the  solid  earth 

It  is  manifest^  this  forced  ventilation  many  hundred  feet  for  water  of  a  qua- 
might  be  made  to  minister  greatly  to  lity  to  suit  our  fancy,  and  by  tubes  con- 
the  comfbrty  nay,  the  luxury  of  our  race,  duct  it  uncontaminated  through  inter- 
The  ventilating  pipes  should  be  laid  so  vening  currents  to  our  dwellings.  With 
deep  in  the  earth  as  to  obtain  an  equable  half  the  expense^  and  to  half  the  num- 
temperature  winter  and  summer.  By  ber  of  feet,  we  might  tube  the  empty  air 
paHFftig  them  through  proper  mediums  to  those  regions  which  would  furnish  a 
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fluid  whose  purity  is  of  as  much,  if  not  those  who  went  to  deride  remained  to 
more  importance,  to  our  healthy  exist-  admire  the  facility  with  which  the  Cler- 
ence,  than  unadulterated  meat  and  drink,  mont  started  on  the  first  steam  voyage 
But  the  tell-tale  impurities  of  food  and  up  the  Hudson  river;  how  rail-roads,  even 
drink  usually  give  warning  to  the  senses,  after  many  miles,  in  the  United  States, 
the  taint  of  corruption  or  adulteration  is  had  been  put  in  operation,  were  pro- 
made  manifest  in  their  use,  while  the  nounced  failures  by  the  croaking  public, 
subtle  poison  may  lurk  concealed  in  the  and  how  the  theories  of  almost  ail  pro* 
invisible  and  inodorous  air,  as  the  uncon-  jectors  have,  in  the  end,  fallen  short  of 
scious  subject  regularly,  as  the  pulsations  practical  results,  no,  plausible  improve- 
of  his  heart,  inhales  disease  and  death,  ment  should  be  abandoned  without  a 
We  no  doubt  appreciate  meat  and  drink  fair  trial. 

the  more  because  their  use  fives  a  sen-  I  believe  it  was  Theodore  Hook  who, 
sible  enjoyment  or  pain,  while  the  taste-  when  asked,  on  entering  a  university,  if 
less  air  gives  no  indication  of  its  quality,  he  was  prepared  to  subscribe  the  thirty- 
Knowing  how  most  discoveries  and  nine  articles,  replied,  "Forty,  if  you 
improvements  have  surpassed  the  expec-  please."  So  it  seems  we  would  be  nearer 
tations  of  the  most  sanguine ;  how  the  right  to  expect  more  from  the  improve* 
propulsion  of  water-craftby  steam  power  ments  of  the  day  than  what  is  required  of 
was  considered  a  humbug  from  the  time  us.  For  there  is  much  yet  Jo  be  known 
of  Watt  to  the  7th  of  August,  1807,  when  of  which  our  philosophy  has  not  dreamed. 


ART.  III.-THE  OITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

As  incidents  in  the  history  of  indivi-  produced  commercial  wants— commer- 
dual  life  form  the  basis  of  observational  cial  wants,  a  city, 
philosophy,  so  the  histories  of  particular  The  city  of  Louisville,  in  the  State  of 
cities  become  the  groundwork  of  the  Kentucky,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  Rivsc, 
most  accurate  general  system  of  mercan-  opposite  the  falls  of  the  river,  on  a  plan 
tile  investigation,  or.  as  Saunderson  ex-  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  about  seventy 
presses  it,  of  "  Merchandry.;;  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  Job. 

The  cities  of  America  are  distinguish-  85°  30'  west ;  lat.  38°  3'  north.  Ths 
ed  in  a  remarkable  particular,  in  con-  soil  is  sandy,  extremely  fertile,  and  test* 
nection  with  the  light  they  throw  upon  ing  upon  a  substratum  of  rich  clay,  h 
the  philosophy  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  laid  out  with  considerable  regularity, 
from  the  cities  of  Europe,  growing  out  of  the  principal  streets  running  parallel  wis 
the  fact,  that  they  are,  almost  without  the  river,  and  being  intersected  by  others 
exception,  the  children  of  commercial  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  present  popula- 
necessity.  Cities  in  Europe  have  fre-  tion  of  51,726 :— • 
quently  grown  up   from  other  cauwo.      „  a  18M  „„  ^^ 

The  residence  of  kings,  the  salubrity  of  •«        isso 40* 

certain  localities,  and  other  romantic  "         {jJJJ *MJJ 

considerations,  enter  into  the  elements,  ' 0V8r st^ 

and  of  course  form  a  part  of  the  history  These  are  striking  results, 
of  European  towns.  But  the  history  of  The  first  owners  of  the  lands  at  tin 
an  American  city  is  a  legible  line  in  the  falls  were  John  Campbell  and  John  Con- 
history  of  trade.  An  American  city,  as  ally.  They  were  patented  to  thempio- 
a  general  rule,  receives  its  birth,  its  con-  bably  as  bounty  lands.  But  the  nfll 
tinual  growth  and  advancing  prosperity  settlement  having  anything  like  a  pof» 
from  the  one  and  common  parent  of  manent  character  was  made  in  1778,  by 
commerce.  To  this  general  observation  Col.  G.  R.  Clark,  a  name  of  tome  disV 
the  city  of  Louisville  is  no  exception.  It  Unction  in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky. 
became  a  town  because  of  the  falls.  Clark's  instructions  came  from  the  os- 
The  fall 8  in  the  Ohio  river  arrested  the  lebrated  Patrick  Henry,  the  Gov.  of 
course  of  navigation,  and  made  a  stop-  Virginia,  and  are  dated  Virginia— Set 
page  there  necessary.     This  stoppage  In  council,  Williamsburg^  Jan.  23>  1778. 
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A  few  families  were  located  by  him  upon  acre  each,  with  convenient  streets,  and 
Corn  Island,  opposite  Louisville.  Some  public  lots,  which  shall  be,  and  the  same 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  danger  and  is  hereby  established  a  town  by  the  name 
singular  hardihood  of  the  early  settlers  of  of  Louisville."  Thus,  we  perceive,  the 
this  state  may  be  derived  from  the  fact,  city  of  Louisville  in  the  county  of  Ken- 
that  these  few  families  were  removed  into  tucky  became  a  town  by  authority  of 
the  heart  of  an  Indian  territory,  several  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
hnndred  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  ginia.  The  statute  proceeds  further  to 
protection  from  their  countrymen,  and  enact  "  that  after  the  said  lands  shall  be 
when  the  intervening  country  was  filled  laid  off  into  lots  and  streets,  the  said  trus- 
with  a  savage  foe.  tees,  or  any  four  of  them,  shall  proceed  to 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  sell  the  said  lots,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
world  where  the  lovers  of  local  or  indivi-  they  shall  judge  expedient,  at  public  auc- 
dual  adventure — the  congests  of  man  tion,  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  had, 
with  his  savage  brother  in  the  fierce  ex-  the  time  and  place  of  sale  being  adver- 
citement  of  the  individual  death  struggle,  tised  two  months  at  the  court-house  of 
with  all  its  thrilling  but  minute  particu-  adjacent  counties;  the  purchasers  respec- 
lars,  can  be  gratified  to  the  same  extent,  tively  to  hold  their  saia  lots  subject  to  the 
both  in  the  number  and  excitement  of  condition  of  building  on  each  a  dwelling- 
the  incidents,  as  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  house,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty  at  least, 
The  early  settlement  of  the  country  was  with  a  brick  or  stone  chimney,  to  be 
characterized  by  conflicts  between  indi-  finished  within  two  years  from  the  day  of 
vidual  members  of  the  two  distinct  sale.77  The  statute  proceeded  to  grant 
races,  or  by  small  parties  of  each,  rather  the  amount  of  sale  of  lots  over  thirty  dol- 
than  by  any  one  general  decisive  en-  lars  per  acre  to  purposes  of  public  im- 
gagement  by  which  wars  are  usually  provement  in  the  town,  and  to  vest  in  the 
terminated.  But  the  Kentucky  war  was  trustees  the  judicial  power  "  to  settle  and 
a  war  of  extermination,  more  properly  determine  all  disputes  concerning  the 
carried  on  by  the  individual  members  of  bounds  of  the  said  lots ;  to  settle  such 
the  two  races,  than  by  any  decisive  set-  rules  and  orders  for  the  regular  building 
Uement  of  subsisting  disagreements  in  a  thereon  as  to  them  shall  seem  best  and 
general  fight.  It  was  a  war  ever  begin-  most  convenient.77 
ning,  and  never  ending.  In  no  country  An  important  feature  of  the  early 
in  the  world  probably  have  human  geography  of  Louisville,  was  the  many 
beings  shot  down  human  beings  with  a  ponds  of  standing  water,  that  so  mate- 
more  evident  gusto  and  more  complete  rially  contributed  to  give  the  place  the 
absence  of  remorseful  visitings  of  con-  cognomen  of  the  grave-yard.  The  first 
science.  and  most  conspicuous,  commencing  at 

The  following  passages  from  an  enact-  the  present  corner  of  Market»street,  ran 
ment  of  the  General  Assembly  ofVirginia,  to  Sixteenth-street.  The  next  in  size  was 
passed  in  May,  1780,  for  u  establishing  known  as  Grayson's  Pond,  beginning  on 
the  town  of  Louisville  at  the  falls  of  Centre-street,  and  running  towards 
Ohio,"  may  not  be  without  interest.  Seventh-street.    The    fish   within    this 

"  Whereas  sundry  inhabitants  of  the  pond,  its  clear  water,  its  edges  covered 
county  of  Kentucky  have,  at  a  great  ex-  with  firm  grassy  turf,  the  many  reli- 
pense  and  hazard,  settled  themselves  gious  services  of  baptism  performed 
upon  certain  lands  at  the  falls  of  Ohio,  in  it,  and  the  many  promenades  around 
mid  to  be  the  property  (thus  reads  the  act)  h\  evening  and  morning,  by  the  elite  of 
of  John  Conally,  and  have  laid  off  a  con-  the  city,  made  it  quite  a  favorite ;  but  it 
siderable  part  thereof  into  half-acre  lots  has  given  way  in  the  progress  of  the 
for  a  town,  and  having  settled  thereon,  city's  wealth,  and  is  now  obliterated. 
have  preferred  petitions  to  this  general  Besides  these,  there  were  others  of  less 
assembly  to  establish  the  said  town.  Be  magnitude  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
«t  therefore  enacted,  that  one  thousand  country,  that  would  well  entitle  the  city, 
acres  of  land,  being  the  forfeited  property  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cassedy,  to  be 
of  said  John  Conally,  adjoining  to  the  called  an  "archipelago,  a  sea  full  of  lit- 
lands  of  John  Campbell  and  Richard  tie  islands.77  These  "have  all  been 
Taylor,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  vested  carefully  drained,  or  filled  up,  and  now 
in  (sundry  trustees)  to  be  by  them,  or  any  the  city  will  stand  a  favorable  compari- 
four  of  them,  laid  off  into  lots  of  naif  an  son  in  this  regard,  so  closely  connected 
vol.  xrv.  2 
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with  health,  with  any  city  in  the  istic  account  of  this  Bob  de  Boulogne  of 
world.  Louisville  : — 

In  proof  of  which,  the  following  table,  "  This  important  place."  says  he.  with 
carefully  made,  will  be  full  evidence.        that  directness  of  detail  so  peculiar  to 

the  worthy  Doctor,    "  is    situated  two 

«np2uad^w5rde*tll8a«™ •■■;::::::!   «    S      mile8  beIow  LouisviUe,  iinmediately  at 
«  New-  York  '     4*      "..........i   •*    37      the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  is  built  upon 

;;  g>«on  "      "  |    "    g      the  beautiful  plain  or  bottom  which  com- 

«•  Naples™**  «•      "...'.".'.'.'. l    "    28      mences  at  the  mouth  of  Beanrrass  Creek, 

"  Parts  "      «  '.'.'.'.. .....l   jj    33      through  which,  under  the  brow  of  the 

•'  gimkow  «•      "  l    "    44  8econd  bank,   the  contemplated  canal 

will  in  all  probability  be  cut.    The  town 

In  May,  1780,  the  General  Assembly  originally  consisted  of  forty-five  acres, 

of  Virginia  divided  the  county  of  Ken-  but  it  has  since  received  considerable  ad- 

tucky  into  three  counties  respectively,  ditions.    The  lots  are  75  by  1 44  feet,  the 

the  counties  of  Fayette,  Lincoln,  ana  average  price  of  which  (1819)  is  from 

Jefferson.  In  the  latter  county  Louisville  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  foot,  according  to 

was  situated.     In  the  month  of  July,  the  advantages  of  its  situation.     The 

1790,  the  convention  of  Kentucky  met,  streets  are  all  laid  out  at  right  angles; 
and  determined  to  accede  to  the  offers  of  those  that  run  parallel  to  the  river,  or 
Virginia,  with  respect  to  the  emancipa-  nearly  so,  are  eight  in  number,  and  vary 
tion  of  the  counties  of  Kentucky  and  their  from  30  to  90  feet  in  width.  These  aw 
elevation  to  the  position  of  an  indepen-  all  intersected  by  12-feet  alleys  running 
dent  state.     On  the  14th  of  February,  parallel  to  them,  and  by  fifteen  cross- 

1791,  the  act  of  Independence  was  passed  streets  at  right  angles,  each  sixty  feet 
by  Congress.  The  new  constitution  for  wide.  The  population  of  Shippingport 
the  new  state  was  prepared  in  1792.  may  be  estimated  at  600  souls,  including 
About  this  time  terminated  the  hostilities  strangers."  It  has  greatly  faded  from  its 
of  the  Indians.  The  assessment  of  the  original  promise,  and  is  now  little  more 
town  in  1809  was  about  $991.  than  the  faubourg  of  the  city  of  Louis- 

fn  1799,  Louisville  was  declared  by  ville.      The   canal   spoken   of   by  Dr. 
act  of  Congress  to  be  a  port  of  entry.   McMurtrie  has  been  since  completed. 
This  put  an  end  to  much  smuggling,  the       The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  is 
city  of  New-Orleans  then  being  in  a  for-  about  two  miles  in  extent.     The  fall  to 
eign  country.  be  overcome  is  computed  to  be  about 

Under  the  protection  of  the  legislature  twenty-four  feet>  produced  by  masses  of 
of  Kentucky,  the  town  of  Louisville  was  lime-rock,  through  which  the  entire  bed 
placed  upon  much  more  efficient  police  of  the  canal  is  excavated,  a  part  of  it  to 
regulations  than  formerly,  and  many  the  depth  of  12  feet  overlaid  with  earth, 
wise  and  salutary  enactments  were  pass-  The  following  description  of  this  work, 
ed  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  the  begun  in  1826,  and  prepared  for  naviga* 
building  public  edifices,  and  a  new  sur-  tion  in  1830,  and  costing  $750,000,  is tak- 
vey  and  plot  of  the  town  were  made  out  en  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana— 
by  legislative  authority.  article,  Louisville.    It  corresponds  also 

The  town  of  Shippingport  at  one  time  precisely  with  a  description  given  by 
threatened  to  rival  Louisville  in  point  of  Mr.  Ben  Casseday  : — 
commercial  importance.  But  its  geo-  "  There  is  one  guard  and  three  lift  tocb 
graphical  position  and  the  start  which  combined,  all  of  which  have  their  fonn- 
Louisville  nad  already  taken,  were  of  dation  on  the  rock.  There  are  two  brid- 
themselves  sufficient  to  defeat  the  very  ges,  one  of  stone,  240  feet  long,  with  as 
strenuous  efforts  that  were  made  by  pn-  elevation  of  68  feet  to  the  top  of  the  par- 
vate  individuals,  at  great  sacrifices,  to  apet  wall,  and  three  arches,  the  centre 
build  up  this  town.  It  is  one  of  the  many  one  of  which  is  semi-elliptieal,  with  a 
proofs  tnat  there  is  an  under  current  reg-  transverse  diameter  of  66,  and  a  semi- 
ulating  the  business  of  city-making,  that  conjugate  diameter  of  22  feet ;  the  two 
private  wealth  and  enterprise  cannot  al-  side  arches  are  segments  of  40  feet  spaa, 
ways  govern  or  control.  the  other  is  a  pivot  bridge,  built  over  the 

The  very  interesting  sketches  of  Louis-  head  of  the  guard  lock,  and  is  of  wood, 
ville,  published  by  Dr.  McMurtrie,  in  100  feet  long,  with  a  span  of  52  feet)  in- 
1819,  gives  us  the  following  character-  tended  to  open  in  time  of  high  water  as 


j« 
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boats  are  passing  through  the  canal.  The  Recurring  again  to  the  canal,  it  may 
guard  lock  is  190  feet  long  in  the  clear,  be  interesting  to  the  curious  to  know  that 
with  semi-circular  heads  of  26  feet  in  in  excavating  it  there  were  found  bodies 
diameter,  is  50  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  of  trees  in  a  state  of  partial  decay,  many 
high.  *  The  solid  content*  of  this  lock  human  skeletons  in  an  astonishing  con- 
are  equal  to  those  of  15  common  locks,  dition  of  preservation,  many  implements 
such  as  are  built  on  the  Ohio  and  New-  of  stone,  and  indeed  some  of  wood,  some 
York  canals.  The  lift  locks  are  of  the  of  iron,  are  indicative  of  some  advance- 
same  width  with  the  guard  lock,  20  feet  ment  in  the  mechanic  arts — some  trees 
high  and  183  feet  long  in  the  clear.  The  of  cedar,  not  found  anywhere  in  that 
entire  length  of  the  walls,  from  the  head  region,  together  with  fire-places  and 
of  the  guard  lock,  to  the  end  of  the  outlet  ^charred  wood,  or  carbon.  In  a  particular 
lock,  is  921  feet.  There  are  three  cul-  locality  there  were  found  many  hundreds 
verts  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  ad-  of  flint  arrow-heads,  constructed  by  the 
jacent  lands,  the  mason-work  of  which.  Indians  for  purposes  of  hunting  or  de- 
when  added  to  the  locks  and  bridge,   fence. 

gives  the  whole  amount  of  mason-work  Mr.  Mann  Butler  informs  us  that  many 
41,989  perches,  equal  to  about  30  com-  mineral  springs,  some  of  them  possessing 
mon  canal  locks.  The  cross  section  of  the  invaluable  ingredient  of  iron  so 
the  canal  is  200  feet  at  the  top  of  the  much  prized  in  cases  of  debility  of  the 
banks,  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  42  feet  digestive  apparatus,  presented  them- 
high,  having  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  selves  in  more  places  than  one,  during 
25  common  canals.  the  excavation. — 13,776  steamboats  and 

"  The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  4,700  flats  and  keels  had  passed  through 
was  completed  and  put  in  partial  opera-  the  canal  in  1843,  the  tolls  of  which 
tion  on  toe  1st  of  January,  1831,  from  amounted  to  $1,227,625  50. 
which  time  up  to  June  1st  of  the  same  Louisville  became  a  city  by  an  act  of 
year,  505  boats  of  different  descriptions  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  passed  13th 
passed  its  locks.     A  bank  of  mud  at  its  Feb.,  182$. 

mouth,  which  could  not  be  removed  last  Mr.  Casseday  informs  us  that  "a 
winter,  from  the  too  sudden  rise  of  the  writer  in  the  Focus  for  January  20f 
water,  will  be  removed  at  the  ensuing  1829,  gives  an  idea  of  the  commerce  of 
period  of  low  water,  when  the  canal  can  Louisville  in  regard  to  certain  leading 
be  navigated  at  all  times  by  all  such  articles  at  this  period."  He  says,  that 
Teasels  as  navigate  the  Ohio.  The  Ohio,  "from  the  1st  January,  1828,  to  1st  Ja- 
when  the  water  is  lowest^  is  not  more  nuary,  1829,  there  were  received  and  sold' 
than  two  feet  deep  in  many  places  above  in  this  place  4,144  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  below  the  tails,  and  rises  36  feet  and  8,607  bags  and  barrels  of  coffee,, 
perpendicular  above  the  falls,  opposite  to  amounting  in  value  to  $584,681.  He  also- 
the  eity,  and  60  feet  perpendicular  rises  fixes  the  inspections  of  tobacco  in  Louis- 
have  been  known  at  trie  foot  of  the  falls,  ville  at  2,050  hhds.  for  1826,  4,354  hhds. 
An  appropriation  of  $150,000  by  the  for  1827,  and  4,075  hds.  for  1828.  The  ave-% 
United  States  was  made  last  winter  rage  price  of  these  was — for  1826.  $2  67, 
(1830),  by  which  the  low  places  in  the  for  1827.  $2  59,  and  for  1828,  $1  98^. 
river  are  to  be  improved  so  as  to  give  The  whole  value  of  these  for  the  three 
four  feet  of  water,  in  low  water,  from  its  years  was  $468,672  88.  1.140  of  these 
month  to  Pittsburgh.  were  shipped  to  Pittsburgh,  3,048  to  New- 

"  Louisville  has  been  allowed  by  trav-  Orleans,  320  manufactured  here,  and 
elers  and  strangers,7'  this  same  account  458  were  stemmed. 
continues,  "to  be  one  of  the  greatest  A  writer  in  the  Kentucky  Reporter 
thoroughfares  in  the  Union.  At  least  also  adds  to  this  information  the  follow- 
50,000  passengers  arrive  here  annually  ing  statement :  "  The  store-rooms  of  the 
from  below,  and- it  is  reasonable  to  con-  principal  wholesale  merchants  are 
elude  half  that  number  pass  through  it  larger  and  better  adapted  to  business 
descending.  Great  bodies  of  emigrants  purposes  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
from  the  east  and  north  pass  through  it,  commercial  cities  of  the  East.  Not  a 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  m  the  autumn  to  few  of  them  are  from  100  to  130  feet  in 
see  the  streets  filled  for  days  together  with  depth  by  30  wide,  and  from  three  to  four 
continued  processions  of  movers,  as  they  stories  nigh,  and  furnished  with  fire- 
are  called,  going  to  the  Great  West."         proof  vaults  for  the  preservation  of  books 
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and  papers  in  case  of  fire.    The  whole-  &c,  about  2,000  feet  of  plank  to  each 

sale  business  has  increased  very  rapidly  machine  per  day.      Three    breweries, 

of  late,  perhaps  doubled  in  the  course  of  Two  white-lead  factories  consume   600 

two  years.    The  original  dimensions  of  tons  lead  annually.     Four  rope  walks, 

the  canal  were  upon  a  scale  entirely  too  which  work  up  600  tons  of  nemp  an- 

small  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  nually." 

larger  class  of  steamers  now  built  and  Every  city  has,  at  some  time  or  other, 
being  built  for  the  New-Orleans  trade,  its  practical  jokes.  The  following  one 
Hence  the  project  of  a  rail-road  from  the  is  very  amusingly  narrated  by  Mr.  Cas- 
upper  portion  of  the  falls  to  the  termina-  seday,  by  whom  a  work  of  considerable 
tion,  to  be  erected  upon  the  Indiana  merit,  entitled  the  u  History  of  Louis- 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  course  will  ville,"  has  been  written,  and  from  which 
be  level;  has  been  for  some  time  in  we  have  drawn,  quite  largely,  the  ma- 
serious  contemplation.  The  object  of  terials  of  this  article.  Mr.  Cassedij 
this  rail-road  is  to  transport  the  steamers  does  not  think  that  the  removal  of  the 
and  other  vessels  too  large  to  navigate  deposits  from  the  banks,  where  they  bad 
the  river.  It  is  to  be  effected  by  means  been  used  as  banking  capital,  very 
of  a  stationary  engine  about  midway,  materially  affected  the  happiness  or  the 
from  which  pullies  are  to  be  fastened  love  of  fun  in  the  citizens,  although  the 
upon  the  boats,  and  in  this  way  they  are  city  fathers  represented,  in  a  grave  me- 
to  be  carried  from  the  water  above,  morial  to  the  government,  that  4%allis 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  laid  upon  gloom  and  despondence,  all  uncertainty 
rock,  down  to  the  water  below.  We  and  suspense,  all  apprehension  and  fore- 
may  now  expect  this  work  to  be  com-  boding.  Prices  here  have  fallen  beyond 
pleted  within  a  short  time,  as  all  the  any  former  example.  Flour  has  sunk 
stock  has  been  taken  ana  is  greatly  from  $4  to  $3  or  even  $2  50  per  barrel 
above  par.  Hemp,  pork,  and  every  commodity  bai 

From  the  directory  published  by  Mr.  fallen  in  many  instances  50  per  cent/' 
Otis?  in  1832;  we  obtain  thS  following  The  incident  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cat- 
particulars,    interesting  to  the  general  seday,  as  his  proof  that  this  der&ngemeaft 
merchant :  in  the  monetary  operations  of  commerce 
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gloom  over  the  community,  »  "was  the 
B£g?^  «Wen    appearance   in  the   streets  of 

China,  &c pkgs 1,170      the  city  of  a  very  singular  procession, 

Suon  :::::::.v:::::::::...bb8jfi::::::  %3    «nce  known  M  the  comical  guard*.  Tbey 

Mackerel "."...". '...'.!.!!. bbia '.'.'.'.'.'.  1 2,037      were  intended  as  a  burlesque  of  the  w± 

fan ....  •:•»•-•••■• •  •*  J6.729      litia  drills,  then  of  biennial  occurrence 

,Salt  (Turk's  Island) bags 18,146       uoro      on?    T%1^^.0-   «   m   .    u       i  a   k. 

Tea.. lbs 63,500      nere*     lne  procession  was  headed  by 

Flour bbia 48,470      an  enormous  man,  rivaling  Daniel  Lam* 

?one^:::::::.v:.v.v::::.:::tona::;:::  19m    b6rt  m  his  superabundance  of  flea, 

Lead./.V."^...... ...... V.. .'  ««  .'.'.'.'.'.      231      mounted  on  an  equally  overgrown  ox, 

Moiasaea bbia 6,309      on  whose  hide  was  painted  the  follow. 

s^Tr  Vn.  o:j::::  :::::::  :::ZX ::::::  ?;???    "*&  descriptive  motto :  < The  buii-worb 

44     (Loaf) bbia 3,118  of  our  country.7     This  heroic  captain 

TlnPlftte boxe« 3»108  also  wore  a  sword  of  mighty  proportioB*, 

14,627  barrels  of  whisky  were  inspect-  on  whose  trenchant  blade  was  writes 

ed  during  this  time.  in  letters  of  scarlet  the  savage  inscrip- 

One  steam  factory  (woolen)  employs  tion :     '  Blood  or .'  This  leader  wai 

30  hands,  and  consumes  25,000  pounds  followed  by  a  band  of  equally  singular 

of  wool  per  annum.  characters,  long  men  on  short  ponies, 

One  cotton  factory  employs  80  hands,  little  boys  on  enormous  bony  Rozinantes,    h 

and  consumes  500  bales  annually,  ana  picked  up  from  the  commons ;  men  i* 

works  1,056  spindles.  closed  in  hogsheads  with  only  head 

Two  potteries.  One  grist  mill  (steam),  feet  and  arms  visible ;    men  encased. 

Two  foundries  employing  155  hands  and  even  to  helmet  and  visor,  in  wicker-worl 

consuming  1,200  tons  of  iron  per  annum,  armor,  and  a  thousand  other  knights  of 

Sixteen  brick  yards.    One  steam  plan-  fanciful  costume,  and  all  marching  witfl 

ing  mill,  with  two  machines  and  two  heroic  steps  to  the  martial  clangor  of  til    Z 

circular  saws,  planes,  tongues,  grooves,  pans,   the  braying  of  milk-horns,  the    \ 


\ 
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shrill  sound  of  whistles,  the  piping  of 
oat-calls,  and  the  ceaseless  din  of  penny 
trumpets  and  cornstalk  fiddles.  The 
procession  halted  in  its  progress  through 
the  streets  in  front  of  tie  residences  of 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  after  salut- 
ing them  with  a  flourish  of  music,  made 
them  a  speech,  and  cheered  them  with 
a  chorus  of  groans."  The  following  is 
the  table  of  churches : 


Unal  »t- 


Bantist , 

Episcopal 

Methodist 

Plreetby  terian 

German  Evangelical  . 

"       Lutheran 

"       Reformed 1. 

DUeiplea.  4 3. 

Unitarians  1. 

VBirersaliats 1. 

Catholic.     ....    4. 
2. 


•#•  •  •  a 

17.... 

9  •  •  •  • 

4.... 

»  •  •  •  4 


3.300... 

1,425... 

5,900.. 

2,325.. 

MOO... 

100... 

300... 

030. . . 

240... 

200... 
9,000  . 

400... 


Vain*  of 
property. 

$80,000 

76,000 

109,000 

128,000 

21,700 

3,230 

18,000 

1,200 

8,000 

123,000 

11,000 


Total 40 19,610....  3390,900 

The  following  statistical  information 
we  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Casse- 
day,  above  alluded  to:  Louisville  con- 
tains twenty-five  exclusively  wholesale 
dry-goods  houses,  whose  sales  are  made 
only  to  dealers,  and  whose  market 
roaches  from  Northern  Louisiana  to 
Northern  Kentucky,  and  embraces  a 
large  part  of  the  states  of  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Tennessee,  Alabama.  Illinois,  Mis- 
aitaippi,  and  Arkansas.  Tne  aggregate 
amount  of  annual  sales  by  these  houses 
it  $5,853,000,  or  an  average  of  $234,000 
to  each  house.  The  sales  of  three  of  the 
largest  of  these  houses  amount,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  $1,789,000.  Neither  this 
statement,  nor  those  which  follow,  in- 
clude any  auction  houses. 

In  boots  and  shoes  the  sales  of  the 
sight  houses,  of  the  above  description, 
roach  $1,184,000,  or  $148,000  to  each 
house.  The  sales  of  the  three  largest 
houses  in  this  business  reach  $630,000. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  sales  of  eight 
booses  in  drugs,  &c,  is  $1,123,000,  or 
#140,375  to  each  house,  and  the  sales  of 
tiro  three  largest  houses  amount  to  $753,- 
000. 

The  sales  of  hardware  by  nine  houses 
amount  annually  to  $590,000,  being  an 
average  of  $65,555  to  each  house. 

The  sales  of  saddlery  reach  $980,000, 
sjf  which  nearly  one-half  are  of  domestic 
manufacture. 

The  sales  of  hats  and  caps,  necessa- 
rily including  sales  at  retail,  amount  to 
•083,000. 


The  sales  of  queensware,  less  reliably 
taken,  reach  $265,000. 

There  are  thirty-nine  wholesale  gro- 
cery houses,  whose  aggregate  sales  reach 
$10,623,400,  which  gives  an  average  of 
$272,400  each.  A  brief  statement  of 
some  of  the  principal  annual  imports 
in  the  grocery  line  will,  perhaps,  give  a 
better  idea  of  this  business.  Tne  figures 
refer  to  the  year  1850 : 

Louisiana  sugar hods 15,615 

Refined -..p'kgs 10,100 

Molasses bbls 17,500 

Coffee bags 42,500 

Rice tierces 1,275 

Cotton  yarns bags 17,935 

Cheese boxes 25,250 

Flour bbls 80,650 

Bagging pieces 70.160 

Rope coils 65,350 

Salt  (Kanawha) bbls 110,250 

"   (Turk's  Island) bags 50,535 

The  following  recapitulatory  table  will 
enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  all 
that  has  just  been  stated : 


Description  of 

Immmm. 


No.  of 
hou»M. 


Aggwg»  to  an- 
nual i 


Groceries 39.. 

Dry-Goods  25.. 

Boots  and  Shoes  . .  8. . 

Drugs 8. 

Hardware 9 . 

Queensware 6 . 

Hats,  Furs.  Ac 8. 


.$10,623,400. 
.  5,853,000. 
.  1.184,000. 
.     1,123,000. 

590,000. 

365,000. 

683,000. 


Av'g*  calwof 

MchhouM. 

...  $272,400 

...  234,000 

...  148,000 

...  140,375 

. . .  65,555 

. . .  44,166 

...  85,375 


Total 103....  $20,321,400....  $197,295 

As  a  tobacco  market,  Louisville  has 
attracted  very  much  of  the  public  atten- 
tion. In  respect  to  this  article,  it  has 
some  very  striking  advantages — conve- 
nience oi  access,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that,  in  the  transportation  of  this  article, 
purchasers  at  the  North  and  East  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  subjecting  it  to 
the  trial  of  a  sea  voyage.  Holders  of 
tobacco  are  now  satisfied  that  the  sale  of 
the  article,  at  full  prices,"  can  bo  effected 
in  this  city  without  the  slightest  uncer- 
tainty or  difficulty.  Speculators,  upon 
the  other  hand  and  the  regular  trader, 
may  confidently  expect  to  find  here  a 
good  assortment.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  steady  increase  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  tobacco  since  the  year  1839. 


There 

were 

received  here  in  1839. 

...  1,295  hhds 

«t 

ti 

<( 

1842. 

...  5.131 

(• 

<< 

t< 

<« 

1846.. 

...  9,700 

<t 

<< 

«« 

« 

1851. 

...11,300 

M 

<t 

<( 

u 

1852. 

...16,176 

it 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  tra* 
ders  from  portions  of  Virginia  itselfj  from 
Western  New- York,  Northern  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  occasionally  from  other  states. 
The  eye  of  the  philosophical  merchant 
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cannot  but  be  directed  to  the  wonderful  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
changes  that  have  been,  and  the  greater  tee  of  Public  Health  of  the  Louisrille 
that  will  yet  be  effected,  in  virtue  of  ar-   Medical  Society :  "  Since  the  year  1822 
titicial  channels  of  intercommunication,    and   1823,"  says  this  report,    "the  en- 
Hitherto  the  great  lines  of  water  com-   demic  fevers  of  summer  and  autumn 
munication  have  given  character  to  the    have  become  gradually  less  frequent ; 
mercantile  geography,   or  commercial   until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
aspect  of  a  country.    But  now  they  are   they  have  almost  ceased  to  prevail  and 
giving  place  to  a  more  potent  element  those  months  now  are  as  free  from  dis- 
of  commerce  in  railroads  and  canals.   It  ease,  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  year, 
now  becomes  a  question  whether  the  to-  Typhoid  fever  is  a  rare  affection  here, 
bacco  and  cotton  planter,  who  resides  in   ana  a  majority  of  the  cases  seen,  occur 
North  Mississippi,   in  certain  parts  of  in  persons  recently  from  the   country. 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  cannot  put  his   Some  physicians  residing  in  the  interior 
hogshead  of  tobacco  of  the  one,  and  his   of  this  state,  see  more  of  the    disease 
bale  of  cotton  of  the  other,  into  the  cities  than  comes  under  the  joint  observation 
of  the  East,  in  less  time  and  at  a  less  of  all  the  practitioners  of  the  city,  if  we 
cost  by  means  of  the  now  uninterrupted   exclude  those  treated  in    the  hospital, 
communication  with  those  cities.    The   Tubercular    disease,    particularly    pul- 
lake  route,  during  the  summer  months,    monary  consumption,   is   not    so  much 
is  uninterrupted.  The  Jefferson  Rail-road   seen  as  in   the  interior    of  Kentucky, 
begins  to  attract  attention.    The  Balti-   Our  exemption  from  pulmonary    con- 
more  and  Ohio  Rail-road  being  comple-   sumption  is  remarkable,    and    it  would 
ted  to  Wheeling,  produce  of  every  kind   be  a  matter  of  much  interest   if  a  re- 
can  be  carried  to  Philadelphia  and  New-   gistration    could  be   made   of  all  the 
York.    The  completion  of  this  road  will   deaths  from  it  so  that  we  could  compare 
be  followed  by  the  establishment,  as  them  with  those  of  other  places.    For 
necessary  sequences,  of  a  regular  line  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  as  to  the  ex- 
steam  packets  from  Louisville  to  Nash-  tent    and    frequency    of  the     diseases 
ville,  and  to  Memphis,  and  to  Wheeling,   enumerated,  we  rely  solely  upon  whit 
Louisville  is  also  a  place  of  increasing  we  have  observed  ourselves,  and  upon 
attraction  to  the  law  and  medical  stu-   what  we  have  verbally  gathered  from 
dent.     The  University  of  Louisville  can   our  professional  friends.     This   exenn> 
stand  a  respectable  comparison  with  the  tion  of  Louisville  from  disease,  can  be 
very  best  in  the  country.    It  is  now  in   accounted   for    in  no   other  way  than 
high  repute  and  in  successful  operation,   from   its    natural   situation,    and   from 
There  are  names  connected  with  the  in-  what  has   been   done    in    grading,   in 
stitution  that  have  a  reputation  beyond  building,  and  in  laying  off  the  streets, 
the  limits  of  the  state.  "  Louisville    is    situated  on  an   open 

"  A  short  time  ago,"  says  the  Louis-  plain,  where  the  wind  has  access  from 
ville  Courier  of  the  24th  September, l:  we  every  direction ;  upon  a  sandy  soil, 
published  a  statement  as  prepared  by  which  readily  absorbs  the  water  that 
Thomas  S.  Page,  Esa..  Auditor  of  the  falls  upon  it;  susceptible  of  adequate 
State  of  Kentucky,  of  tie  number  of  hogs  drainings ;  supplied  bountifully  with  purs 
six  months  old  on  the  first  day  of  Janua-  limestone  water,  which  is  filtered 
ry,  1852,  in  this  state.  The  list  was  in-  through  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
complete,  as  eight  counties  had  not  sent  of  sand ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  laid 
in  their  assessments.  We  now  subjoin  off  at  right  angles :  north  and  sooth, 
the  full  returns  from  every  county  in  the  east  and  west^ — giving  the  freest  veo- 
state  except  Trimble :  tilation,    and    the    buildings    compact, 

;LastRepon i,onv96i    comfortable,  and  generally  so conslroct- 

Madison  cooniy * 27,46s  ed  as  to   be  dry  and   to  admit  freety 

fu^Sim H2M  ^  fresn  air-      «  is  situated  upon  thf 

Da^eVcounty '.'.".".'.'.!'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.  ai',789  border  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,   and  en- 

•Union  county 15,'ms   vironed  by  one  of  the  richest  apical- 

JKrc0Tn?Jy(Lo„^iu.i::::::::::::    jS  tu«i  Wet.  in  u»e  world,  ^m 

it  with  abundance  of  food  and  all  tw 

The  reader,  curious  with  respect  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.    It  must 

ihealth  of  Louisville,  may  receive  satis-  under  the    guidance    of   science  and 

iiactory  information  from  the  following  wise  legislation,    become,    if  it  is  not 
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already,  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  and  are  extremely  creditable  to  her  as 

the  world.    IU  proximity  to  the  rapids  a   woman,    as  well  as  an  evidence  of 

of  the  Ohio  may  add  to  its  salubrity ;  high  order  of  genius.      With    a    little 

and   it   is  certain    that   the    evening  more  experience,  with  a  little  more  of 

breezes  wafted  over  them,  produce  an  the  masculine  of  the  mind — if  we  may 

exhilarating  effect  beyond  what  is  de-  say   so— with   a  little  deeper    insight 

rived   from   the   perpetual  music  of  a  into  the  springs  of  human  passion,  and 

roar  of  waters.1'  a  higher  range  of  philosophical  feeling, 

Louisville  has  the  reputation  of  ha-  she   would  have    taken   a -permanent 

ving  been  the  residence  of  one  of  the  rank   among  those   names   that    time 

sweetest  poets  of  America.     Some  of  enrolls  for  perpetuity.    But  her  song,  so 

the  poems  of  Amelia,  the  child  of  song,  full    of  melody,    is    now    still  in   the 

are    written  with  unusual  excellence,  grave.  6. 

(For  other  efatlatlcal  information  upon  Louiarille  see  prerious  rolumee  of  Review,  condensed  into 
"  Industrial  Resources,"  articles,  "  Kentucky,"  Louisville,"  Ac.  See  also  Review  of  January,  1853,  for 
an  article  upon  the  rata*  of  freif  ht  and  other  expenaea  of  shipment  from  Louisville  by  the  rail-road,  Ac, 
to  the  North,  and  also  by  way  of  New-Orleane,  in  the  eame  direction.}— Ed. 
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EIGHTEEN   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY. 

(Continued  fom  our  last  No.) 

Crime. — The  statistics  of  crime  form  entire  table  falls  short  of  the  reality  at 
a  subject  of  our  investigation.  From  the  least  20  percent.  For  the  purposes  of 
returns  it  appears  that  the  whole  num-  taxation,  especially  on  personal  proper- 
ber  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  in  the  ty.  the  full  amount  in  value  is  not  gene- 
United  States,  for  the  year  ending  the  rally  given  in.  and  in  rural  districts, 
first  day  of  June,  1850,  was  about  27,000.  especially,  all  kinds  of  property  are  as- 
Of  these  1 3,000  were  native,  and  1 4,000  sessed  at  much  less  than  their  worth.  The 
, foreign  born.  The  whole  number  in  table  does  not  represent  stocks  or  bonds 
prison  on  the  first  day  of  June  was  about  owned  by  the  separate  states,  or  by  the 
6,700,  of  whom  4,300  were  native,  and  general  government  This  return  will 
2L460  foreign.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  be  narrowly  scrutinized,  and  will  fur- 
tnat  the  native  prisoners  include  co-  nish  matter  for  many  a  discussion  on 
tared  convicts,  the  number  of  whom  political  economy.  The  value  of  slaves 
it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  time  has  not  is  included. 

sufficed  to  admit  of  the  more  particular  The  following  is  the  valuation  of  real 

separation  into  classes,  other  than  native  and  personal  estate  of  the  inhabitants  of 

and  foreign.     Our  criminal   statistics,  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 

when    fully    understood,    will   present  June  1,  1850: — 

many  subjects  for  reflection,  and  open  a  fftettr           Amm1  ^^         22^*31* 

wide  and  interesting  field  for  the  study  Mtine S96,765,868.... $122,777,571 

of  the  Christian,  moralist,  and  statesman.   New-Hampshire 02,177,950....   103,652,835 

©-*.     ._      w  r»  a         Vermont 71,671,851....      92,205,049 

KVAL    AHD   PERSONAL   ESTATE. — Ap-    Ifaaaachneeua 548,008,057....    573,342,288 

pended  to  our  report  will  be  found  a  ta-  Rhode  iaiand 77,758,974. . . .    80,508,794 

Ee  of  the  vacation  of  real  and  pergonal  g-SSP.::::::;:;  ^M.:"^;!?? 

estate  owned  by  individuals  in  each  of  New-Jereey* 190,000,000....  200,000,000 

the  United  States.    This  table,  which   Penneyirania 4E'!JM2'---  7?MSS-J£ 

*•    ^  4v~ i*u     r  •!•  *  Delaware 17,442,840 18,652,053 

fixes  the  wealth  of  our  citizens  at  more  Maryland sos^sss....  219,2:7,384 

that    7,133,000  of   dollars,    is    made  up  Diatrict  of  Columbia..      14,01 8,874....      14.018,874 

from  the  officii  return,  of  property  for  SSKSSfii":::::  SEWS:.":  S&S&S 

tile  purposes  Of   taxation.       Where  the    South  Carolina 283,807,709....    285,257,898 

assessment  has  been  made  on  a  sum  less  JjjJJg* ^'JmS?""  ^XIbmSJo 

than  the  intrinsic  worth,  the  assistant  Alabama". YYYY.YYYYY.  si9'f476\ioo""  ^smIsm 

marshals  were  instructed  to  add  the  ne-  Miaeieaippi 208,422,107 ....  228,951,130 

eessary  per  centage  to  bring  it  up  to  its  ♦  In  N6W.Jermey,  M  th6  n9l  eatate  only  wu  re- 
Vile  value.     We  are  Of  opinion  that  the  turned,  the  abore  ie  partly  eatimated. 
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Troeoreeti- 
State*.    /  A**eee*d  relae.  mated  value. 

Louisiana $220,165,172. . .  $233,908,764 

Texas....! 51,027,456....  52,740,473 

Arkansas 36,428,675  ...  39,841,025 

Tennessee 189,437,623...  201,246.686 

Kentucky 291,387,554....  301,638,456 

Ohio 433,872,632....  301,628,456 

Michigan 30,877,223....  59,787,255 

Indiana 152,870,399....  202,650,264 

Illinois 114,782,645....  156,595,006 

Missouri A 98,595,463 ....  137,247,707 

Iowa 21,690,642...  23,714,638 

Wisconsin 26,715,525 ....  42,056,595 

Californiat 22,123,173 ....  22,161,872 

$5,998,983,281       $7,122,145,697 
Territoriee. 

Minnesota  '  (not  re- 

turned  in  full) ....  — 

New- Mexico 5,174,471 ....  5,174,471 

Oregon 5,063,474....  5,063  474 

Utah 986,063....  986,083 

Total $6,010,207,309       $7,133,369,725 

Churches. — The  "assistant  marshals 
were  required  to  give  an  account  of 
churches,  including  halls  and  chapels,  if 

t  Only  thirteen  counties  in  California  are  returned. 


statedly  used  as  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, belonging  to  all  religions  denomina- 
tions. By  the  returns  made,  it  appears 
there  are  36,01 1  churches  in  the  several 
states,  and  210  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories.  The  churches  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Territories  are  not  fully 
returned,  but  the  religious  denomina- 
tions in  those  places  are  not  supposed  to 
have  possessed  numerous  or  large  build- 
ings. The  halls  or  school-houses  which 
are  used  in  many  of  the  thinly  settled 
portions  of  the  country,  and  in  cities  by 
societies  which  are  unable  to  build 
houses  of  worship  for  their  own  use,  are 
not  included.  By  the  "aggregate  ac- 
commodations7' in  the  table,  is  meant 
the  total  number  of  seats  for  individuals 
in  the  churches.  Under  the  •'  value  of 
church  property"  is  included  the  value 
of  each  of  the  churches  and  property 
owned  by  the  different  religious  soci- 
eties. 


No.  of 
State*.  Church**. 

Maine 851.. 

New-Hampshire 60S.. 

Vermont 564 . . 

Massachusetts 1,430.. 

Rhode  Island 221.. 

Connecticut 719.. 

New- York 4,084.. 

New-Jersey 807 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 180 

Maryland 909 

Virginia 2,336 


AT»Tf*«L 

taeec* 


Ratio  of  Aggregate  M-      Average  ae-         Total 

Church**  to       oommonrtk—     eom'dauoa*  Ik        ef  Cfcareh 
population.         ofChurrhea.  each  state.  property.  atatt. 

685 304,447 358  $1,712,159 $2^11 

528 233,892 399 1,401.586 %X 

556 226,444 40i  1.913,126 2,151 


695. 
667. 
515. 
758. 
606. 


3,509 658 1,366,413 

...  508 

...  641 

...  608 


682,908 478 10,905,984 7,13V 

98,736 447 1,952,900 5^69 

305,249 425 3,554,804 4,911 

1,896,229 464     ....21.139,707 5,174 

344,933 427 3,540,436 4,347 

446 11,551,885 sjff* 

55,741 310 340,345 1,8*1 

390,265 429 3,947,884. 


4*MS 

834,691 357 9,849,176 1,221 

North  Carolina 1,678 517 558,204 333 689,393 910 

South  Carolina 1,163 574 453,930 391 2,140,346 1,9*1 

Georgia 1,723 525 612,892 356 1,269,159 737 

Florida 152 507 41,170 971 165,490 1,891 

Alabama  1,235 624 388,605 315 1,139,076 8N 

Mississippi 910...  . 

Louisiana 278 

Texas 164 

Arkansas 185 

Tennessee 1,939 

Kentucky 1,818 

Ohio 3,890 

Michigan 362 

Indiana 1,947 

Illinois 1,167 , 

Missouri 773 

Iowa 148 

Wisconsin 244 

California..... 23 


666 275,979 303  754.512 

1,862 104,080 374 1,789,470 6,413 

1,296  54,495 332 900,530 I.2B 

1,133 39,930 216 89,315 481 

517 606,695 313 1,908.876 « 

540 672,033 370 9,960,098 1,90 

509 1,447,632 372 5,765,140 U» 

1,098 118.892 328 723,200 If* 

507 689,330 354 1,519,485 TT7 

729... 

882.'. 
1,298... 
1,250... 
7,173... 


479,078 411 1,476,335 1,9ft 

241,139 312 1,558,590 2,11' 

37,759 955 177,400 I.ltf 

78,455 329 350,600 1,437 

9,600 417 958^300 1,121 


Total 36,011 


646 13,849,896.. 


384 686,416,630 .93,409 


No.  of 
Churches. 


Aggregate  aeoom. 
modattooe. 


Average  aoooi 
nodatiooa. 


_w    „  .  TeteleeJasef 

Denotninatto— .  Churches.  modattoot.  modaUoo*.  Church  property.  ef  property. 

Baptist 8,791 3,130,878 356 $10,931,389 $1,244 

Christian 812 296,050 365 845,810 1,941 

Congregational 1,674 795,177 473 7,073,969 4,713 

Dutch  Reformed 324 181,986 561 4,096,630 »V«44 


Episcopal 

Free 

Friends , 

German  Reformed 
Jewish 


1,422 

361 
714 
327. 
31. 


Lutheran 1,203. 

Mennofiite 110. 


625,213 440 11,961,970 7,«f 

108,605.... 300 252,255 6BS 

282,823 396 ...     1,709,867 1395 

156,632 479 965880 2,953 

16,575 534 371,600 11,937 

531,100 441 2,867,868 2,383 

99,000 979 94,345 854 
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Wo.  of  Aggregate  accom-       Amtn  aoeom.         Total  Tain*  of  Ar*ago  ral. 

Chateau*.  modatioM.  moaatkna.  Choreh  property.  of  property. 

Methodist 18,4*7 4,209,333 337 14,636,671 1,174 

Moravian 331 112,185 338 443,347 1,339 

Presbyterian 4,584 2,040,316 445 14,369,889 3,135 

Roman  Catholic 1,112 620,950 558 8,973,838 8,069 

Swedenborgian 15 5,070 338 108,100 7,206 

Tanker 52 35,075 674 46,025 88i 

Ualon 619 213,552 345 690,065 1,114 

Unitarian 2fl 136,367 565 3,268,122 13,449 

Universalis 494 205,462 415 1,767,015 3,576 

MinorSecta 325 115,347 354 741,980 2,283 

Total 86,011 13,849,898 384 $86,416,639 $2,400 

By  the  annexed  tables  it  will  be  seen  merce,  it  has  seemed  j/roper,  while  ex- 
that  the  total  value  of  church  property  hibiting  the  actual  condition  of  agri- 
in  the  United  States,  is  $66,416,639,  of  cultural  industry  in  the  middle  of  the 
which  one  half  is  owned  in  New-York,  century,  to  present  in  connection  there- 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  In  with  some  history  of  the  character,  in- 
the  tables  we  specify  the  principal  out  traduction  and  increase  of  the  most  im- 
of  more  than  one  hundred  denominations  portant  of  the  agricultural  productions  of 
returned,  although  between  some  of  these  our  country,  and  of  their  former  and  pre- 
there  are  but  slight  shades  of  difference  sent  commercial  consequence  to  our- 
in  sentiment,  or  form  of  church  govern-  selves  and  other  governments.  Realiz- 
ment.  About  thirty  are  returned  as  ing  that  all  human  life  is  dependent 
"African/7 thirty  as  "Independent,"  and  upon  it,  and  that  the  earth  would  be 
twenty  as  "  Protestant,"  without  distin-  nearly  depopulated  by  a  year's  failure, 
guishing  them  more  particularly.  These  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  from 
and  all  the  churches  not  properly  classed  the  remotest  period,  have  maintained 
under  the  heads  given,  are  included  in  institutions  preeminently  calculated  for 
"Minor  Sects."  '  All  the  varieties  of  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  honoring 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  husbandry,  and  encouraging,  the  ad- 
are  included  under  their  general  heads,  vancement  of  the  science. 
except  where  distinctly  specified.  Agriculture  is  now  fostered  by  the 

There  is  one  church  for  every  557  free  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  it 

'inhabitants,  or  for  every  646  of  the  en-  is  publicly  taught  in   institutions   de- 

tirepopulation.  signed  for  this  special  purpose,  and  in 

The   average  number  the  churches  many  of  their  colleges ;  and  the  result 

will  accommodate  is  384,  and  the  ave-  has  been  that^  as  formerly,  while  the 

rage  value  is  $2,400.  ancients  encouraged  agriculture,  and  it 

Churches  are  more  numerous  in  pro-  received  the  attention  of  orators,   and 

portion  to  the  population,  in  Indiana,  its    praises    and  precepts  were  recited 

Florida,  Delaware  and  Ohio,  and  less  nu-  by  the   bards    and  sung  by  the  poets, 

merous  in  California,  Louisiana  and  Iowa,  and  monarchs  participated  in  its  labors, 

Those  in  Massachusetts  are  the  larg-  learning  and  agriculture  went  hand  in 

estand  have  the  greatest  average  value,  hand,  so  that  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the 

The  preceding  tables  present  interest-  age  identified  themselves  with  its  pro- 

ing  facts  respecting  the  relative  value  motion;  so  in  these  later  years,  where 

and  size  of  the  churches^  in  the  several  properly  fostered  and  encouraged,  it  has 

states,  and  those  of  different  denomina-  received  the  attention  of  some  of  the 

tions.     They  also  show  the  number  of  greatest    intellects    and    scholars  who 

churches  to  the  total  population.  have  striven  to  throw  most  light  upon 

Agriculture. — As  agriculture  is  a  this  "grand  art  of  rendering  mankind 
branch  of  industry  coeval  with  the  his-  happy,  wealthy  and  powerful." 
tory  of  mankind,  its  connection  with  the  In  view  of  what  has  been  done  by 
general  welfare  of  the  nation  so  intimate,  other  nations,  of  the  little  which  has 
*4  reciprocal  bearing  on  manufactures  been  accomplished  by  the  official  docu- 
•o  immediate,  both  admitted  to  form  the  ments  of  our  country,  and  in  view  of  the 
base  of  prosperity  and  power  of  the  peo-  fact  that  we  possess  no  regularly  organ- 
pie— as  it  is  a  branch  of  science,  the  ized  office  for  the  dissemination  of  agri- 
prosperity  of  which,  in  all  its  resources,  cultural  information,  although  such  an 
affects  individuals  of  every  order,  ana  establishment  was  urged  by  Washington, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  com-  and  many  of  his  successors  in  office  to 
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the  present  time,  it  is  hoped  that  the  de-  reciprocally,  and  lead  to  a  more  general 
votion  to  this  subject  of  more  space  than  and  perfect  sympathy.  The  subject  is 
needed  for  a  mere  table  of  figures  repre«  one  worthy  a  more  able  pen,  and  I 
senting  our  products  of  agriculture  will  would  shrink  from  the  task,  conscious  of 
be  tolerated,  and  that  you  will  approve  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  did 
the  short  history  attempted  for  each  of  I  not  suppose  that  this  feeble  effort  may 
our  great  productions  of  agriculture,  well  present  points  of  practical  value,  for  em- 
calculated  as  such  an  account  will  be  to  bellishment  by  those  better  adapted  for 
make  our  people  better  acquainted  the  duty, 
with  the  importance  of  their  productions 

•TAT  EMI  NT  SHOWINf>   THE  NUMBER  OP  ACRES  OP  IMPROVED  AND  UNIMPROVED  LAND,  IK   FARMS,  CAIH 
TALUS    THEREOF,    AND   AVERAGE    CA8H    VALUE    FEB    ACRE    IN   EACH   STATE,   ETC.  : 

Acres  of  im-  A«rM  of  animprortd  bnftcrwd  mi 

8Ut«t.  proT«d  Uod.  land  In  Hums.  Total.  mumpwed. 

Maine  2,039,596 8,515,797 4,555,393 *54.861,74S 

New-Hampshire 2,251,488 1,140,926 3,392  414 55,245,997 

Vermont 2,601,409 1,524,413 4,125.829 63,367,227 

Massachusetts 2,133,436 1,222,576 3,356,012 109,076^47 

Rhode  Island 356,487 197,451 533,938 17,076,801 

Connecticut 1,768,178 615,701 2,383,879 72,726,421 

New-York 12,408,968 6,740,120 19,119,088 554,546,60 

New-Jersey 1,767,991 984,955 2,752,946 120,237,511 

Pennsylvania 8,628,619 6,294,728 14,923,347 407^76,011 

Delaware 580,862 375,282 956,144 18,88MM 

Maryland ...    2,797,905 1,836,445 4,634,350 87,17a\54S 

District  of  Columbia 16,267 11,187 27,454 l,730,4f* 

Virginia 10,360,135 15,792,176 26,152,311 216,401,441 

North  Carolina 5,453,977 15,543,010 20,996,987 67,891,761 

South  Carolina 4,072,651 12,145,049 16,217,700 82,431,681 

Georgia 8,378,479 16,442,900 22,821,379 95,753.445 

Florida 349,049 1,236,240 1,685,289 6,323,16* 

Alabama 4,435,614 7,702,067 12,137,681 64,3234* 

Mississippi 3,444,358 7,046,061 10,490,419 54,738,611 

Louisiana 1,590,025 3,939,018 5,529,043 75,814,381 

Texas 639,107 14,454,669 15,093,776 16,398,747 

Arkansas 781,531 1,816,684 2,598,215 15,233^43 

Tennessee 5,175,173 13,808,849 18,984,022 97,851,211 

Kentucky 11,368,270 10,972,478 22,340,748 154,33030 

Ohio 9.851,493 8,146,000 17,997,493 358,756J» 

Michigan 1,929,110 2,454,780 4,383,890 51,872,441 

Indiana 5,046,543 7,746,879 12,793,442 136,385,171 

Illinois 5,039,545 6,997,867 12,037,412 96,133J» 

Missouri 2,938,425 6,794,245 9,732,670 63.225^43 

Iowa 824,682 1,911,382 «,7*M*4 16.657,5*7 

Wisconsin 1,045.499 1,931,159 2,976,658 28,5*^1 

California 62,324 3,831,571 3,893,895 3,874,041 

Minnesota  Territory 5,035 23,846 28,881 161.14* 

Oregon 132,857 299,951 432,808 2,849.171 

Utah 16,333 30,516 46,849 311,791 

New-Mexico 166,201 124,370 290,571 1,653,061 

Aggregate 118,457,622 184,621,348 303,078,970 $3^70,733^8 

At'KvcmIi  At>«* 

vain*  wtat 

States,  ptrien,  State*.  paracm 

Maine $12  04    Louisiana $1371 

New-Hampshire 16  28    Texas      1 06 

Vermont 15  36    Arkansas 3* 

Massachusetts 32  50    Tennessee $  It 

Rhode  Island 30  82    Kentucky •  tl 

Connecticut 30  50    Ohio ItH 

New-Vork 29  00    Michigan 118 

New-Jersey 43  67    Indiana 10  OS 

Pennsylvania 27  33    Illinois 7  91 

Delaware 19  75    Missouri «» 

Maryland 18  81    Iowa «  •» 

District  of  Columbia 63  03    Wisconsin 95i 

Virginia 8  27    California OH 

North  Carolina 3  23    Minnesota  Territory 3  « 

South  Carolina 5  08    Oregon            do 63* 

Georgia 4  19    Utah               do 6* 

Florida 3  99    New-Mexico  do.        561 

Alabama 5  30  Average    cash   value    per    acre,   including 

Mississippi 5  22       States,  Districts,  and  Territories $10  ** 
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Improved  Land. — The  statement  un-  prices  of  labor  so  low,  as  to  create  less 
der  this  head  in  the  agricultural  table  necessity  for  such  machines ;  and  no- 
shows  that  the  average  quantity  of  im-  where  does  the  same  amount  of  ingenu- 
proved  land,  by  which  is  meant  only  ity  appear  to  have  been  exercised  in  their 
such  as  produce  crops,  or  in  some  man-  preparation  as  is  evinced  with  our  me- 
ner  add  to  the  productions  of  the  farmer,  chanics  and  husbandmen. 
is  about  seven  and  one-third  acres  to  In  some  portions  of  the  old  world 
each  inhabitant ;  but  as  perhaps  two-  where  the  necessity  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
fifths  of  the  population  live  in  towns  and  edged  by  the  intelligent,  a  predominat- 
▼iLlagea,  ana  are  engaged  in  other  pur-  ing  prejudice  not  unfrequently  exists 
suits  than  those  of  agriculture,  the  pro-  among  others  in  the  community  against 
portion  of  improved  land  to  be  assigned  what  is  new.  and  prohibits  the  introduc- 
to  each  person  occupying  or  working  it  tion  of  anything  not  stamped  with  the 
may  be  assumed  to  be  not  less  than  approval  of  their  ancestors,  nor  covered 
twelve  acres.  In  the  New-England  with  the  venerable  moss  of  antiquity. 
States,  the  average  for  the  whole  popu-  Here,  however,  no  such  sentiment  insu- 
lation is  a  little  more  than  four  acres  to  ences  the  former  to  reject  a  useful  inven- 
each  person ;  in  New- York  and  Pennsyl-  tion. 

vania,  three  and  nine-tenth  acres:  in  the  No  greater  delight  was  enjoyed  by 
other  Middle  States  the  same.  In  Vir-  foreigners  in  London,  during  the  great 
ginia  the  proportion  is  about  seven  Industrial  Exhibition,  than  that  by  Ame- 
acres ;  in  Soutn  Carolina,  six  acres ;  in  ricans  on  the  trial  of  the  reaping  ma- 
Kentucky,  twelve  acres;  and  in Tennes-  chines  and  the  triumphant  success  of 
tee,  five  acres.  The  cash  value  of  the  the  American  Reaper.  Of  the  whole 
farms  in  the  United  States  is  set  down  sum  expended  in  articles  of  this  char- 
at  $3,270,733,093.  acter,  New- York  has  invested  $22,084,- 

Ummproved  Land. — This  return  is  926;  Pennsylvania,  $14.722,541 ;  Lou- 
to  be  understood  as  including  the  unim-  isiana,  $11,576,938  (perhaps  to  a  great 
proved  land  connected  with  or  belonging  extent  in  machinery  tor  crushing  sugar- 
to  those  farms  from  which  productions  cane);  Ohio,  $12,750,585;  Kentucky, 
are  returned.  In  the  present  unsettled  $5,169,037;  Virginia,  $7,021,772. 
state  of  large  portions  of  the  country.  Domestic  Animals. — When  we  con- 
this  classification  is  of  less  practical  sider  the  social  condition  of  nations,  long 
utility  than  it  will  become  at  a  future  congregated  and  civilized,  and  necessa- 
day,  when  similar  returns  will  enable  rily  existing  under  the  impulses  of  utili- 
us  to  form  calculations  respecting  the  tarianism,  it  is  not  surprising  that  man, 
quantity  of  land  brought  into  requisition  whether  possessing  a  permanent  abode, 
annually  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  or  having  emigrated  to  a  distant  land, 
preceding  table  exhibits  the  Quantity  should  become  attached  to  those  animals 
and  value  of  the  improved  ana  unim-  which  have  proffered  to  him  their  per- 
proved  land  belonging  to  the  farms  and  feet  obedience,  sagacity,  courage, 
plantations  of  the  several  states,  and  of  strength,  velocity,  milk,  fleeces,  flesh, 
course  it  includes  the  value  of  the  build-  &c,  and  should  regard  them  with  admi- 
ings  thereon.  ration,  gratitude,   and   even  affection. 

Value  of  Farming  Implements  and  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  case  with  most 

Machinery. — For  no  stronger  proof  of  of  the  adventurers  who  first  sought  a  new 

the  ingenuity  and  activity  of  the  Amer-  home  on  our  shores,  and  brought  with 

ican  mind  need  we  search,  than  that  de-  them  those  animals  which  would  render 

veloped  in  the  readiness  with  which  la-  them  the  most  assistance  and  subserve 

bor-saving  expedients  for  carrying  on  the  the  best  purposes  for  clothing  and  food, 
commonest  operations  in  agriculture  are       The  first  animals  introduced  into  Ame- 

discovered  and  applied.    One  hundred  rica  from  Europe  were  by  Columbus,  in 

and  fifty-one  millions  of  dollars  would  his  second  voyage,  in  1493.    He  left 

appear  to  be  at  this  time  invested  in  im-  Spain  as  admiral  of   seventeen  ships, 

plements  and  machinery  for  aiding  and  bringing  a  collection  of  European  trees, 

abridging  the  work  of  the  hands  in  cul-  plants  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  a  num- 

tivating  the  earth  and  in  preparing  its  Der  of  horses,  a  bull  and  several  cows, 
produce  for  consumption.    In  most  civil-       The  first  horses  brought  into  any  part 

ued  countries  of  the  old  world,  so  great  of  the  territory  at  present  embraced  in 

is  the  density  of  the  population,  and  the  the  United  States,  were  landed  in  Florida 
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by  Cabeza  de  Vacaj  in  1527,  forty-two  in  poultry  and  swine.    Hence  it  maybe 

number,  all  of  which  perished  or  were  concluded    that    their  importation  fol- 

otherwise  killed.    The  next  importation  lowed  soon  after  the  first  settlement  in 

was  also  brought  to  Florida  by  De  Soto,  1620.    In  the  year  1629,  one  hundred 

in  1539,  which  consisted  of  a  large  num-  and  fifteen  cattle  were  brought  oyer  in 

ber  of  horses  and  swine,  among  which  the  a  Grand  Embarkation/' besides  some 

were  thirteen  sows,  the  progeny  of  the  horses  and  mares,  several  conies,  and 

latter  soon  after  increasing  to  several  forty-one  goats. 

hundreds.  In  1 750,  the  French  of  Illinois  were  in 
The  Portuguese  took  cattle  and  swine  possession  of  considerable  numbers  of 
to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  horses,  cattle,  and  swine, 
the  year  1 553.  Thirty  years  after  they  The  present  stock  of  the  United  States 
had  multiplied  so  abundantly,  that  Sir  consists  of  the  offspring  of  the  animals 
Richard  Gilbert  attempted  to  land  there  first  introduced  into  the  country-  the 
to  obtain  supplies  of  cattle  and  hogs  for  crosses  of  the  original  breeds  with  one 
his  crew,  but  was  wrecked.  another  or  the  intermixture  of  the  pro- 
Swine  and  other  domestic  animals  geny  of  these  crosses  with  those  of  more 
were  brought  over  to  Acadia  by  M.  L.  recent  importation  and  the  pure-blooded 
Escarbo^  a  French  lawyer,  in  1604,  the  animals  brought  directly  from  Europe, 
year  that  country  was  settled.  In  1608  or  the  crosses  of  these  with  one  another, 
the  French  extended  their  settlement  in-  The  principal  breeds  of  horses  adapt- 
to  Canada,  and  soon  after  introduced  va-  ed  for  specific  purposes,  in  the  middle, 
rious  animals.  northern,  and  western  states,  are  the 
In  1 609,  three  ships  from  England  Norman,  the  Canadian,  the  Morgan,  the 
landed  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  with  Conestoga,  or  Pennsylvania^  the  Vir- 
many  emigrants  and  the  following  do-  ginian,  and  the  Kentuckian.  For  car- 
mestic  animals,  namely,  six  mares,  one  riages  of  heavy  draught,  the  Conestogis 
horse,  six  hundred  swine,  five  hundred  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  For 
domestic  fowls,  with  a  few  sheep  and  the  saddle,  draughty  and  other  usefbl 
goats.  Other  animals  had  been  previ-  purposes,  the  Morgans  are  highly  prized, 
ously  introduced  there.  In  1611,  Sir  especially  in  New- York.  For  roadsters, 
Thomas  Gates  brought  over  to  the  same  the  Normans  and  Canadians  are  {re- 
settlement one  hundred  cows,  besides  quently  sought.  For  blood,  the  Virgin- 
other  cattle.  The  year  following  Sir  ians  and  Kentuckians  generally  take  the 
Ralph  Lane  imported  some  cows  from  lead. 

the  West  Indies.  In  1610,  an  edict  was  Among  the  various  races  of  cattle  ex- 
issued  in  Virginia  prohibiting  the  kill-  isting  among  us,  where  strict  regard  is 
ing  of  domestic  animals  of  any  kind  on  paid  to  breeding,  with  a  definite  object 
penalty  of  death  to  the  principal,  burn-  in  view,  a  preference  is  given  to  the 
mg  the  hand  and  loss  of  the  ears  to  the  Durhams  or  Short  Horns,  the  Hereford*, 
accessory,  and  twenty-four  hours'  whip-  the  Ayrshires,  and  the  Devons.  The 
ping  to  the  concealer.  Durhams,  from  their  rapid  growths,  ear- 
As  early  as  the  year  1617,  the  swine  ly  maturity  and  capability  of  taking  on 
had  multiplied  so  rapidly  in  the  colony  fat,  are  adapted  only  for  high  keeping, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  palisade  or  to  the  richest  pastures  of  the  middle 
Jamestown  to  prevent  being  overrun  and  northern  states,  and  those  of  Ohio, 
with  them.  In  1627,  the  Indians  near  Kentucky,  and  other  parts  of  the  west 
the  settlement  fed  upon  hogs,  which  had  The  males,  when  judiciously  crossed 
become  wild,  instead  of  game.  Every  with  the  otner  breeds,  or  with  the  corn- 
family  in  Virginia,  at  that  time,  who  had  mon  cows  of  the  country,  often  beget  the 
not  an  abundance  of  tame  hogs  and  poul-  best  of  milkers,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
try,  was  considered  very  poor.  In  1648,  have  been  especially  recommended, 
some  of  the  settlers  had  a  good  stock  of  The  Herefords,  on  the  contrary,  from 
bees.  In  1657,  sheep  and  mares  were  their  peculiar  organization,  are  better 
forbidden  to  be  exported  from  the  prov-  adapted  for  poor  or  indifferent  pastures, 
ince.  By  the  year  1 722,  or  before,  sneep  and  regions  subject  to  continued  drought; 
had  somewhat  multiplied,  and  bore  good  and  for  this  reason  they  are  well  suited 
fleeces.  for  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
As  early  as  1629,  the  Plymouth  colony  other  parts  of  the  South.  The  oxen  of 
of  Massachusetts  possessed  cattle,  goats,  this  breed  are  good  in  the  yoke,  and  the 
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oows,  when  properly  fed,  Give  an  abun-  gwine ;  in  1830-1,  2,184  horses,  1,540 
dance  of  milk.  The  Ayrsnires  are  best  mules,  5,881  cattle,  8,262  sheep,  and  14,- 
mited  for  a  cool,  mountainous  region,  or  690  swine;  in  1840-1,  2,930  horses, 
a  cold,  rigorous  climate.  They  succeed  1,418  mules,  7,861  cattle,  14,639  sheep, 
well  in  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  and  7,901  swine ;  in  1850-1, 1,364  horses, 
and  Vermont,  and  are  highly  prized  for  2,946  mules,  1,350  cattle,  4,357  sheep, 
their  tameness,  docile  tempera,  and  rich  and  1,030  swine. 

milk.  The  Devona,  from  their  hardi-  According  to  the  census  returns  of 
hood,  comparatively  small  size,  and  pe-  1840,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
ouliar  structure,  appear  to  be  adapted  to  4,336,669  horses  and  mules ;  14,971,586 
almost  every  climate  and  to  all  kinds  of  neat  cattle^  19,311,374  sheep,  and  26,- 
pasturage.  From  their  stoutness,  good  301,293  swine;  of  1850, 4,335,358  horses, 
tampers,  honesty,  and  quickness  of  ac-  559,229  asses  and  mules,  28,360,141 
tion,  they  make  the  best  teams,  and  in  horned  cattle,  (including  6,392,044  milch 
this  respect  their  chief  excellence  con-  cows  and  1,699,241  working  oxen,)  21,- 
sists.  The  cows  make  fair  milkers,  and  721,814  sheep,  and  30.316,608  swine, 
their  flesh  very  good  beef.  They  also  Horses. — In  the  tables  of  1840,  horses, 
possess  great  aptitude  to  take  on  fat  mules  and  asses  were  returned  to- 
The  kinds  of  sheep  most  sought  for  are  gether;  in  those  of  the  last  census,  the 
the  pure-blooded  Merinos,  the  Saxons,  number  of  horses  is  given  in  one  co- 
the  Cotswolds,  the  Leiceste  rehires,  the  lumn  and  asses  and  mules  in  another. 
Oxfordshires.  and  the  South  Downs.  The  The  increase  in  the  aggregate  number 
Merinos,  including  the  Rambouillets,  the  of  these  three  classes  of  animals,  du- 
Gotewolds,  the  Liecestershires,  the  Ox-  ring  the  ten  years,  was  559,053.  It  is 
fnrdshires  and  the  Saxons,  are  the  most  presumed  the  greatest  increase  has  oc- 
highly  prized  for  their  wool.  The  South  curred  in  the  number  of  mules.  Many 
Downs  are  particularly  esteemed  for  the  suppose  that  the  great  extension  of  rail- 
excellence  of  their  flesh,  and  their  wool  roads  has  a  tendency  to  dispense  with 
is  valuable  for  many  purposes,  on  ac-  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  horses:  but 
count  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  one  very  good  reason  for  the  small  ap- 
be  wrought  parent  increase  in  the  number  of  horses 

The  prevailing  breeds  of  swine  in  the  exists  in  the  fact?  that  the  enumeration 
middle,  northern,  and  western  states  are  of  1850  omits  all  in  cities,  and  includes 
the  Berkshire,  the  Leicestershire,  the  all  or  mainly  such  as  are  employed  in 
Suffolk,  the  Essex,  the  Neapolitan  and  agriculture  or  owned  by  farmers.  In 
the  Chinese.  From  these  and  other  va-  New- York,  where  there  are  less  than 
lieties,  various  crosses  have  been  pro-  a  thousand  mules,  there  appears  to  be  a 
dnced,  the  more  important  of  which  are  decline  in  the  number  of  horses  and 
the  Byfield,  the  Woburn,  the  Bedford,  the  mules  together  of  26,566;  in  Pennsyl- 
Grass  and  the  Mackay.  The  Neapoli-  vania  of  about  13,000;  in  New-England 
tans  are  particularly  well  adapted  tor  a  of  17,000,  or  more  than  twenty-five  per 
Southern  climate.  cent.,  while  in  all  these  states  rail-road 

In  1627,  the  plantations  on  James  conveyance  has  almost  superseded  the 
rhrer  contained  about  2,000  head  of  use  of  horses  for  traveling  purposes.  On 
homed  cattle,  goats  in  great  abundance,  main  routes  we  would  more  readily  at- 
and  wild  hogs  in  the  forest  without  num-  tribute  the  apparent  diminution  to  the 
ber.  In  1639,  there  were  in  Virginia  omission  to  enumerate  the  horses  in 
30,000  cattle,  200  horses,  and  70  asses;  cities  and  towns  than  to  any  superseding 
and  in  1648,  there  were  20,000  cows,  of  horse-power,  which  the  opening  of 
bulls  and  calves,  200  horses  and  mares,  rail-roads  would  often  bring  into  requisi- 
50  asses,  3,000  sheep,  5,000  goats,  swine,  tion  in  various  other  operations.  In  Ohio, 
both  tame  and  wild  hens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  the  new  states  of  the  Northwest, 
and  geese  innumerable.  There  were  the  increase  of  horses  has  kept  pace 
exported  from  Savannah,  in  1755,  48  with  that  of  tne  population.  The  four 
horses  and  16  steers  and  cows ;  in  1770.  and  a  quarter  millions  of  these  noble 
145  horses.  30  mules  and  25  steers  and  animals  in  the  United  States  constitute 
cows ;  ana  in  1772, 136  steers  and  cows,  a  proportion  of  one  to  five  of  the  inha- 
In  1820-1,  there  were  exported  from  the  bitants.  New-York  has  one  horse  to 
United  States  853  horses.  94  mules.  5,018  seven  persons;  Pennsylvania,  one  to  six 
homed  cattle,  11,117  sheep,  and  7,885  and  six-tenths ;  Ohio,  one  to  four;  Ken- 
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tacky,  one  to  three  free  inhabitants.  The  agriculture.  The  only  schedule  in 
number  of  horses  in  the  United  States  is  wnich  the  lire  stock  of  the  country 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  that  could  be  enumerated,  were  those  used 
in  Great  Britain.  for  obtaining  the  agricultural  products 

Asses  and  Mules. — As  mentioned  in  of  farms.  From  this  fact  the  schedules 
the  preceding  paragraph,  we  find  in  the  for  population  and  manufactures  being 
tables  of  1840  no  basis  of  comparison  in  alone  used  in  cities,  their  lire  stock  was 
regard  to  the  raising  of  asses  and  mules,  not  included  in  them. 
By  the  last  return  it  is  shown  that  the  Butter  and  Cheese. — The  census  of 
number  of  these  animals  in  the  Union  is  1 840  furnishes  us  no  statistics  from  which 
559,070,  of  which  all  but  •  30,000  are  we  can  accurately  determine  the  quan- 
found  in  the  Southern  States.  For  va-  tity  of  butter  and  cheese  then  produced 
rious  employments,  the  mule  is  far  better  The  value  of  both  is  given  under  the 
adapted  to  that  region  than  the  horse,  heading  of  value  of  the  products  of  the 
Extreme  and  long-continued  heat  does  dairy,  at  the  sum  of  $33,787,000.  It  is 
not  enfeeble  him,  and  the  expense  of  his  presumed  that  the  marsnals  made  their 
subsistence  and  general  care  is  much  returns  in,  accordance  with  the  prices 
less,  in  comparison  with  the  service  he  governing  in  their  respective  districts, 
is  able  to  perform.  In  some  Northern  which  would  differ  so  widely  as  to 
States  a  considerable  number  formerly  render  any  assumed  average  as  mere 
were  reared  for  export,  and  a  brisk  trade  conjecture.  New- York  is  far  in  advance 
was  kept  up  with  the  West  Indies  in  of  any  other  state  in  the  productiveness 
this  kind  of  stock.  What  are  now  ex-  of  its  dairies.  They  yield  one-fourth  of 
ported  from  the  points  which  formerly  all  the  butter,  and  nearly  one-half  the 
monopolized  this  branch  of  traffic  are  cheese  produced  in  the  Union.  Pern- 
brought  from  the  South.  Tennessee  is  sylvania,  which  makes  40,000,000  lbs. 
the  leading  state  in  the  production  of  of  butter,  is  less  prolific  in  cheese  than 
mules,  the  number  in  that  state,  in  1850,  many  smaller  states.  In  this  latter  ir- 
having  been  75,303 ;  Kentucky  was  tide,  Ohio  is  before  all  other  competi- 
next,  having  65,609.  In  New-Mexico  tors,  except  New-York. 
the  number  of  mules  was  8.654,  greater  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
by  nearly  four-fifths  than  me  horses  re-  of  dairy  products  exported  from  the 
turned  for  that  territory.  Much  atten-  United  States  for  several  years  posi- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  improvement  Bmiw.ibt.       cw*,ii*.  xam. 

of  mules  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,   1820—21 i,069,094. . . .    766,431 ....  $!90js? 

and  those  sent  from  Kentucky,  Tennes-   J2X""!} i'JSSJ"*'  J'lfiSl?- **•  5KJ! 

j    **•-..««-:    a-    u         JL    i         j    •       1840—41 3.785,993....  1.748.471 504,615 

see  and   Missouri,  to  be  employed  in   1841-42 2,o»,iS3....  stofrff....  5m« 

army  transportation  in  Mexico,   were   1842-43 3,408,347....  3,440,144...    508.969 

often  not  inferior  m  height  to  the  horses   JfSzJS;;;;;;;^;^;:;;  ^SJtilr::::  8*SS 

of  that  country,  and  were  at  all  times   1845-46 3,436,660....  8,675,190...  i,o83,osr 

superior  to  them  in  strength,  endurance  Jg^;;::::;^^;;;:}!®^;::;!^ 

and  usefulness.  1848-49 3.406,242....  17,433,688...  l^kl* 

Milch    Cows. — Under    the    general   1849-50 3,876,175....  13,020,817. ... i,Hi.4» 

term  of  neat  cattle  were  embraced,  in   1850~51 3,994,542....  iof36i>i»....i,lH*» 

the  Sixth  Census,  the  three  descriptions  Sheep. — There  was,  between  1840 
of  animals  designated  in  that  of  1850  as  and  1850,  an  increase  of  2,309,108  in  the 
milch  cows,  working  oxen  and  other  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
cattle.  The  aggregate  of  the  three  classes  It  will  be  useful  to  observe  with  some 
in  1840  was  14,971,586;  in  1850,  closeness  the  progress  of  sheep  breeding 
18,355,287.  The  increase,  therefore,  be-  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We 
tween  the  two  periods,  was  3,383,701,  perceive  that  in  New  England  there  has 
or  about  twenty  per  cent.  They  appear  occurred  a  remarkable  decrease  in  their 
to  be  distributed  quite  equally  over  the  number.  There  were  in  that  division  of 
Union.  The  amount  of  butter  gives  an  the  Union,  in  1840,  3,811.307;  in  1850, 
everage  of  something  qver  49  pounds  to  the  number  had  declined  to  2,164,452, 
each  milch  cow.  The  average  produc-  being  a  decrease  of  1,646,855,  or  45  per 
tion  of  c  heese  to  each  cow  is  1 6%  pounds,   c  ent. 

As  with  horses,  the  same  allowance  In  the  five  Atlantic  Middle  States- 
must  be  made  on  account  of  the  omis-  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
sion  of  cows,  except  in  connection  with  Delaware  and  Maryland— there  was  a 
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decrease  from  7,402,851  to  5,641,391,  It  is  a  very  gratifying  fact  that,  though 
equal  to  1.761,460,  or  about  22 1^  per  the  number  of  sheep  has  increased,  in 
cent.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  ten  years,  but  twelve  per  cent,  the  ag- 
gain,  however,  during  this  period,  of  gregate  weight  of  their  fleeces  has  aug- 
155,000  sheep.  mented  forty-six  per  cent. 

We  see  that  while  there  has  been  a  In  1840,  there  were  19,311,374  sheep, 
positive  diminution  of  3,408,000  in  the  yielding  35,802,114  pounds  of  wool, 
states  above  named,  there  has  been  an  equal  to  1  84-100  pounds  per  head, 
augmentation  of  5,717,608  in  those  south  In  1850,  the  average  weight  of  each 
of  Maryland  and  west  of  New-York,  fleece  was  2  43-100  pounds,  from  which 
Ohio  has  gained  most  largely,  having  it  would  appear  that  such  an  improve- 
been  returned  as  pasturing,  in  1840,  ment  had  taken  place  in  the  various 
2,028,401;  and  in  1850,  3,942,929:  an  breeds  of  the  American  sheep  as  to  in- 
increase  of  1,914,528,  or  nearly  100  per  crease  their  average  product  about 
cent  thirty-two    per    cent    throughout    the 

In  each  of  the  states  south  and  west  United  States.  And  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  lines  indicated,  there  has  been  a  of  the  returns  of  sheep  and  wool  proves 
very  large  proportional  increase  in  this  not  only  that  our  breeds  are  capable  of 
kind  of  stock,  and  there  is  reasonable  such  improvement,  but  that  it  nas  act- 
jpound  for  the  opinion  that  the  hilly  ually  taken  place, 
lands  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Ca-  In  Vermont  the  greatest  attention 
rolina,  Tennessee,  and  the  prairies  of  II-  has  been  given  to  sheep  breeding ;  time, 
Knots,  Iowa,  and  Texas,  will  prove  money  and  intelligence  have  been  free- 
highly  favorable  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  ly  applied  to  the  great  object  of  obtain- 
lor  their  wool  and  pelts.  ing  a  breed  combining  weight  and  fine- 

New-Mexico  has  the  extraordinary  ness  of  fleece.  These  efforts  have  sue- 
number  of  377,271  sheep^  more  than  six  ceededso  well,  that  although  the  number 
to  each  inhabitant,  proving  the  soil  and  of  sheep  in  that  state  had  declined  near- 
cEmate  of  that  territory  to  be  well  adapt-  ly  halt  in  the  period  from  the  sixth  to 
•d  to  this  description  of  stock,  and  giv-  tie  seventh  census,  the  yield  of  wool 
ing  promise  of  a  large  addition  from  tnat  remained  nearly  the  same.  The  aver- 
quarter  to  the  supply  of  wool.  The  im-  age  weight  of  the  fleece  in  this  state,  in 
poitance  of  fostering  this  great  branch  1840,  was  2  1-5  pounds,  and  in  1850  it 
of  national  production,  is  shown  by  the  had  increased  to  3  71-100  pounds;  the 
fact,  as  assumed  by  an.intelligent  writer  gain  being  equal  to  almost  70  per  cent. 
on  the  subject,  that  our  population  an-  In  Massachusetts  also,  where  strenu- 
nually  consumes  an  amount  of  wool  ous  exertions  have  been  made,  though 
equal  to  7  pounds  for  each  person.  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  Vermont, 
if  this  estimate  be  even  an  approxi-  to  improve  their  sheep,  a  corresponding- 
mation  to  correctness,  we  are  yet  very  ly  beneficial  result  has  been  obtained, 
far  short  of  producing  a  quantity  ade-  and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece 

rate  to  the  wants  of  the  country ;  and  has  been  increased  from  2j^  to  3  1-10 
is  equally  clear  that  we  possess  an  pounds. 
amount  of  unemployed  land  adapted  to  Hie  State  of  New- York  produced 
grazing  sufficient  to  support  flocks  nu-  226,000  pounds  more  wool,  in  1850, 
merous  enough  to  clothe  the  people  of  from  3,453.000  sheep,  than  from  5, 11 8.000 
the  world.  in  1840.  snowing  that  the  weight  of  the 

Valux  or  Live  Stock. — The  very  fleece  nad  been  raised  from  less  than 
luge  amount  representing  the  value  of  two  to  nearly  three  pounds. 
live  stock  in  the  United  States  cannot       Our  imports  of  wool  during  the  past 
be  considered  extravagant  in  view  of  ten  years  nave  varied  as  follows: — 
the  immense  number  of  animals  return- 
ed.    It  is  an  item  of  agricultural  capital  *««■•  <*»■***  to  *-**-  Vah*- 

which  affords  a  good  indication  of  the  }g£  •;;;;;- Ji'SooS" :"" r.*1'??:'^ 

wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.        i843(nine  moiithj)..'.'  z.5\i[iw'.'.....'..     mooo 

Wool.— Analogous   to   the  uses  for  }8J4 iiSJSS leM 

which  it  serves  to  cotton,  wool  is  a  pro-  i846!I"""""i«IIli5M8jM7.!;i.i'.l  M^liae 
dnct  of  only  less  importance  to  the  pros-   1847 8,400,109 «5,o*j 

penty  of  the  country  than  that  leading  itg;;;;;;;:;;::;:::::lJ;2SJ:3g::::::;:  ,$•$ 

staple  of  our  agriculture  and  commerce,  ism 18,069,704 1,108,001 
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By  this  statement  it  is  shown  that  the  from  regions  where  sheep  are  reared 

quantity  of  wool  brought  into  the  coun-  without  care  or  labor  than  to  produce 

try,   of  late  years,   amounts  to  almost  it  at  home ;  but  there  is  no  country  ia 

one-third  part  of  that  produced  in  it>  the  world  in  which  sheep  may,  by  ju- 

whiie  at  former  periods,  as  from  1841  dicious  treatment^  be  made  a  source  of 

and  1845,  the  quantity  was  nearly  one-  greater  wealth  and  comfort  to  its  inhabi- 

half.     The  largest  proportion  of  this  im-  tants  than  the  United  States, 
ported  wool  was  chiefly  from  Buenos       The  importations  of  wool  in  1849  and 

Ayres   and  the  neighboring  states  on  1850  exhibit  a  remarkable  increase  over 

the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  is  of  a  coarse  the    preceding    or    any    former    year, 

and  cheap  variety,  costing  from  six  to  amounting  in  quantity    to    32,548,693 

eight  cents  per  pound.     It  will  be  al-  pounds,   and  to   the  value  of  $3,800,* 

ways  cheaper  to  oring  this  kind  of  wool  000. 


ART.  V.-DEOISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  OOURT  OF 

LOUISIANA. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  ARGUED  AND  DETERMINED  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OP  LOUISIANA.  IT 
HON.  P.  Z.  MARTIN — TWENTY  VOLUMES  COMPRISED  IN  TIN,  WITHOUT  ABBREVIATION,  WITl 
NOTES  OF  DECISION8  UP  TO  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT8,  AND  REFERENCES  TO  TO 
AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  CODES.  BY  THOS.  0IBBE8  MORGAN.  HIW- 
ORLEAN8  :    J.  B.    STEEL. 

[It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  this  great  work,  but  simply  to  refer  to  some  of  the  traits  of  Jndft 
Martin's  legal  character,  and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  reports  were  first  prepared,  si  we 
find  them  in  the  memoir  of  Judge  Bullard,  drawn  up  several  years  ago.    We  make  a  few  extracts.] 

"  Seven  years  before  the  period  of  which  and  was  composed  of  three  judges,  any 
I  am  speaking,  (1809,)  Louisiana  was  a  one  of  whom  formed  a  quorum;  andai 
Spanish  province ;  governed  by  asystem  the  several  judges  then  sat  separately  in 
of  laws  written  in  a  language  mi cferstood  the  different  districts,  each  could  pro- 
by  only  a  small  part  of  the  population,  nounce  a  judgment  in  the  last  resort 
and  which  had  Deen  forced  upon  the  There  was  no  means  of  establishing  uni- 
people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  formity  of  decision :  no  publicity  had 
O'Reilly,  and  which  superseded  the  an-  been  given  to  the  decisions,  and  thepub- 
cient  French  laws  by  which  the  province  lie  was  without  any  guarantee  for  their 
had  Jbeen  previously  governed.  Upon  uniformity.  The  law  was  wholly  mv 
the  change  of  government  the  writ  of  settled  and  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The 
habeas  corpus,  that  great  bulwark  of  Court  of  Cassation  in  France  had  begun, 
personal  liberty,  had  been  introduced,  it  is  true,  to  fix  the  interpretation  oi  their 
together  with  the  system  of  proceedings  code,  but  the  rules  applicable  to  ooxs 
in  criminal  cases,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  were  obviously  different  in  many  re- 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  com-  spects,  in  consequence  of  the  manifest 
monlaw.  In  1808  was  promulgated  the  difference  in  their  creating  and  repeal- 
digest  of  the  civil  laws,  then  in  force  in  iug  clauses.  It  became  necessary  to 
Louisiana,  commonly  called  the  old  code,  study  and  compare  the  French  and 
That  compilation  was  little  more  than  a  Spanish  codes ;  and  although  the  Roman 
mutilated  copy  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  law  never  had  proprio  vigore  any  bind- 
But  instead  of  abrogating  all  previous  in g  force  here,  yet  in  doubtful  cases,  or  in 
laws  and  creating  an  entire  system,  as  cases  in  whicn  the  positive  law  was 
had  been  done  in-  France  by  the  Code  silent,  it  might  well  be  consulted  as  the 
Napoleon,  superseding  the  discordant  best  revelation  of  the  principles  of  etei- 
customs,  ordinances  and  laws  in  the  dif-  nal  justice,  and,  as  it  were,  an  anticipated 
ferent  departments,  our  code  was  con-  commentary  upon  the  code, 
sidered  as  a  declaratory  law,  repealing  "  Judge  Martin  felt  at  once  the  difficulty 
such  only  as  were  repugnant  to  it,  and  of  the  task  before  him,  and  he  determined 
leaving  partially  in  force  the  voluminous  to  commence  without  delay  the  public- 
codes  of  Spain.  The  Superior  Court  had  tion  of  reports  of  cases  decided  by  the 
already  been  organized  for  some  years,   Superior  Court    He  was  induced  to  ua- 
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ertake  that  labor  for  the  doable  purpose  his  full  share  of  the  labor  of  the  court 

f  giving  publicity  to  the  decisions  of  The  opinions  prepared  by  him  exhibit 

lie  court,  in  the  nature  of  a  compie  rendu  evidence  of  deep  learning  and  extensive 

» the  people,  and  thus  guarding  against  research,  while  at  the  same  time  he  su~ 

lisre presentations  or  misapprehensions,  perin  tended  himself  the  printing  and  pub- 

nd  to  ensure  to  a  certain  extent  uni-  tication  of  his  reports. 

mnity  of  decision.     The  first  volume  ***#*# 

ppeared  in  the  spring  of  1811,  and  a  u  Not  only  was  Judge  Martin  aided  in 

pcond  in  1813,  bringing  down  the  deci-  moulding  into  form  and  symmetry  our 

ions  of  the  court  from  1809  to  the  es-  system  of  jurisprudence,  by  the  quick 

ablishment  of  the  state  government.  perception  of  what  is  just,  and  the  in- 

"  At  that  period  a  Supreme  Court  was  stinctive  sense  of  equity  of  Mathews,  and 
ireated,  having  appellate  jurisdiction  the  more  ardent  industry  and  extensive 
nlv.  That  court  was  at  first  composed  research  and  erudition  of  Porter,  and 
f  Judges  Hall,  Mathews  and  Derbigny,  previously  by  the  unpretending  but  ex- 
nd  Judge  Martin  was  appointed  the  tensive  learning  of  Derbigny — but  the 
rst  attorney-general  of  the  state,  on  the  period  between  the  organization  of  the 
9th  of  February,  1813.  He  was  an  able  territorial  government  and  the  repeal  of 
riminal  lawyer,  and  although  it  has  the  Spanish  law,  was  the  classical  age  of 
een  said  he  was  not  eloquent,  yet  he  is  the  bar  of  Louisiana.  The  court  was 
dmitted  to  have  discharged  the  duties  assisted  in  its  researches  and  enlightened 
f  that  office  with  zeal  and  ability,  in  its  path  by  the  various  learning  and 
Jter  the  resignation  of  Hall,  he  was  ap-  elegant  scholarship,  and  profound  know- 
dinted  a  judge  of  the.  Supreme  Court  on  ledge  of  different  systems  of  jurispru- 
he  first  of  February,  1815.  From  that  dence,  of  Livingston  and  Brown,  Work- 
eriod  he  continued  in  office  until  the  man  and  Moreau  Lisbet  and  Duncan, 
8th  of  March,  1846 — a  period  of  more  and  numerous  others.  It  does  not  become 
ban  thirty-one  years.  He  entered  on  me  to  speak  of  the  survivors  of  that  dis- 
jj  eighty-fifth  year  on  the  very  day  he  tineuished  corps.  They  form  the  living 
nt  superseded  by  the  appointments  and  brilliant  link  which  connects  that 
ader  the  new  constitution.  generation  of  lawyers  with  the  present. 

u  The  time  at  which  Judge  Martin  was  It  was  then  the  sources  of  the  Roman, 

ppointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  will  ever  Spanish  and  French  laws  were  exten- 

im  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  sively  explored,  and  a  taste  for  comparo- 

f  Louisiana,   A  powerful  invading  army  five  jurisprudence  was  created  for  the 

lenaced  the  capita] :  the  citizens  were  first  time  in  the  United  States.    The 

a  arms:  martial  law  had  been  pro-  principles  of  the  common,  the  customary 

laimed by  the  general  in  command;  and  and  the  Roman  laws  were  invoked  to- 

>y  an  act  o(  the  legislature,  passed  on  gather   and    placed  in  juxtaposition. — 

ie  18th  of  December  previous,  all  judi-  The  illustrious  writers  on  jurisprudence 

ial  proceedings   in  civil    cases  were  of  the  16th  century  in  France,  Spain, 

upended  until  the  first  of  May :  no  Italy  and  Germany,  were  consulted  ana 

names*  was  transacted  at  the  January  compared.    The  most  antiquated  of  the 

nd  February  terms  of  the  court.    In  the  Gothic  codes  were  studied,  not  as  monu- 

iean  time  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  ments  of  literary  curiosity,  but  as  frag- 

ad  peace  restored.     Official  informa-  ments  of  pre-existing  systems  of  human 

km,  nowever,  had  not  yet  reached  here  laws,  originating  either  with  the   Ro- 

f  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  when  the  mans   or   their   barbarian    conquerors. 

out  met  early  in  March  martial  law  The  whole  of  these  various  and  often 

ras  still  in  force.  discordant  materials  were  fused  into  one- 

******  mass,  and  the  court  left  to  select  such 

u  He  continued  to  publish  his  reports  of  principles  as  appeared  most  consonant 

lie  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  with  the  general  scope  and  enactments 

830,    and,    including  the    two    small  of  the  codes.    Whoever  has  read  the- 

ohuaes  containing  the  decisions  of  the  first  twenty-five  volumes  of  our  reports, 

uperior  Court,  already  mentioned,  he  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  what  vast 

lodnced  twenty    volumes,  embracing  stores  of  legal  erudition  were  brought  to 

IB  entire  period  from   1809  to   1830.  light  in  the  discussion  of  leading  cases, 

luring  nearly  all  that  time  from  1810  he  and  how  much   the    range  has   been 

ras  one  of  the  judges,  and  performed  narrowed  since  our  jurisprudence    ha 
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become  better  settled  under  the  more  tions.  which  owe  their  origin  to  Alfred 

full    and    explicit    text    of    the    new  the  Great.    The  common  law  has  paid 

code.  back  a  part  of  what  it  had  borrowed  from 

*'  It  is  thus  we  have  witnessed  the  for-  the  Roman  jurisprudence.      The  cora- 

mation,  even  its  process  of  crystallization,  mercial  law,  standing  out  almost  inde- 

as  it  were,  of  the  existing  jurisprudence  pendently  of  the  code,  rests  in  a  great 

of  Louisiana.    Its  ingredients  are  derived  measure  upon  the  usages  of  commercial 

from   various  sources,  and  after  being  states,  but  more  especially  of  the  United 

filtered  through  numerous  codes,  meet  States  and  Great  Britain,   but  slightly 

in  one  harmonious  mass.    The  protec-  modified  by  positive  local  legislation, 

tion  of  wives,  incautiously  engaged  for  The  whole  boay  of  our  law  thus  forms  a 

the  contracts  of  their  husbands,   rests  system,  most  admired  by  those  who  un- 

upon  a  Roman  senatus  consultum — their  derstand  it  best>  and  who  can  trace  back 

ultimate  rights  in  the  property  acquired  its  principles  to  the  sources  from  which 

during  the  marriage,  upon  the  customs  they  originally  flowed.     Of  the  spring- 

of  the  erratic  tribes  that  overrun  Gaul,  heads  of  our  law  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has 

and  were  carried  by  the  Visigoths  across  been  of  the  waters  of  Castalia : 
the  Pyrenees.   The  wisdom  of  Alphonso  ,  ^^  8hallow  ^  intoxicate  thc  braiIl| 

IS  found  infused  into  many  of  the  institu-  But  drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again.'" 


ART.  VI.-WISOONSIN   AND  THE   GROWTH    OF    THE  NORTH- 
WEST. 

[Ik  our  January  Number  appeared  a  paper  upon  Wisconsin,  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  complete,  is 
erery  particular,  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  J.  H.  Lathrop.  Chancellor  of  the  UnlYertity  of  that 
state.    The  information  will  be  entirely  new  to  our  readers  in  the  South-west.] 

At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century,  like  manner,  rapid  in  population  and  in 
the  ll  Territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio"  the  other  elements  of  political  greatness, 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  shared  in  The  four  states  above  enumerated  con- 
doubtful  supremacy  by  the  aboriginal  tained,  in  1850,  4,000,000  of  freemen, 
man  and  the  other  denizens  of  the  forest  Surprising  as  these  results  are,  trans- 
and  prairie.  cending  all  that  the  world  had  previous- 
It  were  needless  to  except  from  the  ly  known  of  the  creation  of  new  political 
universality  of  this  description  the  occa-  communities  by  the  peaceful  migration 
sional  advent  of  the  Indian  trader,  the  of  men  and  of  the  arts,  distancing  even 
nascent  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  which  all  previous  experience  in  the  settle- 


lie,  in  token  of  our  political  dominion,  say,  that  she  is  of  the  North-west,  and 

and  as  heralds  of  an  advancing  civili-  shares  with  her  kindred  states  in  the  ex- 

zation.  perience  of  a  like  early  development 

In  1802,  the  State  of  Ohio  was  carved  But  to  say  this^  is  not  enough.    The 

out  of  the  body  of  the  North-west  and  settlement  of  Wisconsin   has  thus  far 

admitted  into  the  federal  Union.     Stea-  been  on  a  scale  unapproached  even  by 

dily  advancing  in  population,    wealth  that  of  the  four  states  above  enumerated, 

and  respectability,  to  its  present  enviable  and  constituting  with  her,  the  area  long 

position  in  our  political  system,  her  brief  familiarly  known    as    trie    "  Territory 

but  impressive  history  commands  the  North-west  of  the  Ohio.'7 

admiration  of  older  communities,  and  That  this  is  not  a  vain  boast,  is  a  fact 

awakens  the  generous  emulation  of  the  too  broadly  and  familiarly   known^  to 

new.  Her  population,  in  1850,  had  reach-  need  the   formality  of    demonstration, 

ed  nearly  2,000,000  souls,  and  she  ranks  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  bow- 

the  third  in  the  sisterhood  of  states.  ever,  there  is  appended  hereto  a  tabular 

The  history  of  Ohio  has  been  the  his-  view  of  the  population  of  the  five  states 

tory  in  succession  of  Indiana.  Illinois  and  of  the  North-west^  for  decades  of  years, 

Michigan.    Their  advance  nas  been,  in  constructed  by  collating  the  census  re- 
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tarns  from  1800  down  to  1850.  From  it  is  confessedly  true  that  the  basis  of 
this  table  it  appears,  that  during  the  the  social  character  of  Wisconsin  has 
decade  1840 — '50,  tne  population  of  been  laid  in  a  migration  as  distinguished 
Wisconsin  advanced  from  30,000  to  in  character  as  it  has  been  surpassing 
305.000,  while,  at  corresponding  decades  in  numbers.  The  intellect^  the  educa- 
of  their  growtti,  Ohio  presents  the  figures  tion  and  integrity — the  head  and  the 
from  45,000  to  230,000,  Michigan  from  hearty — as  well  as  the  enterprise,  the 
81,000  to  212,000,  while  the  correspond-  wealth,  the  industry  and  the  skill  of  New- 
ing  increase  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  was  York  and  New- England,  have  been  laid 
in  a  much  smaller  ratio.  broadly  and  deeply  under  requisition  to 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  increase  furnish  out  the  staple  of  the  population 
of  Wisconsin,  for  the  ten  years  ending  which  is  to  leave  its  impress  on  the  state 
in  1 850,  was  900  per  cent.  By  examin-  for  generations  to  come, 
ation  of  the  census  returns  of  that  year,  Wisconsin  has  been  equally  fortunate 
it  will  be  found  that  the  increase  of  in  the  numbers  and  the  material  of  her 
Iowa  was  345  per  cent. ;  that  of  Arkan-  foreign  emigration. 
sas,  1 14  per  cent.,  and  of  no  other  state  The  great  European  movement  which 
over  100  per  cent  during  the  same  pe-  is  likely  to  characterize  the  latter  half  of 
riod.  the   19th  century,  will  consist,  not  so 

This  migration  to  Wisconsin,  unpar-  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  forms 
alleled  as  it  is  in  the  experience  of  of  social  organization  at  home?  as  in  the 
states,  has  not  been  the  fitful  result  of  reproduction  of,  her  civilization  under 
the  gambling  mania  which  is  luring  its  greatly  improved  conditions,  by  a  mas- 
hordes  of  victims  to  the  land  of  gold,  it  sive  emigration  to  the  new  world,  whose 
has  been  the  steady  and  persistent  flow  broad  surface  of  land,  still  unoccupied,  is 
of  men  and  capital,  seeking  a  perm  a-  demanding  settlement  and  cultivation, 
nent  home  and  a  profitable  investment,  with  a  voice  now  familiar  to  the  ear, 
After  filling  up  the  southern  tier  of  and  attuned  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 
counties,  the  unbroken  tide  is  setting  There  is  a  Germany  in  America  which 
strongly  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Fox  is  destined  to  be  greater  than  the  Ger- 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  with  their  tribu-  man's  fatherland.  Ireland  is  already 
taries,  and  to  the  Mississippi  border.  cis-atlantic  and  regenerate.    The  Scan- 

Wisconsin  is  no  less  distinguished  in   dinavian,  with  his  remarkable  power  of 
the  character  of  its  early  settlers  than   assimilation,  touches  our  shores,  and  is 
in    their    number.     Recklessness    and   American  in  thought,  feeling  and  lan- 
wild  adventure  have  found  little  place  in  guage. 
the  history  of  this  migration.  From  all  these  sources,  Wisconsin  is 

Michigan  was  fairly  open  to  survey  deriving  large  and  steady  accessions  of 
and  settlement  as  early  as  1830,  and  in  numbers  and  of  wealth,  of  enterprise 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  ten  years  and  of  cultivated  intellect ;  not  of  those 
its  capabilities  were  explored  and  appre-  who  drop  down  by  accident  within  our 
ciated,  during  which  period  its  popula-  borders,  Dut  of  those  who  leave  their  na- 
tion rose,  by  a  massive  emigration,  from  tive  shores  with  no  other  intention  than 
31,000  to  212.000.  to  find  a  home  in  Wisconsin. 

In  1840  the  relations  of  Wisconsin  to  Through  those  several  channels  of  in- 
the  intelligent  enterprise  of  the  eastern  crease  and  progress,  Wisconsin  presented 
states  were  what  those  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1850 — the  third  of  ner  cxist- 
were  ten  years  earlier.  The  straits  had  ence  as  a  sovereign  state  and  a  mem- 
been  passed  by  sails  and  by  steam,  and  ber  of  the  national  union — a  population 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  open  to  of  305,000  souls,  a  result  absolutely  with- 
tettlement.  out  parallel  in  the  settlement  of  states. 

The  conviction,  however,  had  fastened  And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  open- 
iteelf  on  the  mind  of  New-England  and  ing  of  her  career  as  a  sovereign  state 
New- York,  that  the  physical  elements  has  been  from  a  point  of  nearer  ap- 
of  prosperity  were  more  decided  and  proximation  to  the  standard  of  social 
more  readily  available  in  Wisconsin,  and  maturity  which  prevails  on  the  Atlantic 
would  work  out  an  earlier  maturity,  econ-  border,  and  with  faT  less  sacrifice  of  the 
omieal  and  social,  than  had  been  realiz-  advantages  and  refinements  of  modern 
ed  in  the  history  of  other  states.  civilization,  than  has  been  true  of  other 

In  accordance  with  these  impressions,   new  states,  whether  of  the  North-west^ 
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or  of  other  portions  of  the  great  valley,  basis  of  the  alluvion  of  Southern  Wiscon- 
It  is,  therefore,  an  interesting  question,  sin.  This  geological  district,  in  addi- 
and  one  which  has  attracted  attention,  tion  to  that  portion  of  the  state  which 
public  and  private^  what  are  the  natu-  lies  southerly  of  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
ral  capabilities  of  Wisconsin,  which  consin  River,  comprises  the  whole  of 
have  made  so  broad  and  permanent  an  the  slope  towards  Lake  Michigan, 
impression  upon  the  mass  of  mind  at  In  many  portions  of  this  district  the 
home  and  abroad,  as  to  bring  to  her  shores  lime  rock  disappears,  and  the  out-crop- 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  men  and  the  ping  sandstone  furnishes  a  fine  mate- 
capital    that  are    annually  seeking  a   rial  for  building. 

home  and  investment  in  the  West  ?  The  lead-bearing  rock  of  the  mineral 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  naturally   region  is  a  porous  limestone,  prevailing 
arranges  itself  under  a  variety  of  heads,    throughout  Grant,  La  Fayette  and  Iowa 
which  will  be  very  briefly  considered.      counties,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the 
Geographical  Position. — The  State   "  Lead  District"  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
of  Wisconsin  comprises  most  of  that  sippi;  the  remaining  one-fifth  being  in 
part  of  the  original  North-western  terri-  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
torv  which  lies  north  of  the  parallel  oi       Deposits  of  iron  ore,  water  limestone, 
latitude     42°   30*   and  between    Lake   and  beds  of  gypsum,  together  with  other 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and   varieties  of  minerals,  are  found  in  local- 
extending  to  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,   ities  more  or  less  numerous  throughout 
A  portion  of  this  expanse  of  territory,   the  limestone  region, 
lying  between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Su-       All  of  that  section  of  the  state  which 
perior  and  to  the  north  and  east  of  Men-   lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  North, 
omonee  and  Montreal  rivers,  is  attached  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  Mi* 
to  Michigan ;  and  another  portion,  west  sissippi,  and  the  falls  of  the  other  men 
and  north  of  the  St.  Croix  and  St.  Louis   flowing  southerly,  is  primitive  in  its  pre- 
rivers,  to  Minnesota.  vailing  geological  character ;  and  it  is 

The  area  of  Wisconsin,  exclusive  of  within  this  primitive  region  that  the 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Supe-  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  are  found 
rior,  comprises  fifty-four  thousand  square  — probably  the  richest  in  the  world,  and 
miles,  or  thirty-five  millions  of  acres.         apparently  inexhaustible. 

Climate. — Included   between  paral-       In  all  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  be- 
lels  42°  30',  and  48°  north,  the  climate  tween  the  primitive  region  just  describ- 
of  Wisconsin  is  of  the  same  general   ed,   and  the  limestone  formation  of  the 
character  with  that  of  New-York  and    South  and  East>  the  transition  sandstone 
New-England.      The    average    annual  prevails,    interspersed   with    limestone, 
temperature,  however,  of  Wisconsin,  is   and,  more  sparsely,  with  rock  of  apri- 
not  of  so  low  a  figure  as  that  of  the  same   mitive  character.    This  formation  corn- 
parallels  on  the  Atlantic  border.    The  prises  that  section  of  country  drained  bj 
atmosphere  is  drier,  more  transparent  the  Wisconsin  and  other  rivers  tributary 
and  salubrious,  and  the  whole  area  of  the   to  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  below  the 
state  is  remarkably  free  from  those  causes   falls  of  those  streams.     Within  this  geo 
of  endemic   disease  which  were  by  no   logical  district    are  found    quarries  of 
means  unknown  in  the  settlement  of  west-   white    marble,    which    promise  to  be 
era  New- York,  which  have  been  the  mis-  abundant  and  valuable, 
fortune  of  large  portions  of  Michigan,  and       The  character    of  the   soil    of  Wie- 
the scourge  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  consin  is,  of  course,  indicated  to  some 
and,  in  part,  of  Iowa.     Wisconsin  is  con-  extent  by  its  geological  features.    The 
ceded  to  be  the  healthiest  of  the  western   limestone  district  of  the  state  is  oYer- 
states.   Its  summers  are  adapted,  in  tern-  spread  by  a  soil  and  subsoil  similar  to 
perature  and  duration,  to  perfect  all  the   that  which  prevails  in  other  portions  of 
products  natural  to  the  latitude,  but  are   the  great  valley,  and  unsurpassed  by 
not  oppressive.     Its  autumns  are  pro-  any  m  fertility.    It  is  the  distinction  of 
verbially  delightful.       Its  winters  are  the  mineral  region  of  Wisconsin,  that  it 
close  and  uniform,  but  not  harsh  or  ge-  is  overspread  by  a  surface  of  the  very 
nerally  severe.  finest  agricultural  qualities,  contrary  to 

Geological  Feature^  Soil,  &c. —  the  general  fact,  that  a  mining  district 
The  limestone,  underlymg  the  coal  is  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  culture 
fields  of  Hliuois,  forms  the  immediate       Proceeding  northerly  and  westward- 
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ly  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  struction  of  roads  of  easy  grade,  trans- 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  those  versely,  as  well  as  in  the  line  of  water- 
that  flow  into  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  courses.  There  is  also,  from  this  cause, 
soil  will  be  observed  to  become  more  much  less  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
sandy  and  porous ;  a  character  which  sudden  and  destructive  swell  of  the  vo- 
will  be  found  to  prevail  throughout  lume  of  water,  from  copious  rains — two 
the  sandstone  region  above  described,  considerations,  which  they  know  best 
This  portion  of  the  state  admits  of  easy  how  to  appreciate,  who  have  dwelt 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  warm  and  where  rivers  and  their  branches  make 
highly  productive,  and  the  growth  lux-  their  beds  in  deep  valleys,  while  the 
unant.  general  elevation  of  the  country  is  but 

Face  of  the  Country,  Scenery,  &c.  a  succession  of  intervening  ridges. 
— The  surface  of  Lake  Michigan  is  Such  being  a  general  description  of 
about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  the  surface  of  Wisconsin,  the  immigrant 
of  the  ocean.  The  surface  of  the  state  will  not  look  for  Alpine  scenery,  or  the 
is  every  where  undulating;  not  hilly,  bolder  and  sublimer  features  of  the 
much  less  mountainous.  Its  average  country  of  high  mountain  and  deep  val- 
level  below  latitude  46°  is  about  250  ley.  But  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan  :  seldom  fall-  beauty  of  the  landscape,  whether  in  the 
ing  so  low  as  100  feet,  and  rarely  rising  vestments  of  nature,  or  in  those  capabi- 
above  400  feet.  The  highest  of  the  lities  which  cultivation  can  alone  de- 
Blue  Mounds,  on  the  line  between  the  velop,  Wisconsin  is  without  a  rival.— 
counties  of  Dane  and  Iowa,  rises  1,170  Among  her  ten  thousand  undulations, 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  per-  there  is  scarcely  one  which  lifts  its 
haps  the  most  elevated  land  in  Wis-  crown  above  its  fellows,  which  does  not 
consin.  disclose  to  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  a 

There  is  a  remarkable  depression  in  possible  Eden,  a  vision  of  loveliness, 
the  surface  of  the  country,  running  which  time  and  the  hand  of  cultiva- 
across  the  state,  from  Green  Bay  to  the  tion  will  not  fail  to  realize  and  to  ve- 
Mississippi,  the  bottom  of  which  fur-  rify. 

nishes  the  channels  of  the  Fox  and  The  only  forests,  of  a  growth  approxi- 
the  Lower  Wisconsin.  The  portage  be-  mating  towards  that  of  Western  New- 
tween  these  two  rivers  is  less  than  two  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Ohio, 
miles.  are  found  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Rock 

This  portage  is  but  223  feet  above  the  River  valley,  and  in  a  narrow  border  on 
level  of  Lake  Michigan ;  being  the  Lake  Michigan,  widening  as  it  is  traced 
elevation  of  the  dividing  ridge  at  northerly;  evergreens  becoming  more 
this  point  between  the  basin  of  the  freely  interspersed,  and  finally  predo- 
lakes    ana  the  valley  of  the  Missis-  minating. 

sippi.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  The  evergreen  growth  prevails  in  the 
the  western  terminus  of  this  depression  valleys  of  the  streams  of  the  sandstone 
is  about  60  feet  above  Lake  Michigan :  district.  The  most  extensive  pinery  in 
that  of  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the  head  the  state  is  found  on  the  upper  Wiscon- 
of  the  rapids  of  the  Fox,  being  160  sin.  The  same  valuable  growth  pre- 
feet.  vails  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wolf,  the  La 

From  the  north  into  this  valley  flow  Crosse,  the  Black,  the  Chippewa,  the 
the  Upper  Wisconsin  and  the  Wolf,  and  St.  Croix,  and  other  streams  penetrating 
on  the  south  the  country  rises  to  the  the  sandstone  region. 
level  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Rock,  Aside  from  these  localities  and  the 
316  feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Mi-  primitive  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
chigan.  Thence  there  is  a  gradual  in-  elements  of  the  Wisconsin  landscape 
clination  of  the  surface  southerly  to  the  are  the  rolling  prairie,  the  sparse  wood- 
line  of  the  state  :  the  elevation  of  which  land,  the  opening,  the  natural  meadow, 
at  the  egress  or  the  Rock  is  128  feet  and  the  lake.  These,  in  their  infinite 
above  the  lake.  variety  of  combination,  and  in  their  un- 

it is  characteristic  of  the  state,  that  rivaled  loveliness,  make  up  the  natural 
the  streams  uniformly  flow  in  beds  but  scenery  of  the  state.  Three  hundred 
rerv  slightly  depressed  below  the  gen-  and  fifty  thousand  souls  have,  in  a  day, 
eral  level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  as  it  were,  found  a  happy  home  in  Wis- 
present  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  con-  consin.  But  her  millions  of  acres,  equal- 
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ly  beautiful,  and  all  untouched,  are  still  ful   operation  :  and  similar   institutions 

courting  the  hand  of  cultivation  and  the  at  Milwaukie,  Bacine  and  Waukesha, 

adornings  of  art.  in  Eastern  Wisconsin,  and  at  Appleton, 

Education. — The  bounty  of  Congress  in  the  North, 

has  set  apart  the  16th  section  of  every  Indeed,  in  none  of  the    new  states, 

township  in   the  state  for  the  support  even  in  the  North-wes^  will  the  means 

and    maintenance  of  common  schools,  of  education    be  more  ample ;  and  in 

From  this  source,  nearly  1,000,000  acres  none  is  there  a  more  rational  apprecia- 

will  accrue    to  the  state,  the  proceeds  tion  of  the  importance  of  this  paramount 

of  the  sales  of  which  are  to  constitute  a  public  interest. 

permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which  In  Wisconsin,  as  in  the  other  states 

is  to  be  annually  devoted  to  the  great  of  this  Union,  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 

purposes  of  the  grant.  an  entire  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  or-  • 

This  magnificent  foundation  has  been  ganization,  and  an  equal  protection  of 
wisely  enlarged  by  constitutional  pro-  every  religious  institution  and  arrange- 
visions,  giving  the  same  direction  to  the  ment,  conservative  of  good  morals,  and 
donation  of  500,000  acres,  under  the  act  protective  of  the  highest  and  most  en- 
of  1841,  and  the  five  per  cent,  reserved  during  interests  of  man. 
on  all  sales  of  government  lands  within  In  consideration  of  all  these  elements 
the  state.  A  still  larger  addition  will  of  prosperity,  economical  and  social 
accrue  from  the  grant  of  the  swamp  and  such  as  have  never,  till  now,  gathered 
overflowed  lands,  which  the  settlement  around  the  opening  career  of  a  new  po- 
of the  country,  the  lapse  of  time,  and  litical  community,  there  is  little  ground 
easy  processes  of  reclamation,  will  con-  for  wonder  that  the  early  growth  of 
vert  into  the  best  meadow  land  in  the  Wisconsin  has  been  without  a  parallel 
world,  and  a  large  portion,  ultimately,  in  the  history  of  states ;  and  it  may  be 
into  arable.  very  safely  assumed,  that  the  advent  of 

For  the  support  of  a  state  university,  men  and  capital  to  that  favored  portion 
seventy-two  sections  of  choice  land,  of  the  Nortn-west>  will  continue,  in  in- 
comprising  46,080  acres,  have  been  al-  creasing  volume,  for  many  years  to 
ready  granted,  and  it  is  not  improbable  come. 

that  this  provision  may  be  also  enlarged  Mining. — To  the  practical  miner,  as 

by  subsequent  grants.    If  these  trusts  capitalist  or  operative,  the  lead  region  of 

are  administered  with  ordinary  wisdom,  the    Upper   Mississippi   offers   the  mat 

the  educational  funds  of  Wisconsin  can-  substantial  inducements  to  settlement.  The 

not  be  less,  ultimately,  than  $3,000,000,  exceeding  abundance  and  richness  of 

and  may  reach  $5,000,000.  the  mineral;  the  comparative  ease  with 

The  universitv  is  already  chartered  which  it  may  be  mined ;  and  the  high 
and  in  successful  operation.  The  school  price  it  commands  the  moment  it  is 
system  has  been  wisely  designed,  and  brought  to  the  surface,  open  to  the  in- 
the  progress  of  organization,  under  the  dustnous  and  prudent  operator  a  high- 
law,  keeps  pace  with  the  progress   of  way  to  wealth. 

settlement.    There  are  already  not  far  New  leads  of  the  richest  promise  have 

from  two  thousand  five  hundred  school  been  recently  discovered  in  the  mineral 

districts  in  the  state.    The  annual  in-  district,  and  an  increasing  emigration 

come  to  be  divided,  has  already  reach-  to  that  section  of  the  state  promises  to 

ed  $70,000,  and  will  be  greatly  increas-  replace  the  California  draft,  and  to  meet 

ed  from  year  to  year.  the  growing  demand  for  the  mineral 

The  system  contemplates,  by  the  in-  The  steady  advance  in  the  price  of 

traduction  of  union  schools,   to  extend  lead  which  has  prevailed  for  fire  yeais 

academic  instruction  to  each  town  in  past,  is  indicative  of  a  gradual  but  de- 

the  state.  cided  extension  of  its  uses  in  the  arts.— 

In  addition  to  this  munificent  pub-  There  is  no  ground  for    apprehension 

lie  provision  for  common    and   liberal  that  the  supply  will  outrun  tne  demand, 

education,  there  are,  in  different  parts  or  be  able  to  work  a  reduction  of  the 

of  the  state,  educational  incorporations,  wages  of  labor  and  profits   of  capital 

both  academic  and  collegiate,    found-  in  this  industrial  occupation,  for  some 

ed  on  private  subscription.    The  most  years  to  come. 

promising  of  these  are  the  college  at  The  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior 

Beloit^  well  endowed,  and  in  success-  are  of  established  celebrity  throughout 
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the  world,  and  open  an  inviting  field  skirted  and  belted  by  timber,  as  to  be 

for  enterprise.    Tne  mining  interest  in  adapted  to  immediate  and  profitable  oc- 

tfaat  region  is  fast  losing  its  character  of  cupation  and  improvement  to  their  very 

adventure,  and  is  attracting  the  atten-  centre. 

tion  of  the  prudent  capitalist  and  the  The  openings,  which  comprise  a  large 

practical    miner,    as    a    remunerative  portion  of  the  finest  land  of  Wisconsin, 

branch  of  business.  owe  their  present  condition  to  the  action 

The  iron  mines  of  Wisconsin  have  not  of  the  annual  fires,  which  have  kept  un- 

yet  been  opened  to  any  extent  but  are  der  all  other  forest  growth,  except  those 

worthy  of  the  attention  of  tne  immi-  varieties  of  oak  which  can  withstand  the 

grant.     There  are  rich  localities  of  ore  sweep  of  that  element. 

near  the  head  waters  of  the  Rock,  and  This  annual  burning  of  an  exuberant 

on    the    Upper     Mississippi     ana     its  growth  of  grass  and  of  underbrush,  has 

branches.  been  adding,  perhaps  for  ages,  to  the 

Lumbering. — To  the  lumberman,  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  and  pre- 

pineries  of  Wisconsin  present  induce-  paring  it  for  the  ploughshare,  without 

ments    for    investment  and  settlement  the  life-long  process  which  was  neces- 

which  can  be  hardly  overrated.    That  sary  to  bring  tne  densely  timbered  lands 

of  the  Upper  Wisconsin  and  its  tribu-  of  Ohio  to  the  same  advanced  point  of 

taries    is  the  most  extensive,  and  dis-  preparation,  for  immediate  and  profitable 

languished  still  more  for  the  fine  quality,  cultivation. 

than  the  inexhaustible  quantities  of  its  It  is  the  great  fact  that  nature  has 

timber.      The  other  localities    of  the  thus  "cleared  up"  Wisconsin   to  the 

white  pine  and    other  evergreens    are  hand  of  the  settler,  and  enriched  it  by 

mainly  on  the  Wolf,  the  great  northern  yearly  burnings,  and  has  at  the  same 

affluent  of  the  Fox,  and  on  the  La  Crosse,  time  left  sufficient  timber  on  the  ground 

the  Black  and  the  St.  Croix,  branches  for  fence  and  firewood,  that  explains  in 

of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  a  great  measure  the  capacity  it  has  ex- 

The  rapids  of  these  streams  furnish  hiBited,  and  is  now  exhibiting,  for  rapid 

abundant  water-power   for  the   manu-  settlement  and  early  maturity. 

fitcture  of  lumber ;  and  on  the  annual  There  is  another  fact  important  to  be 

spring  rise,  and  occasional  freshets  at  noticed  in  this  connection.    The  low 

other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  yield  of  level  prairie,  or  natural  meadow,  of  mo- 

the  mills  is  floated  from  the  Wolf  into  derate  extent*,  is  so  generally  distributed 

Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Lower  Fox,  over  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the 

and  from  the  other  streams  into  the  Mis-  settler,  on  a  fine  section  of  arable  land, 

ossippi.  finds  on  his  own  farm,  or  in  his  imrae- 

Scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed,  since  diate  neighborhood,  aoundant  pasturage 
the  Allegnany  pine  of  Western  New-  for  his  stock  in  summer,  on  the  open 
York  and  Pennsylvania  had  undisputed  range,  and  hay  for  the  winter,  for  the 
possession  of  the  market,  not  only  of  the  cutting — the  bounty  of  Nature  supply- 
Ohio  valley  but  of  the  Mississippi  and  ing  his  need  in  this  behalf,  till  the  cul- 
its  tributaries,  above  New-Orleans ;  at  tivated  grasses  may  be  introduced  and 
which  point  it  competed  with  the  lum-  become  sufficient  for  his  use. 
ber  of  Maine  and  New-Brunswick.  It  is  this  very  rapid  transition  of  a  quar- 

The  course  of  the  lumber  trade  may  ter-section  of  government  land  into  an 

now    be     considered    as    permanently  old  farm,  without  a  tithe  of  the  privations 

changed.     The  pineries  of  Wisconsin  ana  hardships  which  hung  around  the 

now  control^  and  will  soon  hold  exclu-  lifetime  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Ohio, 

•ive  possession  of  the  market  of  the  val-  which  distinguishes  the  early  settlement 

leys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  west-  of  Wisconsin. 

era  afluents.  Every  description  of  husbandry  suita- 

Agriculture. — But  it  is  to  that  great  ble  to  the  latitude,  may  be  successfully 
body  of  emigrants  who  are  seeking  a  prosecuted.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
home  in  the  West,  as  cultivators  of  the  routine  of  crops,  the  business  of  stock- 
toil,  that  the  natural  capabilities  of  Wis-  raising,  of  dairy,  of  wool-growing,  and 
oonsin  most  of  all  address  themselves.  the  culture  of  flax,  are  beginning  to  en- 

The  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  unlike  those  gage  the  attention  of  settlers,  with  pro- 
of Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  mise  of  eminent  success. 
are  none  of  them  extensive ;  and  are  so  The  steady  and  exclusive  prosecution 
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of  agriculture  on  the  fertile  soil  of  the  from  the  manufacture  of  the  rail-road  car 
mineral  district,  has  the  advantage  of  an  to  the  simple  vehicle,  whether  useful  or 
active  home  market  and  ready  pay. —  tasteful  is  greatly  in  demand,  and  cannot 
Hitherto,  in  consequence  of  the  tempt-   fail  to  do  well. 

ing  and  absorbing  nature  of  the  mining  Among  the  larger  operations  of  manu- 
business,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  facture,  those  of  ftour  and  lumber  are  be- 
given  place  to  "prospecting ;;  for  mine-  coming  sources  of  profit  to  the  capitalist 
ral.  Agricultural  lands,  therefore,  though  and  laborer,  and  beneficial  to  the  farmer. 
of  the  very  first  order  of  fertility,  have  Woolen,  flax  and  cotton  mills  must  soon 
been  neglected,  and  may  be  purchased  become  fixed  facts  in  Wisconsin.  The 
at  very  low  rates.  raw  material  for  the  two  former  will 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  soon  be  among  the  larger  ana  more  pro- 
the  agricultural  lands  in  the  pineries. —  fitable  home  productions  of  her  agncul- 
Though  of  different  elements  from  the  ture,  while  tne  supply  of  cotton  will, 
soil  which  prevails  in  the  limestone  re-  through  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi, 
gion,  it  is  easily  worked,  and  of  undoubt-  be  more  direct,  safe  and  easy,  than  by 
ed  productive  power.  The  home  market  sea,  to  towns  on  the  Atlantic  border.  For 
is  still  more  importunate  in  its  demands,  all  these  operations  there  is  abundant 
and  as  promptly  remunerative.  water-power  in  suitable  locations. 

And  of  the  millions  of  acres  comprised  For  the  construction  of  steamboats  and 
in  the  area  of  Wisconsin,  by  far  the  every  variety  of  lake  craft,  the  western 
greatest  portion  may  still  be  entered  at  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  is  eminently 
the  land  offices  at  SI. 25  per  acre,  paid  adapted:  and  it  may  be  reasonably  anti- 
down  in  specie,  or  in  land  warrants.  cipated  that  a  large  share  of  the  ship  and 

Several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  boat-building  for  these  inland  waters 
school  lands,  in  the  older  counties,  are  will  be  done  in  the  ports  on  that  shore, 
now  open  to  entry  at  their  appraised  The  iron  and  lumber  of  Northwestern 
value,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Wisconsin  will  attract  to  that  quarter 
State,  at  the  capitol  in  Madison ;  one-  much  of  the  boat-building  ior  the  Mis* 
tenth  of  the  purchase  money  down,  and  sissippi  and  its  branches, 
the  residue  on  a  long  credit  at  seven  per  Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  Wiscon- 
cent.  per  annum.  sin  will  be  long  tributary  to  Buffalo  or 

Choice  lands,  located  for  the  mainte-  Pittsburgh  for  its  engines,  whether  fox 
nance  of  the  State  University,  may  also  the  steamer,  the  locomotive  or  the  mill 
be  entered  at  their  appraised  value,  at  No  point  on  the  lakes  presents  more  ad- 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  vantages  than  Milwaukie  for  foundries, 
even  better  terms  of  payment  than  the  for  castings  and  machinery  of  every  de- 
school  lands.  script  ion. 

It  is  worth  while  to  Add,  that  the  Cali-  All  these,  and  the  thousand  unenume- 
fornia  emigration  and  other  temporary  rated  arts  which  go  to  constitute  the  so» 
causes  have  thrown  in  market^  at  re-  cial  maturity  of  a  state,  will  be  hosptta- 
duced  prices,  many  improved  farms  in  bly  entertained,  and  meet  an  early  de- 
choice  locations  in  the  older  counties,  velopment  in  Wisconsin. 
The  opportunity  for  investment  thus  of-  Trade. — Bordered  on  the  east  and  the 
fered,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  west,  throughout  its  entire  length,  by 
emigrant;  and  facts  relative  thereto  may  Lake  Michigan  on  the  one  hand,'  and  by 
be  easily  ascertained  on  inquiry  at  pn-  the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  every  par- 
vate  land  offices  in  the  larger  towns  in  tion  of  the  state  has  easy  access  to  the 
the  state.  ocean,  and  a  complete  command  of  the 

Manufactures. — The  artisan  will  eastern  and  southern  markets — an  ad- 
find  a  fair  field  for  his  labor,  and  for  the  vantage  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
employment  of  capital  in  Wisconsin.         those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  muta- 

For  the  ordinary  mechanic  arte  which  tions,  as  well  as  tne  fixed  laws  of  trade, 
are  inseparable  from  agricultural  thrift  On  the  Michigan  side  have  sprung  np 
anywhere,  the  demand  is  importunate,  the  towns,  Milwaukie,  Racine,  Kenosha. 
Builders  of  every  class  and  degree  are  Ozaukee,  Manitouwoc,  Sheboygan  and 
liberally  paid  in  the  larger  towns.  Mill-  Green  Bay,  all  flourishing  an3  pronus- 
wrights  are  sure  to  find  employment  in   ing. 

town  or  country,  whether  the  mill-power  The  growth  of  Milwaukie,  like  that 
be  water  or  steam.    Carriage  making,   of  the  state  of  which  it  is  the  cornmer- 
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Dial  mar^  has  been  unexampled  in  the  Cars  are  already  running  over  the 

history  of  American  cities.     Scarcely  track  of  the  former,  from  Milwaukie  to 

risited  by  the  white  man  in  1835,  it  has  Eagle  Prairie,  nearly  forty  miles.    It  will 

now,  (1852,)  a  population  of  twenty-five  be  finished  to  Rock  River  this  season, 

thousand  souls.  and  to  Wisconsin  during  the  summer  of 

On  the   Mississippi  border,  the  ele-  1853.  Another  year  will  carry  it  through 

ments  of  wealth,  bountiful  as  nature  has  to  the  Mississippi.    The  track  is  laid 

been,  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  devel-  with  heavy  T  rail,  and  the  road,  with  all 

iped ;  and  the  question  is  still  open,  as  its  appurtenances,  will  be  a  work  of  the 

to  the  position  of  its  principal  commer-  first  class.    This  road  will  pass  through 

cial  mart    The  more  prominent  points  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and 

at  present  are  Potosi.  Prairie  du  Chien,  terminate  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Prairie  La  Crosse,  ana  Willow  River.  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  interior  towns,  there  are  in  the  The  Rock  River  Valley  road,  conneet- 

lead  district,  Mineral  Point  and  Platte-  ing  Fond  du  Lac  with  Janesville,  and  to 

rille ;  in  the  basin  of  the  Fox  and  Lower  be  ultimately  extended  to  Chicago,  has 

Wisconsin,  Fort  Winnebago,  Oshkosh,  been  commenced  simultaneously  at  Fond 

Pond  du  Lao  and  Menasha.    On  the  du  Lac  and  Janesville.    Several  miles 

banks  of  the  Rock,  Watertown,  Janes-  have  been  graded,  and  are  nearly  ready 

riUe  and  Beloit.    Between  the  Rock  and  for  the  rail. 

Lake  Michigan,  Whitewater  and  Wau-  A  road  has  been  chartered  to  run  from 

Imha.  Fort  Winnebago,  through  Madison  and 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  the  Janesville,  to  Beloit :  there  to  connect 

Mat  of  justice  of  Dane  county,  and  the  with  a  branch  from  the  Chicago  and  Ga- 

nat  of  the  university,  is  beautifully  lo-  lena  road ;  thus  furnishing  a  continuous 

■ated  in  the  basin  of  the  Four  Lakes,  route  from  the  valley  of  the  Fox  and 

midway  between  Lake  Michigan  ana  Wisconsin,  through  the  capital  of  the 

the  Mississippi.  state  to  Chicago.    This  route  is  attract- 

Janesville,  the  most  populous  of  the  in-  ing  the  attention  of  capitalists ;  and  the 

tenor  towns,  is  the  seat  of  the  state  in-  business  of  the  country  demands  and  will 

■Citation    for    the    education    of    the  effect  the  early  construction  of  the  road, 

Mind.  by  means  of  which  a  continuous  line  of 

The  population  of  the  villages  of  the  rail-road  travel  to  the  Atlantic  will  be 

Interior  above  enumerated,  ranges  from  secured  to  Central  Wisconsin, 

rwelve  hundred  to  four  thousand  each.  The  lake-shore  road,  from  Milwaukie, 

Fhe  list  of  towns  might  be  greatly  en-  through  Racine  and  Kenosha,  to  Chicago. 

Larged,  did  it  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  is  an  enterprise  of  general  interest,  ana 

article  to  do  more  than  to  present  to  the  the  construction  of  it  cannot  be  long 

emigrant  a  general  view  of  the  natural  deferred. 

capabilities  and  the  present  aspects  of  Other  rail-roads,  to  intersect  the  state  in 

Wisconsin.  various  directions,  either  new  routes  or 

All  around  is  in  rapid,  though  unequal  extensions  of  old   ones,  are  projected, 

progression,  and  the  town  unenumerated  Some  of  these  doubtless  will  be  carried 

;o-<iay,  may  take  its  place  in  the  first  through,  though  the  period  of  their  com- 

alas8  to-morrow.  pletion  is  more  distant  than  that  of  those 

Internal  Improvements. — Plank  above  named. 
roads  are  in  process  of  construction,  The  state  is  now  in  the  administration 
connecting  the  leading  towns  of  the  in-  of  a  large  trust  fund,  derived  from  the 
terior  with  each  other,  and  all  with  the  sales  of  lands,  granted  by  Congress,  for 
Lake  and  the  River.  Most  of  the  towns  the  construction  of  a  steamboat  commu- 
on  Lake  Michigan  are  penetrating  the  nication  from  Green  Bay  to  the  Missis- 
interior  with  these  facilities  of  trade  and  sippi,  along  the  bed  of  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
intercourse,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  consin  rivers.  This  great  work  when 
themselves  and  the  country.  completed  is  destined  to   form  an  im- 

Of  the  several  rail-roads  projected  and  portant  and  valuable  water  communica- 

shartered,  most  of  which  are  destined  to  tion  between  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 

sompletion  at  an  early  day,  two — the  rence  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 

*  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi,"  and  the  sissippi.   Once  completed,  neavy  freight 

*  Rock  River  Valley"  roads,  are  already  between  St.  Louis  and  New- York  will 
under  progress.  inevitably  seek  this  channel,  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  that  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  this  commerce  of  thought    and    feel- 
canal,  as  now  it  seeks  the  latter  in  pre-  ing. 
ference  to  the  eastern  routes.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  in  conclusion, 

This  great  work,  furnishing  the  most  that  these  evidences  of  social  advance- 
capacious  outlet  from  our  Mediterra-  ment  which  meet  the  immigrant  on  his 
nean  River,  into  our  inland  seas,  and  arrival  in  Wisconsin,  and  rapidly  gather 
thence  through  the  enlarged  Erie  canal  around  the  settler  in  his  new  home,  con- 
and  the  Hudson,  into  the  Atlantic,  will  trast  cheerfully  and  hopefully  with  the 
be  completed  at  no  very  distant  day.  privation,  the  hardship,  the  toil  and  the 

The  improvement  of  the  harbors  on  danger  which  fifty  years  ago  environed 
lake  Michigan  is  imperiously  demanded  the  pioneer  in  the  forests  of  Ohio, 
at  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact  that  nature 
and  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  has  prepared  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  for 
treasury  cannot  be  longer  delated,  the  plow,  and  its  herbage  for  the  imme- 
And  manifestly  no  object  of  expenditure  diate  sustentation  of  domestic  animals, 
could  be  more  eminently  national  than  —contemplating  the  appliances  of  enri- 
the  improvement  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  lization,  which  art  brings  to  the  very 
Superior,  affording  to  the  ordinary  lake  doors  of  his  cabin — he  will  not  doubt- 
navigation  free  access  to  the  copper  as  in  truth  he  need  not — that  twenty 
region  of  northern  Michigan  and  Wis-  years  will  do  for  Wisconsin  what  fifty 
consin.  years  have    barely  sufficed    to  do  for 

In   connection  with  the    subject   of  Ohio ;  that  in  all  that  goes  to  constitute 

works  of  general  utility,  it  remains  only  a  healthy  and  refined  civilization.  Wis- 

to  say,  that  the  telegraphic  wires  made  consin  is  destined  to  a  more  rapid  de- 

early  entry  into  Wisconsin.     The  line  velopment  and  an  earlier  maturity  than 

from  Chicago  to  Milwaukie,  and  thence  has  heretofore  marked    the   history  of 

to  Madison  and  Galena,  has  been  for  states  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 

some  years  in  operation.      A  network  of  tions. 

wires  now  overspreads  the  state,  and  all  These    views    are    not    extravagant, 

the  larger  towns  are  brought  into  the  They  are  conclusions   fully  warranted 

circuit  of  instantaneous  communication,  by  tne  premises.    The  predictions  of  to- 

and  into  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  day  will  be  sober  history  in  1 872. 


ART.  VII.-THE    LA    PLATA    AND   THE    PARANA— PARAGUAY- 

[It  is  understood  that  our  Government  have  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  opening  of  the  Paraguay,  Pa- 
rana, and  Uruguay  rivers.  The  opening  of  such  a  field  to  American  commerce  must  constitute  a  new 
and  marked  era  in  our  progress.  In  order  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  matter,  we  insert  a  paper, 
read  by  E.  A.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Consul  to  Paraguay,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  New- York  StatUtical  Society, 
of  which  the  lion.  Geo.  Bancroft  is  President,  and  Henry  Grinnell  and  Dr.  Hawkes,  Vice-Presidents.] 

The  vast  territory,  formerly  known  by  those  of  the  better-known  portions  of  the 

the  appellation  of  Paraguay,  comprised  world ;  still  they  are  sufficient  to  give 

all  that  portion  of  South  America  which  the  student  a  correct  geographical  idea 

was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north-  of  the  sources  and   channels    of  these 

ern  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  noble  rivers. 

Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  Charcas,  in  16°  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  formed  by  the 
south  latitude ;  on  the  south  by  the  confluence  of  the  Uruguay  with  the  Pa- 
Straits  of  Magellan ;  by  Brazil  on  the  rana ;  and,  from  thence  to  the  ocean,  it 
east :  and  by  Chili  and  Peru  on  the  is  remarkable  for  it«  great  breadth  and 
west.  But  the  country  now  distinguish-  shallow  waters,  and  should  properly  be 
ed  by  that  name,  is  entirely  contained  considered  as  an  estuary  of  the  sea. 
within  the  shores  of  the  Paraguay  and  The  river  Parana  rises  in  the  western 
Parana  rivers,  from  an  undefined  bound-  slope  of  the  highlands  near  the  sea- 
arjr  with  Brazil,  in  about  17°  south  board,  northwestwardly  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
latitude,  to  their  junction  27°  south  la-  neiro ;  and  flowing  westerly  and  sooth- 
titude.  The  maps  of  these  regions  are  westerly  to  its  junction  with  the  Para- 
manifestly  incorrect  in  comparison  with  guay,  continues  a  southerly  and  south- 
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easterly  course  to  the  ocean:  in  this  and  is  situated  in  latitude  15°  36',  upon 

course,  through  sixteen  degrees  of  lati-  the  banks  of  the   San  Lorenco,    a  na- 

tude  and  as  many  of  longitude,  its  navi-  vigable  tributary  of  the  Paraguay.    The 

gation  is  only  interrupted  in  one  place,  city  is  surrounded  by  agricultural  estab- 

at  latitude  23°  40'.  Here  the  river  flows  lisnments,    well  stocked?  with  cattle  of 

for  thirty-six  leagues  through  a  narrow  enormous  size,  and  by  mines  of  gold  and 

gor^e,  which  it  has  burst  through  the  diamonds.    Tne  population  of  this  pro- 

cham  of  mountains  running  from  the  vince  is  estimated  at  150,000  souls. 

province  of  San  Paulo  in  Brazil,  west-  On  the  west,  descending,  we  meet 

ward,  till  they  are  lost  before  reaching  with  the  three  most  populous  provinces 

the  Cordilleras.     Probably    no   living  of  Bolivia,    Mojos,    Santa  Cruz  de  la 


hearsay,  because,  owing  to  domestic  carried  on  mules  westward,  over  the 
dissensions,  barbarism  has  greatly  en-  Andes,  and  exported  from  Cobija,  the 
oroached  upon  the  frontiers  originally  only  seaport  possessed  by  Bolivia,  and 
conquered  from  the  aborigines  by  the  finally  finds  its  way  to  our  shores,  by 
Spaniards.  doubling  Cape  Horn. 

Immediately  above  these  rapids  the  Floating  farther  down;  we  meet  with 
river  is  12,600  feet  wide;  but  this  the  river  Jauru,  which  is  navigable  up 
enormous  width  is  suddenly  reduced  to  as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  province 
a  single  channel  of  180  feet  wide,  of  Chiquitos;  and  still  farther  down, 
down  which  the  whole  mass  of  water  in  latitude  23°,  the  river  Verde.  From 
ii  precipitated  with  tremendous  fury,  thence,  on  the  western  bank,  down 
The  water  falls  on  an  inclined  plane  of  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Parana. 
fifty  degrees,  forming  an  immediate  all  is  a  primitive  wilderness,  inhabited 
descent  of  atout  fifty-eight  feet)  and  by  the  aboriginal  savages.  But  we  meet, 
the  noise  is  heard  tor  eighteen  miles,  in  this  part  of  our  eourse,  two  magni- 
Seoor  d'Azara  is  of  the  opinion,  that  ficent  rivers,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
next  to  Niagara  this  is  tne  most  re-  importance.  They  are  the  Piloomayo 
markable  cataract  in  the  world,  from  and  the  Bermejo,  both  navigable ;  and 
its  extent  and  the  amount  of  its  waters,   the  valleys  of  both  are  thickly  populat- 

Both  below  and  above  this  cataract  ed  by  the  descendants  of  the  white  man, 
numerous  tributaries,  many  of  them  the  lands  along  their  banks  being  of  un- 
larger  than  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe,  surpassed  value  in  production.  The  Pil- 
eend  their  waters  to  swell  its  gigantic  comayo  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
flood.  But  the  largest  and  most  im-  Andes,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi, 
portant  of  them  all  is  the  river  Para-  in  Bolivia ;  and  flowing  southeastward- 
gnay,  which  empties  into  the  Parana  ly,  near  Cnuquisaca,  the  capital  of  Bo- 
at 27°  20'  south  latitude.  This  river  is  hvia,  enters  into  the  Paraguay  three 
undoubtedly  the  most  perfect,  for  the  leagues  south  of  the  city  of  Asuncion, 
purposes  of  navigation,  of  any  in  the  the  capital  of  Paraguay.  The  Bermejo 
known  world ;  and  its  position  in  re-  takes  its  rise  also  from  the  eastern  slope 
ference  to  different  countries  is  of  the  of  the  Andes,  and,  flowing  through  tne 
utmost  importance.  Its  first  sources  populous  provinces  of  Salta,  Jujin,  Ca- 
mre  in  13°  south  latitude  and  12°  Ion-  tamarca,  and  San  Juan,  also  empties 
gitnde  west  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  From  into  the  Paraguay,  in  27°  S.  lat.,  opposite 
tnence  it  increases  rapidly  and  majes-  the  commercial  port  of  Villa  del  Pilar, 
tically.  In  fact,  its  primitive  fountains  and  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Parana. 
are  so  plentiful  both  in  number  and  in  The  voyages  of  discovery  on  the  Pilco- 
water,  that  in  a  very  short  distance  mayo  and  Bermejo,  accomplished  by 
from  them  it  is  already  fully  navig-  the  Sefiores  Cornejo,  Espinola,  and  So- 
able.  Its  bed,  spotted  with  gold  and  ria,  demonstrate  on  every  page  the  ec- 
brilliants,  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  the  static  enthusiasm  of  their  authors  at  the 
great  channel  of  the  immense  riches  richness  and  beauty  of  the  country  on 
of  South  America.  their  banks,  and  fully  prove  that  the  re- 

On  the  east  lies  the  rich  Brazilian  gions  through  which  they  flow  are 
province  of  Matto  Grosso,  whose  capital,  among  the  most  beneficent  gifts  of  Pro- 
Cuyaba,    contains    30,000  inhabitants,  vidence  to  man.  In  the  year  1820,  com- 
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panies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  of  barbarous  tyrants  to  oppress  and  des- 
lntroducing  European  emigration  into  troy,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
those  regions ,  and  several  useful  indus-  an  increasing  debility  and  want  of  con- 
trial  establishments  were  set  in  opera-  fidence  in  all  commercial  transactions 
tion  for  the  manufacture  of  a  very  su-  in  these  countries, 
perior  indigo.  But  civil  wars,  upon  The  dismemberment  of  the  provinces 
which  I  shall  touch  by  and  by,  destroy-  of  La  Plata  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
ed  all.  year  1813.     It  began  with  Paraguay; 

Descending  the  Paraguay  from  the  but,  strictly  speaking,  she  could  at  no 
river  San  Lorenco,  on  the  eastward,  we  time  be  said  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
find  constantly  an  uninterrupted  line  of  the  "  United  Provinces,"  as  created  by 
white  population.  In  Paraguay  itselfj  the  patriots.  She  never  joined  in  any 
the  population  amounts  to  1,200,000  confederacy  with  them,  but  at  once,  in 
souls;  and  the  country  is  intersected  by  1811,  established  on  the.  ruins  of  the 
many  rivers,  all  more  or  less  navigable ;  Spanish  power  an  independent  govern- 
that  is  to  say,  from  ten  to  fifty  leagues,  ment  of  tier  own.  This  fact  demands 
The  river  Tibicuari  is  the  most  impor-  especial  attention,  as  the  basis  of  her 
tant.  It  was  fully  explored  in  1785,  by  subsequent  history.  The  truth  is,  that 
D'Azara,  as  well  as  last  year,  by  my-  Paraguay  secured  her  independence 
self ;  ana  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  from  a  colonial  vassalage  more  by  the 
light  draught  for  eighty  leagues.  Its  advantages  of  isolated  geographical  posi- 
banks  are  thickly  populated  throughout  tion,  than  by  any  exertions  on  the  part  of 
its  whole  extent.  Descending  still  to-  her  inhabitants.  This  same  geographical 
wards  the  ocean,  we  find  the  eastern  position  has  also  been  one  cause  of  the  ter- 
shores  of  the  Parana  lined  with  thirty-  rible  tyranny  to  which  she  was  subjected 
eight  cities,  towns,  and  villages ;  and  m  under  the  dictator  Francia ;  and,  aW 
the  provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre-  though  in  that  instance,  it  may  have 
Rios,  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  operated  in  favor  of  her  worst  internal 
thousand  souls.  A  rough  calculation,  enemy,  yet  it  must  always  be  a  power- 
according  to  the  best  authorities  extant^  ml  safeguard  against  the  risk  of  foreign 
would  place  the  extent  of  river  naviga-  domination. 

tion  within  Cape  St.  Mary  at  not  less  Dr.  Francia  began  his  political  career 
than  ten  thousand  miles,  all  of  which,  as  secretary  to  the  Revolutionary  Junta, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  is  unobstructed  by  in  1811.  In  1814,  we  find  himtermina- 
any  impediment  to  steamboats.  Upon  ting  his  consular  career,  and  elected 
the  banks  of  these  streams  is  found  a  dictator  for  three  years.  But  to  secure 
population  of  3,000,000,  entirely  depen-  this  election,  even  by  his  own  creature^ 
dent  upon  this  navigation  for  their  im-  he  was  compelled,  in  imitation  of  other 
ports  and  exports.  great    usurpers  in  the  history  of  the 

Historical  Sketch  of  Paraguay. —  world,  to  order  out  his  guards  and  sur- 
Yet  it  will  be  asked,  "  How  is  it  that  all  round  the  church  where  his  congress 
this  has  just  been  found  out  ?"  or,  rather,  met,  by  way  of  a  gentle  hint  that  he 
"  Why  have  these  unexampled  advan-  was  to  be  obeyed.  Yrom  this  time  he 
tages  been  hitherto  closed  from  our  does  not  seem  to  have  deemed  a  re-elec- 
energies  V9  The  story  is  one  of  dark  tion  necessary ;  but  he  fortified  his  posi- 
crime.  Its  cause  is  simple,  when  ex-  tion  by  a  system  of  espionage,  which  he 
plained.  Two  extraordinary  characters  constantly  extended  and  ramified,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  the  chief  impedi-  by  which  he  distracted  and  alarmed 
ments :  Rosas,  the  dictator  of  Buenos  every  family  in  Asuncion.  He  encoa- 
Aires,  and  Francia,  the  tyrant  of  Pa-  raged  all  the  lower  classes  to  look  to 
raguay.  Whilst  at  the  same  time  our  him  for  favor  and  advancement,  and 
own  government  has  heavy  sins  of  omis-  sowed  discord  and  jealousies  among  the 
sion  to  answer  for,  that  of  England  re-  better  portion  of  the  community,  by 
mains  misrepresented  by  a  dilatory  and  every  surreptitious  means  in  his  powet 
inexplicable  policy ;  and  that  of  France  From  this  time  until  his  death,  which 
suffers  under  grave  imputations  of  an  took  place  on  the  23d  of  September,  1840, 
ill-timed  generosity,  biased  and  render-  he  adopted,  as  his  established  principle, 
ed  fruitless  by  English  competition  and  perfect  non-intercourse  with  all  the 
her  own  internal  revolutions.  All  these  world ;  and  his  government  became, 
causes  have  combined  in  producing  the  with  each  day  that  his  miserable  life 
same  result;  an  immunity  on  the  part  was  prolonged,  only  the  more  despotic, 
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and  the  more  of  a  curse  upon  his  coun-  was  declared  ;  public  and  private  con- 
try.  Churches  were  robbed  to  pay  the  fidence  was  restored :  the  people  again 
hirelings  of  his  nefarious  will ;  religious  gave  utterance  to  tneir  {noughts  and 
sanctuaries  were  desecrated;  the  priest-  feelings  without  fear  or  apprehension, 
hood  were  imprisoned:  and,  unmarried  and  the  stilled  and  stagnant  nation-heart 
himself,  he  destroyed  by  forbidding  the  throbbed  full  and  free,  and  sent  forth 
matrimonial  tie.  Immorality  stalked  shouts  of  joy  in  the  happy  security  of 
abroad  in  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  freedom.  The  system  of  non-intercourse 
The  city  of  Asuncion  became  shroud-  with  the  world  was  abandoned.  A  gra- 
ed  in  gloom.  The  houses — with  doors  dual  distribution  of  the  soldiery  took 
and  windows  always  closed  business  place;  and  they  soon  lost  the  feverish 
suspended,  and  no  sound  of  domestic  impulses  of  their  military  character,  in 
comfort  or  social  hilarity  to  dispel  the  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  citizen, 
awful  stillness  caused  by  the  darkness  The  first  duties  of  the  consuls  were 
of  despair — seemed  only  to  contahvthe  to  declare  the  nation  free  and  open  to 
contemplated  victims  of  the  Supremo,  foreigners  and  commerce,  and  to  make 
Robertson  says  that,  ten  years  before  his  such  regulations  with  their  neighbors  of 
death,  "the  prisons  were  groaning  with  Brazil  .and  Buenos- Ayres  as  would  insure 
their  inmates;  commerce  was  paralyzed;  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
vessels  were  rotting  on  the  river  banks;   their  nation.   This  was  imperatively  ne- 

E reduce  going  to  decay  in  the  ware-  cessary,  to  secure  an  egress  to  the  ocean 
ouses ;  and  the  insolence  of  his  sol-  by  way  of  tke  Parana  river,  their  natu- 
diers  was  systematically  encouraged,  as  ral  and  only  commercial  highway 
the  best  means  of  striking  terror  into  the  to  the  outer  world.  To  this  end  they 
hearts  of  the  crouching  and  insulted  sent  a  commissioner  to  Buenos-Aires, 
citizens;  distrust  and  fear  pervaded  in  1842.  This  gentleman  was  also 
every  habitation :  the  nearest  friends  and  charged  with  an  application  to  our  gov- 
relations  were  afraid  of  each  other ;  des-  eminent,  to  recognize  the  independence 
pondency  and  despair  were  written  upon  of  Paraguay,  and  proceed  thereafter  with . 
every  countenance  you  met ;  and  the  such  measures  as  would  naturally  fol- 
only  laughter  heard  in  the  city  was  that  low.  This  was  the  first  request  of  the 
of  Francia's  soldiers  over  their  revels  in  kind  ever  made  by  the  Paraguayan 
the  barracks,  or  their  exultation  over  government  to  any  independent  power 
the  .affronts  offered  to  unoffending  citi-  beyond  the  confines  of  South  America ; 
zens  in  the  streets.7'  and  I  beg  your  especial  attention  to  the 

At  length,  as  full  of  years  as  of  crimes,  fact,  because  it  is  my  design  to  point 
he  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty-two—  out,  by  and  by,  the  danger  which  the 
one  of  the  few  tyrants  who  have  quiet-  neglect  of  our  government  must  incur, 
ly  died  in  their  beds  at  a  good  old  age,  of  driving  this  important  and  rising  re- 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power.  He  public  into  the  arms  of  England  and 
left  his  country  impoverished  of  its  pre-  France,  if  it  is  by  long  delay  compelled 
cious  metals  ;  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasu-  to  despair  of  our  friendship  and  sym- 
ry ;  and  not  a  public  or  private  paper  of  pathy. 

his  administration  un burned.  For  the  We  have  sufficiently  shown  how  Dr. 
reputation  of  the  human  family,  Francia  Francia  shut  up  his  own  country,  and  also 
should  be  considered  as  insane  during  deprived  the  northern  countries,  Brazil 
the  latter  years  of  his  life ;  "  for,"  as  and  Bolivia,  of  all  transit  to  the  ocean. 
Mackintosh  expresses  it  "  the  subtle  and  It  should  be  recollected,  moreover,  that 
shifting  transformations  of  wild  passion  he  established  his  power  whilst  the  war 
into  maniacal  disease,  the  return  of  the  for  independence  was  still  raging  in  the 
maniac  to  the  scarcely  more  healthy  neighboring  states ;  and  also  that  Brazil 
state  of  stupid  anger,  and  the  character  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  existence 
to  be  given  to  acts  done  by  him  when  but  yesterday,  her  declaration  being 
near  the  varying  frontier  which  sepa-  made  in  1823,  subsequent  to  those  of  the 
rates  lunacy  from  malignity,  are  matters  Spanish- American  countries. 
which  have  defied  all  the  experience  But  Francia  having  died  in  1840,  and 
and  sagacity  in  the  world.77  the  government  and  its  principles  hav- 

After  the  death  of  Francia,  a  popular  ing  been  then  changed  in  Paraguay,  we 
congress  elected,  again  two  consuls  to  have  now  to  consider  the  reason  why 
serve  for  two  years ;  a  general  amnesty  she  has  still  remained  virtually  in  the 
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same  situation,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  cities  are  in  ruins,  public  archives 

For  the  explanation  we  roust  look  to  the  mutilated,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 

dictator  of  Buenos-Aires,  the  successor  but  a  delusive  fancy ;  and  public  schools, 

to  the  policy  and  to  the  crimes  of  the  colleges,  and  hospitals  are  all  gone,  rob- 

dictator  of  Paraguay,  in  the  person  of  bed,  annihilated.     He  has   carried  on 

General  D.  Juan  Manual  de  Rosas.  this    exterminating   war    without   any 

The  domestic  •  struggle    which    has  strong  or  well-combined  effort^  but  with 

agitated  tbe  countries  of  the  Rio  de  la  that  hard  and  haughty  obstinacy  which 

Plata  for    the   last  twenty-five    years,  destroyed  in  men's  hearts  affection  as 

took  its  origin  in  that  great  and  univer-  well  as  hope.     A  calculator  cold  as  the 

sal  principle  which  has  constantly  agi-  womb  of  a  snake,  he  is  the  imitator  of 

tated  mankind  since  the  first  organiza-  Franc ia.    A  Machiavelli  in  policy. — as 

tion  of  society, — the  struggle  between  the  the   Duke  of  Alba   said  when  leaving 

progressive  and  conservative  elements  which  Holland,  so  will  Rosas  say  in  this  present 

characterize  the  natures  of  different  men  ;  hour  of  his  tribulation,  "  all  is  lost  from 

between  the  principles  of  preservation  too  much  Unity  P 

and  improvement^  on  the  right  balance  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  necessity 

of  which  the  quiet  and  well-being  of  so-  of  governing  the  Argentine  people,  or  any 

ciety  are  suspended,  often  by  too  slender  other  portion  of  the  human  family,  in 

a  thread.     On  the  part  of  tine  Nomadic  this  manner ;  for  a  twelve  years7  know- 

Gauchos  of  the  pampas  in  the  lower  parts  ledge  of  all  parties  among  this  people, 

of  South  America,  the  principle  of  con-  and  six  years  of  personal  acquaintance 

8ervatism  has  taken  the  form  of  opposi-  with  Rosas  and  with  all  their  prominent 

tion  to  European  emigration  and  civili-  men,  have  taught  me  the  contrary.  Nor 

zation.    It  is  the  barbarism  of  the  pam-  are  these  charges  against  Rosas  false,  or 

pas,  against  the  enlightenment  of  the  capable  of  extenuation,  as  he  has  so 

cities  ;  or,  as  an  Argentine  writer  has  constantly  said  and  published ;  for  the 

quaintly    expressed    it>     "  the    jacket  eighteen  years  of  his  rule  have  brought 

against  the  long-tailed  coat :"  these  two  the  decimated  Argentine  nation,  as  one 

garments,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  of  themselves  expresses  it,  almost  to  the 

which  we  adopt  popular  political  em-  condition  of  brutes.     "They  eat>  sleep, 

blems,  having  become    the  distinctive  keep  silence,   laugh   if  they  can,  and 

representatives  of  two  sides  of  the  ques-  wait    tranquilly,   that  in  twenty  years 

tion.  more  their  sons  may  walk  on  four  jpei* 

After  alternate  attempts  to  organize  And  it  is  certain  that  even  Rosas  him- 

the  country,  those  parties  took  the  names  self  has  never  pretended  to  charge  simi- 

of    Unitarians    and    Federalists.      The  lar  crimes  upon   his   enemies;    and  1 

Unitarians,  or  progressive  party,   desir-  assert-,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  the 

ing  a  centralized  form  of  government ;  documentary  evidence  in  my  possession, 

and  the  Federalists,  the  friends  of  bar-  that  they  have  never  committed  them, 

barism,  a  confederation.     From  discus-  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  con- 

sion  they  soon  came  to  blows ;  and  after  duct  of  Gen.  Rosas;  by  way  of  prepara- 

many  reciprocal  victories  and  defeats,  tion  for  the  concluding  part  of  my  paper, 

the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  was  taken  by  I  shall  there  show  the  importance  of  the 

the  Gauchos  of  the  pampas,  and  Rosas,  present  movement    throughout   eastern 

their  leader,  was  finally  installed  in  the  South  America,  and  shall  be  enabled  to 

government,   in   1835,   with  dictatorial  prove  to  you  its  character,  and  satisfy 

and  irresponsible  power.     This  power  he  you  as  to  tne  degree  of  confidence  which 

has  cemented  by  the  usual  means,  and  may  be  placed^  in  its  professions  and  its 

with  the  usual  success ;  for  brute  force  ultimate  results. 

in  him  who  commands,  and  servility  and  Under  a  system  of  government  such 
hypocrisy  in  him  who  obeys,  travel  as  I  have  described,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
generally  with  parallel  strides.  posed  that  a   permanent    peace  could 

This  man   is  charged    with    having  never  be   established.     The   Unitarian 

founded   clubs    of   licensed    murderers,  party,  like  the  caged  bird,  has  constantly 

who  assassinated  and  poisoned,  one  by  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  open  its 

one,  his  chief  competitors,  or  drove  them  wings;  and  at  each  attempt  it  has  only 

from  the  country.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  lacerated  itself  afresh  against  the  iron 

country  over  which  Rosas  has  ruled  so  bars  of  its  prison.    Yet  notwithstanding 

long  has  decreased  in  population;  towns  its  sufferings,  it  brought  Gen.  Rosas,  in 
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1840,  and  again  in  1845,  to  the  brink  of  Candelaria,  on  the  Parana.  It  is  evi- 
destruction,  on  both  which  occasions  he  dent  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
owed  his  safety  to  England  and  France,  that  a  state  of  things  like  this  cannot 
The  reception  by  Rosas  of  the  Para-  last  for  ever,  and  that  men's  minds  in 
guayan  application  for  recognition  may  those  countries  must  be  brought  gradu- 
well  be  imagined.  The  application  has  ally  to  understand  their  own  interests. 
been  refused,  under  frivolous  and  false   But  it  has  taken  them  a  long  time  to 

Fretexts,  from  that  day  to  this;  and  learn  that  they  must  rely  upon  them- 
araguay  itself  has  been  blockaded  by  selves,  and  cast  aside  all  hopes  from 
paper  edicts,  against  which  it  had  no  re-  English  intervention  or  French  genero- 
source.  For  so  long  as  Rosas,  by  means  sity,  or  American  indifference.  Nine 
of  his  minions,  governed  the  provinces  years  have  thus  been  lost ;  and  hopes 
of  Corrientes  and  Entre-Rios,  to  the  nave  been  excited  and  deferred,  during 
northward  of  the  Parana,  he  controlled  this  time,  by  seven  different  ministers 
the  seven  hundred  miles  of  its  naviga-  plenipotentiary  from  the  English  and 
tion,  in  the  most  absolute  manner ;  and  French  governments,  who  have  di£- 
Paraguay,  deprived  of  all  resources  from  graced  the  character  of  those  two  pow- 
without  and  incapable  of  creating  them  erful  nations,  and  at  last  driven  men  to 
within,  das  been  obliged  to  keep  as  quiet  move  and  tnink  for  themselves.  Thus 
at  a  lamb,  whilst  the  U.  S.  Government^  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  insatiable  ambition 
listening  to  the  false  representations  of  have  again  and  again  shown  themselves 
Bosas,  has  never,  to  this  day,  answered  ignorant  of  the  laws  whioh  limit  their 
favorably  the  application  of  Paraguay  destructive  power.  Gen.  Rosas,  after 
for  recognition.  Thus  Rosas,  though  al-  having  thoroughly  conquered  his  domes- 
ways  threatening  to  attack  Paraguay,  tic  enemies,  should  then  have  remained 
has  never  dared  to  do  it;  but^  from  its  quiet  within  his  own  borders,  and  not 
geographical  position,  he  has  made  it  have  interfered  with  the  domestic  affairs 
pass  eleven  years  more  of  isolation  from  of  his  neighbors.  Whereas,  he  has 
the  world.  *  caused  or  upheld  civil  war  in  Bolivia, 

Furthermore,  Rosas  has  been  the  con-  Brazil,  and  the  Banda-Oriental ;  and, 
slant  obstacle  to  all  advancement  in  his  while  constantly  intriguing  in  Chili  also, 
own  country.  He  has  never  allowed  any  has  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  consume 
steam-vessel  to  ascend  the  Parana  to  Paraguay  by  a  gradual  atrophy. 
Corrientes,  nor  has  he  ever  given  a  favor-  As  soon  as  it  was  fully  understood 
able  answer  to  the  numerous  propositions  throughout  South  America  that  the 
Cor  exclusive  rights  to  steam  navigation  French  President,  under  British  influ- 
which  have  been  made  to  him,  from  ence,  wished  to  abandon  the  city  of 
time  to  time,  and  by  individuals  of  dif-  Monte-Video  to  the  power  of  Gen.  Oribe, 
ferent  nations;  for  his  power,  founded  the  lieutenant  of  Rosas,  the  Brazilian 
upon  those  principles  of  barbarism  Cabinet  began  to  look  about  amongst 
which  we  have  described,  shuns  the  her  neighbors,  to  unite  them  all  in  one 
light  of  civilization  and  commercial  league  against  the  aggressions  of  Rosas, 
concourse,  and  can  only  be  upheld  by  and  to  secure,  for  all  concerned,  the  navi- 
the  darkness  of  the  tenth  century.  gation  of  the  rivers  on  firm  and  equal 

Therefore  the  navigation  of  these  conditions.  The  first  treaty  was  made 
magnificent  avenues  which  intersect  in  March  last?  with  Paraguay;  almost 
South  America  in  all  directions,  has  at  the  same  time  Monte-Video  and  the 
been  confined  to  small  boats  and  scnoon-  provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre-Rios 
era,  never  exceeding  two  hundred  tons,  all  entered  into  the  league,  and  they  are 
and  generally  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons  bound  to  furnish,  each  and  all,  their 
burthen;  the  Paraguayan  never  de-  Quota  of  troops,  and  not  to  lay  down 
scending,  and  the  Argentine  flag  never  their  arms  until  the  question  of  the  navi- 
ascending.  beyond  the  city  of  Corrientes.  gation  of  the  rivers  is  settled  for  ever. 
The  only  communication  which,  during  It  is  a  movement  of  civilization,  a  natu- 
my  last  two  years'  residence  in  Para-  ral  and  irresistible  impulse  of  the  human 
goay,  we  were  permitted  to  have  with  race  in  South  America,  against  a  retro- 
tne  outer  world,  consisted  of  a  monthly  grade  and  barbarous  enemy  of  his  kind. 
mail,  carried  by  an  Indian  scout  over  It  is  to  these  allied  states  that  we  look 
the  province  of  Corrientes,  from  San  for  final  success.  The  object  could 
Borja,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay,  to  have  been  accomplished  at  any  time, 
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for  Rosas  has  never  been  strong  against  ed  that  there  is  room  for  great  improve- 

foreign  attacks.     But  the  difficulty  has  ment.     Yet  if  we  speak  of  the  elements 

been  to  unite  interests,  which,  though  to  improve  upon,  it  would  be  difficult  to 

common,  were  spread  over  such  an  im-  imagine  any  part  of  the  world  where 

mense  extent  ot  country,  which  was  as  they  exist  in  greater  or  more  spontane- 

yet  almost  without  any  intercommumca-  ous  profusion.     Bolivia,  Brazi^and  Para- 

tion.      This   combination  against   Gen.  guay,  are  the  agricultural  regions  which 

Rosas  has  at  length  been  effected  with  must  chiefly  nourish  the  richest  com- 

the  most  perfect  success,  and  has  thus  merce,  while  the  regions  nearer  the  At- 

far  conquered  all  his  partizans  without  lantic  Ocean  yield  all  the  productions  of 

firing  a  shot.     Its  character  is  clearly  on  an  enormous  extent  of  pastoral  countries, 

the  side  of   progress,   civilization,   and  It  is  in  the  higher  lands^  up  the  rivers, 

above  all,  humanity ;  for,  previous  to  this  where  European  emigration  must  find  a 

movement^  lenity  towards   competitors,  home,  and  a  field  for  congenial  pursuits, 

and  mercy  towards  dreaded  offenders,  which  would  not  interfere  with  those  of 

were  undiscovered  virtues.  the  native  inhabitants.     The  knowledge 

At  the  present  moment,*  Rosas  is  which  prevails  among  them  about  agri- 
without  money,  allies,  or  troops ;  and  a  culture,  is  meagre  in  the  extreme  :  and 
universal  defection  of  all  in  whom  he  although  in  Paraguay  they  are  princi- 
has  placed  confidence  is  only  the  natural  pally  an  agricultural  people,  they  know 
consequence  of  his  cruel  system.  The  very  little  of  the  science.  They  are  in 
allies  againsi  him,  backed  by  the  steam  the  greatest  want^  too,  of  all  our  agricul- 
navy  of  Brazil,  are  now  invading  his  own  tural  implements  ;  upon  each  one  of 
territory;  and  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  which,  tne  introducer  would  receive  a 
Corrientes,  Entre-Rios,  and  the  Banda-  patent  for  ten  years. 
Oriental,  for  the  first  time  since  their  ex-  Productions  of  the  Countey  — 
istence  as  states,  understand  the  vital  Beginning  with  the  head  waters  of  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action.  The  war  river  Paraguay;  we  find  the  productions 
has  ceased— or,  rather,  never  existed —  upon  t>he  Brazilian  side  to  be,  gold  and 
against  the  conrbined  forces  to  the  north-  precious  stones,  sugar,  molasses,  hides 
ward  and  eastward  of  the  Parana;  and  of  extraordinary  size,  hair,  tallow,  wax, 
those  who  are  about  to  invade  the  pro-  deer  and  tiger  skins,  with  rice,  corn,  and 
vince  of  Buenos-Aires  represent  nearly  the  different  manufactures  of  the  man(h- 
ten  millions  of  men ;  whilst  the  whole  oca  root ;  in  Bolivia,  gold  and  precious 
Argentine  Republic,  supposing  that  all  stones,  silver,  coffee— considered  oy  good 
parties  were  faithful  to  Rosas,  cannot  judges  to  be  equal  to  Mocha — and  Peru- 
count  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  vian  bark.  Though,  undoubtedly,  we 
thousand  souls.  could  draw  from  these   two  countries 

The  political  condition,  therefore,  of  many  other  productions  of  tropical  Amer- 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  Corrientes,  Entre-Rios,  ica,  yet  it  is  in  Paraguay  that  we  find 
and  Monte-Video,  is  one  worthy  of  our  the  greatest  wealth  of  all  these  valleys, 
utmost  attention,  sympathy,  and  respect-  0? this  country  and  its  commercial  re- 
fill regard.  They  have  published  their  sources  I  can  speak  with  the  greatest 
intentions  and  determinations,  which  are  certainty,  from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
in  entire  accord  with  the  most  humane  edge.  Almost  divided  hy  the  Tropic  of 
principles  ;  and  their  actions  have  been  Capricorn,  its  surface  is  like  a  chess- 
perfect  ly  consistent  with  their  profes-  board,  checkered  here  and  there  with 
sions.  They  have  invited  foreigners,  beautiful  pastures  and  magnificent  for- 
witli  their  capital  and  commerce,  pub-  ests.  Unlike  all  other  lands  with  which 
lished  decrees  regulating  tariffs  and  cus-  I  am  acquainted,  it  seems  destined  es- 
tom-houses;  and  offered  special  rewards  pecially  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Hera, 
and  exclusive  rights  for  fhe  introduction  m  the  eastern  portion  of  our  own  land, 
of  steam,  and  all  useful  machines  and  the  first  settlers  found  the  whole  country 
implements  of  every  kind,  the  produce  covered  with  woods  j  west  of  the  Missis- 
of  the  industry  of  other  countries.  sippi  the  other  extreme  exists,  in  the  vast 

Present  Condition  of  Paraguay.—  extent  of  prairie  destitute  of  timber.  On 

In  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  north  of  Brazil,  in  a  similar  manner 

these  countries,  it  may  well  be  imagin-  are   unbroken  forests ;   in  its  southern 

parts,  and  throughout  the  Banda-OrienUl, 

*  This  wm  wriu«n  in  January,  1852.  Entre-Rios,  Corrientes,  and  the  Argen- 
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tine  Republic,  we  find  continuous  pam-  bones,  tallow,  &c.  are  lost  for  want  of 
pas.  like  our  prairies,  in  many  instances,  transportation.  If*  we  go  to  the  forests, 
without  bearing  the  necessary  fuel  even  we  find  two  or  three  kinds  of  hemp,  vast 
for  household  purposes.  Not  so  in  Para-  quantities  of  wax,  the  Nux  saoonica,  or 
suay,  where,  added  to  a  sufficiency  for  soap-nut,  the  cocoa,  and  vegetable  oils  in 
building  fleets  of  a*  thousand  steamers,  abundance,  with  two  kinds  of  wild  cot- 
its  forests  teem  with  every  description  of  ton,  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
omamental  and  useful  woods.  ture  of  paper.    But  it  is  with  the  forest 

The  vegetable  kingdom  of  Paraguay  trees  of  Paraguay  that  I  love  most  to 
presents  the  richest  attractions,  not  mere-  dwell  Giants !  there  they  are,  vast  and 
Ty  to  the  professional  botanist  but  to  that  noble  in  their  aspect,  and  able,  as  it  were, 
important  class  which  is  devoted  to  to  utter  for  themselves  the  sublime  music 
mercantile  enterprise.  The  medicinal  of  the  wilderness.  Sixty  varieties,  al- 
herbs  which  abound  in  the  greatest  pro-  ready  known,  furnish  timber  of  all  kinds, 
fusion  are  rhubarb,  sarsaparilla.  jalap,  and  colors  and  degrees  of  durability,  elas- 
bryonia  indie  a,  sassafras,  holywood,  ticity,  and  buoyancy.  I  have  seen  tim- 
dragons'  blood,  balsam  of  copaiba,  nux  bers  of  the  Lapacho  that  have  supported 
vomica,  liquorice,  and  ginger.  Of  dye-  the  roofs  of  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  for 
stuffs,  too?  there  is  an  immense  variety,  more  than  two  hundred  years.  They  are 
The  cochineal,  which  is  indeed  an  insect,  now  as  sound  as  ever,  and,  to  all  appear- 
but  requiring  for  its  food  a  species  of  the  ance,  capable  of  performing  the  same 
cactus  plant :  two  distinct  kinds  of  indi-  service  to  the  end  of  the  world.  A  door- 
go  ;  vegetable  vermilion ;  saffron ;  gold-  sill  of  the  same  wood,  half-imbedded  in 
en  rod ;  with  other  plants,  producing  all  the  ground,  and  marked  "1632,"  belonged 
the  tints  of  dark  red,  black,  and  green,  to  the  front  door  of  the  house  which  I  in- 
Many  of  the  forest  trees  yield  valuable  habited  in  the  city  of  Asuncion.  Upon 
gums,  not  yet  familiar  to  commerce  or  the  closest  inspection,  it  was  in  a  state  of 
medicine:  and  they  comprise  some  of  perfect  preservation.  Several  other  woods 
the  most  delicious  perfumes  and  incense  of  this  same  variety  are  so  heavy  as  to 
that  can  be  imagined.  Others  again  are  sink  in  water,  and  all,  while  difficult  to 
like  amber,  hard,  brittle,  and  insoluble  in  burn  in  houses,  form,  under  the  force  of 
water.  Some  cedars  yield  a  gum  eaual  a  strong  draught,  a  fire  almost  equal  to 
to  gom  Arabic ;  others,  a  natural  glue,  stone-coal  in  intensity.  Another  tree, 
which,  when  once  dried,  is  unaffected  by  the  Seibo,  when  green,  is  spongy  and  soft 
wet  or  dampness.  The  seringa,  or  rub-  as  cork,  and  can  be  cut  like  an  apple ; 
ber  tree,  the  product  of  which  is  now  al-  but  when  dry,  it  is  so  hard  as  almost  to 
most  a  monopoly  in  Para,  and  also  the  defy  the  action  of  steel.  Again,  we  have 
palo  santo,  which  produces  the  gum  gui-  the  Palo  de  vivora.  or  snake-tree,  whose 
scum,  crowd  the  forests,  ready  to  give  up  leaves  are  an  infallible  cure  for  the  poi- 
their  riches  to  the  first  comer ;  and  the  sonous  bites  of  serpents.  The  Pah  de 
sweet-flavored  vanilla  modestly  flourish-  leche,  or  milk-tree,  may  be  called  a  vege- 
es,  as  if  inviting  the  hand  of  man.  table  cow ;  and  the  Palo  de  borracho,  or 

Upon  the  hills,  the  celebrated  yerba  drunken-tree,  a  vegetable  distillery.  The 
matte,  which  is  the  exclusive  beverage  icica  resin  is  found  at  the  roots  of  trees 
of  one-half  of  South  America,  has  only  under  ground,  and  is  a  natural  pitch, 
to  be  gathered.  Its  preparation  is  in  an  ready  prepared  to  pay  the  seams  of  ves- 
exceedingly  crude  state,  and  could  be  sels. 

beneficially  improved  by  employing  But  I  have  probably  said  enough  on 
some  of  our  corn-mills  ;  and  probably  its  this  part  of  ray  subject.  My  object  has 
use  could  be  introduced  into  this  coun-  been  to  exhibit  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
try  with  advantage.  great  wealth  of  Paraguay ;  a  country  to 

Upon  the  fertile  alluvial  banks  of  so  which  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  great 
many  large  streams,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  founder  of  tne  Jesuits  was  turned,  only 
tobacco,  of  a  superior  quality,  rice,  man-  nine  years  after  the  issue  of  the  Papal 
dioca,  Indian  corn,  and  a  thousand  other  bull  which  established  the  order,  and 
productions,  vegetate  with  profusion ;  where  his  followers  enjoyed,  for  one  hun- 
whilst  seven  varieties  of  the  bamboo  dred  and  eighty-six  years,  the  greatest 
hue  the  river  banks  and  dot  the  frequent  power  and  wealth  which  it  has  ever  been 
lakes,  with  islets  of  touching  beauty .  On  their  portion  to  possess  at  any  time,  or  in 
the  plains,  quantities  of  hides,  hair,  norns,  any  part  of  the  world.  To  this  end  I  have 
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mentioned  root*,  gums,  woods,  and  vege-  of  his  hands ;  and  his  decrees  for  the  far- 
tables  enough.  We  have  found  the  tor-  therance  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
ests  spontaneously  producing  every  thing  show  a  spirit  of  enlightenment  rarely  ex- 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  hibited  under  similar  circumstances, 
mankind,  from  the  beautiful  cotton-tree  However  much  remains  to  be  done,  he 
that  affords  him  clothing,  to  the  colors  knows  that  it  must  be  done  slowly ;  that 
which  suit  his  fancy  as  a  dye;  and  from  too  rapid  an  improvement  must  stand 
the  woods  that  furnish  his  snip  and  house,  upon  an  insecure  basis,  which  may 
or  ornament  his  escritoire,  to  the  herb  that  crumble  away  and  leave  but  its  ruins 
cures  his  sickness,  or  the  incense  that  de-  behind. 

lights  his  olfactories.  It  is  only  necessary  Pursuing  our  route  from  Paraguay 
to  add,  that  the  climate  is  favorable  to  down  the  river  Parana,  we  pass  the  pro- 
all  the  useful  grains  and  table  vegetables,  vinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre-Rios,  pa*, 
with  delicious  fruits  to  support  the  frame  toral  regions,  whose  development  has 
and  gratify  the  palate.  been  retarded,  or  rather  stopped,  by  the 

Population  and  Character  of  Par-  Dictator  of  Buenos-Aires.  In  subjecting 
aouay. — Of  the  Antiiropobay  of  Para-  them  to  such  custom-house  regulation! 
guay  I  have  said  nothing.  Blumenbach  as  he  wished ;  in  forcing  them  to  cany 
himself  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  the  ori-  their  produce  to  Buenos-Aires,  and  there 
ginal  of  some  of  the  mongrel  breeds  to  to  receive  his  worthless  paper  money  in 
be  found  there.  But  the  upper  classes  return,  he  has  driven  them  to  understand 
have  ever  been  more  regardful  of  their  the  exclusiveness  of  a  system  which,  un- 
blood  than  in  any  part  of  Spanish  or  Por-  der  the  name  of  "  Federal"  he  has  made 
tuguese  America.  They  are  brave;  stout>  more  despotically  centralized  than  his 
and  healthy,  hospitable  and  simple-  worst  opponent  of  the  Unitarian  party 
hearted  in  trie  ordinary  relations  of  life,   ever  desired. 

and  exceedingly  intelligent  and  keen  in  Opening  for  Trade.— Under  a  free 
business  affairs.  Perfect  confidence  in  navigation  for  these  delightful  regions, 
the  government  and  subordination  to  the  their  exports  must  double  within  six 
laws,  are  two  of  their  cardinal  virtues;  months,  and  a  new  impulse  be  given  to 
and  security  for  life  and  property  is  the   all  their  affairs. 

blessed  consequence.  Tyranny  enough  The  commercial  tendencies  of  all  this 
they  have  already  suffered  to  have  section  of  country  lean  toward  the  Uni- 
learned  to  escape  its  toils  in  future ;  and  ted  States,  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
their  chief  desire  is  to  learn  those  arts  place,  we  are,  for  our  numbers,  beyond 
which  may  conduce  to  their  comfort  and  all  comparison  the  greatest  consuming 
happiness,  and  elevate  their  country  to  people  of  the  earth.  Whilst  commerce 
its  proper  position  among  the  nations  of  with  us  adds  to  their  wealth  and  comfort, 
the  world.  In  return  for  that  knowledge  that  of  England,  our  only  rival,  drains 
their  commerce  will  bring  to  us  much  from  them  their  very  life-blood.  We 
that  we  have  never  seen,  and  will  sell- on  barter  or  exchange,  and  many 
cheaper^  for  our  manufactures,  what  we  times  have  to  pay  the  difference  in  spe- 
already  import  from  other  parts  of  South  cie,  whilst  the  English  sell  their  manu- 
America;  while  to  the  naturalist  and  factures  for  good  paper  on  time,  and 
the  historian  the  most  extensive  fields,  of  when  the  hard  money  is  paid,  it  is  not 
undeveloped  richness  and  inexpressible  long  in  leaving  the  country  and  becotn- 
beauty.  will  open  at  command.  ing  embalmed  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 

As  lor  the  character  of  Carlos  Anto-  of  England, 
nio  Lopez,  the  President  of  Paraguay.  I  Again,  we  are  undoubtedly  better  ae- 
must  not  quit  his  country  without  pass-  quainted  with  the  wants  and  the  means 
ing  a  just  eulogium  upon  his  talents  and  of  development  of  new  countries,  than 
patriotism.  For  a  man  who  has  never  the  older  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  also 
passed  the  frontier  of  his  country,  he  is  certain,  we  presume,  that  our  manufao- 
really  remarkable.  He  has  been  stained  tures,  maclnnery,  and  agricultural  iav 
by  no  arbitrary  bloodshed ;  and  even  un-  plements.  are  better  adapted  for  the 
der  the  circumstances  which  I  described,  wants  of  nascent  communities,  where 
of  isolation  from  all  the  world,  he  has  re-  labor  is  excessively  dear,  than  can  be 
formed  and  advanced  his  country  in  no  the  case  in  the  old  world,  where  the 
ordinary  degree.  Its  whole  constitution,  overcrowded  masses  are  struggling  for 
civil,  political,  and  religious,  is  the  work  employment*  and  for  the  right  to  exist 
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Furthermore,  these  regions  produce  confusion,  and  creating  a  natural  hatred 
pontaneously  many  valuable  articles  and  distrust  of  other  governments.  Yet> 
F  commerce,  for  which  we  are  now  al-  whilst  the  conduct  of  the  British  has 
lost  exclusively  dependent  upon  the  produced  a  strong  feeling  against  indi- 
tritish  East-Indian  possessions,  paying  viduals  of  that  nation,  the  conduct  of  the 
>r  them  such  a  price  as  the  English  French  has  produced  a  strong  sympathy 
hoosie  to  demand.  It  is  for  this  reason  for  them,  assisted  by  similarity  in  reh- 
lat  the  British  Government  has  regula-  gion,  language,  and  philosophy.  The 
3d  its  policy  so  as  to  support  the  barba-  nigh-handed  capture  of  the  Falkland 
cms  system  of  Rosas :  whilst,  at  the  Islands  by  the  British,  and  the  English 
ame  time,  she  has  endeavored  to  make  settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  • 
uch  treaties  as  would  secure  her  the  the  singular  manner  in  which  England 
recedence,  should  he  ever  fall  from  withdrew  from  the  combined  interven- 
ower.  tion  against  Rosas,  as  if  striving  to  throw 

Again,  all  those  productions  of  these  upon  France  the  odium  of  its  failure ; 
alleys  which  European  commerce  re-  the  servility  of  her  representatives  in 
aires,  could  be  furnished  to  Europe  by  Buenos-Aires  and  Monte-Video,  together 
ray  of  the  United  States,  in  less  time,  with  her  loans  of  money  to  starving  go- 
ad consequently  at  less  expense,  than  vernments  at  an  exorbitant  interest, — 
ley  can  be  by  going  direct,  no  matter  all  these  things  have  ruined  her  hopes  of 
rhether  we  use  steam  or  sailing  vessels,  commercial  success,  save  when  backed 
at  so  long  as  England  uses  steam,  and  by  the  cannon  of  her  fleets. 
re  use  only  sails,  then  we  can  commu-  In  the  mean  time,  men's  minds  are 
ieate  in  less  time  (that  is  to  say,  once  convinced  of  the  great  mistake  which 
month  with  Monte-Video  and  Buenos-  was  made  in  listening  to  the  enticing 
.ires),  by  way  of  England,  than  direct  words  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  they  are 
rom  this  city.  anxiously  desiring  to  strengthen  those 

A  study  of  the  wind  and  current  charts  bonds  of  commercial  communication 
f  my  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Maury,  with  us,  long  ago  formed  by  Messrs.  Clay, 
f  the  National  Observatory  at  Washing-  Monroe,  and  Adams,  and  afterwards  so 
mi,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  voyages  unfortunately  neglected  by  their  success* 
om  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  New-York,  or,  General  Jackson.  They  are  awaken* 
ad  any  point  of  Europe,  will  amply  ing  to  the  fact,  that  with  us  they  have  no 
rove  this  assertion.  political  intrigues  to  fear,  and  that  our 

Then,  again,  all  the  productions  of  commercial  competition  is  most  for  their 
olivia  which  reach  any  Atlantic  mar-  advantage ;  and  that  though  we  have 
et,  are  obliged  to  be  carried  across  the  pursued  a  timid,  irresolute,  and  time- 
ijides  on  mules,  and  exported  at  Cobija,  serving  policy  with  General  Rosas,  we 
ie  only  port  which  she  possesses;  and,  have  never  injured,  save  by  sins  of  omis- 
oubling  Cane  Horn,  at  length  they  sion,  any  party  or  any  man. 
»ach  us,  loaded  with  such  expenses  as  In  fact,  our  only  sources  of  complaint 
Iraost  completely  kills  any  attempt  of  have  been  against  General  Rosas;  and 
lat  fertile  country  to  produce  anything  our  complaints  have  been  legitimate  and 
hich  may  compete  with  similar  pro-  just,  although  circumstances  have  held  ' 
actions  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,   them  in  abeyance ;  whilst  European  at- 

Upon  political  grounds,  also,  I  hope  to  tacks  against  him,  always  misrepre- 
o&vince  you  that  the  commercial  tend-  sented  in  this  country  by  his  mendacious 
ocies  of  South  America  set  strongly  press,  have  produced  among  us  a  feeling 
1  oar  favor,  though  our  government  has  of  sympathy  for  the  position  of  the  man, 
inch  to  do  to  majce  up  lor  the  faults  of  He  has  renised  to  pay  or  arrange  the 
lepast  American    claims,  which   have   been 

The  world  contains  only  three  great  pending  against  Buenos-Aires  ever  since 
ommercial  nations,  one  of  which  is  rap-  1828.  He  has  placed  such  a  duty  upon 
Dy  being  swallowed  Up  by  the  other  American  flour  as  amounts  to  a  prohibi- 
to.  Two  of  these  nations,  England  and  tion;  he  has  forbidden  our  vessels  to 
ranee,  have  constantly  interfered  in  the  carry  passengers  from  Buenos- Aires ;  and 
io  de  la  Plata ;  and  though  from  diffe-  he  has  constantly  refused  to  make  trea- 
mt  motives,  they  have  both  contributed  ties  with  us,  under  pretence  that  he  did 
l  producing  one  monotonous  result :  not  possess  the  requisite  power  of  ratifi- 
tat  of  continuing  a  state  of  anarchy  and  cation. 
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Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  he  has  made  mous  melange  of  the  Jew  and  the  Arab " 
and  signed  treaties  with  England  and  (LavalUe  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  ii.;  p. 
France;  he  has  given  to  the  British  340.)  Yet  it  must  be  recollected  that 
packets  an  exclusive  right  of  carrying  popes  have  not  always  spoken  the  truth; 
passengers  from  Buenos- Aires-  and  he  and,  besides,  what  might  have  been 
nas  permitted  those  vessels  to  delay  the  true  then,  is  not  necessarily  true  now. 
delivery  of  their  mails,  except  to  in-  Nations  change  through  time  and  cir- 
terested  parties^  even  for  as  long  as  three  cumstances  ■  and  there  are  decided 
days  after  their  arrival.  At  the  same  signs  that  the  state  of  the  Spanish  race 
time,  he  has  cajoled  the  American  on  the  shores  of  the  Plata  is  changing  at 
government,  by  throwing  himself  upon  the  present  moment  I  confess  myself 
their  generosity ;  he  has  procured  the  a  believer  in  the  philosophical  tratus  of 
trial  of  Captain  Voorhies,  of  the  United  history,  which  convince  us  that  the  uni- 
States  frigate  Congress^  and  had  him  versa!  laws  of  decay  and  reproduction, 
suspended  for  an  act  which  was  a  noble  belong  alike  to  individuals  and  to  Hi- 
vindication  of  our  national  honor  against  tions?  as  well  as  to  the  whole  animate 
his  arrogant  extortions;  and  he  has  ma-  and  inanimate  creation  besides.  Bat,  as 
naged  to  prevent  all  attention  being  paid,  yet,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  decadency 
by  the  American  government  or  people,  which  belong  to  the  old  worlcLhave  no 
to  the  cause  of  Paraguay.  This  Ameri-  home  among  us  of  the  new.  The  xerj 
oan  sympathy  has  been  the  only  one  necessities  of  mankind  most  rill  up  our 
which  has  sustained  him  among  the  boundless  wastes  sooner  or  later.  As 
nations  of  the  earth, — he,  whose  power,  also  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  so  in  those 
built  upon  constant  war  and  agitation  as  of  nations,  crises  occur  over  which  man 
an  occupation  for  his  Gaucho  soldiers,  himself  has  no  control.  Now,  Europe 
has  never  known  a  moment's  peace, — he  labors  under  the  weight  of  the  most  ter- 
is  the  one  to  whom  we  can  trace,  infalli-  nble  that  has  ever  fallen  to  her  lot  since 
bly,  all  the  difficulties  of  the  last  twenty  the  creation  of  the  world.  Her  oppressed 
years  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  millions  will  not  all  stand  in  hopeless 

However,  I  trust  that  the  time  has  anguish,  whilst  the  New  World  opens  to 
come  when  these  subjects  will  be  better  their  longing  gaze  its  countless  aores  for 
understood  among  us.  They  certainly  their  occupation,  and  whilst  its  cheerful 
will  be,  when  our  interests  are  more  sou>  brings  forth  spontaneously  all  the 
widely  extended  in  those  parts  of  the  wealth-bearing  productions  of  every 
world.  Then  shall  we  feel  that  Paraguay  clime. 

— the  richest  of  those  countries  in  all  The  movement  of  French,  Italian,  and 
that  conduces  to  the  comfort  aud  happi-  German  emigration  towards  the  regional 
ness  of  mankind — is  really  the  most  me  La  Plata,  already  considerable,  most 
powerful  element  in  the  affairs  of  the  augment,  for  many  reasons,  in  a  far 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  from  this  time  forward:  greater  ratio  than  we  hare  ever  known 
and  that,  being  the  element  of  order,  ana  it  with  us.  The  sympathetic  feelings  of 
peace,  and  progress  herself,  she  will  neces-  affection  and  protection  will  take  out 
sarily  influence  her  neighbors  for  good,  there  thousands  whose  parents,  relations, 
in  no  small  degree.  or    friends,    have   already    emigrated ; 

There  are  still  other  considerations  of  whilst  the  price  of  land  is  much  less  than 
the  greatest  weight  connected  with  this  m  this  country,  and  the  sympathies  of 
subject)  which  I  must  be  excused  for  face,  religion,  customs  and  languages,  for 
touching  upon  with  freedom.  I  am  two  of  the  three  above-mentioned  nations, 
aware  that>  throughout  our  community,  naturally  lead  them  thither.  Thisemigra- 
great  reluctance  is  felt  to  place  property  tion,  composed  of  the  best  elements,  for 
of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  race  our  purposes,  which  European  society 
upon  this  continent;  and  precedents  are  contains,  must  only  increase  by  each  do- 
not  wanting  to  prove  that  reclamations,  mestic  convulsion  or  despotic  encroach- 
pending  before  our  government  on  this  ment ;  and  I  know,  from  facts  tM  came 
score,  have  dragged  their  weary  length  to  my  knowledge  in  Paris,  that  large  ar- 
along,  oftentimes  leaving  the  claimants  rangements  are  already  entered  into  fox 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  empty  de-  emigration  during  the  coming  season. 
ceptions  of  hope.  Pope  Paul  IV.  is  re-  These  emigrants  will  not  as  many 
ported  to  have  said  that  the  Spanish  race  persons  too  hastily  imagine,  become  ele- 
was  "the  dregs  of  the  earth,— an  infa-  ments  of  disorder  in  their  new  horns; 
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for  those  portions  of  the  New  World  tween  Senor  Ellauri,  the  Oriental  minis- 
furnish  no  incentives  to  anarchy,  while  ter,  and  General  Cass,  our  minister  at 
they  offer  every  reward  for  honest  labor.  Paris,  in  which  the  former,  in  accord- 
Nor  is  it  true  that  because  they  are  often  ance  with  special  instructions  and 
elements  of  anarchy  at  home,  under  the  powers  which  he  had  received  for  that 
pressure  of  want  and  idleness,  their  con-  purpose,  offers  to  make  a  treaty  of  friend- 
duct  will  be  the  same  where  no  such  ship,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 
pressure  exists.  On  the  contrary.  I  am  the  United  States.  This,  be  it  remarked, 
satisfied  that)  as  they  have  already  pre-  was  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  for  the 
served,  so  they  will  contribute  to  increase,  Banda-Oriental,  and  whilst  General 
the  element  of  civilization  in  South  Rosas  was  engaged  in  subduing  the 
America;  and  I  am  equally  convinced  upper  Argentine  provinces.  General 
that  they  must  absorb,  m  a  few  genera-  Cass  states  his  want  of  instructions,  and 
lions,  the  two  or  three  millions  of  natives,  applies  to  his  government.  His  govern- 
who,  proud  and  disdainful,  with  few  ex-  ment— that  is,  the  government  of  the 
eeptions,  refuse  to  learn  from  others,  and  United  States — answers  him,  and  he  re- 
have  no  idea  of  advancing  themselves,  plies  to  the  Oriental  minister,  under  date 
Thus,  under  proper  management,  we  may  of  March  5th,  1842:  ill  have  been  in- 
expect  to  see  a  new  nation  truly  repubh-  structed  to  inform  you  that  although  the 
can,  rising  up  on  the  shores  of  the  La  United  States  are  desirous  to  extend  and 
Plata,  within  a  few  years,  founded  upon  improve  commercial  and  friendly  rela- 
the  aibris  of  liberty  in  the  Old  World,  tions  with  the  governments  of  the  West- 
end  without  containing  in  its  elements  ern  Hemisphere,  and  to  place  them  under 
the  only  plague-spot  to  be  found  upon  the  high  sanction  of  conventional  stipn- 
our  own  incomparable  body  politic.  lations  *  yet  under  existing  circumstan- 
That  the  people  and  government  of  the  ces,  and  particularly  while  war  continues 
United  States  may  be  properly  repre-  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
sented  in  the  future  of  these  magnificent  your  Government,  and  while  that  region 
countries,  now  that  they  have  the  oppor-  is  in  an  unsettled  and  unquiet  state,  the 
tonity  of  so  doing,  they  should  move  the  moment  does  not  seem  favorable  to  the 
fhrst  and  foremost  in  the  matter.  The  development  of  its  resource^  nor  to  the 
order  of  Providence  seems  to  have  con-  formation  of  new  diplomatic  relations 
sUtated  us  the  protector  and  teacher  of  with  other  countries.  The  President  6f 
the  other  parts  ot  our  hemisphere  j  and  it  the  United  States,  therefore,  thinks  it  ne- 
ts a  duty  which  we  have  hitherto  but  cessary  to  defer,  to  a  more  favorable 
poorly  performed.  Again,  it  is  the  evi-  opportunity  the  further  expression  of  his 
dent  policy  of  our  government  to  protect  amicable  disposition  towards  the  Orien- 
mll  small  states  from  the  encroachments  tal  Republic,  and  the  negotiations  for 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbors,  as  far  the  regulation  of  its  intercourse  with  the 
as  they  can  do  so  by  diplomatic  action;  United  States." 

and  the  more  especially,  when  they  de-  In  a  letter  to  me,  of  October  30,  1851, 
sire  it  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  Para-  SeQor  Ellauri  says,  "I  ought  to  make 
gnay  and  Monte-Video.  In  reference  to  you  notice,  a  very  especial  circumstance 
this  latter  state,  I  have  said  nothing,  it  is,  that  the  only  nation  with  which  my 
But  to  make  more  evident  still  the  great  government  has  taken  the  initiative  (o 
supmeness  of  some  of  our  past  administra-  mvite  them  to  celebrate  treaties  of  friend- 
tkms,  I  will  state  that  Monte-Video  has  ship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  has 
always  been  the  last  refuge  of  civiliza-  been  that  of  the  United  States ;  with  all 
tkm,  and  the  only  constant  upholder  of  others,  we  ourselves  have  been  the  in- 
constitutional  government  on  the  shores  vited  parties,  even  by  England." 
of  the  La  Plata.  Yet,  although  such  has  Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the 
been  her  character,  as  I  am  amply  able  Banda-Oriental  sought  our  connection  in 
to  prove,  she  has  never  met  with  any  no-  1842;  Paraguay,  in  1843 — both  of  which 
tiee  or  favor  from  us ;  but  the  contrary,  states  have  been  treated  with  complete  tn- 
I  have  now  among  my  papers  some  re-  difference.  For  this  we  owe  them  at 
cords,  procured  from  the  files  of  the  least  some  reparation ;  and  to  call  the 
Oriental  Legation  at  Paris  during  my  attention  and  speculation  of  all  persons 
late  visit  there,  and  which  cannot  be  to  beautiful  and  fertile  South  America, 
untrue.  They  are  a  correspondence,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  government 
under  date  of  December  14,  1841,  be-  of  the  United  States  to  give  to  these 
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countries  that  impulse  which  is  the  in-  steamboat  in  those  waters  would  increase 
dispensable  element  of  civilization  and  our  exportations  to  these  regions  a  mil- 
of  Christianity.  With  such  friendly  aid  lion  of  dollars  the  first  year,  and  that 
as  it  can  supply,  a  sudden  metamorpho-  this  amount  would  double  every  six 
sis  will  transform  the  face  of  these  coun-  months  thereafter,  for  a  considerable 
tries.  The  power  of  steam  will  reproduce  period  of  time.  This  boat  would  pro- 
upon  their  waters  the  wonderful  results  cure  the  exclusive  right  for  the  naviga- 
which  have  marked  its  introduction  tion  of  these  waters,  from  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
among  ourselves,  and  which  to  our  be-  and  Paraguay ;  and  the  company,  dur- 
nighted  brethren  of  South  America  ap-  ing  the  existence  of  their  monopoly, 
pear  but  the  phantasy  of  a  dream.  If  could  control,  in  every  respect,  all  im- 
we  lead  them  to  adopt  those  modes  of  ports  and  exports, 
commerce  for  which  they  have  such  un-  I  have  said  that  the  attention  of  the 
surpassed  yet  unexplored  advantages,  we  English  merchants  is  largely  drawn  to 
shall  open  to  them  a  new  era  of  gran-  this  important  question.  As  far  back  as 
deur  and  happiness,  of  which  they  can-  1845,  the  South  American  merchants  of 
not  form  as  yet  any  adequate  conception,   that  country  ,  petitioned   the    Queen  to 

In  four  days  a*  steamboat  could  run  up  force  open  the  navigation  of  the  Parana 
from  Monte-Video  to  Asuncion,  and  in  (in  the  same  manner  as  their  country- 
eight  days  to  the  interior  of  Bolivia  and  men  procured  a  trade  with  China); 
Brazil.  A  shorter  time  will  carry  the  "  because/'  said  they,  "  in  a  few  vetn 
return  voyager  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  its  trade  will  be  only  second  to  that  of 
de  la  Plata,  after  having  touched,  in  both  your  Majesty's  East-Indian  possessions.'' 
trips,  at  the  many  cities  and  villages  They  said  well ;  for  the  southern  pro- 
upon  the  banks,  leaving  in  them  the  vinces  of  the  empire  of  Brazil,  Para- 
spirit  of  life  and  wealth,  and  through  guay  and  Bolivia,  and  the  other  territo 
these  the  benefits  of  education  and  re-  ries  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  La 
finement.  Plata,  offer  to  a  legitimate  commercial 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  things  ambition  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand 
tend,  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  miles  square  of  virgin  lands,  very  much 
to  the  realization  of  these  most  magnifl-  more  profitably  situated  for  commercial 
cent  projects;  in  a  word,  to  the  opening  intercourse  with  the  globe  than  the 
of  an  entire  new  world  to  our  enterprise.  Chinese  empire,  owing  to  their  superior 
Why  let  the  opportunity  slip  from  our  geographical,  as  well  as  social  position, 
grasp,  to  be  certainly  seized  upon,  in  a  in  China  we  are  obliged  to  struggle 
tew  months,  by  our  only  rivals,  the  against  a  traditional  policy  which  re- 
English  ?  pels  the  foreigner,  and  against  a  high 

The  best  commercial  statistics  fully  industrial  development  which  rejects 
prove  what  I  advance.  For,  in  1842,  almost  all  our  manufactured  goods,  with 
when  not  half  a  dozen  individuals  in  the  exception  of  suck  as  came  from  Vit  no- 
each  port  of  the  United  States  had  a  tional  mini;  besides  which,  the  Chinese 
dollar  invested  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  generally  short-lived,  and  infanti- 
the  American  tonnage  which  had  ar-  cide  is  common  among  them.  In  South 
rived  in  the  port  of  Monte-Video  for  America,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a 
the  seven  previous  years,  amounted  to  fresh  population,  ignorant  of  the  words 
113,696  tons,  and  fell  short  of  the  British  economy,  scarcity,  because  they  know  not 
hy  only  57,586  tons.  For  the  year  1842  want.  These  people,  the  reverse  of  the 
—a  year  of  peace — the  total  of  the  im-  Chinese,  expect  the  wants  as  well  as 
ports  and  exports  of  Monte-Video,  with  they  demand  the  benefits  which  civiliza- 
only  a  small  hack  country,  and  without  tion  brings  in  its  train.  Therefore  we 
,  any  aid  from  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  ought  not  cannot  remain  deaf  to  the 
Corrientes,  or  Entre-Rios,  amounted  to  appeal  which  they  make  us.  Shame 
$22,558,762;  of  which  the  Americans  should  hinder  us  from  permitting  the 
had  the  third  share.  Thus,  if  under  cir-  English  to  be  considered,  on  any  part 
cumstances  of  governmental  abandon-  of  our  own  continent,  as  the  head  of 
ment  and  general  want  of  confidence  civilization  and  all  progress  rather  than 
we  did  thus  much,  what  ought  we  to  do  ourselves, 
now  ?  In  vain  has  a  third  of  a  century  passed 

I  do  not  surpass  probability  when  I  say,  since  we  conferred  upon  these  people  the 
that  the  appearance  of  an  American  river  blessings  of  national  independence.    In 
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rain  hare  opposing  interests  labored  for  and  investigations  of  scientific  men,  the 
a  long  time  to  efface  the  remembrance  introduction  of  machinery  and  new 
of  this  our  noble  act  In  vain  have  our  means  of  labor,  together  with  a  new 
own  errors  come  in  aid  of  those  interests  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise,  will  bless 
which  are  opposed  to  us.  The  name  of  all  persons  with  new  discoveries  of  un- 
Henry  Clay,  as  the  champion  of  South  bounded  usefulness,  before  unknown. 
American  independence,  still  survives  Thus  resting  upon  those  solid  foundations 
among  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  which  alone  can  give  a  permanent  ex- 
give  to  this  remembrance  a  proper  ten-  istence  to  liberty,  a  new  terra  firma  of 
dency,  and  it  will  revivify  and  spread  prosperity  and  peace  will  rapidly  loom 
abroad;  it  will  infuse  itself  into  the  up  from  among  the  sinking  billows  of 
ideas  and  the  manners,  into  the  material  discord  and  civil  war,  which  have  so 
and  moral  wants  of  those  people  who  long  swept  in  all  their  fury  over  some 
love  us,  that  we  may  become  the  law  of  of  the  fairest  regions  on  the  face  of  the 
their  interests;  for  this  is  what  their  earth. 
sympathies  demand.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 

Contrast   opportunities    and    feelings  understood,  though  I  have  made  some 

like  these,  with  the  proportionate  dislike  forcible  statements,  and  made  therefrom 

of  the  snares  of  monarchial  influences,  my  own  deductions,  that  I  do  not  desire 

from  which  they  have  suffered  so  much,  to  wound  the  prejudices  or  the  partiali- 

Consider,  in  addition,  the  hopeless  debt  ties  of  any  person  whatever.      I  trust 

and  consequent  oppression,  in  one  form  that  I  have  spoken  in  accordance  with 

or  another,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  opportunities  of  information  which  I 

which  all  the  nations  of  South  America,  have  enjoyed,  and  in  conformity  to  the 

except  Paraguay  and  Chili,  so  heavily  principles  of  human  progress  and  hu- 

labor ;  and  our  view  into  tne  future,  of  manity. 

what  we  ought  to  do  and  can  do,  oe-  The  American  people  seem  to  be  very 
comes  clear  and  distinct.  The  time  for  desirous  at  the  present  moment  to  ex- 
talking  is  over.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  be  tend  the  area  of  freedom.  Some  have 
distanced,  anticipated,  superseded,  we  gone  to  Cuba  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
must  act,  and  act  without  delay.  Others  would  like  to  go  to  Hungary  and 

If  we  follow  on  in  the  path  thus  open  even  to  Moscow,  notwithstanding  its  bad 
before  us,  emigration  and  steam  will  reputation  as  a  winter  residence  for  an 
speedily  call  into  action  those  sympa-  invading  force.    And  it  is  only  a  little 
tnies  of  which  I  just  now  spoke.   Incom-  of  this  spirit,  differently  applied,  which 
parable  instruments  of  peaceful  revolu-  I  have  desired  to  see  extend  itself  to 
tion,  they  promise  to  these  magnificent  South  America, 
countries  the  most  abundant  develop- 
ment for  the  happiness   of  the   human  Nora.— Mr.  Hopkins  hu  used,  throughout  his 
ntiu*        TTn^A*    tHAii.    »;„ftm„B    ;.«.„,i«,«  memoir,  the  orthography  of  the  language  in  which 
race.        Under    tneir    Vigorous    impulse  the  different  placet  therein  mentioned hare  been 

SOfltudes  Will  be  peopled,  inertness  will    named.    His  reasons  for  declining  to  anglicise  pro- 

its  fruits  an  hundred  fold.    The  travels  society. 


ART.  VIII.-OOMMEROIAL   GROWTH  OF  BOSTON. 

Wi  have  frequently  referred  in  the  to  the  commerce   of  the    year  which 

pages  of  the  Review  to  the  rapid  growth  closed  on  the  1st  January,  1853. 

of  Boston  in  all  the  elements  of  popula-  The  business  of  the  year,  says  the 

tion  and  commercial   power,   ana  we  Shipping  List)  shows  a  good  and  healthy 

condensed  a  great  many  of  our  statis-  increase  in   nearly  every  department, 

tics  upon  this  subject  into  the  volumes  and,  on  the  whole,  has  been  highly  sa- 

of  Industrial  Resources  published  by  us  tisfactorv.    Cotton  goods  and  boots  and 

last  summer.    In  order  tnat  the  subject  shoes,  the  leading  articles  of  our  manu- 

mmy  be  brought  down  to  date,  we  draw  facture,   have  been   unusually   active 

upon  the  reports  of  the  Shipping  List  for  throughout  the  year,  and  the  quantity 

many  interesting  particulars,  in  relation  taken  for  export  and  home  consumption 
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largely  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
year.  Our  Canada  neighbors  find  us  so 
closely  connected  with  them  by  rail- 
roads, and  the  means  of  communication 
so  easy  and  rapid,  that  a  larger  number 
than  usual  have  been  induced  to  visit  us, 
aril  have  purchased  freely  of  staple  ar- 
ticles suited  to  their  market;  and,  in  re- 
turn, we  have  consumed  and  exported 
a  much  larger  amount  of  their  produce. 
This  branch  of  our  trade  promises  well 
for  the  future.  The  exports  to  and  the 
imports  from  the  British  Provinces  indi- 
cate a  very  large  and  healthy  increase. 
The  California  trade  has  been  very  ac- 
tive and  prosperous,  and  attended  with 
few  or  none  of  the  disasters  of  previous 
years.  A  succession  of  splendid  clipper 
ships  have  been  promptly  dispatched 
for  that  market  throughout  the  year,  with 
large  and  very  valuable  cargoes  of  pro- 
duce and  manufactured  articles.  The 
number  of  clearances  will  show  at  a 
glance  the  extent  of  our  California 
trade: 


it  fully  in  force  the  coming  year,  we 
feel  that  nearly  all  branches  of  our  trade 
will  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  kind  of  legislation,  when 
the  legitimate  business  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  respectable  and  upright  citizens 
is  interfered  with,  in  order  to  try  a 
doubtful  experiment  on  the  morals  of  a 
few  erring  ones.  We  hope,  however, 
that  our  present  legislature,  while  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  temperance  by  all 
wholesome  restraints  and  laws,  will 
deem  it  their  duty  to  repeal'this  unjust 
and  therefore  intemperate  one. 

The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  for  ten 
years  past  have  been  as  follows  at  Bos- 
ton: 

SUp«.     Bark*.  -  Brig*.        Seoa. 

1859 336. ...332  ...840...  .1,456 

1851 191. ...288  ...817....  1,542 


1850. 

1840. 

1848. 

1847 

1846. 

1845. 


•  •>••■  •  • 


.  loO.  •  •  •  8DV .  -  • .  ©4© , 
.838.... 305.... 908. 
.243.... 310.. ..90S. 
.182...  262.. ..698. 
.146.... 213.... 531.. 
.159.... 215.... 550. 


1844 154....  217....  607. 


Ships.. 

Barks 

Brig* 

Schooners 


•  •  •   •  •  •  •  * 


1861. 

.  .78. 
.14. 
...  5. 
..  1.. 


1851. 
22 

'.'.'.  l'.Y. 


1843. 


1850. 

.  53 
.  57. 
.  31 
.  25. 


•  •  •  • 


1840. 

58 
.  37 
.  41 
.  15 


127.... 158.... 524. 


1,533. 
.1,732 
.1,646. 
.1,613. 
.1,162.. 
.1,406  . 
.   1,221. 
.    946.. 


To«L 

UBH 

2,818 
1S» 
3,163 
3.101 

2,:a 

2,093 
2,» 
.2,199 

it:» 


The  foreign  clearances  for  the  same 
period  have  been  as  follows: 


Ship*.      Baifcs.      Brigs. 


Total 98. 


.35. 


.166. 
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Although  the  number  of  vessels  is  less 
than  in  1850  and  1849,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  the  past  year,  they  were 
nearly  all  large  clipper  ships,  from  1,000 
to  2,500  tonsturthen,  while  in  1 850  and 
1849  they  were  generally  moderate  sized 
vessels.  Every  other  leading  branch 
of  our  business  has  also  equally  increas- 
ed during  the  year.  Statements  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  merchants,  circulated 
south  and  west,  have  failed  to  divert  or 
embarrass  any  of  our  trade.  But,  while 
our  business  men  are  thus  successfully 
contending  against  attacks  from  abroad, 
and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  our  city, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  to 
meet  with  unlooked-for  obstacles  at 
home.  Our  legislators  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  enact  very  stringent  laws — 
heretofore  looked  upon  as  foreign  to  the 
purposes  of  legislation — having  a  ten- 
dency to  interfere  with  and  embarrass 
several  branches  of  our  manufacture 
and  foreign  trade,  and  materially  injure 
the  business  of  the  city.  The  law  known 
as  the  "Maine  Liquor  Law"  has  as  yet 
been  inoperative  and  its  influence  un- 
felt  j  but  as  there  is  a  disposition  to  put 


1852 188. ...350.. 

1851 133. ...349.. 

1850 ....160. ..  .266 

1849 159. ...309.. 

1848 159. ...315.. 

1847 116.. ..228.. 

1846 95. ...192. 

1845 102. ...207. 

1844 92. ...203. 


..839 
. .806. . 
.798 
..888. 

.  .007  . . 

. .626. , 

..480. 

..514. 

..520. 

..477.. 


Sdw. 

.1,486. 
1,560. 
.1,447. 
.1,754. 
.1,449. 
.1,556. 
.1,214. 

•  1,944. 

.1,166. 


TtfcL 

.2^1 
.3,119 
.2^11 

.1,961 

.2,117 

MB 

.1,5*7 


The  coastwise  arrivals,  and  the  clear- 
ances, as  far  as  known,  as  many  are 
not  entered  at  the  custom-house,  for  a 
number  of  years,  have  been  as  follows : 


1852. 
1851. 
1850. 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 
1846. 
1845. 
1844. 
1843. 


Airhrala. 

..6.286 3^M 

.6,334 3,181 

..5,978 3,065 

..6,199 3,174 

.6,118 3,187 

.7,125 3,198 

..6,775 2^72 

..5,631 3,054 

..5,312 5,830 

..4,944 2.4W 


Coffee  Trade  of  Boston. — The  im- 
ports the  last  three  years  have  been  as 
follows  : 

From  1SH.  lttl.  18* 

Batavia...bags6picula  .  53,448..  61,014..  49,774 
Hayti bags..  84,707..  71,969..  59,433 


Rio  Janeiro " 

Porto  Cabollo " 

Manilla 

Other  foreign  ports 
Coastwiee " 


22,490 
3,230.. 
5,342.. 

4,781. 
3,307. 


13,343..     3,431 
MIS..    3^69 


1,676. 
3,590. 
2,795 


943 


Total  bags 177,303..  103,368..  135,881 


Cotton  Trade — Dyewootb — Dry  Goods — Coal — Provisions.    358 

li  exports  to  I 
ports  have  been  a 


b*fi    .  Ji  J* 


M  ...  *,IMM 

.......  .....     .   ,ndnjf™ ai  »■«;» 

«-              ;     £E      .t^S    •"•--  :-i.- ..    SS-:  %£S 

*'"" ^"™ »■.'"          "to. 'IHobm..                .           •"■  ...  3,60000 

Cotton  T«»di  or  Boston.— Tho  im.    "Bgj *•]"»  1™'^J  Jl 


porta   the  past    yimr  have  been  a*   fol- 


■  '!•*£  •, 


. .  .     ?  507,703  04 

ToulISM  . ttl.lM       "     '8M    M,»0»....    I.BM.1M  10 

-     ism tn.;.'J       "     IMS..     ts,sw....      . 000,-15765 


-    ISO    . 


,     SJ30    TatJISW ,.     U«M>  I5.0W.1MM 

■•     Ittl....  .»«n  S.5OI.70SO4 

I.BM.1U  10 
..600.07  65 
MM,M)M 

-  iit  .>       Coal, — The  import*  of  foreign  ooal  at 

'  'mm   L;i"  i>urt  k*1'"  DeeD  M  wllow8 : 


■    0,343... 


..  40,716 

40.TM 

HUM 

'•    law ,. *,isi....  n,4»i 

SIM       "     IB40... t*,0W         St.ill 

.    t.tlT       "     184S  ■■■■    '■'»         «'JM 

.  ...  -         "      IM7   . '.v  «  not 


The  exports  from  this  port  to  foreign   touiism gj4j 

ports  have  been  as  follows :  *    }**••• mw 


Dtewoods — St   Domingo    logwood       The  Imports  from  domestic  ports  have 

has  been  sold  dan  Dg  the  feat  at  from  been  as  follows : 

tlid  (^.CTVod°2,J"n,W"Sfn  r™. »«"»»>• w..*^ 

wood  trcim  SsOflS-IO;    and  Cuba  fiis-      •■    juetuniru  sjjj  - 

tic  S34  a839peHon.     The  imports  for      "    Bwumort   ,  rj.HO....    - 

three  yean  hare  been  as  follows;  *    vH^fi™;       ;„;;."  ^f"  ;"  ^ 


..12,431 
...  I,4SS 
-.19,53(1 


Toul  ISM.. 


..  WI.07S  80.8NO 
..  tWJTI....  M,»T3 
...Ml.SDX....  si  .mm 


(7SJ4S  1S.M0 

The  exports  for  three  years  have  been:      -    \tu......              m^Ss  ' '  !Ji  'So 

iin.      int.       ibm       "    i»a"'.'.'.'..'.'".'...'.'.'.V.'.'.'.aifiu  vn'.m 

La,™*.., ton»....  UH....OJN         0110       "     '2* I30.3M  IT0.S50 


Det    Goods,    Domestic    Trade  of   > 
Borrow. — The  exports  have  been  as  fol- 


VJ-. 

11.UT 

*w« 

•0,110  M 

n-c 
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Commercial  Growth  of  Boston. 


The  exports  to  foreign  and  coastwise 
ports  have  been  as  follows : 


1869. 


mi. 


Pork,  foreign bbla . 

"     coastwise "    ., 

Lard,  foreign "    . 

44     coastwise '•    . 

Lard,  foreign kegs. 

44     coastwise "    .. 

Beef,  foreign bbls. . 

**     coastwise "    .. 

Cheese,  foreign   bxs. 

'*       coastwise "  . 

Cheese,  foreign casks . 

coastwise 


<< 


<< 


15,962.... 

14,313 

14,270.... 

22,564 

5,645.... 

13.623 

4,688... 

2,541 

13,256.... 

13,813 

11,621... 

7,177 

0,152.... 

5,784 

2,815... 

4,053 

11,240.... 

0,064 

2,745.... 

4,135 

60.... 

156 

105.... 

302 

1 351. 

i*». 

1,065.... 

1.23T 

3,723. ... 

2J76 

2,228.... 

.     3W 

—  . . . . 

1© 

—  . ... 

,     »W 

6,311... 

.  7,441 

100... 

— 

8,308... 

4.595 

127. ... 

« 

24. ... 

— 

30 .... 

— 

11,185... 

.  1,739 

100 .... 

SI 

5,30.... 

— 

Fish. — The  inspection  returns  of  mac- 
kerel have  not  yet  been  completed,  but 
as  far  as  received  indicate  a  material 
falling  off  compared  with  the  last  few 
years.    This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  im- 

Eediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  our 
shermen  by  the  British  authorities. 
Prices  have  ruled  unusually  high,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  supplies  and 
the  increased  demand  for  consumption. 
The  current  rates  for  mackerel,  early  in 
the  year,  were  $8  25  for  No.  1 ;  $6  50  a 
$6  75  for  No.  2 ;  $5  for  No.  3,  large 
sizes  ;  and  $4  25  and  $3  75  for  No.  2 
and  3,  small  sizes  :  but  prices  soon  ad- 
vanced, and  the  bulk  of  the  sales  during 
the  year  have  been  made  at  $2  a  $4  per 
bbl.  advance  on  the  opening  prices. 
The  highest  and  lowest  prices  obtained 
the  past  two  years  were  as  follows : 


629. 


, — Highest—, 

1MB.  1841 

No.  1,  large $12  50... $11  00. 

No.  2 11  00...     8  75. 

No.  3 8  00...     5  25. 


4 — Lowttt — » 

18*8.  18*1. 

.$8  25. ..$8  00 
.  6  50. . .  6  25 
.   5  00...   4  25 


Codfish  have  been  sold  during  the  year 
from  $2  50  a  $4  25  for  large,  and  $1  87 
a  $3  for  small,  an  unusually  light  stock, 
in  May  last^  causing  prices  to  run  up  to 
the  highest  figures.  The  principal  sales 
have  been  at  $3  a  $3  50  for  large,  and 
$2  a  82  50  for  small  which  is  from  25  a 
50c.  per  qtl.  higher  tnan  the.current  rates 
of  last  year.  Hake  and  haddook  have 
been  sold  from  $1  25  a  $2  25  per 
qtl.  ^ 

The  import  of  mackerel  from  the  Pro- 
vinces, for  six  years  past>  has  been  as 
follows  : 


ISM. 

Salmon tiercea . .  2,260 . . . 

"      bbls..  2,279... 

"      boxes..  1,026... 

"     kitte..  —  .... 

"      No..  —  .... 

Herring bbla..  20,567... 

"      bxa..       —  

"      tea..         12 

AlewiTes bMe!.  13,451..'.' 

Shad bbls..  486... 

Halibut bbls..  —  .... 

Trout bbls..  84.... 

Codfish qtla..  48,110... 

"      casks..  241... 

"      drums..  2,856.... 

"      bbls..  321.... 

"      bdls..  729.... 

"       No.  170,000..., 

Pollock qtla..  421     . 

"      bxs..  10... 

Hake qtls..  4,112.... 

11     casks..  50... 

Haddock qtls..  97... 

Fish drums..  70... 

"    casks..  93... 

"   qUs..  2^88.... 

"    bxs..  200... 


The  export  of  fish  for  three  years  past 
has  been  as  follows : 


18M. 

Codfish drums..    7,356... 

44      bra..  12,483.. 

"      qtla..  53,568... 

Mackerel bbla..  120,043.. 

Herring bxe..  17,529.. 


lows : 

laft. 

lemons bxs..  49,711... 

Oranges bxs. .  94,626 . . . 

Figs...  drums.. 296,891... 

44    caeea..    2,521.. 

Raisins casks..  16,402.. 

drums..    9,171... 

bxs..  164.753... 


« 


1851. 

15H. 

.     3,559. 
8,966 . . 
.  59,679.. 
.122,106. 
.   14,585. 

...  4,1« 
.  .5,494 

...12361 

ivebeer 

i  as  fol- 

last. 

ia* 

32,570  . 
108,877.. 
325,707.. 
.    2,114.. 

2&V374.. 
5,518. 
180,862. 

. .  34f0N 
..  65.NJ 

..    IJO 
..  2eJ3 

..    4JB 

.  itnjn 

Flour.— The  receipts  hare  been  as 
follows : 


By  rail-road  —  Western bbla. 

44  Northern bbla. 

**  Fitehbnrg bbla. 

44             Boston  A  Maine.. . .  bbls . 
By  water—From  New- York bbla . 


1852 bbla... 

1851 

1850 

1849 

1848  

1847 


.48,570 
.43,329 

44    87,920 

.41,856 
.33,265 
.59,098 


u 
« 

u 
«< 
t« 
it 
« 


Albany* bbla. 

New-Orleans bbla. . 

Fredericksburg bbls. . 

Georgetown bbla.. 

Alexandria bbla.. 

Richmond bbla. . 

Other  porta  in  Va . .  bbla . . 

Philadelphia b8ls  . 

BalUnore bate.. 

Other  plaeea bbla. . 


S5MU 

4M» 

1484*2 

fW 

5T^T 
15,00 
67,401 
33,40 
19,410 
17,996 
67,314 
5,1» 
H.0M 
40.721 
15*11 


»< 


<< 
<« 


(< 


The  imports  of  other  kinds  of  fish 
from  the  Provinces  show  a  very  large 
inorease  compared  with  previous  years, 
as  follows : 


Total  1852 bbla..    806,454 

4-     1851 bbla..    77M» 

44     1850 bbla..   711,191 

"     1849 bbls    1,09*,» 

"     1848 bbla..    90MT9 

"     1847 bb»s..i16r,:n 

44     1846 bbla..    710,431 

44     1845 bbla..   73*4* 

"     1844 bbla..   ObV* 

"     W4S bbto..   61*0M 


Receipts  and  Eacports  of  Fl 

From  the  records  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road, we  copy  the  following  comparative 
monthly  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
flour  for  the  past  five  years : 

g  ;****   ****** 

.      i  Sj|tii23S58IS 


The  exports  of  tobacco  were  as  follows : 


M 
U 

M 
H 

*s 

K  * 
H  M 


M  H 

*•  x 
h  « 

•4  O 

fcfc. 

°  2 

■  o 
-1 

_  *i 


1859. 
1851. 
1850. 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 


fOuk. 

.    001.. 
.1,140. 
.    810. 
.1,540  . 
.1.610. 
.1,827.. 


** 


** 


•      #•••#•••■ 


**    **    *** 


* 


*x**   ** 


8 


..6,038 19,452 

...4,104 17.667 

..4,030 7,673 

.3,714 9,853 

.  .2,534 0,108 

..4,243 10,773 

Sugars.— The  imports  were  as  follows : 

Hhda.teka.        Bbk.  Bap.  Boxw. 

Foreign 14,840. ...  1,103. . .  .08,632....  83,210 

Coaetwiee 1,788....  7,461....    —    ....  3,267 

Total  1852 16,637....  8,654.... 98.632.... 86,477 

"     1851 13,667....  5,843.... 88.126.... 84,828 

41     1850 15,707....  8,021...  53,312...  86,610 

"     1840 11,032. . . .  17,502. . .  .71,042. . .  .47,733 

w     1848 11,796....  5,964... 74,129.... 72,661 

The  exports  for  the  past  five  years  to 
foreign  ports  have  been  as  follows : 

Bozm.       Hhdi.*thfc 

1852...... 6,157....      429.... 

1851 3,451....  1,904.... 

1850 7,750....     701.... 

Iw*V .......... .  y,717...«      031 . . .  • 

•wW .....   3,007....       V41    ... 

1847 5,450....      272.... 


4,846....  — 

2,i60. ...  — 

4Pj^^rW  •  •  •  •  IrW 

1,&M....  1,249 

2,185  ...  2,500 

9,292. ...  360 


The  exports  of  floor  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  fereigD  ports bbli... .  226,324 

To co— twi— bbla. ...    43,447 


Total  1832 289,771 

44     1851 177,346 

44      1850 115,316 

"      1849  153,933 

"     1848 129,678 

44     1847 186,728 

M     ,<u*        1591117 


1846. 


Tobacco.— Hie  stock  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  first  hands  is  700  hhds.  against  900 
hhds.  m  1851, 800  hhds.  in  1850, 800hhds. 
in  1849,  1,250  hhds.  in  1848,  and  1,500 
hhds.  in  1847.  The  imports  have  been 
as  follows: 


Molasses. — The  quantity  taken  by 
distillers  during  the  year  comprises 
39,000  hhds.  of  all  kinds,  of  which  about 
27,500  hhds.  were  sour  Cuba  at  16  a  19Jc, 
the  principal  sales  from  16  a  181c.  In 
1851,  35,000  hhds.  were  taken,  sour  Cu- 
ba selling  from  17  a  20;  in  1850,  31,500 
hhds.  at  171  «  23c. ;  in  1849,  29,000 
hhds.  at  17  a  21)£ c. ;  and  in  1848,  26,650 
hhds.  at  15  a  20c.  for  Cuba.  The  import 
of  the  year  shows  a  considerable  falling 
off  compared  with  last  year.  The  stock 
of  all  kinds  now  at  hand  is  1,500  hhds., 
against  3.100  hhds.  in  1851,  5,000  hhds. 
1850,  and  3.500  hhds.  in  1849.  The  im- 
ports have  fceen  as  follows : 

Hfcda.  TWrew.         BMs. 


UN 


1919 

1848 

JOY/...... , 


.2,316. 
.2,691. 

.2,161. 
.2,091. 
.2,112. 
.3,004. 
.1,381. 


.4,641 ..... .51,608 

.3,663 41,794 

.4,046 36,179 

.8,350 37,089 

.4,544 32,013 

.4,780 38.750 

.4,410 33,442 


«4 
U 
M 
U 
U 

u 

M 
<( 
«« 


TTxe  amount  inspected  in  Boston  for 
flight  years  past  has  been  as  follows : 


•. 1,690 

1,361 

, 1,470 

1,664 

IM7 2,258 

1,042 

4,824 


Foreign.... 46,681... 

Coastwise 24,823... 

Total  1852 71,504... 

1851 81,412... 

1850 73,316... 

104V ......  ...... >.7X,P19. . . 

1848 77,675... 

1847 78,278... 

1840  ...........  .  .09,906. .  •  i 

1843 59,790 .... 

1844 77,426... 

1843 57,660... 

The  exports  have  been : 

HMfc 

To  foreign  ports 1,906..., 

Coastwise 4,414... 

Total  1852 6,319... 

"     1851 8,892.... 

1850 11,107.... 

1849 15.781..., 

1848 13.967..., 

1847 29,586... 

1846 17,686... 


3,302.... 
_     97.... 


11 


u 
u 
i« 

M 
M 


KM. ... 

117 

.      125.... 

3,088 

.      509.... 

8,205 

OvO   ... 

4,771 

,     539.... 

3,854 

824. . . . 

786 

.     357.... 

667 

.  2,700.... 

MM 

»    evaJeMrJV  •  •  •  • 

186 
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Commercial  Growth  of  Boston. 


Corn  Meal,  Wheat,  &c. — The  re- 
ceipts of  corn  meal  for  seven  years  past 
have  been  as  follows : 


The  export*  of  corn  and  wheat  foT  se- 
ven years  past  have  been  as  follows : 


1852 18,205 

1851 10,208 

1850 13,838 


1840 


.28,185 


1848 41,144 

1847 25,080 

1846 8,637 


The  exports  have  been : 


Bbb. 
1033  ..•...••»•..••..«*••.<....•••••.....••.. XUjDud 

1851 10,017 

1850 10,327 

1840 32,788 

1848 42,840 

1847 44,003 

1846 8,651 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  corn  have 
been  as  follows : 

B«h*k. 

Prom  New-Orleans' 434,535 

"  Virginia  353,345 

"  Maryland 404,045 

44  Pennsylvania 165,453 

41  Dataware 31,300 

14  New- York  &  Western  Rail-road... .  688,014 

44  Other  places 30,847 


Total  1852 2,118,338 

The  receipts  of  corn  and  oats  for  a 
number  of  years  have  been  as  follows : 


<« 
« 


1852 bushels... 

1851 "      .., 

1850 " 

1840 

1848 

1847 44 

1846 " 

1845 " 

1844 " 

1843 " 


Con. 

.2,118,338. 

.2,175,367. 

.2,116,744. 

.2,780,318.. 

.3,338,203. 

.2,584,528. 

.2,374,484. 

.2,371,406. 

.1,060,663. 

.1,540,306. 


Oata. 

..840,173 
..406,011 
.330,801 
..440,324 

•  .804,900 

..521,738 
. .414,417 
..548,583 
..508,282 
..468,032 


Oon,1 

852 74,180 25,187 

851 04,161 8,«W 

850 160,044 58 

840 225,768 5*4 

848 518,856 21.249 

847 568,025 14,*vS3 

846  101,254 5,W0 

Oils. — The  prices  of  linseed  oil  from 
January  to  August  were  comparatively 
uniform,  ranging  from  59  a  65c.  for 
American,  and  60  a  67c.  for  English,  the 
principal  sales  of  American  having  been 
at  60  a  62c.  per  gal.  Since  August  the 
price  has  been  quite  fluctuating,  ranging 
from  60  a  77c.  per  gal.  The  present  cur- 
rent  rates  are  67  a  68c.  The  range  of 
prices  in  1851  were  61  a  85c,  in  1850 
from  66  a  96c,  and  in  1849,  from  50  a 
90c.  There  is  every  reason  to  belie?e 
that  prices  will  rule  high  for  some  months. 
The  amount  of  linseed  on  hand  and  to 
arrive  before  the  first  of  March  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  all  our  crushers,  and 
in  Great  Britain  the  supply  of  seed  it 
also  known  to  be  short.  This  will,  no 
doubt,  reduce  the  quantity  of  oil  on  the 
market  for  spring  sales,  and  keep  op  a 
high  range  of  prices.  The  quantity  of 
linseed  oil  taken  for  ctmsumption  m 
this  vicinity,  for  some  years  past,  has 
been  as  follows : 


<( 


....  50,065....  48,860 

....  40,478 ....  66,258 

.  •  •  •  v3,IBV. ...  48,988 

*4  ....  60,256....  83,620 

44  ....  17,160....  06,711 

(4 


The  receipts  of  rye  and  shorts,  for  the 
same  period,  have  been  as  follows : 

Rjm.  Short*. 

1852 bush....  18,751....  140,474 

1851 "    ....  52,833...  116,033 

1850 

1840 

1848 

1847 

1846 

1845 «    ....  24,184....  65,530 

1844 "    ....  30,352....  105,025 

1841 »    ....  25,053....  40,750 

The  receipts  for  wheat  show  a  very 
large  increase  over  any  previous  year, 
and  were  principally  for  the  use  of  the 
flour  mills  in  this  vicinity.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  receipts  for  eight  years : 

1852 bush....  762,030 

1851 «    ....405,044 

1850 «    ....531,047 

1840 "    ....510,671 

1848  '*  TOI 047 

1847 «    ....171.127 

JSS "      ...  83,062 

»•*» "   ....  27524 


1852,  gals 475,000 440,000 OISJMT 

1851  312,000 425,000 WRf* 

1850 250,000 550,000 «*>» 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the 
amount  of  oil  manufactured  in  this  city 
has  materially  increased,  and  the  article 
is  also  noted  as  being  ot  very  pure  and 
superior  quality.  Olive  oil  in  casks  hai 
ranged  from  90o.  a  $1  12)£  per  gal  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  lard  oil  irom  70c.  a  $1. 
The  following  statement  shows  the 
amount  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  the  past  tern 
years : 


1852,  bbls 74,430 83,01** 

1851 09.501 38*483 

1850 02,892 30O,«8 

1840 100^44 24&4M 

1848 107,076 280.736 

1847 120,753 313,150 

1846 05,217 .....207,401 

1845 157.017 272,730 

1844 130,594 262,016 

1843 166,085 20t,727 

Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes. — Ilia 
receipts  have  been  as  follows: 
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The  receipts  of  tar  and  turpentine  for 
ten  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


From  New- York  and  Albany, 180,109 2,68(5 

Baltimore 19,314.  ...20,137 

Philadelphia 11,646....  8,084 

Alexandria —    569 

Georgetown —    128 

New-Orleans —    —  3,148 

Mobile —    11 

Richmond —    ....      419 

Fredericksburg —    ....       33 

Charleston —     10  ' 

Liverpool 210....      180 

London —     89 

Halifax —    ....       28 

Western  Rail-road 110,771 ....  35,405 

Fitchborg  Rail-road 65,807 ....  14,362 

Northern  Rail-road 9,708 7,367 

Boston  A  Maine  Rail-roads     —    ....     791 

Total  1855 397,628....  93,447 

1851 476,036....  74,262 

1850 478,868. . .  .63,676 

1849 339,142 ....  41 .425 

1848 582,053. . .  .25,791 

1847 658,004.... 26,686 

1846  603,730.... 24,346 

1845 641,404....  22,959 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  been  un- 
usually active,  and  shows  a  considerable 
increase  over  any  previous  year.    Both 
the  South  and  West  have  purchased  more 
goods  than  the  most  sanguine  in  the 
trade  expected,  while  a  favorable  reac- 
tion in  the  California  market  has  called 
for  increased  shipments  to  that  quarter. 
The  number  of  buyers  have,  at  times, 
been  very  large,  particularly  from  the 
West,  many  of  them  new-comers.    The 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of 
the  active  business  seasons,  were  quite 
large,  but  at  the  close  of  the  fall  trade 
there  was  a  smaller  stock  of  goods  on 
hantf  than  for  many  previous  years.  Our 
manufactures  are  now  engaged  on  spring 
work,  of  which  there  is  a  fair  supply  in 
market,  and  the  prospects  of  the  trade 
are  quite  encouraging.    Below  is  the 
quantity  cleared  at  the  custom-house  for 
tome  years  past.    The  bulk  of  the  sup- 
plies for  the  West  are  forwarded  by  rail- 
road, and  would  materially  increase  these 
figures  could  they  be  obtained. 

1852 eases..  195,120 

1851    "  ..153,912 

1850 "  ..147,769 

1849 "  ..101,371 

1848 "  ..  79,118 

1847 "  ..72,4*4 

1846 "  ..67,877 

1845 u  ..90,782 

Natal  Storks. — The  imports  for  three 
years  have  been  as  follows  : 

ISSft.  1861.  18S0. 

Basis bbls..  36,332....  37,393...  22,896 

Terpentine "      22,964...  2 1,881..  ..23,231 

Sal's.  Turpentine .    '•       9.322. . . .  10,764 ....  8,458 

FUck.. "  355....    1,976....  2,123 

••     22,419...  .14,364....  19,685 


Tar.  TurpratiN. 

1852 bblf 22,419 22,964 

....14,364 21,881 

...19,685 23,231 

...24,853 37,956 

....19,959 23.006 

... .16,2*28 56,729 

....16,542 34,728 

....16,597 40,177 

....14,410 41,579 

....13,535 38,042 


1851 
1850 
1849 
1848 
1847 
1846 
1845 
1844 
1843 


(< 
ti 
«< 
<c 
it 
ii 
ti 
it 


The  exports  of  naval  stores  from  this 
port  for  three  years  past  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 


IMS. 

Rosin bbls..  11,740.. 

Spirits  Turpentine    "  ..  1,243.. 

Tar "  ..  5,075.. 

Pilch "  ..  5,509.. 

Turpentine "  ..      440.. 


18*1. 

..10,527. 
..  1,143. 
..  5,081. 
..  6,241. 
43. 


1*0. 

..13,146 
...  1,665 
...  7,184 
...  4,863 
...  3,008 


Iron. — Scotch  pig  iron,  from  Janu- 
ary to  September  last,  sold  from  $19  a 
$21,  the  principal  cargo  sales  having 
been  from  $19  a  $20.  During  Septem- 
ber and  October  prices  rapidly  advanced, 
owing  to  the  small  supplies  expected 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  increased 
consumption,  and  sales  from  vessel  have 
been  made,  for  some  weeks  past)  at  $30 
a  $31  per  ton,  the  highest  prices  obtain- 
ed for  some  years.  In  1851  the  range 
of  prices  was  from  $18  50  a  $24,  in  1850, 
from  $20  a  $23  50,  and  in  1849,  from 
$21  a  $28  per  ton.  The  imports  have 
been  as  follows : 


Vnm 


Bars 

Do.  tons 

RRbars 

Do.  tons 

Bundles .... 

Plates 

Bloom,  tons. 
Bloom  No... 
Scrap,  tons.. 
Pig,  tons.... 


.6,184.. 
80.. 


9,640. 


.29,118.. 

.  2,488.. 


140.. 


Gnat 
Briteta. 

.543,185. 
347. 
.  10,457. 
.  3,983. 
.146,703. 
.  14,608. 


1,542.. 
21,566.. 


.118.555 
802 

.  2,165 
887 

.  28,699 

.  6,900 
51 

.  1,382 
16 

.  13,090 


The  total  receipts  for  three  years  past 
have  been  as  follows : — 


I8M. 

Bars 696,042... 

Do.  tons 3,717.. 

RRbars 18,622... 

Do.tons 4,870... 

Bandies 185.191... 

Plates 20,508.. 

Blooms 1,382... 

Do.tons 53... 

Boiler,  tons —    ... 

Scrap 1.558... 

Pig,  tons 34,656... 


Ice. — The  export  of  ice,  as  cleared  at 
the  custom-house  the  past  year,  has  been 
as  follows : 


1831. 

ISM. 

691,469.. 

...775,477 

2,804.. 

...    2.144 

16,626.. 

...  22,607 

2,927.. 

...     6,360 

209,752.. 

...141,004 

33,876.. 

...  19,938 

^mm            m  a 

...    4,677 

240.. 

»  •  •               m^^ 

39.. 

50 

2,570.. 

..    1,380 

30,051. 

...  23,065 
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To  East  Indies 

London 

Liverpool , 

San  Francisco 

Central  America 

Panama 

Sydney,  Australia 

Nary  Bay 

Cadiz 

Rio  Janeiro 

Chagres  and  a  market. 

Kingston,  Ja 

Demarara 

Barbadoes 

Pernambuco 

Guadeloupe 

Porto  Rico 

Porto  Cabello 

St.  Thomas   

Martinique 

Havana 

Matanzas 

St.  Jago 

Nassau 

St.  Vincent's 

Trinidad,  P.  S 

Bermuda 

Southern  ports 


Total  1858 tons... 

"  1851 «  ... 

"  1850 "  ... 

"  1849 "  ... 

"  1848 "  ... 

"  1847 «  ;.. 

"  184« "  ... 

"  1845 "  ... 


Tons. 

11,907 
450 

1,252 

2,239 

9,709 
477 
306 
990 
108 

9,4*7* 
113 

1,196 
897 
653 
466 
387 
741 
88 

1,061 
630 

5,261 
995 
450 
361* 
319 
853 
65 
60,368 

96,489 
99,578 
69,093 
66,308 
57,507 
54,695 
57,993 
48,429 


Hides. — The  imports  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


B.  Ayres  and  Rio  Grande *' 

Valparaiso  &  Central  Ameriea  *' 

Bahia •• 

Truxillo « 

Cape  of  Good  Hope '* 

Other  foreign  ports " 

Coastwise  ports " 

Calcutta 3,485  — 

Manilla 900  — 


.  141.660 

.  21.498 

.  10,092 

.  10,944 

.  7,010 

.  86,747 

.  198,515 


Total-1859 3,665... 

"      1851 3,790.. 

1850 9,696... 

1849 9,477... 


u 
u 
u 
tt 


1848 4,738 


4« 


tt 


1847 
1846 


1,909. 
9,757 


1845 9,982 

1844 3,998. 

1843 9,943. 

1849 4,935. 

1841 936. 

1840 3,532. 


479.288 
616\ttl 
592,137 
575,078 
459,307 
472,969 
341310 
411,057 
507,981 
310^07 
340.233 
432,491 
205,901 


The  import  of  goat  skins  the  past  six 
years  has  been  as  follows : 


1859 4,439 

1851 6,768 

1850 4,636 

1849 5,757 

1848 7,356 

1847 4,788 


107,851 
73,115 
48,9Sf 
33J5S 
41,9*5 
38.4M 


ART.  IX.-BRITISH    PHILANTHROPY   AND    AMERIOAN 

SLAVERY.* 


AN  AFFECTIONATE  RESPONSE  TO  THE  LADIES  OP  ENGLAND,  ETC.,  FROM  THE  LADIES  OF  Tit 
SOUTHERN  UNITED  STATES  ;  TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  REMARKS  FOR  THE  NORTH  BBITIff 
REVIEW.— BT  A  SOUTHERN  LADY. 

[We  recommend  this  spirited  and  able  paper,  from  the  pen  of  a  Southern  Lady,  to  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  author,  though  known  to  fame,  prefers  the  discharge  of  do- 
mestic duties  to  the  noisy  applause  of  the  world.  Her  protest  against  the  miscalled  "  Woman's  Rights" 
movement  at  the  North,  which  we  published  in  our  September  number  of  last  year,  asserted  and  mail* 
tained  the  dignity,  the  elevation,  the  beauty  of  female  character  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  male,  ia  tat 
present  constitution  of  society,  and  without  any  resort  to  Amazonian  conventions.] 


Fire  !  fire !  fire !  bawled,  one  day,  an 
officious  neighbor,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
heavy  smoke,  whose  black  volumes  rose 
somewhat  threateningly  from  an  adja- 
cent chimney.  "  Fire  f  fire !  fire  !"  Street 
boys  soon  ecnoed  the  cry.  Town-bells 
rang.  Rattling  on  rushed  the  engines. 
"  Fire  !  fire !  fire !"  There  stood  the  of- 
ficious  neighbor,  watching  the  smoke, 
and  rather  in  hopes  that  the  greedy 
flame  might  start  up  at  last  to  prove  him 
a  true  prophet.     "  Fire !  fire !  nre !"  The 


cry  continues,  though  he  vainly  strains 
his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  red 
flash.  "Fire!  fire!  fire!"— The  flash, 
the  noise,  the  crash  is  behind  him.  While 
he,  poor  meddling  fool !  is  watching  for 
it  in  his  neighbor's  house,  his  own  is 
blazing. 

Most  noble  and  honorable  ladiesl 
most  sapient  and  learned  reviewers! 
fortunate  would  it  be  for  your  own  sake* 
and  ours,  could  you  but  fix  your  eyes 
upon  the  stifling  smoke   issuing  from 


*1.  North  British  Review,  Nov.  1858.  Article— "American  Slavery  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  5.  Tfce 
affectionate  and  Christian  address  of  many  thousands  of  the  women  of  England  to  their  sisters,  tat 
women  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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»wn  homes,  instead  of  keeping  road  side.  For  heaven's  pity,  then, 
busy  with  your  spy-glasses  in  crush  not  beneath  your  chanot  wheels, 
ng  our  motions  across  the  Atlan-  in  a  wild  chase  after  phantasmagoric 
lese  spy-glass  reports,  by-the-way,  evils,  those  whom  God  has  given  you  to 
rild  work  sometimes.  We  have  relieve.  You  trample  over  leal  flesh 
had  a  droll  explanation  front  a  and  blood,  while  you  gaze  weepingly 
i  professor,*  of  a  report  concern-  toward  the  painted  pictures  of  a  magic 
rtain  views  of  the  inhabitants  of  lantern. 

oon.  It  deems  that  the  learned  Evils  there  are,  alas !  God  knows, 
man,  while  indulging  a  pretty  strewn  thick  enough  through  our  world ; 
<lady  with  a  peep  at  that  lumi-  and  prophets  too  mere  are,  whose  God- 
ihrough  his  telescope,  chanced  to  inspired  genius  may  sometimes  help  to 
m  in  conversation  with  a  by-  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth,  and 
t,  that  in  casting  his  telescopic  point  a  ray  of  hope,  shining  midst  the 
over  the  surrounding  sublunary  darkness.  But,  fair  ladies,  they  are  not 
ape,  he  had  once  chanced  to  such  as  you  who  can  grapple  with  God's 
into  the  view  a  washerwoman  at  mysteries.  Nor,  learned  reviewers,  are 
b,  whose  evolutions  had  much  ye  yet  learned  enough  for  the  holy  task. 
d  him.  The  wonder-loving  young  Your  conventions  and  your  appeals, — 
nderstood  this  remark  to  refer  to  your  Uncle  Tom  corollaries" and  Wilber- 
900,  and  forthwith  behold  in  cir-  fore i an  apings,  are  but  the  filthy  scum 
n  a  perfectly  well-authenticated  which,  forcing  itself  uppermost,  hides  the 
rf  washer- women  in  the  moon,  deep  truth  beneath.  There  is  evil  in 
r  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  God's  blessed  world  (why,  God  only 
otid  might  have  been  soon  agog  knows),  but  there  is  also  good. — deep, 
1  improvement  of  the  condition  of  earnest  good, — for  those  who  will  seek  it 
ladies,  and  some  philanthropic  so-  deeply  and  earnestly.  Below  the  nause- 
iraold  have  imagined  a  method  for  ous  troth-scum  of  sickly  philanthropy 
igthera  the  last  invention  in  wash-  and  new-light  Christianity,  runs,  quiet 
ides,  if  unfortunately  the  learned  %  but  clear,  the  pure  stream  of  God-given 
por  had  not  spoiled  the  wonder  by  reason  and  common-sense  humanity. 
ing  the  truth.  Ladies  and  re-  Ladies  and  reviewers,  God  is  God,  but 
ra,  may  it  not  be  worth  inquiring  ye  are  not  his  prophets.  Deeply  must 
er  the  "  Uncle  Tom''  view  of  your  the  heart  have  felt,  deeply  must  the 
tlantic  brethren  be  not  as  wide  of  brain  have  thought,  laboriously  must  its 
rttth  as  this  young  lady's  lunar  problem  be  worked  out  by  the  giant 
mromen?  Let  us  advise  you  to  mind  whose  destiny  it  is  to  turn  the  fate 
tide  your  "Uncle  Tom"  spy-glasses,  of  nations.  Who  are  these  who  now 
with  your  own  eyes;  near  with  start  up  with  gibbering,  mopping,  and 
own  ears,  and  do  not  too  easily  wringing  of  hands,  to  guide  tne  peoples 
ftories  about  washerwomen  in  of  the  earth  to  righteousness,  and  to  dic- 
loon.  J  fate    to    the    consciences    of  nations? 

»!  fire!  fire! — When    the   cry  is   What  know  the  Dutchess  of   Suther- 
ur  ears,  look  at  your  own  house   land,  Bedford,  or  Argyle, — what  knows 
Perchance  you  may  see  the  sor-  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury  or  the  Vis- 
nd  the  anguish  there.     Perchance  countess   Palmerston,    or   any   Honble. 
ay  see  the  black  smoke  of  suffering   Lady  A.  B.  or  C,  of  all  who  thought  fit 
ing  forth  from  the  sweltering  sac-  to  convene  at   Stafford-house    for    the 
of  broken  hearts  within  your  own   benefit  and  instruction  of  the  benighted 
Hangs  it  not  over  you,  tnat  great  of  this  land, — what  know  any  of  these 
r-cloud, — thick,  dark,  dense,— even  of  the  workings  of  great  political  sys- 
1  log  of  your  own  great  London,   terns?    What  Know  they  of  American 
g  its  gloom  over  pomp  and  pala-   slavery?  They  have  read  "Uncle  Tom's 
Sin  and  sorrow  are  the  badge  of  Cabin''  forsooth,  and  they  have  seen  that 
litjr;  and,   gentle  ladies,   believe   the  authoress  thereof  vouches  for  the  ac- 
fou  would  act  the  good  Samaritan,   curacy  of  her  facts,  even  as  did  the 
ill  find  your  sick  and  your  wound-   veracious   Baron   Munchausen   for  his. 
en  as  you  pass  along  by  your  own  They  have  read  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 

and  without  further  question  they  take 
Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College.  it  for  their  gospel,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  for 
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their  Messiah;    and,  with  the  zeal  of  were  the    evil    of  our    institutions  so 

new  converts,   start  a  crusade   to  the  "enormous,"  and  prevailing  with  "«d 

land  where  their  Peter  the  Hermit  (the  frightful  results'*  as  you  suppose,  lone  ere 

Hon.  the  Earl  of   Shaftesbury)  points  this  would  we  women  of  the  Southern 

them.     With  hallelujahs  to  liberty,  and  United  States,  "  as  sisters,  as  wives,  an eTai 

dolorous  laments  over  negro  bondage,  mothers,"  have  raised  "  our  voices  to  <m 

they  commence  the  attack,  not  in  per-  fellow-citizens  and  our   prayers  to  God 

son.  with  the  cross  of  suffering  upon  for  the  removal  of  this  affliction  from  Ike 

their  shoulders,  but  comfortably  lolling  Christian  world."   Believe  us,  ladies,  we 

upon  their  sofas,  they  issue  their  appeals  have  not  waited  for  your  appeal  "toaik 

to  their  sinning  sisters  of  this  sinful  land  council  of  God  how  far  such  a  state  0/ 

with  most  pharasaical  humility.    "  Lord,  things  is  in  accordance  with  His  holy  wori, 

we  thank  tnee  that  we  are  not  like  unto  the  inalienable  rights  of  immortal  sods, 

these!"  and  the  pure  and  merciful  spirit  oftks 

"  Fire !  fire !   fire !"   Most  loving  sis-  Christian  religion."     We  can  think  as 

ters,  be  not  too  much  startled  by  the  cry,  women,  and  feel  as  women,  and  act  as 

but  retain,  if  possible,  your  gentle  sympa-  women,  without  waiting  for  the  prompt- 

thies  and  nervous  terrors    sufficiently  ings  of  your  appeals,  or  of  Mrs.  Stowe'i 

within  bounds,  to  enable  you  to  look  with  imaginative  horrors.      It  seems  to  us, 

the  necessary  presence  of  mind  to  your  that  you  should  receive  it  as  a  strong 

own  premises.     Fire!  fire"!  fire!    This  proof  of  how  much  you  have  mistaken  * 

stifling  sorrow-smoke,  still  slowly  rising  our  system,  that  so  many  millions  of 

always  as  though  in  solemn  appeal  to  women — mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters, . 

the  God  of  Heaven  against  heart-break-  loving  and  beloved,  civilized  womea 

ing,  body-crushing  agony ;  this  constant  Christian  women,  have  contentedly  lirod 

dumb  prayer    of  remediless  suffering,  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  yet  the  commoi 

whence  is  it  ?    Is  it  only  from  our  sugar  woman-heart  among  us  has  not  risen  up 

fields  and  cotton  plantations  ?    Is  it  the  to  call  it  cursed.    Are  ye  women  and 

negro  alone  whoso  weary  shoulders  bend  mothers,  and  yet    believe    that   then 

beneath  their  load  ?  England  is  a  proud  millions  of  women  and  mothers,  beannr 

country — a  great  country — a  noble  and  a  their   babes  upon  their  breasts,  confl 

glorious  country ;  but,  proud  Pharisee,  be-  teach  their  own  beloved  ones,  even  wtt 

ware !  you  may  fast  twice  in  the  week,  their  earliest  breath,  a  constant  lie  ? 

you  may  give  tithes  of  all  you  possess,  and  That  for  the  paltry  dollar's  sake,  we 

yet  you  may  find,  even  in  happy  England,  would  bid  them  suck  in  falsehood  with 

most  stringent  duties  that  you  leave  un-  their  mother's  milk  and  teach  them  to 

fulfilled.  The  suppliant  at  your  own  door  barter    their    consciences  for  money? 

is  forgotten,  while  you  weep  over  the  Nay,  if  ye  have  not,  in  the  luxuries  of 

unredressed   wrongs  of   foreign  lands,  rank,  ceased  to  know  the  mother's  love 

Were  it  not  better,  gentle    ladies,  to  for  her  nurseling,  and  the  pure  welHar 

nurse  your  own  sick,  to  feed  your  own  forth  of  a  mother's  hope  for  the  childa 

hungry,  and  to  trust  to  the  instincts  of  her  bosom — rather  will  yo  suppose  thai 

woman's  heart  in  her  own  land,  to  re-  we  will  tip  those  breasts  with  arsenic, 

lieve  her  own  weary  and  her  own  suf-  and  drug  their  milk  with  hemlock.  How- 

fering.  Can  it  be  that  midst  the  millions  ever  exceptional  cases  may  shock  the 

of  America,  Mrs.  Stowe's  is  the  only  true  world,  never  did  a  nation  of 


woman's  heart  which  has  dared  to  re-  systematically    rear  their    sons  to  be 

monstrate  against  such  scenes  of  horror  villains.    Yet  such,  and  no  less,  is  the 

as  you  suppose  to  exist  among  us.    Belie  charge  conveyed  against  ua  in  toot 

not  thus  your  sex,  noble  ladies.    If  duch-  ''  affectionate  and  Christian  appeal."  If 

esses  and  countesses    can  sufficiently  we  have  tolerated  the  system  of  iniquity 

descend  from  their  high  rank  to  feel  like  that  you  describe,  if  we  have  taught  oar 

ordinary  women,  with  every-da^  hearts,  children  to  love  it,  if  we  are  witting  to 

and  every-day  woman  sympathies,  will  bid  them  defend  it,  even  unto  blood 

they  not  blush  to  think  what  a  slander  should  it  be  necessary,  as  man  shoald 

their  "  affectionate  and   Christian  ad-  defend  the  dearest  rights  of  his  heartk 

dress"  casts  upon  so  lame  a  portion  of  and  home,  what  are  we  %    The  heaths* 

their  civilized  sisterhood  ?     Ladies  of  kneeling  to  his 

Stafford-house,  believe  us,  you  have  not        „  M«,^v  u^j  Wi«    i ^  _., ....  * 

4i  i         r  r     i  •  i  Moloch,  horrid  king.  besmeared  will  bltel 

the  monopoly  of  woman-feelings,  and        or  human  sacrifice?  --"«""    «-««— 
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Bering  his  child  upon  the  altar  of  of  the  negro,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 

{rim  idol,"  has,  at  least,  the  excuse  among  the  free  blacks  the  proportion  of 

lorance   and  superstition  for  his  insane  is,  within  a  very  small  fraction, 

worship.    Not  so  we.    Knowingly  equal  to  that  among  the  whites.    This 

ith  open  eyes,  without  one  twinge  fact  alone  speaks  volumes.  The  numbers 

isc ie nee,  one  mea  culpa,  we  fling  of  deaf  mutes  and  of  blind,  although  the 

Fspring  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  disproportion    is    not   so    great,   shows 

lis  seething  abyss  of  abominations,  largely  in  favor  of  the  slave,  and  are 

is  in  fact,  unless  we  advance  the  worth  dwelling?  upon  as  indicating  the 

if  a  general  national  imbecility,  the  comforts  of  his   position ;    but,  would 

j  of  which  we  are  guilty,  if  there  is  men  consent  to  open  their  eyes  and 

foundation  for  the  universal  jere-  hearts  to  the  truth,  volumes  of  argument 

9f  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  and  cart-loads  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabins 

irer  negro  slavery.    It  is  useless  would  not  weigh  a  feather  against  the 

to  tell  the  benevolent  ladies  and  indisputable  fact  which  we  nave  just 

smen  who  have  undertaken  to  in-  noted  of  the  disparity  in  the  numbers  of 

us  in  our  catechism  of  humanity,  the  insane  presented  in  the  different 

hey  have  quite  mistaken  our  case  positions  referred  to.    Will  the  ladies  of 

re  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condi-  Stafford-house  favor  us  with  some  cor- 

if  the  negro.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  responding  facts  among  their  manufac- 

them  differently.    It  is  useless  for  tering  and  mining  populations  ?    They 

tell  them  that  our  slaves  are  not  cannot.    They  dare  not.    The  statistics 

ieted  "  education  in  the  truths  of  of  the  poor  are  a  fearful  study.    Duch- 

wpel  and  the  ordinances  of  Chris-  esses  and  countesses  can  only  read  of 

f ;"   it  is  useless  for  us  to  repeat  them  in  novels,  and  weep  over  them 

their  family  ties  and  social  anec-  when  well  draperied  in  romance. 


respected  and  indulged  in  a  But  our  brethren  of  the  reviews,  hard- 
er degree  than  those  of  any  labor-  handed  and  hard-headed  folks  as  they 
bm  in  the  world.  "Uncle  Tom's  are,  venture  sometimes  deeper,  and  we 
i"  says  differently ;  and  the  negro-  are  accordingly  a  little  amused,  and  not 
tf  have  very  nearly  reached  the  a  little  instructed  by  an  article  in  the 
of  pronouncing  sentence  of  excom-  "  North  British,"  which  happens,  by  ac- 
cation,  on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  cident  we  presume,  (though  the  close 
lit  all  who  dispute  the  authenticity  juxtaposition  looks  almost  like  a  mis- 
high  an  authority.  It  is  useless  for  chievous  design  on  the  part  of  some- 
>  point  to  the  comparative  census  body,)  to  have  its  place  immediately 
e  divers  nations  of  the  earth ;  it  is  following  the  one  with  which  we  have 
m  for  us  to  show  that  in  none  are  headed  our  remarks.  We  are  amused 
ables  of  crime,  of  deformity  and  in-  by  the  contrast  between  the  two  articles. 
r  to  low  as  in  our  slave  population.  Here   stands  4<  American   slavery  and 

Stowe    and    Uncle    Tom !    Mrs.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  treated  of  with  all 

9  and  Uncle  Tom  !  Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  gall  and  prejudice  which  the  sub- 

s  Tom  !    ding,  ding,  dong.     What  ject  always  seems  to  awake  in  those  who 

1  use  of  reasoning  ?  what  is  the  use  ignorantly  meddle  with  it ;  and  imme* 

ts,  when  those  who  should  hear  us.  d lately  annexed  is  "  The  Modern  Exo- 

n    themselves  with    this   eternal  dus,  in  its  effects  on  the  British  Islands," 

&  dong"  of  superstitious  prejudice  wherein  the  sufferings  leading  to  this 

pDarasaical  cant?  As  regards  the  Exodus  (as  the    enormous    emigration 

itkm  of  our  slaves,  compared  with  from  the  British  islands  is  aptly  termed) 

if  the  white  population  of  our  own  are  treated  of  with  a  philosophic  insight, 

states  (than  which,  avowedly,  no  a  coolness  of  argument,  and  an  apparent 

ation  in  the  world  enjoys  higher  careful  investigation  of  fact,  which  pre- 

itages),  ten  minutes'  investigation  sent  a  strange  contrast  to  the  sentimen- 

r  late  census  returns,  with  about  so  tal  slang,  the    careless  assertion,   and 

,  arithmetical  knowledge  as  any  broad  misstatements  of  the  negmphilist 

f  ten  years  old  can  command,  will  article.   The  two  together  put  us  strange- 

e  to  show  tha^  for  every  insane  ly  in  mind  of  tho  often-quoted  joke  of  the 

there  are  from  eight  to  nine  insane  reverend  wit :  "  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy, 

t ;  and  that  this  is  not  an  exception  and  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy."    In  the 

ing  from  any  physical  peculiarity  article  on  the  "  Exodus,"  it  is  acknow- 
vol.  xiv.                                  5 
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lodged  of  the  laborers  of  certain  districts  000 ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1852 
of  England  (Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire)  already  125,000  had  gone.     "  Ireland  is 
that  they  are  "permanently  wretched."   being  depopulated  at  the  rate  of  a  quar- 
"In    Buckinghamshire    and    Bedford-  ter  of  a  million  per  annum,  a  process 
shire*  wages  are  seldom  such  as  ade-  which,  if  continued,, will  empty  neren- 
quately  to  support  life ;"  and  as  a  whole  tirely  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  ytarsP 
it  is  "indisputable  that  the  usual  earn-  So  much  for  the  happiness  of  the  tub- 
ings of  the  rural  day-laborer  are  not  jects  of  Britain.      God   knows,  not  in 
sufficient  to  provide  his   family  with  triumph  but  in  self-defence  do  we  dwell 
food,  clothing  and  habitation,  of  fitting  upon  such  facts.     We  are   accused  of 
kind  and  quantity."    Of  artisans,  the  supporting    a   system  |  heinous  beyond 
reviewer    states    that   the    hand-loom  comparison,  oppressive  beyond  concep- 
weavers  of   Lancashire,    Paisley,  and  tion.    What  defence  have  we  farther 
8pitalfield8  are  either  always  or  periodi-  than  to  show  (while  we  acknowledge 
cally  in  distress.     "Their  toil  is  so  in-  suffering  and  oppression   under  every 
cessant  and  severe,  as  to  leave  no  time   system)  that  ours  is  certainly  not  the 
nor  wish  for  anything  but  sleep,  and  to  worst  ?    Let  England,  if  it  be  possible, 
render  their  life  an  alarming  approxima-  cure  this,  her  own  heart-disease,  before 
tion  to  that  of  the  brutes  that  perish."  prescribing  for  others.    If  it  be  if*vom» 
Of  distressed  work-people  of  large  towns,   ole,  let  her  bow  to  the  mystery  of  God 
needle-women,  &c,  he  says: — "These  and  patiently  work   out    her  destiny, 
classes  are  said  to  number  thousands  in   leaving  us  to  accomplish  ours, 
the  metropolis  alone;  and  their  suffer-       The  reviewer  of  the  "Exodus"  goes 
ings  and  privations  are  such  as  can  on  to  remark  with  regard  to  Ireland  that 
scarcely  be  credited  in  a  civilized  and  not  only  is  it  necessary  "  to  remove  re- 
Christian  country.    Nor,  whatever  may  dundant  numbers,  but  to  replace  then 
be  our  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  their  by  a  more  energetic,  more  aspiring  and 
wretchedness,  or   the    undue   coloring  more  improvable  race.     The  poor  Cehi 
thrown  over  n\  can  we  refuse  to  believe  must  be  pushed  out,  or  starved  out,  to 
in  the  general  fact  of  its  existence."   make  place  for  more  improvable  Sax- 
Let  our  readers  remember  that  we  are  ons :    and  why  ?  Because  their  nature 
not  quoting  from  a  novel.    The  writer  requires  them  to  be   "controlled,  dis- 
has  no  wish  to  make  up  a  picture.  There   ciplined,  and  guided  by  others.    Loft 
ib  no  call  for  the  sympathies  of  readers ;   to  their  own  devices,  a  prey  to  their 
no  necessity  for  embellishment    Simple  own  indolent  slovenly,  ana  improvident 
facts  are  stated  in  the  simplest  manner,   tendencies,  all  history  shows  how  help- 
and  that,  not  of  mis-governed  colonists,   less  and  prune  to  degenerate  they  tit." 
or  degraded  Irish,  but  of  the  laboring  They  are  "deficient  also  in  that  JacnltT 
classes  of  great  and  happy   England,   of  self-government  and  self-control  m 
Such  as  these  naturally  emigrate  largely,   the  absence  of  which  free  institutions 
Let  us  turn  now  to  Ireland  and  guess  can  never  flourish  or  be  permanently 
what  must  be  her  condition,  even  had  maintained."  The  poor  Celt,  then,  ma* 
we  no  other  data  from  whicn  to  argue,   be  unhoused,    turned    forth    upon  the 
when  we  find  that  her  emigration  con-   world  to  work,  beg,  steal  or  die,  it  mat- 
siderably  more  than  doubles  that  of  the  ters  little;  for  the  powerful  and  ^in- 
whole  of  England  and  Scotland  com-  provable  Saxon"  needs  his  land.    He  k 
bined.    Of  335,966,  who  left  the  United  incapable  of  self-government ;  ergo,  he 
Kingdom  in  1851.  it  is  stated  that  257,372  must  be  governed.    Or,  (the  governing 
were  Irish.    If  the  emigration  is  pro-  power  being  deficient*)  he  must  eves 
portioned  to  the  suffering,  what  is  the  make  himself  scarce  in  just  such  pre- 
condition of  Ireland  ?  "  By  the  combined  portion  as  will  establish  the  equilibnam 
effect  of  emigration  and  famine  (says  between  the  minus  and  the  plus  quash- 
the  reviewer)  the  population  of  Ireland  ties.    He  must  emigrate  or  die,  accord- 
was  reduced  from  8,175,124  in  1841,  to  ing  to  circumstances.    The  world  mart 
6,515.794,  in  1851."    In  1851  the  num-  progress  and  his  place  is  wanted.   Then 
her  of  Irish  emigrants  had  risen  to  257,-  is  no  longer  room  for  him.    Let  him 

vanish!    Amen!    Is  this  wrong?    We 
•  Tier  crwe  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  tt  wonid  dare  not  say  so.    It  seems  rather  a  hard 

appcar.might  find  something  at  home  to  occupy  her    „«««--:•„    /ua„   0   m^n"    rnT-^fZlm 

•pedal  charity    she  is  second  Id  the  lists  ibr  the  necess*ty  than  a  wrong.     The  intent* 
American  Crusade.  people  always  have,  always  must,  it 
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would  appear,  pass  away  before  the  they  carry  Ireland  about  with  them^  for 
wants  of  the  superior,  and  the  necessi-  the  simple  reason  that  the  peculiarities 
ties  of  progress.  "  Begone,  ye  incom-  of  one  race  can  only  be  washed  out  by 
peteut!  -  is  surely  the  stem  Jaw  ofman?s  the  commingled  blood  of  others.  The 
existence.  Begone,  from  your  land,  from  negro,  under  similar  circumstances, 
your  home — ay,  if  it  be  necessary,  from  brings  to  us,  then,  all  the  dark  horrors 
your  life !  The  short  spasm  of  a  peing,  of  Negro-land,  and  not  many  decades 
or  of  millions  of  beings,  counts  low  in  will  elapse  ere  the  imperial  Soulouque 
these  calculations.  We  shudder  at  the  will  (unless  the  rapid  downward  prog- 
thought,  and  ye^  we  repea^  we  dare  not  ress  of  himself  and  his  nation  be  arrest- 
call  it  a  wrong.  A  necessity  is  never  a  ed  by  the  mastery  of  the  white  sove- 
wrong.  A  necessity  of  God's  making —  reigns  who  are  now  closing  round  him) 
is  it  not  a  righi  ?  From  such  a  dilemma  present  to  us  some  pretty  scenes  of  no- 
where is  the  escape  ?  Heaven  only  grodom  of  the  fashion  perhaps  of  that 
knows,  and  to  its  high  mystery  we  bow.  which  we  are  told  the  grandees  of  Daho- 
Our  brethren  of  England  see  and  feel  my  recently  treated  her  majesty's  com- 
the  necessity  of  this  iron  logic  when  the  missioners ; — unejolic  fc*te  !  a  pretty  pas- 
evil  comes  home  to  them ;  but  find  a  time  !— consisting  of  the  hunting  down 
quite  different   philosophy,  when    the   and  roasting  of  a  few  of  their  free  and 

auestion  is  of  their  neighbors.     While   happy  negro  brethren  made  prisoners 
heir  Irish  slave  is  turned  shivering  and  among  the  neighboring  nations, 
houseless    forth    upon  the    bleak,  cold       What  then  is  to  be  done  with  the  ne- 
world,  their  sentimentalists,  as  though   gro?  The  Irisk  to  prevent  this  formation 
in    compensation    for  the    philosophic   of  little  Irclands  all  over  the  world,  are 
coolness  of  this  veritable  edict  for  the   very  judiciously  advised  to  scatter  t hem- 
extinction  of  a  nation,  weep  floods  of  selves,  and  thus,  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed  negro ! — the   their  peculiar  traits,  the  Irish  blood,  as  a 
negro,  whose  happy  lot  of  ease  and  plen-  kind  of  salt  to  the  earth,  distributes  itself 
ty  would,  to  the  wretched  of  their  land,   not  uselessly  through  the  civilized  world, 
present  an  almost  Elysian  bliss.      What  Will  our  reviewer    maintain  that  the 
would  they  have  us  do  ?     Even  allowing  same  course  is  practicable,— conceiv- 
that  the  condition  of  the  negro  were   able  even, — with  regard  to  the  negro  ? 
such  as  they  represent,  how  would  they   Can  the  ladies  of  Stafford-house  coolly 
better  it  ?    The  negro  surely  is  not  a  su-   contemplate  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
perior  man  to  their  outcast  Celt.     If  the   unraveling  of  this  Gordian  knot  ?      Will 
Irishman  be  incapable  of  self-govern-  their  admiration  for  Mrs.  Stowe  not  stop 
ment  and  self-control:  if  his  indolent,   short  of  amalgamation?    We  answer  for 
slovenly  and  improvident    tendencies,   them  boldly.    We  do  them  more  justice 
need  the  control,  discipline,  and  £uid-  than  they  have  done  to  us.     As  Chris- 
ance  of  others,  who  that  has  the  slight-  tian  and  civilized  women,  they  shrink 
est  knowledge  of  the  negro  character,   with  horror  from  the  idea.     What  then, 
will  deny  that  theso  difficulties  present    we  repeat,  can  be  done  with  the  negro? 
themselves  in  him  in  a  tenfold  ratio  !   Amalgamation    cannot  be  thought  of. 
Onr  reviewer  finds  his  only  hope  for  the   Barbarism  then— cannibal  barbarism-— 
Irish  in  a  scattering  of  them  among  the   slavery  or  extinction  is  his  fate.     Will 
other  nations  of  the  earth.     '*'  Wherever  our  self-constituted  teachers  in  the  A,  B, 
they  settle  singly  among  Americans  or  C,  of  humanity,  have  the  goodness  to  in- 
British,  they  improve,  advance,  and  civil-  form  us  which  of  these  alternatives  they 
ize ;    wherever  they  congregate,  so  as  to   would  advise  as  a  first  experiment  ?— 
carry  Ireland  about  with  them,  they  con-   Even  were  the  condition  of  the  negro 
tinue  what  we  see  them  at  home.7'  This  with  us  such  as  the  wailings  of  negro- 
adherence  to  the  peculiarities  of  nice  philisls  have  described  it,  however  much 
is  of  course  not  singular  to  the  Irish,   it  irii"ht  need  a  remedy,  that  remedy 
The    negro,  too,  has  Aw  peculiarities,   would  never  be  found  in  emancipation, 
which  are  kept  in  abeyance  by  his  as-  Jamaica  shows  what,  under  the  best  aus- 
sociation  with,    and  subjection  to  the  pices,  is  the  rapid  tendency  of  this  peo- 
white  man.     Check  that  association  and   pie,  when  set  free  from  control.    It  will 
subjection,  and  how  rapidly  do  we  see   not  need  a  eonturv  more  to  convince 
him  falling  back  to  fctiriie  and  barbar-  England  that  Jamaica,  but  for  her  great- 
ism  !     Wherever  the  Irish  congregate,   er  distance  and  thus  more  convenient 
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facility  for  being  shaken  off,  would  be  a  caused  more  shedding  of  blood,  more 
worse  sore  upon  her  system  than  ever  anguish  of  soul,  more  agony  of  body  and 
Ireland  has  been.  If  the  one  be  the  dis-  of  mind,  than  it  often  rails  to  the  lot  of 
misting  boil,  which  stains  and  soils  with  one  man  to  give  scope  to.  He  attacked 
its  constantly  emitted  pus,  the  other  crime,  not  with  the  philosophic  coolness 
(unless  Coolie  emigration  and  common  which  examines,  compares,  probes 
sense  puts  the  negro'  back  into  his  natu-  causes  and  effects,  and  thus  has  at  least 
ral  position,  or,  as  is  likeliest,  drive  the  fairest  chance  for  cure ; — but  with  a 
him  from  existence)  will  prove  the  black  species  of  feminine  pathetics  and  wail- 
and  incurable  gangrene  to  be  got  rid  of  nigs,  caught  perhaps  from  Mrs.  Hey- 
only  by  speedy  amputation.  Supposing  rick,  he  set  the  example,  and  opened 
then  slavery  to  be  even  such  as  it  has  that  sluice  of  sickly  sentimentality 
been  described^  what  escape  is  there  for  which  too  often,  taking  the  place  of 
the  negro?  Literally  none.  If  there  be  sound  sense  and  argument,  now  imm- 
upon  him  a  curse  (which  we  are  not  in-  dates  the  world,  causing  agonies  of  body 
clined  to  allow),  the  curse  is  of  God's  and  soul,  to  which  the  worst  scenes 
laying  on — not  of  ours.  But,  we  repeat^  of  the  slave  trade,  heinous  as  they  were, 
we  believe  it  not  a  curse.  Inferiority  is  stand  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  Tlw 
not  a  curse.  Every  creature  is  suited  tears  of  blind  enthusiasm  are  oftenest 
for  its  position,  and  fulfilling  that  posi-  paid  for,  more  than  drop  for  drop,  u 
tion  can  certainly  not  be  called  cursed,  blood.  Wilberforce  was,  we  believe,  a 
What  God  has  made,  dare  we  to  call  it  good  man,  so  far  as  intentions  go ;  but  a 
cursed  ?  No,  ladies.  As  He  has  made  more  mischievous  man  in  deeds  has  sd» 
you  to  be  women  and  not  men — mo-  dom  existed.  The  maniac  may  be  par- 
tners and  sisters,  and  not  (according  to  doned  for  his  follies,  but  it  is  hardto 
the  modern  improvement  system),  sol-  call  upon  the  world  to  kneel  and  wot- 
diers  and  legislators,  so  has  He  fitted  the  ship  him.  To  Mrs.  Stowe  it  is  difficult 
negro  for  his  position  and  suited  him  to  to  extend  the  same  charity.  We  rejoice 
be  nappy  and  useful  in  it.  The  negro's  to  believe,  from  sundry  indications, 
civilization, — his  only  civilization, — is  that  the  mania  of  Uncle  Tomism  has 
slavery,  serfdom,— call  it  what  you  will,  nearly  run  its  course;  but  it  is  a  fearfnl 
the  condition  and  not  the  epithet  is  sign  of  the  times  that  such  a  truckling 
the  point  in  question.  Were  the  disease  money-seeking  speculation— such  a  Ja> 
of  our  system  such  as  you,  ladies,  and  das-like  sale  of  truth  and  conscience- 
others,  have,  we  believe,  in  thoughtless-  should  even  for  the  short  space  of  a  few 
ness  rather  than  in  malice  described  weeks  or  a  few  months,  have  raised  its 
it>  your  rose-water  appeals,  as  a  con-  author  to  the  position  of  a  heroine  and 
temporary  editor  well  calls  them,  could  prophetess.  Tne  sudden  accession  of 
have  but  slight  effect:  a  sticking-plas  philanthropic/wror  which  has  been  wai- 
ter to  a  cloven  skull,  a  pack-thread  ed  up  in  the  cause  of  nefpodorn,  catches 
to  guide  an  elephant,  would  be  equally  its  flame  from  an  altar  lit  up  by  no  tin 
efficient.  from  heaven ;  its  prophetess  no  sibyl,— 

But,  our  deciders  have,  we  now  go  but  rather  some  fortune-seeking  gipsy, 
on  to  maintain,  entirely  mistaken  our  who,  her  hand  onoe  crossed  with  gold, 
case.  They  have  trusted  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  laughs  at  the  simple  fool  who  credits 
spectacles,  whose  strange  power  of  dis-  her  tales,  while  she  pockete  the  reward 
tortion  shows  everything  under  a  false  of  her  falsehood. 

view.  The  " North  British-  expatiates  The  <•  North  British"  remarks,  "amon*; 
upon  the  power  of  pathos  and  other  ad-  all  the  tributes  to  this  appeal  of  Mrs. 
mirable  qualities  of  this  authoress,  and  Stowe  to  every  human  feeUn g  and  evwy 
cheers  her  on  to  the  work,  recalling  the  Christian  principle,  there  is,  perhaps, 
faetthat  it  was  "a  woman,  Elizabeth  no  greater  tribute  to  its  power  than  uSe 
Heyrick,  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  that  kind  and  multitude  of  answers  that  hat* 
moved  the  heart  of  Wilberforce  to  pity  issued,  and  are  issuing  from  the  up- 
and  to  pray  over  the  wrongs  of  the  op-  holders  and  abettors  of  the  slave-system 
pressed  sons  of  Africa.'7  Wo  can  only  of  whose  horrors  this  tremendous  revel* 
say  that  if  so,  Elizabeth  Heyrick  was  tion  has  been  made.  We  have  said 
almost  as  mischievous  a  woman  in  her  that  the  power  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
day,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  now  threatens  to  truth,  directed  to  the  consciences  of 
be;  for  those  tears  of  Wilberforce  have  men,— and,  accordingly,  we  find  thai 
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the  consciences  of  men  are  dealing  with  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  his 
it.  as  truth.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  in  its  leg,  gives  the  assailant  a  somewhat  an- 
being  an  appeal  to  conscience,  and  in  gry  response  to  the  remark  ?  It  is  false, 
its  being  responded  to  as  such,  that  the  too,  to  say  that  all  this  indignation  is  ex- 
book  stands  out  from  the  class  to  which  cited  by  a  so-called  work  of  fiction,  if  by 
it  nominally  belongs.  When  did  an  this  it  is  intended  to  say  an  acknowledged 
army  of  journalists,  and  novelists,  and  work  of  fiction.  Mrs.  Stowe  expressly 
pamphleteers — in  fact  all  the  legal  or-  states,  both  in  her  work  and  out  of  it, 
gans  of  society— ever  before  so  set  them-  that  it  is  a  representation  of  fact.  The 
selves  in  battle  array  to  contend  against  reviewer  himself  calls  it  a  "  tremendous 
the  truth  of  a  so-called  work  of  fiction?77  revelation.77  "  Mrs.  Stowe  has  told  the 
"The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  told  truth  fearlessly/'  &c,  &c.  Are  we  then, 
the  truth  fearlessly :  and  therefore  is  she  in  combating  her  assertions,  combating 
not  only  answered,  but  answered  wrath-  a  so-called  fiction,  or  a  so-called  factl 
fuJiy ;  and  should  these  answers  not  The  world  of  Europe  has  chosen  to  take 
teach  us  to  doubt  her  statements,  they  on  trust,  because  it  strikes  in  with  the 
will,  at  least,  teach  us  to  estimate  the  sentimental  whim  of  the  day,  the  account 
degree  of  moral  courage,  the  power  of  of  a  woman,  every  page  of  whose  book 
Christian  principle  required  to  enable  shows  that  she  has  seen  little,  and 
her  to  speak  the  truth  in  America."  knows  nothing  of  our  institutions.  Still 
In  the  days  of  witchcraft,  among  she  calls  them  fact,  and  Europe  takes 
other  ordeals,  one,  which  was,  we  are  them  as  fact.  What  more  natural  than 
told,  much  used,  consisted  in  casting  that  we  should  attempt  to  check  the 
the  accused,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  progress  of  the  slander,  by  declaring  its 
the  water.  Should  the  unfortunate  be-  falsity.  A  little  further  on,  the  reviewer 
ing  sink,  a  quiet  death  was  his  (or  often-  quotes  what  he  calls  "the  heart  words 
est  her)  best  fate.  Should  the  unstrug-  of  this  true-hearted  woman."  She 
gling  wretch  float,  no  farther  proof  of  writes  of  her  book :  "  There  has  been 
crime  was  necessary,  and  pricking  to  hardly  a  day  since  it  has  been  publish- 
death,  or  burning,  or  torturing  in  any  ed  that  confirmatory  voices  have  not 
and  every  imaginable  way,  was  the  come  from  southern  slaveholders ;  men 
certain  result.  We  are  placed,  it  would  who  have  long  waited  for  an  opportuni- 
appear,  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  ty  to  speak,  and  who  now  come  out  to 
to  that  of  the  accused  witch.  Here  is  a  attest  its  truth, — for  alas !  they  know 
11  tremendous  revelation17  stated  to  have  what  I  know,  and  they  must  perceive 
appeared  against  us.  If  we  are  silent,  that  I  know  it,  that  the  half  is  not  told 
we  acknowledge  the  sin  and  our  accu-  in  that  book.  A  book  that  should  tell 
•ere  proceed  accordingly.     If  we  speak  all,  would  not  be  credited, — it  could  not 

in  exculpation,  it  proves  that  we  feel  be  read I  have  only  wonder- 

the  "appeal  to  conscience/7  and  shrink  ed  some  moments,  in  the  anguish  of  the 

before  the  prick.     And  if,  unfortunately,  survey,  that  the  firm  earth  does  not  col- 

the  slightest  impatience,    the  slightest  lapse  to    hide   such   horror   from    the 

warmth  of  expression,  enters  into  oiir  de-  sun  V7 

fence,  behold!  it  is  proof  positive  and  This,  certainly,  from  the  sound,  indi- 
indisputable !  The  devil's  mark  upon  cates  something  horrible!  most  horri- 
ns.  the  poor  witch  is  condemned  while  ble  !  and  considering  the  prevalence  of 
the  righteous  accuser  pockets  at  once  cholera  there  is  something  peculiarly 
the  honor  and  the  profits  of  our  convic-  alarming  in  the  idea  of  threatened  coi- 
tion. We  should  like  to  summon  before  lapse  of  the  firm  earth  which  should 
pa  in  bodily  entity,  the  intangible  ex-  come  to  visit  our  sins ;  particularly  as 
istence  shrouded  under  the  reviewer's  the  lady  tells  us  that  she  has  so  many 
u  We,"  and  ask  him,  as  a  man,  whether,  confirmatory  voices  to  bear  witness  to 
on  receiving  a  slap  on  the  face,  or  a  the  iniquities  of  our  land.  Now,  to  as- 
tweak  of  the  nose,  the  involuntary  im-  suage  the  terrors  of  our  reviewer  and 
pulse  which  moves  his  arm  to  knock  others,  who,  in  case  of  our  old  mother 
down  i he  aggressor  be  a  proof  of  his  de-  earth  being  (i  taken  so  bad,''  might,  as 
serving  said  slap,  or  said  tweak?  Or  well  as  ourselves,  suffer  in  the  catas- 
whether,    when  some    insolent   puppy  trophe,    we    must,  inform  them,     that 

S'ren  him  the  lie.  it  be  a  verification  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  published  letters  have  not 

e  charge,  that  the  indignant  motion  of  always   had  that  regard  for   veracity1 
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which  would  be  desirable  in  so  distin-   honestly  looked  for  the  authorities  to 
guished  a  lady.  We  have  not  room  here   these  statements,  and  find  in  a  note,  at 
for    the    details    of   a  correspondence,    reference  for  the  first  clause,  "  Brevard7* 
threatened  suit,    &c,    &c,    with    ana   Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  236."    We  turn  to  book, 
about  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  who  happen-   volume  and  page.    The  gentleman  must 
ed  to  be  brought  in  by  name  as  a  "  con-  have  been  reading  with  Mrs.  Stowe'a 
firmatory  voice"  by  the  lady,  and  who,   spectacles ;  there  is  nothing  in  any  way 
not  submitting  quietly  to  the    charge,    resembling    the  quotation   referred  to. 
forced  an  investigation  and  confession,    For  the  second  clause,  the  reference  is 
which  proved  the  publication,  by  Mrs.    (also  in  a  note)  "Brevard's  Digest  of  the 
Stowe,  of  sundry  letters  which  had  in   Laws  of  Louisiana,  Code  Noir,  vol.  i.,  p. 
fact  never  been  sent>  received,  nor  even    33."     Here,  we  are  quite  at  a  stand- 
written,  by  the  persons  from  whom  they    u  Brevard?  s  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Loith- 
purported  to  have  come.     In  short  they   iana,"  being  a  volume  entirely  unknown 
were  utterly  false;  and  what  would,  in   to  American  lawyers.     There  is  not  and 
the  usual  language  of  the  world  (what-   never  has  been,  any  such  work ;  Bre- 
ever  milder  term  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her   yard's  Digest  including  only  the  laws  of 
coadjutors  might  make  use  of),  be  call-   South  Carolina.    How  are  such  wanton- 
ed forged  letters.    The  lady  has,  we  be-   ly  false  assertions  to  be  met  ?    We  are 
lieve,    been  more    careful    since    this  not  well  enough  versed  in  the  laws  of 
transaction,  and  following  the  safer  plan   Louisiana  to  say  what  shadow  of  founda- 
of  not  naming    names,  speaks  inderi-  tion  the  reviewer  may  find  in  them  for 
nitely  of  "confirmatory  voices,"  which,   his  quotation  from  his  imaginary  law- 
like  •• those  airy   tongues  which   syl-  book*     Those  of   South  Carolina  we 
lable  men's  names,"  are  too  intangible  have  at  hand,  and  have  carefully  exanv 
to  bo  brought  in  witness  against   her,   ined  all  of  them  which  relate  to  slarei 
or  to  threaten   suit  for  $40,000.    We  In  Brevard's  Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245,  we 
presume  that  the  reviewer  is  ignorant   find,  among  our  colonial  laws,  passed  a. 
of  her  ability  in  composing  facts,   and   d.  1754,  the  following: 
thus  takes  without  dispute  those  which       "All,  and  every  person  and  person*, 
he  ouotes  from  her  letter.     "  The  heart-  who  shall  inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away 
words  of  this  true-hearted  woman/"     So  any  negro,  or  other  slave  or  slaves;  or 
goes  the  world!      We   will  not    wish  shall  hire,  aid,  or  counsel  any  person  or 
tor  a  "collapse  of  the  firm  earth"    to   persons  to  inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away, 
swallow  up  our  fair  foe,  but  truly   wo   as  aforesaid,  any  such  slave,  so  as  the 
would  counsel   her,   as   she   is  fond  of  owner  or  employer  of   such    slave  or 

Quoting  scripture,  to  study  a  little  the   slaves  shall  be  deprived  of  the  use  and 
ecalogue.    Perchance  she  may  there  benefit  of  such  slave  or  slaves ;  or  that 
come  across   an  old  law  which  seems      *  c«  <• . ..  #»..  «.<-—...•.  i.  #«  .»»-.  /w.  v-« .  * 

.      ,  , .         ,    ,  , .  _,  *  So  Tar  as  the  reference  is  to  the  Cose  jimt  sj 

to  have  Slipped    her    memory:     **Thou    Louisiana,  it  is  also  (Use.    No  such  pririlege  is  if 

shalt  not  bear  false  witness  ajrainst  thy  corded  in  any  or  the  sections  of  the  code.  Thai 

_    •  fr uv^-  77  J     code  was  made  in  ITS4  by  BienTille,  and,  wMh  wms 

ueiguuur.  nareh  futures,  has  some  that  are  in  the  highest 

A  propos  of  misstating  facts. — the  re-    depree  liberal  and  indulgent.    Among  them  are  (it) 

viewer  himself,  misled  by  somebody  not  "  MMIen»  "^V1  bwVi?!lr,.WJfl¥  ^VLEU 

,    "..         w     Jc<.  ,.  .•!    .        in  consecrated  ground."  (xlui.)  Husbands  and  fim 

more  accurate  man  Mrs.  5>tOWC.  (alls  m-    shall   not   he   scizt-d  and  sold   separately  wsft 
to   some    strange    blunders.      "VVhat    is    belonging  to  the  same  master ;  and  their  chttM. 

thfl  mp»nin*r»  lho  n«lra    in  tli«  mitUi  nf   under  fo«rtecn  J™1™.  •**"'  not  be  swpar— J  *— 
Uie  meaning,     [tie  asKS,   ill  Tlie  midst  01    their  parents.    Thie  article  shall  apply  to 


which  we  labor.)  "  what  is  the  meaning   be  continuous— must  have  been  denounced  by  i 
of  that  law  of  South  Carolina,  declaring  %^'-£tf&jr*jSSk  "£.£*£ 


I  SOU,  Bullard  *  Cany. 


cape?  or  of  that  of  Louisiana,  declaring  it  «»nce  iscifl.    By  the  law  of        . 

lawful  to  fire  upon  any  slaves  who  do  not  ^dVcW 

Stop  when  pursued?"  &C,  &C.  son  pursuing;*'  a  Tery different  ease  from  tastef 

We  will  quote  no  further.     Wishing  the  North  British !  (xxxv.)  'MtshaUiwUwMitfci 

to^:<m^«,A  g    *     r  *u   ~~  *r~1'  .        ,8H,U'  upon  runaway  tlaucM  icfto  aw  U  an***."    Xuix. 

dispose  first  of  these  two  Clauses,  we  gfres  magistrates  the  right  totae  te  latpraatr  at*- 
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shall  aid  any  such  slave  in  running  away  master.  In  either  case,  in  justice  to  the 
or  departing  from  his  masters  or  em-  slave,  and  to  secure  him.  as  much  at 
plover's  service,  shall  be.  and  he  and  possible,  from  such  attempts,  the  tempter 
they  is,  and  are,  hereby  declared  to  be  should  receive  condign  punishment.  We 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  thereof  con-  believe  the  general  opinion  is  against 
vie  ted  or  attainted  by  verdict  or  confes-  us,  but,  as  the  friend  of  the  slave,  we  would 
sion ;  or  being  indicted  thereof,  shall  desire  to  continue  the  act  in  force.  It 
stand  mute ;  or  will  not  directly  answer  is  our  duty,  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect 
to  the  endictment :  'or  will  peremptorily  our  slave  from  all  such  acts  of  oppres- 
challenge  above  the  number  of  the  jury,  sion,  injustice,  or  interference,  as  his  po- 
shall  sutler  death  as  felons,  and  be  ex-  sition  makes  him  peculiarly  liable  to. 
eluded  and  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  Therefore,  as  the  guiding  and  directing 
clergy."  power,  taking  upon  ourselves  the  resppn- 
Here  is  certainly  a  law  stem  enough,  sibility  in  so  far  as  we  take  the  direction 
but  not  against  the  slave.  Here  is  pun-  of  his'  action,  we  should  save  him  so  far 
ishment  for  the  tempter,  but  none  for  the  as  in  our  power  lies  from  the  snares  of 
tempted.  The  punishment  for  the  runa-  the  tempter.  Our  reviewer  gives  sun- 
way  slave  is  never,  and  has  never  been,  dry  quotations  (or  at  least  purporting  to 
death.  In  the  act  of  actual  resistance,  be  such)  from  the  laws  of  other  states, 
he  is  certainly  liable  to  receive  death,  as  all  more  or  less  ferocious,  and  which,  not 
is  any  fugitive  from  law  while  resisting  having  a  general  law-library  at  hand,  it 
constituted  authorities, — but  there  is  not>  is  impossible  for  us  either  to  confirm  or 
and  never  has  been,  any  law  making  refute :  but  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
the  act  of  evasion  a  crime.  The  act  just  conclude,  in  a  series  of  assertions,  that 
quoted  against  the  person  inveigling  a  when  the  first  two  are  so  utterly  false  at 
stave  is  an  old  English  law,  and  a  strong  we  have  proved  the  above  to  be,  there  is 
disposition  has  existed  on  the  part  of  the  little  faith  to  be  attached  to  any  of  them. 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  repeal  it,  as  The  sweeping  assertion  so  constantly 
too  severe  for  the  offence.  The  action  made  that  our  laws  are,  in  their  general 
of  the  state  has  in  this  been  only  checked  bearing,  cruel  or  neglectful  of  the  slave 
by  abuse  and  mischievous  interference  is  entirely  unfounded.  The  truth  is,  that 
with  her  legislation.  In  our  own  opin-  our  laws  are  most  carefully  protective  of 
ion.  however,  it  is  an  act  which,  for  the  the  slave.  Our  reviewer  quotes  from  a 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  slave,  should  be  nameless  correspondent,  "  a  Barbadian 
kept  in  force.  The  object  of  it  is  to  by  birth,  who  has  him  self  owned  slaves," 
guard  Aim  from  the  attempts  of  evil-dis-  to  the  following  effect: 
posed  persons,  who,  either  with  a  view  "The  picture  of  American  slavery,  in 
of  gain,  would  abstract  the  slave  and  af-  Uncle  Tom,  is  not  the  less  faithful,  be- 
terwards  dispose  of  him  to  their  own  cause  a  stranger,  visiting  the  country 
profit,  or  else  maliciously  inveigle  him  sees  so  little  of  it ;  and  because  the  gen 
from  the  protection  and  direction  of  his  eral  conduct,  of  slave-owners  may  be  hu- 

visioo  for  daw  by  their  muter,,  and  to  seize  pro-  ™?ne'     The   WO'St  cases   no    one   seat. 

Ky of  cha  offender  for  the  Durpou.   Xvi.  imposes  Slavery  was  mitigated  in  our  West  In- 

i-.iL,!Pon£u  P*"0""  *Jl«uy  killing  a  stare,  and  aian  colonies  by  the  small  size  of  the 

mavy  line  for  unusual  and  immoderate  punishment  ■  i       •  i  *l       u      i      r     ..1  r 

or  slaves,   in  the  consolidated  statutes  of  Louis-  islands  and  the  check  of  public  opinion, 

inn.  ism,  art.  Slave*,  we  see  (p.  533)  that  disabled,  which  reaches  every  corner.     But  in  the 

or  old  slaves,  shall  be  provided  for  by  their  masters.  rpmnfc»  .lUfript*  nf  Amprira   tuu\  pvpii  of 

"it  shall  be  the  duty  of  masters  to  procure  sick  ™mo™  uismcis  oi  America,  ami  even  01 

slave*  an  spiritual  and  temporal  assistance."  old  Jamaica,  what  may  and  must  have  taken 

USa.J^!  ^.^tomtheir  children.  Children  piace  wnoil  every  master  was  a  law  to 

nnder  ten  shall  not  be  separated  from  their  parents,  f  •         m-) 

ele.,  etc.  (p.  543.)  Evidence  of  slaves  may  be  received  nimselt  5  •' 

m  the  trial  of  slaves,   in  the  Louisiana  Cazette,  ss       This  reasoning  is  funny  enough.  What 

Sir  back  aa  1806,  now  before  us,  there  is  an  adver-  :„  *k~  om^um*  «f  ;*  2      tVlior.  a' man  <rofa 

Ifaeuent  or  aslavc  to  be  sold  by  public  authority,  In  ls  ™  a"10™*  J*  it  ?      \Y  hen  a  mail  gels 

of  her  being  ill-treated  and  not  proper-  Ollt  of  the  reach  of  legal  authority,  in  re- 


named Mary;  Wooing  to  krTvi  LaVfnV,  incon-  were  He  witnintne  grasp 

sequence  of  the  maltreatment  of  her  master.  would  be  punished.      Therefore  the  laws 

By  order  of  the  Judge  of  the  County ^Court  of  Or-  are  fc^      The  worst  eases  no  one  sees! 

AoW  ism,  1805.  ' b  (how  the  gentleman  finds  out  their  ex 
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istence  it  is  hard  to  determine,  bat  let  lated  against  them  by  the  Edinburgh 
us  see  his  corollary,)  the refore  the  system  Review,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Copper.  &c, 
is  heinous  which  does  not  punish  them,  examined  and  refuted  by  James  Mc- 
The  general  conduct  of  slave-owners  is,  it  Queen,'7  and  published  in  London,  a.d., 
is  acknowledged,  humane — but>  as  it  is  1824  ?  If  ever  corrupt  witnesses  and 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  very  bitter,  prejudiced  falsehood,  were  held 
wicked  individuals  in  some  very  remote  up  to  shame  and  obloquy,  here  we  have 
districts,  where  "  the  master  is  a  law  to  damning  proof  against  the  so-called  re- 
himself'' therefore  the  laws  which  endea-  formers,  who,  to  satisfy  a  malevolent 
ror  to  take  such  master  under  their  cog-  spite,  or  to  gratify  a  sentimental  whim, 
nizance  are  heinous  and  infamous.  The  rushed  headlong  to  the  ruin  of  an  inno- 
facts  in  the]  gentleman's  letter  are  en-  cent  and  prosperous  people.  We  think 
tirely  laudatory  of  our  system.  For  the  it  is  Sterne  who  has  beautifully  remarked 
imaginary  horrors,  not  we,  but  himself,  that  "  when  it  is  once  determined  that  i 
must  be  answerable.  Those  crimes  that  lamb  shall  be  offered  up,  there  may  be 
no  one  seen,  enjoy,  unfortunately,  all  the  sticks  enough  found  under  any  hedge  to 
world  over,  impunity  from  punishment,  complete  the  sacrifice/'7  Jamaica  wa 
Would  the  reviewer  and  his  Barbadian  doomed  (delendu  est  Carthago),  and  the 
friend  inveut  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  they  scarce  vital  wrecks  of  her  once  trium- 
would  certainly  immortalize  themselves,  phant  prosperity  now  alone  remain  to 
Let  us  imagine  such  a  style  of  reasoning  show  wnat  ianatics  can  accomplish.  Bat, 
applied  to  any  system  but  our  own,  and  says  the  reviewer,  we  cite  legal  does- 
where  is  the  egregious  fool  to  receive  it  ?  ments.  Ah !  that  is  distressing,  and  we 
Nothing  goes  farther  to  prove  the  igno-  must  give  way  before  such  authority, 
rant  vehemence  of  our  accusers  than  however  the  darkest  perjury  may  have 
such  blind  argument.  The  reviewer  been  concerned  in  the  concocting  of 
then  goes  on  to  cite  from  "  the  disgust-  them.  We  are  then  condemned  in  the 
ing  details  of  facts  taken  from  legal  do-  case  of  our  brethren  of  Jamaica.  Legd 
cuments;"  "information  sworn  before  documen ts  cannot  be  disputed, 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  occasion  of  "  But,"  says  somebody.  "  one  of  the 
the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  West  In-  maxims  which  the  devil  in  a  late  visit 
dian  Colonies."  We  might  easily  plead  upon  earth  left  to  his  disciples  is,  whet 
here  that  West  Indian  slavery  is  not  our  onco  you  have  got  up,  kick  tne  stool  from 
slavery,  and  that  the  laws  of  England,  under  you.,;  Our  reviewer  evidently 
not  ours,  were  answerable  for  the  atroci-  thinks  himself  safely  mounted  now,  and, 
ties  there  described.  But  we  will  be  Lord!  what  a  hurry  he  is  in  to  kick 
more  just  to  human  nature.  These  facts  away  the  stool  of  legal  documents! 
are  generally  as  false  as  those  imputed  to  Some  half-dozen  pages  or  so  after  his 
the  working  of  the  system  with  us.  The  remarks  upon  Jamaica  documents,  tav- 
statements  there  adduced  bear  upon  their  ing  got  his  readers  into  a  fine  swing  of 
face  the  impress  of  irrationality — many  sentimental  horrors,  he  thinks  apparently 
of  them  are  pAysi*ca%  impossible,  and,  for  it  is  high  time  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  rest,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any  the  Rev.  gentleman  from  the  lower  re- 
people  should  so  combine  the  traits  of  gions,  and  with  a  quick  glance  round- 
civilization  and  brutal  barbarism.  One  not,  we  presume,  without  a  furtive  wink 
or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  put  at  the  knowing  ones — he  gives  a  most 
down.  A  people  is  civilized  or  baroa-  vigorous  kick  at  the  said  stool,  just  as  an 
reus.  In  the  transition  state  of  semi-civ-  unfortunate  wight  on  the  opposite  side  of 
ilization  they  maybe  neither  entirely,  the  argument  was  triumphantly  climbinj 
but  to  be  both  is  impossible.    A  nation  thereon. 

must  either  rise  to  the  one  or  sink  to  the        '"An  American  writer,"  he  exclaims 

other  condition.    We  do  not  deny  that  a  indignantly,  "  An  American  writer  of  t 

nation  of  men  may  be  morally  brutes :  book,  entitled  England's  Glory  and  her 

but  we  do  deny  that  a  nation  of  civilized  Shame,  gives  the  result  of  his  obsem- 

and  enlightened  Christian  men — fellow-  tions  during  a  tour  in  the  manufacturing 

citizens  of  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  districts  of  England,  and  draws  a  raosUp- 

ceutury,  can  be  so.    Further :  has  our  palling  picture  of  the  misery  and  degn- 

reviewer  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  work  dation  of  the  manufacturers,  to  the  great 

entitled ''The  West  Indian  Colonies;  the  consolation,  no  doubt,  of  the  American 

calumnies  and  misrepresentations  circu-  slave-owners,  who  are  thus  left  satisfied 
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that  if  slavery  is  a  bad  thing,  there  is  no  society,  little  heeding  what  poisonous 

alternative  but  something  worse.    Now,  skum  and  froth  may  thus  be  floated  to 

we  happen  to  have  ascertained,  through  the  surface ;  and  lauds  himself  at  last, 

the  medium  of  a  gentleman,  who  per*  like  a  Robespierre,  or  his  petty  imitators 

sonally  knew  the  author,  that  he  set  foot  in  revolutionizing,  a  Buxton,  a  Clarkson, 

in  Europe,  but  con coc tea  his  work  partly  or  a  Stevens,  even  in  the  chaotic  ruin 

from  blue-books,    and,  perhaps,  partly  which  his  madness  has  effected.   France 

from  imagination.    It  must  however  be  rose  from  her  ashes  to  run  a  new  course 

added,  in  fairness  to  the  author,  that  he  of  greatness  and  of  madness.     For  Ja- 

was  probably  not  aware  of  the  amount  maica,  alas !  there  seems  no   phepnix 

of  misrepresentation  some  of  these  blue-  life.'7 

books  contain.  They  are  the  reports  of  Our  reviewers  and  commentators  ge- 
(he  evidence  taken  before  the  commit-  nerally  lay  a  constant  stress  upon  the 
tee  on  the  ten-hours' bill;  a  work  which  "  uncontrolled  power17  which  they  sup- 
too  much  resembled  a  supposed  botani-  pose  the  slave-owner  to  possess.  Wo 
cal  examination  of  a  certain  farm  and  would  fain  convince  them  that  in  truth 
garden,  resulting  in  a  collection  of  a  no  such  power  exists.  This  bugbear  is 
few  nettles  out  of  one  field,  and  four  or  the  offspring  of  their  own  distempered 
five  thistles  out  of  another,  and  a  hand-  imagination. 

ful  of  groundsel  from  the  garden,  repre-  "  Although  slaves,  by  the  Act  of  1740, 

tenting  these  as  the  produce  of  the  estate.77  are  declared  to  be  chattels  personal  yet 

So  much  for  legal  documents.     Excel-  they  are  also,  in  our  law,  considered  as 

lent  they  are  against  the  slave-holder,  persons  with  many  rights  and  liabilities, 

bat  o7  the  other  side — bah!   kick  the  civil  and  criminal.'7     (Vide  Negro  Law 

stool    over,    and    lo !    your    antagonist  of  South  Carolina,  collected  and  digested 

is  sprawling  on  his  back.    And  so  Ja-  by  J.  B.  O'Neall,  chapter  2d,  section 

maica  witnesses  were  rights  and  ten-  HthJ 

hoars'  bill  witnesses  were  wrong.  Docu-  "  By  the  Act  of  1821,  the  murder  of  a 

ments  here— documents  there.    White,  slave  is  declared  to  be  a  felony,  with- 

they  are ;    presto,  black.     True,  they  out  the  beneiit  of  clergy.77    (lb.  ib.  seo- 

are;    presto,    false.      Pretty  jugglery!  tion  15.) 

and  worthy  of  all  admiration !  "  To  constitute  the  murder  of  a  slave, 

Too  truly  has  Mr.  McQueen  remarked  no  other  ingredients  are  necessary  than 

in  his  work  upon  Jamaica,  of  which  we  buch  as  enter  into  the  offence  of  murder 

but    now    made    mention,    that    "  the  at  common  law.     So  the  killing  on  sud- 

French  Revolution,  which,  with  its  in-  den  heat  and  passion  is  the  same  as 

famous  principles,  convulsed  the  world,  manslaughter.77     (Ib.  ib.  section  16.) 

boasted  to  have  been  built  upon  the  "An  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  a 

very  foundations  on  which  Mr.  Clarkson  slave  by  shooting  at  him,  held  to  be  a 

grounds  his  charge  against  the  West  misdemeanor    (State   vs.    Maim),    and 

India   Colonies,  namely,     '  Nature  and  indictable  as  assault  with  intent  to  kill 

Reason  /'     Nature  and  Reason  are  truly  and  murder.77     (Ib.  ib.  section  17.) 

high  authorities,  but  too  often,  like  the  "  The  unlawful  whipping  or  beating 

cheating  oracles  of  old,  do  they  render  a  of  any  slave,  without  sufficient  provoca- 

doubtful  response,  the  erroneous  inter-  tion,  by  word,  or  act)  is  a  misdemeanor, 

pretation  of  whicn  becomes  a  snare  to  and  subjects  the  offender,  on  conviction, 

the  feet)  and  a  pit  of  destruction  to  the  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  6  months, 

hasty  interpreter  of  destiny.     Long  and  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500.    (Ib.  ib. 

laborious  is  the  task  of  him  who  would  section  18.) 

read  the  truth.  Like  the  worshipper  at  "The  Act  of  1740,  requires  the  own- 
the  cave  of  Trophonius.  a  life-long  sad-  ers  of  slaves  to  provide  tnem  with  surli- 
ness, a  wearing  out  of  soul  and  body,  cient  clothing,  covering,  and  food;  and 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  great  reality,  if  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  owners, 
is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  its  acquisition,  respectively,  are  declared  to  be  liable 
The  enthusiast  seldom  reaches  it. —  to  be  informed  against,  subjected  to  fine, 
Blindly  zealous,  ignorant ly  active,  in  &c.  (Ib.  ib.  section  25.) 
proportion  as  he  has  the  least  certain  "  It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  state,— 
foundation  for  his  opinions,  he  defends  that  an  owner  cannot  abandon  a  slave 
them  with  impulsive  fervor;  stirs,  in  needing  either  medical  treatment,  care, 
ftjiatio  haste,  toe  bubbling  cauldron  of  food,  or  raiment.    If  he  does,  he  will  be 
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liable  to  any  one  who  may  furnish  the  can  be  inflicted  on  a  man  in  this  life 

same."     (lb.  ib.  section  27.)  worse  than  slavery  in  the  fact  that  the 

"  By  act  of  1740,  slaves  are  protected  punishment  affixed  to  crimes  committed 

from  labor  on  the  Sabbath-day.     The  by  the  slaves  is  always  death.    Cases  of 

violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect  sub-  arson,  theft\  and  burglary,  which  would 

jects  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  £5  current  be  comparatively  lightly  dealt  with,  if 

money,  equal  in  value  to  $3.70  for  every  committed  by  white  men,  are  all  death 

slave  so  worked."    (Ib.  ib.  section  28.)*  to  the  slave."    And  then  comes  a  flourish 

Surely  these  should  suffice  to  show  from  the  il  Cincinnati  Herald,"  ending 
that  the  owner's  power  is  not  "  uncon-  with  a  marvelously  ferocious,  "  He  can 
trolled."  However  he  may  evade  the  be  killed.  Let  him  be  killed." 
law  when  he  hides  himselt  in  the  "re-  "  We  should  very  much  like  to  know* 
mote  districts''  of  which  the  Barbadian  as  the  old  song  saith,  whether  our  re- 
ex-planter  discourses,  he  is  kept  in  check  viewer  means  to  claim  exemption  from 
so  Ion?  as  the  arm  of  the  law  is  long  all  response  and  dispute,  for  himself  as 
enough  to  reach  him.  Wo  presume  that  well  as  for  Mrs.  Stowe,  on  the  plea  of  the 
every  country  has  some  point  within  its  unattackableness  of  works  of  fiction.  Is 
limits,  where  law  penetrates  with  diffl-  Ai>  article,  too,  a  so-called  work  of  fiction? 
cult  v.  England,  too,  has  her  moors  and  Verily,  whether  or  not  he  claim  for  it 
her  nigh-roads ;  aye,  and — perhaps  worse  the  merh\  we  must  give  our  mite  of  ap> 
than  either — the  purblind  alleys  of  her  probation  to  the  inventive  genius  there* 
great  cities,  where  crime  boldly  treads,  m  displayed.  Truly,  it  is  lull  of  u  most 
or  cunningly  hides  herself.  But  surely  quaint  and  admirable  inventions."  For 
not  therefore  shall  we  say,  because  her  tear,  however,  that  some  simple  block- 
laws  are  sometimes  inefficient,  that  all  heads  should  really  imagine  that  oar 
are  iniquitous.  Our  reviewer  triumph-  talented  brother  of  the  quill  meant  thest 
antly  remarks  that  the  opponents  of  witty  sallies  to  be  taken  as  literal  troth, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  not  denying  the  possibility,  we  will,  for  the  benefit  of  such  dundei- 
virtually  admit  the  truth  of  ner  state-  pates,  answer  his  statements  seriously' 
ments.  Upon  the  same  principle  of  ar-  The  reviewer  will  find,  by  a  glance  at 
gument,  what  fearful  pictures  might  as  the  statutes  of  England,  that  arson  and 
possibilities  be  deducect  from  the  institu-  burglary  are  both  in  his  own  happy  land 
lions  of  every  existing  state  of  society !  punishable  with  death.  In  most  of  oar 
What  law. — what  bond. — what  tie,—  states,  we  believe, — and  certainly  ia 
might,  not  be  abolished  it  possible  abuse  South  Carolina,  from  which  we  write, 
were  sufficient  to  condemn  it?  Ruler  —the  old  English  law  is  for  these 
and  subject — servant  and  master, — pa-  crimes  retained  in  force,  alike  for  wsdi 
rent  and  child, — husband  and  wife. —  and  black.  For  theft^  we  have  abolished 
cast  all  to  the  winds !  These  may  be,  the  more  severe  punishment  still  retain- 
nay,  more. — these  are  all  abused, — daily  ed  by  English  law,  (which  frequently,  as 
abused, — brutally  abused.  "  Nature  and  the  learned  reviewer  no  doubt  knows. 
Reason !"  cries  the  old  school  of  god-  pronounces  death  as  the  penalty  for  the 
improvers.  " Higher-law!"  responds  the  purloining  of  a  few  shillings'  worth  of 
new.  On !  on !  what  next  ?  Where  property.)  and  have  substituted,  accord- 
shall  we  destroy  ?  Say  ye,  "  what  mg  to  the  offence,  lighter  punishment 
next  V  Ask  ye  "where  f"  Nay,  His  a  alike  for  white  and  Hack.  For  botk,  the 
foolish  prejudice  to  doubt.  Sweep  every  legal  penalty  is  the  same.  One  diflin- 
thing !  everywhere !  The  Goth  and  the  ence.  nowever,  we  must  acknowledge. 
Vandal  of  old  found  something  to  spare,  While  the  law  is  the  same  for  both,  there 
— something  to  respect.  Not  so  our  in-  is,  it  must  be  confessed^  great  inequality 
novators.  Excelsior/  Communism  and  in  the  administering  of  it  Justice ii no 
Fraternity! — Barbarism  and  Brutality!  longer  even-handed.  One  side  may 
God  of  Heaven !  pity  this  world  which  often  escape  the  law,  which  rigorously 
Thou  hast  made !  pursues  the  other.    But  which  is  ill 

The  reviewer  says  "  there  is  a  plain  We  fear  our  transatlantic    friends  viO 

admission  on  the  part  of  the  Slave  State  hardly  credit  us,  when  we  answer:  fli 

Legislatures  that  there  is  nothing  that  negro.    And  yet  the  thing  explains  iUelf 

*  n..»  r   ...         i .    .      t        -  o    .v  r.  easily  enough !    The  white  man,  ea- 

*  But  for  the  complete  slave  lawa  of  South  Caro-  „M»Zu:„~  „;L„  *uA  _:   i.* c  ™\IZ.  u 

Una  and  other  Southern  Stale*,  eee  De  Bow'a  Indue-  ©reaching  upon  the  rights  of  society  Df> 

trial Reeourcoa,  Art.  "Slavery."  comes  a  public  nniai^^  which  it  tt 
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to  keep  in  check,  and  the  the  indulgence  of  his  own  vices ;  but  he 

means  of  so  doing  is  by  such  bodily  is,  in  return  for  this  constraint,  insured  a 

lint  and  suffering  as  snail  hold  him  comfortable  maintenance    for    himself 

tar  of  future  transgression.      It  is,  and  family  under  all  circumstances ;  in 

ifore,  to  the  interest  of  society  that  sickness  and  in  health ;  in  feeble  youth 

lould  be  punished,  and  he  is  punish-  and  in  tottering  age  ;  through  good  re- 

scordingly.    The  negro,  under  simi-  port  and  through  evil  report.     Even  in 

circumstances,  will  often  have  his  his  vices  he  is  saved  from  that  lowest 

fcer  to  stand  between  him  and  the  degradation  of  unprotected  misery  which 

For  offences  not  too  notoriously  the  white  man  must  meet.    The  lowest 

linal,  indemnification  from  the  mas-  slave  cannot  sink  to  the  degradation  of 

to  ttie  injured  person,  oftenest  ends  the  outcast  white, 

■flair  altogether.    Where  the  state  "  The  amount  of  toil,  the  time  allow- 

roeecutor  is  not  forced  to  take  cog-  ed  for  rest,  are  dictated  solely  by  the 

ice  of  the  offence,  the  master  can  master." 

lently  buy  off  individual  prosecu-  This  is  untrue.  The  law,  as  we  have 
and  both  interest  and  humanity  in-  shown,  protects  the  slave  from  Sabbath- 
I  him  to  do  so.  Interest,  because  day  labor,  and  another  section  (vide 
Jave,  unenfeebled  by  imprisonment  O'Neall's  Digest  chap.  2d,  section  29), 
•tripes,  is  a  valuable  property  for  part  of  an  old  English  act,,  limits  his 
;h  he  is  willing  to  pay ;  humanity,  labor  to  from  14  to  15  hours  per  day. 
use  the  sla^e,  in  his  childlike,  dc-  The  time  here  allotted  for  labor  is,  how- 
lent  position,  becomes  to  him  a  part  ever,  so  much  more  than  is  now  requir- 
4£  which  he  would  rather  correct  ed  of  the  slave  that  the  law  is  in  fact 
.  the  mercy  of  a  father  than  the  of  non-effect.  The  working  hours  are 
irity  of  a  judge.  He  buys  him  off  in  South  Carolina  from  8  to  12,  varying 
owe.-  Society  is  satisfied,  because  with  the  season  and  exigencies  of  the 
Blaster  thus  renders  himself  the  vir-  crop,  with  occasional  intermission  of 
sponsor  of  the  slave,  making  it  his  holidays  and  half  holidays,   which,    if 

interest  to  prevent  further  misdc-  "dictated  solely  by  the  master,"  are  not> 
nor.  The  negro  gets  his  whipping,  we  presume,  on  that  account  to  be  con- 
home  to  warm  himself  by  his  fire,  sidered  as  obnoxious.  If  the  duchesses 
perhaps  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  of  Stafford-house  could  be  instrumental 
mo,"  who  thinks,  "dat  kind  o'  Iashin  in  giving  to  each  of  their  tenants  an  oc- 
5T  nut  nigga,"  while  the  white  man  casional  merry  holiday,  it  is  scarcely  to 
» the  double  infliction  of  imprison-  be  presumed  that  their  vassals  would 
jft  and  stripes.  In  England,  for  a  take  it  in  dudgeon,  because  inconsistent 
ilar  offence,  if  mercy  so  tempered  with  their  dignity  as  men. 
toe,  (as  we  know  it  now  oftenest  does.)  "  He  may  be  separated  from  his  fami- 
ar  as  to  spare  life,  the  offender  is  ly."     "He  can  make  no  contracts,  has 

with  that  to  escape,  banished  from  no  legal  right  to  property." 

th  and  home,  wife  and  children,  a  And  yet,  as  a  facU  there  is  lesssepara- 

raced  exile  to he  knows   not  tion  among  negro  families  than  among 

her.  whites.     Starvation  drives  harder  than 

le  reviewer  gives  what  he  calls  a  the  hardest  master.   The  property  of  the 

4  of  our  slave  •  laws,— containing  slave,  for  property  he  always  to  a  cer- 

een  propositions,  almost  every  one  tain  extent  has.  he  holds  by  a  stronger 

rhich  either  places  ihings  in  their  tenure,  upheld  as  he  is  by  his  master's 

«t  light,  or  are  in  their  grossest  state-  protection,  than  many  a  poor  freeman 

U  utterly  untrue.    His  proposition  who,  by  taxes    and  tithes,   individual 

the  labor  of  the  slave  is  compulsory  trickery  and  legal  frauds,  finds  himself 

uncompensated,  we  answer  by  say-  juggled  out  of  every  right  but  that  of 

*hat  he  receives  a  very  much  larger  dying  unprotected,  grateful  to  the  disease 

pensation  in  actual  value,  in  housiug,  which  opens  his  prison  door, 

wd,  and  in  raiment,  than  the  half-  "  Ho  cannot  bear  witness  against  the 

red  artisan  of  many  a  proud  metro-  white  man." 

i.     He  is.  it  is  true,  obliged,  in  proper  Granted — and    properly  cannot — nor 

ther  and  when  in  health,  to  do  nis  would  the  witness  of  a  similar  class  be 

:.     He  has  not  the  right  by  idleness  taken  as  of  much  weight  in  England 

rnnkenness  to  starve  his  family  for  against  their  aristocratic  masters.  Every 
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man  in  England  is,  legally,  free  to  say  consists  in  the  fact  that  his  owner  may 
what  he  pleases,  but  dares  any  man  say  bring  suit  and  recover  the  price  of  his 
that  there  is  not  a  gag  upon  the  mouth  body,  in  case  his  life  is  taken." 
of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  poor  ?  that  1ms  is  wilfully  false.  Our  law  neces- 
his  witness  is  of  material  weight  against  sarily  forbids,  as  afgeneral  rule,  thestrik- 
his  lordly  ruler  ?  The  word  of  the  law  ing  of  a  white  man  bv  a  negro,  unlesi 
matters  little,  and  whatever  its  letter  under  command,  or  in  defence  of  his 
may  be,  the  testimony  of  a  lower  and  master.  The  negro,  whether  bond  or 
therefore  of  necessity  a  jealous  class —  free,  cannot  therefore  be  guilty  of  man- 
of  an  ignorant  and  therefore  of  necessity  slaughter.  In  killing  a  white  man,  he 
an  easily  corruptible  class — is  and  therefore  becomes  always  guilty  of  lirrar- 
should  always  be  taken  with  a  reserva-  der,  unless  the  case  falls,  as  many  are 
tion.  Upon  the  same  judicious  principle  judged  to  do,  under  the  head  of  exens- 
of  guarding  againstjealousy,  corruption  able  homicide.  An  express  act  too 
and  prejudice,  the  English  law  requires  gives  to  the  courts,  trying  any  negro  nn- 
that  a  man  should  be  judged  by  his  der  the  law  of  murder,  the  power," when 
peers.  A  man  of  the  people  cannot  sit  any  favorable  circumstances  appear,  to 
upon  a  jury  to  judge  the  guilt  of  a  noble,  mitigate  his  punishment.  (Vide  OTfcalFs 
Tne  jealousies  of  rank  as  well  as  the  Digest,  Chapter  iii.)  It  is  intentional 
prejudice  of  ignorance  must  be  guarded  misrepresentation  of  this  law  to  say  that 
against  So  far  we  grant,  but  the  re-  a  negro  must  stand  still  and  be  murder- 
viewer  adds,  to  the  clause  quoted  by  us,  ed;  that  his  master  jptiay  recover  the 
that  slaves  cannot  bear  witness  against  price  of  his  body.  No  negro  defending 
the  white  man  when  "such  testimony  nimself  against  a  murderous  attack 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  slave  ;  but  would  be  held  guilty.  The  case  would 
they  may  give  testimony  against  a  fel-  come  under  the  act  as  excusable  horn- 
low-slave,  or  free  colored  man,  even  in  icide.  We  have  already  shown  that 
cases  affecting  life,  if  the  master  is  to  the  murder  of  a  negro  is  equally  punish* 
reap  the  advantage  of  it."  able  with  that  of  a  white  man,  and  his 
Certainly  we  are  hence  to  conclude,  master,  or  any  other  being  proved  guilty, 
without  any  unfair  reading,  that  he  can  may  be  hung  for  iL 
give  such  testimony  for  the  benefit  of  a  ''  The  slave  is  entirely  unprotected  ii 
white  man,  and  that  he  can  only  give  his  domestic  relations." 
testimony  against  the  slave  when  his  False  again.  He  is  protected  by  the 
master  is  to  reap  the  advantage.  Both  master  and  through  the  master, 
propositions  are  equally  false.  He  can  "  The  operation  of  the  laws  tends  to 
forbear  witness  against  a  white  man,  deprive  slaves  of  religious  instruction 
and  can  always  do  so  against  a  negro,  and  consolation." 


m„"    s'?ve  ™ay  be  PumsJiec   at  his  tutes.    The  habit    f  . 

master's  discretion,  without  trial   with-  admit  8,aTeg  t0  M    laoeg     f  g^ 

W^ffL!!!.TS  i Cgi?1  re<lre8S'  Wh^er  certain  P^  of  churches  being  gene*£ 
™»,t5^C„  f  ralf°r^ag,nar>''.andre  *y  8et  a»defor  *«*  though  we  taw 
£w!f,^?  *  e  8ame  vespol,°  seenanromeofonrhandwmestaiidnMl 

chre'toapS^  "  Pere°"S  ^  ^   tff* 'Chrfh3  J**"*'™- 
w^  !,«„«  ivJ!  JL        *   i  *    v         seated  in  front  of  their  masters  and  m* 

in^lh^   wwSn?nq      ?h  "1  act  °how:  tresses  along  the  aisles,  or  at  the  foot  of 

*i*   r   wh!PP'n*  wlt.hou  -sufficient  the  pulpit  oFthe  altar.  Places  of  worship 

K^^JtW    T^f1*    ra,8?°-  are,  Vsides,  frequently  built  by  oM 

meaner.    Another  act  (vide  O'Neall's  for  their  special  accommodation.* 

Digest^  chapter  n.  section  21)  prescribes  ulMrim  . *T       .   a.        .     lA  .          ... 

the  punishment  for  maimina  ox  "any  ^V*4  »  »  trying  feult  ma  «** 

other  cruel  punishment."     "this  provi-  Tn  W rfon8ldered  highly  cnnunml  ■  a 

sion,   it  has  been  held,  extends  to  any  slV*'    Tne  8Vae  5"™ces  which  cost  a 

cruel  beating  of  a  slave."  ?™ite  man  a  few  dollars  only  are  pan- 

"  The   slave  (says  the  reviewer)  not  lshable  m  the  neSro  Wlth  death." 

being  allowed  to  resist  a  white  man,  un-  ♦  ^^  m  n^  ta  Ntw.0ftoM^  ^  tU,„r, 

der  any  circumstances,  his  only  safety  freqiemij  raptor  rtgviar -h-r^u*-  toihnr**«L 
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False  as  the  rest.    We  have  already  men^  therefore,  works  entirely  in  our 

answered  a  similar  accusation  above.  favor,  but  we  think  that  such  an  asser- 

"The  whole  power  of  the  law  is  ex-  tion  claims  too  much.  Slavery  does  ex- 
erted to  keep  slaves  in  a  state  of  the  ist  quite  independently  of  law,  and  ex- 
lowest  ignorance."  ists,  too,  in  a  form  scarcely,  we  presume, 

False,  again.  There  is  a  law  of  South  more  soothing  than  ours  to  the  feelings 
Carolina,  we  do  not  know  how  far  ex-  of  our  friends  and  advisers  the  Stafford- 
tending  to  other  states,  forbidding  that  house  ladies  and  North  British  review- 
slaves  should  be  taugnt  to  read.  For  ers.  They  will  hardly  contend  that  it  is 
ourselves  we  consider  this  act  as  one  law  which  gives  his  majesty  of  Dahomy 
which  would  be  better  repealed  as  use-  the  right  to  roast  his  slaves,  as  wo  have 
less  and  of  non-effect.  Its  object  was  to  noticed  above.  Law  is  the  defence  of 
prevent  the  circulation  of  incendiary  the  weak  against  the  strong.  What  need 
writings.  To  this  purpose,  however,  it  of  law,  where  power  is  supreme  ? 
is  worse  than  ineffectual.  It  does  not  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther," 
prevent  and  has  the  usual  effect  of  ex-  is  the  fiat  of  law.  Bad  laws  are  weak 
citing  a  desire  for  forbidden  fruit.  Still,  laws,  inefficient  laws.  They  do  not  suf- 
even  with  this  impulse,  book-learning  is  ficiently  protect,  and  therefore  are  they 
so  contrary  to  negro-nature,  that  there  is  bad.  An  oppressive  law  is  so,  not  be- 
the  smallest  possible  disposition  to  seek  cause  there  is  in  the  law  any  power  of 
it,  although  it  is  notorious  with  us  that  oppression,  but  because  the  individual 
every  negro,  who  chooses  to  take  the  or  party  imposing  it,  has  the  might  which 
trouble  to  learn,  may  be  taught  to  read  he  or  they  choose  to  abuse,  and  there  is 
in  spite  of  the  law,  and  very  generally  no  power  in  the  law  sufficiently  strong 
by  the  children  even  of  his  owners.  The  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  despot  who 
law  is  based  upon  a  false  principle,  in-  makes  a  law  giving  to  himself  the  right 
asmuch  as  it  was  intended  for  an  object  of  confiscating  the  property  of  his  sub- 
to  which  it  must  necessarily  prove  inef-  jects  under  certain  circumstances,  how- 
ficient,  and,  like  all  such,  as  an  tin  fail-  ever  whimsical  or  tyrannical,  does  not 
ing  consequence,  falls  of  itself  dead,  exercise  his  confiscations  in  right  of  the 
without  the  legal  form  of  repeal.  Grant-  power  given  by  the  law.  but  by  the 
ing,  however,  that  it  were  in  full  force,  power  which  is  inherent  in  himself,  his 
would  it  in  fact  do  more  than  to  place  circumstances  or  position ;  and  the  law, 
the  negro  on  a  level  with  the  corres-  even  such  as  it  is,  is  a  virtual  acknow- 
ponding  classes  of  other  nations  ?  How  lodgment  of  some  limit  to  that  power. 
much  book-learning  does  a  man  get-,  He  does  not  confiscate  under  all  circum- 
when  rest  and  sleep  must  be  cheated  of  stances,  but  under  such  and  such.  The 
their  dues  to  fill  the  hungry  stomach  by  government  imposing  an  unjust  law  does 
manual  toil?  Ignorance  moreover  does  so,  not  through  any  power  of  the  law, 
not  consist  in  the  mere  deficiency  of  but  because,  having  the  superior  might 
knowledge  in  one's  spelling-book.  The  which  enables  it  to  enforce  an  unjust 
slave-negro  of  our  United  States,  in  spite  demand,  it  will  not  allow  the  law  to  be 
of  his  inferiority  of  race,  stands  higher  made  sufficiently  strong  to  check  its  ra- 
in the  scale  of  being,  is  better  informed  parity.  The  wolf  robs,  not  through  the 
in  the  duties  of  life,  more  polished  and  law.  but  through  want  of  the  law.  Law 
humanized  by  association — in  short,  is  is  tiie  voice  of  reason  curbing  the  rule 
the  higher  man,  than  the  wretched  off-  of  might.  It  is  never  a  bestower  of 
casts  of  a  nobler  race  which  crowd  the  power,  but  a  check,  however  feeble 
streets  and  lanes  of  every  densely  po-  and  inefficient  that  check  may  be.  The 
poJated  metropolis.  Our  reviewer  sneers  nation  which  rebels  against  oppressive 
at  ns  that  slavery  can  only  be  sustained  laws,  combats  not  for  the  abolition,  but 
by  the  help  of  the  law :  that  law  must  for  the  better  regulating  of  law.  A  re- 
u come  in  to  defend  and  maintain  it."  volution  which  seeks  to  abolish  law, 
If  this  be  so,  ho  only  proves  that  slavery  must  end  necessarily  in  despotism.  Per- 
is not  barbarism, — is  not  despotic  power,  feet  codes  of  law  are  not  to  bo  looked 
—is  not  lawless  might.  Every  mstitu-  for  in  an  imperfect  world,  and  ours  are 
tion  of  civilized  society  requires  to  be  doubtless  faulty  enough.  It  is  something, 
maintained  and  defended  by  law ; —  however,  to  know,  that  they  are  no 
maintained  and  defended  against  lawless  worse  than  those  of  contemporary  na- 
barbarism  and  brutal  force.    This  argu-  tions,  and  that  in  their  results  the  sum 
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of  comfort  and  enjoyment  is  at  least  as  models  of  moral  excellence  V7  Land  and 

great  for  humanity  as  under  any  other  glory  should,  indeed,  be  to  the  system 

system.  .  which  could  produce  such  characters. 

Here  again  we  subject  ourselves  to  Mrs.  Stowe  has,  however,  mistaken  her 
the  sneers  of  the  reviewer,  who,  because  ground.  Her  black  angels  are  as  hard 
a  common  ground  of  defence  with  us,  is  to  find  as  her  white  devils ;  both  being 
to  show  how  much  the  position  of  our  creations  whose  existence  belongs  to  the 
negro  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  white  terra  incognita  of  her  own  brain.  The 
slave  of  other  countries,  remarks :  "  The  neirro  is  neither  the  strangely  perfect, 
way  that  this  argument  is  pushed  would  delicately  sensitive  being  thus  describ- 
seem  to  imply  that  better  must  mean  al-  ed  at  one  moment  by  the  negrophilitts, 
ways  good.i}  Truly  this  is  laughable  nor  yet  the  degraded  brute  which  in 
enough.  If  better  does  not  mean  always  the  next  breath  they  would  represent 
good,  it  certainly  does  mean  always  him.  The  negro  is  not  a  degraded,  hut 
better ;  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  essentially  a  lower  man.  By  nature  i 
madman  to  abandon  better  because  it  grown-up  child,  he  requires  the  author- 
was  not  good,  and  to  take  worse  instead,  lty  and  the  indulgence,  the  checks  mad 
It  is  a  most  legitimate  and  a  strong  ar-  the  privileges  accorded  to  his  younger 
gument  to  prove  that,  however  we  must  prototype.  Such  he  enjoys  under  oar 
acknowledge  some  faults  in  a  system,  system ;  a  system  not  perfect,  but  per- 
there  is  in  the  casting  up  of  results  none  feet  ion  able,  and  requiring  only  to  be  let 
other  found  to  surpass  it.  Pro  qptimo  alone  in  its  natural  progress  to  deve- 
est  minime  mains.  lop  itself  to  fuller  proportions  of  beany 

The  reviewer  argues  that  with  the  and  symmetry, 
freeman  (so-called)  "no  legislative  res-       Our  u  North  British  "  reviewer  devotei 

triction  sets  any  limit  to  his  improve-  some  pages  to  prove  that  the  slave  does 

menf."    This  is  not  exactly  true  ;   but  not  like  slavery,  and  adduces  advertise- 

granting  it  were  so,  want,   poverty  and  merits,  &c,  to  convince  the  world  tint 

starvation  set  frightful  barriers,  to  over-  he  frequently  attempts  to  escape  from  it 

leap  which,  no  legislative  permit  <nves  We  should  be  delighted  to  discover  that 

the  power.  Where  is  the  master  so  hard  there  was  any  locality  or  condition  in 

as  poverty?  where  the  driver  so  pitiless  life,  where  every  individual  in  it  Use* 

as  starvation  ?     The  average  condition  his  position.      Does  the  Irish  beggar, 

of  man  under  any  government  is  a  pretty  sleeping  in  his  ditch,  like  his  ?     Does  the 

fair  criterion  of  the  encouragement  which  starving  artisan  of   England   like  hat 

such  government  gives  to  his  improve-  Does  the  hungry  mother,  of  the  same 

ment.    A  strange  inconsistency  in  the  prosperous  land,  who  poisons  her  babe, 

arguments  of  negrophilists  generally  is  that  the  survivors  may  for  a  time  subo* 

a  constant  lamentation  over  the  degra-  upon  the  paltry  pension  of  a  burial  chiK 

dation  of  the  negro,  while,  if  we  are  to  like  hers!    Such  fearful  instances  may 

believe  their  descriptions  of  negro  cha-  stand  against  scores  of  advertisement*, 

racter,    nothing   can    approach    nearer  and  whole  columns  of  falsehood  from 

gerfeclion.      Take,    for  instance,    Mrs.  abolition  papers  to  boot.     Few  are  set* 

towe's  great  work,  which,  like  the  little  tied  in  this  world,  even  amongst  the  s> 

leaven  that  leaveneth  the  whole  loaf,  called  happy, 
has  set  fermenting  the  entire  mass  of 

rabid  fanaticism  in  two  hemispheres,  and         "j^  "JK^SHtfW ' 
what  saintly  pictures  does  it  not  repre-  For  houaes,  hones,  picture*,  pi anitaf, 

sent.  "  If  (remarks  the  'Journal  of  Com-  Thatc^e? """* X^™* to  wwHi2: 

merce>)  these  characters  are  fair  types,  tan^aaTSmS  ■u'STmU' 

as  the  writer  doubtless  intended  them  to 

be,  of  the  mass  of  southern  slaves,  we  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  whole 

confess  that  we  have  abundant  reason  body  of  negro  slaves  were  to  form  the 

for  heartily  wishing  that  all  Africa  were  great  exception  to  this  universal  taigaf 

under  a  tutelage  that  would  develop  so  of  mankind.    Taking  them  for  ah1  ball, 

much  of  Christian  symmetry  of  character,  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  which  a  oner 

Why  employ  missionaries  to  spend  their  proportion  can  be  found  to  be  satisfied 

years  among  the  malaria  of  the  African  The  only  wonder  is  that,  with  the  whole 

continent,  if  the  southern  system  of  sla-  pack  of  abolition  hounds  and  new-light 

very  brings  out  such  rare  and  beautifu  hunters  in  full  cry  after  them,  there  is 
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not  tenfold  the  discontent  and  uneasiness  slave.  After  the  emancipation  act,  a 
that  really  exists.  "  What  American,  large  charge  was  assessed  upon  the  co- 
North  or  South/7  triumphantly  asks  the  lony  in  aid  of  civil  and  religious  in sti hi- 
re viewer,  "-would  like  to  change  places  tions  for  the  benefit  of  the  enfranchised 
with  the  slave  ? "  What  scaly  inhabi-  negro,  and  it  was  hoped  that  these  co- 
tant  of  the  deep,  0  most  sapient  broth-  lored  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  would 
er,  or  the  reviewing  brotherhood,  would  soon  be  assimilated  to  their  fellow-citi- 
like  to  change  places  with  an  oyster?  zens.  From  all  the  information  which 
and  yet  oysters  are,  and  God  made  them ;  reaches  us,  no  less  than  from  the  visible 
and,  although  the  sportive  denizen  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  wc  are  con- 
ocean,  as  he  glances  to  and  fro  through  strained  to  believe  that  these  hopes  have 
its  briny  recesses,  might  not  fancy  bein«j  been  falsified.  The  negro  has  not  ac- 
suddenly  caught  by  the  tail  and  glued  quired  with  his  freedom  any  habits  of 
down  in  some  muddy  shoal  or  gloomy  industry  or  morality.  His  independence 
submarine  recess,  yet  have  we  a  fair  is  little  better  than  that  of  an  un captured 
right  to  conclude  thirty  as  the  oyster  has,  brute.  Having  accepted  few  of  the  re- 
as  evidently  as  his  more  sprightly  bro-  strain! s  of  civilization,  he  is  amenable  to 
ther  of  the  deep,  his  object  and  destiny  few  of  its  necessities;  aiultlie  wants  of  his 
in  existence,  so  is  he  by  nature  suited  nature  are  so  easily  satisfied,  that,  at  the 
to  its  functions  and  its  contingencies;  current  rate  of  wages,  he  is  called  upon  for 
and  yet  we  might  imagine  the  poor  nothing  but  fitful  and  desultory  exertion, 
devil  of  an  oyster  made  exceedingly  un-  The  blacks,  therefore,  instead  of  becom- 
easy  in  his  position,  should  some  whis-  ing  intelligent  husbandmen,  have  be- 
penng  demon  of  mischief  set  up  a  sub-  come  vagrants  and  squatters,  and  it  is 
marine  school  of  communism,  and  lee-  now  apprehended,  with  the  failure  of  cul- 
ture on  the  propriety  of  general  aboli-  ti  vat  ion  in  the  island,  will  come  the  fail- 
tion.  **  Liberty!  liberty  I"  cries  the  oys-  ure  of  its  resources  for  instructing  or 
ter;  "am  I  too  not  a  brother  of  the  controlling  its  population.  So  imminent 
deep?"  Alas!  what  knows  he  of  liber-  does  this  consummation  appear  that  me- 
ty  ?  He  fancies  that  he  need  but-  be  re-  morials  have  been  signed  by  classes  of 
leased  from  that  rock,  and,  without  fur-  colonial  society  hitherto  standing  aloof 
ther  effort,  he  may  skim  the  waves,  or  from  politics,  and  not  only  the  bench  and 
plunge,  sporting,  beneath  the  billows,  the  bar.  but  the  bishops,  clergy  and  min- 
"  Liberty  from  these  cursed  bonds!"  ex-  isters  of  all  denominations  in  the  island, 
claims tne agitator.  "Liberty!"  echoes  without  exception,  have  recorded  their 
his  deluded  victim.  Behold!  if  the  bond  conviction  that,  in  absence  of  timely  re- 
be  burst  has  he  found  liberty  ?  Nay,  lief,  the  religious  and  educational  msti- 
rather  destruction.  True  liberty  con-  tut  ions  of  the  island  must  be  abandoned, 
fusts  but  in  the  freedom  to  exercise  those  and  the  masses  of  the  population  retro- 
faculties  which  God  has  given,  and  the  grade  to  barbarism/' 
oyster,  upon  his  rock,  is  as  free  as  his  na-  Again,  we  ask,  will  any  quibble  of 
ture  permits  him  to  be.  words  descend  low  enough  to  argue  that 

As  regards  negro-nature,  he  who  runs  this  barbaric  license  is  liberty? 
may  read.  The  negro  (as  a  people)  can-  But  the  most  fairly  tried  experiment  of 
not  be  free.  He  has  not  the  faculty  of  negro  independence  in  modern  days,  is 
freedom.  In  no  age  and  in  no  land  has  the  great  empire  of  Hayti,  concerning 
he  lived  free  from  restraint,  except  as  which  we  have  lately  had  some  most 
the  savage.  Scarcely  by  the  grossest  edifying  development*.  We  refer  to  the 
quibble  upon  words  can  the  imbruted  correspondence  of  R.  M.  Walsh,  Esq., 
savage,  in  his  native  wilds,  be  called  a  late  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
freeman.  Does  he  promise  better  under  to  Hayti.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  a  Perm- 
England's  pet  experiment  of  enfran-  sy]  van ian,  is,  we  must  premise,  certainly 
chisement  in  Jamaica?  He  has  been  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  bias  in  favor 
watched  over,  helped — and  what  is  the  of  Southern  institutions.  Not  only  the 
result  ?  So  long  as  England  will  make  locality  of  his  birth  and  education  would 
his  clothes  and  bake  his  bread,  he  will  incline  him  to  entirely  opposite  predilec- 
wearthe  one  and  eat  the  other;  but  (we  tions,  but,  very  certain ly,  no  one  with 
quote  from  the  London  Times), —  such  a  bias  could  for  a  moment  think  of 

"Our  legislation  has  been  dictated  by  accepting  such  a  position  as  the  one  oc- 

the  presumed  necessities  of  the  African  cupicd  by  this  gentleman  when  writing 
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to  our  Secretary  of  State  the  series  of  tact  with  the  whites— a  race  whose  in- 

letters  from  one  of  which  we  make  our  nate  superiority  would  seem  to  be  abun- 

extracts.    The  whole  correspondence  is  dantly  proved  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 

such  a  bijou  in  its  way  that  it  is  well  approaching  the  goal  of  mental  progress, 

worth  the  study  of  the  world ;   quite  a  while  the  other  has  scarcely  made  a  step 

Koh-i-noor,  which  we  specially  recom-  in  advance  of  the  position  in  which  it 

mend  to  the  attention  of  Stafford-house,  was  originally  placed.    It  is  among  the 

Let  the  parliament  of  ladies  pronounce,  mulattoes  alone,  as  a  general  rule,  that 

if  they  dare,  in  favor  of  his  supremely  intelligence  and  education  are  to  be 

disgusting  nigger  majesty,  Faustin  Sou-  found :  but  they  are  neither  sufficiently 

louque.    We  have  space  only  for  one  or  numerous,  nor  virtuous,  nor  enlightened, 

two  short  extracts,  showing  the  impres-  to  do  more  than  diminish  the  rapidity  of 

sions  of  an  unprejudiced  observer  re-  the  nation's  descent  and  every  day  ac- 

garding  the  condition  of  the  country  and  celerates  the  inevitable  capacity  by  les- 

tne  general  nature  and  improvability  of  sening  their  influence  and  strength, 
its  inhabitants.     Mr.  Walsh  writes  to  the       "The  contrast  between  the  picture 

then  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Mr.  Web-  which  is  now  presented  by  this  country 

ster : —  and  that  which  it  exhibited  when  under 

"I  trust,  sir,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  the  dominion  of  the  French,  affords  a 

sometimes  wander  from  the  serious  tone  melancholy  confirmation  of  what  I  have 

appropriate  to  a  dispatch,  but  it  is  diffi-  said.    It  was  then  indeed  an  "exulting 

cult  to  preserve  one's  gravity  with  so  ab-  and  abounding "  land— a  land  literaUf 

surd  a  caricature  of  civilization  before  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  now,  it 

one's  eyes  as  is  here  exhibited  in  every  might  be  affirmed  without  extravagance, 

shape.  that  where  it  is  not  an  arid  and  desolate 

"Nothing  saves  these  people  from  be-  waste,  it  is  flooded  with  the  waters  of 
ing  infinitely  ridiculous  but  the  circum-  bitterness,  or  covered  with  noisome  and 
stance  of  their  being  often  supremely  poisonous  weeds." 
disgusting  by  their  fearful  atrocities.  "  The  government^  in  spite  of  its  con* 
The  change  from  a  ludicrous  farce  to  a  stitutional  forms,  is  a  despotism  of  the 
bloody  tragedy  is  here  as  frequent  as  it  most  ignorant^  corrupt  and  vicious  de- 
is  terrible;  and  the  smiles  which  the  scription,  with  a  military  establishment  n 
former  irrisistibly  provoke,  can  only  be  enormous  that>  while  it  absorbs  the  hug* 
repressed  by  the  sickening  sensations  est  portion  of  the  revenue  for  its  sop* 
occasioned  by  the  latter.  port-,  it  dries  up  the  very  sources  of  na> 

14  It  is  a  conviction  which  has  been  tional  prosperity,  by  depriving  the  fields 

forced  upon  me  by  what  I  have  learned  of  their  necessary  laborers,  to  fill  the 

here,  that  negroes  only  cease  to  be  chil-  town  with  pestilent  hordes  of  depraved 

dren  when  they  degenerate  into  savages,  and  irreclaimable  idlers.     The  treajwy 

As  lon<j  as  they  happen  to  be  in  a  genial  is  bankrupt,  and  every  species  of  prafc- 

mood  it  is  the  rattle  and  the  straw  by  gate  and  ruinous  expedient  is  resorted 

which  they  are  tickled  and  pleased ;  and  to,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  meant 

when  their  passions  are  once  aroused,  01  gratifying  an  insane  passion  for  frivo- 

the  most  potent  weapons  of  subjugation  lous  expenditure.    A  great  portion  of  the 

can  alone  prevent  the  most  horrible  evils,  public  revenue  is  wasted  upon  the  per- 

A  residence  here,  however  brief,  must  sonal  vanities  of  the  emperor,  and  bit 

cause  the  most  determined  philanthro-  ridiculous  efforts  to  surround  himself  witi 

pist  to  entertain  serious  doubts  of  the  pos-  a  splendor  which  he  fancies  to  be  pre* 

sibility  of  their  ever  attaining  the  full  eminently  imperial.     It  is  a  fact,  that  tie 

stature  of  intellectual  and  civilized  man-  same  legislature  which  voted  him  seve* 

hood,  unless  some  miraculous  interposi-  ral  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  fa 

tion  is  vouchsafed  in  their  behalf.     In  some  absurd  costume,  refused  an  appnv 

proportion  as  the  recollections  and  tradi-  priation  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs 

tions  of  the  old  colonial  civilization  are  for  public  schools.    The  population  fa 

fading  away,  and  the  imitative  propen-  the  most  part,  is  immersed  in  Cimmerian 

sity,  which  is  so  strong  a  characteristic  darkness  that  can  never  be  pierced  by 

of  the  African,  is  losing  its  opportunities  the  few  and  feeble  rays  which  emanate 

of  exercise,  the  black    inhabitants  of  from  the  higher  portions  of  the  social 

Hayti  are  reverting  to  the  primitive  state  systeir^  whilst  there  is  a  constant  far- 

from  which  they  were  elevated  by  con-  mentation  of  jealousies  nnd  antipathies 
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between  the  great  majority  and  the  only  would  set  her  in  the  blaze  of  revolution, 
class  at  all  capable  of  guiding  the  desti-  Do  our  philanthropists  contemplate  this 
nies  of  the  land  which  threaten  at  every  among  the  results  of  emancipation  ?  Or 
moment  to  shatter  the  political  vessel  in  do  they  fancy  that  the  emancipated 
which  they  are  so  perilously  working,  negro  of  the  United  States  will  grow  their 
As  to  the  refining  and  elevating  in  flu-  cotton  better  than  those  of  Jamaica  and 
ences  of  civilized  life — the  influences  of  St.  Domingo  have  done  their  sugar  and 
religion,  of  literature,  of  science,  of  art —  coffee?  We  have  made  no  reference 
they  do  not  exert  the  least  practical  to  this  great  point  in  the  question,  be- 
sway,  even  if  they  can  be  said  to  exist  cause  we  have  turned  our  argument 
at  all.  The  priests  of  the  altar  set  the  principally  to  combat  the  accusations  of 
worst  examples  of  every  kind  of  vice,  cruelty  and  abstract  injustice  brought 
and  are  universally  mere  adventurers,  against  our  system,  and  are  anxious  to 
disowned  by  the  church,  who  alone  can  show  that,  quite  independently  of  the 
come  here  in  consequence  of  the  as-  benefit  accruing  to  the  white  man.  the 
sumption  by  the  Emperor  of  ecclesiasti-  negro  is  happier,  ex  necessitate  rei,  in  his 
cal  authority,  which  militates  with  that  of  position  with  us,  than  is  possible  in  any 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  press  is  shackled  other  circumstances.  Amalgamation 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  least  being  put  (as  we  presume  the  bitterest  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  people  are  afraid  our  antagonists  will  allow  us  to  do)  out  of 
to  give  utterance,  even  in  confidential  the  question,  what  must  become  of  him 
conversation,  to  aught  that  may  be  tor-  if  released  from  this  salutary  bondage  ? 
tared  into  trie  slightest  criticism  upon  Let  the  ladies  of  Stafford-house  deliberate 
the  action  of  the  government.  upon  this  question.     Let  them  contem- 

"In  short,  the  combination  of  evil  and  plate,  if  they  can,  the  flood  of  barbarism 
destructive  elements  is  such,  that  the   which,  following  their  wished-for  meas- 
ultimate  regeneration  of  the  Haytians   ure  of  emancipation,  would  inundate  the 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  wildest  of  Utopian   world.     For,  strange  to  say,  at  this  mo- 
dreams.     Dismal  as  this  picture  may  an-   ment,  upon  the  negro  and  negro  slavery 
pear,  its  coloring  is  not  exaggerated.    It  depends  all  that  the  world  has  of  highest 
is  as  faithful  a  representation  as  I  can   civilization.  America  in  ruins — England 
sketch  of  the  general  aspect  of  this  mise-   in    revolution — what   becomes    of  the 
rable  country — a  country  where  God  has   world?     Ladies,  at  your  next  meeting. 
done  everything  to  make  his  creature   think  of  this,  and  then,  if  you  dare,  send 
happy,  and  where  the  creature  is  doing  your  incendiary  appeals  across  the  At- 
everything  to  mar  the  work  of  God.''        Ian  tic  to  try  whether,  like  a  nation  of 
What  is  this  but  a  rapid  descent  to  Tarpeias,  we  women  of  America  can  be 
barbarism,    faintly  combated    by    the   either  frightened,  bribed,  or  flattered,  to 
relies  of  a  fast-dying  semi-civilization  ?   our  country's  ruin. 
Snch  is  and  has  ever  been  the  fate  of       And  now, "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
the  negro  when  left  to  his  own  guidance,   —on  earth  peace,  and  good-will  toward 
Childlike  in  intellect  he  needs  a  perpe-   men."  Ladies  of  Stafford-house,  thus  you 
tual  leading-string.  Under  the  dominion  end  your  appeal ;  thus,  too,  dare  we.   Our 
of  the  white  man  among  us.  as  formerly  tongue  shrinks  not  the  ordeal.     We  hold 
in   Hayti,  with  the  imitativeness,  care-   outto  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship; 
less  docility  and  disposition  to  depend-   we  say  to  you,  as  women,  slander  not  so 
mnce,  which  form  apart  of  his  childlike   your  sex  as  to  consent  to  believe,  on  the 
nature,  he  follows  in  the  track  of  his  blind  testimony  of  careless  and  misin- 
snaster  and  becomes  the  half-enlighten-   formed,  if  not  mischievous  scribblers, 
ed,  useful,  and  contented  being  exhibited  the  libels  which  you  have  so  thouirht- 
wuler  our  slave  system.    Set  him  free   lessly  accredited.  Are  we  mothers  wilh- 
ffcom  the  wholesome  check  of  authority,  out  mothers'  hearts?  Are  we  wives,  sis- 
mad  behold  what  he  must  be.  ters  and  daughters,  yet  have  no  heart- 

We  have  made  throughout  this  article  throb  for  those  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and 
Ho  reference  to  the  important  subjects  of  daughters  whom  Providence  has  com- 
eottou,  sugar,  coffee. &c,  without  which  mitted  to  our  supervising  care?  Are  we 
productions  the  world  would  now  get  on  alone  marked  out  by  nature  as  devoid 
but  badly.  Cotton  is,  for  England  par-  of  that  God-given  woman  instinct  whose 
ticulariy,  of  such  vital  importance,  that  privilege  it  is  to  pity  and  to  soothe  ?  Be- 
the  cessation  of  two  crops  IrodrAmerica  fieve  us,  no !    V\  oraan  is  woman  still, 
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and  were  this  system  what  you  represent  English  aristocracy.  Ha!  and 'if  yon 
it  long  .since  would  her  heart  have  risen  cannot  pity,  ladies,  may  you  not  perhaps 
against  it>  and  with  pleading  tears  and  be  forced  to  /ear  them?  These  down- 
earnest  prayer,  she  would  have  taught  trodden  millions  can  think ;  they  can 
the  sou  of  her  bosom  that  truth  is  nobler  reason ;  they  can  rise  from  their  wretch- 
than  "aiii,  and  humanity  better  than  edness  and  cry  aloud  against  the  false 
power.  The  outspriug  of  a  mother's  sentimentality  which  casts  its  sympathy, 
heart  (ladies,  though  ye  be  duchesses  and  its  tears  and  its  efforts  upon  the  un- 
countesses.  have  ye  not  felt  it  ?)  cannot  known  and  imagined  evils  of  far-off 
limit  itself  to  her  own  babes,  and  we  lands,  while  misery  shrieks  unheeded  at 
who  watch  and  sympathize  with  the  its  feet.  Aye.  they  may  turn  those 
sick  anil  the  mourner,  must  learn  to  love  shrieks  to  thunder.  u  Liberty  and  equal- 
fin  Christian  charity,  and  human  brother-  ity"  may  resound  in  your  ears  in  other 
hood,  to  love)  these  our  humble  friends  than  the  gentle  tones  wherein  your  lady- 
and  close  dependents.  Wa  cannot  shirk  like  voices  speak  them.  God  torbid  that 
our  poor,  nor  bid  them  betake  themselves  this  should  be !  and  yet  beware  that,  in 
to  asylums  and  houses  of  refuge.  We  your  sentimental  follies,  you  do  not  give 
dare  not  (whether  in  law  or  conscience,  the  first  stroke  of  the  tocsin  for  your own 
we  dare  not)  shuffle  them  off  upon  town-  destruction!  Shall  liberty  be  for  the 
councils,  beadles,  and  constables.  We  negro  and  not  for  the  white  man? 
have  no  deputy  work,  nor  can  we  ease  Shall  bread  be  for  the  stranger  and  not 


never  tried  it,  go  amongst  the  lowly;  millions,  when  they  reason,  rush  Iran 
nurse  one    poor    sufferer    through    his  crouching  idiocy  to  rampant  madneM. 
agony ;  with  your  own  hand  bathe  the   it  means  that  an  uninformed  people  spr- 
anguished  brow — with  your  own  eye  erus  fiercely  when  it  seizes  the  reins; 
watch  the  flickering  breath,  and  you  it  means  that  sparks  may  light  a  name; 
will  perchance  find  that  one  act  of  prac-   it  means  that  your  beggars,  proud  ladi«! 
tical   charity    more    softens  the  heart  may  yet  be  your  rulers.     Beware  how 
than  a  thousand  theories  for  foreign  mis-  you  chant  the  "  Marseillaise  P 
sions  and  slave   emancipation.     Look,       These  are  hard  words,  of  which,  era 
ladies,  at  the  slave  at  your  own  door;   as  we  utter  them,  we  repent— mischieT- 
the  Lazarus  at  the  gate  oi  Dives.  Though  ous  words,  to  feed  the  flame  of  discoo- 
decorously  excluded  from  the  princely  tent  and  rouse  to   wrathful   resistance 
gates  of  Stafford-house,  turn  but  a  few   against  irremediable  ills.      We  believe 
corners  and  you  will  find  the  thronging  that  such  works  as  Mayhew's  Sketches 
multitudes  of  misery.    Blind  alleys  are  of  London,  Alton  Locke,  and  others  tuni- 
here,  damp  cellars,  filthy  garrets,  the   lar,  which  are  constantly  emitted  fasfi 
stench  and  the  wretchedness  and  the   the  English  press,  are  calculated  (by 
vice  of  which  are  scarcely  decent  for  the   pointing  out  evils  for  which  they  haft 
investigations  of  gentle  ladies  ;  hells,  to   no  practicable  remedy,   thus  exciting 
which  our  poorest  negro  hut  would  pre-   vague,  aimless,  and  therefore  necessarily 
sent  a  cheerful  and  a  blessed  contrast,   mischievous  effort,)  to  do  much  ham 
England,  your  own  proud,  happy  Eng-  and  we  would  not  willingly  ulay  into 
land,   teems  with  wretchedness.      We  the  hands  of  such  agitators,     out  what 
speak  not  of  her  Indian  coolies  crushed   can  we  do  ?    We  are  put  upon  the  de- 
by  the  iron  rule  of  conquest :  we  speak   fensive,  and  must  show  that  our  systo 
not  of  her  Kaffir  foes  fast  disappearing   is  not  the  one  monstrum  horrenduw^  » 
from  existence  to  make  way  lor  Saxon  forme}  ingens,  cut  lumen  ademvtem-* 
laws ;  we  speak  not  now  even  of  her  not  the  great  Giant  Despair  wnich  yes 
wretched  Irish  emigrant  forced  under   imagine  it.     We  mean,  therefore,  no  re- 
pain  of  death  to   nee  from  the  land  proach  upon  the  greatest  nation  that  evtf 
that  starves  him.  No!    nearer,  nearer,    God's  light  shone  upon.     We  mean  fart 
ladies !    even  at  your  chariot  wheels,   to  show  that  even  England — great)  gto- 
almost  under  them,  crushed  in  the  dust  rious  England — proud,  and  justly  prow 
and  groveling  in  their  wretchedness,  lie   of  her  people  and  her  institutions,  baf 
these,  the  victims  of  the  juggernaut  of  her  runifeg  sores  too  fearfully  nauieosf 
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to  bear  the  probing.  The  proverb  bids  are  we  that  we  should  contentedly  set- 
us  mistrust  tne  sick  physican.  He  should  tie  down  with  the  barren  waste  of 
not  pretend  to  be  the  physician  of  others  wretchedness  which  you  have  been  led 
who  himself  teems  with  ulcers.  to  believe  around  us?  inhere  is  misery, 

To  conclude.  We  have  been  induced  can  we  not  see  it  ?  If  there  is  wretch- 
tot  he  writing  of  this  article,  principally  in  edncss.  can  we  not  hear  it  ?  Our  poor, 
the  hope  of  convincing  the  ladies  of  we  have  already  told  you,  cannot  be 
Statrord- house,  and  others  who  may  bo  shoved  into  garrets  and  cellars.  They 
disposed  to  join  them,  that  they  have  are  with  us  at  bed  and  at  board;  and  when 
mistaken  their  sisters  of  America.  They  there  is  woe  with  them,  the  wailing  of  it 
have  judged,  we  fear,  by  some  noisy  is  in  our  ears.  Believe  ye  that  there  is 
specimens  of  woman's-rights  meetings,  also  no  pity  for  it  in  our  hearts  ?  Shall 
that  the  masses  of  womankind  are  ready  we  love — (grant  us  the  common  feelings 
to  set  the  world  on  fire  for  a  little  noto-  of  humanity) — shall  we  love  the  horse, 
riefy.  They  have  believed  on  the  testi-  the  ox,  the  cat  and  the  dog, — shall  we 
monv  of  certain  times  damnies  in  the  cling  with  fond  affection  to  the  scenes 
abolition  service,  vouched  for  by  the  af-  of  our  childhood, — the  house  in  which  we 
fidavits  of  all  the  gobes-mouches,  who  have  been  reared, — the  soil  which  our 
have  written  out  their  tales  of  horror  for  baby  feet  have  trod, — aye,  even  an  old 
the  benefit  of  the  world,  that  the  state  of  chair  or  a  crippled  sofa,  because  of  the 
atFairs  was  desperate  with  us  of  the  holy  memories  which  cling  amuiid  it, — 
slavery  section,  and  have  supposed  that  shall  we  love  all  these,  and  yet  charity, 
the  ranting  dames  and  demoiselles  above  feeling,  conscience,  suddenly  become  ex- 
referred  to,  might  sweep  us  from  the  tinct  when,  just  at  the  point  that  we 
world  of  argument  by  some  decisive  touch  upon,  humanity,  all  should  become 
" boo  to  a  goose"  process.  Perhaps  our  more  vivid?  Surely  this  is  not  in  hu- 
arguments  may  bo  of  sufficient  weight  man  nature.  Strong  as  are  the  instincts 
to  convince  our  aristocratic  sisters  of  En g-  of  race — intensely  as  we  are  taught  to 
lamL  that  there  is  with  us  of  the  Southern  feel  that  black  men  are  not  white  men 
United  States,  a  strong  corps  de  reserve  — and  shudderingly  as  we  turn  fiom  the 
of  sober,  quiet  women,  who,  satisfied  to  impious  and  insane  idea  that  would 
find  our  duties  at  home,  (not  for  want  of  level  in  one  sweeping  equality  of  degra- 
thought,  but  because  thought  teaches  us  dation  what  God  lias  so  distinctly  sever- 
that  therein  lies  woman's  highest  task,  cd,  yet  can  we  most  acutely  feel  the 
and  the  fulfilment  of  her  noblest  mis-  human  tie  between  us.  We  can  weep 
sion.)  can  nevertheless  start  up  with  the  with  them,  nurse  them,  and  comfort 
true  feeling  of  womanhood  in  defence  of  them;  we  can  learn,  in  this  school  of 
right  and  property,  hearth  and  home,  ihe  affections,  that 
Ora  et  labora-*tvve  and  pray.      Such  „  He  prjiyeth  ^  who  l0T0th  bo9t 

IS  the    leSSOn  Of  OUr    lite,    ladies,    and    it  AIL  thiugs.  both  great  and  small, 

were  hard  to  find  a  better.     With  us  For  iiw  d«>r  «od  that  loveth  u«, 

woman  finds  her  noblest  rule,  her  high-  Ilc  uud9  ft,ld  loveth  aU ■" 

est  privilege  ;  a  privilege  which,  in  the  By  this  exercise  of  charity,  our  whole 

Segregate,  her  sex  has  never  abused,  being  is  the  better  attuned  to  love.  The 
owever  individual  exceptions  are  to  be  aifections  which  pass  from  the  child  to 
found,  woman  (as  a  class)  never  sides  the  slave,  descend  still  by  gradation  to 
with  the  oppressor.  Our  system,  abhor-  the  brute.  The  poor  broken-down  horse 
lent  as  it  seems  to  your  ladyships,  has  becomes  dearer  to  us,  and  even  the  old 
the  sanction  of  our  hearts  ami  heads,  ass,  as  we  stroke  his  long  ears,  is  from 
and  in  the  conscientious  exercise  of  it,  habit  a  friend.  But,  for  heaven's  pity! 
we  find  enough  to  occupy  both  without  gentle  ladies,  be  satisfied  that  we  are 
the  necessity  of  joining  any  of  the  world-  kind  to  him,  and  do  not  insist  that> 
improving  and  God-improving  societies  because  he  cannot  walk  upright,  we,  for 
which  at  present  are  so  much  in  vogue,  the  sake  of  charity,  equality  and  so  forth, 
and  each  one  of  which  threatens  the  shall  creep  on  all  fours  to  keep  him  com. 
world  with  some  new  fiat  lux  for  its  re-  pany.  The  white  man  may  nurse  and 
generation  protect  the  negro — may  pity  the  negro- 
Heaven  bless  you,  ladies !  Have  not  may  love  the  negro — but  cannot  consent 
we,  too,  hands  and  feet  ?  eyes  and  ears  ?  to  stoop  to  him.  That  position  which  is 
heads  and  hearts  ?  What  sticks  or  stones  no  degradation  to  the  negro,  because 
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(herein,  as  a  really  inferior  man,  he  ford-house,  of  you  we  only  beg,  in  Chro- 
but  conforms  to  nature,  becomes  to  tian  charity,  that  vou  will  learn  to  know 
the  white  man  a  disgrace  and  a  re-  better  both  the  white  man  and  the  ne- 
proach.  gro  of  America.     The  chances  are,  that 

We  have  done.  Brethren  and  sisters,  by  so  doing  you  will  be  the  better  able 
in  conformity  with  the  Christian  tone  of  to  strive  with  us  towards  that  great  aim 
your  articles  we  conclude  ours.  '*  More  which  shall  bring,  as  you  (no  doubt 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger."  brother  re-  sincerely)  pray.  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
viewer,  have,  to  useiyour  own  words,  been  highest,  on  eartn  peace  and  good-will  to- 
our  remonstrances  ;  and  sisters  of  Staf-  ward  men." 


ART.  X.-OOTTON   AND   THE   COTTON   TRADE,  ONE   THOU- 
SAND EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-THREE.* 

SUPPLY,    DEMAND.    CONSUMPTION,    PRICES — PRODUCT    OP   THE    EAST,  XUPOPKAK   CONtfl'MPTIOl 

PROBABLE     CROP,      1852-3 — PROBABLE     PRICES — SLAVE     LABOR — HOW     THE     PRICE    0* 

COTTON  HAS  BEEN  SUSTAINED  WITH  LARGE  CROPS,  ETC.  ;  BT  PROP.  1TCAY,  OP  GEO  ECU. 
PROM  HUNT'S  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  FOR  JANUARY:  WITH  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  BT  C  0. 
HENRY,    OF   MOBILE. 

The  course  of  the  cotton  trade  during  causes  temporary  or  permanent?    Will 
the  past  year  has  been  steady  and  uni-   they  continue  for  the  present  year?  oris 
form.     The  season  opened  in  September   their  effect  already  past  ? 
and  October  at  rates  a  trifle  higher  than       In    attempting    an   answer  to  these 
were  realized  in  December,   but   from   questions,  it  may  be  remarked  : — 
January  forwards  the  market  slowly  ad-        1st.  That  the  advance  is  not  due  to 
vaneed,  until   it  is  now  a  little  higher  the  fact  that  lower  rates  are  not  remo- 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.     The  price  at    nerative.     From  1840  to  1844,  when  the 
Liverpool  of  fair  cotton,  on  the  1st  of  average  (see  Table  1.)  was  only  etebt 
September,  1851,  was  5i .jd.,  in  October   cents,  the   stocks   were   constantly  io* 
itwasS^d.,  in  January  *5d.,  in  March   creasing.      The   production   outran  the 
5j£d.,  in  May  5i4'd..  in  July  53j'd.?  and   consumption.     This  led  to  lower  price*. 
6u\  in  September,  1852.     The  increased   which  discouraged  planting,  andattbe 
estimates  of  the  crop  depressed  the  price   same  time  increased  the  demand  of  the 
•early  in  the  season,  but  the  immense   manufacturers.     From  1845  to  1849  the 
consumption  in  every  part  of  the  world   average  price  (see  Table  1.)  was  only  7^ 
— in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and   cents.     The  surplus  stocks  then  became 
on  the  continent— encouraged  the  sellers   small  and  prices  advanced.     Thus  it  ap* 
to  demand  higher  rates;  and  these  have   peared  that  an  average  of  eight  cent* 
been  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  promise   from  year  to  year  stimulated  production, 
of  another   large   crop  for  the  ensuing   so  that  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand ; 
year.  The  rates  now  current  are  not  hi*rh,   while  1}J>   cents  produced   an  opposite 
nut  they  are  above  the  average.     For  effect.    The  present  rates,  therefore,  ire 
the  thirteen  years  from  1840  to  1852,  the   more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  planter i 
whole  American  exports,  (see  Table  I.,    proper  profit  on  his  investment.    And 
at  the  end  of  this  article.)  amounting  to   the  general  advance  on  land  and  nejrrom 
nearly  ten  thousand  millions  of  pounds,   throughout  the  Southern  State*,  confirms 
have  been  sold  at  an  average  price  of  the  conclusion  thus  indicated  by  the  rise 
eight-and-a-half  cents.     The    price    of  and  the  decline  of  the  stocks  lying  ofef 
good  middling  at  Charleston  is  now,  Oc-   from  year  to  year.     The  preseut  prices 
tober  29th,   9V»'   cents.     Instead  of  de-   will  not  only  pay  the  cost  of  production, 
dining  below  t Tic  usual  rates,  the  market  but  allow  a  handsome  profit  to  the  pro- 
has  advanced,  after  receiving  the  largest   ducer.     But. — 

crop  ever  produced,  and  with  the  pros-  2d.  The  price  has  been  kept  up  during 
pect  of  another  fully  as  larpe.  What  the  past  year  in  part  by  a  high  rate  A 
nas  maintained  these  prices;     Are  the   exchange.     A  rise  of  one  per  cent  in 

•For  previous  year.,  ■••  •'tadu.triaiRe.ources.''  exchange  it  nearly  equal  to  one-eighth 
Article,  "  cotton."  of  a  cent  in  the  price  of  cotton.    Tat 
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ranee  in  exchange  has  been  about  and  so  in  other  countries  where  both 

j  per  cent,  over  the  rates  which  were  metals  are  a  legal  tender.    This  expan- 

xent  before  the  discovery  of  California  sion  of  the  metallic  currency  gives  the 

d.    We  were  then  both  exporters  and  banks  an  opportunity  to  increase  their 

jorters  of  the  precious  metals.    When  circulation,  and  thus  the  whole  monetary 

were  sending  them  abroad,  the  price  medium,  by  which  all  the  exchanges  of 

exchange  was  the  real  par,  plus  the  commerce  are  made,  becoming  enlarged, 

ght,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  of  the  price  of  all  other  articles  cannot  fail 

Mutation.     When  we  were  receiving  to  advance.    It  is  impossible  to  say  how 

in,  the  price  was  the  real  par,  less  large  an  influence  this  may  have  had  in 

se  expenses.    The  higher  rates  were  the  recent  high  prices  of  cotton.     It  is  not 

I  or  112;  the  lowest  104  or  105.    The  probably  large,  but  that  it  is  real  no  oue 

»rage  was  about  108  for  sixty-day  bills,  can  doubt. 

r  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  4th.  Another  cause  which  has  helped 
rays  been  exporters  of  gold,  and  the  to  sustain  prices,  and  probably  this  is 
ge  of  exchange  has  been  from  108  to  more  potent  than  all  the  others  together, 
at  New- York ;  seldom  going  down  is  the  successful  despotism  of  Louis  Na- 
08  or  rising  to  112,  the  average  being  poleon  in  Fraiice;  and  of  the  crowned 
at  110.  This  rise  in  exchange  on  ac-  neads  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
nt  of  our  owning  the  gold  mines  of  order  that  has  reigned  in  Paris  and 
iforuia  is  a  permanent  cause.  Ex-  throughout  France,  has  given  conri- 
uge  will  be  hereafter  the  real  par,  dence  to  the  merchant  and  the  manu- 
$  the  cost  of  exporting  specie,  and  not  facturer,  encouraged  labor  and  industry, 
real  par  sometimes  increased  and  given  security  to  property,  and  stimulat- 
letimes  decreased  by  the  cost  of  ex-  ed  production  and  consumption  in  every 
tatton.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  ad-  department  of  business.  Similar  causes 
ice  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  in  every  have  been  operating  in  the  German  and 
ind  of  cotton,  and  for  the  year  past  it  Italian  States.  The  triumph  of  law  and 
doced  to  the  South  not  less  than  three  order  over  the  revolutionists  of  1848  was 
lioas  of  dollars.  This,  though  a  true  not  complete  until  the  present  year.  The 
se  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cot-  iron  heel  of  arbitrary  power  had  ciushed 
,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  the  external  manifestations  of  resistance. 
lie  rise.  Another  cause  may  proba-  but  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were  still 
be—  audible,  and  the  hopes  of  liberty  were 
*L  The  increased  supply  of  the  pre-  not  yet  extinguished.  The  present  year 
as  metals,  which  by  expanding  the  has  witnessed  the  end  of  all  these  things. 
rrency  tends  to  raise  the  money  price  Lombardy  and  Hungary  kiss  the  rod  of 
mil  other  articles  of  merchandise,  the  oppressor.  French  soldiers  preserve 
e  large  additions  of  gold  to  the  cur-  quiet  at  Rome.  The  patriots  of  Naples 
cy  of  the  world  must,  by  inevitable  and  Sicily  are  in  prison  or  in  exile.  An 
sessity  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind.  Austrian  army  has  quelled  the  disturb- 
arithmetic  can  calculate  its  exact  auces  in  Baden,  Hamburg,  and  Schles- 
sunt  in  a  short  period  of  time ;  but  wi"-Holstein.  Revolution,  anarchy,  so- 
b  it  is  producing  and  must  produce  cialism,  red-republicanism  exist  no  more. 
aafter  a  slow,  continued  rise  in  all  Men  have  turned  their  attention  to  trade, 
ds  of  property  no  one  can  possibly  to  labor,  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  In- 
ibt.  Its  first  effect  is  to  raise  the  stead  of  political  agitation,  the  people 
»of  silver;  but  it  is  impossible,  while  are  employing  themselves  in  new  enter- 
present  laws  regulating  the  compa-  prises  of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  ma- 
re value  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  nufactures.  The  consumption  of  cotton 
its  of  the  world  continue  unchanged,  in  France  has  in  consequence  outrun 
aise  the  premium  on  silver  beyond  a  any  former  year.  Though  stationary 
r  small  amount.  The  effect  of  a  for  many  years  past,  the  demand  has 
lit  advance  is  to  push  aside  the  silver  suddenly  awaked  to  new  life.  And  so, 
to  introduce  gold  in  its  stead.  Thus  also,  in  all  the  disturbed  parts  of  Eu- 
ur  own  domestic  currency,  silver  is  rope. 

ling  out  of  general  circulation,  and       5th.  The  low  price  of  grain  in  Eng- 

eoffers  of  the  banks  are  filling  with  land,  the  successful    working    of   free 

I  in  its  place.    In  France  the  coinage  trade,  and  the  prosperity  in   every  de- 

ild  has  of  late  increased  very  largely;  partment  of  manufactures,  have  stimu- 
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latcd  the  home  demand  in  Great  Britain  then  more  damage  than  all  the  opposing 
to  an  extraordinary  extent.     The  ex-  causes  of  the  present  season.    Tne  re- 
ports of  cotton   fabrics  have  been  en-  ceipts  at  Charleston  and  Sarannah  will 
couraged  by  the  peace  and  prosperity  therefore    exceed   those    of   last  year, 
of  every  part  of  the  world.    The  over-  They  will  also  be  increased  by  the  ex- 
throw  of  Itosas  has  opened  the  La  Plata  tension  of  the  Georgia  rail-road  farther 
and  its  tributaries  to  British  commerce,   to  the  West.     Instead  of  800,000  bales 
The  outbreak  in  Caifraria  is  unimportant,   received  last  year,  900,000  may  confi- 
The  war  in  Burmah  being  out  of  India  dently  be  anticipated  for  1853.     In  Flo- 
proper  has  no  influence  on  trade.     The   rida,  the  storm  of  October  9th  did  suck 
rebellion  in  China  does  not  disturb  the   serious  injury  that  we  may  expect  a  fall- 
exchanges  at  the  free  ports.      So  that  ing  off  in  the  receipts  at  Apalachicola 
universal  peace  may  be  said  to  prevail,   and   St.  Mark's.     More  of  this  cotton 

6th.  In  the  United  States  the  onward  will  go  to  Savannah  than  usual;  and 
march  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has  the  loss  from  the  caterpillar  and  boil- 
again  been  resumed.  The  tariff  of  1846,  worm  has  been  considerable.  But  the 
and  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  increased  planting  will  go  for  to  balance 
had  checked  the  demand  for  the  past  these  deficiencies,  and  only  a  slight  de- 
three  years,  but  the  progress  of  our  cline  may  be  looked  for.  From  Alaba- 
country  in  population,  wealth,  and  en-  ma,  the  receipts  will  be  larger  than  last 
terprise,  has  surmounted  these  obstacles,  year.  There  was  then  too  little  rain, 
and  our  course  has  again  been  forward,   now  there  has  been   too  much.     The 

Of  these  several  causes,  now  enume-  river  lands  produced  finely  last  season, 
rated  to  explain  the  fair  price  of  cotton  now  it  is  the  sandy  uplands  that  are 
for  the  past  year  in  the  face  of  the  white  with  abundance.  Only  a  small 
abundant  supply,  there  is  not  one  which  increase,  however,  may  be  anticipated 
is  not  likely  to  operate  for  the  coming  From  the  various  districts  that  send  their 
year.  We  may,  therefore,  in  consider-  cotton  to  New-Orleans,  the  reports  are 
ing  the  supply  and  demand  for  1853.  an-  contradictory.  The  Red  River  landi 
ticipate  full  average  prices.  They  can-  are  doing  very  well ;  the  parishes  of 
not  be  high,  for  the  supply  will  be  too  Louisiana  have  been  injured  by  the 
large  to  permit  any  check  in  consump-  worm:  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi 
tion.  They  cannot  fall  even  to  the  ave-  have  been  too  wet ;  the  frost  has  ke^ 
rage,  for  the  stocks  are  low,  and  any  oir  to  a  very  late  period  in  Tennessee; 
further  decline  would  stimulate  the  de-  the  planting  has  been  large  ;  the  seasna 
mand  even  beyond  the  present  extra-  for  gathering  long,  and  nearly  the  same 
ordinary  amount.  amount  will  probably  be  received  as  for 

The  supply  from  the  United  States  the  past  year.  From  Texas,  the  report* 
will  probably  exceed  the  large  crop  of  have  been  very  favorable,  and  an  in- 
1852.  The  increased  number  of  hands,  crease  of  25  per  cent,  may  be  looked 
the  large  breadth  of  land  planted  in  for  with  confidence.  The  whole  crop  of 
cotton  under  the  stimulus  of  good  prices,  American  cotton  for  1853  may  be  esti- 
the  favorable  character  of  the  season,  mated  (see  Table  II.)  at  3,100.000  bales, 
the  fine  weather  for  gathering  the  crop  The  imports  from  the  East  Indies 
after  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  lateness  have  fallen  off  largely  the  last  year  en 
of  the  frost,  will  tell  strongly  in  favor  of  account  of  the  moderate  prices.  This 
a  larire  production.  We  have  indeed  has  been  the  uniform  effect  of  a  de- 
had  two  severe  storms,  and  with  one  of  dining  market,  and  we  mar  look  with 
them  a  flood,  but  their  injury  has  not  confidence  for  the  same  result  hereafter, 
been  serious.  The  rot  also  has  prevail-  There  is  in  India  an  immense  produc- 
ed to  an  uncommon  extent.  The  boll-  tion  of  cotton  for  domestic  use.  It  hai 
worm  has  been  very  general,  and  in  been  stated  to  be  as  large  as  the  crop 
some  places  severe.  The  caterpillar  has  in  the  United  States,  but  no  satisfae* 
done  some  harm,  but  beyond  eating  the  tory  statistics  have  ever  been  collected 
leaves  from  the  stalk,  its  ravages  have  to  show  its  actual  amount.  It  is,  how- 
been  local  and  unimportant.  These  ever,  very  large,  and  a  high  price  i* 
causes  have  not  produced  as  much  in-  Europe  attracts  a  larger  portion  for  h- 
jury  as  was  suffered  last  year.  reign  export.     It  may  then  be  brought 

1'his  is  epecially  true  in  the  Atlantic  further  irom  the  interior,  and  pay  » 
States.    The  excessive  drought  inflicted  larger  charge  for  freight.     On  the  cun- 
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trary,  when  the  European  rates  decline,  mer  year.    The  amount  consumed  in 

the  inferior  character  of  the  cotton,  the  Great   Britain   in   1851   was    1,663,000 

heavy  expense  for  freight  and  insurance  bales,  while  the  largest  figures  for  any 

for  the  long  voyage,  leave  but  a  small  previous  year  were  1,590,000  bahs.  The 

balance  for  the  first  cost  of  production,  deliveries  to  the  trade  this  year  at  Liver- 

and  the  carriage  from  the  interior  to  the  pool,   (see  Table  VII.,}  wnere   95   per 

seaport.    The  circle  around  the  marts  cent,  of  all  the  Englisn  sales  arc  made, 

of    export  is  thus  narrowed,   and  the  exceed  those  of  last  year  more  than 

amount  sent  off  decreases.  Thus  the  high  8,000  bags  per  week.    As  the  factories 

{{rices  of  1850  and  1851  raised  the  Eng-  are  now  well  supplied,  this  excess  will 
ish  imports  to  308,000  and  329,000  bales,  scarcely  continue  until  the  31st  of  De- 
a^raiust  182,000  in  1849.  The  moderate  cember.  But  the  great  regularity  in  the 
prices  of  the  present  year  have  caused  deliveries  forbids  any  material  decline. 
the  imports  at  Liverpool  to  fall  off  near  If  the  future  purchases  of  the  trade 
100,000  bales.  (See  Table  III.)  The  should  not  exceed  those  of  the  same  pe- 
low  rates  current  in  December  and  Ja-  riod  for  last  year,  the  consumption  of 
nuary  last,  diverted  much  of  the  East  Great  Britain  would  reach  1,992,000 
India  cotton  intended  for  export  to  Chi-  bales  for  1852.  Nor  can  we  anticipate 
na,  and  the  European  receipts  have  any  less  for  1853.  The  abundance  of 
been  small.  No  increase  in  tnese  can  money,  the  favorable  harvest,  the  great 
be  expected  for  1853,  since  prices  pro-  demand  for  labor,  the  high  wages  in 
mise  to  be  moderate,  as  they  have  been  all  branches  of  manufactures,  the  ad- 
for  the  last  season.  vance  in  iron,  the  prosperity  of  the 
The  imports  into  England  from  Egypt  shipping:  interest,  the  large  influx  of 
have  increased  largely  for  the  past  year.  Australian  gold,  the  universal  proval- 
The  largest  amount  ever  before  receiv-  encc  of  peace  in  every  part  of  the  ci- 
ed  was  82.000  bales  in  1845.  The  aver-  vilized  world,  the  new  machinery  erect- 
age  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  ed  during  (he  last  year,  the  moderate 
73,000.  But  for  1852  the  receipts  at  Li-  rates  which  the  raw  material  promises 
▼erpool  alone  on  the  8th  of  October  had  to  bear,  the  low  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
reached  142,000  bales.  Less  than  usual  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  the  large 
has  been  carried  to  France,  and  so  decline  in  the  import  of  wool,  and  its 
large  an  amount  for  England  cannot  bo  consequent  advance  in  price,  and  the 
anticipated  for  the  coming  year,  espe-  general  prosperity,  both  in  the  domes- 
cially  as  the  stocks  in  Liverpool  of  tic  and  tne  export  trade,  authorize  the 
Egyptian  cotton  have  advanced  50.000  expectation  of  a  still  larger  consump- 
balea.  From  Brazil  and  other  places,  tion  for  1853.  There  is  not  a  single 
the  Liverpool  receipts  have  increased  drawback  to  this  anticipation,  except 
sliirhtly  over  last  year;  namely,  from  the  chapter  of  accidents;  but  it  may  be 
90.000  to  108.000  bales;  they  are,  how-  safest,  as  the  increase  for  the  last  year 
ever,  less  than  for  the  two  preceding  has  been  so  unprecedented,  to  look  for- 
years.  The  average  from  Egypt  and  ward  to  a  demand  only  as  large  as  for 
Brazil  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  the  present  year. 

about  250,000  bales,  (Table  IV.,)    and  The  consumption  in  France  has  in- 

this  amount  may  be  looked  for  in  1853.  creased  as  rapidly  as  in  England.     Our 

The  total  supply  from  all  these  places  exports  1  hit  her  have  been  120.000  bales 

for  1853  may  be  estimated  (Table  V.,)  larger  than  last  year,  and  they  have 

at  3,550,000,  or  about  the  same  as  last  caused  no  accumulation  of  stocks  either 

year.     This  is  685,000  bales  larger  than  at  Havre  or  at  Marseilles.     The  delive- 

ibr  1851,  and  500,000  larger   than   for  rics  at  Havre  alone  have  increased  (see 

1849.     But,   as  the   increased  demand  Table  VIII.)  more  than  80,000  bales,  and 

has   taken  off  the  whole  of  the  larger  the  amount  of  American  cotton  for  the 

Jmxluction  of  1852  at  moderate  prices,  whole  of  Franco  will  probably  exceed 
eaving  the  stocks  now  smaller  than  400.000  bales,  against  310.000  for  1851. 
they  have  been  for  many  years  past,  As  large  a  demand  for  1853  may  be  con- 
f  Table  VI..)  there  is  nothing  in  this  fidently  anticipated, 
large  supply  calculated  to  depress  prices.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  con- 
In  considering  the  consumption,  we  sumption  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
notice  everywhere  a  large  increase,  not  Its  progress  is  occasionally  checked  by 
only  over  last  year,  but  over  every  for-  high  prices,  but  these  are  only  tempo- 
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rary  disturbances  in  its  onward  march,  times  a  backward  step  in  this  raoYe- 

In   Russia,    the  imports  for  the  three  ment,  but  it  is  temporary  and  brief.  It  is 

years  from  1841  to  1843  were  337,000  like  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  on  a 

cwts. ;    from  1844  to   1846  they  were  moving    surface;    the    weight  swings 

584,000;    and  from   1847  to  1849  they  backwards  and  forwards,  but  the  onward 

were  1,065,000.    In  the  German  Zollve-  motion  of  the  point  of  support  makes  it 

rein,  the  protective  duties  they  have  ira-  certain  that  the  forward  oscillations  will 

posed  have  given  ample  encouragement  more  than  compensate  for  the  backward 

to  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  movements.    The  present  prosperity  of 

The  English  and  American  exports  of  the  country  authorizes  us  to  expect  an 

raw  cotton  to  these  and  other  continental  advance  even  on  the  large  consumption 

states  have  averaged   (see  Table  IX.)  of  the  past  season.    The  amount  for  1852 

417.000  bales  in  1847  and  1848 ;  522,000  has  reached  (see  Table  X.)  603,000  bales, 

in  1849  and  1850;  and  582,000  in  1851  and  625,000   may    be    anticipated  for 

and  1852.     For  the  incoming  year  they  the  coming  year, 
will    almost   certainly    reach    600,000       The  whole  demand  for  1853  will  then 

bales,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  be  estimated  at  3.625,000  bales,  (Table 

amount  for  the  present  season.  XI.,)  which  is  75,000  more  than  the  an- 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  ticipated  supply.     (Table  V.)     Now.  as 

has  made  a  most  sudden  and  rapid  ad-  the  stocks  on  hand  (Table  VI.)  are  at  pre- 

vance  during  the  past  year.    For  the  sent  very  low,  lower  than  they  have  been 

three  preceding  years    we  had    gone  for  years  past>  especially  if  the  time  for 

backwards.    The  high  price  of  the  raw  which  they  would  supply  the  demand 

material,  and  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  be  considered,  it  would  seem  that  prices 

at  low  duties  from  abroad,  had  given  a  must  keep  above  their  usual  average, 

check  to  our  increasing  demand,  such  as  This  has  been  8U  cents  (Table  I.)  at  the 

we  never  before  had  experienced.  Hith-  seaports  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and 

erto  our  progress  had  been  uniformly  on-  if  the  influence  of  a  high  rate  of  ei- 

ward.    The  rapid  increase  in  our  popula-  change  and  the  abundance  of  gold  are 

tion  and  wealth  forbids  any  retrograde  to  be  regarded  as  real  causes  elevating 

movement  in  the  regular  operations  of  the  money  value  of  cot  ton  in  our  markets, 

business.    Just  as  our  railroads,  our  ship-  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  present 

ping,  our  crop  of  cotton,  or  of  wheat,  or  prices  (1H£  cents  at  Charleston,  October 

of  corn,  make  steady  and  invariable  pro-  29th,  for  good  middling.)  will  be  fully 

gress  from  year  to  year,  so  must  our  cot-  maintained,  and  that  an  advance  rather 

ton  manufactures.      There   will  be  at  than  a  decline  may  be  expected. 

TABLE  I. — AMERICAN  EXPORTS,  VALUE  AND  PRICE. 

Total  exports  in 
From  pounds.  Total  vatae.  Pike. 

1840tol844 3,340,000,000 $267,200.000 6    ceotf. 

1845tol849     3,788,000,000 384,400,000 7J     - 

1850  lo  1851 1,503,000,000 184,300,000 11.8     a 

1852  (estimated) 1,000,000,000 90,000,000 9 

1840tol852 9,691,000,000 885,900,000 8.5     " 

II.— CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Rscolpta.  R*e«4pto.  ITiliiM*. 

JMI.  1M4.  141 

Texas bales 46,000 64,000 SCO* 

New-Orleans "    933,000 1,373,000 1,350,00ft 

Mobile «    452,000 549,000 5*U»I 

Florida * «    181,000  189,000 175.S» 


Georgia «    322,000 326.000. 

SouthCarolina "    387,000 477,000 5t*M» 

Otherplaces "    34,000 37,000 3S,0*J 

Total 2,355,000 3,015,000 3,10W« 

III. — IMPORT8  FROM  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

Teat*.  Btlm.  Bwilm 

1830  to  1834  (arerage  for  five  years)     81,000 Low  prices. 

1835tol839       "  •«  144,000 Hlfh  prices. 

1840tol844        "  "  232,000 ChiDMe  wir. 

1844iol849       «  «  177,000 Peace  and  low 
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Yam.  Balca.  Rcmarkf. 

1849,  October  5,  Lire rpool  only 09,000 Low  prices. 

1851,       «•      10,  "  171,000 Hiffhprices. 

1658,       "       8,  "  75,000 Moderate  price*. 

1949,  whole  year,  Great  Britain 162,000 Low  price*. 

1851,  •«  **  329,000 Highpricea. 

1859,  M  Estimate. 200,000 Moderate  prices. 

1853,  "  «        200,000 Moderate  prices. 

IV.— -ENGLISH  IMPORTS  FROM  EGYPT,  BRAZIL,  ETC. 

Ltool.aboat  O.  Britain,  I/pool,  aboat         O.  Britain, 

Taaaa.  latOtt.  wboU  v««r.  latOet.  whofc 


lWtSr* 

O.  Britain, 
wbula  year. 

121,000     , 
75,000... 
94,000  ... 

153,000 

130,000 

,..     137,000 

1850 
1851 
1852 

1840 bates....    121,000 153,000  1850 bates...    205,000 257,000 

1847 "    ....      75,000 130,000  1851 "     ....     138,000 181,000 

1848 M    ....      94,000 137,000  1852 "     ....    245,000 — 

1849 "    ....    178,000 245,000  1653  (eatimated).    "    ....         —    250,000 

T. — SUPPLY  OF  1851,  AND  E8TIMATE  FOR  1852  AND  1853. 

1861.  1854.  18B8. 

Odd  of  the  United  States bales 2,355,000 3,015,000 3,100,000 

English  Imports  from  East  Indies "    329,000 200,000 200,000 

English  imports  from  other  places "    181,000 300,000 250,000 

Total  from  these  sources 2,865,000 3,515,000 3,550,000 

TI. — STOCKS  AT  RECENT  DATES,  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  OUR  TEAR. 

1849.  1840.  1861.  INI. 

United  States,  September  1 155,000 168,000 128,000 91,000 

Liverpool,  October  8 582,000 545,000 550,000 507,000 

iUrre,  October  0, 45,000 32,000 33,000 34,000 


Total 782,000 745,000 711,000 632,000 

VII. — DELIVERIES  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 


WMklraon.  Waaklyea*. 

1849.  18*1.  avnpUon.  1859.  anmptkm. 

Nayl bales....    532,000 427,000  25,100 630,000 37,100 

Jtute4  "    ....    688,000 619,000 28,100 870,000 39,600 

JUyS "    ....    835,000 744,000 28,600 1,001,000. 38,500 

August  1 "    ....    993,000 887,000 29,600 1,156,000 38,500 

September  3 "    ....1,141,000 1,058,000 30,200 1,340,000 38,300 

October  I "     . ..1.220,000 1,167,000 29,900 1,475,000 37,800 

44       8 "    ....1,287,000 1,191,000 29,800 1,520,000- 38,009 

Wnoleyear »    ....1,467,000 1,576,000 30,315 —      — 

Do.  Great  Britain "    . . .  .1,590,000 1,663,000 32,000  (est.)  2,000,000 (est.)  39,000 

VIII. — DELIVERIES  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  HAVRE. 

IBM. »  , 1881. ,         , ISM.       .        -» 

All  kind*.  U.  Sutaa.  All  kiada.  U.  Statca.  All  kioda.  U.  Stetaa. 

September  1 bales..  232,000 220,000 224,000 211,000 300,000 290,000 

October  1 "    ..250,000 236,000 246,000 234,000 327,000 316,000 

Wkoleyoar "    ..306,000 294,000 312,000 302,000 —     — 

IX.— CONSUMPTION  OUT  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

American  Eoffea  Americas.  Eaglfah 

•ass.  axporte.  axporta.  Total.      Yean,  •zporia.  axporta.  Total. 


1M7.... bales..  169,090 215,000 384,000    1850....     "    ..194,000 272,000 406,060 

MIS....     •*    ..255,000 192.000 447,000    1851....     "    ..269,000 269,000 538,000 

H49....     "    ..382,000 254,000 577,000    1852....    ((    ..354,000  Oet. 8, 203,000. about 625,000 

X. — AMERICAN  CONSUMPTION. 

v  NortkoT  AT>ajafar  bcraaaa  Soatkef 

"■■•  Richmond.  tkraa  jraaia.  parct,  Rtckmood.  Total. 

S5 bales.... 428,000 413,000 —     80,000  508,000 

■» "    ...532,000 461,000 11+ 90,000 622,000 

g* "    ....518,000 493,000 7+ 100,000 618,000 

£• «'    ...487,000 512,000 4+ 100,000 587,000 

gl  "    ....404,000 470,000 8— 100,000 504,500 

*b "    ....603,000 498,000 6+ 100,000 703,008 
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XL— CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


, Rwolt  ._ 

1840.  itfi.  MM.  lib- 


Great  Britain bales...  1,514,000....  1,083,000....  *£M{S- •  •  •*{££ 

United  Stales. "    •  ••     487,000....    404,000 802,000....    82S.0W 

France  (of  United  States) "    ...      300,000...    310,000....    400,000....   401,000 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  and  United  States. .    "    ...     502,000....    538,000....    88*,000...    OT.000 

Total 2,863,000  ...2,015,000.... 3,028,000.... 3*»,0» 


We  are  indebted  to  Geo.  G.  Henry       The  published  reports  of  manufactn*. 

Esq.,  an  intelligent  merchant  of  Mobile,  ing  statistics  in  Great  Britain,  for  1851, 

for  the  following,  which  we  insert  with  show  that  the  increase  of  manufacturing 

pleasure,  by  way  of  addendum  to  Mr.  power  brought  into  operation  there,  was 

McCay's  valuable  paper.  much  greater  than  for  any  previous  year. 

Consumption— Notwithstanding  the  They  already  publish  that  the  additional 
apprehensions  of  Liverpool  Circular  wri-  power  put  into  operation  in  1852,  very 
ters,  on  the  1st  January  last,  that  the  much  exceeds  that  of  1851:  that  facto- 
consumption  of  cotton  for  1852  would  ries  of  great  elegance  and  enormous 
not  exceed  1851 — the  year  has  so  nearly  magnitude  are  now  going  up  in  varions 
passed  away  that  I  can  furnish  you  a  localities,  indicating  of  course  the  great 
comparative  table  below  of  the  two  profitableness  of  investment*  in  that  de- 
years,  viz  :  partment,  and  the  tendency  of  a  farther 

Cuoaampiion.  mi.  1859.  great  increase  in  1853  over  1852. 

United  states 404 003       Gratulating    themselves,    they  stale, 

Greatbntain  1,002 2,050  ,,     .    .,        ■     rL^-^-,-..*.    Jl^«««ii  ;„*«^ 

France  and  the  continent wo 1,350  that  the  improvements  recently  intro- 

duced  into  the  hosiery  manufacturer! 

Tottl s'022 4,00°  machinery,  does   work  which,  costing 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  this  con-  two  years  ago  Is.  6d.  (say  33c),  is  now 
sumption  of  4,000,000  of  bales  of  cotton  done  for  2d.  or  3^c.  Such  is  the  condi- 
has  actually  taken  place,  and  the  manu-  tion  and  prospect  in  Great  Britain, 
facturers  have  never  been  so  constantly  What  is  its  condition  on  the  continent ! 
engaged  in  filling  orders,  without  their  In  the  figures  above,  you  see,  for  1851  k 
stocks  of  manufactured  goods  being  per-  was  956,000  bales.  For  this  year  it  is 
mitted  to  accumulate  as  is  now,  and  nas  estimated  by  English  writers  that  it  will 
been  the  case  for  the  past  year.  The  be  1,350,000  bales,  which  is  about  42 
consumption  has  been  largely  greater  per  cent,  increase.  This  increase  is  enor- 
than  the  outside  estimates  of  manu-  mous,  but  as  I  have  always  remarked 
facturers.  With  a  crop  in  the  U.  S.  ex-  in  my  circulars,  the  increase  there  isdi>- 
ceeding  greatly  any  we  have  ever  ga-  tinea  to  be  in  a  very  great  and  constant 
thered,  and  with  advancing  prices  in  the  ratio.  In  the  enormous  population  of 
spring,  bringing  forward  every  bale  that  Germany,  Italy,  France,  fee.,  the  eon- 
was  made  to  market — together  amount-  sumption  is  merely  in  its  bud — I  remark- 
ing to  3.015,000 — we  see  that  this  enor-  ed  in  my  circular  of  Nov.  18,  1851,  utht 
mous  supply  has  not  only  been  absolute-  consumption  of  the  present  year  will  be 
ly  consumed,  but  at  least  100,000  bales  largely  over  that  of  any  other  in  Great 
ofthestocksonhandatthefirst^oftheyear  Britain,  France,  and  on  the  continent, 
have  been  also.  The  stocks  of  cotton  in  and  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  in  Rot- 
Europe  on  the  1st  January,  1853,  will  be  sia.  Germany  and  th&  south  of  Europe, 
swelled  at  least  100,000  bis.,  bythatquan-  is  nighly  encouraging.  I  may  property 
tity  more  than  usual  having  been  shipped  observe,  then,  that  important  as  is  uw 
and  received  there  of  the  crop  of  1852  consumption  of  cotton  in  France  and 
— an  item  which  in  this  connection  is  Germany,  their  peasantry  have  bees, 
of  great  importance,  and  must  be  re-  and  are  still  relying  on  flax  and  hemp 
membered.  for   a  large  proportion  of  their  coans 

Now,  what  are  the  prospects  of  con-  clothes.  Did  the  35.000,000  of  Franoa, 
sumption  for  1853  ?  The  question  is  one  and  the  70.000.000  of  Germany  consume 
of  magnitude,  but  with  the  data  before   cotton  in  tie  ratio  that  the  population  of 

us,  is  susceptible  of  demonstration.  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  h> 
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dia  does,  the  crop  of  the  United  States,  are  diminished  37,000  bales;  and  we  fur- 
if  doubled,  would  not  supply  their  de-  ther  liud  that  the  stocks  in  the  interior 
mand."  Well,  the  consumption  in  towns,  on  the  1st  Sept.,  were  next  to 
France.  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Eu-  nothing  and  that,  instead  of  a  consider- 
rope,  will  increase  in  a  ratio  fully  cor-  able  quantity  being  held  back  in  the 
responding  with  our  ability  to  supply  gin  houses  and  on  the  plantations,  as 
them,  and  this  must  continue,  from  the  fact  usual,  the  prices  which  cotton  ad- 
that  the  cotton  goods  can  be  afforded  vanced  to  in  the  spring  brought  every 
cheaper  than  flax  or  hemp  goods;  the  bale  forward  into  last  year's  receipts, 
land  which  produces  the  hemp  will,  and  which  are  estimated,  in  the  aggre- 
planted  in  potatoes  or  wheat,  yield  a  gate,  to  have  been  from  300,000  to  250,- 
more  profitable  crop,  and  the  latter  are  000  bales.  While  this  quantity  went  to 
raised  with  much  less  labor  and  ex-  swell  the  receipts  of  last  year,  it  will  be 
pense.  borne  in  mind  that  the  supply  of  cotton 

We  now  pass  to  that  of  the  U.  States,   for  this  year  loses  it,  and  we  must  de- 
The  consumption   of  the  past  as  com-  duct,  from  the  otherwise  probable  re- 

Sared  with  trie  former  years  is  extraor-  ceipts  of  this  year,  that  quantity. 
inary,  being,  as  you  perceive,  about  50  What  of  our  crop  \  Alter  the  extraor- 
per  cent,  increase  —  we  may  properly  dinary  one  of  last  year,  and  its  excess 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  difference,  over  any  one's  calculations,  I  feel  some 
and  consider  if  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  reluctance  in  touching  on  it.  I  will  sim- 
in crease.  I  gave,  in  my  circular  before  ply  say  it  is  confessedly  good— over  an 
alluded  to,  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of  average  crop.  The  receipts  of  the  last  five 
so  much,  apparently  from  the  preceding  years  were,  for  1851-2,  3.015,000;  1850-1, 
year,  which  was,  that  the  constant  and  2,355,000;  1849-50,  2,097.000;  1848-9, 
heavy  exports  of  specie  then  goingon  had  2,729,000;  1847-8, 2,348,000=  12,544,000; 
alarmed  the  Northern  banks,  as  they  held  or,  an  average  of  2,509,000  bales  per  an- 
comparatively  no  specie,  causing  them  num.  The  average  of  the  preceding 
to  withhold  tneir  accustomed  anil  esseu-  five  years  was  2,137,000  bales,  and  the 
tial  accommodations.  When  the  imports  increase  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  lat- 
of  California  gold  became  uniform  and  es-  ter  over  tne  former  period  is  3  J  per  cent, 
tablished,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  the  — at  which  rate  per  cent,  on  the  average 
imports  of  gold  would  be  greater  than  would  give  a  crop  this  year  of  2,t>00,000 
the  exports,  they  relaxed  and  extended  bales.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  the 
not  only  their  usual  but  increased  facili-  crop  may  be  admitted  to  be  as  good 
ties  to  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  this,  as  it  was  last 
other  interest*  ;  hence  the  increased  year,  but  the  probable  amount  of  old 
manufacture.  But  shall  it  be  contin-  and  extra  cotton  sent  forward,  which 
ued  ?  When  we  regard  the  important  would  have  fallen  to  this  or  some  future 
emigration  which  has  been  annually  year's  receipts,  must  be  deducted  thus  : 
flowing  into  the  country,  as  well  as  our 

own    naturally  and  rapidly  increasing      Receipts  and  crop  of  i»«t  year 3,015,000 

population,--that  the  entire  country,  es-      **m  extra  colto,l  a™** J^W 

recially  west  and  south,  are  all  in  the      Crop  of  1852 2,750,000 
ighe»t  degree  prosperous,  we  must  con- 
clude that  our  own  home  trade  must       With  "the  lights  before  me,"  I  am 
erery  year  be  augmented,  with  the  in-  doubtful  if  the  crop  of  this  year  exceed 
crease  of  the  country.     In  conclusion  of  that  figure. 

thia  branch,  it  is  plain  to  us  of  the  South,  Were  we  governed  alone  by  the  re- 
that  our  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is  ceipts  to  this  time  at  our  ports,  compared 
▼ery  rapidly  enlarging,  and  our  manufac-  with  last  years  to  the  same  time,  this 
hirers  are  fully  engaged  and  steadily  in-  view  would  be  palpably  and  at  once 
creasing  their  power  and  spindles.  I  an-  contradicted,  I  confess ;  but  what  are  the 
ticipate  further  regular  advance  in  this  circumstances  attending  the  receipts  of 
branch  of  the  nation's  enterprise,  and  the  two  years  ?  They  are  these  :  that 
that  the  consumption  of  1853  will  be  last  year  the  waters  tributary  to  New- 
progressive.  We  now  turn  to  Orleans,  save  the  Mississippi  itself,  were 
The  Crop  or  Supply. — Small  as  were  unnavigable  until  in  February ;  so  un- 
the  stocks  remaining  in  our  ports.  1st  usually  late  did  they  continue  down, 
September,  1851,  we  find  this  year  they  that  many  of  the  most  opulent  firms 
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there   suspended  payment.    Our  rivers  !*•■  thl*  amount  reeeiyed  in 

i                   i   *          «••                     a»u:„  —^„-  Europe  pre vious  to  1st  Jan., 

also  were  late  petting  up.      This  year  isss,  more  than  usual  of 

the    waters   tributary  to  New-Orleans      crop* 100,000 

have  been  up,  from  the  time  cotton  was  CotUm  imported  imo  Earope                ***** 

ready  to  be  shipped  ;  and  as  prices  were      from  other  countries 7«uw 

favorable,  every  boat  has  been  put  into  stocks  in  Europe  1st  Jan.,  1853                  »<M<0 

requisition  to  expedite  the  cotton  to  mar-  supply  for  1853 3,wi,ooi 

ket,  and  the  article  has  been  sold,  by  the 

by,  as  it  anived.     Our  principal  river,  Above  I  have  given  the  consumption 

and  from  which  about  one  half  of  our  of  1852,  which  was,  bales,  4,000.000; 

receipts  are  derived,  ha3  also  been  up:  showing  the  supply  of  1853,  inclusive  of 

and  with  freight  at  $1  a  bale,  and  full  the  entire  stocks  in  Europe  and  Ame» 

E rices  generally  prevailing  for  cotton,  it  rica.  will  be  less  than  the  consumption  ac- 

as  come  forward  with  unusual  rapidity,  tually  is  and  has  been  of  1852,-59.000. 

and  it  lias  also  been  sold.     But  with  re-  This  view  may  be  questioned,  as  the 

ference  to  the  crop  on  this  river,  the  results  are  arrived  at  by  estimates  of 

Alabama,  what  do  we  tnow  see  ?    As  I  crops  and  estimates  of  consumption,  but 

said  iu  my  opening,  the  boats  from  that  I   will  defend  them  under  the  proper 

river  are   coming  in  with  loads,    like  head  of — 

those  of  the  months  of  May  and  June —  Prices. — Our  views  of  prices  are  do- 

and  they  have  reduced  the  freights  to  pendent  on  the  extent  of  consumption 

stimulate  the  shipments.  and  the  crops  or  supply  of  cotton.  I  bare 

But  leaving  these  comparisons,  I  will  above  shown  what  the  probable  supply 

briefly  submit  my  estimates  for  the  pro-  for  1853  would  be,  and  with  the  entire 

bable  receipts  at  each  point  for  this  year,  stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  in  Europe  and 

No  old  cotton  to  come  in  from  the  into-  America,  it  will  be  less  than  the  con- 

rior  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  sumption    of    1852    has    been.     Were 

their  crops  not  quite  so  good  as  last  year,  the  crops,  I  admit,  fully  ascertained  to» 

I  put  the  receipts  of  the  day,  to  not  exceed  my  figures,  the  price 

.„    .j     .  .                           4          ,ttnnft  of  middling  cotton  would  be  \2\k  cento, 

Fio?rdiC."™" ".";: *«  *"*   i™;25  with  all  the  concurring  favorable  can** 

Mobile ....  ."...'..  .V .' .'  "  .'..'.   48oiooo  to  place  them  at  that.    I  think  2.750.000 

SEW^r:.™::::: «  :.:,,K  1*hwiU  be  the  ?i?nrtut  ,et,U5^ 

mit  for  a  moment  that,  independent  of 

Total 2,750,000  the  lessened  quantity  to  come  to  market 

„,,  e  A  ,  ,  T  . ,  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  country 
The  frost  was  late  or  I  would  not  put  being  entirely  stripped  last  year  of  coV 
it  so  hi-h.  And  considering  the  occur-  to  \he  rec£ipts  r£tf  ^  to  3,000,000 
rence  of  very  wet  and  bad  weather  for  bales  Well^  £  rauch  ^  ^Her  for  M; 
^athenn-  of  late,  especially  in  Missis-  but  wiU  3  000.000  bales  weaken  our  pc 
sippi  and  Louisiana,  this  appears  to  me  8ition  materially  as  to  prices?  The  cob- 
a  very  full,  and  fair  estimate.  Worms,  8umption  we  put  down  for  Europe  is  iba 
rot  and  storms  have  injured  the  crop  this  late  published  estimate  of  English  pa- 
vear,  else  I  admit  it  would  have  been  pers.confi.Tned  by  circular  statistics  to 
larger  Contending  with  these  enemies  the  ]ast  dates— tliat  of  the  United  Stat* 
it  is  a  heavy  one  if  it  reaches  2,750,000,  has  been  authoritatively  footed  up.  It 
and  as  I  have  sometimes  over-estimated,  may  be  contendeo\  the  manufacturei. 
I  must  insert  here  I  would  not  be  sur-  hold  more  Bi/Qck  t^  t^y  are  ^^ 
prised  if  the  crop  falls  below  this.  fomed  (o  No  ^  wiU  contend  they 
The  supply  from  other  countries,  im-  hold  M  mwh  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
ported  into  Europe,  we  may  put  down  8Umption  as  they  held  last  year.  Oar 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  we  may  thus  prices  current  show  that,  on  the  27th 
view  tne  result.  November,  100,000  bales  were  cleared 

Amount  of  .took,  m  the  United  for  Europe  since  1st  September,  mot* 

states  1st  September,  1851 . .                   01,000  than  had  been  to  the  same  time  « 

ATSini„°Hf  4S  ™n  crop  for  *  ni*  mwi  >*°ar.  and  this  will  be  received  in  Europe 

1851  and  1855  was 3,019,000  J     ,  ,                .     .  .     .,        .      ,        .  .   ,       .U 

Leas   cotton   forwarded   last  And  be  counted  in  the  stock,  which.  Wltft 

year,  usually  held  for  aubse-          this,  will  not  exceed  the  quantity  I  pat 

queotpenod-. 205,000  down,  viz :  500,000  bales.     I  say  i!  the 

1,750,000  crop  should  be  250,000  bales  more  than 
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my  estimate  is,  then  there  would  be  the  Can  there  be  a  question  for  a  moment 
extravagant  stock  in  Europe  and  Ame-  of  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  acces- 
rica  of  191,000  bales  on  1st  Jan.  1854.  sion  of  the  precious  metals  upon  the 
To  quibble  about  this  matter  will  be  price  of  a  material  of  this  nature  ?  A 
ridiculous,  as  in  any  intelligent  view  it  material  which  cannot  be  supplied  at 
is  presented,  it  is  very  transparent  that  any  price,  in  a  ratio  commensurate  with 
the  tendency  to  increased  consumption  its  consumption — and  in  the  face  of  those 
for  1853,  nvtst  be  checked  by  an  insufficient  multiplied  accessions  of  gold  from  year 
9upphj.  What  are  our  grounds  support-  to  year,  I  consider,  in  the  present  position 
ing  the  conclusion,  that  the  consumption  of  all  the  great  interests  which  are  con- 
of  1853  would  be  greater  than  1552,  were  nected  with  cotton,  that  its  consumption 
it  not  checked  by  this  insufficiency  of  would  not  be  checked  at  all,  if  prices  for 
the  raw  material  ?  this  crop  were  to  go  to  12^  cents,  and 
First,  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  that  prices  will  advance  this  year  and  con- 
total  absence  of  any  exciting  political  tinue  good,  I  have  no  doubt. 
auest  ions  any  where.  As,  for  example,  Permit  me  to  say,  in  explanation  of 
le  late  decision  by  Parliament  to  main-  my  allusion  to  abolitionism,  what  I  con- 
tain in  Great  Britain  unrestricted  trade,  sider  to  be  the  position  now  of  the  slavery 
lops  off  all  suspense  there.  Again,  the  question.  Seeing  the  vigilant,  and  con- 
establishment  of  the  empire  of  France  stant  inquiry  the  British  Government  is 
by  unsurpassed  unanimity,  confirms  not  making  as  to  the  etfects  of  emancipation 
only  the  progress  of  prosperity  and  quiet  in  the  South  American  and  West  India 
in  France,  but  secures  it  in  all  Europe.  Colonies,  and  of  slavery  as  it  exists,  and 
Further,  the  nomination  by  the  Southern  observing  the  pulsations  of  the  English 
Rights  Party  of  this  country  of  Gen.  peoplo  respecting  it,  I  am  with  other 
Pierce  for  the  office  of  President,  and  reasons  conducted  to  this  conclusion. 
his  unexampled  majorities  in  the  South,  Its  enunciation  may  surprise  many — 
which,  contrary  to  the  apprehensions  of  nay,  all ;  hut  I  venture  the  assertion 
some  of  his  friends  South,  were  quite  as  that  it  will  be  so : 
lolly  maintained  in  the  North,  liaving  That  is,  that  the  English  Government 
been  elected  with  the  dissenting  voices  will  openly  and  practically  repudiate 
of  only  four  states,  give  confidence  and  the  false  position  they  took  and  now  oc- 
encouragement  to  the  people  of  this  cupy  in  reference  to  it.  A  glance  at  the 
country,  that  the  fanatics  of  the  North  influence  which  effected  emancipation 
mre  stripped  of  their  poison,  and  that  the  in  the  English  West  Indies,  and  which 
admonition  of  Mr.  Winthrop  in  Con-  has  been  outlived  by  time  and  experi- 
gress,  that  the  South  should  prepare  for  ence.  will  detain  us  for  a  moment.  The 
emancipation,  was  the  struggling  and  East;  India  Company4,  anticipating  the 
flickering  twilight  of  abolition.  The  value  of  the  productions  of  the  West 
establishment  and  confirmation  of  re-  Indies  and  the  Isthmus,  for  the  preserva- 
pose  among  the  people  of  the  South  tiou  of  their  very  distant  (possessions  in 
produced  by  this  election,  I  regard  of  the  East,  resolved  on  emancipation  in 
momentous  influence  at  the  present  time  the  English  West  Indies.  They  proinul- 
on  the  question  of  prices  for  our  staple,  gated  arguments,  that  emancipation, 
The  fine  harvests  of  Great  Britain  and  while  it  would  cause  an  additional  de- 
the  continent — the  superabundance  of  mand  for  the  labor  of  the  while,  would 
money — the  universally  prosperous  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  nroduc- 
progTessive  spirit  of  trade-— concur  to  sup-  tions  of  the  country  by  the  application 
port  prices.  But  we  have  only  one  more  of  this  intelligent  labor,  and  that  the 
point  we  need  to  add.  Besides  the  trade  of  the  mother  country  would  be 
quantities  of  gold  received  in  this  coun-  benefited,  as  the  whites  would  consume 
try  and  Europe  from  California  and  more  than  the  blacks ;  that  the  produc- 
Anstralia,  produced  there  previous  to  1st  tions,  being  augmented  in  quantity, 
Aajrust  last,  it  is  estimated,  by  competent  would  be  furnished  to  the  mother  coun- 
autboril ies,  that  the  gold  of  California  try  much  lower  than  as  it  was;  and  that 
will  reach,  in  the  12  months,  from  1st  the  treatment  of  slaves  was  horrible;  and 
Ausust,  $100,000,000;  of  Australia,  for  for  miscellaneous  and  promiscuous  rea- 
thesarue  time,  8200,000,000 — making,  sons,  emancipation  ought  to  take  place. 
for  the  12  months,  from  the  1st  of  Au-  The  people  ot  England  have  already  ex- 
gusl  last,  $300,000,000.  perienced  that  all  these  arguments  were 
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false.  And  the  pressure'  of  the  cotton  savage  race,  and  place  them  in  a  poo- 
question  will  cause  them  ere  long  to  de-  tion  to  benefit  themselves  and  the  great 
clare  the  trade  in  negroes  to  be  as  free  family  of  man.  There  is  an  apathy  on 
and  unrestricted  as  the  trade  now  is  in  the  subject  of  slavery  elsewhere  than 
anything  else.  Will  they  consent,  in  this  amongst  a  portion  of  the  English  and  a 
enlightened  ace,  that  the  very  Eden  of  portion  of  the  people  of  the  North.  How- 
America  shall  shed  its  uncultivated  ever,  with  the  opposition  to  it,  in  Eag* 
fruits  in  desert  wilds?  Assuredly,  as-  land  removed,  the  trade  will  be  re- 
suredly,  not !  They  will  themselves  say,  opened — and  her  citizens  will  largely 
that  it  will  be  as  wise,  as  humane,  to  and  fully  participate  in  it,  in  all  its  rami* 
reclaim  from   the  wilds   of  Africa  its  fications. 
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COMMERCE  OF  MEW-YORK — IMMIGRATION  INTO  NEW-TORI,   1849-1858 BRITISH  CO  MM  MCI— 

BRITISH  AND  AMRRICAN  TRADR  COMPARED — LOSSES  ON  THE  LAKES,  LAKE  TRADE,  ETC. 

Commerce  of  New-York. — The  New-  portion  of  the  dutiable  imports   hare 

York  papers  of  January  the  first,  con-  been  made  up  of  articles  of   luxury, 

tain  an  immense  mass  of  statistical  in-  which  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty, 

formation  in  regard  to   the  commerce  The  amount  of  cash  duties  received 

and  trade  of  that  city,  from  which  we  at  New- York  the  past  year,  S3 1,332,737; 

make  the  subjoined  abstract,  and  will  in  1851,  $31,081,263;  in  1850,  $28,047,- 

hereafter  give  the  full  statistics.  439. 

The  total  imports  for  1852  amounted  The  total  exports  for  the  year  wen 
to  $129,849,619,  showing  a  decline  of  $71,523,609,  of  which  $25,096,255  were 
$1,51 1,959  on  the  imports  of  the  previous  in  specie!  The  total  exports  of  1851 
year.  The  amount  of  specie  imported  amounted  to  $87,653,849,  of  which  $■&• 
was  $2,408,225,  against  $2,049,543  in  743,209  were  in  specie  ! !  From  this  it 
1851,  and  $16. 127,939  in  1850.  The  great-  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  specie 
est  excess  of  importations  is  on  dry  goods  exported  last  year  was  $18,640,954.  and 
—it  being  over  three  millions  of  dollars,  that  the  shipments  of  both  years  were 
The  total  import  of  dry  goods  for  the  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  foreign  ma- 
year,  was  $61,654,144,  against  62,846,-  nufacturers. 

731  for  1851.    The  import  of  woolen  The  Journal  of  Commerce*  comment, 

goods  for  1852  was  over  sixteen  millions  ins:  on  these  facts,  says : 

of  dollars ;  of  cotton  goods  over  eleven  It  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  is 

millions  ;  of  silk  goods  twenty-two  mil-  altogether  in  specie,  and  that  exclusive 

lions ;  of  flax  goods  seven  millions.  of  this  item,  the  exports  have  increased 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  from  which  $2,517,714,  although  they  are  less  thai 

wo  glean  the  above  facts,  has  also  the  the  very  large  amount  reached  in  1850. 

following  table  showing  the  values  of  We  annex  a  summary  of  the  exports 

gome  of  the  leading  items  of  imports  for  of  specie  and  merchandise  for  tnree 

the  last  year :  years: — 


Cigara $1,917,118 


SpMb. 


Coffee 5,249,640    1858 $25,096,355....  $46,4f7f»4....$71,5*l,«S 

Hardware  and  cutlery 2,711,236    1851 43,743,209....  43,910,040....   87,653.84f 

Hides 3.005,862    1850 9,982,948....   50,136,300....  00,1 lfjft) 

Lead 1.248,960 

Liquors 1,923,929  The  specie  exported  is  as  much  do- 

Jfe1"*6- iS?*™!  mestic  produce,  as  wheat  or  corn,  and 

r  r  irou 3,580,638  if  more  of  it  had  been  shipped,  our  home 


Sl«ei 1,083,554   market  wou  Id  be  in  a  more  healthy  con- 

Tei 6,398,104   dition.    In  this  coi i nection,  we  present 


Sugar 8,926,690 


Tobacco 703,367   a  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  some  of 

wa'tche.': :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ISSfia  the  le^mg articles oi  produce  shipped 

from  this  port  for  the  last  two  years,  toe 

The  revenue  from  cash  duties  receiv-  total  value  of  which  is  included  above 

ed  at  that  port>  show  that  a  larger  pro-  under  the  head  of  merchandise.     The 
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ihipments  of  flour  have  increased  about 
100.000  bbls.,  while  the  exports  of  wheat 
have  been  doubled.  The  shipments  of 
eorn  have  continued  to  decline  for  the 
last  three  years.  Many  other  items  of 
interest  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
parison. 

There  were  exported  from  New- York 
in  1 852,  336,679  bales  of  cotton  against 
289,645  bales  the  previous  year;  and 
26, 1 1 3  tierces  rice  against  29, 1 00.  The 
exports  of  domestic' cotton  goods  amount- 
ed to  54,692  packages  against  24,006  in 
1849,  showing  a  heavy  increase.  The 
amount  of  gold  dust  entered  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  is  837,363,569,  which 
is  much  less  than  was  reported  at  the 
mint 

The  total  number  of  steamships  which 
anived  during  the  year  was  206.  Ships 
966,  barks  860,  brigs  1253,  galliots  2, 
schooners  544,  yachts  1.  Total  3,822. 
The  number  of  schooners  reported  by 
Oapt.  Lunt  of  the  Sandy  Hook  light- 
ship, as  having  passed  in  sight  of  that 
ship,  inward  bound,  is  1132. 

Immigration  for  the  Year  1852. — 
The  total  number  of  arrivals  at  the  port 
of  New- York  from  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  1852,  adds  up  363.556. 
Of  these  39,052  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  American  citizens,  returning  home 
from  travel  abroad.     We  annex  a  table 


giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  immi- 
gration at  this  port  during  the  four  years 
past: 

N*tiou.  1849.  1850.  If  51.  l&tg. 

Ireland 113.587.  .116,542..  103,250.   117,537 

Germany 55,705..  45,407..  69,883..  118,126 

England 28,321..  28,125..  28,551..  31,275 

Scotland 8,840..  0,771..  7,302..  7,040 

Wales 1,782..  1,520..  2,189..  2,531 

France 2,683..  3.398..  0,064..  8.718 

Spain 214..  257..  278..  450 

Switzerland....  1,405..  2,301..  4,499..  0,455 

Holland 2,447..  1,174..  1,798..  1,323 

Norway 3,300..  3,150..  2,112..  1,389 

Sweden 1,007..  1,110..  .    872..  2,034 

Denmark 159..  90..  229..  150 

Italy 002..  475..  018..  358 

Portugal   287..  55..  20..  29 

Belgium 118..  230..  475..  82 

Weat  Indies 419..  564..  575..  266 

Nora  Scotia 151..  161..  81..  73 

Sardinia 172..  165..  98..  69 

South  America..  38..  103..  121..  120 

Canada 59..  61..  50.  48 

China 9..  11..  9..  14 

Sicily 21..  58..  11..  42 

Mexico 22..  41..  42..  2£ 

Russia 38..  18..  23..  38 

East  Indies 34..  92..  10..  13 

Turkey 6..  5..  4..  4 

Greece 6..  3..  1..  6 

Poland.. .7 133..  183..  142..  186 

Arabia 8..  —  ..  —  ..  — 

Total 230,608..  212,896..  239,601..  805,504 

Jn  a  late  number  of  the  Economist) 
edited  by  that  able  commercial  writer, 
Thomas  P.  Kettell,  of  New- York,  we  find 
an  admirable  paper  upon  the  growth 
of  British  trade.  We  extract  the"  follow- 
ing table : — 


DBCLABBB  VjkLUI  OF  BRITISH  PBODUCB  BXPOBTBD  TO  DIFFBBBNT  FARTS  OF  THB  WOBLD. 

1PU.  1820.  1830.  18SC  1*48.  IftSl. 


IB £1, 705,954... 

Sweden 523,313... 

Horway 56,154... 

183,912... 

1,229,756 ... 

6,429,524.. 

Holland. 2,514,120.. 

Beiainm 1,461,036... 

~                 579,811.. 


2,672,214.. 

33,410.. 

66,424.. 

164,277.. 

492,409.. 

6,110,356.. 

1,118,108) 

632,964  J 

390,744.. 


1,191,565. 

57,127. 

58,580. 

92,294. 

192,812. 

3,642,952. 

2,082,536. 

602,688. 


1,740,433... 
113,308.. 
79,469... 
91,302... 
148,722... 
4,456,729.. 
2,509,622.. 
839,276  . 
1,591,381.. 


1,885,953. 

199,313. 

134,794. 

194,304. 

376,151 
0,202,700. 
3,573,302. 
1,099,490. 
3,193,930. 


...  1,289,704 

. . .  189,319 

. . .  257,814 

. . .  445,500 

. . .  503,531 

...  7.191,666 

...  3,542,6 < 3 

. . .  984,501 

...  2,028.463 


TtoUl,  North  of  Europe  £14,693,080. . . .  11,680,906. . . .  7,320,654. . .  .11,570,342  . .  .16,330,416. . . .  16,433,174 


Portugal 3,249,356. 

Spain 3,560,379. 

Italy 2.328,792.. 

—                 153,903. 


1,668.130. 

626.194. 
3,441,958. 

551,792. 


1,056,589. 

631,130. 
2,490,376. 

888,654. 


1,191,676. 

476,446. 

2,886,466. 

1,762,441. 


1,012,764. 

377,168. 

2,494,197. 

1,489,826. 


1,150.232 
1,065,320 
3.U21.025 
2.441,951 


,  Sooth  of  Europe  £9,292,630....  5,288,074  ...  5,000,749....  0,317,029....  5,373,955....  8,578,528 


lalta  and  Ionian . 


Coast  of  Africa. 

South  Wales 

British  North  America 
Cass)  of  Good  Hope. . . 
Weai  Indies 

Cfclna 

HMFiiias 

India  Comp 


1,659,776. .. 

896,978 . . . 

326,627... 

113,178... 

6,068... 

4,399,753... 

259.034... 
7,029,699.. 


1,191,096. 

269,698. 

296,603 

145,117. 

117,123. 
1,559,104. 

248,182. 
4,197,161 


::}  t» 


2,324,349....  3,693,168. 


Total  to  Colonies. . . 
North  of  Europe. . 
South  of  Europe.. 
All  others 


£15,025,450. 

.    14,693,580. 

.      9,292,630. 

6,482,553. 


.11,717,252. 
.11,680,906 
.  5,288,074. 
.  7,738,420. 


367.285. 

185,402. 

324.634. 

234,768. 

398,471 . 
2,089.327 

296,676. 
2,581.949 
3,387,412 

118,475. 


.10,004,399. 
.  7,320,654 
.  5,066,749. 
.14,772^70. 


..      726,411.. 

247,338. . 

318  609.. 
..      467,186.. 

835,637.. 
..  2,732,291.. 

482.315. 
..  3,786,433. 
..  2,326,388. 
..  260,855. 
..  4,285,829. 

..15,469,312.. 
..11,570,542.. 
..     0,317,029. 
..19,937.287. 


.      937,719.. 
.      372,904.. 

364,350.. 
.      459,685. 

958,953 
.•2,333,525. 

369,076. 
.  2,591,425. 

969,381 . 

244,923 . 
..  5,160,208. 

.14.770,097. 
.16,830,416. 
.  5,373.955. 
.10,404,555. 


481,266 

524.539 

613.724 

658,934 

2.868,151 

3.813,707 

752,393 

.  2,433.665 

,  2,161.268 

.      232,955 

.  7,606,596 

■■MM  Vt^^^ 

.22,346,698 

16.433.174 

.  8.578.528 

.27,091,322 


Grand  TotaL £45,494,219....  30,424,052....  37,104,172....  53,293,979....  47,381 ,083....  74,449*712 
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£1,885,1163... 
104,313  1 
133,704)  - 
104,304... 
370,631.... 

•301,100.... 

S,373,SM.... 
1,000,400.... 

3,103.039.... 
017,1(33,... 

319.014..    . 
34,134... 

83.000 
1T,»38.... 

1,473,388.... 

44.033 

300,700... . 

303.... 

144,93 
3,888.... 

3.1011,508.... 

300,133.... 
47,011.... 

003,391    ... 

13.788.... 
3,333,113 

1,001,131.... 

711,038  "■■ 

141.800  " 

3,133,681  ... 
174,e».... 

1310,030... 
238,048 
70,760... 
140,141 . . . 

.       3,814,994... 

3,130,338... 

.     17,103,380 

73,733... 

43.064... 
033,130... 

400,037... 

40,308... 
1,541,817... 

748,139... 
115,911... 

473,841... 
101,337... 

190,079... 

85,578... 

131,733... 
737.300... 

1,060,143.... 

1,119.317... 
137,330.... 

4,107.408... 
010,813... 

1111.015... 

844,431... 
'.        909,371 !" 

£1,137,543  1 
133,101  (  ' 

■1  JEKIi- 

141,100... 

337  363... 

10,000... 

«,MO,07B. . . 

338. .. 

3,142,671... 

011,734... 

.      1,038,403... 

1,048.358 ... 

59,939... 

41,041... 

1,011,493... 

49  817  . . . 

181,100... 

700,108... 
800,131  ( 
100,833  J  - 
1.300,411    .. 
813.011... 
301,443    .. 
133,000   .. 
330,101... 

.      1,037.011... 
184.148 

»9,6;i . . . 

903.719.  . . 
7,340- . . 

618,934    . . 
131... 
788.... 

17,181 ... 

7,800,308... 

SST1 

750,163  1  " 
303,5*5 

3,101.308... 

0A795... 
.      1,813,707 

1,301,031.. 
331^39 

1,104.177  .. 

03,363... 

1.M3  ] 

41,006  I  . 

3,086 

971,711  J 

3,110.  . 
33H.H0 
.    14,103,077... 
977,001.... 

.    »l,465.70l 
760.9N 

Pons  »ktllnlhe  Blank  Sm 

M.« 

3.40S.M 

1,011.116 

IKM 

Spain,  coni'ul  and  Bclcarlc  1.1a... 

S,41(,"M 

Iluly.  wiili  ar1|ii.i-iilcolltof  lbs  Adil 

it.m 

I.716J01 

Naptt»iid  SMI^   

41.711 

Turkisli    lloniiiinni-..   (eicluaiv*   or 
Wnlkrhia,  Moldi.ii.  Syria   anil 

WaSKajiBi)  Mobla.ia                  I 

10M0I 

K«..|".IWi-.uitliCM.«dlurraiiean.. 

z 

1,245*1 

MM 

IlniMli  1'i.ui-caiuin  ill  Suuin  Africa. 

17,471 

10,8a 

A-1-...IWJ-lll.-llllliit.  Helena 

Comiiu-uittl  linl'ii  "  -'■'  comliuQua  I 
Und...  vie- 

lHanilaof  the  Indian  Suae,  Til  : 

S,lli,W 

sScihSMlMmeial*  '°  AU"r,U"-  ■  ■  ■ 

9.00MIT 

.      UNJH 

313.M 

•01,411 

lIKt^iiWr-oiii.iiii.nndsand  Brill* 
IlnmluMV  iBnluiliSrtllrmcjiui) 

071JH 

I*-*;™; 

OHJH 

i,or*jn 

1T7JM 

UnlKd  Si. lei  or  America. 
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' — 1M« %  « 1851- 

Fiwn  From  From 


To  what  ComrtriM.                             Great  Britain.  U.  State*.  Groat  Britain.  U.  States. 

Central  America ")                     46,640 319,814 833,308 

New  Grenada {         231711 *L363 310,889 2,507,701 

Venezuela f         mi9iu 499,780 349,701   864,779 

Ecuador J                      —      ......  54  099 ...  — 

Braatt... WW'".'." .'.'!. '....".   '..'.'.'..'.'.'.'.„  1,756,805.'..'.*.".'  2,225.571 '.'.'.'.'.'.  3,518,664.'.'.'.'.'.'  8,128,956 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay )         oaotoi 201.444 218,078 32,711 

BaenosAyres |          w»,/vj 447,356 458,329 659,852 

Chili 950,466 1,270,941 1,181,837 1,608,877 

Peru 684,313 —       1,208,253 249,700 

Falkland  Islands 384 —      2,841 — 

Russian    Settlements  on  the    North- 
west Coast  of  America —       —       —      — 

Greenland  and  Daris's  Straits —       —       282 — 

Great  Britain —       38,234,511 —       109,531,612 

Elsewhere —       —       —       106,782 


Total  declared  ralue £47,381,023 $92,969,996 £74,448,722 $196,689,718 

Losses  ok  the  Lakes  and  on  West-  two  columns  of  details  of  marine  losses 

jcrn  Rivers — Lake  Trade,  etc. — Losses  on  the  Lakes  during  the  year  1852,  of 

an  the  Lakes  in  1852. — The  Buffalo  Morn-  which    the  following    is  a  recapitula- 

ing  Express,  of  a  recent  date,  contains  tion : — 

Whole  amount  of  loss  by  collisions $261,950 

"                   "     by  other  casualties 730,709 

The  amount  of  loss  by  steam  vessels  has  been 633,620 

M                "    bysall           •«      has  been 350,03V- 

"               «•    byAmerican"      has  been 907,487 

"               "    by  British      "      hasbeen 85,172 

Amount  of  loss  on  Lake  Ontario    by  steam $49,350 

"           "                "                by  sail 29,589  78,9» 

«•  "       Lake  Erie  bysteam 543,470 

••           "                "                 bysail 197,880  741,300 

"  •*       Lake  Huron        bysteam 16,000 

"           ";              ••                bysail 53,600  69,600 

Lake  Michigan  bysteam 800 


t<  «« 


"  "       i         "  bysail 78,020     78,820 

Lake  Superior   bysteam  24,000     24,000 


((  u 


Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dis-  year.  The  loss  of  life  is  also  large.  Capk. 
asters  here  detailed,  seven  occurred  in  K.  puts  it  at  296,  which  is  probably  con. 
the  month  of  April,  nineteen  in  May,  siderably  under  the  actual  number, 
twenty-four  in  June,  fifteen  in  July,  six-  Many  persons,  who  were  competent  to 
teen  in  August,  twenty-one  in  Septem-  judge,  put  the  number  lost  on  tne  Atlan- 
ber,  twenty-seven  in  October,  eighty-  tic  as  high  as  300. 
five  in  November,  (55  in  one  gale  of  tne  The  statement  will  be  found  of  great 
1 1th  and  12th,)  and  fifteen  in  December,  interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  commer- 
Six  steamers,  seven  propellers,  and  thir-  cial  transactions,  and  will  be  found  more 
ty-five  sail  vessels,  have  gone  out  of  ex-  accurate  than  any  previous  statement 
istence  entirely.  In  many  instances  the  The  foreign  commerce  of  our  Lake 
amount  of  losses  as  above  stated  have  ports,  says  the  North  American,  is  of  much 
been  matters  of  estimate,  as  many  must  more  importance  than  is  generally  sup- 
necessarily  be  ;  but  much  pains  and  care  posed.  Of  course  it  is  the  result  of  a 
have  been  taken  to  procure,  in  each  growing  intercourse  with  the  Canadian 
ease,  the  opinion  of  competent  men  who  provinces;  but  were  the  navigation  of 
were  most  familiar  with  the  circum-  the  St.  Lawrence  opened  to  our  com- 
ftances.  Regarding  the  loss  of  life  by  meroe,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the 
fhe>  steamer  Atlantic,  there  are  various  Lake  ports  are  ready  and  eager  to  carry 
opinions — her  agents  and  proprietors  on  a  direct  commerce  with  Europe.  In 
contending  it  not  to  exceed  one  hun-  illustration  of  the  importance  already 
died  and  fifty,  while  many  who  were  acquired  by  the  foreign  trade  of  these 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  circum-  ports,  the  Sandusky  Register  compiles 
stances,  set  it  as  high  as  three  hundred,  from  the  United  States  Treasury  docn- 
aad  some  even  higher.  ments  the  following  statement  of  the 

The  loss  of  property  is  large,  being  amount  of  duties  received  for  the  years 

$260,000  greater  than  any  previous  ending  July  1st : 
vol.  xiv,                                    7 
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BnlTUo,  N.Y («,000 •91,000 

Oswego,  NY.. 91JM0 91.000 

Sandusky,  Ohio X0,IHW tfi.OOO 

SmmSumc.  oud""." '"■'■'.'.   *»aoo. '.'.'.'.'.   ai.uou 

l).-lr.ni     MiMiimin   S8.300 Sa.OOO 

NlaaaraNY  1I.«» Wi000 

o«J»ii«ho"f«,  n.'y s»,ooo at.ooo 

C»w  Vinrem.   M «^00 1S.O0O 

S.clMl'.  Ilinior,  N.Y. 0,000 19,000 

Chleego,  111 ■      *W> H^OD 

Toll] ...(370,000 «Ma,ooo 

This  shows  an  increase  of  $106,000.  or 
about  44  per  cent,  in  one  year,  and  but 
eleven  ports  are  given,  the.  less  important 
ones  being  omitted.  While  the  foreign 
commerce  oftliese.  ports  thus  increased, 
Ihe  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  porta  de- 
creased very  materially  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  forlKeyi'iiVs  1850-51  the  ag- 
gregate duties  in  tlie  wlioleone  hundred 
and  three  ports  of  entry  in  the  United 
States  was  *48,7fi8;0<Hl  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  it  was  847,320,326.  There 
are  about  fourteen  ports  in  the  United 
States  at  which  a  larger  amountofdutles 
is  collected  annually  than  at  Buffalo,  Os- 
wego, Cleveland,  ot  Sandusky,  These 
are  New- York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 
Ntiw-Orleaus,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  St  Louis,  Portland,  Cincin- 
nati Salem,  Motile,  and  New  Haven. 

Tlie  Louisville  Courier  has  thefol Jo w- 
ing  list  of  steamboat  am!  other  disas- 
ters on  the  western  wafers  during  the 
past  year— 1852  *  The  list  is  formida- 
ble an<t  disastrous  enough,  and  embraces 
78  steamboats,  4  barges,  73  coal  boats, 
32  salt  boats,  and  four  other  flatboats. 
Thoareiiternumbernftheiiatboalswere 
destroyed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
last  winter.  Tho  number  of  livos  lost  is 
upwards  of  four  hundred.  The  Courier 
is  nut. certain  that  the  list  is  complete, 
but  has  eompilodit  from  the  best  sources 
at  ile  command. 


Elite anag.. 

Ligin snag--   8,000 

Glaucna burned..  5,000 

PonHoni«'.;".\«Uo"  ''— 
Craropua inag.. 

Gleneoe^' .'.'.'.'.'.  .'.'eipto.'  (owl. 

Redaione eiplo..  taital. 

Saluda oiplo..  total 

Rom.  Ro«ere...col]l»'n..  —  . 

Col.  King eiplo..  —  . 

CW.taw          .....n.g..  -  . 

rmlrlFSl.tr eaplu   .  —  . 

I'.niihir.  V..S  .     biiui.  .  —   . 

ClitcaaSaW      ..coll  It'll..  —  . 

Deacon  ....... ....■nag..  —  . 

Mammoth  Co'o.  .ool'n. . ,  —  . 

Umpire mag . .  —  , 

I'rilKim.Nn.  :  cxpiii'i)    .  total. 

Mini  l.'.Uutnliju  ...roLl'n.  .  toul. 

Banner aimc  S.000. 

I.il.-)  Hi>i.ii,.on.....nag..lS,tW). 


Jew..* enagged..  1,7a'. 

Dunkirk  . -anig..      —  . 

OMMiguM  '..'"." '. amf.'.'lSjmi' 

Oao.  Waahlngt'n  eiplo. .      —  . 
Martha  Wuhington— 

Tippah burned . .    total . 

Romeo MI, .  10,000. 

PilKT   Mlll.T  DiplO..       —   . 

Do  vv.it  Himon.  .nag.,  7,000. 
•Forpr-.ion.  Jt 


I.aro 

Pilot Ko.  »...."  ..anag.'.  — 
1  ii dim  Queen  ..anag..  lolal 
MnyQunon -nag.,   tola] 

Danube anag..      — 

D.  A.  Gtten *nag..    loul 

Nanlope anag..   total 

Shelbj anag.    »~™ 

Mldu nlMo 

n.  d.  - 

,11    CihMw. 

„  1,,-y-  it..:;.. 

ileneva 


PekmJL! 


..  -  ..  White  R 


We  are  indebted  to  oar  friend  aJ 
i'   correspondent,  J.  W.  Scott  of  Toledo,  A* 
the  following  extract of  a  letter  upon  Ita 
growth  of  theOrtat  North-Wett: 


Reducing  the  flour  to  bushels,  at  5  the 
barrel,  the  comparison  will  be  as  foUorr. 


List  of  Steamboat  Disasters — Growth  of  the  North-west.       & 

ToMo.        Cbde^o.        8t.  LonU.  Tonnage  of  canal  freight  to  and  from  Al- 

fcuheia 8,381,100. . . 4,306,035. ..4,044,297       bany  in  1852 1,106,341 

-,,,             •jr             7xxi_-..x»  Tonnage   of  canal  freight  to  and  from 

Toledo  received  by  canal,  to  the  14th      Toledo  in  1852 350,100 

November,  260,898  bbls.  floor.  1,954,718 

mshels  wheat,  3.878,047  busnels  corn ;  The  canals  which  have  their  termi- 
md  by  rail-road,  to  31st  December,  nus  at  Toledo  will,  on  the  opening  of 
22,979  barrels  flour,  447,887  bushels  navigation,  next  spring,  have  an  aggre- 
rheat,  181,162  bushels  corn.  Includ-  gate  length  of  seven  hundred  miles. 
ag  what  reached  Toledo  by  canal  For  the  last  seven  years,  the  canal  ba- 
iter 14th  Nov.,  and  by  wagon  during  siness,  at  Toledo,  has  had  an  average 
he  year,  the  receipt  of  these  three  increase  equal  to  its  regular  duplication 
Liticles  at  that  city  in  1852  could  in  every  period  of  three  years.  The  same 
carcely  be  less  than  eight  millions  and  ratio  of  increase  during  the  next  seven 
kree  quarters  of  bushels.  years  would  swell  its  business  to  nearly 

New- York    exported  to  all   foreign  that  at  Albany  the  past  year, 

ountries,  from  1st  January  to  20th  No-  On  the  1st  January,  1853,  an  enume- 

ember,    1852,  1,226,298  barrels    flour,  ration  made  the  population  of   Toledo 

1,678,457  bushels  of  wheat  and  745,180  6,412;    and   the   number  of   buildings 

mshels  of  corn,  amounting  in  all,  count-  erected,  in  1852,  200. 

ag  the  flour  at  5  bushels  the  barrel,  to  A  very  small  city  for  so  large  a  bu- 

t,555,126  bushels.  siness. 


ART.  XII,-INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

TOTBAL    BOAD    OF    TEXAS ATLANTIC    AND  GULP    EOAD — V1CKSBURG     AND  'TEXAS     ROAD*- 

SAK   ANTONIO  ROAD RAIL-ROADS  OP  ARKANSAS — RAIL-ROADS  OP  MIS80URI — RISE  IN  RAIL- 

BOAD  IRON BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK,  RAIL-ROAD RAIL-ROADS    OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Memucan  sive  of  a  resolute  determination  to  oarry 

font,  President  of  the  Central  Rail-road  the  work  through.     The  result  of  their 

Jompany  of  Texas,   for  a  pamphlet  of  labors,    which  will    be    resumed  this 

(ocnraents  concerning    this    company  morning,  is,  that  the  sum  of  one  hun- 

rhich  is  very  interesting.     Gen.  Hunt  dred  ana  two  thousand  dollars  was  put 

laa  procured  the  promised  aid  of  north-  down.  Verily,  old  Savannah  goes  ahead 

»ra  capitalists,  and  it  is  only  necessary  of  all   other   places    we   ever  read  of, 

or  Texas  to  increase  her  land  donations  for  taking  rail-road  stock." 

o  the  road,  and  for  the  proprietors  on  It  is  stated  that  some   citizens   of 

he  route  to  do  the  same,  for  these  capi-  Liberty  remarked  at  the  late  celebra- 

•Mats  at  once  to  enter  upon  the  work,  tion  that  that  county  would  put  down 

hie  of  the  engineers  for  the  survey  has  at  least  $100,000,  and  a  wealthy  gentle- 

Iready  arrived  in  Texas.    This  is  the  man   residing   on  the   route   has,    we 

nly  road  chartered  which  extends  from  are  assured,   signified   his  intention  of 

be  island  of  Galveston,  and  its  termina-  subscribing  $20,000.     All  the  present 

is  to  be  on  Red  River  in  either  La-  indications  seem  to  be  favorable. 

',  Fannin,  or  Grayson  county,  a  dis-  The  people  of  North  Louisiana  are 

a  of  450  miles.     We  hope  to  refer  evincing    great   interest  in   the    Vicks- 

9  this  road  again.  burg,   Louisiana  and    Texas  Road.      It 

u  Messrs.  Screven^and  Roberts,  Direc-  will  pass  through  one  of  the  wealthiest 

ova  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Road,"  says  portions  of  our  state  and  one  the  least 

he  Savannah  Republican,  "went  into  accessible  to  market,  producing  120,000 

be  street,  for  a  few  hours,  yesterday,  be-  bales  of  cotton,  and  naving  $65,000,000 

•inning  at  midday,  for  the  purpose  of  of  taxable  property.      The  Texas  por- 

•Uecting    subscriptions    for   the  road  tion  of  the  road  is  equally  inviting.   It 

hence  to  Pensacola  via  Albany.'   Every  has  been   surveyed   and  located    from 

me  to  whom  application  was  made  sub-  Vicksburg    to  Monroe  and   also    from 

Bribed,  with  one  or  two    exceptions.  Shreveport  to  Marshall.  Only  four  miles 

circumstance  we  regard  as  expres-  of  overflowed  country   intervenes  be- 
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tween  Vicksburg  and  Monroe.     Indi-  midway  between  the  contending  cities 

viduals  have  already  taken  $800,000  in  — New-Orleans  in  the   south,  and  & 

stock,  and  $200,000  more   is  expected.  Louis  in  the  north ;  free  from  the  objec- 

Texas    has   granted  a   liberal    charter  tions  attaching  to  both  ;  neither  north  nor 

(with  a  donation  of  5,000  acres  per  mile)  south,   but  a  point  at  which  the  fair- 

rom   the    Louisiana  line   to   El  Paso,  haired  sons  of  the  north  can  meet  their 

via  Austin.      We  believe  this  road  to  sun-burnt  brothers  of  the   South,  and. 

be  import-ant  to  the  interests  of  New-  seated  side  by  side,  westward  take  their 

Orleans,  and  that  it  will  become  a  great  way.      In    addition    to  this,   Memphis 

thoroughfare  of  Texas7  freights  and  tra-  seems  already  to  have  been  selected  bj 

vel.  general  consent  as  the  point  on  the  Mis- 

The    question   so  much   mooted  in  sissippi  at  whicn  all  the  rail-roads,  start- 

Texas  of  the  selection  of  a  Gulf  ter-  ing  from  the  Atlantic   states,  tending 

minus  for  the  San  Antonio  Road   has,  westward,  both  from  the  north  and  soutik, 

we  understand,  been  decided   in  favor  converge.     When  the  middle  and  New 

of  Saluria  at   a   late   meeting  of  the  England    states  start    their  thousands 

Board  of  Directors,  held  at  San  Antonio,  westward,  by  means  of  numerous  rail- 

The  news  of  the  decision  was  receiv-  roads  already    completed,   they  reach 

ed  here  a  few  days  since  by  a  gentle-  Cincinnati,    thence    to    Louisville,  and 

man  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  upon  the  cars  of  the  Louis viile  and  Mem- 

and  may  be  relied  upon  for  authentici-  pais  road,  now  in  process  of  construct** 

ty.      The   following  gentlemen  consti-  will  be  set  down  upon  the  banks  of  the 

tuted  the  Board,  all  of  whom,  with  the  mighty  Mississippi,  at  a  point  opwsilt 

exception  of  one,  voted  for  Saluria:  the  centre  of  our  state.      So  with  tie 

Enoch  Jones,  S.  A.  Maverick,  Thos.  southern    traveler,    from    Virginia,  the 

Devine,  Chas.  King,  Jno.  T.  McLeod,  J.  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  by  means  of  tk 

T.  Dashiel,  R.  G.  Campbell,  Wm.  Vance,  Charleston  and  Chattanooga  roads,  new 

J.   R.    Sweet,     J.   J.  Giddings,    C.  Ri-  being  completed  to  Memphis,  the  sans 

otte,  A.  H.  Jones,  Dr.  R.  Peebles,  J.  A.  point  will  be  reached.     Alabama  and 

Paschall,  F.  Gilbeau,  G.  T.  Howard,  and  Mississippi  are   rapidly   securing  their 

G.  T.  Gardiner.  connection  with  the  same  point    hi 

We  are  informed  that  the  citizens  of  probable  that  this  vast  system  of  rail- 

Indianola  and  Lavaca  are    conciliated  roads  is  destined  to  stop  here  ?    I  cans* 

to  the  selection  of  that  point  for  the  ter-  think  so ;  unless,  by  the  criminal  net; 

minus,  on  the  ground  that  the  road  is  to  lect  of  our  most  important  interests  aa£ 

pass  immediately  through  or  near  those  duties,  we  fail  to  afford  that  aid  and  » 

two  places,  and  that  each  have  agreed  couragement  necessary  to  insure  its  «• 

to  build  certain  sections  of  the  road,  tension  westward,  over  our  own  soils 

The  work  is  to  be  commenced  immedi-  its  ultimate  destination  on  the  Pacific. 

ately,  from  Powder  Horn  and  Lavaca  res-  "  It  cannot  be  disguised,  however,  titf 

pectively,  the  operations  to  extend  up-  whatever  may  be  the  objections  both » 

wards  on  the  line  from  each  place.  The  St.  Louis  and  New-Orleans,  as  crosasf 

work  will  also  be  commenced  at  Salu-  points  on  the  Mississippi  river,  for  tor 

ria  in  due  time,  as  well  as  at  San  An-  Great  Western  railroad,  they  are  flit? 

tonio.  The  company  have  some  $400,000  gling  for  it  with  that  power  and  enetfj 

funds  in  hand  already,   and  we  have  which  is  ever  prompted  by  a  spirits' 

good  reason  to  believe  that  the  road  will  self-preservation,  and  with  that  pro*?** 

be  commenced  immediately    in   good  of  success,  which  results  from  a  judics* 

earnest.    We  understand  that  the  route  combination  of  wealth,  enterprise  aW 

contemplated  for  the   road,  will  strike  energy. 

the  Guadaloupe  some  seventy-five  miles  "There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  $• 

above  Clinton.  Louis  and  New-Orleans  road,  atthoogk 

From  the  last  most  able  message  of  the  of   recent  conception,  will   very  s* 

Governor,  we  extract  the  following  in  re-  claim  a  large  share  of  public  atteoMi 

gard  to  the  internal  improvement  policy  and  surely  its  importance  to  Arkansas 

of  Arkansas.  can  only  be  second  to  the  central  rai- 

"  Let  a  point  be  selected  for  the  Pacific  road,  and  in  its  immediate  and  local  it* 

road  free  from  all  objections,  both  of  a  suits,  not  even  to  that     Missouri  has 

political  and  physical  character.    That  already  commenced,  and  has  now  mob? 

point  is  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  situate  contract,  a  considerable   portion  of  * 
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railroad  extending  westward  from  St.  ville  road  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
Louis,  and  designed  to  compete  for  the  a  direct  connection  through  Nashville 
position  of  the  Great  National  Road  to  the  with  Charleston  and   Savannah.     This 
Pacific.  She  proposes  to  extend  a  branch  also  making  a  connection  by  central 
to  the  line  dividing  Missouri  and  Arkan-  roads  with  Mobile  and  New-Orleans. 
las,  provided  we  will  carry  it  across  our  Above  is  found  a  system  of  roads  pro- 
territory,  to  unite  with  a  similar  branch,  jected,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent) 
emanating  from  the  New-Orleans  ana  constructed,     directly    connecting    St. 
Opelousas  road,  west>  also  intended  for  Louis  with  Lake  Superior,  and  with  the 
toe  Pacific  coast  Atlantic  coast,  at  Portland,  at  Boston,  at 
"  If  these  states,  upon  our  northern  and  New-York,  at  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore, 
southern    boundaries,    shall    complete  at  Norfolk,  at  Charleston  and  at  Savan- 
roads  from  these  two  great  and  growing  nah,  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Mo- 
eommercial  points,  to  our  northern  and  bile  and  at  New-Orleans — and  all  these 
southern   boundaries,  surely  Arkansas,  roads  to  the  east  being  built  without  any 
with  the  ample  resources  which  I  have  important  aid  from  St.  Louis. 
ahown  her  to  possess,  will  unite  in  this  St.  Louis  is  bound  to  build  roads  west- 
ID  much  desired  work.    The  construction  ward.     For  every  main  road  that  comes 
of  this  road  will  afford  facilities  to  the  from  the  east,  a  road  must  be  built  to 
■orthern  portion  of  the  state  which  are  the  west ;  and  hence,  independent  of  the 
ID  much  needed,  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy  great  object  of  developing  the  wealth  of 
DOtton -growing  counties  of  the  south,  the  state,  springs  the  necessity  of  a  sys- 
Hhiough  which  it  will  pass,  and  bring  the  tern  of  rail- roads  for  Missouri. 
whole   state,  within  a  day's  travel  of  Before  the   Legislature,  a  system  of 
|lew-Orleans  on  the  south,  and  St.  Louis  roads  was  presented,   looking  north  to 
Ml  the  north.    How  far  the  construction  Minnesota,  west  to  the  Pacific,  southwest 
rf  this  road  will  supersede  the  necessity  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  south 
4t  the  Gaines'  Landing  RoadL  is  not  for  to  New-Orleans,  starting  from  St.  Louis ; 
Wtb  to  determine;  but  the  construction  of  and  considering  the  importance  of  the 
Ope  will  in  no  wise  operate  against  the  shortest  route  for  each,  this  system  was 
lUier."  marked  as  follows  : — 
-  The  SL  Louts  Republican,  in  specula-  First.  The  North  Missouri  Rail-road — 
fog  upon  the  future  of  that  city,  points  starting  from  St.  Louis,  and  passing  by 
!■!  the  duties  of  Missouri  towards  her  St.  Charles  up  the  dividing  ridge,  be- 
preat  metropolis,  and  sums  up  the  rail-  tween  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
md  movements  of  which  she  is  or  ought  rivers,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state — to 
to  be  the  centre.  be  continued  to  Minnesota. 

First  The  road  from  Alton  to  Chicago,  Second.  The  Pacific  Rail-road — from 

and  thence  a   continuation    up    Lake  St.  Louis  through  Gray's  Gap,  up  the 

|£ichigan  to  Fond  du  Lac,  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri  to  Jefferson  City,  and  thence  by 

with  projected   roads  beyond  to  Lake  the  shortest  and  best  route  to  the  west- 

Bapenor.  era  line  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas— to 

[  Second.   A  road  by  Terre  Haute  and  be  continued  to  the  Pacific. 

iianapolis  to  the  snores  of  Lake  Erie,  Third.    The  Southwest  Missouri  Rail- 
"  thence  by  the  New-York  and  Erie  road — starting  from  the  Pacific  Rail-road 
road  and  Albany  and  Binghamton  near  the  western  edge  of  St.  Louis  coun- 
road  to  New- York  and  Boston  ;  and  ty,  and  thence  by  Bourbeuse  Ridge,  and 
connection  from  this  road  by  the  west  Osage  and    Gasconade    Ridge,  to  the 
of  Lake  Erie  to  the  north  shore  of  southwest  corner  of  the  state — to  be  con- 
lake,  and  by  Niagara  again  to  Bos-  tinued  through  Texas,  and  possibly  to 
-or  by  Toronto  to  the  St.  Lawrence  California. 

to  Portland.  Fourth.  The  Iron  Mountain  Rail-road 

Third.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail-  — from  St.  Louis  by  the  Iron  Mountain 

"  *  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  by  Pitts-  to  the  south  line  of  the  state,  and  thence 

and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-  through  Arkansas. 

to    Philadelphia   and  Baltimore.  Fifth.    Another  branch  of  the  same 

this  route  will  ultimately  connect  system,  not  centering  at  St.  Louis,  but 

te  through  Louisville  to  Richmond  not  the  less  one  of  the  main  trunks,  viz., 

Norfolk.  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Rail-road. 

Fourth.  By  an  extension  of  the  Belle-  From  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
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RaiURoad  Journal  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  regard  to  the  late  advances 
in  the  value  of  rail-road  iron  : 

Pig  iron,  free  on  board  in  Cardiff 

and  Newport,  the  great  •hip- 
ping ports  in  Wales  for  this 

article,  is  now  at jC3    7    6  per  ton. 

The  price  in  April  last,  before 

any  advance  took  place,  was..      2    5    0      " 
Welsh  merchant  bar  iron,  free 

on  board,  is  now  at 7    2    0      " 

In  April,  before  any  advance,  it 

was  at 4    5    0      " 

Railway  bar  iron  was  in  April, 

before  any  advance 4    5    0      " 

Now  it  is  very  firm  for  cash,  free 

onboard* 7  15    0      " 

In  London,  the  price  of  bar  iron  is  usual- 
ly £1  per  ton  higher  than  in  the  shipping 
ports  of  Wales,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
freight,  insurance  and  other  charges. 
The  iron  from  Staffordshire  and  other 
Midland  counties  being  of  better  quality 
for  many  purposes,  though  not  for  rails, 
is  usually  £1  per  ton  higher  than  Welch, 
merchant  bar  iron. 

One  of  our  exchanges  gives  the  follow- 
ing calculation  of  the  railway  which 
it  is  proposed  to  have  built  in  Broadway, 
New-York.  The  road  is  to  be  some  four 
miles  long,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  some 
$250,000.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
cars  are  to  be  placed  on  the  road  or 
street,  the  expenses  of  which  is  calcu- 
lated at  $480  per  day,  or  $175,000  per 
annum. 

At  6V4  cents  fare  would  give  $4,500 
per  day,  or  $1,642,000  per  annum. 

At  5  cents  fare  would  give  $3,600  per 
day,  or  $1,374,000  per  annum. 

At  4  cents  fare  would  give  $2,880  per 
day,  or  $1,051,200  per  annum. 

At  3  cents  tare  would  give  $2,060  per 
day,  or  $788,200  per  annum. 

At  2  cents  fare  would  give  $1,440  per 
day,  or  $525,000  per  annum. 

At  1  cent  fare  would  give  $720  per 
day,  or  $262,500  per  annum. 

According  to  the  foregoing  estimate, 
there  would  be  a  profit : 

Out  1  cent  fare  of  $96,000,  being  equal 
to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $3,433,333  33. 

Out  2  cents  fare  of  $394,820,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $5,- 
330,070. 

Out  3  cents  fare  of  $613,200,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  $10,- 
260,000. 

*  This  article  (rails)  cannot  be  bought  under  £B 
per  ton  to-day,  for  cash,  against  bill  of  lading,  and 
the  manufacturers  talk  of  its  getting  up  to  jCIO  per 
ton  before  a  great  while.— November  5, 1853. 


Out  4  cents  rare  of  $856,000,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  Si 4,- 
266,666   66. 

Out  5  cents  fare  of  $1,138,800,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $1&,» 
980,000. 

Out  6J4  cents  fare  of  $1,466,800,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  $24,- 
446.800. 

This  is  the  project  of  private  capital- 
ists, who  are  willing  to  pay  the  city  fire 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  right  of  to; 
for  four  miles. 

The  following  will  be  found  to  em- 
brace a  complete  table  of  the  length 
and  cost  of  the  State  Works  of  Pennsyl- 
vania : — 

FinUW  Worin.  !*■«*•         &* 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road, Philadelphia  to  Columbia    8*. .    34,»tfJ» 

Eastern  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  Columbia  to  the  mouth 
of  Juniata 43. .      6,731.5*1 

Juniata  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to 
Hollydaysburgh  130..      S^Sl.tiS 

Alleghany  Portage  Rail-road,  Hoi- 
lycUysburgh  to  Johnstown 36. .      1,89MB 

Western  Division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  Johnstown  to 
Pittsburgh 105..      SjOMlffT 

Total,  main  line  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh 30ft. .  $14^61^1 

Delaware  Division  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  Eaaton  to  Bristol. . .     00. .      l,JBlt7fl 

Susquehanna  Division  of  Penn- 
sylvania Canal,  mouth  of  Juni- 
ata to  Northumberland 30. .        8MJ0 

North  Branch  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  Northumberland  to 
mouth  of  Lackawannoek 73. .      1,36*171 

West  Branch  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  Norlhumb'riand  to  Lock- 
haven  73. .      1,806.0 

French  Creek  Division  of  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  and  Fosdar, 
Franklin  to  Meadville 45..        TKJ* 

Beaver  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  mouth  of  Beaver  to  New 
CasUe  15..        5lU?l 

Total  finished  works 710. .  $11 4*01 

UaJbiabftt  Wcria.  Lesgtfc.         Oj*. 

North  Branch  Canal,  Lackawana 
to  N.Y.  State  Una 80..      S,48U» 

West  Branch  Extension,  Lock- 
haven  to  mouth  of  Llnnema- 
honing 40..        33U* 

Erie  Extension,  Newcastle  to 
Erie 113..      3,1*3* 

Wlnconiso  Feeder,  mouth  of  Ju- 
niata to  Lyken's  Valley 13..        HMO 

Alleghany  Feeder,  month  of 
Keskemenetas  to  Kittaning  . . .     13..         JU»* 

Gettyaburgh  Rail-road,  Gettys- 
buifh  to  Hagerstown 41..        OfM" 

Total  unfinished  works 314..   $Tr0ST,sfl 

Whole  amount  of  finished  and  un- 
finished works |S8t43V31 
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ART.  XIII.-MANUFAOTURINQ    PROQRE88. 


NIW-EXOLAND  FACTORIES — COTTON  BAGGING MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8. 


It  is  now  said  that  the  manufacturers 
of  New-England  are  enjoying  a  fair  and 
moderate  prosperity.  Those  of  them 
which  possess  an  abundance  of  working 
capital,  and  whose  real  estate  and  ma- 
chinery have  not  cost  them  too  high,  are 
making  very  handsome  profits.  Others 
are  doing  fairly,  and  most  of  them  are 
making  up,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  losses  of  the  two  or  three  past  years, 
which  have  been  unusually  heavy.  More 
than  half  the  stocks  in  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, Manchester,  and  other  places, 
which  a  year  ago  were  selling  at  50  or 
60  cents  on  the  dollar,  have  now  risen 
into  the  neighborhood  of  90,  and  the 
others,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
risen  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  during  the 
year. 

Weolen  manufactures  have  not  risen 
so  well  from  their  depression  as  cotton 
fabrics,  and  while  the  number  of  woolen 
mills  has  been  greatly  reduced,  the  stock 
of  those  which  are  still  working  is  yet 
much  below  par. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging 
from  moes  was  not  long  since  spoken 
of  in  Mississippi,  and,  when  tested,  the 
bagging  was  said  to  possess  durability. 

The  experiment  of  manufacturing  this 
new  bagging  originated  with  Maj.  Mose- 
ly,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary. Some  years  ago  he  attempted  its 
manufacture  with  his  cotton  macninery, 
and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  sent  a  large  quantity  of  moss 
to  Kentucky,  where  it  was  manufactured 
into  bagging  with  more  suitable  ma- 
chinery. 

We  leam  that  should  the  bagging  be 
successful,  it  may  be  made  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  Kentucky  bagging.  Hav- 
ing an  inexhaustible  quantity  in  our 
woods,  a  demand  for  it  would  bring;  the 
price  of  the  raw  article  down  to  three 
cents  per  pound.  Five  cents  more  would 
amply  cover  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
ana  the  article  might  be  furnished  at 
eight  cents  per  yard. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement 
of  the  quantity  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron 
consumed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  together  with  the  value 
of  the  raw  matenal  consumed,  number 
of  hands  employed,  and  value  and  quan- 
tity of  the  articles  manufactured. 


Cotton  Goods  in  the  United  Statu. 

Capital  invested $74,501,031 

Bales  of  cotton  used 609,117 

Tons  of  coal  consumed 121,090 

Value  of  all  the  raw  material $34,835,056 

Hands  employed 102,287 

Value  of  entire  product $61,869,184 

Yards  of  sheeting,  &c 763,678,407 

Woolen  Manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

Capital  invested $28,118,650 

Pounds  of  wool  used 70,862,829 

Tons  of  coal 46,370 

Value  of  all  the  raw  material $25,755,988 

Hands  employed 39,251 

Value  of  entire  products $43,207,555 

Yards  of  cloth  manufactured 82,206,652 

Wrought  Iron  Works  of  the  United  States. 

Capital  invested $13,994,290 

Tons  of  pig  metal  consumed 351,491 

Tons  of  blooms  used 33,344 

Tons  of  ore 78,767 

Tons  of  mineral  coal 527,068 

Bushels  of  coke  and  charcoal 14,510,836 

Value  of  raw  material  and  fuel $9,518,109 

Hands  employed 12,975 

Tons  of  wrought  iron  made 272,044 

Value  of  entire  products $16,387,074 

Productive  Establishment*  of  the  United  State*. 
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.1,694.  .1,559.  .1,391.  .375.  .422 


The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  vari- 
ous manufactures  in  the  United 
States  on  the  1st  June,  1850,  not  to 
include  any  establishments  produ- 
cing lesa  than  the  annual  value  of 
$500,  amounted,  in  round  numbers, 

to... $530,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material 550,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  labor 240,000,000 

Value  of  manufactured  articles 1,020,300,000 

Number  of  persona  employed 1 ,050,000 
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ART.  XIV.-EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

VBW-YOHK  WORLD'S   FAIR — FINANCES  OF  TENNESSEE COLT'S  PI8TOL GEORGIA  FAIR— CUT 

MONUMENT ERICSSON  STEAMER MAURY's  SCIENCE — NEW  BOOKS,  PERIODICALS,  REPORTS, 

ETC.,   ETC. MEMPHIS    CONVENTION  OF  1853. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  expenses  incurred  upon  it  in  the  way  of 
the  World's  Fair,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  freight,  dray  age,  &c,  until  delivered  into 
New-York,  on  the  2d  May,  and  a  splendid  the  custody  of  the  New- York  Board, 
show  of  foreign  and  domestic  industry  is  '*  The  committee  at  New-Orleans  will  de- 
anticipated.  We  trust  that  the  Southern  cide  upon  all  such  applications,  and  upon 
and  Western  people  will  be  well  represent-  the  receipt  of  their  favorable  judgment,  the 
ed  with  their  agricultural,  mechanical,  man-  party  will  be  supplied  with  a  certificate  to 
u fact u ring  and  mineral  products.  The  New-  be' forwarded  to  New- York  at  the  time  of 
York  Board  appointed  a  committee  for  the  shipment.  They  desire  to  be  informed  by 
southwest,  resident  at  New-Orleans,  con-  the  1st  March  of  the  quantity  of  space 
sisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — James  which  will  be  required  from  their  division, 
Robb,  Lucius  Duncan,  Maunsel  White,  £.  in  order  to  report  to  the  central  committee. 
La  Sere,  W.  N.  Mercer,  W.  E.  Gasquet,  **  Citizens  of  the  Southwest,  you  are  invit- 
H.  R.  W.  Hill,  A.  F.  Axson,  J.  D.  B.  De  ed.and  earnestly  solicited  to  be  represented  a 
Bow,  A.  M.  Horlbrook,  Alex.  Walker,  C.  J.  this  First  Great  American  Fair.  We  hate 
Leeds.  Newton  Richards.  products  in  all  abundance  in  every  depart- 

"  The  committee  have  issued  an  address  to  mcnt  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  if  we  will 
the  people  of  the  states  embraced  in  their  but  send  them,  sufficient  to  delight  and  in- 
action, Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama,  Missis-  struct  every  observer.  We  were  companv 
sippi,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  from  which  lively  unrepresented  at  the  London  Fair, 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : —  but  every  consideration  of  patriotism  should 

"  The  Fair  will  be  opened  on  the  2d  day  of  induce  us  to  co-operate  in  this  one  upon  our 

May,  1853,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  indue-  own  soil.     We  are  a  part  of  the  nation  that 

try  of  all  nations,  in  the  splendid  structure  must  obtain   the  glory  of  success  or  the 

on  Reservoir  Square,  New- York,  embracing  shame  of  discomfiture  and  defeat.     Let  us 

an  area  of  173,000  square  feet  or  four  acres,  unite  with  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  Nortk 

The  building  has  been  made  a  bonded  ware-  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  rely  upon  their 

house  by  government,  and  already  assur-  co-operation   in  any   movements   we  may 

ances  are  given  of  an  extensive  re  pre  sent  a-  make  hereafter  for  similar  exhibitions  in  oof 

tion  of  foreign  industry.  immediate  region.     Thus  shall  we  obliterate 

"  Applications  for  admissions  of  objects  of  local  feelings  and  prejudices  and  antipslliief 
exhibition  must  represent  their  nature  and  — strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  and  cos- 
purpose,  with  the  number  of  square  feet  re-  cord — realize  indeed  that  wc  are  one  people, 
quired,  whether  of  wall,  floor,  or  counter,  with  one  hope   and  one  inheritance,  one 
The  machinery  will  be  exhibited  in  motion,  faith  and  one  destiny, 
the  motive  power  to  be  furnished  by  the  as-  "Committee — Lucius  C.  Duncan, ChairmtM. 
sociation,  and  applicants  must  state  also  the  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow, 
amount  of  power  required.     Paintings   in  £.  La  Sere, 
frames  will  be  received.     Where  ores  are  A.  F.  Axson." 
exhibited,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  pob 
the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found,  and  also,  Hc  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
if  possible,  by  plans  and   sections   of  the  on  lhe  i8t  October,  1852: 
measures  in  which  they  lie,  and  models  and 
drawings  of  processes  or  manufacture.  Toug  indebtedness  of  the  state,  Oct.  1, l         ^  m 

••  Prizes  for  excellence  in  the  different  de-  capital  bonds  amhorYied  tobe'lsiued 

partments  will  be  awarded  under  the  dircc-  under  the  act  of  the  late  General 

tion  of  capable  and  eminent  persons.  Assembly 230,060  66 

♦'Applications i   from   any   of   the   states       Indebtedneas  of  the  state $3,001,896  61 

named  in  this  address  may  be  made  at  any 

time  before  the   1st  of  March,    1853,   and  coktinobwt  ruro. 

must  be  directed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com-  Bonds  Issued  as  a  loan  to  East  Ten- 

mittee,  at  New-Orleans,  complying  with  all  "e"ee,S,d  Georgia  5™"2**  *„*.*  ♦M°^00" 

,i          '     .  ...            ,      \.      Vr      a.      i  Do.  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Rail- 

the   requisitions   of  section   fourth  above.       roa(i   * 300,000  01 

The  applicant  must  describe  with  precision    Do.  Gibson  and  Dyer  Plank-road 35,000  61 

—state  the  lime  the  product  will  be  ready  Do-  Memphis   and  Charleston  Rail- 

for  shipment,  and  the  port  from  which  he  aw>      - 

desires  to  ship,  and  must  also  provide  for  the    Amount  loaned  Int.  Imp.  Co.'s $915,600  6t 
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Utmost  endorsed  tor  Nashville  and  city.     We  approve  of  this  movement  with 

Sl&SkXJEXtaZ,  ?H  our  heart     Subscription,  are  solicited 

to 675,000  00  from  all  the  Southwest.     The  president  of 

the  association  is  our  worthy  citizen,  Dr.  W. 

micAMTULATioii.  N.  Mercer— the  chairman  of  the  executive 

Letaaldebt $3,901.850  06  committee,  James  Robb.     Would  it  not  be 

SEJ^Vw ?i?SJ2  22  well  to  have  a  colossal  group  in  the  public 

kSdoraeddebt 675.000  00  »      .   ixr     i*    _*      s       r          »•    r  ^  i 

*  grounds  at  Washington,  representing  Cal- 

Total $5,491,856  66  houn,  Clay  and  Webster,  the  great  American 

._.             .      .  _                 ,                       ,  triad,  as  they  appeared  in  the  compromise 

The  people  of  Tennessee  have  managed  discussions  f 

0  keep  the  debt  of  that  state  at  a  moderate  n     T  n  "x»  ^      *  »»  *--.          j  n>        « 

KHnt,  and,  under  the  restrictions  that  exist,  n£*:  J«  C-  *ot*'  of  1MoblIc»  and  Ge°'  R- 

t  will  be  difficult  to  increase  it  much.     The  GMdon,   have  issued  a  prospectus  for  a 

yetem  of  internal  improvements  is  not  cal-  w°rk  u.P°n  tIhe       *>£"    *  Mankind,"  or 

aisled  to  involve  the  state  so  deeply  as  chronological  researchesupon  monuments, 


of  its  neighbors,  while  sufficient  pro-    Paintl?g»»  *"[l*>   &c     It  is  to  be  put  to 
res*  is  made  to  meet  the  most  pressing   Pre88  m  a  ^ort  time,  and  will  be  fully 
rants  of  the  community.  ticed  by  us  on  its  appearance. 


no- 


From  the  London  Service  Journal  we  learn       *"  w™*able  proof  of  the  perfection  to 

felt  Col.  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  wb*h  "a?l.lcai  *?™c*  mf7u beTTca.r"?dQ'  l\  w 

ing  pistols  or  revolvers,  and  other  lire-  !^d  tha*  Lieut  Miury,  of  the  United  States 

„  which  attracted  so  much  public  atten-  P^ervatory,  Washington,  gave  to  the  cap- 

_  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  American  fam  of4.the  clipper  Sovereign  of  the   Seas 

fefftitment  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  ^ructions  on  sailing  around  Cape  Horn, 

m found  hit,  arms  to  be  so  greatly  in  re-  rhlch'  ^observed,  would  enable  the  vessel 

■•*  in  that  country,  not  onfy  for  the  pri-  *°  make  the  passage  of  17,000  miles  m  103 

*•  use  of  individuals,  but  also  for  officers  daV8'  ^cording  to  his  computation,  and  that 

.both  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  ser-  *he  auctual  ilfne  °[  thc  W  ,only  dlffercd 

m  in  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  in  the  two  hour8  from  the  P"dlct^ ! 
■ions  British  possessions  abroad,  that  he       At  last  the  great  experiment  of  Ericsson 

feft  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  arrange-  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 

■fete  for  establishing  a  place  for  the  man-  success,  and  the  age  of  steam  is  to  be  suc- 

Sfeflture  of  them  in  London.     With  this  in-  ceeded  by  that  of  an  equally  potent  though 

ftftion  the  Colonel  has  recently  arrived  in  less  dangerous  element.     Who  shall  predict 

a*  country  from  the  United  States,  and  has  the  end  of  this  great  innovation,  or  to  what 

sported  a  large  quantity  of  machinery  and  new  results   it  will  lead  ?     In  the  West, 

•  necessary  implements  for  the  purpose,  where  the  reign  of  steam  has  been  so  fright- 
It  seems  that  in  experiments  made  in  ful  in  many  of  its  exhibitions,  we  look  to 
■gland  the  Colt  pistol  has  triumphed  over  the  movements  of  Ericsson  with  delight  and 
mrj  competitor,  and  thrown  the  officers  of  hope. 

•  army  and  navy  into  perfect  ecstasies.  The  Republic  says : — "  We  may  now  say 
The  next  fair  of  the  Southern  Central  that  Cap^  Ericsson  has  realized  the  hope 
frieuUaral  Society  of  Georgia,  will  be  held  ??#.mB  ™  a.nd  reached  tl£  *oaJ  °f. hla  am" 

Augusta,  during  the  welk  commencing  bltlon-     To  invent  a  substitute  for  he  steam 

Monday,  October  ]  7,  1853.  en*me  that  Bho?ld  0^f  °Pon  a  lcM  €™r- 

Citizen*  have  subscribed  the  very  liberal  mous  consumption  of  fuel,  and  a  less  whole- 

m  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  8ale  dc^tion  of  human  beings  haa  been 

d  benefit  of  the  Society,  and  the  arrange-  f^1"*  obJc*V°    *"•'  i      i  7°  thw  °  J?* 

ttte  for  the  next  exhibition  are  on  the  ba  haa  *?"***  hlB  "»md  and  his  means,  his 


lit  extensive  and  perfect  scale.  4tune  and  hlB  »80_urcaa.  fo*  tbe.,aat  *£  "* 

Itie  premium  list  has  been  very  much  **«**.  J™8'  rH/  b"  ^ught  w.th  the 

proved  in   many   important  particulars,  enthusiastic  belief  that  it  was  his  mission 

Unbraces  nearly  every  branch  of  indus-  m  the  r°rld  l°  ^P6""1*  8leaml  "  a  ™*™ 

and  taate.     We  shall  take  great  plea-  P°wer  b7  "me JT6  ™E*"tf.l6  ai?d  1.nn°- 

»  in  laying  it  before  our  readers   in  a  ^if*?1*  . He  b"  ?,fi!l~  bl8  ™l88IOn* 

Dm  issue,  and  will  keep  the  public  appris-  ..      The  two  important  points  in  hw  inven- 

of  all  matters  of  interest  connected  with  '!on  "e  ^nomy  and  safety .    The  engine  of 

.  coming  exhibition.  £e  E*JcssoM  is  kept  in  motion  by  one-fifth  of 

e  the  fuel  that  would  be  consumed  by  a  steam- 

L  Clay  Monument  Association  has  been  engine  of  the  same  power.     Here  at  once  is 

Bed  in  New-Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  a  vast  saving  of  coal,  in  labor  and  in  ship- 

■ng  funds  to  erect  a  colossal  statue  of  room.     Then  there  is  no  danger  from  explo- 

great  statesman  within  the  limits  of  the  sion  by  recklessness,  oversight,  ignorance— 
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no  danger  from  fire,  or  from  the  thousand  Ericsson  on  the  happy  issue  of  his  grand 

and  one  accidents  to  which  we  are  always  experiment. 

liable  in  steam  navigation.     We  may  travel       The  fo„owin     note  Vndt  T<m., 

ib  a  caloric  ship  without  feeling  ourwlve.  c<j4m  wag        ■             ,*"  ^^  k 

perpetually  liable  to  be  boiled,  broilod,  or  rjeor~:     ° 

blown  up.     There  is  nothing  to  apprehend        M  ft    ■    g           hag  rf  rf 

from  an  incompetent,  exciteJ,  or  rash  engi-  novel  ^     h      h  .    ig  ,       fiction.lt  it 

neer,  in  the  management  of  a  caloric  en-  nna    '-  , ,     «^.#  :«^-. j:.— .  ««^B—  ™,  ;._ 

'     -        i       ..  !*  .  •  *•       •*  one  oi  tne  most  incendiary  papers  ever  u- 

gine  ;   for  when  it  is  once  set  in  motion  it  ,  r„^*u.  k^*-*^  **_....      i*  ;«  ;«mu 

6     j  ,  •  •  .i-ii  f,    ifr.  sued  from  tne  American  press.     It  is  intuit- 

needs  no  watchmg.  and  will  run  of  itself. for  .  ^  gouth  ^^H 

hours  without  calling  for  human  aid.  The  h«  M  ^  tQ  ^  -he  ^  written 
worst  that  could  happen,  were  the -engine  .  true  ^^  .g  one  ^  ^  ^ 
abandoned    would  be  for  the  machinery  to    .    th    b    k      ^  ^  controverted, 

stop  some  time  after  ail  the  fires  were  ex-    and  ^  ^   ,  ^  n  ^   ^^ 

tinguisned.  bought  ^  hdd  ag  property.*     Now  ^ 

The  Boston  Transcript  sums  up  the  ad-  species  of  property  so  held  in  the  Southern 
vantages  of  the  newly  invented  engine  as  States,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  one 
follows  : —  thousand  millions  of  dollars — the  labor  of 

f.  The  caloric  engine  burns  about  one-  the  slave  states  produces  annually  in  cotton, 
tenth  as  much  fuel  as  a  steam-engine ;  hence  rice,  and  tobacco  alone,  upwards  of  one 
a  caloric  ship  of  the  largest  size  may  cir-  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollara, 
cumnavigate  the  globe  without  stopping  to  giving  employment  to  a  vast  amount  of  New* 
take  in  coal ;  hence,  not  a  sail  will  be  seen  England  and  Old-England  shipping— be- 
on  the  ocean  in  fifty  years  after  the  success  sides  employing  an  immense  amount  of 
of  the  new  principle  is  certain  ;  hence,  ma-  capital  and  labor  in  Old  and  New-England, 
chinery  will  be  applied  to  a  thousand  arts  If  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  her  associates  in  Abo* 
which  now  require  manual  labor ;  hence,  rica  and  Great  Britain,  think  that  th* 
the  possibility  of  that  long  desired  machine-  Southern  people  are  so  inconsiderate  as  U 
plough  ;  and  hence  the  coming  of  that  good  give  up  their  property  for  nothing,  and  then 
time  when  arduous  manual  toil  will  abso-  keep  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  idleness  as 
lutely  cease  under  the  sun.  they  are  kept  in  Jamaica,  they  are  certainly 

2.  The  cost  of  the  caloric  engine  is  about  mistaken.  Even  on  the  supposition,  far 
the  same  as  the  steam  engine,  minus  the  argument  sake,  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  bow 
cost  of  the  boilers.  was  it  brought  here,  and  by  whom !    The 

3.  Only  one-fourth  as  many  engine-men  present  owners  hold  generally  by  inaeriv 
will  be  required  on  board  a  caloric  ship  as  ance  and  some  by  purchase.  But  if  aboo- 
are  necessary  for  a  steamer.  tion  must  be  resorted  to,  for  the  expunging 

4.  No  smoke  whatever  will  issue  from  a  a  national  evil,  how  is  it  to  be  effected  1  ana 
caloric  furnace  when  anthracite  coal  is  used,  who  is  to  bear  the  burthen  1  Win  New- 
and  consequently  no  huge,  unsightly  smoke  England  come  and  buy  the  negroes,  take 
pipe  will  be  necessary,  and  the  rigging  will  them  away  and  manumit  them  1  or  will  the 
be  as  clean  as  that  of  a  sailing  ship.  government  of  the  United  States  pay  far 

5.  There  can  be  no  bursting  or  collaps-  them  and  colonize  them  pro  rata,  among** 
ing  of  boilers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union, 
there  will  be  no  boilers  to  burst.  The  worst  until  they  can  be  gradually  colonized  it 
accident  that  can  happen  to  a  caloric  engine  Africa  ?  Why,  if  the  slaves  were  to  hi 
is  for  it  to  stop  ;  nor  is  watchfulness  impe-  liberated  instanter,  and  without  compenfa- 
ratively  required,  as  in  no  case  can  a  dan-  tion,  the  entire  South  would  become  deno- 
gerous  accident  occur.  late — the  people  would  be  ruined  !   and  it 

6.  Owing  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  would  be  the  worst  day's  work  ever  done  for 
caloric  engine,  the  wear  and  tear  will  be  Old-England,  and  probably  for  New- England 
very  slight,  and  the  duration  of  the  engine  too :  it  would  shake  the  a overament  of  OU- 
proportionably  long.  England  to  its  very  foundations,  if  it  did  not 

If  but  half  these  advantages  are  secured  by  entirely  overthrow  it !  Great  Britain  woeJd 
the  substitution  of  caloric  for  steam  in  navi-  rather  look  for  a  division  of  the  Unites' 
gation,  it  is  obvious  that  very  important  re-  States,  and  expect  to  have  all  the  trade  of 
suits  may  be  anticipated.  It  is  not  expected  the  Southern  States  to  herself,  taking  the 
that  thsf  Ericsson  will  equal  the  Collins  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  products,  and  re- 
steamers  in  speed ;  but  her  success  will  turning  manufactured  goods,  and  by  this 
prove  that  a  higher  degree  of  power  may  be  means  retard  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
attained,  if  wanted.  Owing  to  the  great  United  States,  and  stave  off  her  own  down- 
difference  of  expense  in  navigating  the  calo-  fall  for  a  century  or  two.  If  the  negro* 
ric  ship,  passengers  will  be  taken  at  greatly  are  to  be  emancipated,  let  the  abortionists 
reduced  rates.    We  congratulate  Captain  count  the  coat,— the  vkoU  evwaJrv  est*  **«* 
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it,  under  a  system  of  apprenticeship  and  rous  condition ;  and  everywhere  these  teach- 

colonization,  and  not  otherwise.  ers  are  found  faithful  and  useful. 

"  The  Pharisees  lay  grievous  burthens,  5.  That,  to  make  education  universal,  it 

but  arc  not  willing  to  lift  one  of  them  with  must  be  moderate  in  expenses,  and  women 

their  little  finger.    Would  Mrs.  Stowe  (or  can  afford  to  teach  for  one-half,  or  even 

mny  abolitionist)  give  up  all  her  property,  in-  less,  the  salary  which  men  would  ask,  be- 

cluding  the  avails  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  for  cause  the  female  teacher  has  only  to  sustain 

any  purpose  whatever !  or  would  she  even  herself;  she  does  not  look  forward  to  the 

relinquish  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  her  duty   of  supporting  a   family,   should  she 

contemplated  trip  to  Europe,  in  pure  sym-  marry  ;  nor  has  she  the  ambition  to  amass 

pathy  for  the  black  race  ?     She  will  find  a  fortune ;  nor  is  she  obliged  to  give  from 

abundant  vice,  penury,  want,  and  almost  her  earnings  support  to  the  state  or  govern- 

starvation,  if  she  will  look  for  it,  in  Europe,  ment. 

She  ought  to  get  up  a  book  for  the  universal  6.  That  the'  young  women  of  our  land, 

amelioration  and  equalization  of  mankind,  who  would  willingly  enter  on  the  office  of 

and  point  out  the  ways  and  means  how  to  teacher,  are  generally  in  that  class  which 

perfect  bo  desirable  a  system.  roust  earn  their  livelihood  ;  therefore  these 

44  Vebitas."  should  have  special  and  gratuitous  opportu- 
Wa  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sarah  J  Hale  nitiet  of  P^r^^g  them  for  school  duties ; 
vve  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  fcaran  J.  Wale,  tmjg  the  normal  schoo,    in  educating  these 

•ditor  of  the  Ladies'  Book,  for  a  copy  of  her   ^^u^  „<•  „nrnn%^  ^k^i.   «.-  ««,u««- 
Memorial  upon  the  .object of  Fema^i  Teach-   ^Tn«bZZri?f  Mndeme 

Mrs  for  Common  Schools,  and  also  her  Appeal       *?  r™.    *vA„„u   *u' «„♦;«„  „;„,»«   *v^^ 

upon  the  subject  of  the  Ladies' Medical YMis-  J^      Tg}     ?  ?  f ' I      ! 

_/  o    •  #         tu,.^ -   -ui  opportunity  of  education  gratuitously,  yet 

monary  Society       These    are  papers  ably  ££   teacQer8,  in  thcir  turn,    will  do   the 

drawn  up,  and  reflecting  credit  upon  the  _    Z   e  a #•      Jl     ui  i         e!t       *• 

bMd  an/ heart  of  the  author.     We  have  ™*  °f.edr ■"*»« |*"c^ ldre"  off  ^  m 

only  .pace  now  to  remark,  that  in  the  Me-  *"er  "TlTl^    "  *  *""? 

«,xiar.he  a.k.  a  grant  of  land  from  Con-  %M  J«£"  ^  £*  <">»»'*  » 
£M.  for  e.tabli.hing  ■ehoob  to  prepare       8  ^ «, .    ^fai**.  to  make  .  cIaM 

Wle.for  purpose,  of  in.truct.on  ba.mg  rf  eelilat     but  ,hat   ^  roai(,en  KhooI. 

fcegelf  upon  the  follow.ngpropo.tion.:-  teacher,     fl,  b  b  d  h 

tt^iS.  .         a. are.fn?   '  w,,hlf.   th?8e  marriage  .tate,  after  tie  term  of  three  or 
United  State,  and  temtone.  more  than  too   four  ^  .    ^  offi       f  ingtruc,        than 

S£C*  f  dfiT  "i**     ^tate,'-  0T  by  any  other  mode  of  paring  their  youth 

I^&n *fdFEL  n.  Z  XL   X? ,0"i  from  .eventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty-one. 

requiring,  at  thi.  moment,  20,000  additional  ,™    t        ..       _.,_:,"     ,m  nroductive  of 
teacher.,  if  we  give  to  each  in.tructor  the  L  ^!l      "J*"1?*6*  a™  P'0™1*1™  «» 

~~    »  '      .„  #_  ,  _.    ..        •.    .  much  of  the  unhappine*.  of  married  women, 

care  of  one  hundred  pupil.,  quite  too  many  ^,  ____  „_»_.r*l:,i„_„.   „j  „„_„,.' 

for   any  common    .cnool    with    only  one  £  J™"/  ft     W  '.k           \     ,.  K 

te^heri-thereforo  we  beg  to  call  your  atten-  decay  and  death« thcre  can  be  n0  doubt 

tion  to  the  following  propositions : —  Mr.  Livingston,  of  New- York,  has  begun 

1.  Thai  to  find  20,000  young  men,  who  the  publication  of  a  new  Monthly  Law  Maga- 

would  enter   on   the   office   of  pedagogue,  zinc,  of  which  we  have  received  the  first 

would  be  utterly  impossible,  while  the  great  number.     It  is  ably  edited,  handsomely  exe- 

West,  the  mines  of  California,  and  the  open  cuted,   and  embellished  with   portraits  of 

ooean,  laving  China  and  the  East,  are  in-  eminent  lawyers.     Price  S3  per  annum. 

yitingthem  to  adventure  and  activity.  ,  The  new  Magazine  of  Mr.  Putnam,  New- 

X.  That,  therefore,  young  women  must  York,  reached  us  in  good  season.    There 

become  the  teachers  of  common  schools,  are  many  ablo  articles  from  distinguished 

or  thess  must  be  given  up.  contributors,  and  the  work  shows  off  very 

9.  That  young  women  are  the  best  teach'  handsomely.    We  wish  the  publisher  much 

ere  ha*  been  proved  and  acknowledged  by  success.     $3  per  annum, 

those  men  who  have  made  trial  of  the  gen-  Apple  ton's  Mechanics'  Magazine,  monthly, 

tW  sex  in  schools  of  the  most  difficult  de-  at  the  same  price,  is  also  received, 

seription  (see  Reports  of  the  "  Board  of  We  thank  the  editors  for  a  copy  of  the 

Popular  Education,"  •»  Reports  of  Common  Pen  and  Pencil ;  a  new  weekly  Journal  in 

8ehools  in  Massachusetts,  dec.,)  because  of  pamphlet  form,  published  at  Cincinnati,  and 

the  superior  tact  and  moral  power  natural*  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and  art.     S3 

to  the  female  character.  per  annum. 

4.  That  female  teachers  are  now  largely  The  January  number  of  the  Soil  of  the 

employed,  on  an  average  of  five  of  these  to  South  appears  in  a  new  shape,  and  greatly 

mm  male  teacher,  in  New-England,  New-  improved.     It  is  deserving  of  support  from 

York,    Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  wherever  the  planters  of  the  South.— Columbus,  Geo. 

tka  common-school  system  is  in  a  prospe-  Affleck's  Southern   Rural  Almanac   for 
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1853,  is  now  issued,  and  contains  a  great  This  work  is  not  the  old  "  Book  of  the 

deal  of  matter  valuable  for  planters,  and  at  Farm,"  lately  resuscitated  and  thrown  upon 

a  low  price,  the  market. 

Mr.  Applcton  has  furnished  us  with  No.  I,  p^n,  \y.  Young,  editor  and  proprietor.  w« 

of  a  work  he  is  publishing,  entitled  Memoirs,  receive  tbe  New-  York  Albion—*,  weekly  jour- 

Journal,    and    Correspondence    of  Thomas  nalof  news,  politics,  and  literature,  published 

Moore,  edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  al  3  Barclay  street,  New- York,  every  Satur- 

Russell,  M.P.     We  shall  notice  the  parts  as  day,  at  $6  per  annum.  Every  subscriber  is  en- 

they  appear.  titled  to  a  fine  engraving.     The  subject  for 

We  arc  indebted  to  J.  B.  Steel,   New-  &e  present  year  is  Mary,  Queen  of  Scott, 

Orleans,  for  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  and  [rom  •*  original  picture.     Amongst  tho* 

the  Bride  of  Lammermoor ;  being  two  nura-  hitherto  published,  and  from  which  choice 

bers  of  the  cheap  edition  of  Scott's  Novels,  ""JX  bo  »■*••  «*  J06!11  Vt      P!^!?* 

now  in  course  of  publication  by  A.  Hart,  *lbert>  General Washington.  Undsee^Dig- 

Philadelphia.    We  are  also  indebted  to  J.  C.  %?  *?d  ^pudence.  St  Paul  s  Cathedral, 

Morgan,  New-Orleans,  for  a  pamphlet  edi-  The  Flrel  Tnal  by  Jnr?>  &c- 

tion  of  the  Speeches  of  Hayne  and  Webster  The  Southern  Commercial  Convention  ad- 

on  the  Resolutions  of  Foote,  in  1830.  journed  over  from  Baltimore,  to  meet  on  tbe 

We  have  received  the  February  number  frsi  Monday  of  June  next,  at  Memphis.    We 

of  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  and  need  trU8t  *}*■*  the  whole  South  will  be  fully  and 

not  say  of  it  that,  like  all  of  its  predecessors,  strongly  represented.     The  people  of  Mem- 

it  is  able  and  valuable  to  merchant,  plauter,  Phl8  have  already  moved  in  the  matter,  and 

statesman,  and  philosopher.    Tnis  work  has  PaMed  the  following  resolutions  :— 

been  published  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  Resolved,  1st.  That  we,   the   citizens  or 

and  enjoys  a  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Memphis,  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the 

ocean.     It  is  published  in  New- York  at  $5  proceedings  of  the  "  Southern  and  Western 

per  annum.  Commercial   Convention"  recently   asseffl- 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Tarver  &  blc0d/*  ?^imo?- .      .              ,    ,.,.      . 
Cobb,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  regular  issues  of  4  **•  7h*  we  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  u> 

their  Western  Journal  and  Civilian,  which  tcrQe8t  "J.  ^  obJects  of  **.  ?1onvcilt*?ll  „ 

is  published  monthly,  and  devoted   to  agri-  *d-  Tbat  we  wc!e.  especially  Ratified  st 

culture,   manufactures,   the  mechanic  a?ts,  tlJe  appointment  of  its  next  meeting  at  this 

internal  improvement,  commerce,  public  po-  plaf  e.  and  we  cordially  offer  to  1U  members 

licy  and  polite  literature.     $3  per  annum.  antd  all«  ™«!  ,eveTf  section  of  the  Unon, 

who  may  feel  interested  in  its  proceedings, 

Through  Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.,  New- York,  the  hospitalities  of  our  city, 

we  receive  the  re-publication  of,  4tn.  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appoint- 

1.  The  London  Quarterly  Review  (Con-  ed  by  the  chair,  to  make  all  arrangements 

ie!lvaliy.e^^                «  necessary  anil  proper  for  the  holding  of  the 

2.  The  Edinburgh  Review  (Whig).  Convention. 

3.  The    North    British    Review    (Free  Committee— James  Penn,  E.  M.  Apper- 
Unurch).  80n>  Robertson  Topp,  M.  Owen,  A.  O.  Hs* 

i  Vte  ,       5r,S?r  RevUw  (Llbera1)-  ris.  J.  J.  Rawlings,  C.  W.  Cherry,  Thos.  E 

5.  Blackwood? s  Edinburgh  Magazine  (To-  Allen,  James  Elder,  J.  M.  Howard. 
ryV 

Terms— For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews,  Ju<*ge  Overton,  president  of  the  Opticus* 

$3  per  annum ;  for  any  two  of  the  four  Re-  Rail-road,  has  lately  made  a  report,  whick 

views,  $5  do. ;  for  any  three  of  the  four  Re-  we  have  not  seen,  but  which  is  referred  ts 

views,  $7  do. ;   for  all  four  of  the  Reviews,  thus  by  the  editors  of  the  Bee  : — 

$8  do. ;  for  Blackwood's  Magazine,  $3  do.,  '*  It  shows  that  the  affairs  of  the  company 

for  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews,  $9  do. ;  have  been  judiciously  managed.     It  recea- 

for  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews,  $10  do.  mends  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  coav 

The  present  postage  on  Blackwood  is  24  pany,  and  trusts  the  proper  state  aid  wills* 

cents  per  annum;  on  a  Review,  12  cents  do.  given  to  the  undertaking.     Contracts  haw 

The  rates  are  now  uniform  for  all  dis-  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  4000  tonssf 

TA.NCK8  within  the  United  States.  rail-road  iron,  deliverable  at  the  compasys 

L.  S.  &  Oo.  have  recently  published,  and  wharves  in  Algiers,  at  $55  per  ton.    Sues 

have  now  for  sale,  the  "FARMER'S  GUIDE,"  these  contracts  were  made,  iron  has  risss 

by  Henry  Stephens  of  Edinburgh,  and  Prof.  $20  per  ton,  and  this  advance  will  incnsss 

Norton  of  Yale  College,  New-Haven,  com-  the  cost  of  the  road  to  Washington  about 

plete  in  2  vols.,  royal  octavo,  containing  1600  $800,000.      It    is   confidently    hoped  thst 

pages,  14  steel  and  600  wood  engravings,  within  the  next  twelve  month*  the  road  will 

Price,  in  muslin  binding,  $6  ;  in  paper  cov-  be  completed  to  Berwick's  Bay,  and  that  • 

em,  for  the  mail,  $5.  portion  of  the  next  year's  sugar  crop  fit* 
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the  Teche  will  reach  market  by  means  of  garden  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the 

the  road.    The  report  dwells  in   glowing  lower   part   of   the  city   of  New-Orleans, 

terms  on  the  prospective  advantages  to  be  This  gentleman  gives  great  attention  to  the 

derived  from  the  completion  of  this  great  culture  of  the  best  and  rarest  varieties  of 

undertaking,  its  proposed  continuation  into  fruits,  flowers,  vines,  vegetables,  &c,  and 

Texas,  and  its   ultimate  extension  to  the  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  tbe  same. 

shores  of  the  Pacific."  Among  the  fruits,  we  note  cherries,  plums, 

currants,   gages,  raspberries,   gooseberries, 

The  "  lettings  "  of  the  New-Orlean$  and  nectarines,  apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  lem- 
Naskville  rail-road  have  been  completed  to  on8>  quinces,  figs,  pears,  bananas,  apples, 
the  Mississippi  state  line  from  South  Man-  pine-apples,  mangoes,  quavas,  &c.  His 
chac,  and  this  part  of  the  road,  it  is  thought,  green-house  is  supplied  with  rare  exotics, 
will  be  ready  for  the  rails  by  the  end  of  the  and  upwards  of  10.000  rose-trees  are  set  out 
year.  The  rails  have  already  been  pur-  in  tne  garden.  We  saw  beautiful  straw- 
chased  The  surveyors  are  at  work  between  berries,  in  January.  Among  grape-vines, 
the  state  line  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  it  is  we  noted  tne  Black  Hamburg,  the  Chasselas 
intended  to  make  the  road  a  first  -  class  de  Fontainbleau,  the  Muscat,  Spanish  and 
one,  with  easy  grades,  adapted  to  a  double  Sweet  Water,  &c.  Mr.  Lawrence  devotes 
track.  much  attention  also  to  bees,  using  the  patent 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  company  in  New-  hive  of  Minor,  and  to  foreign  varieties  of 

Orleans,  to  be  called  the  New- Orleans  and  poultry,  which  we  had  occasion  to  mention 

Pearl  River  Rail-road  and  Navigation  Com-  a  year  ago.     In  the  list  of  his  poultry  are 

pony,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-  included   Brahma    Pootra,    Royal    Cochin 

road  from  Madisonville,  on  the  opposite  side  China,   Imperial   Chinese,   Silver- Pencilled 

of  Lake  Ponchartrain,  to  intersect  the  Mo-  Hamburg,    Black   Spanish,    Buff    Cochin 

bile  and  Ohio  road  at  its  nearest  and  most  Chinas,  White  Shanghaes,  Sumatra  Game, 

direct  point,  a  distance  of  perhaps  160  or  White  Cochin  China,  Black  Poland,  Black 

170  miles.     Low  pressure  steamers  are  in-  Shanghaes,   dec.   &c.       The  collection   is 

tended   to  ply  between    Madisonville  and  worthy  of  a  visit. 
New- Orleans.  Porcelain. — In  making  a  tour  of  observa- 

Senatora  Gwin  and  Rusk  have  with  nraise-  tion  with  a  vieW  t0  8p*  0ut  lhe  UonS  of  New" 
senators  Uwm  and  Kusk  have  with  praise-  York,we  made  an  editorial  stroll  into  the  ex- 
worthy  xeal  been  pressing  the  construction  .;     C8lab|i8hment  of  Messrs.  Haviland 
of  *  ratl-road  to  tke  Pacific.    Senator  G  win's  and  Brother,  47  John-street.  We  were  kindly 
plan  provides  for  a  trunk  line  from  San  Fran-  ^    fc  Q     h    h     whol(J  e8tablishmen£ 

ci~o  to  Memphis,  for  branches  from   the  „      to  garret,  and  witnessed  a  di.! 

trunk  to  St.  Louis,  to  Dubuque,  to  New-  ,  *           ,  ?                  L-  i           ..• 

gnkjtjy       i   ikl   n      ^"U"H"*»  tw  *  *>™  p  ay  0f  porcelain  ware,  which  we  believe 

Orleans,  and   the   Bay   of  Metagnrda,    in  r    J  i           ,       .       '    ^    ..„.„.».,   «.:*w 

Tex...  «>d  the  branch  from  San  Trancisco  "n  nov*""te  f'  ta  """•  ??«"*  w,thm 

to  Oregon,  tbe  whole  length  of  the  trunk  ,th.e  Precmct8  of  S*vr"  \nd  k      &   j-  "".J 

•ndbnnches  to  be  over  five  thousand  miles,  f8'""?  *»•  «»P«»N«  t0  ,l  «•»"••  found 

He  propose,  to  grant  land,  for  the  object  to  »  ^.f0""^;.  0ne.of  ,our  °™  fraternity, 

the  amount  of  a*  hundred  and  twentv-four  ?he  ^,t0.r  °.f  thc  *nC,e"t„a"    .m,rth"TT- 

■••.  _      *  i  .,  .  ..  -  ing  Knickerbocker*  seems  to  nave  made  a 

millions  of  dollars,  at  the  government  price     . *.,     ,  ,      ,     ,  ..  •     ,   , 

£       j^n—        i  -*  tu  similar  tour ;  and  as  Jie  has  anticipated  us  in 

of  a  dollar  and   a  quarter  an  acre.    The  , .       .  !.  ...  u  *     »•  n 

road  will  cost,  according  to  his  estimate,  h,s  orations,   whtch  are   substantially 

$S7,500  a  mile.     The  Texas  road  be  sup!  correct  we  wilUxtract  them  for  the  benefit 

po*e.  that  Texas  will  herself  make    as  she  °  .°£JC»  \°g      ^    h  f 

U  deeply  interested  in  the  same,  and  as  the    t  who  h*  JT  visited  France  have  em- 

United  States  have  no  lands  in  that  state  ;    'rjm'1n  wno  hal,e ,.,,  *  ran,c.e     ■?  em, 
bat  if  not,    he  proposes   that  the   United   braced  every  opportunity  to  see  the  rich  and 

Sute.  shall  grant  mSney  to  Texas  in  aid  of  for8e,0"8  va8C8  ,hat,  have  b"n  *en}  forlh 
the  road  witrfin  her  limits,  a.  a  military  and    fr?m  l,h£ 8°™™™?"'  manufactory  of  porce- 

port-road  of  the  United  States.     The  num-  U,n  at  Sevrea-    *  ?  '.™"»*"'  l.hree  °!  <°ur 

f~      c         ^  «.  i  c     4,     P    .  years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  the  palace  of  vcr- 

ber  of  passengers  on  thc  road  for  the  first  J  ...       6  •.  t  .      4 

u        .♦    e.        »  ♦    c      *v  i  sanies,  seeing  two  very  superb  vases,  about 

▼ear,  he  estimates  at  seventy-five  thousand,  e    .   ,  .  P    e         f,      Y  ..       ,  e  t  -: 

2nd  the  far.  at  two  hundred  dollars  ;  giving  a*  *«'  »'gh.  from  the  "a  '?" tLSSSK 

an   income   of  fifteen  millions    from   this  uP°n  "h,ch  were  '7"««"ted  in  emblemat.c 

~~—      u.    n„,:„»-   -««♦«   u—    k«  -«„-  portraiture  some  ot  the  most  stirring  and 

source.     Mr.   uwin  s   route   has,  he  says,  r,                            c  v        .   .  •  .  _,     *?pk  „ 

•         *.  ii          iii  ff lonous  scenes  of  r  rench  history*     1  hey 

be«n  fully  explored,  and  wagons  pass  over  f  ^  b        pre.cn,ed  to  Louis  Philippe,  and 

portion,  of  it  even  now      He  mention,  that  co„    w„  ^         50  000  francg      ^c  had 

it  is  a  central  and  direct,  and  the  shortest    ,...,♦  . ,        ...     I:     ',u„T  „„„  rtr  «„,«rt„« 

'  little  idea  at  the  time  that  any  ot  our  coun- 

10,1    *  trymen  were  engaged  in  the  same  depart- 

We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the   ment  of  art  and  manufacture,  and  least  of 
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all,  that  there  were  Americans  at  Limoges  discolored  from  absorption,  nor  tarns  dark 
who  were  rivaling  in  beauty  the  exquisite  when  chipped.  In  the  process  of  manufac- 
works  sent  out  from  Sevres.  We  have  re-  ture,  the  clay  becomes  semi-vitrified,  and  no 
cently  learned,  however,  that  such  is  the  destruction  of  the  outer  glazing  betrays  any 
case ;  and  although  many  of  our  readers  change  in  its  color.  Among  tnoee  who  exe- 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  there  is  no  cute  the  paintings  upon  this  porcelain,  there 
difficulty  whatever  in  procuring  the  execu-  are  some  whose  works  give  evidence  of 
tion  of  any  porcelain  work,  whatever  may  taste  and  genius  of  a  very  high  order. 
be  the  design,  or  however  elaborately  it  is  Some  females  are  employed  in  painting,  one 
to  be  worked,  by  sending  their  orders  to  of  whom  has  executed  pieces  that  would  do 
New- York  city.  There  is  a  large  house  in  honor  to  artists  of  greater  reputation. 
New-York  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  some  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  artistic 
of  the  works  they  have  recently  produced  works  of  Europe  well  know  that,  in  certain 
will  vie  with  the  very  best  that  are  made  in  species  of  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  min- 
France.  They  make  the  moulds  for  the  iature  painting,  and  in  delicate  drawing! 
shape  of  their  porcelain  ware,  and  the  laws  and  shadings,  many  of  the  women  of  Europe 
of  France  secure  to  them  a  species  of  patent-  have  carried  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
nght  in  the  particular  forms  ;  and  wherever  fection  than  almost  any  of  their  rivals  of  the 
these  moulds  are  used  in  the  dominions  of  male  sex.  There  seems  to  be  a  special  adap- 
the  French,  it  is  only  for  the  filling  of  their  tation  in  the  extreme  delicacy  and  nervous 
orders ;  since  the  inventor  or  designer  holds  sensibility  and  acute  perceptions  of  woman, 
his  right  perpetually  in  the  fruit  of  his  own  to  the  execution  of  those  more  delicate, 
artistic  skill.  The  casting  of  the  porcelain  shadowy,  and  softened  hues,  tints  and  color- 
is  a  very  simple  work,  and  can  be  done  in  ings,  which  are  so  constantly  called  into  re- 
any  establishment  of  the  kind  in  France,  quisition  in  the  ethereal  shadow  ings  of  the 
The  house  wc  speak  of  have  all  their  work  porcelain  art  world.  At  the  great  establish- 
done  at  Liimoges,  an  ancient  French  town,  ment  of  Haviland  Brothers  6l  Co. — for  we 
some  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Paris  ;  had  forgotten  to  say  that  we  allude  to  them 
a  town  which  has  been  sustained  for  many  as  the  pioneers  in  this  new  and  great  de- 
centuries  by  the  manufacture,  out  of  their  partment  of  what  we  trust  will  become  one 
superior  clays,  of  articles  in  porcelain  for  of  our  national  arts — we  have  seen  vases 
ornament  and  utility.  About  three  hundred  and  mantel  ornaments  illustrated  with  copies 
persons  are  employed  at  Limoges  in  model-  of  celebrated  historical  paintings  and  other 
mg,  finishing,  decorating,  and  packing  the  works  of  art,  executed  with  great  taste,  and 
good 8  of  this  American  house.  But  the  which,  even  to  the  eye  ot  connoisseurs, 
moat  important  department  is  the  artistic  might  be  considered  beautiful  and  spirited 
finish  of  gilding,  painting,  and  decoration,  representations  of  the  originals.  We  might 
after  the  works  are  cast.  We  shall  have  have  added  that  the  Brothers  Haviland  es- 
occasion  to  show  how  far  the  genius  of  our  tablished  their  house  in  New- York  in  1838, 
countrymen,  as  well  as  their  adventurous  and  in  France  in  1840,  and  they  have  been 
spirit,  has  rendered  us  independent  of  the  instrumental  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
Europeans,  in  securing  for  ourselves  these  public  may  generally  suppose,  in  introducof 
exquisite  productions.  among  us  the  most  superb  works  in  porce- 

"  The  importation  of  porcelain  has  [very  lain  &**  are  now  madc-  We  •n*H  «dea- 
greatly  increased  in  this  country  during  the  vor'  a8  soon  «■  we  have  D^en  enabled  to 
last  few  years,  and  the  porcelain  of  France  *T*tner  the  necessary  information,  to  gin 
is  far  more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of  our  readers  a  minute  description  of  the  pro- 
England  or  China.  The  clay  at  Limoges  is  CCM  which  ever7  dinner  or  tea  set,  or  vase, 
better  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  or  otner  porcelain  ornament,  goes  through, 
of  the  world,  even  in  France ;  in  proof  of  from  thc  firB*  design,  until  it  leaves  the 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  manufactory  in  Limoges,  passes  thronjk 
government,  at  Sevres,  obtain  all  their  sup-  lne  nand*  of  the  arti,t»  and  flashes  in  its 
plies  there.     The  chief  reasons  why  French  brilliancy  from  the  salons  of  New-York." 

porcelain  has  gone   into  almost   universal  

use  are.  that  it  is  found  to  be  cheaper  than 

any  other  description,   and   perhaps  even        In  consequence  of  a  crowd  of  matter, 

more  so  than  earthenware  itself,  in  conse-  many  advertisements  are  excluded  from  thif 

quence  of  its  greater  durability.     The' best  number.     The  period  of  their  appearaaos 

quality  of  French  porcelain  never  becomes  will  therefore  be  extended. 
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ART.  I.-PROQRES8    OF     OHIO,   HISTORIOAL    AND 

8TATI8TIOAL. 

Under  Marquette's  discoveries  in  Mississippi  river.  After  the  colonies  re* 
1673,  the  French  laid  claim  to  all  the  nounced  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
region  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  crown,  in  1776,  the  different  states 
its  tributaries  ;  and  after  LVIberville's  claiming  western  lands  under  their  res- 
expedition  from  France,  which  explor-  pective  charters,  ceded  them  to  the  Uni- 
ed  northward  up  the  Mississippi,  as  ted  States  as  common  property,  and  the 
Marquette  had  done  southward  from  Ca-  English  claim  was  relinquished  by  the 
nada,  forts  were  located,  and  colonies  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783. 
planted  at  different  points  throughout  The  Ohio  river  had  been  proposed  for 
the  whole  extent  of  country— all  subject  our  western  boundary  by  Mr.  Oswald, 
to  the  general  authority  of  Louisiana,  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  England; 
And  thus  originated  their  claim  to  the  but,  as  is  well  known,  John  Adams  in* 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  sisted  upon  the  Mississippi  as  the  bound* 
while  the  English  based  theirs,  not  only  ary,  and  it  was  thus  settled  by  that  ne* 
upon  the  grants  of  different  monarch*,  gotiation.  It  was  in  1784  Virginia  ced- 
embracing  the  whole  extent  of  land  from  ed  her  right  to  the  lands  north  of  the 
sea  to  sea,  but  upon  the  ground  that  the  Ohio  river  —  Connecticut  Massachu- 
Six  Nations  owned  the  entire  valley  of  setts,  New-York,  and  Pennsylvania 
the  Ohio,  and  had  placed  it,  with  them-  shortly  afterwards  following  her  exam- 
selves,  under  the  protection  of  England ;  pie.  The  Indian  title  was  extinguished, 
the  English,  also,  asserting  the  purchase  first  by  a  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  with 
of  a  portion  of  the  land.  the  Six  Nations,  and  subsequently  by  a 

An  English  trading  company  was  second  one  with  the  Wyandotte,  Dela- 
formed  in  1748,  styled  the  Ohio  Com-  wares,  &c,  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  Surveys 
pany,  whose  trading-house  or  fort  on  the  and  sales  were  then  made  by  Congress. 
Great  Miami,  attacked  and  destroyed  — the  "  New-England  Ohio  Company7' 
by  the  French,  in  1752,  was  the  first  purchasing  a  tract  lying  adjacent  to  the 
English  settlement  in  the  Ohio  valley  Scioto  and  Muskingum  rivers,  and  there 
upon  record.  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  commencing  in  the  spring  of  1788  the 
gave  encouragement  to  the  Indians  to  settlement  of  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of 
encroach  eastwardly.  After  several  trea-  the  Muskingum,  the  first  permanent 
ties  and  outbreaks,  they  were  defeated  one  in  Ohio.  A  previous  attempt  at  the 
by  Lord  Dunmore  at  Point  Pleasant,  in  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  where  Portsmouth 
i  severely  contested  battle,  which  was  now  stands,  was  abandoned,  on  account 
fallowed  soon  afterwards  by  a  final  of  difficulties  with  the  Indians.  In  the 
peace.  same  year  with  the  settlement  at  Ma- 
in 1763  took  place  the  cession  of  Ca-  rietta,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  ap* 
aada  to  England  by  France,  and  with  it  pointed  by  Congress  governor  over  the 
*ll  her  claim  to  the  territory  east  of  the  new  territory—-»Vinthrop  Sargeant,  se* 
vou  xiv.                                       1 
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cretary — and  as  judges,  Samuel  Holden  November,  1791,  General  St.  Clair,  at 
Parsons,  James  Mitchell  Varnum,  and  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  3,000  men, 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  who  organized  approaching  the  Indian  towns,  was  at- 
the  territorial  government,  and  made  tacked  near  what  is  now  the  line  of 
and  adopted  suitable  laws.  Darke  and  Mercer  counties,  by  the 
In  1787,  John  Cleves  Symmes,  a  combined  forces  of  nearly  all  the  north- 
member  of  the  Old  Congress  from  New-  west  tribes,  and  experienced  a  total  and 
Jersey,  and  formerly  chief  justice  of  that  most  disastrous  defeat.  The  Indian  dif- 
state,  with  associates,  contracted  with  Acuities  were,  in  consequence,  multi- 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  one  million  plied,  and  for  a  time  emigration  ceased 
acres  of  land,  lying  between  the  two  entirely.  Washington,  as  President, 
Miamis,  and  extending  back  north-  urged  the  prosecution  of  this  protective 
wardly  from  the  Ohio  river.  The  second  war;  but  it  was  not  until  1794  that  an 
settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  in  this  army  was  assembled  at  Greenville,  un- 
tract,  at  Columbia,  a  point  five  miles  der  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.  In  August 
above  Cincinnati,  October,  1788.  Soon  of  that  year  he  obtained  a  decisive  Tie- 
afterwards,  Symmes  sold  to  Mathias  tory  over  a  force  of  two  thousand  Indians, 
Denman,  of  New- Jersey,  about  eight  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee.  When  their 
hundred  acres  of  his  purchase,  opposite  country  was  laid  waste,  and  they  saw 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking.  Five  hun-  the  American  forts  springing  up  around 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  was  the  sum  paid  them,  they  at  length  submitted  and  sued 
for  these  eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  for  peace.  When  we  consider  the  fierce 
which  now  stands  the  principal  business  ana  unrelenting  warfare  waged  by  the 
portion  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  Indian  tribes  upon  the  white  settlements 
first  cabin  upon  this  site  was  erected  in  of  the  West,  during  the  thirty-seven 
December,  1788.  The  settlements  that  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  conflict, 
followed  were,  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio  from  1757,  when  the  first  white  mas 
river,  the  first  effected  in  the  country,  was  killed  in  Kentucky,  down  to  the 
lying  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Mi-  period  of  Wayne's  victory,  we  may 
ami  rivers,  by  General  Massie  and  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  toil,  and 
others,  in  trie  winter  of  1790;  Gallipo-  perils,  and  suffering  of  the  bold  and 
lis,  by  immigrants  from  France,  in  the  hardy  race  of  pioneers  who  effected  the 
same  year ;  Hamilton,  laid  off  by  Israel  colonization  of  the  vast  western  world. 
Ludlow,  late  in  1794;  Dayton,  by  the  An  Indian  chief,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
same,  in  1795;  Cleveland,  surveyed  and  treaty,  yielding  up  the  right  of  soil  ia 
laid  out  in  the  fall  of  1795 ;  Chillicothe,  Kentucky,  said  to  Boone.  u  Brother,  ire 
laid  out  by  General  Massie,  in  1796;  have  ^iven  you  a  fine  land,  but  I  think 
and  Portsmouth,  settled  since  1805.  The  you  will  have  trouble  to  settle  it"  And 
tract  reserved  by  Connecticut*  in  her  nis  prediction  was  fully  verified,  there 
cession  to  the  general  government,  si-  and  elsewhere,  of  lands  purchased  of 
tuated  east  of  the  Cuyahoga,  found  pur-  the  Indians. 

chasers  in  her  own  and  other  states,  and  Hostilities  being  at  an  end,  population 
by  the  year  1800  numbered  one  thou-  rapidly  increased  in  the  rich  farming 
sand  settlers.  district  between  the  Miamis — settlers 
Though  the  Indian  treaties  had  been  spread  outward  from  Marietta.  Conaec- 
renewed  and  confirmed,  they  were  con-  ticut  sent  many  to  her  reserved  trac^ 
tinually  violated  by  hostile  portions  of  bordering  on  Lake  Erie;  and  in  1798 the 
the  different  tribes,  and  in  1789,  nine  inhabitants  of  the  territory  were  5,000 
persons  were  killed  in  Symmes'  pur-  in  number,  with  eight  organized  conn- 
ohase.  Block-houses  were  built  by  the  ties.  The  territory  was  then  entitled  by 
alarmed  settlers,  and  Major  Doughty,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  representative! 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  men  from  in  a  territorial  legislature,  the  first  meet- 
Fort  Harmar,  Marietta,  in  June,  1789,  ing  of  which  took  place  in  Sept,  1799. 
commenced  Fort  Washington,  the  site  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  then  secretary  of 
of  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  the  territory,  and  since  President  of  the 
Indian  aggressions  still  continuing  to  United  States,  was  at  that  time  elected 
intimidate  them.  General  Harmar  with  to  Congress. 

1,300  men  marched  against  their  towns,  In  1802  Congress  authorized  a  coo- 

and  attacked  them,  but  was  unsuccess-  vention  to  form  a  state  constitution;  it 

Col,  and  retreated  back  to  Cincinnati.  In  assembled  at  Chillicothe,  and  on  to 


■ 
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29th  November  adopted  and  signed  a  and  sandstone  that  lie  above  and  below 

constitution    of   state  government,    by  them,  constitute  a  soil  of  great  excel- 

which  act  Ohio  took  her  place  amongst  lence,  that  has  within  itself  the  renovat- 

the  states  of  the  Union.    The  first  Gene-  ing  power  to  prevent  its  exhaustion  under 

ral  Assembly  under  the  state  constitution  the  most  constant  culture.     When  tho- 

was  held  at  Chillicothe  in  1803.  In  1805  roughly  tested,  seven-eighths  of  the  soil 

the  United  States  acquired  by  another  of  Ohio  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the 

Indian  treat y,  the  portion  ot  the  reserve  permanent  production  of  wheat. 

of  Connecticut  lying  west  of  the  Cuya-  On  the  south-east  and  south,  Ohio  has 

hoga  river,  and  in  subsequent  treaties  a  river-shore  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 

the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  regions  were  in  length,  which  is  .visited  by  steamers 

ceded  by  the  Indians,  thus  extinguishing  from  four  to  eight  months  of  every  year, 

all  their  claims  in  Ohio.    In  1811  the  Its  interior  streams,  though  worthless  for 

Indians,  after  a  series  of  outbreaks,  were  navigation,  are  invaluable  as  feeders  for 

defeated    by    General    Harrison,    then  canals,  and  for  the  water-power  which 

S)vernor  of  the  Indiana  territory,  at  the  they  almost  everywhere  afford.  By  far 
mous  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  During  the  greatest  concentration  of  capital  is 
this  same  year  the  first  steamer  ever  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  state, 
launched  upon  the  western  waters  made  in  and  around  Cincinnati.  Cleveland 
the  voyage  from  Pittsburgh  to  New-Or-  and  the  country  around  it  may  be  ranked 
leans.  In  1816  the  seat  of  government  the  second  in  the  state  for  wealth  and 
was  removed  from  Chillicothe  to  its  business;  Zanesville  forms  the  third 
present  location  at  Columbus,  situated  focus  of  wealth,  and  on  account  of  the 
in  the  centre  of  the  state,  upon  the  fine  beds  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  sur- 
Soioto  river.  rounding  country,  bids  fair  to  become 
It  would  seem  almost  superfluous  to  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
apeak  of  the  fertile  character  of  the  soil  Trumbull,.  Ashtabula,  Geauga,  and 
of  Ohio,  but  there  are  some  varieties,  Portage,  are  rich  in  fine  cattle  and  the 
owing  to  geological  formation,  which  productions  of  the  dairy.  The  south- 
may  be  properly  noticed.  That  part  eastern  and  central  counties  constitute 
which  has  transition  lime-rock  for  its  at  present  the  most  productive  wheat 
upper  stratum  is  of  course  possessed  of  a  region  in  the  United  States.  The  Scioto 
soil  remarkably  durable,  and  well  adapt-  valley  is  distinguished  for  its  corn,  cattle, 
ed  to  wheat  and  grass.  This  portion  and  nogs,  which  it  produces  in  great 
embraces  nearly  half  of  the  state,  the  abundance.  The  north-western  quarter 
eastern  line  of  it  commencing  at  the  of  the  state  is  too  new  to  have  acquired 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  river,  much  wealth  of  any  kind :  but  when 
and  passing  in  a  southerly  direction,  well  settled  it  will  be  second  to  none  but 
leaves  Columbus  a  few  miles  east,  and  the  south-west,  and  it  may  even  over- 
touches  the  Ohio  river  in  Adams  county,  take  that  rich  and  beautiful  section.  Its 
All  lyin£  west  of  this  line  is  emphati-  position  for  commerce  and  manufactures 
eally  a  limestone  country.  A  great  part  is  remarkably  good,  and  its  soil  will  yield 
of  the  ten  counties  constituting  the  Con-  abundantly  all  the  productions  grown  in 
necticut  Reserve  is  based  on  shale  and  other  parts  of  the  state. 
sandstone,  and  although  good  land,  and  Ohio  has  twenty-five  millions  of  acres,, 
eapable  of  producing,  witn  careful  cul-  nearly  every  acre  of  which  may  be 
tare,  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  suitable  cheaply  brought  into  tillage,  and  its 
to  tne  climate,  yet,  lacking  calcareous  average  fertility  exceeds  that  of  the  best 
matter  in  the  soil,  it  is  less  fertile  than  interval  lands  or  primitive  countries.  If 
the  rest  of  the  state.  The  middle  and  it  were  all  under  culture  in  wheat,  it 
sooth-eastern  section  of  Ohio  is  much  might  produce  five  hundred  millions  of 
more  uneven  than  the  western  and  nor-  bushels,  being  nearly  five  times  as  much 
thern,  the  streams  haviug  carried  away  as  is  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  earth  to  a  greater  extent,  because  it  fully  able  to  sustain  in  comfort  and  hap- 
was  from  its  nature  less  able  to  resist  the  piness  ten  millions  of  people ;  and  with 
action  of  flood  and  frost  This  great  that  number  it  would  average  but  250  to- 
section  has  the  debris  of  the  lime  strata,  the  square  mile,  or  one  person  to  every 
that  lie  in  the  coal  series,  scattered  on  2i  acres.  In  climate  we  believe  no  other 
all  its  hill  sides  and  valleys ;  and  rain-  state  equals  it  for  mildness  and  uniform- 
ing with  the  debris  of  the  beds  of  shale  it/.     Its  winter  cold  and  its 
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heat  aie  greatly  tempered  on  the  north  feet  deep,  where  it  is  met  by  the  Indiana 
by  the  extensive  body  of  water  which'  portion  of  the  same  size  to  Fort  Wayne, 
bounds  it  in  that  direction,  and  its  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  in  Ohio, 
southern  part  has  the  advantage  of  the  with  its  side-cuts,  is  91  miles  long.  The 
soft  breezes  from  the  Gulf.  Taken  as  Miami  canal,  wnich  joins  it  8U  miles 
a  whole,  it  is  probably  not  excelled,  if  it  above  Defiance,  is  170  miles  in  length, 
is  equaled,  in  the  healthfulness  of  its  and  has  navigable  feeders :  1st,  the  Sid- 
climate  by  any  sister  state.  Its  position  ney  feeder,  13  miles;  2nd,  the  Warren 
among  the  states  would  seem  to  give  it  county  canal,  22  miles ;  and  the  White- 
a  better  title  to  be  called  the  Keystone  water  canal,  25  miles, — in  all,  321  miles 
State  than  Pennsylvania;  for  it  holds  a  of  navigable  canal  within  the  western 
middle  ground  between  the  north-east  part  of  the  state,  and  terminating  at  the 
and  north- west;  and  should  Canada  be-  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
come  an  integral  part  of  this  country,  From  the  above  it  appears  that  Ohio 
Ohio  will  be  more  central  than  any  other  has  within  her  borders,  including  the 
state.  Before  that  time  arrives,  she  bids  three-mile  Milan  canal,  920  miles  of 
fair  to  have  more  natural  and  artificial  navigable  canals,  built  at  an  expense  of 
ways  of  intercourse,  connecting  her  with  seventeen  millions  of  dollars." 
the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  west>  TQLLf  R1C1IVKD  IH  1851 

to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  nation,  than   0hio  Canal       *  $4*,o»  tt 

any  other  of  the  confederacy.    The  Ohio  Muskingum 'ln^Vemt .7.7.". * . . " '.'.'.'.    48,418  * 
river  gives  her  southern  border  cheap  Hocking  Canal U'StS 

intercourse  witb  aii  the  states  of  the  Si^?^'dn|^^: ; i ;;;;:;:::::;::  *?$S 

Mississippi  basin,  extending  westward  

to  the  foot   of  the  Rocky  Mountains,         ToUI a«MM3 

southward  to  the  Gulf,  and  north  to  the  Rail-roads. — Ohio  stands  second  in 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony.     Lake  Erie  fur-  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  in  operation, 

nishes  to  her  northern  counties  still  su-  New- York  having  2,150,  and  Ohio  1,418. 

perior  facilities  for  intercourse  with  the  Pennsylvania  has  1,211,  Massachusetts, 

north-west  to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  l  140,  and  Georgia  stands  next,  857.— 

and  towards  the  north-east  to  the  ocean,  New-York  has  1,004  miles  in  progress, 

and  by  means  of  the  Erie  canal  to  the  and  Ohio  1,736,  placing  the  Empire  sad 

eastern  states.     Her  artificial  ways  to  Buckeye  states  on  precisely  the  same 

connect  these  natural  highroads,  and  to  figures,  when  roads  completed  and  m 

give  all  portions  of  her  people  easy  access  progress  are  added — 3,154  miles.    We 

to  them,  are  honorable  to  her  industry  give  from  the  American  Rail-road  Journal 

and  enterprise.    The  Ohio  canal,  begun  tne  roads  completed  and  in  progress  in 

in  1825  and  completed  in  1832,  is  309   Ohio: 

miles  long,  40  feet  wide  at  the  water  sur-  juil-roadbin  ohio. 

face,  and  4  feet  deep.    Its  branches,  be-  mohm-  hi» 

ginning  at  the  south,  are:  1st,  the  Co-  "T'l!^1!^                   ^    ~* 

fumbus  feeder,  9  miles  long;  2ncL  the  ^m".^^^^::":-/;/:::   'So":  - 

Hocking  canal,  56  miles  ;  3rd,  the  Mus-   Dayton  and  SprinjfieM  branch. S4  ...  - 

kingum   improvements    91  miles:    4th,   F'l?.?laZ4Br*flcto £""  ~ 

.,    &.ir    ,t      \,.  \     rt_        .»     '      a..,*    Little  Miami 84....  — 

the  Walhouding  canal,  25  miles;   5th,   Mad  River im...    - 

the  Canton  side-cut,  19  miles;  and  the   Sanduaky  and Mansfield as....  - 

Mahoning  canal,  87  miles-making  in   gS&on^  50.:::  "m 

all  596  miles  of  artificial  navigation  in  Cincinnati  and  Marietta —  ....  ■» 

eastern  Ohio,  terminating  in  Cleveland,  f rie  "A?*^^;;- *~"  It 

,    .        ,  .    '     .i       ^i  .    °.  ,    tt,     .  '    Springfield  and  London —  ....    *» 

and  touching  the  Ohio  nver  at  Ports-   Cleveland  and  Pittsburg* ioe...  - 

mouth  and   Marietta.       The   Mahoning    Cleveland,  Norwalk  and Toledo 87...  - 

canal  is  connected  with  the  Pennsyf-   {*££-; SSSS^-pmS^:  - ."i:  M 

Vania   improvements,  .  and   with    them    Cincinnati,  Wilmington  4  ZanesvUle  —  ....  W 

makes  a  continuous  line  of  artificial  DaDCtonnwd^te?nia,ldD*yl0n'"  "  2""  - 
highway  to  Philadelphia.  The  Wabash  Giwn^ne  and^iami.V.V.".'.*." .".'.".'."  1 '.  »!!!!- 
and  Erie  canal,  from  its  eastern  termi-  Hamilton  and  Eaton «....  - 

nation  to  its  junction  with  the  Miami,  Sr'"d.c™:::::::::::  £::::  » 

68  miles,  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  Junction —  ....  u* 

the  Ohio;  and  thence  to  the  state  line,    °*io  and  Indiana -  ....  i« 

A/v      .i      '  ..    .      r?A      si       •  »  i   n    '    Ohio  and  Mississippi — ....    » 

80  miles,  it  IS  fifty  feet  Wide  and  five    Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 189....  - 
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MOM  com.   Is  pro. 
of  RaJWroadt.  pUtod.       gnm. 

•  Central 59....  83 

ft*  and  Hocking  Valley 30....  90 

fttsrville  and  Indiana — 150 

iffleld,  Mt.  Vernon,  4  Pittabnrfh  —  ....  110 

too  and  Michigan —  ....  140 

■on  and  Akron  branch j..     13 50 

innati  and  Dayton —  ....  59 

ttltton  branch 90 — 

earawas  branch 90 — 

sating  and  Wellsrille 38....  — 


Tatal 


1,418       1,730 


3oal. — "Rich  as  Ohio  is  in  her  arable 
ids  and  in  their  vast  product  of  grain, 
lis  not  more  so  in  that  than  in  her  mi- 
ml  resources.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
mate  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  state. 
I  nearly  incredible  when  we  come  to 
mate  it  in  a  single  county.  Take, 
example,  the  county  of  Tuscarawas, 
the  Ohio  canal.  This  county  has  550 
Are  miles,  and  coal  may  be  obtained 
erery  mile  of  it.  In  Professor  Ma- 
rt valuable  Report  on  Geology,  it  is 
(mated  that  this  county  has  imbedded 
imore  than  eighty  thousand  millions  of 
lib  of  coed  /—enough  to  supply  the 
fen,  should  its  population  be  quadrupled 
centuries  to  come.  So  the  county  of 
idtingum  can  furnish  ten  thousand 
Vtnu  of  bushels.  These  are  interior 
nties,  which  at  present  supply  almost 
hing  compared  with  the  counties  of 
rif*,  Athens,  and  Summit  Coal  may 
found  in  twenty  counties— comprising 
tHi,  commencing  on  the  Ohio  river. 
m  the  Scioto  to  tlie  Hockhocking,  ana 
etching  a  little  east  of  north  to  the 
ke.  The  principal  mines  are  those 
Pomerov  m  Meijrs  county,  Nelson- 
le,  in  Athens,  and  Tallmadge,  in  Sum- 
t;  but  coal  is  mined  in  small  quanti- 
•  in  various  other  places  in  the  coal 


The  following  tables  are  from  the  cen- 
sus report  of  1850: 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  OHIO. 

Acrea  of  land  improved 

Value  of  fanning  implementa  and  ma- 
chinery   

Value  of  live  stock 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat 

•*  **  Indian  corn 

Pounds  of  tobacco 

Pounds  of  wool 

Wine  (gallons) 

Butter  (pounds) 

Cheese  (pounds) 

Hay  (tons) 

Dew-rotted  hemp  (tons) ..., 

Water-rotted  hemp  (tons) , 

Flaxseed  (bushels) 

Maple  sugar  (pounds) , 

Value  of  home-made  manufactures ..... 


0,730,030 

$12,716,153 

$43,276,187 

14,967,056 

59,788,750 

10,480,967 

10,089,607 

44,834 

34,180,458 

21,350,478 

1,360,636 

638 

464 

185,598 

4,521,643 

,  $1,696,601 


NUMBER  OF  MANUFACTORIES. 

Cotton 8    Pig  iron 35 

Woolen M 130    Wrought  iron 11 

Castings 183 


COTTON  GOODS. 

Capital  Invested , 

Bales  of  cotton 

Tons  of  coal 

Value  of  raw  material 


»••••• 


Number  of  hands  employed  j  JJiJaTes.!!"! 
Average  wages  per  month  j  2J|j[j£™ 


Value  of  entire  product. 
Yards  of  sheeting,  Ac. . 
Pounds  of  yarn 


$297,000 

4,270 

2,152 

$237,060 

132 

960 

$16  60 

$9  05 

$394,700 

280,000 

433,000 


» 


ie  following  tabular  view  of  the 
ireased  product  of  coal,  compiled  from 
ftrtical  documents,  is  very  nearly 
rrect: 

[n  the  above-mentioned  number  of 
mties : — 


No.  or  i 

.2,383468 
.2,907,805 


Tone  No.  of  I 

1847 5,064^23 

1848 6,538,968 


Hie  comparison  shows  that : 

sB  1840  to  1643  the  increase  was 24  per  ct. 

1843  to  1847  "  "     65      •« 

1847  to  1848  •'  "     28      " 

Ghr  the  year  I860,  the  coal  production 
Ohio  will  probably  exceed  twenty 
Uions  of  bushels  per  annum. 


WOOLIR  GOODS. 

Capital  invested $870,5 

Pounds  of  wool  used 1,657,726 

Tons  of  coal 2,110 

Value  of  raw  material $578,423 

Number  of  hands  employed  |  jjjj^" ; ;  ggg 

Average  wagea  per  month  j  ^SuBsm.111'.     $  W  44 

Value  of  entire  products $1,111,027 

Yarda  of  cloth  manufactured 1 ,374,087 

Pounds  of  yarn 65,000 

no  IRON. 

Capital  invested $1,503,000 

Tons  of  ore  used 140,610 

Tons  of  mineral  coal 21 ,730 

Bushels  of  coke  and  charcoal 5,428,800 

Value  of  raw  material,  fuel,  Ac $630,037 

Number  of  hands  employed 2.415 

Average  wagea  per  month $24  48 

Tons  of  pig  iron  made 62,658 

Value  or  entire  products $1,255,850 

CASTIMOS. 

Capital  invested $2,063,650 

Tons  of  pig  iron 37,555 

"    of  old  metal 1,843 

•«    ofore 2,000 

"    of  mineral  coal 80,006 

Bushels  of  coke  and  charcoal 355,120 

Value  of  raw  material,  fuel,  Ac $1,199,700 

Number  of  hands  employed 2r7M 

Average  wages  per  month $27  32 

Tons  of  eastings  made 37.390 

Value  of  other  products $208,700 

"     of  entire  products $3,069,350 

wapuoNT  iron. 

Capital  invested $620,800 

Tons  of  nig  metal 13,675 

*'    of  blooms  used 2,900 

"    of  mineral  coal • 123,755 
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Bushels  or  coke  and  charcoal 460,900 

Value  of  raw  material  ...  $004,491 

Number  of  hands  employed 708 

Average  wages  per  month $33  01 

Tons  of  wrought  iron  made 14,410 

Value  of  entire  products $1 ,070,198 


POPULATION  OF  OHIO. 


Ratio  of 
incrMM. 


oe«p<0< 


j  2^   i  C<  j£  t**  «•  eg r« ; 
°  r-GD 


2 £8  l22§2g"S 

tan>     eft  etro 


•3  «o  cc©  3»  55  ©  <▼  53  X  r- 

ISisgsgs  Ss 


•*» 


Yow*.  Population. 

1800 45,365 — 

1810 230,760 408.7 

1820 581 ,434 152 

1830     937,903 61.8 

1840 1,519,407 62 

1850 1,980,408 30.33 

No.  of  voters 353,568 

Representatives 21 

Fractions 12,372 

Deaths  in  1850 28,949 

Ratio  to  the  living 68.41 

Banking    Institutions    of    Ohio. —    *33¥2S£££2 
It  appears,  by  the  annual  official  report   3  555r'Z; 
of  the  state  of  these  institutions,  made   =   .""".7  .~  .  .  . 
up  to  the  1st  November,  1852,  that  there 
are  now  sixty-eight  banks  in  the  slate, 
viz.: — 

1.  Five  of  the  original  chartered  insti- 
tutions, including  the  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company. 

2.  Eleven  independent  banks,  doing 
business  under  a  general  law,  and  de- 
positing bonds  as  collaterals  per  is- 
sues. 

3.  Forty  branches  of  the  state  bank 
of  Ohio,  each  independent  in  itself,  its 
capital,  loans,  profits,  &c,  but  under  the 
occasional  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  each  liable  to  contribute  for 


losses  to  the  billholdere  by  any  failure  ot 
one  or  more  of  the  branches. 

4.  Twelve  free  banks,  established  un- 
der a  recent  law  of  Ohio. 

. Qooeehonn 
k.  F.at< oeiQO«<rn 
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While  the  deposits  amount  to  $6,972,000, 
and  the  aggregate  circulation  is  $11,- 
373,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  banb 
have  specie  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
$2,631,000,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  cir- 
culation, and  deposits  in  the  Eastern 
cities  to  the  extent  of  $3,287,900.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  state  holds  colla- 
teral bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,803,000, 
to  meet  the  issues  of  these  institutions. 


ART.    II.-FLORIDA-IT8    POSITION,    RESOUftOES,    AND 

DE8TINY. 


There  is  not  perhaps  any  state  of  the 
confederacy  that  can  be  more  benefited 
by  the  construction  of  judicious  works 
of  internal  improvement,  and  by  the  im- 
provement of  its  harbors,  than  Florida. — 
Thirty-one  years  have  elapsed,  since  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty  of  cession  concluded  in 
1819.  No  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, except  the  "  King's  road"  in  East 
Florida,  and  a  short  and  small  canal, 
(never  completed,)  near  Lake  Okechoke  ; 
and  De  Branme's  surveys  in  1765,  &c, 
were  commenced  by  the  British  or  Span- 
ish governments,  whilst  the  provinces 
were  under  the  control  of  either  of  those 
powers ;  and  since  their  transfer  to  the 


United  States,  various  circumstances 
have  combined  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  their  valuable  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  other  resources. 

The  fortifications  then  near  Pensacola, 
that  at  St.  Mark's,  the  fort  at  Si  Augis- 
tine,  and  an  old  defence  called  Fort 
George,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
John's,  were  all  the  military  defences 
worth  mentioning  existing  in  the  provin- 
ces at  the  cession.  The  United  States 
have  since  established  a  navy  yard,  and 
works  for  the  repair  of  vessels  of  war, 
and  erected  other  forts,  and  built  a  ni- 
val and  marine  hospital  near  Pensacola; 
are  building  fortifications  at  the  Torro- 
gas  and  at  Key  West:  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.Mary's  River ;  and  bare 
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placed  the  fort  at  St.  Augustine  in  good  public  records  of  Congress,  and  of  the  fed- 
condition;  but  no  other  part  of  the  ex-  eral  departments,  will  verify  the  declara- 
tensive  and  exposed  gulf  and  sea  coast  tion,  that  scores  of  Floridians  have  been 
of  the  state  is  in  any  degree  fortified;  refused  payment  of  just  claims,  or  post- 
nor  are  there  proper  preparations  made  poned  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  and 
for  the  construction,  at  an  early  period,  discreditable  suspicions. 
of  such  defences.  The  entire  Atlantic  If  attempts  have  been  made  in  any 
and  gulf  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  instance,  by  individuals  claiming  to  be- 
Passamaquoddy  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  long  to  Florida,  to  obtain  from  the  fede- 
about  3,500  miles,  and  of  this  extent  the  ral  treasury  claims  not  founded  in  strict 
coast  and  reefs  of  Florida,  from  St.  Mary's  justice ;  such  dishonorable  exceptions 
around  the  Tortugas  to  the  Perdido,  do  not  excuse  wholesale  imputations 
comprise  upwards  of  1 ,200  miles,  extend-  against  the  citizens  of  the  state  generally, 
ing  over  8  deg.  of  latitude  and  7i  deg.  nor  justify  the  excitement  of  prejudice! 
of  longitude,  being  more  than  one  third  against  them,  and  the  withholding  pay- 
of  the  whole  coast.  ment  of  just  aemands. 

Within  a  few  years  past^  our  "coast  Both  of  the  provinces,  when  acquired 
survey37  has  been  commenced;  but  with  by  the  United  States,  (excepting  only  a 
meagre  and  inadequate  appropriations ;  small  portion  of  country  around  the  city 
not  at  all  in  just  proportion  either  to  the  of  Pensacola,  at  the  western  extremity, 
necessities  of  the  work,  or  to  the  amounts  and  the  region  contiguous  to  the  city  of 
jrielded  for  such  surveys  in  other  sec-  St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  lower  part  of 
tions,  less  important  to  the  whole  country,  the  river  St.  John's,  in  East  Florida,) 
No  canal  or  rail-road  has  been  construct-  were  in  the  possession  of  warlike  ana 
ed  by  the  federal  government  in  Florida,  hostile  bands  of  savages.  The  territo- 
but  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousands  ries,  when  ceded,  were  covered  with 
of  dollars,  (whilst  Florida  was  a  territory,)  British  and  Spanisn  titles  to  lands,  some 
for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  some  for  tracts  of  several  thousands  of  acres. 
of  the  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  two  or  The  "  Forbes  Grant,"  extending  from  the 
throe  partial  surveys  of  important  routes  St.  Mark's  to  the  west  side  of  the  Apala- 
of  a  national  character,  has  given  rise  to  chicola  river,  and  including  also  the  site 
allegations,  that  profuse  grants  have  been  of  the  city  of  Apalachicola  and  several 
made  for  her  benefit.  She  has,  too,  been  thousands  of  acres  contiguous  thereto, 
unjustly  reproached  as  being  the  cause  further  west^  and  the  adjacent  islands  of 
of  the  immense  expenditures  so  profit-  St.  George  and  St.  Vincent,  and  Dog 
lessly  made  in  the  Seminole  war ;  and  Island,  and  reaching  upwards  of  sixty 
by  some  she  is  held  responsible  for  all  miles  from  the  coast  into  the  interior, 
the  folly,  waste,  extravagance,  impo-  covered  an  area  of  upwards  of  one  mil- 
sitions,  peculations  and  frauds,  commit-  lion  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  Most 
ted  in  that  war  by  the  employes  of  the  of  the  lands  which  had  not  been  previ- 
federal  government,  though  not  citizens  ously  granted  were  included  in  the  con- 
of  the  state.  A  similar  class  have  had  cessions  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  duke 
the  infamous  audacity  to  impute  to  her  of  Alagon,  the  Chevalier  de  Vargas,  and 
people  the  purposed  origination  of  the  the  count  of  Punon  Rostros,  clandestinely 
-war,  and  a  desire  for  its  protraction,  as  made,  whilst  the  treaty  of  cession  was 
a  source  of  pecuniary  gain.  A  devasta-  being  negotiated,  and  which,  though  an- 
ted frontier  of  several  hundred  miles,  nulled  by  a  codicil  to  the  treaty,  are  still 
and  the  butchery  by  the  savages  of  hun-  claimed  by  the  grantees,  and  those  to 
dreds  of  men,  women  and  children,  whom  the  grants  nave  been  assigned,  to 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  utter  ruin  be  valid  and  in  force.  A  decision  has 
brought  upon  many  of  her  citizens  by  recently  been  given  by  the  United  States 
mat  war,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  Court  in  Florida,  in  a  suit  brought  upon 
the  falsity  of  this  accusation.  Those  the  Alagon  or  "  Hackley  grant,''  against 
who  have  propagated,  or  countenanced  its  validity.  The  procrastination,  since 
inch  unscrupulous  slanders  against  the  1821,  of  the  definitive  ascertainment  and 
people  of  Florida,  have  not,  when  chal-  confirmation  or  rejection  of  alleged 
fenged,  exposed  a  single  case  in  which  Spanish  titles,  have  been  a  serious  evil 
any  citizen  of  the  state  has  obtained  to  the  state,  and  aided  to  retard  its  set- 
payment  of  any  demand  against  the  Uni-  tlement  and  progress. 
ted  States,  founded  on  fraud;  and  the       The  removal  of  many  of  the  Indians 
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from  the  upper  and  middle  sections  to  occurred,  owing  it  is  alleged,  by  the  ch> 
below  28^deg.  north  lat.,  on  the  Penin-  zens,  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
sula,  was  effected  about  1825,  under  the  outside  of  the  country  reserved  for  them; 
treaty  made  with  the  chiefs  at  Camp  and,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  by  those 
Moultrie,  in  1823.  Though  this  measure  mimical  to  the  people  of  Florida,  to  be 
opened  a  large  portion  of  the  country  to  occasioned  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
settlement,  and,  when  adopted,  was  gen-  frontier  population  upon  the  Indian  re- 
erally  commended,  experience  has  pro-  servation.  The  officers  of  the  federal 
red  that  it  was  injudicious  policy.  It  government  have  not  restrained  the  In- 
has  been  the  prolific  cause  of  subsequent  aians  to  the  limits  of  the  "  reservation  ,J; 
troubles  and  of  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  and  while  this  duty  is  neglected,  colli- 
property  by  the  people  of  Florida,  and  ions  and  conflicts  between  the  savages 
of  immense  expenditures  by  the  fede-  and  the  settlers  near  to  the  lines  are  iner. 
ral  government-— the  responsibility  for  itable.  Meaus  are  now  being  adopted  to 
which,  as  before  stated,  has  been  most  effect  the  removal  of  the  few  hundred 
unjustly  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  warriors  and  women  and  children  yet 
the  state.  The  measure  referred  to  has  remaining,  (and  it  is  said  in  a  state  of 
put  back  the  state  at  least  the  fifth  of  a  destitution.)  on  the  lower  end  of  the  pen- 
century.  Four  large  bands  or  towns  of  insula,  and  which  efforts,  it  is  hoped,  may 
Indians,  located  on  the  Apalachicola,  re-  be  successful ;  but  if  tney  fail,  prompt 
mained  there  till  1834,  when  they  were  and  efficient  measures  will  certainly  be 
removed  peaceably,  in  conformity  with  taken  by  the  state  government  to  abate 
treaty  stipulations,  to  the  Indian  territory  this  evil,  so  blighting  to  the  prosperity 
west  of  the  Arkansas.     In  1835  the  Se-  of  Florida. 

minoles,  Miccossukies  and  other  tribes  It  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of 

concentrated,  as  above  stated,  near  the  the  provinces  of  Florida,  that  since  their 

fastnesses  of  the  peninsula,  in  resistance  first  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  nearly 

to  the  enforcement  of  treaties  stipulating  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  they  have 

for  their  emigration  west  of  the  Arkansas,  never  enjoyed  twenty  successive  yean 

commenced   predatory  hostilities   that  of  peace  and  tranquillity  undisturbed  by 

soon    ripened    into    open   war,    which  domestic  warlike  conflicts   or   foreign 

lasted  for  seven  years,  and  was  attended  hostile  invasion.    They  have  changed 

with  but  limited  and  partial  creditable  owners  and  masters  several  times.    The 

success  to  the  federal  government,  or  to  late  disturbances  with  the   Seminoiei 

its  officers,  either  in  arms  or  diplomacy,  brought  destruction  and  ruin  upon  many 

The  best  measure  adopted  by  the  United  Floridians,  and  the  insecurity  to  life  and 

States  during  the  war,  was  the  "  armed  property  since  1835,  not  only  deterred 

occupation77  act  of  1842  ;  though  the  po-  emigration  to  Florida,  but  hundreds  of 

licy  pursued  by  the  federal  government,  worthy  and  valuable  citizens  abandoned 

in  the  execution  of  the  law,  until  the  their  plantations,  and  with  their  familiei 

act  of  the  1st  July,  1848,  was  passed,  de-  went  to  other  southern  states,  where  they 

creased  its  benefits.    The  contest  was  would  not  be  daily  liable  to  massacre  and 

abandoned  by  the  United  States  in  1842,  devastation,  owing  to  the  neglect  by  the 

an  "arrangement"  with  the  yet  unsub-  federal  government  of  the  duty  of  pro- 

dued  Indians  then  being  made  (similar  tection. 

to  two  others  after  1835,  which  they  had  The  creation  by  the  territorial  legis- 

violated.)  by  the  general  officer  com-  lature  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  banks,  ti 

manding  the  United  States  regular  forces  three  of  which  were  given  territorial 

in  Florida :  and  which  last  "  arrange-  bonds  or  guaranties  to  raise  their  capital 

menV'  in  disregard  of  the  previous  trea-  and  the  failure  of  all  these  corporation 


ties,  stipulated  that  those  Indians,  headed  prior  to,  or  in  1837 ;  the  inability  of  any 


exceed  eight  hundred,  and  they  are  on  to  the  state  of  Florida,  since  organised, 
paper  restricted  to  prescribed  limits,  em-  for  several  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  a 
bracing  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  serious  drawback  to  the  settlement  and 
in  area.  Since  that "  arrangement/7  re-  growth  of  the  state.  The  state  constrto- 
peated  disturbances,  attended  by  blood-  tion  expressly  inhibits  the  state  legisla- 
ahed  and  destruction  of  property,  have  ture  from  levying  any  tax  for  the  a* 
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demption  of  these  imputed  obli^a-  the  provinces  (then  belonging  to  Spain} 
tions;  those  who  effected  the  adoption  were  invaded  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
of  such  restriction,  contending  that  the  States-  and  the  withholding  of  protection 
people  of  the  state  are  not  justly  respon-  to  the  citizens  of  Florida  during  the  pro- 
sible  for  the  improvident  act*,  allowed  traded  Indian  hostilities  which  com- 
by  Congress,  of  tne  territorial  authorities,  menced  in  1835,  and  the  refusal  to 
who,  they  insist,  were  the  creatures  indemnify  the  many  hundreds  of  citizens 
solely  of  federal  legislation  and  federal  whose  property  was  devastated  by  the 
executive  power,  and  also  that  the  bonds  savages,  owing  to  the  flagrant  neglect  of 
were  purchased  by  the  holders  in  disre-  the  federal  government  to  fulfil  its  duty 
gard  of  the  conditions  of  the  acts  of  of  affording  proper  protection  to  them ; 
incorporation,  and  with  rail  knowledge  and  likewise  the  refusal  to  pay  others 
of  all  the  facts.  Some  contend,  also,  their  just  dues  for  supplies  furnished 
that  the  territorial  banks  were  created  to  troops  in  service,  and  for  services  ren- 
without  any  competent  legal  power  in  dered  the  federal  government ;  are  all 
the  territorial  legislative  council  therefor,  matters  that  have  been  severely  felt  in 
The  annexation  of  Texas  first  and  the  Florida,  and  have  all  materially  retarded 
subsequent  acquisition  of  California,  aud  its  prosperity. 

the  discovery  of  gold  there,  also  diverted  The  only  rail-road  in  Florida,  now  in 
emigration  from  Florida  to  those  states,  operation,  is  the  Tallahassee  and  St 
These  events  have  greatly  retarded  Mark's  road.  It  was  built  about  1834, 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  state ;  by  an  incorporated  company.  It  now 
and  the  present  backward  condition  of  runs  from  Tallahassee  to  the  sea-port,  at 
her  internal  improvements,  should  not  the  site  of  the  ancient  Spanish  fortress 
be  mentioned,  without  also  adverting,  at  of  St.  Mark's,  at  the  junction  of  the  St. 
the  same  time,  to  them,  as  her  apologies.  Mark's  and  Wakulla  rivers,  a  distance 
Her  people  are  as  public  spirited  and  of  about  23  miles,  and  is  in  good  condi- 
as  enterprising  as  those  of  any  other  tion.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  thon- 
section.  but  their  energies  have  been  sand  bales  of  cotton,  and  large  amounts 
stifled  t>y  the  series  of  untoward  circum-  of  other  produce,  ana  of  merchandise,  are 
stances  alluded  to.  Blessed  with  a  annually  transported  over  this  road.  It 
genial  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  and  originally  crossed  the  St.Mark's  river,  and 
advantages  for  improvement,  with  feci-  run  to  a  point  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Mark's 
lity  and  cheapness  unsurpassed  by  any  or  Apalache,  a  short  distance  below  its 
country,  it  is  believed  Florida  is  destined  present  terminus,  where  a  flourishing 
in  time  to  become  a  populous,  and  one  village  soon  sprang  up,  but  which  was 
of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  states  in  1843  totally  demolished  by  an  unpre- 
of  the  Union,  cedented  hurricane  and  flood  from  the 

The  severe  restrictions  imposed  in  gulf,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost. 
1822  and  1834  upon  our  Cuba  and  Porto  This  rail-road  is  now  owned  chiefly  by 
Rico  trade,  are  ably  and  fully  exposed  Gen.  Call.  The  cost  of  construction,  ot 
bv  Senator  Mallory,  in  his  recent  pam-  rebuilding  it,  and  of  repairs,  has  pro- 
phlet  on  that  subject  They  are  a  se-  bablv  been  $250,000,  but  it  is  generally 
rions  grievance  to  the  state.  But  for  considered  to  be  a  good  investment  If 
those  restrictions,  we  should  sell  annually  it  is  intersected  by  the  contemplated 
to  those  islands  many  thousands  of  dol-  great  central  road  hereafter  spoken  ofj 
Jars  worth  of  agricultural  products,  stock,  it  will  increase  in  value.  The  Georgia 
4c.  The  restrictions  should  be  forthwith  { Brunswick  Company,  hereafter  alluded 
abrogated,  if  the  commercial  and  agri-  to,  it  is  understood,  desire  to  connect 
cultural  interests  of  the  gulf  and  At  Ian-  with  this  road ;  and  projects  have  been 
tie  southern  states  are  entitled  to  any  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  Talla- 
eonsideration  j  and  indeed  the  dictates  hassee  road  to  Thomasville,  Georgia. 
of  sound  policy  and  equal  justice  to  and  to  other  points  in  Georgia,  without 
every  section  of  the  Union,  imperatively  reference  to  the  Brunswick  Company. 
demand  the  repeal  of  those  laws.  Such  extension  will  add  to  its  import- 

It  is  proper  also  to  state  here,  that  the  ance. 
fiuloxe  of  the  federal   government  to       Plank  roads  are  being  projected  at 
fnlfil  in  good  faith  its  obligation  to  indem-   several  detached  points  in  Florida,  for 
nify  Spanish  inhabitants  for  the  spolia-  short  distances,  ana  one  several  miles  in 
toons  of  1812, 1813, 1814,  and  1818,  when  length  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
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from  New  Port  (a  rival  town  to  St  amount  of  merchandise  for  transports- 
Mark's,  situated  a  few  miles  above  it,  on  tion  into  the  interior,  and  has  besides 
the  St.  Mark's  river)  to  the  Georgia  line,   considerable  trade. 

A  small  private  rail-road  was  con-  Some  miles  of  the  Florida,  Alabama, 
structed  a  few  years  ago,  leading  to  and  Georgia  rail-road,  near  Pensacola, 
Forsyth  and  Simpon's  extensive  raanu-  was  graded,  as  hereinafter  stated,  seven! 
factories  and  mills,  near  Bagdad,  on  years  ago,  hut  that  work  has  been  so* 
Black  Water  river,  West  Florida,  but  it  pended  for  the  present 
became  useless,  and  has  been  taken  up.       Excepting  some  local  improvements 

In  1835  a  company  was  incorporated  at  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  made  by 
to  build  a  canal  or  rail-road,  to  connect  the  federal  government,  and  which  were 
the  Apalachicola  river  (through  lake  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  pro- 
Wimico)  with  St.  Joseph's  bay ;  at  which  perty  there,  the  foregoing^  it  is  believed, 
it  was  intended  to  establish  a  shipping  comprise  all  the  works  of  the  character 
port  for  the  produce  brought  down  the  heretofore  constructed,  or  partially  coo- 
Chattahooche  and  Flint  and  Apalachi-  structed,  in  Florida, 
cola  rivers,  and  from  the  surrounding  Florida  has.  several  capacious  and 
country;  and  for  receiving  and  forward-  secure  harbors,  and  of  easy  entrance, 
ing  merchandise  to  the  interior ;  and  as  No  less  than  twenty-six  important  riven: 
a  rival  to  the  city  of  Apalachicola.  A  the  Perdido,  the  Escambia,  the  Black- 
road  about  nine  miles  long  was  put  in  water  and  Yellow  rivers,  (through  St 
operation,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Mary  de  Galvez  bay,)  the  Choctawhat- 
difnculties  attending  the  passage  of  large  chie,  the  Apalachicola,  (into'  which  flow 
steamboats  through  the  shoal  waters  of  the  Chattanooche  and  the  Flint)  the 
the  lake,  it  was  abandoned  in  1839;  and  Ockolockonee,  the  St  Mark's  and  Wa» 
another  road  running  from  St.  Joseph,  kulla,  (through  St.  Mark's  or  Apalachee 
north,  about  30  miles,  to  Iola,  a  village  bay,)  the  Wacissa  and  OscnTa,  the  So- 
established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apa-  wanee  or  Little  St  John's,  and  its  trite- 
lachicola  a  mile  above  the  Chipola  river,  taries,  the  Withlacoochy,  and  Alapahja, 
was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  up-  and  Santaffee,  the  Weethlockoocbee  or 
wards  of  $300,000  dollars.  ,  A  bridge  of  Amixura,  the  Hillsborough,  the  Nokoehfr 
superior  construction,  several  hundred  tee  or  Manatee,  the  Talacnopko  or  Pen 
yards  in  length,  was  thrown  across  the  creek,  the  Caloosahatahe,  the  Otsego, 
Chipola,  and  the  rail-road  continued  upon  the  two  Caximbas.  the  Galivans  rim, 
it.  A  town  was  soon  built  at  the  southern  Harney's  river,  ana  Shark  river,  besidef 
terminus,  on  the  bay  of  St.  Joseph,  which  other  streams  of  lesser  note,  flow  fro©, 
bay  has  an  excellent  harbor,  easily  or  through  the  state,  into  the  Gotta 
accessible  to  merchant  vessels  of  the  Mexico.  The  five  first-named  riven 
first  class  usually  employed  in  southern  extend  into  the  State  of  Alabama.  Titer 
trade.    In  1841  the  rail-road,  in  conse-  already  bear  upon  their  waters  to  the 

auence  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Florida  Gulf  shipping  ports  valuable 
le  company,  occasioned  by  its  immense  products,  which  could  be  greatly  ift- 
expenditure,  was  abandoned;  and  soon  creased  by  comparatively  trifling  artifi- 
after  the  rails  were  taken  up,  and  sold  to  cial  "internal  improvements,"  and  tks 
a  rail-road  company  in  Georgia.  Many  value  of  the  public  and  private  landf  ia 
persons  con  tenet  that  the  site  has  superior  Alabama,  contiguous  to  them,  mock 
advantages,  and  that  with  judicious  enhanced.  The  Chattahooche  river » 
management  it  would  have  succeeded ;  the  boundary  between  Alabama  asd 
and  that  it  may  be  resuscitated  at  some  Georgia,  and  is  navigable  for  steaa- 
future  period,  under  favorable  auspices,  boats  for  upwards  of  150  miles  north waid 
The  proper  and  judicious  improvement  from  its  junction  with  the  Flint,  when 
of  the  ha/bor  of  Apalachioola  would  they  form  the  Apalachicola.  The  Ftiflt 
of  course  prevent  this,  and  especially  if  extends  upwards  of  100  miles  intooM 
the  inland  communication  along  the  of  the  most  productive  sections  of  Geor- 
coast  (hereafter  mentioned)  from  South  gia.  The  Ockolockooy,  the  Oscilla,  Iks 
Cape  to  the  Mississippi,  is  undertaken.  §u  wanee,  and  the  two  first  named  of  to 
Apalachicola  now  ships  to  foreign  ports  tributaries,  all  extend  into  Georgia;  ■** 
and  coastwise  upwards  of  $6,000,000  if  all  of  them  are  not  susceptible  by  artj- 
worth  of  cotton  and  other  produce  an-  ficial  improvement  of  being  made  nari- 
nually,  and   receives  a  corresponding  gable  for  steamboats  of  a  large  olaflt 
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they  can  be  made  equal  to  most  of  the  delta  or  outlets ;  and  instead  of  remov- 
ordinary  canals  in  operation  in  the  ing  bars  or  deepening  channels  by  exca- 
niddle  states,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  vation,  making  portions  of  them  positive 
their  respective  sources,  in  affording  and  immovable  obstructions,  thereby 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce  confining  the  waters  to  as  few  channels 
to  the  coast,  and  ot  merchandise  into  as  possible,  and  causing  them  to  force 
the  interior.  Every  one  of  the  rivers  and  deepen  those  channels  for  their 
■amed,  not  only  at  their  respective  out-  debouchement  to  the  gulf  or  sea.  Es- 
tate to  the  gulf,J  bat  with  reference  to  pecially  on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast, 
their  navigation  in  the  interior,  are  sus-  and  in  the  gulf,  is  this  plan  deemed  to 
oeptible  of  artificial  improvement,  the  be  the  most  eligible, 
beneficial  effects  of  which  would  be  Several  different  examinations,  recon- 
oommensurate  to  the  expense  incurred,  noissances,  or  surveys,  have  been  made 
The  country  at  large  would  not  only  be  of  some  of  these  rivers  and  their  outlets, 
benefited  by  the  promotion  and  exten-  and  reports  furnished  as  to  their  sus- 
lion  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  ceptibihty  of  advantageous  improve- 
interests  of  the  contiguous  region,  and  merit,  which  can  be  found  by  reference 
the  development  of  new  sources  of  to  the  public  documents,  of  which  a  list 
wealth  and  prosperity,  that  the  improve-  is  annexed  in  note  A. 
Bents  suggested  would  cause ;  but  the  That  an  inland  water  communication 
fceilities  for  cheap  and  ready  defence  of  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  South  Cape, 
■a  extensive  coast  frontier,  (now  greatly  in  Middle  Florida,  could  be  obtained  for 
exposed  to  a  foreign  maritime  enemy,)  steamboats  of  a  medium  size,  and  coast- 
that  such  improvements  would  afford,  ing  craft,  was  many  years  ago  main- 
would  be  of  incalculable  national  advan-  tained  by  high  authority.  The  expense 
tage.  In  fact,  the  federal  treasury,  as  to  necessary  to  obtain  such  inland  commu- 
most  of  them,  would  be  more  than  reim-  nication,  by  canailing  between  the 
bused  for  all  outlays  (if  it  undertook  the  nearly  continuous  line  of  bays,  or  sounds, 
works)  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  running  parallel  with  the  gulf  coast,  from 
pablio  lands  in  their  vicinity,  and  their  South  Cape  to  the  Mississippi,  and  by 
eonsequent  increasedj  sales.  And  if  closing  the  mouths  of  one  or  two  streams 
■ndertaken  by  a  state  or  states,  or  by  and  stopping  a  few  shoal  inlets,  is  really 
Dorporate  associations,  and  a  proper  por-  trifling,  when  the  immense  advantages 
Hon  of  the  lands  were  granted  in  aid  of  to  flow  from  such  a  work  is  estimated. 
the  works,  the  United  States  would  be  But  I  will  not  dilate  on  this  undertak- 
remunerated  by  the  increased  value  of  ing.  The  public  documents,  enumerated 
the  portion  retained.  The  states  of  in  note  A,  afford  full  information  on  the 
Alabama  and  Georgia  are  directly  inter-  subject,  and  demonstrate,  to  my  judg- 
erted  in  the  improvements  referred  to,  ment,  the  entire  practicability  of  effect- 
to  an  extent  quite  equal  to  the  interest  ing  results  especially  beneficial  to  the 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  Some  years  western  states,  ana  to  Alabama  and 
vJiee,  the  legislature  of  the  last-named  Florida ;  and  when  such  communication 
wmte  directed  an  examination  of  the  is  extended  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
Oefcoloekony  river,  with  a  view  to  its  ocean,  important  to  the  Atlantic  states. 
Improvement;  and  it  has  also,  at  different  On  the  Atlantic  or  eastern  coast  of 
~~  nes,  made  examinations  with  a  view  Florida/  above  or  north  of  Cape  Sable, 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  there  are  several  important  streams, 
b  Chattahooche  and  Flint  rivers;  and  which  could  also  be  improved  by  widen- 
has  expended  some  money  on  both,  ing,  straightening,  ana  deepening,  and 
Alabama  has  as  yet  done  but  little  to  by  removing  obstructions  in  the  naviga- 
Jromote  the  interests  of  her  south-eastern  tion,  at  comparatively  trifling  expense, 
•oanties,  in  obtaining  facilities  for  the  considering  the  benefits  that  would  re- 
tmntportation  of  produce  to  the  gulfj  suit  therefrom,  in  the  same  way  above 
through  Florida.  mentioned. 

ft  is  believed  that  the  improvement       The  sound  behind  the  tongue  of  land 

of  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  of  their  terminating  at  Cape  Florida,    receives 

MtleU  to  the  gulf  or  sea,  can  be  ren-  the  Miami  river,    Little    river,    Arch 

lered  easier,  less  expensive,  and  more  creek,  Rio  Ratones,  and  Snake  creek, 

iwbetantial  and  permanent,  by  the  adop-  and  extends  several  miles  north,  paral- 

ioo  of  the  system  of  closing  unnecessary  lei  with  the  sea-shore.  New  River  Inlet^ 
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Hillsborough  river  and  inlet,  Jupiter  In-   suggested.     And  many  coasting  vessels 
let,  St.  Lucia  river  and  inlet,  Halifax   from  the   eastward,    going  southwaid, 
river  and  inlet,  Mosquito  river  and  inlet,    might,  by  such  inland  communication, 
Matanzas  river  and  inlet,  St.  Augustine   avoid  the    necessity  of  stemming  the 
harbor,  North  river,  San   Pablo  creek,    strong  current  of  the  "  gulf  stream;"  of 
St.  John's  river,  Nassau  bay  and  river,    crossing  the  Bahama  Banks ;  and  also 
and  the  river  St.  Mary's,  (the  latter  be-   the  other  hazardous  experiment  of  hug. 
ing  the  boundary  between  Florida  and   ging    Cape   Carnaveral,    and    keeping 
Georgia,)  are  all  important  points  on  the   close  to  the  Florida  coast,    in  trying 
Atlantic  coast.     As  is  heretofore  stated,   which,   so  many  such    vessels    bound 
in  respect  of  the  gulf  coast  between  southward  are  wrecked.  The  document! 
South  Cape  in  Middle  Florida,  and  the   referred   to  in  note  A.    will  give  ▼*• 
Mississippi,   a  nearly  continuous  line  of  luable  information  on  all  these  points, 
inland  "  sound  navigation,"  for  coasting       The  clearing  out  of  the  small  stream* 
craft  and  steamboats  of  the  medium  emptying  into  the  sounds  at  the  south* 
size,  drawing  six  or  seven  feet,  it  has   ern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  coo- 
been  suggested,  (and  with  great  plausi-   nection  of  the  sources  of  those  streams 
bility,)  may  be  effected  from  Cape  Flo-   by  canals  with  the  interior  and  fresh 
rida  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,   waters  of  the  Pahhayoke  or  Everglades, 
by  closing  securely  and  permanently  covering  an  area  ol  at  least  eighty  by 
some  of  the  inlets  mentioned,  and  by  thirty  miles,    and  with  the   large  and 
excavating  less  than  thirty  miles  of  ca-   deep  fresh-water  lake  Okechobe,  farther 
nal,  and  by  widening  and  deepening,   north,  and  with  the  interior  river  Kit- 
in  a  few  places,  the  natural  channels  of  simme,  running  into  said  lake  from  To* 
the  interior  communications  now  exist-  hopekaliga  lake  and  other   lakes,  (tin 
ing;  being  the  "sounds,"  and  also  the   waters  extending    ninety  miles   north 
"  lakes  "  and  rivers  adjacent  to,  and  ex-  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,)  would  not 
tending  (with  but  trifling  interruption)   only  reclaim  vast  quantities  of  rich  «• 
along  the  entire    eastern  coast  of  the   gar  lands,  now  submerged  by  the  ova- 
stale,  and  running  parallel  with  the  sea-   How  of  the  waters,  at  certain  season^ 
shore,  at  a  short  distance  therefrom,  in  but  would  be  the  means  of  facile  into- 
the  interior.    And  it  has  been  predict-   rior  communication,  and  also  between 
ed,   that  after  such   improvement,   the   every  part  of  the  interior  region  and  tot 
natural  effect  of  the  tides  from  the  sea,   sea-coast,  and  afford  easy    and  cheaa 
through  the    "  inlets"  remaining  open,   transportation  for  all  the  produce  intend* 
and  of  the  accumulation  of  the  waters   ed  for  exportation  to  foreign   ports  or 
flowing  into  the  sounds  from  the  into-   shipments  coastwise.       The   extermvo 
rior,  and  restrained  to  such  outlet  to  the   swamp  called  Halpatioke  would  become 
sea,  and  the  currents  caused  thereby,   dry  and  cultivable.    And  the  charaoUr 
would  be,  not  only  to  increase  the  depth   of  the  country  is  such,   that  the  cost  of 
of  the  channels  of  the  sounds,  but  to  such  improvement  would  not  be  great 
deepen  several  feet,  and  keep  open  the  The  upper  soil  is  light  and  easy  of  exca- 
entrances  from  the  ocean  at  St.  Augus-  vation ;    the  substratum  of    clay  with 
tine  and  St.  John's ;   and  to  such  ex-   which  it  is  underlaid  is  tenacious,  aa* 
tent,  as  always  to  admit  large  vessels  prevents  the  difficulties  so  often  caused 
adapted  to  foreign  trade.     The  entire   by  caving  or  sliding.    The  face  of  tht 
expense  of  such  improvements,  it  is  es-  country  is  level,  and   no  material  ob» 
timated,  would  not  exceed  two  hundred   structions  arising  from  rocks  will  bi 
and   fitly  thousand  dollars.     But  if  it  found.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  um- 
should  be  three  or  four  times  that  sum,   dertaking  is,  that  it  is  of  a  character 
it  would  not  equal  the  value  of  the  be-   which  renders  it  necessary  that  evert 
nefits'  resulting  in  a  national  point  of  portion  of  it  should  be  commenced  and 
view,  and  to  other  states  besides  Flori-  carried  on  to  completion,  simultaneous* 
da.     Such  improvements  would  render  ly  and  speedily,  requiring  a  large  lav 
the  entire  coast,  from  St.  Augustine  to  boring  force,  and  united,  combined,  and 
Cape  Florida,   forever  impregnable  to    concurrent  action, 
any  enemy,  and  even  exempt  it  from      So,  too,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  paa> 
annoyance,    without  the    necessity    of  insula,    the    deepening  of  the  outlets 
fortifications,  except  at  the  outlets   to   and  the  connection  of  the  rivers  emptT- 
the   sea,  left  open,   and  deepened,  as  ing  into  the  gulf  with  the  same  intend 
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waters  abore  mentioned;  would  be  equal-  sea-coast,  or  from  a  point  on  the  sound  to 

K  beneficial.  The  vast  swamp  called  the  same  waters,  some  distance  farther 
e  Big  Cypress,  or  Atseenhoofa,  could  south,  has  also  been  suggested. 
be  reclaimed ;  and  the  completion  of  A  rail-road  from  Pilatka,  on  the  St. 
such  works  on  both  sides  would  proba-  John's  river,  to  such  point  as  may  be 
bly  effect  a  means  of  passage  for  small  ascertained  to  be  the  most  eligible,  on 
coasting  vessels  and  steamers  across  the  the  gulf  coast,  near  Cedar  Keys,  or  near 
peninsula,  thereby  avoiding  the  peril-  Waccassa  bay,  has  likewise  been  spo- 
ous  navigation  of  the  keys  and  reefs  ken  of,  as  has  also  a  similar  work  from 
farther  south,  and  extending  south-west-  Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's  ;  and  also 
wardly  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  from  one  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  to 
Cape  Florida  and  Cape  Sable,  into  the  the  same  points  on  the  gulf.  In  fact 
gulf.  several  different  rail-roads  from  the  west 

The  improvements  suggested  in  the  side  of  the  St.  John's  river,  farther  down 
two  last  paragraphs  are  subjects  of  com-  to  the  gulf,  are  in  contemplation. 
ment  in  the  valuable  documents  annex-  One  from  Picolati,  intended  to  extend 
ed  to  a  report  made  by  Senator  Breese  east  to  St.  Augustine ;  one  from  the  head 
of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  of  Public  of  navigation  on  Black  creek ;  and  one 
Lands  of  the  Senate,  at  the  1st  session,  from  Jacksonville,  or  a  point  near  that 
32d  Congress,  August  28,  1848,  Doc.  No.  town,  to  some  point  on  the  gulf,  or  on 
242.  Otner  important  information  as  to  the  Suwanee  river,  have  been  spoken 
the  agricultural  capabilities,  and  pro-  of  and  likewise  a  rail-road  from  St.  Mary's 
ducts,  and  trade,  and  fisheries,  and  other  river  to  the  Suwanee.  Charters  have 
resources  of  Florida,  is  to  be  found  in  been  obtained  in  past  years  from  the 
these  documents.  Florida  legislature  for  some  of  the  last- 

On  the  peninsula,  a  rail-road  from  mentioned  works,  to  be  undertaken  by 
Tampa  bay  to  the  navigable  waters  of  corporate  associations,  but  none  of  them, 
St  John's,  near  the  head  of  the  naviga-  it  is  believed,  have  as  yet  had  any  route 
tion  of  that  river,  has  been  spoken  of,  pjoperly  surveyed,  preparatory  to  car- 
and  will  probably  in  a  very  few  years  be  rying  out  their  charters  and  commenc- 
tmdertaken.  When  the  adjacent  coun-  ing  such  work  practically.  The  routes 
try  becomes  more  [densely  populat-  of  two  of  these  contemplated  works 
ed,  such  a  work  will  certainly  be  con-  are  laid  down  on  the  map  inclosed, 
ftructed.  of  one  of  which  it  is  understood  some 

Another  road  from  Tampa,  running  years  since  a  reconnoissance  was  made 
northwardly  up  the  peninsula,  avoiding  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army, 
the  watercourses  on  both  sides,  and  ex-  (Captain  Blake,)  since  killed  in  battle  in 
tending  as  far  up  as  Jacksonville,  has  Mexico.  The  same  officer  made  a  par- 
been  strongly  urged,  and  has  many  ad-  tial  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Tampa  and 
vocates.  of  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 

Abore  Tampa,  on  the  peninsula,  va-   state,  and  of  the  sounds  contiguous  there- 
rioiis  projects  nave  been  suggested  to  to,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  said  list 
connect  the  lower  with  the  upper  region   of  documents  marked  A. 
of  the  peninsula,  and  to  connect  the  Gulf     The  "  through  cut,"  or  "  great  ship  ca- 
of  Mexico  with  the  Atlantic.  nal,"  or  "  ship  rail- way,"  across  the  nead 

It  is  said  that  the  head-waters  of  the  of  the  peninsula,  has  been  written  about 
Kissimme  can  be  connected  with  those  a  great  deal  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
it  the  sources  of  the  St  John's  river,  so  It  has  formed  the  subject  ofcongression- 
ts  to  be  navigable  for  boats  transporting  al  speeches  and  reports,  and  of  news- 
ptodnce.  paper  essays,  and  many  years  since  a 

A  canal  for  boats  or  barges  drawing  board  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  at 
four  or  five  feet,  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  head  of  which  was  General  Bernard, 
practicable  at  small  expense  from  the  made  a  partial  survey,  with  a  view  to 
Oeklawaha,  a  branch  of  the  noble  river  ascertain  its  practicability  and  its  cost. 
8t  John's,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  His  report^  and  maps  of  his  surveys,  are 
the  Weethlockoochee  or  Amixura.  to  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  Ex.  Doc.  2d  Sess. 

A  canal  from  the  sound  near  Smyrna,  20th  Congr.,  1828-9,  Doc.  No.  147.  Diffe- 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  state,  to  lakes  rent  termini  have  been  indicated  on  the 
Which  are  the  head-waters  ot  the  St.  gulf  side,  for  this  work.  The  St.  John's 
John's  river,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  river  has  been  generally  mentioned  at 
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the  most  eligible  terminus  of  said  work,  The  legislature  of  Louisiana,  smothef* 
on    the  eastern  side.       An  appropria-  ing  all  selfish  local  considerations,  at  a 
tion  of  $20,000  will  probably  be  made  recent  session  adopted  resolutions  asking 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  for  the  com-  Congress  to  institute  examinations  as  to 
pletion  of  the  survey  for  this  work.  the  Florida  "ship  canal;"  and  patriotic 
Whilst  the  certain  practicability  of  and  enterprising  citizens  of  eastern  and 
effecting  the  completion  of  this  stupend-  of  western  states,   with   wise   forecast) 
ous  and  magnificent  project,  to  the  full  look  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  practica- 
extent  anticipated  by  some  of  its  advo-  bility  as  a  result  of  the  highest  import- 
cat  es.  has  by  many  been  deemed  ques-  ance  to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
tionafcle,  (and  it  seems  General  Bernard  confederacy,  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic, 
did  not  believe  in  its  favorable  success,)  southern,  northern,  eastern,  middle  and 
yet  other  disinterested   and    impartial  interior  states,  and  those  on  the  Pacific, 
persons,  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  as   to  the  gulf  and  Mississippi   states, 
and  possessing  accurate  knowledge  of  Our  Atlantic  merchants  see  that  it  will 
the  location   through  which  the   canal  greatly  facilitate  our  future  trade,  not 
must  be  constructed  and  of  the  soils  to  only  with  the  Pacific  generally,  but  with 
be  excavated,  confidently  contend  that  China  and  with  the  East  Indies. 
it  is  entirely  practicable.   The  immense  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained 
cost  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  construc- 
ts an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  being  tion  and  successful  operation  of  a  "ship 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Florida,  or  by  canal"  or  "ship  ran- way"  across  the 
any  association  of  individuals  there.  The  peninsula,  it  is  not  doubted  that  canal* 
state    constitution    contains    provisions  for  boats  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water 
virtually  restraining  the  legislature  from  may  be  made,  either  from  the  head  of 
borrowing  money  on  the  faith  and  ere-  navigation  on  Black  Creek,  or  from  one 
dit  of  the  state,  even  for  such  purpose,  of    the    two    southernmost    prongs  or 
Therefore,  if  such  work  is  undertaken,  branches  of  the   St.  Mary's   river,  or 
it  must  be  by  the  general  government^  from  the  St.  John's  river,  directly  to  tta 
and  upon  the  most  considerate  estimate's,  capacious,  deep,  and  never-failing  lake, 
founded  upon  previous  examinations  ana  called  "Ocean  Pond,"  about  thirty  miles 
accurate  surveys,  by  scientific  and  im-  westwardly  of  Whitesville,    on   Black 


ed.  It  the  construction  of  either  of  these   be  continued  to  the  navigable  water!  of 
works  is  ascertained  to  be  feasible,  it  the  Santaffee,  and  by  the  improvement 
will  be  beyond  all  question  the  most  im-  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  and  of  the 
portant  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  the   Suwanee  to  the  gulfj  can  also,  withoft 
United  States,    ^fo  one  can  deny  that  doubt,  be  constructed,  and  the  expense* 
its  beneficial  results  will  be  eminently  not  estimated  to  be  so  great  as  to  render 
"  national."     Whensoever  any  route  in-  it  an  injudicious  investment.     It  is  be- 
side of  the   Gulf  of  Mexico,    whether   lieved  also  by  some  persons  that  a  ami- 
through  Texas,  through  eastern  Mexico,   lar  canal  for  boats,  commencing  at  the 
or  by  Vera  Cruz,  or  by  Tehuantepec,  to   head  of  navigation  near  the  great  sontk- 
the  Pacific,  may  be  established,  a  pas-  ern  bend  of  the  St  Mary's  river,  and 
sage  across  Florida,  as  a  means  of  speedy  running  across  near  to  the  southern  muw 
and  safe  travel,  and  for  the  transpor-  gin  of  the  vast  lake  or  swamp  called 
tation  of  merchandise,  will  become  im-   Okefenokee,  and  directly  to  the  bead 
peratively  necessary  to  enable  the  east/-  waters  of  the  Suwanee,  with  proper  in* 
ern  and  middle  Atlantic  states  to  parti-  provements  to  the  navigation  of  the  St 
cipate  fully  in  the  benefits  of  such  route.   Mary's  and  Suwanee  rivers,  is  practi- 
The  proposed  canal  or  road  may  be  lo-  cable,  and  would  be  highly  beneficial 
cated    on  a  direct    and  straight    line   as  a  means  of  transportation  of  produce, 
drawn  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Hatte-  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  merchandise) 
ras  (to  pass  which,  in  sailing  from  New-   and  that  it  would  also  drain  and  reclaim 
York,  a  considerable  deflexion  east  must  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest 
be  made)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Coat-   lands  in  that  region.     Such  work  wtmtt 
zacoalcos,  on  the  gulf  side  of  the  isth-  be  greatly   beneficial  to  the  State  of 
mus  of  Tehuantepec.  Georgia,  which  state  has  heretofore  made 
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examinations  and  surveys,  with  a  view  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  road  can 

to  its  construction.  be  run  from  St.  John's  to  St.  Augustine, 

A  rail-road  has  been  projected  from  from  Jacksonville,  thirty-eight  miles,  and 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  to  the  gulf  coast,  from  Picolati,  eighteen  miles.  All  the 
on  which  coast  different  poiuts  for  its  different  sectional  interests  of  the  upper 
termination  have  been  indicated.  It  is  portions  of  the  state  would  be  promoted 
stated  that  an  association  is  now  being  dv  such  work.  Lateral  rail-roads,  to 
organized  to  raise  funds  and  commence  necessary  points  on  the  gulf  coast,  and 
such  work.  Some  years  since  partial  to  the  towns  where  the  country  trade  is 
reconnoissances  and  some  un perfected  carried  on  north  of  the  main  road,  can 
surveys  were  made  of  such  work,  from  be  made.  These  lateral  roads  could  be 
Brunswick,  on  two  different  routes  en-  extended  into  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
tering  Middle  Florida :  but  from  circum-  and,  when  it  may  be  deemed  advisable, 
stances  not  fully  understood,  the  com-  connected  with  the  rail-roads  in  those 
mencement  of  the  work  was  postponed,  states ;  and  in  a  few  years  not  merely 
and  the  results  of  the  surveys  have  never  Florida,  but  her  conterminous  sister 
been  made  public.  Unless  the  proposed  states,  will  be  interlaced  and  bound  to- 
work  should  enter  Florida  much  farther  gether,  and  mutually  strengthened  by 
to  the  east  than  has  been  stated  is  in-  bands  of  iron.  The  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
tended,  and  become  connected  with  the  bacco,  rice,  sisal  hemp,  tar,  turpentines 
great  trunk  or  central  rail-road  hereafter  rosin  and  rosinous  oils  and  lumber,  ana 
spoken  of,  so  that  it  would  result  to  some  other  products  of  those  fertile  regions, 
benefit  to  East  Florida,  it  will  be  re-  can  be  speedily,  cheaply,  and  safely 
carded  with  disfavor  in  that  section  of  transported  to  market,  either  on  the  gulf 
toe  state,  and  meet  with  such  opposition  or  Atlantic,  or  for  exportation  to  foreign 
as  probably  will  prevent  its  extension  ports,  or  shipment  coastwise,  in  time  of 
into  the  state  at  all.  It  would  certainly  war  or  of  peace;  and  in  time  of  war 
be  a  competitor  and  rival  of  the  Central  material  aid  for  the  defence  of  the  coast 
Florida  Hail-road,  if  allowed  to  abstract  against  foreign  assault  at  any  quarter  of 
from  it  the  south-western  travel  and  the  state  can  always  be  at  once  fur- 
transportation,  for  the  benefit  of  Southern  nished  from  the  interior.  Yet  in  the 
Georgia,  by  leaving  the  State  of  Florida  construction  of  such  a  work  the  just  share 
in  the  western  section.  of  the  general  improvement  fund  of  the 

To  all  the  suggested  improvements  state,  due  to  that  section  detached  from 

terminating  on  the  gulf  coast,  near  to  the  immediate  and  direct  advantages 

the  delta  of  the  Suwanee,  some  persons  and  conveniences  of  this  road,  and  lying 

have  objected  that  formidable  difficulties  farther  south  than  its  effects  would  be 

will  be  encountered  to  their  successful  felt,  should  not  be  expended,  but  should 

operation,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  safe  be  scrupulously  retained  for  the  benefit 

and  good  harbor  there,  of  easy  access  of  such   section.     The  facilities  such 

to  the  shore  for  vessels  drawing  road  would  afford  the  federal  govern- 


over  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  owing  also  merit  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  trans- 

to alleged  hazards  attending  theapproach  portation    of    the     mails    in    time    of 

to  that  part  of  the  gulf  coast.    I  do  not   peace,  and  the  like  facilities  given  for 

rever,  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  regard  the  transportation  in  time  of  war  for 

e  objections  as  fallacious;  and  that  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  subsist- 

and  good  harbors  for  vessels  of  12   ence,  would  be  of  incalculable  national 

ST  15  feet  draft  can  be  found,  and  which  benefit.    The  river  St.  John's,  which  is 

sail  also  be  greatly  improved  by  artifi-  generally  spoken  of  as  the  eastern  ter- 

oial  means.  minus  of  the  Central  Rail-road,  extends 

The  first  great  work  to  be  undertaken  from  its  mouth  three  hundred  miles  south, 

ty  the  State  of  Florida  is,  in  my  judg-  running  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 

it,    unquestionably,   at  the  present  peninsula,  its  sources  being  chains  of 

*,  the  Trunk   or  Central  Rail-road,   large  lakes  extending  south  beyond  the 

imencing  at  Pensacola  and  running  sources  of  the  Kissimme.    The  bar  at 

Outwardly  from  Deerpoint,  at  the  oppo-  the  entrance  of  the  St.  John's  cannot 

Site  side  of  Pensacola  bay,  along  or  as  ordinarily  be  passed  by  vessels  drawing 

■smr  the  route  of  the  old  Bellamy  or  over  thirteen  feet,  but  inside  it  is  navi- 

sTederal  road  as  is  practicable,  to  the   gable  by  vessels  of  twenty-five  feet  draft, 

tfrerSt.  John's,  the  distance  being  about  as  far  up  as  Jacksonville,  and  by  those 
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drawing  twelve  feet  up  to  Lake  George,  chief  part  of  one  of  the  contemplated 
and  two  feet  water  can  be  had  to  Lake  routes  of  this  road,  were,  it  is  under- 
Poinsett.    The  tide  seems  to  have  influ-  stood,  perfected  some  yean  since,  and 
ence  at  Volusia.    The  trade  of  the  river  several  miles  of  the  road  near  to  Pens* 
at  present  is  chiefly  lumber.   More  than  cola  were  graded,  and  other  work  done. 
13  large  lumber  mills  (mostly  steam)  are  It  has,  however,  been  suspended  for  some 
on  the  river  above  and  below  Jackson-  time,  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress 
ville,  the  principal  town  upon  the  river,  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the 
About  350  vessels  annually  are  loaded  public  lands,  and  also  grants  of  alternate 
with  lumber   and  produce  on  the  St.  sections  along  the  line  of  the  road.  Bilk 
John's.    The  quantity  of  lumber  annu-  making  such  grants  have  passed  tin 
ally  shipped  from  the  St.  John's  river  is  Senate  at  different  sessions,  but  as  yet 
estimated  at  50,000.000  of  feet.    An  ef-  the  association  have  been  unable  to  clth 
fort  will  be  made  this  fall  to  deepen  the  tain  the  concurrent  action  of  both  houses 
water  on  the  bar,  which  it  is  sanguinely  at  the  same  session  to  the  same  bill, 
anticipated  can  be  done  so  as  to  admit  Connected  as  the  great  Central  Kail- 
vessels  at  low  water  drawing  20  or  25  road  of  the  state  will  be,  at  Pensaooia, 
feet,  and  by  an  expenditure  of  about  (or  at  any  of  the  gulf  ports  that  may  be 
twenty  thousand  dollars.    Should  it  be  selected,)  with  the  commerce  to  distant 
effected,  though  it  should  cost  twenty  foreign  or  American  ports  in  the  golf 
times  such  amount,  it  would  be  a  wise  and    elsewhere,    and    especially  with 
disposition  of  the  money.    In  case  this  steamships  to  Tehuantepec   so  soon  as 
work  succeeds,  so  soon  as  the  great  Cen-  the  interoceanic  communication  is  made 
tral  Road  is  finished  to  the  St.  John's,  a  at  that  isthmus,  (whether  the  Florida 
large  and  flourishing  commercial  city  is  road  is  extended  to  Mobile  and  New- 
sure  to  spring  up  in  a  few  years  at  the  Orleans  or  not,)  it  must  soon  become  the 
terminus  on  the  river,  wherever  it  may  be.  principal  line  of  southern  and  south-we* 

Partial  surveys  of  the  eastern  part  of  tern  travel  to  and  from  the  eastern  and 

one  proposed  route  for  this  road,  termi-  middle  states,  to  California  and  Oregon, 

nating  at  Jacksonville,  the  prominent  and  the  Pacific  generally.     It  is  the  na- 

point  on  the  St.  John's,  were  made  some  tural  and  direct  course  of  such  trtTeL 

years  ago  by  an* association  of  eastern  The  sagacious  and  enterprising  mer- 

capitalists,  chiefly  from  Boston,  but  they  chants  of  the  Atlantic  cities  engaged  is 

have  never  been  made  public,  and  it  is  the  Pacific  trade,  and  in  the  trade  to 

stated  the  association  was  prevented  by  China  and  to  the  East  Indies,  will  also 

the  Indian  war  from  progressing  with  soon  discover  such  work  may  be  used 

the  undertaking.  to  promote  their  interests.    Of  its  profit- 

A  rail-road  nas  been  contemplated  able  success  as  a  pecuniary  investment, 

from  Peusacola,  across  the  southern  cor-  little  doubt  can  be  entertained, 

ner  of  Alabama,  to  Montgomery,  Alaba-  A  canal  from  St.  Andrew's  Bay  to  the 

ma,  or  to  Columbus,  Georgia,  or  to  some  Chipola  river  has  been  contemplated  iff 

point  in  Georgia  lower  down    on   the  many  years,  and  an  association  nas  beet 

Chattahooche  river,  and  to  unite  with  incorporated    to    construct   such  work, 

some  of  the  Georgia  roads  running  to  the  Full  surveys  have  been  made,  and  the 

Atlantic  seaboard.    Great  interest  is  felt  feasibility  of  constructing  either  a  canal 

in  the  completion  of  this  road  at  the  city  or  a  rail-road  fully  demonstrated.    It  il 

of  Pensacola,  and  throughout  the  sur-  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  respecUbilitT, 

rounding  country,  and  on  the  different  who  possess  means  to  complete  it,  win 

routes  proposed  tor  it ;  and  the  federal  such  assistance  as  may  be  afforded  by 

government  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the  general  government  and  by  the  state, 

its  being  finished,  inasmuch  as  it  would  Extensive  tracts  of  valuable  public  lands! 

afford  certain  means  for  the  defence  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  work,  have  beem 

protection  of  the  valuable  public  property  reserved  from  sale  by  the  United  Stain 

at  Peusacola,  worth  many  millions  of  for  "naval   purposes."    These  reserra- 

dollars,  and  as  the  federal  treasury  would  tions  are  profitless,  and  the  lands  should 

be  benefited  by  the  enhanced  value  of  be  sold.     Their  being  held  as  at  present 

the  public  lands  in  Alabama,  through  is  injurious  to  the  country  in  which  they 

which  the  road  would  run,  ana  their  in-  are  situated.   Sound  and  judicious  policy 

creased  sales.     On  these  points  I  refer  demands  that  the  federal  and  state  go* 

to   the    documents  of  the    department  vernments  both  should  encourage  thft 

specified  in  note  B.   The  surveys  for  the  speedy  construction  of  the  canal  or  road 
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from  St  Andrew's  Bay.  The  bay  has  a  embark  in  such  an  undertaking  as  a  per- 
good  entrance  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is  manent  investment  of  their  means,  es- 
a  safe  and  capacious  harbor.  Intersect-  pecially  when  the  proposed  work  is  in  a 
ing,  as  such  work  probably  would  (by  an  country  distant  from  them,  and  the  pro- 
extension  for  a  short  distance  into  the  gress  and  conduct  of  which  work  tney 
interior),  the  great  central  state  rail-road,  cannot  personally  attend  to  ;  and  the 
its  completion  at  once  will  be  a  valuable  assistance  of  those  who  may  subscribe 
auxiliary  to  the  cheap  and  speedy  con-  for  stock,  as  a  matter  of  present  specula- 
struction  of  the  latter.  tion  by  its  sale,  is  generally  of  doubtful 

The  state  legislature,  however,  (under  value.  I  append  hereto  a  statement 
the  advice  of  the  "  State  Board  of  Inter-  obtained  from  the  general  land  office, 
nal  Improvements,"  composed  of  citizens  marked  (C),  exhibiting  the  number  of 
from  each  section  of  the  state,)  will,  it  is  acres  of  public  lands  in  Florida,  ';  sur- 
expected.  this  fall,  when  its  biennial  ses-  veyed"  and  "unsurveyed,"  on  the  30th 
siou  is  held,  devise  some  additional  meas-  of  June,  1851 ;  also  the  quantity  "  offer- 
ures  for  carrying  out  the  most  judicious  ed  for  sale"  and  the  quantity  "sold/7  up 
plans  of  internal  improvement,  to  those  to  the  same  day,  and  other  authentic 
Heretofore  adopted.  The  schemes,  wiles  and  valuable  information  as  to  the  fe- 
and  intrigues  of  speculators  and  jobbers,  deral  domain  in  the  state.  By  a  refer- 
pecuniary  and  political,  it  may  be  an-  ence  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  ge- 
iicipated,  will,  in  Florida,  (as  sad  experi-  neral  land  office,  it  will  be  seen  that 
ence  has  proved  in  other  states,)  have  to  Ohio,  with  an  area  of  12,354,560  acres 
be  encountered,  and  overcome,  and  less  than  Florida,  has  received  grants  in 
thwarted,  by  the  just  and  patriotic  citi-  aid  of  " internal  improvements"  for  681,- 
zen.  Attempts,  by  means  direct  and  in-  135  acres  more  than  Florida;  Indiana, 
direct,  to  appropriate  the  lands  given  to  with  an  area  of  16,293,960  acres  less,  has 
the  state  tor  purposes  of  "  internal  im-  received  1,109,861  acres  more;  Iowa, 
provement,"  the  "  swamp  lands/7  and  with  an  area  of  5,346,560  acres  less,  has 
every  other  available  resource,  to  ob-  received  326,078  acres  more  than  Flori- 
jects  merely  local,  sectional  ana  selfish,  da,  and  claims  (and  justly)  900,000  in 
will,  it  may  be  conjectured,  be  made ;  addition  as  having  been  granted — mak- 
but  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the  guar-  ing  1,225,078  acres  more  than  Florida ; 
dians  of  the  public  and  general  weal,  Wisconsin,  with  an  area  of  3,420,160 
will  be  faithfully  exerted  to  prevent  any  less,  has  received  358,400  acres  more 
combinations  for  such  purposes  being  than  Florida;  Illinois,  with  an  area  of 
successful.  That  cliques  having  their  2,472,320  less,  has  received  2,246,490 
own  interests  exclusively  in  view,  have  acres,  (the  Central  Rail-road  grant,)  more 
so  often  elsewhere  been  able  to  consum-  than  Florida;  and  a  similar  dispropor- 
mate  their  designs,  will  admonish  the  tion  will  be  seen  to  exist  with  respect 
executive  and  legislature  to  watchful-  to  other  states.  And  with  respect  to 
ness  and  caution.  I  place  the  firmest  donations  for  schools,  &c,  a  like  dispro- 
reliance  on  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  portion  exists  between  the  allowances  to 
and  prudence  of  those  departments  of  the  her  and  to  most  of  the  other  states ;  and 
government  of  my  state,  in  this  regard,  by  some  process,  whilst  Louisiana  is  re- 

The  cost  of  the  Great  Central  Florida  ported  as  having  3,877,998  acres  of 
Rail-road,  it  has  been  estimated,  will  swamp  lands;  Michigan  and  Arkan- 
not  probably  fall  short  of  four  millions  of  sas  each  upwards  of  4,500,000  acres ; 
dollars.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  Mississippi  2,239,987  acres;  Illinois 
town  lots  at  the  extreme  termini,  and  at  1,883,412 :  Missouri  1,517,287;  Wis- 
■everal  points  on  the  route  where  the  consin  1,259,269;  Florida  is  set  down 
trade  of  the  surrounding  country  will  be  as  having  562,170  acres!  but  this,  it  is 
concentrated,  will  go  far  in  aid  of  the  understood  to  be,  is  because  all  those 
work.  But  unless  the  federal  govern-  lands  in  the  regions  yet  unsurveyed  are 
■lent  does,  as  it  should  do,  grant  to  the  not  yet  officially  reported,  nor  have  the 
•late  alternate  sections  on  both  sides  of  state  designations  progressed  as  far  as 
the  road,  on  its  entire  line,  and  for  sev-  the  other  states  mentioned.  The  swamp 
eral  miles  laterally,  as  the  state  has  not  lands  in  Florida  will  probably  exceed 
ai  present  adequate  means  for  its  con-  those  in  any  other  state.  Most  of  the 
junction,  it  will  probably  be  deferred,  lands  heretofore  offered,  and  yet  remain- 
Few  foreign  capitalists  are  disposed  to  ing  unsold,  (and  sixteen-seventeenths  of 
vol.  xiv.  2 
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the  lands  offered  are  yet  unsold,)  will  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  the  entire  valley 
remain  unsold  for  'many  years  to  come,  of  the  Mississippi,  can  be  supplied  by 
unless  some  of  the  public  improvements  her  with  most  tropical  productions,  with 
suggested  should  enhance  their  value,  greater  facility  and  cheaper  than  they 
At  least  eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  land  can  be  procured  from  Cuba,  or  from  any 
in  the  state  are  yet  owned  by  the  Unit-  other  of  the  West  India  islands.  A 
ed  States.  A  very  large  portion  of  them,  tithe  of  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase 
even  if  the  principal  improvements  sug-  Cuba,  if  Spain  should  be  willing  to  di- 
gested should  be  made,  would  not  pro-  pose  of  it,  and  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
bably  for  some  time  afterwards  be  sold  amount  of  expenditure  necessary  to  con- 
at  the  present  minimum  price  of  the  quer  and  annex  that  island  by  arms,  orto 
public  lands.  The  fact  that  of  17,043,-  obtain  it  in  any  other  mode,  honorable  or 
111  acres  surveyed  and  offered  for  sale  dishonorable,  if  expended  by  the  federal 

Erior  to  June,  1851,  but  1,000,407  acres  government  (even  as  above  indicated, 
ave  been  sold,  (and  many  of  them  have  by  liberal  grants  of  land),  in  aid  of 
been  offered  for  sale  for  twenty-seven,  works  of  internal  improvement  in  Flo- 
twenty-  five,  twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten  rida,  would  render  that  state  more  Tain- 
years,)  proves  that  in  the  present  state  able  than  Cuba  ever  can  be,  to  this  wo- 
of things  they  are  utterly  worthless  to  me  federacy.  Such  a  policy  might  afao 
United  States.  On  the  proposed  routes  subdue  some  of  the  coveting*  and  en- 
of  the  great  Central  Rail-road  there  are,  vings  many  seem  to  have  for  the  "  Queen 
in  different  sections  of  the  state,  vast  of  the  Antilles,"  (as  they  designate  that 
tracts  of  these  lands,  at  present  of  no  island,)  and  obviate  in  some  degree  the 
value  to  the  general  government,  to  necessity  which  they  insist  now  exida, 
the  state,  or  to  individuals.  Rich  and  of  its  being  forthwith  wrested  from  Spain 
exhaustless  beds  of  marl  are  to  be  and  possessed  by  the  United  States, 
found  in  several  sections  of  the  state.  War  and  bloodshed  would  also  be  thaw- 
Those  at  Alum  Bluff,  on  the  Apalachi-  by  averted. 

cola  river,  but  a  short  distance  from  The  most  judicious  policy  that  can  be 
the  place  where  the  great  Central  Road  adopted  by  the  federal  government  with 
will  probably  cross,  are  of  great  value,  reference  to  Florida,  in  my  judgment  a, 
That  road  alone  will,  by  the  cheap  to  transfer  without  delay  to  that  state 
transportation  of  the  marl,  afford  faci-  every  acre  of  public  lands  within  ill 
lities  for  fertilizing  the  lands  contigu-  borders,  stipulating  that  the  proceedi 
ous  to  it  in  every  section  of  the  state,  thereof  hereafter  realized  by  the  state, 
but  especially  in  Middle  and  West  Flo-  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  internal 
rida ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lumber,  and  harbor  improvements  within  the 
tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  and  resinous  oils  state ;  the  United  States  reserving  only 
that  may  be  obtained  from  most  of  such  the  necessary  sites  for  light-houses,  in- 
lands, prior  to  their  being  thus  prepared  tirlcations,  and  other  structures,  node? 
for  and  put  in  cultivation,  could  be  readily  the  control  of  the  federal  government 
conveyed  to  market  by  the  same  means.  At  any  rate  the  transfer  of  all  lands,  that, 
Florida  is  the  fifth  state  in  size  in  the  at  this  time,  or  hereafter,  have  been 
confederacy.  Her  area  is  59,268  square  offered  for  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre,  lor  ten 
miles,  or  37,931,520  acres.  She  pos-  years,  and  that  remain  unsold,  should  be 
sesses  an  advantage  had  by  no  other  made,  and  a  similar  rule  could  be  wisely 
state  of  the  Union.  She  alone,  of  all  applied  to  all  the  states  wherein  pontic 
the  present  United  States,  can  cultivate  lands  lie. 

and  raise  advantageously,  and  for  the       No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny  thai 

supply  of  the  other  states  on  this  side  of  the  coast  frontier  of  every  part  of  the 

the  continent,  tropical  fruits  and  other  United  States  is  peculiarly  a  subject  of 

highly  valuable  tropical  products !    She  legitimate  concernment  for  the  federal 

will  have  no  rival  in  this  respect  among  government,  or,  that  to  a  certain  extent 

her  sister  states  till  further  "  extension  "  the  states  have  yields 


ielded  the  partial 
and  additional  u  annexation  "  is  effected,  trol  thereof  to  the  United  State  f  tad 
Yon  are  referred  on  this  subject  to  the  that,  in  some  respects,  it  may  be  regard- 
public  documents  and  other  authentic  ed  as  the  common  property  of  me  people 
books  specified  in  the  note,  JD7)  hereto  an-  of  all  the  states  of  this  confederacy, 
nexed.  In  a  few  years,  whether  in  time  The  lines  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
of  war  or  in  time  of  peace,  not  only  states  and  the  federal  government,  and 
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between  the  respective  state  govern-  tional  guaranty  that  "it  shall  protect 
meats,  as  to  such  coast  frontier,  are  (lis-  each  ot  them  JT the  states]  against  inva- 
tinctly  marked  by  the  federal  constitu-  sion,"  &o.  The  federal  government 
tion.  The  federal  government  has  not  builds  fortifications,  and  navy  yards,  and 
been  invested  by  the  states  with  any  ships,  and  armories,  and  arsenals,  and 
right  of  property  to  the  coasts.  By  Art.  military,  and  navy,  and  marine  hos- 
4,  f  2,  clause  1,  of  the  federal  compact,  pitals,  and  custom-houses,  and  it  es- 
it  is  stipulated  that  ''the  citizens  of  each  tablishes  lines  of  mail  steamers  to  Great 
state  slia.ll  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  Britain  and  Europe,  and  to  the  Pacific ; 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  it  has  erected  and  maintains  an  observa- 
states ;"  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  tory  and  a  military  and  naval  academy ; 
free  right  of  navigation,  of  commerce  has  a  "  coast  survey"  establishment; 
and  oi  piscary,  and  in  fine  of  every  sends  ships  of  war  on  exploring  expedi- 
usufructuary  privilege  of  the  coast  wa-  tions;  and  Congress  within  the  last  lif- 
ters, (not  essentially  and  exclusively  teen  years  has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
local,)  and  that  are  common  rights,  as  for  the  making  and  publication  of  all 
distinguished  from  exclusive  rights  of  kinds  of  books  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 

groperty,  in  a  state,  or  in  individuals,  per-   Some  of  the  improvements  on  the  coasts, 
tin  equally  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  and  leading  to  the  coasts  of  Florida  above 
States  of  every  state  of  the  confederacy,   noticed,  are  as  directly  and  immediately 
without  dist  inction  in  favor  of  the  citizens  important  and  essential  for  the  "defence'' 
of  that  state  of  which  such  coast  is  the  and  "protection"  of  that  section  "  against 
frontier.      Such    police  regulations  as  invasion77  as  forts,  ships,  &c.,  can  be  else- 
sound  policy  may  render  necessary,  can   where.    This,  it  is  true,  is  owing  in  some 
[be  rightfully  established  and  enforced   degree  to  the  peculiar  geographical  posi- 
by  that  state,  and  it  may  enact  laws  for  tion,  insular  fonnation,  and  character  of 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  such  that  section.    Under  such  circumstances. 
common  rights,  and  to  regulate  their  use  to  deny  the    legitimate    constitutional 
■o  as  to  prevent  their  abuse ;  but  such  power  of  the  federal  government  to  "pro- 
laws  must    apply  equally  to  its  own   vide  for  the  common  defence77  by  aiding 
citizens  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  and  promoting  such  necessary  improve- 
States.    The  general  rights  of  navigation   ments  in  Florida,  is  to  deny  to  it  the 
ind  of  commerce,  by  all,  and  that  of  power  to  employ  the  proper  and  neces- 
slacary  in  waters  not  exclusively  local,   sary  means  of  fulfilling  such  coustitu- 
tannot  be  withheld  for  the  exclusive  tional  duty.    Whilst  the  obligation  of  the 
enefitof  its  own  citizens.    But  no  other  general  government  to   "  defend"  and 
vate  may  rightfully  legislate  as  to  such   '•  protect"  a  state  "  against  invasion"  in 
rmleges  on  the  coasts  of  a  sister  state,   time  of  war,  is  conceded,  to  object  that 
w  does  the  federal  government  possess  the  federal  constitution  does  not  allow 
iy  constitutional  power  to  regulate  by  prudent  and  proper  and  necessary  pre- 
w  the  right  of  piscary  on  the  coasts  of  Deration  by  it  in  time  of  peace  tor  the 
itate,  nor  to  cede  by  treaty  or  other-  fulfilment  of  such  duty  economically, 
le  the  privilege  of  using  such  fisheries  advantageously  and  successfully,  is  ex- 
Boreigu  power  or  its  subjects,any  more  tending  "  the  salutary  rule  of  strict  con- 
i  it  can  regulate  by  law  any  other  struction"  into  absurdity.    The  attenu- 
unon  right  in  a  state,  or  cede  away  a  ated  logic  by  which  objections  are  made 
of  the  territory  of  a  state  to  a  foreign  to  the  means  of  defence  and  protection 
er.  To  defend  anil  protect  such  coast  as  unconstitutional,  because  forsooth  the 
ier  in  which  the  citizens  of  the   resort  to  such  means  may  also  and  other- 
id  States  in  all  the  states  have  such   wise  promote  other  interests  of  the  state 
non  interest,  as  well  as  because  it  is  or  of  the  confederacy,  has  little  weight 
t  of  one  of  the  states ;  to  "repel  in-   with  me.     But  when  the  aid  desired  can 
is,"  (see  Art.  1,  $  8,  cl.  15,  Const,   bo  yielded  in  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  federal   doubted  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
tinent.     It  is  in  the  clause  just  gross  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  for 
nvested  with  full  power,  and  the  the  common  benefit,  all  scruples  with 
U  compact  twice  enjoins  the  ful-  respect  to  grants  of  such  lands  in  aid  of 
■  of  such  duty,  (see  clause  last  those  improvements  in  the  states  where 
nd  Art  4,  ♦  4,)  and  the  same  in-  the  lands  lie,  should  be  extinguished, 
it  contains  an  express  constitu-  The  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  federal 
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government  retaining  all  the  lands  un-  of  works  for  coast  defence,  or  any  other 
saleable  at  the  present  minimum  price   national  objects,  is  the  necessity  or  im- 
fixed  by  it,  for  a  series  of  years  after  portance  ot  sucn  work,  and  the  advai- 
they  have  been  offered  for  sale,  without  tage  that  will  result  to  the  country  there- 
yielding    any    taxes    for  them  to  the   from.     The  policy  of  promoting  the  set- 
states  wherein  they  lie — notv  contribut-  tlement  of  an  exposed  frontier  state  by 
ing    anything   in    any    mode    for    the   free  grants  of  lands  to  occupants,  and  to 
making  and  repair  of   ordinary    high   the  state  in  aid   of  internal   improve- 
ways  and    bridges    through    them,    is   ments,  is,  it  is  conceived,  quite  as  ob- 
severely  felt  by  every  resident  (whether  vious  and  fully  as  strong  as  any  policy 
rich  or  poor)  of  a  country  in  which  there   of  defence,  as  to  a  future  war  with  a 
is  a  large  quantity  of  unsold  public  lands,   naval  power,  that  can  be  adopted.    The 
The  personal  labor  the  settler  is  com-   expense  incurred  in    one   such  war  of 
pelleu  to  yield  in  this  way  to  enhance   three    years,   necessary  to   defend  the 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  United    1 200  miles  of  sea  coast  in  Florida  would 
States,  in  addition  to  his  other  taxes,  is   probably  exceed  fourfold  all  that  is  De- 
an onerous  burthen.     Difficulties    will   cessary  for  the  government  to  yield  in 
probably  ensue  from  the  granting  to  one   aid  of  internal  improvements  in  that 
sovereign  state  the  control  and  owner-   state  !    Our  entire  national  coast  should 
ship  of  lands  within  another  sovereign   be  defended.      "  No   foe's   hostile  foot 
state,  even  if  the  lands  are  made  liable  to  should  leave  its  print  on   our  shore.*' 
just  taxation;  and  still  greater  difficulties  The  dishonor  of  a  successful  invasion  by 
will  arise  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  just  an  enemy  will  be  as  great  if  the  asstoa 
rate  of  distribution  amongst  the  states,   be  made  at  Cape  Sable  or  Apalachicob 
Some  proposed  rules  of  distribution  are   as  if  made  at  Philadelphia  or  Washing- 
absurd  as  well  as  iniquitous.     By  the   ton.     Besides,  if  such  improvement* tie 
rule  of  population,  New- York  would  at   made,   the  means  of  defence  thereby 
this  time  receive  33  acres  to  every  one  permanently  established  in  Florida,  will 
received  by  Florida,  and  yet  Florida  has   enable  the  federal  government  to  pe> 
1200  miles  of  sea  coast  to  defend,  whilst  vide  more  readily  and  early  for  other  ex- 
New- York  has  less  than  150  on  ner  At-  posed  points,  and  to  furnish  troops  which 
lantic   frontier.      Florida  has  7,671,520   could  not  be  withheld  or  abstracted  from 
acres  more  in  area  than  New- York.    She   Florida  in  her  present  condition,  dnriwj 
is  larger  than  New- York  and  Massachu-   such  war,  without  gross  dereliction  of 
setts,  or  New-York  and  Maryland  toge-   federal  duty. 

ther ;  she  is  larger  than  New- York,  New-  That  the  scientific  and  able  engine** 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  all  together ;  educated  for  and  in  the  federal  service, 
and  leaving  out  Maine,  more  than  twice  ought  to  be,  (when  the  federal  govern- 
as  large  as  all  the  other  five  New-Eng-  ment  has  so  little  appropriate  employ 
land  states  together.  Florida  has  no  for  them  as  at  present,  and  generally  is 
mountains,  and  properly  improved,  she  times  of  peace,)  assigned  to  duty  in  tk 
will  have  within  her  limits  less  waste  states  in  surveys  for  public  improve* 
lands  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  than  ments,  is  an  opinion  becoming  quite 
either  New- Hampshire,  or  Massachu-  general,  and  if  such  course  is  adopted,  it 
setts,  or  Maryland,  or  New-Jersey,  will  probably  prevent  the  abolition  or  rt» 
though  neither  of  those  states  is  one-  duction  of  sucn  corps.  The  services  of 
seventh  of  her  size;  and  she  would  be  such  officers  would  be  most  valuable  to 
capable  in  a  few  years,  if  improved  as  Florida  in  her  surveys  for  the  variois 
suggested,  of  sustaining  comfortably  a  works  I  have  mentioned  above, 
larger  population  than  New- York  of  it-  The  population  of  Florida  by  the  h* 
self  or  all  the  New-England  states  uni-  census  was  but  47,167  white  penom 
ted.  Population  is  a  shifting  rule,  and  not  928  free  colored  and  39,309  colored 
based  on  any  just  principle  when  adopt-  slaves — in  all  87,401.  If  Congress  will 
*  ed  with  reference  to  grants  to  the  states,  encourage  and  foster  the  growth  and 
If  the  grant  is  intended  to  be  given  to  prosperity  of  the  state,  by  aiding  uA 
the  citizens  of  each  state  disposed  to  promoting  the  works  indicated,  in  tkf 
emigrate  to  and  settle  on  such  lands,  the  manner  suggested,  emigration  thither 
federal  government  had  better  make  the  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
grant  directly  to  the  occupant.  The  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  other 
only  true  and  just  rule  as  to  grants  in  aid  states,  will  speedily  commence,  and  bf 
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the  year  1860,  her  population  wflhbe  duced  thereby  to  become  residents  of  the 
quadra  pled,  her  resources  and  wealth  islands  and  coasts  contiguous  to  them; 
augmented  in  still  greater  ratio;  and  the  and  they  will  be  looked  to,  particularly 
most  exposed  and  defenceless  section  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  western 
the  Union  rendered  impregnable.  By  valley  for  the  supply  of  that  article  of 
even  yielding  to  the  state  merely  the  subsistence ;  and  other  sections  of  the 
lands  made  valuable  by  the  works  she  Union,  and  foreign  countries  may  like- 
may  construct,  and  with  the  means  wise  be  furnished  from  them.  They 
thereby  afforded  for  the  employment  of  pertain  exclusively  to  the  state,  the  con- 
labor  in  the  construction  of  such  works,  stitution  whereof  asserts  its  right ;  and 
she  will  be  enabled  to  do  much,  they  are  regarded  as  destined  to  be  of  as 
Grant  her  all  the  vacant  land,  and,  (ex-  much  importance  and  value,  as  the  fish- 
cepting  the  "  ship  canalf^)  she  may  eries  on  the  coast  of  the  British  Colonies 
effect  all  that  her  own  interests,  or  those  at  the  north-east  end  of  this  continent. 
of  her  sister  states  demand,  now  or  here-  In  addition  to  the  documents  above 
after.  mentioned,  I  inclose  you  a  letter  (G)  re- 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  Florida  now  specting  the  State  of  Florida,  from  that 
sent  to  you,  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Topo-  intelligent  officer  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
graphical  Engineers  in  1846.  and  to  a  of  the  "  Census  Bureau;"  and  also  a 
chart  of  the  light-houses  of  the  United  statement  (H),  compiled  from  the  laws 
States  also  inclosed,  will  show  you  that  of  all  the  appropriations  of  money  or 
with  upwards  of  1,200  miles  of  dangerous  lands  made  by  Congress  since  the  acqui- 
sea-board,  there  are  fewer  light-nouses  sition  of  the  Floridas,  in  any  wise,  in  aid 
in  the  state  than  there  are  appurtenant  of  public  improvements  therein. 
to  the  cities  either  of  New- York  or  Bos-  Though  hundreds  of  invalids  and  vale- 
ton.  Property  of  upwards  of  two  hun-  tudinarians  annually  resort  to  Florida 
dred  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  it  is  from  the  north  and  west  during  the 
estimated,  annually  passes  along  a  large  winter  months,  the  state  has  been  slan- 
portion  of  the  Florida  coasts,  which  are  in  dered  as  being  insalubrious.  The  letter 
many  places  as  much  exposed  and  dan-  of  Mr.  Kennedy  proves  that  on  the  score 
gerous  as  the  coast  of  any  section  of  the  of  health  she  stands  ahead  of  any  other 
Union.  southern  state,  and  is  exceeded  by  but 

In  the  document  referred  to  in  note  (E),  two  states  of  the  Union.    Some  transient 

annexed  hereto,  you  will  find  stated  the  visitors  to  Florida,  ignorant  of  the  ordi- 

value  of  the  property  annually  wrecked  nances  of  Providence  for  the  preservation 

on  the  keys  and  reefs  and  coasts  of  South  of  health  in  tropical  regions,  and  igno- 

Florida,  and  which  is  carried  into  Key  rant  of  the  genial  effect  of  the  climate 

West  for  adjudication  of  the  salvage,  for  upon  the  soil ;  and  comparing  the  soil  of 

each  of  the  ten  years  last  past.     A  large  Florida  with  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the 

amount  wrecked  elsewhere,  on  the  up-  western  and  middle  states,  denounce  the 

per  coast  and  that  which  is  totally  lost,  lands  of  Florida  as  •'  barren  sands/'  as 

ts  not  estimated ;  nor  is  the  ffreat  los3  of  "  worthless,"  &c.     Mr.  Kennedy's  testi- 

hnman  life  adverted  to.    The  average  mony,  founded  on  the  unerring  test  of 

Talne  of  all  the  property  annually  wreck-  official  statistics  of  facts,  disproves  all 

ed  and  lost  on  all  trie  Florida  coasts  and  these  notions,  and  establishes  the  fact 

reefs  cannot  be  less  than  a  million  of  that  in  proportion  to  the  improved  lands, 

dollars !  and  in  proportion  also  to  her  population,. 

You  are  referred  to  the  statements  pro-  her  agricultural  products  exceed  in  value 

cured    from    the    treasury  department  those  of  any  otuer  state  of  the  Union ; 

herewith  sent  to  you.  and  to  trie  docu-  and  so  also  in  proportion  to  her  slave 

■Bents  specified  in  note  (F),  for  the  ton-  population,  they  exceed  in  value  those 

Bage   and  foreign  exports  and  imports  of  any  other  of  the  slave  states. 

and  other  statistics  of  the  state.  

You  will  find  in  some  of  the  docu-  A„M  M       n 

.     T           j                    »u       i-      •    r            *•  APPENDIX. — U. 

menU  I  send  you,  authentic  information  rfMruud  frMn  d^,  a,  rnmmi**i»~- 

a.  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Flori-  5r^^r^/^e^//^rr,S 

4a-      It  is    predicted,   that  before   many  Florida,  June  SO,   1851,  and  other  documents  m 

▼ears,   these   fisheries  will   become    a  the  General  Land  office: 

source  of  profitable  employment  to  thou-  ^as^.^:::::::::::::::::::  imSS? 

sands  of  seafaring  men,  who  will  be  in-  surveyed SMi^oso 


J?. 
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Unsurveyed 1 *»•!  ft,8Sl 

Offered  for  sale 17,043,111 

Sold 1,000,407 

Surveyed  and  not  offered 5,171,578 

Advertised  in  fell  of  1851 l,780.3tt 

Surveyed  and  not  sold 21,314,28J 

Donations  and  grants  for  schools  (16th 

sections)  and  for  University 954,583 

Kentucky  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 80,934 

Internal  improvements,  grant  on  admis- 
sion        500,000 

Grants  to  individuals    ("  armed   occu- 
pants") under  acts  of  1843  and  1848, 
Sitented  up  to  June  30,  1851 53,114 
lie  buildings,  seat  of  government  —  0,340 

Grants  for  military  services,  dec,  (gene- 
ral military  land  warrants  located  in 

Florida) 31,340 

Reserved  for  "  live  oak"  for  Navy 103,888 

[This  docs  not  include  sites  for  forts, 
light-houses,  dec,  or  town  lots  of  U.  S. 
in  Pcnsacola  and  St.  Augustine,  nor  the 
Keys  and  Islands  on  the  coasts,  all  of 
which  are  reserved  for  the  present,  the 
departments  having  decided  that  an  act 
of  Congress  is  necessary  to  release  a  re- 
servation by  the  President  for  any  pur- 
pose.] 

Reservation  for  town  of  St.  Mark's  305 

Con  Armed     private     claims     (Spanish 

grants,  &c.) 1,933,783 

Swamp  lands  returned  to  June  30,  1851, 
not  including  those  in  the  regions  yet 
unsurveyed,  and  others  not  designated, 
supposed  to  amount  to  several  mill  Ions 

of  acres 503,170 

Reserved  temporarily  for  Indians,  under 
Gen.  Worth's  arrangement,  including 
"  neutral  ground"  prescribed  by  War 
Department,  estimated  at 3,000,000 

Land  sold  in  year  ending  June  30, 
1851,  27,873  acres;  receipts  same  time, 
$34,842.  The  expenses  in  Florida  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  public  lands  for 
some  years  exceed  the  receipts. 

(G.) 

Census  Office,  Washington  City, 

August  23d,  1852. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  enclose  you  sundry  printed 
statements  compiled  in  this  office  in 
January  last,  from  the  official  returns, 
relating  to  the  population,  products,  &c, 
of  Florida,  and  also  of  other  states,  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  verify  the  comparisons 
made  below.  The  statements  are  gene- 
rally correct,  but  typographical  and  other 
errors,  which  exist  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent,  will  be  rectified  in  the  official 
publication  soon  to  be  made.  These  cor- 
rections will  not  change  materially  any 
of  the  results  given. 

It  seems : 

That  the  number  of  deaths  in  Florida 
in  the  year  ending  June  lst>  1850,  was 
933,  the  population  beinjr  87,400.  This 
is  but  1  in  93  (and  a  fraction)  in  that 
year,  and  is  less  in  proportion  than  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union,  except  Ver- 
mont, Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 


TW  territories  of  Oregon  and  Minne- 
sota, it  appears,  had  fewer  deaths  in  1850, 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  thin 
any  state.  Thii  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  emi- 
gration thither  is  mostly  of  male  adult* 
in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  and  there 
are  in  these  countries  comparatively 
fewer  aged  and  infirm  persons  and 
fewer  children  than  in  the  old  settled 
states. 

The  entire  area  of  Florida,  in  acres,  is 
37,931,520,  and  of  this  there  were  in  1850 
only  349,049  acres  of  improved  land. 
The  official  average  valuation  of  these 
improved  lands,  made  by  the  retaining 
officers,  is  SI 8  per  acre,  being  much  less 
than  the  average  valuation  of  improred 
lands  in  any  other  state  or  territory. 

Florida  has  less  improved  lands  than 
any  state  except  Rhode  Island  and  Cali- 
fornia. 


>•••••••• 


Florida  has  acre*  of  Improred  land. 

Unimproved,  attached  to  above 

Cash  value  of  improved  lands 

Value  of  farming  implements  and 

chinery 

Ilorsea 

Mules,  Ac 

Milch  eowa 

Working  oxen 

Other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine • 

Value  of  live  stock 

Wheat,  bushels  of. 

Rye,  bushels  of 

Indian  corn,  bushels  of 

Oats,  bushels  of 

Rice,  pounds  of 

Tobacco,  pounds  of 

Ginned  cotton,  bales  of  400  lbs.  each 

Wool,  pounds  of 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels  of. 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels  of 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels  of 

Buckwheat,  bushels  of 

Value  of  orchard  products,  In  dollars. ... 

Wine,  gallons  of 

Value  of  produce  of  market  gardens    . . 

Butler,  pounds  of 

Cheese,  pounds  of 

Hay,  tons  of 

Other  grass  seeds,  bushels  of 

Hops,  pounds  of 

Flax,  pounds  of 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds  of 

Caue  sugar,  hogahesds  of  1000  pounds.. 

Molasses,  gallons  of 

Beeswax  and  honey,  pounds  of 

Value  of  home-made  manufactures) 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered 
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It  seems  that  in  proportion  to  the  auan" 
tity  of  improved  lands,  Florida  Tjroaoeei 
more  cotton  than  any  other  state.  8* 
also  in  proportion  to  the  slave  populate* 
she  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other 
slave  state.  So  also  in  proportion  to  her 
entire  population  she  produces  more  cot- 
ton than  any  other  state  of  the  Union. 


('  ■■ 
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She  produces  more  sugar  (from  ffuie),  (F.) 

in  proportion  to  the  lands  in  cultivation.  Treasury  Departmemt, 

in  proportion  to  her  slave  population,  and  Register's  Office,  August  25,  1852. 

also  in  proportion  to  her  entire  population,       dear  gIR  :_j  j^ve  caused  a  clerk  to 

than  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  ex-  compile  the  memoranda  desired  by  you 

cent  Louisiana  and  Texas.  0f  the  statistics  of  commerce  and  navi- 

Florida  raises  a  greater  quantity  of  to-  gation  in  Florida  in  1850-1,  which  is  as 

bacco  than  any  of  the  other  states  except  follows  : 

Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia.  North  .0^  ,  -      „    .  ™«  ,«A 

Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  J^.im^rt- from fowigii port... ......     |95;i09 

Indiana,  and  Missouri;  and  in  propor-  lwoj  exports  to  foreign  ports 2,60t!o68 

tion  to  the  lands  in  cultivation,  Lid  to  1851»      "       "    '"        "    W10 

the  population,  greater  than  several  of  Tonnage  in  1850,  9,365  tons:  in  1851, 
those  states.    6he  raises  a  greater  num-   n  272  tons 

ber  of  bushelf  of  sweet  potatoes  than  any  'of  ^  ex  ^  in  1850  S2,546,471  wag 
state  of  the  Union,  m  proportion  to  the  from  Apalachicola,  and  in  1851  there 
land  m  cultivation,  and  slave  population,  was  $3  £58  983  ^  the  same  port.  In 
and  aggregate  population.  1851  the  forei     exports  frora  st.  Mark;g 

The  number  of  cattle  m  Florida  com-  were'  $61  755.  Much  more  than  half  of 
pares  with  that  of  any  state  in  the  same  the  tonnage  of  the  entire  state  is  from 
way.  j£ey  \\rest 

No  account  of  oranges,  figs,  olives,  fa  the  value  of  shipments  of  foreign 
plantains,  bananas  yams,  or  other  tropi-  or  dome8tic  merchandise,  or  products 
cal  fruits,  or  of  the  coompty  or  arrow  from  and  to  Fiorida  po^  coastwise  to 
root,  or  sisal  hemp,  or  other  tropical  pro-  md  from  other  ^  0fthe  United  States, 
ductions,  can  be  given  at  this  time  from  no  returns  are  made  to  the  Treasury.  It 
tnisomce.  ,,.-,..  A.        is  presumed  that  the  value  of  the  ship- 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  estimating  mente  of  cotton  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
Revalue  of  the  different  products  of  the  lumbei.  ter?  turpentine,  and  other  pro- 
different  states,  and  of  the  same  products  ducts  of  Florida  so  shipped  coastwise, 
in  different  states ;  but  from  a  general  vastly  exceeds  the  value  of  tne  foreign 
and  nasty  estimate  from  the  best  data  I   importations. 

ca^referto,  and,  from  comparison,  I  am  The  export*  foreign  and  coastwise, 
satisfied  the  value  of  the  agricultural  from  Fionila  jports,  greatly  exceed  the 
product*  of  Florida  (of  course  in  the  products  of  tne  Vtate.  This  you  will 
state),  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  im-  perceive  by  comparison  of  the  census 
proved  lamia  and  to  the  population,  slave  Sffice  ret'  an(feStimating  them  with 
w.^.IBd  ?° th,  will  compare  favorably  the  statistics  you  can  procure  frora  the 
with  the  value  of  the  products  of  any  chamber  of  commerce  of  each  port,  or 
state  of  the  Union.  When,  therefore,  merchants,  of  the  coastwise  exports,  add- 
tne  lower  value  of  the  land  and  of  the  m  the  ,aUer  to  the  forei  exporte  above 
•^cultural  implements  used  is  esU-  .*en  Thig  ig  acc0unted  for  by  the 
mated,  and  also  the  superior  health  of  factthat  a  large  amount  of  the  products 
the  state  is  considered,  your  anticipa-  of  the  Stateg  0f  Alabaraa  and  Georgia  is 
tioos  of  the  comparison  being  advanta-  gent  to  ^  Florida  ^  ^  for  ship. 
geous  to  your  state  will  be  realized.  ment 

m  Florida  is  behind  many  of  the  states  j  haye  the  honor  ^  be  your  obedient 
in  her  corn  crop,  and  she  raises  but  a  servant, 

small  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats;  h  N   Sabgeant. 

and  it  appears  the  value  of  all  invest- 
ments in  the  State  of  Florida  in  cotton  Extracts  from  the  last  Message  of  Governor 
manufactures  is  $80,000,  which  is  of  cot-  Brown,  of  Ffonda. 

ton  goods,  making  624,000  yards  of  sheet-  "ft  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that 
ing  annually.  It  is  impossible,  at  this  while  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  per- 
moment,  to  furnish  the  statistics  of  the  vading  every  other  state— opening  new 
lumber  business  in  Florida,  which  a-  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  sti- 
mounts  to  a  large  sum  annually.  mulating  human  industry  in  all  its  varied 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  departments  —  Florida  alone,  like  the 
respect,  your  obedient  servant^  slothful  servant  who  buried  his  talent, 

Jos.  C.  Gr.  Kennedy,  Sujptft.     seems  well  nigh  content  with  inaction 
Hon.  £.  C.  Cabell.  and  repose  on  this  vital  subject    We  do 
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not  transcend  the  limits  of  truth  when  him  fp  make  judicious   appointments; 
we  claim  for  her  natural  advantages,   and  as  no  salaries  are  provided,  it  is  not 
resources,  and  capabilities  for  improve-   presumable  that  persons  could  be  found 
merit,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed  without 
state  of  the  Union.     She  is  the  fifth  in  compensation ;  consequently,  no  appoint- 
territorial  area — the  third  in  health —  ments  have  been  made ;  but  an  agricnl- 
with  some  1,200  miles  Atlantic  and  gulf  tural  society  has  been  organized  in  the 
sea-board — a  fruitful  soil — a  genial  cli-  county  of  Leon,  with  the  view  of  con- 
mate,   extending  within  the  tropic   of  stituting  a  central  society  for  the  state 
Cancer,  and  a  range  of  agricultural  pro-   with  auxiliary  societies  in  the  different 
ducts  of  unsurpassed  variety  and  value,   counties,  which  would  lead  to  the  accom- 
She  has  noble  rivers  —  spacious  har-  plishment  of  the  objects  contemplated 
bors — inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber,   ty  the  act,  with  the  assistance  of  a  sci- 
Around  her  floats,   in   endless  succes-  entitle  state    geologist,   to   furnish  the 
sion,  a  large  portion   of  the   commer-   l  information  relating  to  the  soil^  produc- 
cial  marine  of  the  civilized  world,  and   tions,  and  climate/  of  the  various  por- 
she   lies   in  the   direct   line  of  travel  tions  of  the  state.    The  appointment  of 
and  transportation  between  the  great   such    an    officer    would    probably  be 
marts  of  the  northeast  and  southwest —  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effect* 
the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific   in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
coasts.  resources  of  Florida." 

"  With  all  these  advantages,  her  pro-  fihakces  of  floeida,  1851-52. 

gress    if  it  deserves   the  name,  has  no    The  receipts  at  the  Treasury  during  the 
parallel  Within  the   limits  Ot  the    Union       fiscal  year  ending  31st  October,  1851, 

in  feebleness  and  insignificance.     Colo-      amount  to,  rix SS4,H7» 

nized  300  years  ago,  she  is  still  weak  in  _ 

i  -i.u  T*«i  i  From  ordinary  source* : 

numbers — with  very  little  greater  com-  T .  *  A.  liU  u 

..  ii.  *  •      .     0       iii     .1  License  tax S5,iw  at 

parative  public  or  private  wealth  than   Auction  ••  8ie« 

less  favored    sections,   and    the   broad   Fines ,,90°5 

bosom  of  millions  of  her  acres,  suscep-  ^J"06  J*  J|J£-  •  •••■ ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  ^aS 

tible  of  profitable  tillage,  is  yet  undis-  «      of  1 848* Y.'.Y.'.'".'.'.'.'.' '.'.'. ......  l,i«7  # 

turbed    by    the    hand    of    agricultural        JJ      JJgJ • • ^gjj 

labor.  «     oriuiYYYYYYY'.YY.Y.Y.YY.YY.Y.    ©\ii4« 

"The  last  General  Assembly  passed  ■ 

< An  Act  to  organize  and  establish  a  To  which  add  amount  recelTed  ln  w.  *7'MI  M 

board   of    agriculture   for  the    state   of      demption  of  land 174  « 

Florida/    which    provides    that  it    shall  Amount  ree'd  in  loan  from  School  Fund    &fl»  • 

<  be  composed  of  three  persons  resident      temporary  advan^tom'^Comin- 

at  Tallahassee,   and    one  Corresponding       gent  Fund  to  Quarter  Matter  General, 

member  from  each  county  in  the  state    Ar!!^!n™«l^'fA;^m^:«; l,nlm 

.i  •   x    i   i_     ai  i         i    Amount  received  for  room  rent....... ..  *  •» 

to  be  appointed  by  the  governor;'  and  

declares,  'that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  $84,147  » 

such  corresponding  members  to  collect   The  Waeeakts  issued  during  the  same 

and  report  to  the  head  of  the  bureau  at      period  amount  to #67,187  71 

Tallahassee,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  all  _  #  ,*.,*!.« —i  a M."  MOAi  m 

.    r  i*  /*•       4     .i  «i  \  On  account  of  Fifth  General  Assembly..  123,901  w 

information  relating  to  the  soil,  produc-  salaries ...    1MW  H 

tion,   and  climate/  &c. ;   and,   further,  Criminal  prosecutions  11,877  2 

<that.it  shaii  be  the  duty  of  the  chiefs  fs^^S3X^::::::Y^YYYYYYY.  i;33 

of   this    department    to    transcribe    and    Expenses  of  Supreme  Court l!»10» 

arrange  all  such  information  in  a  book   Re»Wence  for  Governor aoog 

to  be  kept  by  them  for  that  purpose,  and   sta^Boun'dary  Line  *.' Y.'Y.'.i 'YY.Y.Y.Y. ."     l.oootf 
in  some  convenient  form — at  alf  busi ness  Land  bought  in  for  the  state 414  •• 

hours  to  keep  the  same  open  for  public  t^^^YYY^YYYYY.YY'Y.Y.       4*  IS 

inspection  and  benefit,  and  also  to  dis-  Orphan  Fund..... '.YY.YY.Y.Y.YY.'.'. ....       478 41 

t  ribute  all    seeds  or    plants   they  may  Inl«resl  du«  School  Fund m  H 

receive  for  that  purpose.'      All  these  $97, Wit 

provisions,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  — I— - 

are  either  impracticable  or  inexpedient  n^^Z£j£.'*,°,3!~  w*  * 

ine  governor  could  hardly  be  expected  — 

to  possess  such  intimate  knowledge  of  From  auction  tax $i,Mt  a 

an  the  counties  in  the  state  as  to  enable    «  SSSL^* tmiv:;;;;::::;:;:;::: ::::  mm  S 
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For  Rerenae  of  1847 14  31   stock  water  is  rather  scarce    in    this 

ofl848 150  00    ra„:nn 

of!84« 30680    rteg!£n*        1r    .  ...  ,    ,, 

"        of  1850 ltisoi9  *  The  gulf  slope  is  intersected  by  nu- 
ll       °r  Jgi *g»JJJ  44  merous  8nort  n vers>  *°rme d  by  single 

Por  Contingent  Fund .".'.' '.  1 .'.'.'.'.', '. '. '. .'.'.'!      '  44  75  springs  bursting  up  all  along  the  coast 

For  loan  from   internal  Improvement  from  five  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  from 

Fund 5>mw  the  gulf.    The  Atlantic  slope  is  divided 

160,610  63  by  the  St.  John's  river,  a  magnificent 

„^   w             ,                       .M- stream,  averaging  more  than  two  miles 

^un^.'^.^.^^tH.SM  4«  in  width,  rising  in  the  Okachobee  lake 

— at  the  head  of  the  Everglades,  and  run- 

On  account  of  salaries $20,000  00  •        norfU  at  fhe  diatanrp  of  some  ei^h- 

crlminalproeecntione...     9,470  25  ning  norm  ai  i-ne  cusiMce  oi  some  eign- 

«        eontiDfent  expeneee 4,864  58  teen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  Atlantic 

««        juror*  and  wiineaaee....     J»JJ|JJ  coast — widenmg  in  many  places  into 

"  raSdenc«  tffSSlSnm.. .  '500  oo  extensive  lakes ;  and  finally  turning  east* 

•'  rent  of  Armory 250  oo  not  far  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 

«  E£1S££i£5  ,,|}S  S  ^te,  empUes  into  the  Atlantic     . 

**  Indian  noetUiUea 4,301  09  The  table  land  is  the  most  desirable 

"  yauita,  &c,  in  capitoi....  2,000  oo  portion  of  the  country  on  many  accounts 

«  poet  mortem  examlnat'n.  255  00  fZespecially    the  counties  of  Alachua, 

$55,234  49  Ma nori  and  Hernando,  (formerly  Ben- 

swjlmp  lands  of  Florida.  *»•)  .  The_  ™h  land  is  better  diffused, 

„  allowing  better  chance  for  good  neigh- 

general  land  office."  bor  hood*    likely  to  prove  healthy-free 

„  e         T  ,    September  \m,  1852.  from  in8ects— soil  quite  as  rich,  and  cli- 

«SiR,TIn  accordance  with  your  re-  mate  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  slopes, 

quest,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  0n  ^  A^antic  gide  there  ^  but  ^ 

total  area  of   swamp  and  overflowed         d  land     ex      t  near  New  Smyrna 

lands  selected  and  reported  to  this  office  |nd  on  the'  ^^  hver  inlet     Tlie  st' 

by  the  surveyor-general  of  Florida,  as  John,8  afford8  but  1Me  first.rate  land 

SSTSe  }°  ?**  ?£n  ?nder  i^6  Act  °f  though  where  there  is  a  body  of  good 
28th  September,  1850,  is  as  follows :-       land&on  ^  ^  it  j,  deaii^ed  £  be 

. _  „  ^         ^  _,  ,«.iilM!l  ,«a  very  valuable  for  sugar    and  tropical 

Ib  tbe?TaUabaeeee  District 195,207  67-100    r     •■?  5  r 

•*      Newnanerille  District 140,097  31-100    "Hits. 

44     St.  Aognatine  Diatrict 173,178  25-100       On  the  gulf  side  there  is  much  good 

Total 514,483  23-100  land,  but  in  large  and  dense  hommocks, 

_  all  along  the   coast;  only  divided  by 

The  true  area  may  vary  slightly  from  8hort  rivers.  These  lands  will  become 
the  above auanhty,  as  the  footing  up  was  immensely  valuable  for  sugar:  but  will 
somewhat  hastily  done— but  it  is  believed  never  be  getded  by  a  large  white  popu- 
that  the  above  statement  is  very  nearly  lation.  They  will  be  owned  by  heavy 
correct— With  great  respect*  your  obe-  planters,  who  will  either  reside  upon  the 
dient  servant,  Keys,  or  in  the  interior. 

"  John  Wilson,  The  soil  is  of  every  variety,  from  the 

*  Acting  Commissioner,  poorest  pine  barrens  to  the  richest  allu- 
JSztr act  from  the  Tropical  Farmer.  vions.  The  hommocks  of  the  table  land 
East  Florida  is  that  part  of  the  Pen-  are  of  various  sizes,  from  half  an  acre 
insula  from  the  Suwanee  river,  east  and  to  forty  thousand  acres. 
•outh.  This  region  is  naturally  divided  t  The  most  wonderful  appearance  of 
into  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  slopes,  and  the  these  hommocks  is,  their  elevation  above 
table  lands— a  slightly  elevated  plain  the  pine  and  hickory  lands.  The  whole 
lwtween  the  two  slopes.  The  table  region  is  high  and  rolling,  but  in  coming 
lands  rise  gradually  from  the  Suwanee  out  of  ahommock,  which  appears  whilst 
liver  south,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  y°u  are  in  it,  like  a  vast  river  bottom, 
~Withlacooche ;  averaging  in  width  about  you  are  astonished  to  find  yourself  going 
twenty  miles,  with  but  few  streams  of  down  hill  into  the  pine  barren. 
mnning  water,  and  an  occasional  fresh  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand, 
-wmter  lake— varying  in  size  from  that  of  alumina  and  vegetable  matter.  In 
m  mere  pond,  to  one  of  twenty  to  thirty  some  places  the  sand  largely  predomi- 
siiles  circuit    These  lakes  are  few, and  nates,  in  others  the  clay;  both  in  the 


•  
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pine  barrens  and  the  horamocks.      In  unknown  among  us,  and  according  to  the 

the  horn  mocks,  the  soil,  which  is  of  ev-  last  census  returns,  the  deaths  in  East 

ery  color,  has  vast  quantities  both  of  Florida  is  only  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent, 

lime  and  vegetable  matter ;  rendering  less  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Uni- 

them  vastly  productive  and  almost  in-  ted  States.      If  that  fraction  of  a  par 

exhaustible.    A  singular  feature  in  the  cent,  could  be  abolished,  the  whole  world 

country  generally  is,  that  the  higher  "  and  the  rest  of  mankind"  would  9000 

portions  are  almost  invariably  the  richer,  be  here.    As  it  is,  we  expect  many  of 

This  part  of  Florida  is  evidently  an  them  here  this  fall  and  winter, 
upheave  —  caused  by  a  subterraneous  The  productions  are  various  and  Til- 
fire.  In  traveling  over  the  high  lands  uable,  comprising  sugar-cane,  Cuba  to- 
you  see  at  every  step  traces  of  workings  bacco,  cotton,  long  and  short,  com,  ar» 
of  the  great  deep.  The  rocks  sticking  row-root,  sisal  hemp,  and  tropical  fruiti 
up,  and  lying  strewed  over  portions  all  of  them  growing  luxuriantly,  as  well 
both  of  the  pine  barrens  and  the  horn-  as  you  could  expect  anything  of  the 
mocks,  are  evidently  submarine— such  vegetable  kind  to  grow  in  a  rich  soiL  and 
as  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  in  a  warm  and  damp  climate.  Every 
gulf,  all  covered  with  sea  periwinkle,  thing  of  the  vine  species  flourishes- 
oyster  and  clam  shells.  These  shells  of-  melons  of  60  to  70  lbs.  are  not  uncommon, 
ten  being  incorporated  in  the  formation ;  In  traveling  through  the  country, 
in  fact,  the  beholder  is  no  doubt  as  sen-  along  the  road,  the  stranger  forms  an 
sibly  struck  with  the  evidences  of  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  land;  the 
country's  having  been  submerged  as  roads  passing  generally  over  the  poorest 
could  have  been  the  children  of  Israel,  portions.  But  let  him  not  be  disheart- 
when,  walking  through  the  Red  Sea,  ened,  but  look  around  and  he  will  soon 
they  saw  the  waters  heaped  up  on  either  be  pleased  well  enough  to  move  to  the 
side,  and  trod  under  foot  the  floundering  Land  of  Flowers.  And  though  he  may 
fish.  object  because  of  the  small  proportioi 

There  is  a  white  stratum  of  shell-lime  of  homraock,  and  in  fact  of  the  large 

under  the  surface  of  the  whole  Peninsu-  proportion  of  poor  land :  he  will  soon 

la  at  various  depths.    In  all  this  there  be  reconciled  upon  reflection ;  if  the 

are  shells  only  partially  decomposed. —  entire  peninsula  were  rich  hommock 

The  bommocks  and  high  portions  of  the  though  all  were  high  land,  it  would  most 

open  country  were  no  doubt  basins,  while  likely  become  a  mere  grave-yard.   Aj 

the  sea  was  over  it>  into  which  were  it  is.  it  is  the  healthiest  country  in  the 

poured  for  centuries^  the  washing  of  a  world. 

thousand  streams   from    ten    thousand       The  Salt  op  Florida. — In  1829,  the 

hills,  rich!  rich!  rich!    And  they  being  easterly  half  of  the  island  of  Key  West, 

a  thinner  portion  of  the  layer  above  the  consisting  of  a  series  of  salt-water  poods, 

raging  fire,  were  thrown  higher  in  the  was  leased  out  by  the  proprietors  to  the 

eruption.  Lafayette  Salt  Company,  who  put  up 

The  climate  in  the  summer  is  more  works  on  it,  principally  consisting  of  co- 
pleasant  than  higher  latitudes  or  than  vered  pans,  after  the  plan  adopted  it 
in  any  country  in  the  same  latitude  not  Cape  Cod  and  New-Bedford,  from  which 
similarly  situated  in  contiguity  to  the  the  company    must  have  taken  from 
ocean,   in  the  winter  milder  than  any  15,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  salt  annual]  J. 
other  portion  of  the  United  States.     We  until  1846.  when  the  hurricane  alinQjt 
but  seldom  have  frosts  that  kill  vegeta-  entirely    destroyed   the    improvomes* 
tion  before  the  last  of  November,  and  in  The  wreck  of  the  materials  was  sold  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  Chas.  Howe,  Esq.,  who  bought  the  lssd- 
seldom  any  at  all.    This  portion  of  the  ed  property  and  rebuilt  the  pane  ail 
Peninsula  is  destined  some  day  to  be-  vats.    He  also  constructed  ground  pass, 
come  the  resort  of  the  invalids  of  half  after  the  manner  of  those  m  the  Bah* 
our    continent.      The    diseases  of  the  mas,  from  all  of  which  he  took,  in  lM 
country  are  few,   simple,   and  easy  of  and  1849,  an  average    of  over   38,001 
treatment.  The  debilitating  effeot  of  long  bushels.  The  years  1849  and  1850  wtft 
summers  is  remedied  with  us  by  the  cool  not  quite  so  successful,  from  the  wetaesi 
nights  which  we  have  all  the  summer,  of  the  season ;  yet  there  was  still  maudt 
The  cholera,  that  death-plague  of  other  in  those  seasons  an  average  of  20,000 
countries!  and  the  most  of  our  states,  is  bushels. 
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The  works  were  considerably  inereas-  pical  fruits,  samples  of  which,  we  under- 

ed  in  extent  last  year ;  but  from  the  un-  stand,  were  exhibited   by  him. — Ihlla- 

usual  fall  of  rain,  no  more  than  20,000  hassee  Floridian. 

bushels  were  raked.  This  year  500  acres  The  Prospects  of  Florida. — Flori- 
were  exposed  to  evaporation,  and  it  is  da,  by  the  recent  census,  will  exhibit,  as 
believed  that  near  60,000  bushels  have  we  are  informed;  an  increase  of  nearly 
been  made.  100  per  cent,  since  the  taking  of  the 
Sisal  Hemp  of  Florida.  —  Judge  last  census.  This  is  a  gratifying  result 
Heermans,  the  intelligent  representative  considering  the  numerous  obstacles  ana 
from  St.  Lucie  county,  exhibited  to  us  discouragements  which  have  existed, 
several  specimens  of  Sisal  hemp  grown  Since  the  first  of  June  last,  we  learn 
by  him  on  India  river,  from  plants  in-  there  has  been  a  greater  immigration 
traduced  into  Florida  by  the  late  Dr.  into  the  country  than  for  any  two  years 
Penine,  of  Indian  Key.  We  learn  that  previously,  and  we  look  forward  with 
the  plant  from  which  these  samples  are  confidence  to  the  fact  that  ten  years 
manufactured,  grows  thriftily  on  the  hence  our  state  will  show  an  increase 
poorest  soil,  and  for  that  reason  is  well  unparalleled  even  in  the  remarkable  in- 
adapted  to  many  portions  of  this  state,  crease  of  our  sister  southern  states.  Flo- 
Time  and  population  would  seem  to  be  rida  possesses  as  yet  but  a  sprinkling  of 
all  that  are  needed  to  make  this  an  im-  population  compared  to  her  vast  extent: 
portant  article  of  commerce.  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 

Judge  Heermans  gives  a  most  tempt-  agricultural  pursuits  in  this  state  has 

ing  description  of  the  Indian  river  coun-  given  an  impulse  to  cotton  growers  to 

try  —  a  region  of  the  state  too  little  seek  its  virgin  and  productive  soil ;  but, 

known  of  our  people  by  reason  of  the  with  the  exception  of  the  production  of 

Sresence  of  the  Indians.  The  climate  is  cotton,  the  resources  of  the  country  have 
elicjous — the  thermometer  never  going  been  comparatively  unopened.  Some 
higher  than  96,  and  seldom  reaching  attention  has  been  paid  to  sugar  plant- 
that  point  Frost  is  almost  a  stranger  to  ing,  and  with  great  success,  but  the 
the  'oldest  inhabitant/  and  as  a  conse-  great  expense  and  large  capital  requir- 
quence  the  tropical  fruits  flourish  in  per-  ed  to  be  invested  in  sugar  planting, 
petual  freshness.    The  pine-apple,  the  have  prevented  hitherto  the  establish- 


ing  inhabited,  except  by  a  few  fearless  nufactured  some  quantity 
pioneers,  by  Bowlegs  and  his  maraud-  required  for  their  own  use.  Sugar  plant- 
ing band,  who  are  m  undisturbed  pos-  ing,  we  believe,  however,  is  destined 
session  of  it—' lords  of  all  they  survey.'  to  be  the  great  staple  of  our  state,  the 
Their  presence  there  is  a  monument  of  climate  and  quality  of  the  soil  giving  it 
reproach  to  our  government.  peculiar  advantages 'beyond  any  other 

Had  they  been  removed,  according  to  portion  of  the  United  States. 
treaty  stipulations,  doubtless  South  Flo-       The  extensive  pine  barrens,  much  of 
rida  to  day  would  have  boasted  of  thou-  which  is  of  remarkable  fertility,  afford 
•mnds  qf  inhabitants,  busily  engaged  in  the  means  of  an  extensive  business  in 
developing  the  rich  resources  of  this,  the  the  manufacture  of  timber,  a  trade  now 

ren  spot  of  America,  and  in  blessing  beginning  to  assume  great  importance, 
rest  of  the  world  with  our  produc-  and  also  in  the  production  of  naval  stores. 
tkms  and  commerce.  We  trust,  how-  a  branch  of  business  scarcely  touched 
ever,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  as  yet.  Extensive  water  courses  per- 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the  multi-  meating  the  whole  country,  and  the  pe- 
tades  abroad  who  are  waiting  to  make  n insular  position  of  the  country  afford 
South  Florida  their  home,  that  the  In-  the  facilities  necessary  to  the  transpor- 
dians  are  gone,  and  the  entire  country  tat  ion  of  lumber  and  naval  stores  to 
open  to  settlement  without  fear  of  fur-  market. 

ther  interruption.  In  the  lesser  branches  of  commercial 

We  hope  Judge  Heermans  will  favor  production,  we  have  various  species  of 

oar  readers  with  the  results  of  his  expe-  wood  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 

rience  in  cultivating  the  hemp  and  tro-  furniture,    many    valuable    species   of 
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drugs  and  dyewoods,  moss,  hemp,  ar-  become  auxiliaries  to  this  state  central 
row  root,  and  the  orange  and  lemon,  a  society,  and  their  officers  ex-officio  mem- 
traffic  alone  of  immense  importance,  bers  thereof,  with  the  privilege  of  send- 
It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  so  exten-  ing  to  the  annual  meetings  of  this  society 
sive  a  catalogue  of  profitable  employ-  as  many  delegates  as  they  may  choose, 
ment,  that  with  a  sparse  population  they  5.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  time 
must  be  neglected  for  the  more  direct  of  organizing  the  society  and  annual- 
and  familiar  crops  of  corn  and  cotton,  ly  thereafter,  a  president,  one  vice-pre- 
and  that  there  are  few  who  have  the  sident,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  re- 
ability;  the  intelligence,  or  the  skill,  cording  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  an 
requisite  to  the  introduction  of  new  executive  committee  of  nine  members, 
branches  of  employment.  Lands  are  now  which  number  shall  be  increased,  if  a 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  the  largest  majority  shall  deem  it  necessary,  and 
portion  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  who,  with  the  president,  vice-president, 
state,  and  will  produce  as  they  are  sold  and  secretaries  as  ex-officio  members  of 
a  large  revenue  to  the  state,  and  thus  the  committee,  shall  elect  a  chairman, 
relieve  the  expenses  of  the  state  go-  in  whose  absence,  the  president  or  vice- 
vernment.  president  of  the  association  may  pre- 

We  shall  present  our  readers,  so  soon  side, 

as  we  can  obtain  them,  the  full  statis-  6.  There  shall  be  annually  a  fair,  to 

tical  results  of  the  late  census.  be  held  in  or  near  the  city  of  Talknas- 

State  Central  Agricultural  So-  see,  at  some  suitable  place  to  be  pro?id- 
ciety  of  Florida. — The  first  attempt  ed  by  the  executive  committee,  at 
at  an  agricultural  fair  in  Florida  was  which  suitable  premiums  shall  be  offer- 
made,  in  Nov.  last  at  Tallahassee.  Mr.  ed  for  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
Martyn,  a  gentleman  connected  with  tion  of  the  objects  of  this  association, 
the  business  of  this  Review,  was  pre-  7.  The  next  annual  fair  of  this  society 
sent,  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  language  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  highest  encomium  and  encourage-  of  November  next,  and  continue  four 
ment.   The  Sentinel  says,  "  Considering  days. 

all  the  circumstances,  everybody  is  as-  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  execn- 
tonished  at  the  measure  of  success  five  committee  to  appoint  the  time  and 
which  has  attended  it.  It  has  been  pro-  prepare  the  place  tor  the  annual  fair, 
nounced  by  several  intelligent  persons,  which  shall  be  in  the  month  of  Novenv 
one  of  the  most  creditable  first  trials  ber.  and  shall  continue  for  four  days; 
they  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  The  ana  to  prepare  the  premiums  to  be  of- 
show  was  considerable — the  attendance  fered,  a  notice  of  which  shall  be  pub- 
fair,  and,  but  for  the  inclement  weather,  lislied  at  least  six  months  previous  to  the 
would  have  been  very  large.  As  an  ex-  first  day  of  the  annual  fair ;  and  for  thif 
periment,  it  has  surpassed  all  expecta-  and  all  other  purposes,  the  chairman  of 
tion,  both  as  to  the"  articles  exhibited  the  executive  committee  shall  have  an- 
and  the  interest  awakened  on  the  sub-  thority  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
ject,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  attend-  society  for  any  moneys  in  his  hand*; 
ed  with  the  best  results.77  and  to  aid  in  offering  liberal  premiumf 

We  append  the   constitution  of  the  the  executive  committee,  or  any  of  iti 

State  Agricultural  Society  of  Florida :  members,  may  solicit  and  receive  con- 

1.  This  association  shall  be  called  tributions  to  the  funds  of  the  society, 
"  The  State  Central  Agricultural  Society  and  pay  them  over  to  the  treasurer. 

of  Florida.77  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  execn- 

2.  Membership  shall  be  constituted  tive  committee  to  appoint  the  necessary 
by  the  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the  committees  to  judge  and  award  pro- 
society  of  one  dollar  annually.  miums,  and  to  appoint  all  necessary  ot 

3.  Its  objects  shall  be  the  encourage-  fleers,  servants,  and  assistants,  and  to 
ment  and  promotion  of  Agriculture,  make  all  necessary  and  suitable  a* 
Horticulture,  Manufactures,  and  the  rangements  for  the  convenience  of  ex- 
Mechanic  Arts.  hibitors  for  premiums,  and  for  the  seen- 

4.  All  county  agricultural  societies  or-  rity  and  protection  of  their  property; 
ganized  in  this  state,  and  the  adjunct  and  to  make  all  necessary  and  needral 
counties  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  may  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  the 
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in  proper  order,  and  to  be  paid  out  sary,  leave  before  dawn  of  day.  Should 
0  treasury  of  the  society  for  all  such  she  take  the  Havana  route,  and  arrive 
er  and  necessary  expenditures,  on  off  the  Moro  Castle  after  sun-down,  she 
xder  of  the  chairman.  must  anchor  and  wait  until  nine  o'clock 

».  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  execu-  on  the  following  day,  before  any  com- 
committee  to  procure  some  corape-  munication  is  made  with  the  shore ;  and 

person  to  deliver  the  "annual*  ad-   the  day  ia  well  nigh  gone  before  coaling 
I,  which  shall  be  on  one  of  the  days   is  commenced,  thus  consuming  nearly 
e  fair :  and,  also,  to  procure  some  one   twenty  hours  of  her  valuable  time. 
lore  to  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures,       5th.  A  steamer  can  be  coaled  at  Key- 
>ne  or  more  of  the  evenings  of  the    West>  as  has  been  fairly  proved,  in  less 

upon  horticulture  and  botany.  time  than  at  Charleston,  as  soon  as  at 

I.  All  exhibitors  for  premiums  must  New- York,  and  in  one-fourth  of  the  time 
nembers  of  the  society.  consumed  at  Havana. 

t0  following  officers  were  then  elect-  6th.  Vessels  not  wishing:  pilots  can 
ir  the  ensuing  year :  enter  the  harbor  of  Key- West  free   of 

vr.  Thomas  Brown,  president.  Col.  pilotage ;  at  Havana,  pilotage  is  invari- 
f  J.  Maxwell,  vice-president.  Col.   ably  enforced. 

tard  Houstouk,  secretary  and  trea-  7th.  Coal  can  be  landed  as  cheap,  can 
r.  Joseph  Clisby,  corresponding  be  stored  in  yards  in  immediate  proxi- 
etary.  mity  to  the  landing,  and  be  placed  in  the 

tie  following  gentlemen  were  nomi-  bunkers  by  man  or  horse  power,  in  less 
d  and  appointed  to  constitute,  with  time  and  at  less  expense  than  at  Havana, 
board  of  officers,  the  executive  com-  where  the  coal  is  passed  on  board  in 
00  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  wit :  baskets  from  launches  alongside,  a  slow 

m.  R.  K.  Call,  Col.  George  T.  Ward,   and  tedious  process. 
L  G.  T.  Maxwell,  Philip  T.  Pierce,       8th.  Provisions  of   all  kinds  can  be 
-Robert  H.  Hall,  Esq.,  Hon.  Wm.   purchased,  at  prices  in   favor  of  Key- 
¥rnn,    Hon.  M.  A.  Long,  Gen.  R.    West,  to  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on 
Williams,  James  Y.  Jones,  Esq.  the  same  at  Havana — they  all  being  ex- 

bt  West  as  a  Depot  for  Uali-  ported  to  that  city  from  the  United  States. 
fiA  Steamers. — A  writer  from  Flo-   Fresh  meats  are  sold  at  less  rates  in  our 

adduces  the  following  reasons  in   now  small  market  than  the  steamers  pay 
rof  Key-West  over  Havana: —  the  Havana  butchers.     Were  there  an 

i.  The  distance  from  New-York  to  increased  demand,  prices  would  come 
tral  America  is  less  on  a  line  passing  down.  Tampa  Bay,  two  days'  sail  from 
ugh  Key- West  than  measured  via  Key- West,  is  perhaps  the  iinest  cattle 
rana ;  and  from  New-York  to  Tehu-   market  in  the  south.    Full-grown  cattle 

Ssc  the  advantage  of  distance  is   can  be  bought  in  that  town,  to  an  unli- 
y  in  favor  of  Key- West.  mited  extent  for  $10  per  head.     Green 

L  A  steamer  bound  to  Chagres,  via  turtle,  weighing  from  one  to  five  hun- 
ana,  must  twice  cross  the  gulf  dred  pounds,  abound  on  our  coast,  and 
im,  and  in  a  diagonal  line  stem  its  can  be  delivered  for  three  cents  per 
i  current  for  full  twenty-four  hours,  pound.  No  better  meat  can  be  taken  to 
•sing  through  Key- West, the  steamer  sea  than  turtle.  It -can  be  kept  for  twenty 
Id  keep  upon  the  edge  of  the  stream,  days  alive,  requires  no  food  nor  care  save 
re  the  eddy  would  be  in  its  favor,  watering,and  the  entire  animal  is  eatable. 
the  crossing  of  the  gulf  avoided.  It  can  be  roasted,  stewed,  boiled,  fried, 
L  Smoother  seas  and  calmer  wea-  force-balled,  and  souped,  to  satisfy  the 
are  found  upon  the  edge  of  the  appetites  of  salted  Californians.  The 
stream  than  in  its  centre,  particu-  fish  market  of  Havana  is  supplied  by 
r  in  that  part  lying  between  Savan-  our  smacks,  so  there  can  be  no  competi- 
and  Tortugas,  which  would  lessen  tion  in  that  line.    Our  waters  are  alive 

rsage  made  via  Key- West  with  the  finest  varieties,  and  we  could 

A  steamer  can  enter  the  harbor  fill  half  the  markets  in  the  states. 
ioy-West  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  9th.  The  only  articles  that  Havana 
tediately  enter  at  the  custom-house,  could  furnish  the  steamers  at  less  rates 
0  fast  alongside  of  the  coal  wharf,  are  fruit  and  vegetables ;  but  we  doubt 
without  a  moment's  delay,  proceed  whether  she  would  be  able,  in  one  year 
mling  and  watering,  and,  if  neces-  from  the  day  that  Key- West  is  made  a 
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depot,  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  of  are  no  landing  permit*,  nor  passport! 
Florida  in  these  productions.  Should  nor  boat  hire,  nor  danger  of  any  kind 
there  be  a  demand  to  justify  the  expen-  in  getting  on  shore ;  nor  is  there  eitor- 
ditures,  half  the  state  would  be  turned  tion  of  any  kind.  They  are  upon  the 
into  fruiteries  and  vegetable  gardens,  soil  of 'freedom,  and  among  their  own 
and  the  result  would  show  that  the  Span-  people.  The  above  are  some  of  the  rea- 
iard,  with  his  rich  soil  and  mild  climate,  sons  why  Key-West  should  become  ads- 
had  found  a  successful  competitor.  pot  for  the  United  States  mail  steamship*. 

10th.  There  is  no  sweeter  water  carried  12th.  A  telegraphic  wire  can  be  ear- 
to  sea  than  that  afforded  by  our  large  ried  across  the  Key  and  along  the  coajt, 
cisterns.  Rain-water  never  becomes  connecting  at  Savannah  with  the  New- 
sour,  nor  does  it  acquire  an  unpleasant  York  lines,  at  as  little  expense  as  over 
bilgy  taste,  but  it  improves  with  age,  any  like  distance  in  the  states,  and  thus 
and  remains  pure  for  years.  Our  water  enable  the  California  news  to  be  pub- 
is superior  to  the  Havana  river  water,  lished  in  New-York  four  days  in  advance 
and  is  sold  for  the  same  sum.  of  the  mails.   As  no  wire  can  be  carried 

11th.  Passengers  meet,  at  Key -West,  across  the  gulf  from  Havana,  a  telegraph 

with  no  obstacles  in  landing.      There  is  impracticable  from  that  city. 
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No.  II. 
MAJOR   JAMES  KERR,   PIONEER,   OF  TEXAS. 

The  effort  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  1780  the  father  of  the  subject  of  tab 
memory  and  noble  conduct  of  the  pion-  sketch  removed  and  settled  two  mite 
eers  of  the  south-west,  in  a  work  like  from  Danville,  now  Boyle  county,  Ken- 
De  Bow's  Review,  is  alike  worthy  of  our  tucky,  where  James  was  bom  on  the 
applause  and  our  aid.  No  class  of  men  24th  September,  1790,  and  was  one  cf 
of  modern  times  furnishes  more  novel  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  At  thai 
and  interesting  material  for  sketches  of  day  it  was  impossible  to  afford  the  mean 
the  kind  than  the  pioneers  of  Texas.  of  acquiring  a  good  education  in  that 

Texas  was  first  settled  by  a  class  of  new  and  infested  region.  To  defend  the 
men  who  have  been  greatly  traduced  country  from  savage  inroads  required  all 
and  misunderstood — those  who  sought  the  time  and  means  the  settlers  had; 
an  honorable  field  of  adventure,  in  the  and  hence  the  children  grew  up  wiU 
anticipation  of  bettering  their  condition  simply  the  rudiments  of  an  English  ak- 
in life,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  the  cation.  Their  father,  however,  as  well 
comfort  and  independence  of  their  de-  as  their  mother,  possessed  a  strong  nu*t 
sc  end  ants.  The  occasional  presence  of  well  stored  witn  useful  knowledge,  and 
an  outlaw  constituted  but  an  exception  by  their  efforts  they  were  blessed  in  s> 
to  the  general  truth,  and  it  is  beyond  parting  to  their  growing  family  miok 
denial  that  the  first  settlers  had  fewer  that  was  valuable  to  them  in  after  hk 
vicious  men  among  them  than  those  and  to  direct  their  minds  in  the  paths 
who  emigrated  after  and  in  consequence  virtue  and  patriotism.  Through  tbsJ 
of  the  revolution  of  1835.  mother,  who  was  a  Wells,   they  wen 

Prominent  among  the  early  pioneers  first  cousins  to  the  fpeat  western  ojasf 
of  colonial  Texas  was  the  gentleman  and  statesman.  Phillip  Doddridge,  i 
whose  name  heads  this  article,  Major  Virginia,  who  uied  in  Congress,  in  lttt 
James  Kerr,  whose  history,  while  it  pre-  A  portion  of  the  family  removed  to 
sents  no  extraordinarily  distinguishing  Missouri,  then  a  part  of  Spanish  Los*** 
fact,  is  full  of  interesting  incidents,  and  ana,  in  1797.  The  parents  visited  the 
entitles  it  to  a  place  in  this  connection,     same  distant  region  in  1799,  whers  the 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  mother  died  near  St.  Louis ;  and  in  1911 
Kerr,  a  respectable  Baptist  minister,  the  remainder  removed  and  settled  k 
whose  father  was  an  Irishman.  The  St.  Charles  county.  The  four  snrvivkf 
latter  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in   sons  were  j  ust  arriving  at  manhood    *    ' 
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h&  war  broke  out  in  1811-12,  and  early  Senate,  over  his  father-in-law.  Major 
mrolied  themselves  in  the  volunteer  ser-  Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
rice,  and  acquitted  themselves  through-  in  the  state.  While  serving  in  the  le- 
nt the  struggle  with  much  credit,  gislature  he  took  strong  ground  in  favor 
rhomas,  the  younger  brother,  was  one  of  encouraging,  by  all  legitimate  means, 
if  the  youngest  volunteers  in  the  field,  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  then  in  its  infancy. 
Be  and  William  were  employed  in  seve-  and  warmly  and  prophetically  contended 
sal  trying  emergencies,  and  did  well,  that  it  would  become  a  great  source  of 
rhey  proved  then  and  in  after  life  to  be  wealth  to  Missouri. 
made  of  good  material ;  Thomas  having,  He  had  at  an  early  day  contracted  an 
is  a  citizen,  and  in  various  responsible  intimate  friendship  with  the  lamented 
public  stations,  ever  sustained  an  unim-  Gen.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  who  had  long 
peachable  reputation,  went  to  the  grave  resided  in  that  portion  of  Missouri,  and 
in  peace  and  honor  in  January,  1849,  in  was  then  planting*  his  infant  colony  in 
Lawrence  county,  Missouri.  Richard  Texas.  Austin  knew  the  man,  and 
(err.  than  whom  a  purer  man  never  sought  by  every  means  to  induce  him 
ived,  not  only  acquired  a  good  name  as  to  relinquish  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
i  soldier  and  officer  in  mat  war,  but  remove  to  Texas,  and  after  mature  re- 
ferred his  fellow-citizens  of  Missouri,  flection  he  resolved  to  do  so. 
md  afterwards  of  Illinois,  in  the  legisla-  He  arrived  at  Brazoria  in  March, 
ore  many  years,  and  the  United  States  1825,  with  his  family  and  servants,  when 
government  in  several  capacities  with  there  were  but  few  families  in  the  colo- 
ldelity,  and  ever  enjoyed  a  rare  degree  ny.  During  the  following  summer  his 
if  popular  esteem-  indeed,  he  was  al-  young  and  amiable  wife  and  two  of  his 
moat  idolized  by  his  friends,  and  had  no  three  children  sickened  and  died,  thus 
memies.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  Texas,  stamping  his  entrance  into  the  wilder- 
December,  1852.  William,  the  only  ness  with  the  greatest  calamity  known 
■rvivor,  still  resides  in  Missouri.  to  the  common  lot  of  man. 

Having  thus  digressed  a  moment,  we  There  was  then  no  American  settle- 
irin  return  to  James  Kerr,  the  pioneer,  ment  west  of  the  Colorado  river;  but 
[hiring  the  war  of  1812,  notwithstanding  Green  De  Witt,  of  Missouri,  had  just  con- 
IB  was  very  young,  he  rilled  various  tracted  for  a  colony  on  tne  Guadalupe 
military  stations,  and  was  in  several  en-  and  La  Vaca  rivers,  and  solicited  Major 
nwements,  in  which  he  displayed  that  Kerr  to  beoome  surveyor-general  of  it : 
sooft  intrepidity  that  afterwards  sustained  and  until  his  (De  Witt's)  final  removal 
Dm  for  so  many  years  in  the  wilds  of  with  his  family,  to  take  charge  of  the 
r«xas.  In  the  summer  of  1813  he  was  colony.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and 
lecond  in  command  at  Boone's  defeat  in  September,  1825,  he  settled  near 
on  the  Illinois  river,  in  which  they  were  where  Gonzales  now  stands,  on  the  Gua- 
rooted,  and  hotly  pursued  for  24  hours,  dalupe ;  built  suitable  cabins  for  present 
Ele  was  awarded  great  praise  for  his  use,  and  commenced  a  survey  of  the  co- 
jearing  on  that  occasion.  lony.     He  had  with  him,  besides  his 

During  the  same  season  he  and  two  servants,  five  or  six  young  men,  among 
j/tber  men  were  ambushed  and  attacked  whom  was  that  remarkable  man  after- 
nj  17  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  wards  so  distinguished  as  a  spy,  and 
a  Missouri,  in  which  his  horse  was  known  as  Deaf  Smith.  Very  soon  an- 
feroe  times  wounded  under  him,  and  other  family  settled  near  him — that  of 
{■ally  killed.  The  party,  through  his  Francis  Berry,  who  died  in  January, 
ml  daring  and  a  well-contrived  ruse,  1853,  near  Lockhart,  Texas. 
iter  a  chase  of  six  miles,  escaped.  The  country  was  then  occupied  by 

After  the  war  he  was  chosen  sheriff  of  the  numerous  wandering  tribes  of  In- 
H.  Charles  county,  then  extending  to  dians,  who  have  since  become  so  fa- 
loons-lick,  and  now  comprehending  mous  in  Texan  history.  Parties  of  these 
Mne  ten  large  counties.  In  this  capa-  savages  frequently  visited  the  little 
rffcjr  he  served  four  years,  and  then  re-  settlement  and  generally  appeared  pa- 
wed to  St.  Genevieve  county  (in  cifically  disposed ;  but  they  still  showed 
1619-20),  where  he  had  married.  He  a  lurking  opposition  to  having  the  country 
had  not  been  long  there  till  he  was  surveyed,  a  process  they  little  under- 
ribeted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  stood,  yet  to  tneir  minds  it  foreboded  no 
md  at  the  next  election  to  the  State  good.    Kerr  subsisted  his  party  almost 
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exclusively  upon  wild  game  and  coffee,  governor,  Gonzales,  to  lay  out  and  name 
as  it  was  impossible  to  procure  other  the  capital  of  the  colony,  embracing  in 
supplies.  A  gentleman  of  Missouri,  the  tract  four  leagues  or  six  miles  square 
looking  at  the  country,  and  having  an  of  land.  In  honor  of  the  governor,  he 
introductory  letter  to  him,  found  him  in-  named  the  place  Gonzales. 
tently  drawing  maps,  without  any  food  He  afterwards  became  surveyor  of 
on  hand  excepting  a  venison  ham.  De  Leon's  colony,  and  surveyed  most  of 
In  June.  1826,  ne  was  called  to  San  its  lands.  When  De  Witt  removed  his 
Felipe  on  business  with  Austin  ;  and  settlers  from  the  "  Old  Station"  to  Goo- 
while  absent,  a  portion  of  his  household  zales,  Kerr  was  left  alone,  and  for  some 
started  to  a  dance  on  the  Colorado,  some  time  remained  without  a  neighbor  near- 
60  miles,  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  er  than  50  miles :  but  by  prudence  mi- 
While  encamped  and  asleep  on  the  naged  to  retain  tne  friendship  of  the  In- 
second  night  of  July,  they  were  attack-  dians  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  No 
ed  by  a  body  of  Indians,  one  of  the  men  man,  without  having  experienced  some- 
badly  wounded,  their  horses  taken,  and  thing  of  the  kind,  can  form  an  adequate 
the  party  routed.  Returning  next  day  idea  of  the  dangers  and  trials,  the 
to  Kerr's  house,  they  found  it  deserted,  fluctuations  of  fear  and  hope,  through 
one  man  dead  and  scalped  in  the  yard,  which  persons  thus  situated  hare  to 
the  house  robbed  and  partially  burned,  pass.  It  would  require  a  volume  toro- 
and  other  evidences  of  savage  barbarity  late  the  thousand  and  one  interesting 
around.  Passing  on  to  Berry's  house,  they  incidents  and  "hair-breadth  'scaper* 
found  it  deserted,  and  on  the  door,  connected  with  this  period  of  Major 
written  with  charcoal,  a  memoranda,  Kerr's  life.  In  1829-30,  however,  a 
that  they  were  retreating  to  the  Colora-  few  families  settled  within  fifteen  mil* 
do,  whither  the  defeated  and  weary  men  and  ere  long  several  others,  till  a  nucfea 
and  women  again  started,  and  reached  was  formed,  around  which  a  good  pops- 
three  days  afterwards  in  a  suffering  con-  lation  gradually  gathered.  Among  thin 
dition.  who  first  settled  were  the  numerous  fa- 
This  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  In-  mily  of  the  Sutherlands,  Whites,  aid 
dians,  and  the  weakness  of  the  colony,  Menefees,  from  Alabama,  embracing  a 
determined  Kerr  for  the  present  to  settle  high  degree  of  respectability  and  inUi- 
on  the  La  Vaca,  nearer  the  coast,  and  ligence,  and  who  proved  to  be  valuable 
nearer  succor,  which  he  did  in  October,  auxiliaries. 

1826,  but  continued  the  survey  of  De  In  1827  Major  Kerr  made  a  tour  into 
Witt's  colony.  Mexico,  with  the  view  of  extending  bi 
Soon  afterwards,  De  Witt  arrived  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  cuftoms, 
with  his  family,  and  they  built  a  little  and  derived  much  benefit  from  it 
fort  on  the  La  Vaca,  since  known  as  In  1 832  a  convention  of  delegates  wn 
the  "  Old  Station."  Here  the  germ  of  the  called  to  frame  a  state  constitution,  to  be 
colony  remained  and  made  corn  in  1 827.  sent  on  to  the  supreme  government  to 
During  the  latter  year,  what  was  known  approval,  and  Major  Kerr  was  elected  i 
as  the  Fredonian  war,  headed  by  Ed-  member  of  that  body ;  and  again,  in 
wards,  broke  out  at  Nacogdoches,  the  1833,  when  a  similar  body  was  demanded 
avowed  object  of  which  was  to  establish  for  the  same  purpose,  (the  first  haruu 
an  independent  republic.  The  far-see-  failed  of  success,)  he  was  almost  nnim* 
ing  Austin  and  his  colonists,  in  their  mously  chosen  as  a  delegate  a  second 
weak  condition,  looked  upon  tne  step  as  time.  For  bearing  the  constitute* 
most  suicidal,  and  bitterly  opposed  it.  adopted  by  the  latter  body,  Austin  vis 
A  commission  of  five  discreet  persons,  imprisoned  in  the  city  of  Mexico- 
headed  by  Major  Kerr,  were  sent  on  to  When  the  revolution  broke  out  is 
Nacogdoches  to  negotiate  and  remon-  1835,  Kerr  was  early  on  the  frontier,  and 
strate  with  the  leaders  there,  and  greatly  participated  in  the  battle  of  LipanUtka 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  constituents,  on  the  4th  of  November.  He  was  elected 
succeeded  in  their  mission.  a  member  of  the  first  consultaDoa, 
Though  Kerr  continued  his  connection  but  did  not  leave  the  army  in  time  fo 
with  De  Witt's  colony  for  several  years,  take  his  seat ;  being,  however,  inns*- 
he  remained  permanently  on  the  La  Va-  diately  chosen  a  member  of  the  General 
ca,  then  in  tne  municipality  of  Mata-  Council  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
gorda.    He  was  commissioned  by  the  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge 
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of  his  duties,  and  did  much  that  winter  settling  up  his  long-neglected    private 

to  aid  the  government  and  the  troops  in  affairs,  and  devoting  hiraelf  to  the  pur- 

the  field.    While  in  the  council,  he  was  suits  of  agriculture  and  to  the  education 

elected  a  member  of  the  convention  of  his  children,  (having  married  a  second 

which  declared  Texas  independent;  but  time  in  1833.) 

from  the  imminent  danger  of  his  family,  Still,  much  of  his  time  was  given  to 

on  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna,  he  was  the  public,  rendered  valuable  as  his  infor- 

oompeliea  to  postpone  taking  his  seat ;  mation  was  in  regard  to  the  history  of 

■ad  oefore  he  could  leave  them  in  a  safe  the  country  and  the  rights  of  property ; 

position,  the  convention  adjourned  from  and  after  our  annexation  to  the  mother 

necessity.  country,  he  served  as  one  of  the  United 

In  the  organization  of  the  republic  in  States  marshals. 
March,  1836,  he  was  appointed  by  Pre-  Like  his  distinguished  relative,  Philip 
sklent  Burnet  major  in  the  army ,  and  as  Doddridge,  Major  Kerr  possessed  a  re- 
ft necessary  precaution  to  enable  him  to  markable  memory  that  never  failed  him : 
levote  his  entire  time  to  the  public  good,  a  discriminating  knowledge  of  men  ana 
be  sent  his  family  to  Missouri,  where  they  things ;  a  strong  and  well-balanced  mind ; 
remained  some  time.  In  the  spring  of  and  a  nobleness  of  heart  that  ever  made 
1837  he  also  visited  his  old  home  in  that  him  a  favorite  with  his  friends — a  high- 
stele,  and  received  many  flattering  marks  toned  and  honorable  gentleman,  long  to 
nff  respect  from  his  former  friends,  and  be  remembered  with  grateful  affection 
Use  people  wherever  he  was  known.  by  those  who  knew  him. 

In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  Texan  Though  well  advanced  in  life,  and 

Congress,  in  which  body  he  rendered  having  lor  nearly  fifty  years  lived  through 

invaluable  service  to  the  exposed  Iron-  continued  trials  and.  hardships,  incident 

tier,  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  first  to  his  residence  in  new  and  dangerous 

emti-daeling   law,  and  the  removal  of  frontiers,  he  enjoyed  good  health  and  an 

the  seat  of  government  from  Houston  to  unabated  flow  of  good  spirits,  till  the 

Austin ;  a  measure  of  cherished  policy  brief  illness  which  closed  his  life. 

OB  the  part  of  the  western  half  of  the  He  died  suddenly,  of  pneumonia,  at 

Sublic.  No  man  exerted  more  salutary  his  old  residence  on  the  La  Vaca,  on  the 

uence  in  that  body ;  nor  was  any  one  23d  of  December,  1850,  aged  sixty  years 

ter  qualified  by  long  residence,patient  and  three   months.      He  chose  to  be 

investigation,  and  intimate  acquaintance  interred  on  his  own  premises;  and  in 

with  the  land  laws  and  system  of  Mexico,  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  friends 

to  propose  wise  legislation  in  regard  to  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  spot 

the  land  titles  of  the  country  which  he  selected  by  himself.    A  handsome  mar- 

bed  adopted.  ble  tomb,  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 

Soon  after  this, Major  Kerr,  long  having  tion,  marks  the  spot.    Long  will  he  be 

devoted  himself  to  the  public  interests,  remembered  as  one  of  the  noble  pioneers 

■ought  retirement,  with   the   view  of  of  Western  Texas. 
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The  extension  of  our  territory  to  the  Every  day  is  it  more  indispensable  that 

Pacific,—the  inland  and  inter-sea  com-  we  become  acquainted  with  the  means 

amnieation  we  are  proposing  to  open  for  and  the  resources,  the  wealth  and  the 

Use  accommodation  of  our  remote  settle-  power,  of  nations  around  us,  with  whom 

vents,  and  for  the  promotion  of  India  we  are  to  have  close  commercial  and 

temde,  are  introducing,  as  we  have  fre-  social  intercourse.   In  this  view  we  have 

atently  pointed  out,  a  new  era  in  the  presented,  in  our  pages,  within  the  last 

fietory  of  the  American  confederation,  tew   months,    elaborate    papers    upon 
vol.  xiv.                                3 
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" Mexico."  upon  "Cuba,"   the  "Sand-  belot^H  the  name  was  derived  from  T««, 
wich    Islands"     "Australia,"     "South  or  Chin,  a  celebrated  family  in  Chinese 
America,"  and  "Russia."     We  proceed  history,  who  held  possession  of  a  large 
to  other  countries  of  equal  interest.  portion  of  the  western  part  of  China;  to 
It  has  been  a  question  long  agitated  which  portion  the  name  China  being 
by  the  learned,   whether  the  country  first  given  by  travelers  from  the  west,  at 
now  known  as  China  is  identical  with  length  became  extended  to  the  whole 
that  of  the  ancient  Seres,  whose  territory  empire.      According  to   Kloproth,  the 
is  called  by  Ptolemy  and  others  Serica.  name  China  is  derived  from  the  Malays, 
M.  Malte  Brun  is  opposed  to  the  iden-  who  call  the  country  Tchina. 
tity,  and  considers  the  ancient  Serica  The  Chinese  have  a  variety  of  names 
the  same  country  as  that  of  the  most  for  themselves  and  country.    One  of  the 
western  regions  of  Thibet,  or  perhaps  most  ancient  is  Tien Hia,  meaning  "be- 
Cashmere,    Little    Thibet,    and    Little  neath  the  sky,"  and  denoting  the  world 
Bucharia.    Most  of  the  highest  modern  Another  name  nearly  as  ancient  is  & 
authorities,  such  as  Gibbon,*  Murray,  Hai;  that  is,  "  all  within  the  four  seas/' 
DuHalde,  Kloproth, f  M.  Abel-Remusat  The  most  common  name  given  by  the 
De   Guignes.   and    other  distinguished,  inhabitants  to  the   country    is    Ckung 
orientalists,  decide  lor  the  identity.    Dr.  Kwoh.  or  Middle   Kingdom,  from  the 
Anthon  rests  the  question  upon  the  testi-  idea  tiat  China  is  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
mony  of  Ptolemy,  whose  descriptions,  the  Chinese  having  as  good  a  right  to 
made  from  accounts  which  he  heard  in  call  their  country  the  centre  of  the  earth 
India,  are  found  by  modern  geographers  as  the  Greeks  theirs.     Hence  Mr.  Wil- 
to  be  remarkably  accurate,  particularly  Hams  entitles  his  late  invaluable  work 
regarding  the  river  Hoang  Ho,  which  he  on  China  "  The  Middle  Kingdom."  The 
describes  under  the   name   of  Batf™©*,  Malays.    Hindoos.   Persians,  Arabians, 
(Bautisus.)     Vossius  is  positive  on  the  and    otner    Asiatic    nations,    apply  to 
subject.     He  says :  J  "  Whoever  doubts  China  the  names  Chin,  Sin,  Sinaa,  Tzinis- 
the  identity  of  tne  Seres  of  the  ancients  tae,  and  other  similar  names.     It  if 
and  the  modern  Chinese,  may  as  well  thought,  by  eminent  commentators,  thai 
doubt  whether  the  sun  which  now  shines  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  China  as 
be  the  same  with  that  which  formerly  "the  land  of  Sinim,"  m  chap.  xlix.  12. 
gave  light."  The  Tsin  dynasty  established  the  em- 
it is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  torn  of  calling  the  country  by  the  name 
empire  of  China,  second  to  none  in  popu-  of  the  reigning  dynasty.     The  present  if 
lation,  and  only  second  perhaps  to  that  the  Tsing  dynasty,  and  hence  the  empire 
of  Russia  in  extent,  has  ever  borne  a  is  now  called  Ta  Tsing  Kwoh ;  that  is, 
name  abroad  utterly  unknown  to  its  in-  Great  Pure  Kingdom.    The  terms  Han- 
habitants.    The  ancient  name  Seres  for  jin  Han-tsz'— that  is,  men  or  sons  of  Has 
the  inhabitants,  and  /Serica  for  the  coun-  — are  now  in  common  use  by  the  people 
try,  were   derived  from  enjp,  the  word  to  denote  themselves;  the  Han  dynasty, 


glonous  of  all  their  dynasti 

selves  know  nothing  of  those  names.   In  The  name  Celestial  Empire,  Tien  Chan, 

like  manner  the  names  China  and  Chi-  is  also  used  by  the  Chinese ;    but  the 

nese  are  only  known  out  of  China.    The  term  Celestials  they  have  never  ventured 

origin  of  the  name  China  has  given  rise  to  adopt,  that  being,  as  Mr.  Williams 

to  much  discussion.   "  The  people  them-  says,  of  entirely  foreign  origin, 
selves  have  no  such  name    for  their       Extent  of  thje  Empire. — The  moat 

country,  nor  is  there  much  evidence  northern  point  of  the  empire  is  on  the 

that  they  ever  did  apply  the  term  to  the  Russian  frontier,  in  lat  56°,  30'  N.,  the 

whole  country."}     According  to  D7Her-  boundary  line  running  along  the  rang* 

*  ~»w    i  t,  v        ,  <*ll0te  tnto  work  often» Md  re,T «P*»  it  lor  a  h*ft 

•  Gibbon'*  Rome,  chap,  zl.  amount  of  the  information  contained  In  tkto  sassi; 
t  "  U  n'y  a  plna  de  doute,"  says  Kloproth,  "que  les    we  take  occasion  to  say  of  it,  that  it  Is  the  West 

Seres  des  Anclens  ne  soicnt  les  Chinois."-- Hist,  de    and  most  complete  work  that  has   appeared  ct 

Pi*if'0?' M'     *.  ai  .«  o  Ch,na-    Mr.WUliamaraatdedinanyyeaj^Clum 

t  ••  Sinenses  hodiemos  antiqnorum  Seres  esse  qui    and  is  entitled  to  the  hifhsat  credit  for  the  tsJsbM* 

dnbltat,  is  qnoque  dubitet  licet  idemne  nunc  atque    information   he  famishes.     His  work  is  eatfcM 

oll™S?!.!uxe^t-"  " **•  Middte  Kingdom.*   Wlter,  New- York,  IttL 

♦  William.'.  China,  rot  i.,  p.  t.    As  we  .hall       |  Bibliotheque  Sri.ntaU,  tarn  in;  p.  I 
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of  the   Yablonoi  mountains;  Cape  Pa-  drained  by  the  great  navigable  rivers, 
tience,  including  the  isle  of  Sagalien,  is  the  Kiangor  Blue  River/and  the  Hoang- 
the  most  eastern  point  of  the  empire,  in  ho  or  Yellow  River.     From  east  to  west 
lat   48°  10'  N.   and  long.  144°  50'  £.  this  vast  plain  country  has  an  average 
The  western  bend    of    the    Belur-tag   width  of  200  miles.  South  of  the  parallel 
mountains,  in  lat.  70°  E.,  is  the  western  of  30°  is  the  hilly  country.    The  nills  do 
boundary.     Cashgar  is  the  largest  town  not  attain  a  great  elevation,  and  their 
of  importance  on  the  western  frontier,   sides    are    cultivated.     Their  tops    are 
The  southern  boundary  is  extremely  ir-  covered  with  pines  which  have  been 
regular.  The  most  southern  point  of  the  planted.    The  region  is  well  watered. 
Empire,  including  the  Isle  of  Hainan,  is  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  it 
in  lat.  18°  10'  N.    It  has  Siberia  on  the  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.     In  the 
north ;  Independent  Tartary  on  the  west ;   mountainous  portion  of  China  only  the 
India  and  the  Birman  Empire  on  the   valleys,  for  the  most  part,  are  cultivated, 
south ;  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east.  The       Rivers,  Lakes,  Coasts. — The  Hoang- 
general  figure  of  the  Empire  is  a  rect-  ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  are  among 
angle ;  the  longest  line  in  which  that  can  the  largest  rivers  on  the  globe.  The  rivers 
be  drawn,  from  south-west  to  north-east^   of  China,  says  Williams,  are  her  glory, 
it  3,350  miles  long.  The  length  from  east  and  no  country  can  compare  with  her 
to  west  is  about  77  degrees  of  long.,  and  for  natural  facilities  of  inland  navigation. 
the  width  about  40.    The  area  of  this  The    next  two  largest  rivers  are  the 
▼mat  region,  as  estimated  by  McCulloch,   Aneour  and  the  Tanm.     The  Yang-tse- 
after  a  most  careful  examination  of  the   kiang  is  the  largest  river  of  China.    It 
best    authorities,   is  fixed  at  5,300,000   is  about  3,000  miles  long.    The  Yellow 
square  miles ;  which,  says  Mr.  Williams.   River  is  about  2,200  miles  long.    The 
it  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  usual  Yang-tse-kiang  is  navigable  nearly  2,000 
sum  of   3,010,400  square  miles.    The   miles    for    boats,  and  for  ships  of  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  empire  is  12,550  largest  size,  some  300  or  400  miles.  The 
miles,  or  about  half  the  circumference   river  is  very  deep.     It  is  found  to  be 
of  the  globe.     The  entire  line  of  sea-  over  120  feet  deep  300  miles  from  the 
coast  is  3.350  miles.    The  area  of  the   sea.    Its  banks  are  not  inundated  to  any 
Chinese  Empire  comprises  about  one-   great  extent  by  freshets.    The  tides  are 
third  of  that  of  the  whole  continent,  and   perceptible  400  miles.    The  tributaries 
about  one-tenth  of  the  habitable  globe,   are  very  numerous  and  advantageously 
The  Chinese  Empire  is  nearly  a  third  distributed ;  so  that  the  river  drains  a 
larger  than  the  entire  territory  of  the   basin  of  750,000  square  miles. 
United  States.  The  Yellow    River   drains    a  basin 

The  Chinese  themselves,  who  have  an  nearly  as  large ;  but  it  is  a  rapid,  turbid, 
immense  number  of  books  on  the  ceo-  furious  stream,  only  navigable  by  steam- 
graphyof  the  empire,  divide  it  into  three  ers.  which  the  Chinese  have  not.  The 
principal  divisions :  cities  on  its  banks  are  constantly  in  dan- 

1.  The  Eighteen  Provinces,  or  China  ger  of  being  submerged.  The  disas- 
Proper.  trous    overflowings  of  the  river  are  a 

2.  Manchuria,  or  all  the  north-eastern  perpetual  source  of  expenditure  to  the 
part  of  the  empire,  extending  west  to  government,  and  of  peril  and  calamity 
about  the  meridian  of  Peking.  to  the  people. 

3.  Colonial  Possessions,  including  Mon-  Without  a  further  description  of  indi- 
goHa,  Koko-nor,  Thibet,  and  all  other  vidual  rivers  in  China,  it  is  sufficient  to 
parts  not  mentioned  above.  say,  that  numerous    large  rivers    flow 

China  Proper  has  an  area  of  about  through  the  country,  eaoh  some  hundreds 

S 000,000  of  square  miles ;  or  it  is  about  of  miles  in  length,  draining  vast  regions 
m  size  of  our  states  east  of  the  Rocky  of  country,  unsurpassed  infertility.  Their 
Mountains.  banks  are  lined  with  populous  cities  and 

About  half  of  the  whole  surface  of  towns. 
China  Proper  is  very  mountainous.   The       The  lakes  of  China  are  comparatively 
aofth-eastern  portion  is  called  the  Great  few  and  small,  the  largest^  the  Tung- 
Plain,  extending  from  the  great  wall  ting  Hu,  being  only  220  miles  in  cur- 
north  of  Peking,  700  miles,  to  the  30th  cumference. 

parallel  of  N.  latitude.    This  vast  plain       The  ooasts  of  China  are  lined  through- 
is  the  richest  portion  of  China,  and  is  out  with  multitudes  of  islands  and  rocky 
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islets.  Towards  the  north  they  are  low  and  continued'  by  bridges  over  riven, 
and  full  of  shoals.  There  are  compara-  The  entire  wall  is  said  to  have  been 
lively  few  pood  harbors.  completed  in  ten  years,  without  the  for- 

Public  Works  of  China. — These  are  ced  labor  of  the  people, 
very  remarkable,*  and  partake  more  of  The  next  great  puolic  work  of  China 
the  useful  than  of  the  beautiful.  They  is  the  Grand  Canal,  or  Chab-ho,  as  the 
exhibit^  however,  in  their  construction,  a  Chinese  call  h\  that  is,  River  of  Flood* 
lack  of  science  and  skill,  which  we  gates ;  also  Yun-ho,Transit  River.  Con- 
might  expect  in  a  semi-enlightened  race,  sidering  by  whom  and  when  this  great 
The  great  wall  naturally  attracts  atten-  work  was  constructed,  it  reflects  the 
tion  first.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese  highest  credit  upon  the  Chinese  nation 
Wanli-Chang,  or  Myriad-mile  Wall.  It  It  connects  Peking  with  Canton,  audit 
was  built  by  Tsin  Chi-kwongti,  about  fords  an  easy  communication  to  man? 
220  B.  C,  in  order  to  protect  his  domin-  other  large  places,  with  the  great  capital 
ions  from  the  northern  tribes.  It  begins  The  canal  properly  commences  at  Lio- 
on  the  coast  of  Shanghai-wei,  in  lat.  40°  sing-chan,  in  Shantung,  in  lat.  37c  N. 
4'  N.  As  seen  by  Lord  Jocelyn  from  ana  long.  116°  E..  though  the  northern 
the  English  ships,  it  appears  as  "  scaling  extremity  is  usually  placed  at  Tientan- 
the  precipices  and  topping  the  craggy  fu,  near  Peking,  f  The  canal,  in  many 
hills  of  the  country,  wnich  have  along  places  is  only  a  natural  river  modified 
the  coast  a  most  desolate  appearance.7'  and  regulated  by  sluices  and  embank- 
Before  terminating  it  runs  along  the  ments.  There  is  a  current  constantly 
shore  several  miles,  and  finally  stops  on  flowing.  The  canal  crosses  the  Yellow 
the  beach  near  a  long  reef.  At  its  gates  river  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  or 
are  garrisons  and  trading  marts.  In  rather  flows  into  it  -  for  the  artificial 
some  parts  it  is  double,  a  second  wall  level  on  both  sides  is  much  above  the 
branching  off,  inclosing  a  tract  of  natural.  The  canal  runs  nearly  parallel 
country,  and  returning  to  the  main  wall  with  the  Hoang-ho  for  more  than  one 
again.  The  entire  length  of  the  wall,  hundred  miles.  The  crossing  of  tbt 
as  estimated  by  McCulloch,  is  1,250  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River  is  a  matter  of 
miles.  The  construction  is  not  uniform  some  difficulty ;  for  the  canal  on  beta 
throughout  its  whole  extent  The  east-  sides  being  higher  than  the  river,  its 
em  part  is  generally  composed  of  a  waters  rush  down  into  it  "  like  a  mill- 
mound  of  earth  and  pebbles,  faced  with  race."f  To  pass  from  the  canal  to  tin 
masonry,  supported  on  a  coping  of  stone,  river  is  easy ;  but  to  enter  the  canal 
the  whole  being  about  25  feet  thick  at  again  is  extremely  difficult.  The  Chi- 
the  base,  and  15  at  the  top,  and  of  a  nese  have  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coo- 
height  varying  from  15  to  30  feet.  The  structing  locks  for  canals.  The  boats  en- 
top  is  terraced  with  tiles?  and  defended  tering  the  canal  have  to  be  dragged  up  the 
by  a  slight  parapet,  the  thinness  of  which  rapid  current,  at  the  entrance,  by  menu 
has  been  taken  as  a  proof  that  cannon  of  ropes  attached  to  immense  windlassei 
were  unknown  at  the  time  it  was  erected,  worked  at  the  head  of  the  rapids. 
There  are  brick  towers  at  intervals,  The  crossing  of  the  Hoang-ho  is  a  mat- 
some  of  them  more  than  40  feet  high,  ter  of  so  much  difficulty  that  it  is  never 
but  generally  a  little  less.  They  are  not  undertaken  without  a  certain  round  of  re* 
built  upon  the  wall,  but  are  independent  ligious  ceremonies.  Mr.  Barrow  in  hit 
structures,  usually  about  40  feet  square  work  says  that  the  boatmen  in  every 
at  the  base,  diminishing  to  30  at  the  top.  boat  sacrifice  a  fowl  and  a  pis,  or  sons 
At  particular  spots  they  are  of  two  stories,  other  animals,  and  daub  the  blood  and 
and  then  they  are  about  50  feet  high.*  hair  upon  the  principal  parts  of  the 
According  to  M.  Gerbillon,  the  Great  vessel.  When  they  arrive  at  the  middle 
Wall  beyond  the  Yellow  River  to  its  ex-  of  the  stream,  the  captain  pours  out  upoa 
tremity,  is  chiefly  a  mound  of  earth  or  the  waters  an  oblation  of  spirits,  oil  sao; 
gravel  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  only  rice,  meats,  &c,  to  the  Dragon  King, 
occasional  towers  of  brick,  and  gateways  while  a  man  at  his  side  beats  a  goaf 
of  stone.  violently,  and  others  burn  fire-crackeri 

The  Chinese  wall  is  carried  over  the   and  gilt-paper.    On  reaching  the  owe- 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  down  site  «de  of  the  stream,  the  Dragon  King 

their  steep  sides  into  the  deepest  valleys, 

*™„,  _  r  J^  t  William^ China,  vol.  Up.  17, 

*W10Uau'«Ckia*,T«l.l,H>.««7.  t  Davto*  Cbiaa,v3.  L,  f.  Mi. 
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if  again  addressed  in  a  volley  of  crackers,   is  the  case  with  most  things  in  China,  the 
M  a  token  of  thanks  for  his  propitious   roads  are  not  well  repaired.77* 
aid,  and  the  captain  and  crew  feast  on       Passes  through    the  mountains  have 
the    offerings — undoubtedly    the    most  been  cut  in  many  parts  of  China  to  fa- 
agreeable  part  of  the  whole  ceremony,      cilitate  transit.     Three  mountain  passes 

The  canal  between  the  Yellow  and  traverse  the  Nan-ling  mountain ;   one, 
Blue  rivers,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  is   north  of  Canton,  according  to  Sir  Geo. 
constructed  on  the  top  of  an  artificial   Staunton,  rises  8,000  feet  above  the  sea ; 
embankment  kept  together  by  walls  of  yet  vast  quantities  of  goods  are  conveyed 
■tone,  except  near  the  commencement,   over  this  pass  from  Canton  to  the  inte- 
where  an  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  river  is    rior  by  coolies  or  porters.    The  Pe-ling 
used.     The  canal  is  thus  elevated  about  and  Ta-pa-ling  ranges  of  mountains  are 
80  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,   overcome  by  an  artificial  road,   some- 
in  some  parts.  It  is  about  200  feet  wide,   times  conducting  over  yawning  cliffs,  by 
and  has  a  current  of  about  3  miles  an  means  of  arches,  and  sometimes  deeply 
hour.    The  route  is  along  the  lowest  (lis-   cut  through  high  mountains,  the  length  of 
tricts  so  as  to  drain  the  country  as  much  the  whole  road  being  150  miles.   In  short, 
at    possible.    Several  large  towns  and  whenever  intercourse  is  found  expedient 
cities  are  situated  along  its  banks;  but  between  any  two  parts  of  China,  no  natur- 
being  lower  than  the  canal  are  in  con-  al  impediments  have  been  suffered  to  ob- 
atant  danger  of  being  submerged.    The  struct  communication.  The  Chinese  have 
repair  of  the  embankments  annually  de-  found  no  labor,  expense,  or  impediments, 
Bands  a  vast  expenditure  of  the  govern-  too  gigantic  to  bo  undertaken. 
ment  The  portion  of  the  canal  between       General  Appearance  of  the  Coun- 
fhe  Yellow  and  Blue  rivers  was  con-  try. — The  districts  on  the  sea-coast,  says 
•tracted  in  the  7th  century  by  the  prin-   Mr.  Gutzlaff,t  are  generally  the  best  in- 
ces  of  the  Tang  dynasty ;  all  that  part  habited  and  richest ;  the  tracts  along  the 
north  of  the  Yellow  river  was  made  by   Blue  river  the  most  fertile.     Large  and 
the  Mongols  in  the  13th  century;  and   flourishing  cities  are  found  only  where 
the  extreme  southern  portion,  that  is,   a    ready    water    communication    with 
from  the  Blue  river  to  the  southern  termi-  other  parts  of  the  empire  can  be  car- 
Has  at  Hang-chou-fu,  wa%  completed  by   ried  on.    The  greatest  sameness  exists. 
the  Chinese  under  the  Mine:  dynasty,  in   In  the  larger  ones  are  a  few  well-paved 
the  14th  century.    The  entire  length  of  streets,  lined  with  shops ;  but  the  greater 
the  Imperial  Canal  of  China  is  650  miles,   part  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  usu- 
or  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Erie   ally  about  eight  feet  wide,  extremely 
Canal,  but  its  great  width  cannot  be   filthy,  and  planted  with  mere   hovels, 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  canal.   The  suburbs  of  many  cities  are  much 
In  some  places  the  excavations  to  obtain  larger  than  the  cities  themselves  ;  and 
a  level  are  70  feet;  and  the  embank-  it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  to  see  an 
ments  are   100  feet   thick.      There  is  immense  walled  space,  with  no  houses, 
much  rudeness  exhibited  in  the  con-   where  formerly  a  city  stood.    Villages 
•traction,  but  still  the  object  of  the  canal  and  hamlets  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
k  fully  attained.      There   are  several   ance  at  a  distance,  usually  embowered 
ether  canals  in  China,  but  there  is  little  among  trees,  between  which  the  white- 
known  concerning  them.  Many  of  them  washed  houses  look  prettily,  but  on  en- 
were  made  less  for  commercial  than  for  tering  them,  one  sees  nothing  but  a  heap 
draining  purposes.    One,  for  carrying  off  of  houses   irregularly  thrown  together, 
the  waters  of  the  Yellow  river,,  is  100  the  outside  fair  to  behold,  but  the  inside 
miles  long.  without  furniture  or  comforts^  and  more 

The  public  roads  of  China  are  not  en-  filthy  even  than  a  stable.  This,  says  Mr. 
tirely  neglected.  M.  De  Gui^nes,  who  Gutzlaff,  does  not  apply  to  one  district 
traveled  600  leagues  in  China,  says,  only,  but  it  is  common  to  most.  -Every 
that  he  found  many  good  roads,  most  of  thing  in  the  villages  presents  an  appear- 
them  wide  and  planted  with  trees,  though  ance  of  general  decay,  for  a  Chinaman 
Bot  generally  paved.  In  some  parts  he  seldom  repairs  his  house  before  it  is  di- 
found  paved  roads  in  good  condition.  The  lapidated.  Elegance  or  ornament  or- 
loads  about  Peking  are  paved  with  stone  derly  arrangement^  or  grandeur  oi  de- 
llabs,  and  kept  in  good  order.     "  Gene-  #  voyage.  *  Peking,  roi.  il,  p.  ail 

rally  speaking,  however/'  says  he,  "as  t cwn* opened,  vol. l,  pp. *7-a 


• 
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sign,  cleanliness  or  comfort,  is  almost  seen  from  the  hill-tops  in  China;  nor 
unknown*  in  Chinese  houses,  cities,  or  are  coaches,  steamers,  or  rail-road  cars 
gardens.  seen  crossing  the  landscapes.} 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country,       Population. — The  subject  of  the  pop- 
says  Mr.  Williams,  is  perhaps  as  much  ulation  of  China  is  one  upon  which  great 
modified  by  labor  of  man  in  China  as  in   difference  of  opinion  exists.     China  has 
England,  but  the  appearance  of  a  land-   long  been  generally  believed  to  be  the 
scape  in  the  two  countries  is  unlike,   most  densely  peopled  country  of  any  of 
Whenever  water  is  available  canals  and   considerable  extent  on  the  globe,  and 
streams  are  dug  or  led  upon  the  rice  this  opinion,  most  probably  correct,  is 
fields,  and  this  kind  of  grain  allows  few   the  result  of  the  impression  made  udoo 
or  no  trees  to  grow.    The  fields  are  di-  the  minds  of  all  who  have  visited  tnat 
vided  by  raised  banksj  which  serve  for  celebrated  country.    The  Jesuit  SemeJo, 
pathways,  and  assist  in  confining  the   who  resided  in  Cnina  22  years,  remarks 
water  when  let  in  upon  the   growing  that  the  vast  numbers  of  people  to  be 
crop.    The  bounds  of  other  fields  are   met  with  constantly,   not  only  in  the 
denoted  by  heaps  of  stones  or  other  land-  towns  and  cities,  but  on  the  highways, 
marks.     There  are  no  walls,  fences,  or  is  very  surprising.     "  On  the  highways,'' 
hedgerows.      Although  the  fields   and   says  he,  "  there  is  at  all  times  as  large  a 
gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out,  yet  there   crowd  as  is  usually  to  be  met  with  os 
appears  in  them  little  attention  to  ele-   some  great  festival  or  public  occasion.77 
gance  or  pleasure.   The  gardens  are  few,   All  travelers  are  struck  with  the  inl- 
and a  Chinese   grandee  delights   more   mense  population  of  China ;  and  though 
in  artificial  landscapes,  laid  out  in  a  small   estimates  are  exceedingly  various,  there 
compass,  than  in  an  extensive  park  or  a  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  high- 
flower  garden.   The  Chinese  are  decided-  est  are  not  improbable.     No  census  of 
ly  utilitarian.    The  grandeur  of  natural  the  entire  empire  has  been  taken  for  40 
scenery  is  in  many  parts  of  China  as  years,  that  of  181 2  being  the  latest    We 
striking  as  in  many  parts  of  the  world,   condense  the  following  table  from  ooe 
Mountain  crags,   rivulets,  and  valleys,   given  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  work  on 
both  picturesque  and  romantic,  are  found   China,  which  he  says  was  derived  "  from 
in  most  of  the  provinces.     Commanding  the    best    sources    accessible    to    for- 
situations  are  chosen  for  temples  and  eigners:" 

pagodas,  the  haunts  of  gross  superstition   c,„ua  0F  TH,  mnmTm  FBOv,hci.,  o.  csm 
and  idolatry  ;  and  these  are  not  only  m-  proper,  for  1818. 

habited  by  the  priests  and  idols,  but  they  Av'g*  popd*. 

serve  likewise  for  taverns,  theatres,  pub-      -    ■  ****•-        **«?"i-         ^    . 


ProviooM.  aq.  miln.  writ*. 

lie  halls  and    gambling  houses.    "The  Cninii 58,949 475 r^wifi 

building  of  houses  is  regulated  by  law,  Shantung 65,104 444 JJiJj&JJ 

the  dimensions  being  prescribed.  Public  Honan 65,404 4«o «,ai7jTi 

halls  have  little  to  recommend   them.  Kiangau 44,500 850 38^S*S 

The  Chinese  were  never  great  architects;  ^fo0^1;; ; ; ; ;  7ti&;::::a5::::::  &o*£ 

they  can  erect  dwellings,  not  palaccs.f  Chekiang 39,150 671 2&25&.7K 

A  lofty,  solitary  pagoda,  an  extensive  ^hki^n £0450 S89 H'*"-4* 


temple  shaded  by  trees  in  the  opening  Hunan......!..     74,380. ~ III J5i!!mi  immjc 

of  a  valley  or  on  a  hill-side,  or  boats   shenai 67,400 153 10«,07'?5 

moving  in  every  direction  through  nar-  |^heB.;;;;;;  .Sfc-rS:"::.  *m£« 

row  creeks  or  on   broad  streamy  are   Kwongtung....    79,456 941 19,174,«I 

some  of  the  peculiar  lineaments  ot  Chi-   5won*81 2HX £2 HilS 

r       XT  Kwetchan 64,554 8S 5^HB,Slff 

nese  scenery.    No  imposing  mansions  Yunnan 107,969 51 53iiJtt 

are  found  on  the  skirts  of  towns,  for  the   Shingking —    — *>!<?*** 

people  huddle  together  in  hamlets  and      Totals ^j^ ^ S6t,447,W 

villages  for  mutual  aid  and  security. 

No  tapering  spires  pointing  out  the  rural  This  table,  derived  from  the  highe* 
church,  nor  towers,  pillars,  domes  or  sources,  and  confirmed  by  most  trarelert 
steeples  in  the  eities,  indicating  build-  in  China,  presents,  nevertheless,  some 
ings  of  public  utility,  rise  above  the  low  very  astonishing,  if  not  incredible  re- 
level  of  dun  tiled  roofs.  No  meadows  or  suite.  The  first  province  named  is  less 
pastures  containing  herds  and  flocks  are  in  size  than  our  State  of  Michigan;  tftd 

*  William*,  toL  L,  p.  35.        t  CvUlaff.  X  WiWajM. 
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yet  its  population  is  greater  than  that  of  of  Lord  Macartney,  who  was  ambassador 
the  whole  United  States !  If  all  the  peo-  to  China  from  England,  rests  on  Chinese 
pie  in  the  United  States,  at  the  present  authority.  The  census  of  1812,  as  given 
time,  were  to  settle  in  Michigan,  that  above,  was  considered  by  Drs.  Morrison 
state  would  not  be  jas  populous,  accord-  and  Bridgman.  who  must  be  ranked 
ing  to  the  above  table,  as  the  single  among  the  highest  authorities,  as  "the 
province  of  Chihli,  in  China,  which  pro-  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been  given  of 
rince  is  smaller  than  Michigan  by  about  the  population ." 

2000  square  miles !  One  comparison  Those  who  object  to  this  great  nopula- 
more :  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  which  tion,  do  so  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
is  only  about  the  size  of  Ohio,  has.  by  well-known  vanity  of  the  Chinese  would 
the  above  tabfo.  a  population  of  about  naturally  induce  them  to  exaggerate 
one  and  a  half  times  tnat  of  the  entire  their  numbers  as  much  as  possible  be- 
United  States !    Can  it  be  ?  fore  foreigners ;  but  we  doubt  very  much 

Mr.  McCulloch,  who  never  saw  Chi-  this  alleged  vanity  of  the  Chinese.  We 
na,  is  disposed  to  doubt  all  the  state-  doubt  whether  they  are  more  vain  than 
ments  made  by  the  most  eminent  trav-  other  nations.  They  are  said  to  regard 
elers,  and  by  men  who  have  lived  many  all  other  people — all  foreigners — as  bar- 
years  in  China.  Mr.  S.  W.  Williams,  barians.  But  did  not  the  Romans  do  the 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  China,  ana  same  ?  Did  not  the  Greeks  regard  all 
has  written  the  latest  work  on  that  conn-  others  as  barbarians  ?  Assuredly  the 
try,  censures  McCulloch,  Make  Brun,  Greeks  must  have  possessed  quite  as 
tbe  compilers  of  the  Encyclopedia  Amer-  much,  if  not  more,  vanity  than  the  Chi- 
icana,  and  others,  for  their  rejection  of  nese,  to  enable  them  to  regard  even  the 
the  census,  as  given  by  the  Chinese  Romans  as  barbarians. 
themselves,  and  by  European  residents  The  argument  against  the  Chinese  cen- 
of  China.  "  It  is  very  easy."  says  he,  sus,  then,  derived  from  their  national 
"  lor  foreigners  to  say  that  they  do  not  vanity,  is  a  poor  one.  The  Chinese  have 
believe  these  censuses — to  sit  in  their  just  as  much  right  to  be  vain  as  any 
studies  in  Europe  and  contemptuously  other  nations— even  the  French  and 
reject  the  researches  and  investigations    English. 

of  the  Chinese  and  of  travelers  in  China,  The  fact  is.  that  the  censuses,  as  that  of 
at  the  same  time  that  they  give  no  au-  1812,  and  otners  taken  by  the  Chinese 
thorities  for  their  assertions.  If  the  government,  were  not  intended  for  the 
Chinese  censuses  are  worth  but  little  public  eye ;  they  were  taken;  moreover, 
compared  with  those  taken  in  European  under  circumstances  which  would 
states,  they  are  better  than  the  guesses  greatly  tend  to  render  them  too  small 
of  foreigners  who  have  never  been  in  rather  than  too  large ;  for,  the  people 
the  country,  or  who  have  traveled  only  in  China  have  ever  endeavored,  as  the 
partially  in  it."*  people  now  do  and  have  done  in  all 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  some  of  Spanish  countries,  to  cause  as  small  a 
the  most  trustworthy  censuses  of  China,  number  to  be  registered  as  possible, 
taken  at  different  periods,  as  collected  by  hoping  thereby  to  escape  a  heavy  "  con- 
Mr.  Williams :  tribution  "  to  be  levied  on  them  by  the 

dm* or  government    Dr.  Morrison  says:  "We 

_  A^*?mm  Cnmm'         *<***<»•    know,  from  several  authorities,  that  the 

•tor,DeGnigne^..:;:;.    \^::vJg^j^  people  are  in  the  habit  of  diminishing 


Lome  Repository 1753 !.....' 103, 050,060  rather  than  increasing  their  numbers  in 

wSfSS^mCbiaM9W9^klSSl iS'JX'SJ  their  reports  to  government."      "One 

IMGuigne* 1780 903,010,477  r      j   •  n  »c-   nr-u: - 

"        I76i 205,393,053  reason  for  doing  so,"  says  Mr.  W  imams, 

Aferatain,  Orosier,  De  Guig-  j  1788        1W  314,553  "  is,  among  others,  that  the  local  authori- 

ci^*ii;i»rttory;'Toi:i::   1790.'.'.'.'.'.' i^Wn?  ties  may  P**6*  the  difference  in  the 

fir.  MorrUoo 1793 307,467 ,400  taxes  assessed  for  collection  from  their 

!fill!IflS2f?;" .-••  >17W 333,000,000  districts."     Again,  says  Mr.  Williams: 

^^._.^ry,..T.!;.l:  1 181» 369,407,183  «The  distances  in  miles  between  places 

given  in  Chinese  books,  correspond  very 

The  statements  of  Dr.  Morrison  were   wen  with  the  real  distances ;  the  num. 

taken  by  him  from  Chinese  works.  That  ber  of  districts,  towns,  and  villages  in 

♦  William.'.  China,  toI.  l.,p.215.  ^^.^^^^te^ "L^*! 

t  Ha  lived  twenty  yean  in  Cain*  m  their  local  and  general  topographical 
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works,  agree  with  the  actual  examina-  the  square  mile.  But  astonishing  ai 
tion,  i>  far  as  it  can  be  made,  Why  such  a  dense  population  may  j  seem, ,  it ji 
should  their  censuses,  then,  be  charged  not  entirely  without  a  parallel,  tapt 
with  falsehood  and  gross  error,  when,  Wilkes,  in  his  "  Exploring  ^I***W 
however  much  we  may  doubt  them,  we  states  that  the  population  of  one  ot  tne 
cannot  disprove  them,  and  when  the  Figi  islands  was  over  1,000  per  squaw 
weight  of  evidence  derived  from  actual  mile.  Lord  North's  Island,  one  ot  U» 
observation  rather  confirms  them  than  Pelew  group,  has  400  to  the  squaw 
otherwise  ?  "  *  mile. 

The  three  censuses,  of  those  we  have  Animals  op  China. — The  densenew 
given  above,  deserving  of  the  most  credit,  0f  the  population  has  long  since  entirely 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  those  of  driven  out  all  wild  quadrupeds ;  ana 
1753,  1792,  and  1812.  From  1753  to  there  are  also  few  domestic  ones,  such 
1792,  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  there  as  are  found  in  European  countries, 
was  an  increase  of  104,636,882,  or  about  Beasts  of  burden  are  in  a  great  degree 
two-and-a-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  superseded  by  the  means  of  transport 
During  that  period  China  enjoyed  unin-  aflorded  by  the  numerous  rivers  and 
terrupted  peace,  under  the  strong  and  canals,  and  by  the  coolies  or  porters,  a 
able  government  of  Kienlung.  From  ciass  of  athletic  men,  who  take  the 
1792  to  1812  there  was  an  increase  of  place  of  animals  in  carrying  burdens 
54,126,679,  or  not  quite  one  per  cent.  and  in  dragging  boats.  Animals  art 
per  annum,  for  the  period  of  twenty  excluded,  to  leave  more  food  for  men. 
years.  If  the  population  has  increased  There  are  no  meadows  for  feeding  cattle:  • 
at  the  same  rate  only  since  1812,  the  but  the  entire  soil  is  used  in  raising  food 
present  population  of  China  Proper  must  for  the  inhabitants.  Wild  caU  are  some- 
exceed  450,000,000.  What  the  popula-  times  caught,  and  are  considered  a  great 
tion  of  the  entire  empire  is,  including  dainty.  Monkeys  are  found  in  the  south- 
Manchuria,"  Hi,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia,  ern  provinces.  What  few  hones  and 
there  are  no  data  upon  which  to  rest  any  asses  are  found  in  China  are  small, 
thing  but  a  conjecture.  and  very  inferior  in  every  respect.  The 

One  amongf  many  reasons  for  so  dense  buffalo  is  sometimes  used  in  plowing, 
a  population  in  China  is,  that  emigration  Dromedaries  are  used  between  Peking 
to  foreign  countries  is  forbidden  by  law,  ami  Tartary.  There  are  also  hogs,  goak 
and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  and  sheep.  There  is  but  one  variety « 
where  the  laws  are  more  rigidly  en-  dogs  in  the  country,  an  animal  about 
forced.  That  the  soil  of  China  is  capa-  0ne  foot  high  and  two  long,  resembling 
ble  of  supporting  so  great  a  population  a  small  spaniel.  Rats  are  very  abundant, 
it  is  easy  to  show.  It  is  estimated  that  and  furnish  the  common  people  with 
in  China  Proper  there  are  812,000,000  of  meat.  They  are  very  large,  and destrao- 
acres  of  arable  land,  or  2%  acres  to  an  tive  to  crops. 

individual.  The  lands  are  very  fertile,  Of  the  birds  in  China,  there  arejtl* 
and  in  some  of  the  provinces  two  crops  eagle,  the  falcon,  the  magpie,  crowi, 
of  rice  are  raised  in  one  year,  besides  a  sparrows,  cormorants,  curlews,  quaili, 
crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  tur-  larks,  pheasants,  pigeons,  the  rice-bin^ 
nips,  and  other  vegetables.  The  Chinese,  and  many  species  of  aquatic  birds, 
too,  are  proverbially  industrious.  Cormorants  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for 

The  enormous  population  of  China,  as  catching  fish.  The  falcon  is  imperial 
given  above,  when  compared  with  that  property,  and  the  magpie  is  sacred  ti 
of  other  countries,  is  truly  astonishing,  the  reigning  family. 
Lucca  is  the  most  densely  populated  Ft^A  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
state  in  all  Europe,  there  being  400  to  f00d  of  the  Chinese,  and  great  care  il 
the  square  mile.  Belgium  has  321,  and  taken  in  raising  them  in  artificial  fish- 
Lombardy  260  to  the  square  mile ;  Eng-  ponds.  The  gold  and  silver  fishes  art 
land,  241,  and  France  223.  But  look  at  kept  in  glass  globes  as  ornament*, 
the  preceding  table,  and  it  will  be  seen  Among  the  fish  eaten  are  the  cod,  star- 
that  some  of  the  provinces  of  China  have  ge0n.  mullet,  carp,  perch,  sea-bream, 
a  population  of  850,  705,  and  671  inhabi-  &c#  •'  crab-fish  and  oysters  are  common 
tants  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  the   on  the  coast. 

average  for  the  whole  country  is  268  to       The  larger  species  of  reptiles  are  un- 
•  WuiiMM»»  china  vol.  L,  p.  ai5.  known  in  China.     Frogs,  lizards,  and 
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froth-water  tortoises  are  common.  Ve-  which  incloses  three  kernels  all  coated 
nomous  serpents  are  very  rare.  The  in-  with  tallow,  themselves  containing  an 
H€t$  of  China  are  numerous.  The  silk-  oil  much  used  for  the  lamp,  while  the 
worm  is  the  most  important,  affording  tallow  is  converted  into  candles.  There 
employment  and  riches  to  thousands  of  is  also  the  varnish  tree,  resembling  the 
the  inhabitants.  The  Chinese  excel  all  ash,  exuding  a  valuable  essential  oil, 
other  nations  in  rearing  the  silkworm,  which  produces  a  cutaneous  disease,  if 
Hie  northern  and  western  provinces  are  dropped  upon  the  skin.  The  camphor 
terribly  afflicted  by  the  plague  of  swarms  laurel  is  another  very  valuable  tree  of 
of  locusts.  Their  voracity  is  such  that  China,  producing  large  quantities  of 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  occasion  camphor.  The  tree  called  by  the  Chi- 
so  much  destruction  as  to  reduce  thou-  nese  kwan-lon,  contains  a  pith  which 
sands  of  the  people  to  starvation.  Scor-  when  ground  is  an  excellent  substitute 
ptons  and  centipedes  are  abundant,  for  flour.  A  species  of  sycamore  is  also 
spiders  are  numerous ;  one  species  is  common,  the  rind  of  which  affords  an 
rery  large,  and  devours  small  birds  after  excellent  paper. 

witching  them  in  their  webs  construct-  The  great  plant  of  China  is  the  tea 
id  on  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is  pe-  shrub,  called  by  the  natives,  cha.  It 
suliar  to  China.  Butterflies  of  gigantic  grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  re- 
size and  brilliant  colors  abound  in  the  sembles  the  myrtle :  the  flower  is  com- 
teighborhood  of  Canton.  There  is  a  kind  pared  by  some  writers  to  the  small  white 
sf  bee,  called  the  white-wax  bee.  fur-  hedge  roses.  The  plant  will  grow  in 
lishing  the  whole  nation  with  wax.  the  most  sterile  places,  but  the  quality 
srhich  it  deposits  on  a  particular  kind  of  the  leaf  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the 
ft  tree,  furnished  by  the  natives  with  age  of  the  plant.  The  best  leaves  are 
•attt  to  attract  the  insect.  Fireflies  are  taken  from  plants  three  years  old. 
jommon.  White  ants  are  also  numer-  The  leaves  are  gathered  three  times  a 
as  and  troublesome.  The  Chinese  eat  year,  in  the  early  spring,  in  the  begin- 
nany  kinds  of  insects,  as  locusts,  grass-  ning  and  in  the  end  of  summer.  Euro- 
•Sppers,  ground-grubs,  and  silkworms.*  pean  botanists  have  been  able  to  dis- 
Vegetable  Productions.  —  Many  tinguish  only  two  species  of  the  tea- 
pecies  of  pine,  cypress  and  yew,  exist  plant>  those  producing  the  black  and  the 
B  China,  and  furnish  a  large  proportion  green  tea;  but  the  Chinese  enumerate, 
£  timber  and  fuel.  China  may,  how-  in  their  books,  as  many  hundreds.  It  is 
rror,  be  said  to  be  a  very  poorly  tim-  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  dif- 
lered  country,  and  is,  indeed,  remark-  ferent  sorts  are  distinct  species  or  mere 
ibfo  for  not  containing  any  very  large  varieties.  It  is  believed  by  Loureiro, 
fees.  Timber  is  scarce.  The  pines  are  Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  that  all  the 
■nail.  The  larch  is  common  on  the  hills,  differences  in  the  plant  are  the  result  of 
Vbe  juniper  and  thuja  are  found  in  gar-  difference  of  culture.  Pruning  the  plants 
[ens.  #  The  oak  is  seldom  seen;  the  fir-  to  increase  the  quantity  of  leaves  pre- 


supplying  its  place  on  the  hills.  The  vents  it  from  exceeding  4,  5,  or  6  feet 

rillow  is  common  in  all  parts  of  China,  in  height ;  but  in  Assam,  where  it  is 

nd  grows  to  a  considerable  size.    The  found  wild,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  30 

hestnut,  walnut,  and  hazlenut,  are  all  feet.    The  soil  most  favorable  to  the 

mod  in  China,  affording  tolerable  fruit,  growth  of  the  plant  is  a  rich  sandy  earth, 

lie  took-fruit  (artocarpus)  is  common  at  with  a  large  proportion   of  vegetable 

Santon.    There  are  many  species  of  the  mould ;  and  hill-sides,  with  a  good  ex- 

suiian  or  fig-tree.    A  species  of  mul-  posure,  and  a  supply  of  water,  are  the 

•Try  furnishes  materials  for  the  manu-  best  situations.     There  are  very  few 

icture  of  paper.     Hemp  is  cultivated ;  large  tea  plantations  in  China ;  each  lit- 

Iso  the  castor-oil  plant.    Palms,  laurel,  tie  farmer  raises  a  few  shrubs,  and  sells 

■sjsia,  and  caper  trees  are  common,  es-  the  leaves  to  large  dealers  in  tne  article, 

•oiaily  in  the  south ;  also  the  banana,  The  knowledge  of  the  tea-plant  cannot 

ISAra,    orange,  papaw,    cocoa,    litchi.  be  traced  back,  in  China,  farther  than 

itch,  apricot,  vine,  pomegranate,  and  A.  D.  "350 ;  and  its  general  introduction 

lUow  tree,  which  resembles  the  birch,  does  not  date  prior  to  about  A.  D.  800. 

be  fruit  of  the  tallow-tree  grows  in  The  camphor  tree  of  China  affords 

torches,  inclosed  in  a  brown  capsule,  both  timber  and  gum  for  exportation  and 

♦  wuiiMM'f  China.,  roi.  in  pp.  M7-S75.  domestic  use.    The  tree  itself  is  large, 
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and  furnishes  excellent  planks,  beams  by  them  as  a  panacea.  Ginger  is  cuiti- 
and  boards  for  building.  The  gum  is  vated  through  all  the  interior.  The  aloe 
procured  from  the  branches,  leaves,  and  is  common  near  Canton.  The  date  palm 
chips,  by  first  soaking  them  in  water  un-  is  unknown  in  China.  The  rattan  is  said 
til  the  liquid  becomes  saturated  with  it>  to  be  a  native  of  China,  but  this  is  doubt- 
when  it  is  turned  out  into  an  earthen  ed  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  thinks  that  it 
basin  to  coagulate.  It  is  then  placed  in  is  imported  for  use  from  Borneo.  Rhu- 
an  iron  vessel  in  alternate  layers  with  barb  is  abundant,  and  the  Chinese  be- 
fine  earth,  and  over  which,  when  filled,  lieve  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  de- 
another  basin  is  luted,  after  placing  pendent  upon  them  alone  for  this  valua- 
some  mint  upon  the  top  to  hinder  the  ble  purgative — that  foreigners  are  forced 
clayey  particles  from  ascending ;  on  ap-  to  resort  to  China  to  procure  this  onhf 
plying  a  slow  heat  the  camphor  sublimes  means  of  relieving  themselves  of  an 
into  the  upper  vessel.  It  comes  to  mar-  otherwise  irremediable  costiveness.  This 
ket  in  a  crude  state,  and  is  usually  re-  was  actually,  says  Mr.  Williams,  the 
fined  in  Europe  *  argument  used  by  Commissioner  Lin, 

The  bamboo,  a  plant  belonging  to  the   when  recommending  certain  restrictive 
grass  tribe,  is  of  most  extensive  use  in    regulations  to  be  imposed  upon  the  for- 
China.     It  is  cultivated  about  villages  for  eign  trade,  because  he  supposed  that 
its  pleasant  shade  and  beauty,  and  a  grove   merchants  from  abroad  would  be  com- 
furnishes  from  year  to  year  culms  of  all  pelled  to  buy    rhubarb    at  any  price, 
sizes  for  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  there    being    none    elsewhere.!     The 
applied.     "  No  plantj"   says   Mr.   Wii-   fruits  of  China  are  the  same  as  those  of 
liams,  u  imparts  so  oriental  and  rural  an   Europe  j  also  the  flowers.J 
aspect  to  a  garden  or  village  as  the       Mineral  Products. — The  geology  of 
clumps  of  this  graceful  and  stately  grass.   China  is  little  known.     Our  knowledge 
The  stalks  shoot  up  their  wavy  plumes   js  mostly  limited  to  desultory  notices  of 
to  the  height  of  50  feet  and  upward,  and   the  coasts,  and  of  such  parts  as  emba*- 
swaying   themselves    to    every  breeze   8ie8  have  hastily  traveled  over.    U» 
form  an  object  of  great  elegance  well    vast  table  lands  of  the  empire  are  utterlj 
befitting  so  useful  a  plant."    There  are  unknown.     The  metallic  and  mineral 
some  60  varieties.    The  tender  shoots  productions  of  China,  used  in  the  aria, 
are  used  for  food,   when  four  or  five   are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  other 
inches  high.    The  roots  are  carved  into   countries,  and  from  their  cheapness  they 
images  of  men,  birds,  &c.  j  the  tapering  must  be  abundant.    Coal  is  used  as  fiw 
culms  are  used  for  poles,  joists  of  hou-  every  where  in  China.     The  mountanv 
ses,  ribs  of  sails,  shafts  of  spears,  tubes   0f  Shansi  and  Chihli  afford  it  in  n* 
of  aqueducts,  and  the  handles  and  ribs  quantities.    The  coal  is  both  anthracite 
of  umbrellas  and  fans.    The  leaves  are   and  bituminous.     Crystallized  gyp** 
made  into  rain  cloaks^  and  are  also  used   jg  abundant,  and  is  used  by  the  CW» 
for  the  thatching  of  houses.     Almost  m  the  arts.    During  the  English  opina 
everything,  in  short,   is  manufactured,   war,  in  1843,  the  Chinese  bakers  fed  thi 
by  the   Chinese,  out  of  the  bamboo :    English  on  it  largely,  by  putting  it  into 
baskets,  houses,  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  their  loaves,  not  to  poison  the  KngH 
etc.  but  to  make  the  loaves  heavier. 

Tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar  are  also  cul-       Limestone  is  abundant  in  China,  both 

tivated  in  China.    The  garden  vegeta-  the  common  clouded  marble  ana  tks 

bles    cultivated     are,    turnips,    carrots,   bme  transition.     The  Chinese  do  ■* 

sweet  potatoes,  and  pot-herbs  of  every   know  of  the  existence  of  lime  in  lin* 

kind.    A  kind  of  white  cabbage  is  the   stone.     Slabs  of  limestone  and  argils 

principal  food  of  every  class,  and  is  said  ceous  slate  are  used  for  floors  in  ho** 

to  be  really  delicious.    Rice,  owing  to   The  stone  used  at  Canton  and  at  Amoft 

the  abundance  of  water  in  China,  is   for  building,  is  granite,  and  no  peopH 

brought  to  greater  perfection  there  than   savg  Mr.  Williams,  excel  the  Chinees  a 

in  any  other  part  of  the  globe ;  and  there   cutting  it.     Sandstone,  mica  slate,  ad 

is  scarcely  any  sort  of  grain  that  is  not   0ther  stone,  are  also  used  for  buiW 

cultivated  in  some  part  of  China.     Gin-   Nitre  is  manufactured  by  the  Chifl** 

seng  is  the  medical  plant  the  most  es-   m  jarge  quantities,  for  gunpowder;  ak 

teemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  esteemed  ^  .  .      — . 

J  '  t  Williams  China,  rol.  L,  p  Jffl.      „,-,.. 

*  WUUama'a  China,  toI.  tt.,  p.  137.  t  China  Opened,  vol.  L,  pp.  S3,  34.  Mitte^ 
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alum,  which  they  obtain  by  lixiviating  of  government  in  China  is  the  patriar- 

shaie.     Large  quantities  of  both  alum  chal,  the  emperor  being  the  sire,  and 

and  nitre  are  sent  to  India.    Sal  ammo-  his  officers  the  responsible  elders  of  the 

iliac  is  obtained  from  the  lakes  of  Mon-  provinces,   departments,    and    districts. 

golia,   and  blue  and  white  vitriol   by  The  government  contains  the  elements 

roasting  pyrites.   The  Chinese  manufac-  of  stability ?  but  not  of  improvement ;  all 

tore  their  salt  from  sea  water.     All  the  its  institutions  are  defective.    The  first 

common  metals  except  platina  are  found  monarchs  are  considered  as  having  de- 

in  China,  and  the  supply  would  be  abun-  rived  their  power  from  heaven,  the  "  di- 

dant  for  all  purposes  if  the  Chinese  knew  vine  right  of  kings  "  being  as  fashionable 

the  art  of  mining  and  smelting  as  prac-  in  China  as  in  Europe.    The  overthrow 

tised  by  Europeans.      The  country  is  of  Yu,  of  the  Hia  dynasty,  was  a  work 

probably  very  rich  in  iron?  lead,  tin,  and  undertaken  by  Chingtang,  in  the  name 

quicksilver;  European  skill  and  know-  of  heaven,  the  pretext  being  that  Yu 

ledge  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  de-  had  not  fulfilled  the  decrees  of  heaven. 

Telop  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  empire.  Chingtang  was  successful,  and  founded 

Gold  is  collected  in  the  sands  of  many  the  Shang  dynasty,  1 766,  B.  C.  Wu- 
of  the  rivers,  and  silver  mines  are  ex-  wang,  founder  of  the  Chan  dynasty,  did 
tensive.  They  are  monopolized  by  go-  the  same  thing  in  1 1 22,  B.  C.  The  writ- 
yemment.  The  exportation  of  silver  is  ings  of  Confucius  embody  the  doctrines 
▼ery  considerable,  showing  that  it  must  of  those  ancient  dynasties,  and  he  refers 
be  abundant.  The  Chinese  are  sup-  to  the  conduct  of  those  most  ancient 
posed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  use  of  mer-  emperors  for  the  truth  of  his  instruc- 
cury  in  separating  gold  and  silver  from  tions.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius  have 
their  ores.  Cinnabar  occurs  copiously  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
in  Sheusi.  Copper  is  also  abundant,  Chinese  that  the  rulers,  for  many  ages, 
both  as  native  and  as  asulphuret.  "The  have  implicitly  followed  his  teachings, 
livers  must  be  very  rich,"  says  Mr.  as  the  only  ones  that  had  any  force  with 
Williams,  "judging  from  the  immense  the  people,  and  the  only  ones  that  could 
amounts  used."  Lead  is  abundant  in  render  their  sway  secure.  They  have 
China,  but  as  the  Chinese  are  poor  min-  accordingly  embodied  them  more  and 
ers,  foreign  lead  is  more  used.  The  lead  more  into  laws,  and  based  all  institu- 
ef  our  tea-chests  was  imported  mostly  tions  upon  them.  Through  all  the  con- 
Jrom  Galena  into  China,  passing  down  vulsions  and  wars  that  have  from  time 
the  Mississippi  in  rude  "  pigs/7  and  com-  to  time  disturbed  the  country,  the  writ- 
ing back  to  us  enveloping  "  Hyson/'  ings  of  Confucius  have  been  the  chief 
"Souchong,"  and  "Imperial,"  in  fancy  means  of  preserving  the  institutions  of 
boxes  covered  with  Chinese  characters.  China,  and  of  maintaining  that  perrna- 

China  also  furnishes  the  crystal,  ruby,  nency  and  stationary  character  which 

amethyst,  sapphire,  topaz,  and  diamonds;  marks  everything  Chinese.      All  laws 

also  porphyry  and  jasper.  are  based  upon  those  writings,  and  all 

There  are  many  hot  springs  in  the  Chinese  education.  They  are  the  ora- 
nrovinces  of  Shensi,  Sz'chuen,  and  cles  of  political  and  religious  wisdom. 
Chihli.  A  French  missionary  describes  The  Emperor  of  China  is  absolute :  his 
the  fire-wells,  in  Sz'chuen,  "as  aper-  will  is  law;  and  he  is  not  responsible  to 
teres  resembling  artesian  springs,  sunk  any  earthly  tribunal  for  any  of  his  acts. 
in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  1500  or  1800  He  is.  in  general,  expected  to  govern 
Jaet  whilst  their  breadth  does  not  ex-  according  to  the  written  code  of  the  em- 
Oeed  five  or  six  inches.  The  water  pire,  and  generally  does  so,  as  a  matter 
Jpnocured  from  them  contains  salt  and  0f  expediency ;  but  he  has  the  power, 
-nitre.  When  a  lighted  torch  is  applied  and  does  sometimes  disregard  the  codes. 
fe  the  mouth  of  some  of  these  which  in  China,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  fathers 
have  no  water,  fire  is  produced  with  have  full  power  over  their  families ;  and 
t  violence,  and  a  noise  like  thunder,  on  the  same  principle  the  emperor  is 
Lingout  into  a  flame  20  or  30  feet  held  to  be  the  father  of  the  whole  Chi- 
Aigh.  The  gas  has  a  bituminous  smell  nese  people,  and  to  have  the  same  un- 
and  a  blue  flame."*  China  abounds  in  limited  power  over  them,  that  each  in- 
mineral  springs.  dividual  has  over  his  own  children.    In 

Government  and  Laws.— The  theory  China,  every  thing  is  determined    by 

*  Hurray's  ci&ina,  toL  ul,  p.  S8i  custom  or  by  immemorial  practice,  from 
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which  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  for  least  to  delay  justice  until  it  could  no 
even  the  emperor  to  depart.    The  Chi-  longer  be  successfully  pursued, 
nese  is  emphatically  a  government  of  The  imperial  code  of  China,  called 
precedents,  and  the  monarch  is  in  real-  Ta  Tsing  Liuh  Li,  i.  e.,  statutes  and  re- 
lty  the  creature  of  custom  and  etiquette,  scripts  of  the  great  pure  dynasty,  con- 
All  employments  are  bestowed  accord-  tains  all  the  Jaws  of  the  empire.    This 
ing  to  iixed  rules  on  those  who  have  ob-  code  is  the  accumulation  of  twenty  cen- 
tained  certificates  of  proficiency,  after  turies.    The  laws  are  arranged  under 
passing  their  examinations.  seven  leading  heads :  general,  civil.  fit- 
Next  after  the  emperor  the  court-  is  cal,  ritual,  military,  criminal  laws,  and 
composed  of  four  principal  ministers,  two  those  relating  to  public  works.     Thii 
Tartar  and  two    Chinese,  who  form  the  great  code  has  been  translated  by  Sir 
great  council  of  state,  assisted  by  cer-  Geo.  Staunton.     A  new  edition  is  pub- 
tain  assessors  from  the  han-lin,  or  great  lished  by  authority   every   five  yean, 
college,  who  have  studied  the  sacred  The  last  appeared  in  1830,  when  the 
books  of  Confucius,  the  basis  of  all  Chi-  emperor  ordered  the  supreme  court  to 
nese  law.  These  great  functionaries  are  make  very  few  alterations  in  the  editkra 
the  imperial  cabinet.     The  actual  busi-  then  about  to  appear,  lest  wily  litigators 
ness  of  the  empire  is  executed  by  the  should  take  advantage  of  the  discrepan- 
Le-poo,  or  six  boards  :  cies  between  the  new  and  old  edition. 

1.  The  Board  of  Official  Appointments.  The  edition  of  1830  is  in  28  volumes,  and 

2.  The  Board  of  Revenue.  is  accessible  to  every  one  in  China.    In 

3.  The  Board  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies.  china  tnere  are  no  authorized  report* 

4.  The  Military  Board.  of  cases  and  decisions,  either  of  the 

5.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Criminal  Ju-  provincial  or  supreme  courts,  publwhed 
risdiction  ;  and  tor  general  use,  though  a  record  of  them 

6.  The  Board  of  Public  Works.  is  keDt  m  the  court  where  they  were  de- 
There  is  also  a  colonial  office,  com-  cided;  and  the  publication  of  such  ad- 
posed  of  Manchoos  and  Mongols;  so  judged  cases,  as  a  guide  to  officers,  a 
that  the  respective  tributary  princes  not  unknown.  An  extensive  collection 
may  have  confidence  in  referring  what-  of  notes,  comments,  and  cases,  illustrat- 
ever  concerns  their  interests  to  their  own  ing  the  practice  and  theory  of  the  laws, 
countrymen.  Each  province  is  govern-  was  appended  to  the  edition  of  1799* 
ed  by  a  viceroy,  appointed  by  board  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
No.  1 ;  and  every  town  is  presided  over  speaks  of  this  Chinese  Code  as  follows: 
by  a  magistrate.  Subordinate  officers  "The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  «xte 
superintend  the  lesser  divisions.  All  is  its  great  reasonableness,  clearness,  and 
these  functionaries  are  removed  every  consistency  ;  the  business-like  brevity 
three  years ;  and  that  no  ties  of  kindred  and  correctness  of  the  various  provisions, 
may  interfere  with  the  strict  discharge  and  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  the 
of  their  duties,  the  viceroys  and  magis-  language  in  which  they  are  expressed- 
trates  are  forbidden  to  marry  within  the  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  monstrous 
limits  of  their  rule.  For  all  state  offices  verbiage  of  most  other  Asiatic  produc- 
merit  alone  is  the  qualification.  The  tjons  )  none  °f  the  superstitious  b^ila- 
son  of  the  poorest  peasant  or  artificer  tion,  the  miserable  incoherence,  the  tre- 
may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  and,  mendous  non  seqw'turs,  and  eternal  repe- 
by  talent  and  application,  rise  to  the  tit  ions  of  those  oracular  performances; 
highest  employments.  A  singular  ex-  nothing  even  of  the  turgid  adulation,  the 
pedient  is  adopted  to  ascertain  with  accumulated  epithets,  and  faliguingietf- 
what  fidelity  the  viceroys  and  ma^is-  praise  of  other  eastern  despotisms ;  b«t 
trates  perform  their  duties:  censors  are  a  clear,  concise  and  distinct  series  of 
sent  out  by  the  emperor  into  all  the  pro-  enactments,  savoring  throughout  of  prac- 
vinces  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  tical  judgment  and  European  good  sense; 
viceroys  and  magistrates,  and  to  report  and  it  not  always  conformable  to  our  iaa- 
all  delinquencies;  but  in  China,  as  in  proved  notions  of  expediency  in  this 
Europe  and  America,  this  system  of  in-  country,  in  general  approaching  to  them 
specting  the  conduct  of  officers  in  power,  more  nearly  than  the  codes  of  moat  other 
has  proved  a  failure,  the   influence  of  nations." 

money  being  found,   in  general,  suffi-  This  criticism  is  undoubtedly  correct 

cient,  if  not  to  silence  all  bad  reports,  at  •  WDUanui  China,  vet,  U  *•  •»• 
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frr  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  the  Chinese  code  even  a  passing  exam- 
nase  code,  when  compared,  in  a  lit-  i nation.  He  speaks  of  its  '*'  clearness," 
rv  point  of  view,  with  other  oriental  and  its  "  business-like  brevity."  The 
frictions,  such  as  the  Zendavesta  and  code  contains  neither.  Its  greatest  de- 
Puranas  :  but  we  find  difficulty  in  feet  is  its  vagueness.  Let  us  take  one 
covering  now  any  code  of  laws  can  example:  The  386th  section  of  the  crim- 
;waised  for  "  its  great  reasonableness/'  inal  law  "  ordains  that  whoever  is  guilty 
L  "  its  practical  judgment  and  £u-  of  improper  conduct,  contrary  to  the  apt- 
Ban  good  sense,"  which,  like  this  Chi-  rit  of  the  •laws,  but  not  a  breach  of  any 
b  code,  punishes  the  petty  crime  of  specific  article,  shall  be  punished  at 
og  abusive  language  with  strangula-  least  with  foitv  blows,  and  with  eighty 
I ;  which  gives  permission  to  a  judge  when  of  a  serious  nature."  So  vague, 
orture  criminals  to  obtain  confessions ;  indeed,  is  the  code,  that  the  degree  of 
ich  makes  corporal  punishment  al-  liberty  actually  possessed  by  a  citizen 
it  the  universal  penalty,  offences  the  cannot  be  made  out  from  it,  and  his 
it  trivial  and  the  gravest,  whether  rights  are  unknown  in  law.  As  to  "  busi- 
unitted  by  persons  in  the  highest  or  ness-like  brevity,"  u  the  code  exhibits," 
lowest  walks  of  life. being  visited  by  says  Mr.  Williams,  "a  minute  attention 
aaoy  strokes  of  the  bamboo.  These,  to  trifles,  and  an  effort  to  legislate  for 
rever.  are  not  always  inflicted.  Per-  every  possible  contingency,  which  must 
l  under  15  or  above  70,  or  maimed,  perplex  the  judge  when  dealing  with  the 
f  escape  the  bamboo  by  paying  a  infinite  shades  of  difference  occurring  in 
I  of  money,  except  the  crime  be  a  human  actions."  He  further  adds  : — 
ftal  offence.  But  is  this  '*  consisten-  "  There  are  now  many  vague  and  obso- 
9  u  justice  ?"  Is  this  what  the  Edin-  lete  statutes,  ready  to  serve  as  a  handle 
gb  Reviewer  calls  "  European  good  to  prosecute  offenders  for  the  gratifica- 
m  ?"  The  rich  would  always  escape  tion  of  private  pique  ;  and  although 
bamboo;  while  the  poor  man,  al-  usage  and  precedent  both  combine  to 
agh  he  might  be  less  guilty,  would  prove  their  disuse,  malice  and  bribery 
«  to  pay  the  penalty  with  his  bare  can  easily  effect  their  reviviscence  and 
kf  simply  because  he  was  poor.  Such  application  to  the  case." 
Aunese  justice ;  and  such  kind  of  jus-  The  Chinese  code  is  certainly  far  su- 
y  though  not  recognized  by  our  more  perior  to  any  other  Asiatic  production, 
ightened  codes,  is  not  unfrequently  in  a  literary  point  of  view ;  but  its  de- 
abited  in  the  practical  operation  of  fects  are  serious,  gross,  and  stamp  the 
n  European  and  American  laws,  whole  production  with  barbarism.  In 
oey  is  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  our  article  on  Japan,  in  the  December 
I,  and  sometimes  even  the  highest  number  of  the  Review,  1852,  we  noticed 
OH  allowing  the  rich  criminal  to  the  horrid  cruelty  of  the  criminal  code 
Ape,  while  the  poor  one  is  left  either  of  the  Japanese.  The  penalty  for  trea- 
poan  out  a  life  of  ignominious  hard  son  is  the  same  in  China  as  in  Japan ; 
or.  or  to  dangle  from  a  lofty  gallows,  the  guilty  person  is  condemned  to  a 
too  edification  of  the  thoughtful,  and  lingering  death,  and  his  innocent  chil- 
amusement  of  the  vicious  and  hard-  dren  are  strangled,  the  Chinese  criminal 
d  rabble.  code  involving  the,  innocent  family  of 
Edinburgh  reviewers  are  not  always  an  offender  in  the  retribution  for  his 
k«  right,  though  they  enjoy  a  high  crime.  Mr.  Davis  states  that  in  1803  an 
atation.  Their  productions  often  re-  assassin  was  executed  for  attempting 
tble  Chinese  villages,  which,  when  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  that  his 
X  at  a  distance  by  some  weary  trav-  sons,  being  of  tender  age,  were  "  merci- 
*9  in  the  golden  light  of  an  oriental  fully"  strangled. 

■at*  appear  all  that  is  fair  and  beau-  The  pillory  in  China  is  a  common 
I :  a  brilliant  cluster  of  cheerful  punishment  for  petty  offences,  along 
tilings  nestling  about  the  foot  of  a  with  the  bamboo.  The  law  not  only 
reous  pagoda  ;  but  on  entering  them  prescribes  the  number  of  blows,  but  even 
Inds  them  only  a  chaotic  mass  of  di-  minutely  describes  the  length  and  thick- 
dated  hovels,  thrown  together  with-  ness  of  the  instrument  for  each  offence. 
Older,  and  filled  with  saualid  poverty  Many  of  the  laws  seem  designed  to  ope- 
wretchedness.  Assuredly,  this  Edin-  rate  chiefly  in  terrorem,  and  the  penalty 
gh.  Reviewer  could  not  have   given  is  placed  higher  than  the  punishment 
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really  intended  to  be  inflicted,  that  the  of  what  he  has  seen  after  traversing  the 

Emperor  may  have  scope  for  mercy,  or,  whole  empire.  The  penal  laws  of  the  em- 

as  he  says.   "  for  leniency  beyond  the  pi  re  are  printed  in  a  cheap  form  and 

bounds  of  trie  law."  widely  diffused  ;  and  sixteen  discourses 

The  ritual  laws  of  the  code  forbid,  are  annually  read  to  the  public,  by  or- 

under  heavy  penalties,  all  illegal  com-  der  of  government,  inculcating  the  duty 

binations  under  the  guise  of  a  new  form  of  every  man  to  make  himself  acquaint- 

of  worship.     Women  are  not  allowed  to  ed  with  the  laws,  and  with  the  penalties 

congregate  in  the  temples.     All  this  is  consequent  on  their  infraction.    The  po- 

the  result  of  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  lice  of  China  is  vigilant  and  efficient; 

authorities,  that  the  people  might  resist  but  as  a  safeguard  against  oppression, 

them  if  allowed  to  assemble  for  any  pur-  the  name  of  every  person  in  anyway 

pose  in  large  numbers.  connected  with  the  government,  is  put 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  an  object  of  lished  in  a  sort  of  red  book,  of  which  a 

almost  unbounded  reverence.    He  is  the  correct  edition  appears  four  times  a  year, 

fountain  of  all  power   rank,  honor,  and  in  four  volumes,  12mo.,  to  which  are  oc- 

privilegetoall.  He  is  the  sole  head  of  the  casionally  added   two  others  of  army 

Chinese  constitution   and   government;  and  navy  lists. 

he  is  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  The  emperor  immediately  preceding 
heaven,  especially  chosen  to  govern  all  the  present  emperor  of  China,  was  the 
nations,  and  is  supreme  in  every  thing,  sixth  of  the  Tsing  or  pure  dynasty,  who 
holding  at  once  the  highest  legislative  has  reigned  in  China.  He  was  the  se- 
and  executive  powers  without  control  or  cond  son  of  his  father  Kiaking.  His 
limit.  His  most  common  appellation  in  given  name  had  two  syllables,  but  only 
state  papers  is  hwanyii,  or  august  sove-  one,  Mien,  is  generally  known,  became 
reign.  The  term  hwangti  is  used  to  de-  it  is  the  name  of  all  in  the  generation  to 
signate  "  one  possessing  complete  vir-  which  his  majesty  belongs.  He  was 
tues,  and  able  to  act  on  heavenly  prin-  born  in  October,  1781,  and  ascended  the 
ciples.''*  His  dominions  are  supposed,  throne  in  September,  1821.  He  reigned 
by  the  Chinese,  to  comprise  all  tne  best  29  years.  He  had  three  sons :  two  of 
parts  of  the  globe ;  and  as  there  can  be  whom.  Tihchu  and  Yihtsiing,  are  now 
but  one  sun  in  the  heavens,  so  there  can  21  years  of  age.  He  was  represented  u 
be  but  one  hwangti  on  earth,  the  source  a  mild,  inefficient  man,  and  the  pot> 
and  dispenser  of  benefits  to  the  whole  trait*  of  him  in  circulation  present  a  conn- 
world.  The  same  absolute  executive  held  tenance,  indicating  care  and  fhooght- 
by  him  is  given  to  his  deputies  and  go-  fulness,  but  no  traces  of  intemperance, 
vernors-^eneral,  who  exercise  them  with-  His  physiognomy  was  not  peculiarly* 
in  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  Mongolian,  the  thin  features,  large  nose, 
Emperor  is  the  head  of  religion,  the  and  small  lower  face,  likening  him  a 
source  of  all  law  and  of  mercy.  All  the  little  to  the  Circassian 4  His  mofil 
forces  and  revenues  of  the  empire  are  character  had  no  very  salient  qualities, 
his.  He  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  all  He  appeared  to  be  a  man  fitted  far 
males  between  16  and  CO  years  of  age.  peaceful  times,  and  not  at  all  equal  to 
There  are  no  checks  upon  him  but  public  a  desperate  emergency,  like  that  now 
opinion,  the  want  of  a  standing  army,  and  agitating  China.  He  had  lived  to  a  good 
the  venality  of  his  agents.  The  principal  old  age,  only  to  see  his  dominions  and 
defect  of  the  Chinese  government  is  the  his  authority  dreadfully  convulsed  and 
want  of  a  perfect  control  of  the  inferior  shaken  by  extensive  and  formidable 
agents  of  the  empire,  who,  with  absolute  revolts  of  his  subjects.  TVivJttraar,  or 
power  in  their  hands,  often  use  it  with  &'ory  of  reason,  was  the  name  which 
great  severity,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  fh*5  emperor,  on  his  accession,  ordered 
The  authority  of  M.  de  Guignes,  whom  to  be  given  to  the  period  of  his  reign; 
we  cite  in  the  note  below,  is  very  high  and  that  name  was  regarded,  by  the 
and  positive  on  this  subject. f  He  speaks  Chinese,   as  his   personal  name  white 

on  the  throne.     The  surname  of  the  pe- 

1  ,?£ii;cM  Cbrentomathy,  p  558.  8ent  reigning  family  is  Gioro,  or  golden. 

t  uJ'aivecu  longteuips  a  la  Uhinc;  J'al  traverse  rPl    „     ^       4?        V   J       Y    '   >  Yf  JS;" 

e©  raate  empire  dans  toute  sa  longuer  ;  j'ai  vu  par-  *  nev    are    'ne    descendants  of  Kin,  OT 

tout  le  fort  opprimcr  le  laible  ;  ©t  tout  homme  ay-  golden,  a  people  who  subjugated  mnch 

^'r^^S^ll^T^'^  of  nortiem  c"n»  »  0»  '"»»  «»«» «** 

"•*•"•  *oL "■  >  «8-  *  Willi-*  Chta*  TOL I,  p.  »M«. 
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centuries,   and  were  driven  into  Lian-       The  present  Emperor  of  China  is  the 
long  by  the  Mongols.  fourth  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  who  died 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  can  add  to  in  February,  1850.  He  has  assumed  the 
the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  Em-  title  of  Szehing,  and  was  only  19  years 
peroFs  person  or  character.  Almost  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
everything  used  by  him  is  tabooed  from  The  titular  nobility  of  the  empire,  as 
die  common  people,  and  distinguished  a  whole,  is  a  body  whose  members  are 
by  some  peculiar  mark  or  color,  so  as  to  without  power,  lands,  wealth,  or  influ- 
keep  up  the  impression  of  awe  with  ence.  Some  of  the  titles  are  more  or 
which  ne  is  regarded,  and  which  is  so  less  hereditary,  but  the  whole  system 

Etwerful   an  auxiliary    to   his    throne,   has  been  so  devised,  and  the  titles  so 
very  device  is  employed  to  create  the   conferred,   as    to  tickle  the   vanity  of 
impression  of  awe.    Dressed  in  a  robe  of  those  who  receive  them,  without  grant- 

ellow,  the  color  worn,  say  the  Chinese,   ing  them  any  real  power.    There  are 
the  sun,  the  emperor  is  surrounded  by  twelve  orders  of  nobility,  conferred  solely 
the  pageantry  of  the  highest  dignity  on  the  members  of  the  imperial  house 
in  the  world  that  Chinese  ingenuity  can  and  clan,  all  of  which  are  to  some  ex- 
devise.     The  outer  gate  of  his  palace   tent  hereditary.    There  are  also  several 
must  always  be  passed  on  foot,  and  the   classes  of  the  imperial  princesses,  whose 
paved  entrance- walk  leading  up  to  it  tutelage  and  disposal  is  under  the  control 
can  only  be  used  by  himself.    AH  ranks  of  the  empress  and  the  court.    Besides 
must  bow  the  head  to  his  vacant  throne,  the  above,  there  are  five* ancient  orders 
or  even  a  screen  of  yellow  silk  thrown  of  nobility,  some  of  them  the  descend- 
over  a  chair,  the  same  as  if  he  were   ants  of  Confucius, 
actually  present.      In  his  presence  no     There  are  attached  to  the  palace,   a 
one  dares  speak  but  in  a  whisper,  and  his  corps  of  5,000  eunuchs.    In  1829,  a  law 
person  is  considered  too  sacred  to  be   was  promulgated,  ordering  that  the  sons 
often  exhibited  in  public.    An  imperial  of  a  murderer  who  had  killed  all  the 
dispatch  is  received  in  the  provinces   heirs  of  a  family,  should  be  given  to  the 
with  the  burning  of  incense  and  with   keeper  of  the  harem  to  be  emasculated, 
prostrations.    But,  with  all  this,  his  dig-  as  one  means  of  repienishingthe  number 
liitv  does  not  allow  him  to  lean  back  m  of  eunuchs  of  the  palace.    The  number 
pBDlic;  to  smoke;  to  change  his  dress;   of  females  attached  to  the  harem  is  un- 
or  in  fact  to  indulge  in  the  least  relax-  known.  All  of  them  are  under  the  nomi- 
aftkm  from  the  fatiguing  support  of  his  nal  discretion  of  the  empress.      Every 
Imperial  dignity.     The  cefebration  of  his  third   year,   his    majesty    reviews   the 
birthday  is  conducted  in  a  manner,  as  daughters  of  the  Manchu  officers  over 
described  by  Mr.  Staunton,  calculated   12  years  of  age,  and  chooses  such  as  he 
to  convey  the  awful  impression  of  his   pleases  for  concubines;  there  are  only 
being  regarded  more  as  a  god  than  a  seven  legal  concubines,  but  an  unlimited 
man.  He  preserves  an  invisibility,  as  if  in  number  of  illegal.   'The  latter  are  re- 
imitation  of  the  Deity.*    In  every  pro-   stored  to  liberty  when  they  reach  the 
▼facial  capital  there  is  a  hall  dedicated  age  of  25,  unless  they  have  borne  chil- 
sotely  to  the  honor  of  the  emperor,   in   dren  to  his  majesty.    It  is  generally  con- 
which,  three  days  before  and  after  his   sidered  an  advantage  to  a  family,   to 
birthday,  all  the  most  distinguished  citi-  have  a  daughter  in  the  harem,  especially 
SSns^do  him  homage,  the  same  as  if  he  by  the  Manchus,  who  endeavor  to  rise 
waajwesent  to  favor  and  power  by  this  sort  of  back- 

Tne  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  stairs  influence.!  Office-seekers  have 
fcnr  custom  hereditary  in  the  male  line ;  in  all  ages,  and  still  continue  to  resort  to 
Ntft  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  sov-  every  species  of  available  means  of 
.  SMgn  to  nominate  his  successor,  either  currying  favor  with  the  great. 
Aim  among  his  own  children,  or  any  of  The  empress  dowager  is  the  most  im- 
Ib  subjects.  The  heir-apparent  is  not  portant  person  within  the  palace,  and  his 
thrays  known  during  the  lifetime  of  the  majesty  does  homage  to  her  at  frequent 
fceurnbent,  though  there  is  a  titular  office  intervals,  by  making  the  highest  cere- 
el  guardian  of  the  heir-apparent.  mony  of  nine  prostrations  before  her. 

Revenues. — The  central  government 

'  Stannton'a  Embassy;  rol.  lii.,  p.  63.  Williama's 
■*0">i.  t,  p.  814.  Darta'a  China.  EHia't  Lord 
^^"  t»s  Embaaay,  p.  897.  t  William*'  a  China,  rol.  L,  p.  818. 
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of  China  requires  each  province  to  sup- 
port itself,  and  furnish  a  certain  amount 
for  the  emperor  and  his  court ;  bnt  it  is 
well  known,  says  Mr.  Williams,  that  his 
majesty  is  continually  embarrassed  for 
the  want  of  funds,  and  that  all  the  pro- 
vinces do  not  supply  enough  revenue  to 
meet  their  own  outlays.  It  is  believed 
that  the  precious  metals  are  at  present 
less  abundant  in  China,  as  a  circulating 
medium,  than  30  years  ago.  The  Chinese 
government^  as  is  well  known,  is  entire- 
ly without  national  credit.  The  reve- 
nues consist  principally  of  tithes,  not  paid 
in  the  nature  of  taxation,  but  as  rent,  the 
Emperor  uniting  the  character  of  uni- 
versal landlord  with  that  of  king  and 
father ;  but  though  the  whole  population 
be  tenants  at  will,  ejectment  is  seldom 
resorted  to,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  a 
Chinese  be  ever  deprived  of  his  lands. 
There  are  no  great  estates  in  China ;  but 
if  one  happens  to  hold  more  land  than 
he  can  conveniently  cultivate,  he  lets  it 
to  another,  on  condition  of  his  receiving 
half  the  produce,  out  of  which  he  pays 
the  whole  taxes.  A  great  part  of  the 
poorer  peasantry  hold  land  in  tins  way.* 
The  Emperor's  rent  amounts  to  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  revenue  is  paid  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  kind.  The  estimates  made 
by  different  authors  of  the  total  revenues 
of  China  are  exceedingly  various.  Dr. 
Medhurst,  who  drew  his  information 
from  original  sources,  and  who  is,  per- 
haps, as  worthy  of  credit  as  any  one 
who  has  written  on  the  subject  gives 
the  following  statement  of  the  principal 
items  of  the  revenue : 


only  the  net  revenue  transmitted  to  the 
government^  after  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  many  local  and  provincial 
charges  were  deducted,  after  the  Spanish 
mode  of  rendering  a  balanza  in  Cuba. 

The  manner  in  which  the  variooj 
items  of  the  revenue  are  divided,  in  tin 
provinces,  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing official  statement  in  the  Red  Book  iff 
1842,  for  the  province  of  Kwangtung: 


Land  tax  in  money.... 

Pawnbrokers'  taxes 

Frontier  tax,  and  on  transportation 

Retained 

Miscellaneous  sources  

Salt  department  and  gabel 

Revenue  from  customs  at  Canton.. 
Other  stations  in  the  province 


1,964404  tack 

5,990    - 

719,307  - 

339.I4J  " 

59,510  " 

47,510  - 

43,750  ." 

53,670  " 


Total 3,533,304    a 

Equal  to $3,377,605 

This,  however,  is  only  the  amount  ac- 
tually sent  to  the  imperial  treasury,  af- 
ter deducting  all  charges.  The  real  re- 
ceipts, says  Mr.  Williams,  for  any  pro- 
vince, cannot  well  be  ascertained  by 
foreigners ;  it  is,  however,  known  that  in 
former  years  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Canton  was  obliged  to  remit  annually 
from  800,000  to  1.300,000  taels,  and  the 
gross  receipts  of  nis  office  were  not  far 
from  3,000,000  of  taels.  $ 

De  Guignes,  perhaps  the  highest  a* 
thority  on  Chinese  affairs,  has  examined 
the  revenue  system  of  the  Chinese  with 
his  usual  ability  and  caution,  basing  k* 
calculations  on  a  proclamation  of  Ki«- 
lung,  in  1777.*  in  which  it  was  sUtod 
that  the  total  income  in  bullion  at  ,tbal 
period  was  27,967,000  taels.  He  giroi 
the  following  statement  for  that  year: 


Land  taxes  in  money " 


Custom  and  trawU  }>  Sent  to  Peking 


duties. 


f  $42,337,054 
13,602,671 


Land  taxes  in  money  I  Kept   in   the   ( 
grain  |     provinces.,    j 


«i 


t« 


Annual  amount 


1,074,663 
38,273,500 

105,680,707 

.$200,058,694 


According  to  this  each  person  in  China 
is  taxed  on  an  average  only  about  60 
cents  per  annum.  Mr.  Barrow  estimates 
the  capitation  at  about  90  cents.  The 
official  account  of  the  revenues  for  1840, 
as  given  in  the  government  Red  Book/tfor 
all  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  shows  the 
revenue  for  that  year  to  have  amounted 
to  58,097,000  taels  of  $1  33c.  each,  equal 
to  $77,462,666.f     This,  however,   was 

*  Barrow's  China,  p  308.    De  Gnignes,  voi.  ill.,  p. 
341.    Williams's  China,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 
t  Annates  do  la  Foi,  tome  xvi.  p.  440. 


Income  in  money,  as  above 

Equal   revenue    in    kind   from 

grain 

Tax  on  the  second  crop  tn  the 

southern  provinces 

Gabel,  coal,  transit  duties,  dfcc. . 

Customs  at  Canton 

Revenue    from   silk,   porcelain, 

varnish,  and  other  manuiact's 
House  and  shop  taxes,  licenses, 

tonnage  duties,  *c 


37.967.000  n* 

37.907.001  * 
31,800,000   " 

800,000  " 
7,000,000  " 
4,000,000«  ' 


Total  revenue 80,713,400   * 

or $119,017,850 

The  difference  of  about  $80,000,00* 
between  this  statement  and  that  giv* 
above  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that  De  GuigDOt' 
statement  is  for  1777,  and  that  ofD& 
Medhurst  for  1838,  we  believe;  during 
which  period  the  notable  increase  « 
population  might  explain  the  increase  of 

t  The  Tail,  $1  33.    Chinese  Commercial  Grife 
2nd  edition,  p.  143. 
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rentie.      All  these  calculations,  how-    Canals,  and  transportation  of  revenue.      4,000,000 
ST,  are  based  on  approximations,  the    Forta,  artillery,  and  munition,  of  war..       3,800,000 

th  of  which  does  not  admit  of  verifi-      Total taeia 71,339,500 

lion.    All  writers  agree,  however,  in         or $98,452,033 

joins  the  total  revenue  of  China  below  If  this  calculation  be  correct^  there  is 
it  of  any  European  government  in  an  annual  deficit  of  about  20,000,000  of 
iportion  to  the  population.  The  Man-  taels ;  but  the  outlays  for  quelling  insur- 
n  emperors  of  China  have  never  rections  and  transporting  troops,  the 
nrn  the  desire  so  often  manifested  by  deficiency  from  bad  harvests,  the  defal- 
tions  claiming  a  higher  civilization  cation  of  officers,  payments  to  the  tribes 
mill,  for  instance,)  to  extort-  as  much  and  princes  in  Mongolia  and  Hi,  and 
renue  as  possible  from  their  subjects,  other  unusual  demands, more  than  exceed 
ley  laid  down  fixed  rates  of  taxation,  this  surplus.  It  is  thought  that  a  consi- 
gn which,  for  a  lonjor  series  of  years,  derable  amount  of  the  revenue  is  made 
sre  has  been  no  deviation.  The  away  with  by  fraud  and  peculation  on  the 
Inordinary  sources  of  revenue,  which  part  of  government  officers,  who,  "from 
1  reported  to  by  the  Chinese  govern-  the  injudicious  system  which  exists  of 
rat  in  time  of  war  or  of  bad  harvests,  combining  fiscal,  legislative,  and  judi- 
1  the  sales  of  offices  and  honors,  tern-  cial  functions  and  control  in  the  same 
rary  increase  of  duties,  and  demands  person/7  are  subject  to  the  strongest  temp- 
contributions  from  wealthy  mer-  tations  to  practice  peculation  largely. 
ants  and  landholders.  The  first  source  The  salaries  of  provincial  officers  are 
the  most  fruitful,  and  is  a  permanent  not  high.  The  governor-generals  re- 
pedient  resorted  to  for  replenishing  ceive  20,000  taels;  lieutenant-govern- 
t  treasury.  We  must  also  add,  that  ors.  16,000;  treasurers,  9,000 ;  provincial 
I  gjold  and  silver  mines  and  pearl  juuges,  6,000 ;  prefects,  3,000 ;  district 
leries  of  Manchuria  and  elsewhere,  magistrates,  from  800  to  2,000 ;  literary 
nether  with  the  precious  stones  from  chancellors,3,000 ;  commanders-in-chief, 
Khoten,  and  other  sources,  furnish  4,000;  generals,  2,400;  colonels,  1,300; 
reral  millions  annually.  and  gradually  decreasing,  according  to 
[Tie  expenditures  of  the  Chinese  go-  rank>  down  tou  13°  taels  per  annum.  No 
nment  exceed  the  revenue  almost  efUn)ate  can  *»  "?ade  of  t.he  Perquisites 
»ry  year:  and  how  the  deficit  is  sup-  of  officers.  Their  exactions  are  often 
9d  (foes  not  clearly  appear.     In  1832  considerable. 

t  emperor  announced  that  the  excess  of  rThe  land-tax  is  the  principal  source 
trarsements  was  28,000,000  of  taels:*  of  revenue  m  the  rural  districts.  It  is 
d  in  1836  the  deficit  was  still  greater,  fror?  Vi  }°  ten  cents  a  man,  or  from  ten 
d  offices  and  titles  to  the  amount  of  to  sixty-six  cents  per  acre  according  to 
,000,000  of  taels  were  put  up  for  sale  the  quality  of  the  land.  At  an  average 
supply  it.  This  deficiency  in  the  of  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the  reve- 
rence has  become  more  and  more  ™e  f'om  the  ,and-ta*  W0,m(J  be  more 
inning  since  the  great  drain  of  specie,  than  $150,000,000.  The  clerks,  consta- 
innally  sent  abroad  in  payment  for  blef>  h?tor8>  and  under hngs  of  he  courts 
urn,  has  attained  its  present  amount ;  and  prisons,  are  the  "claws"  of  their 
id  the  shifts  of  the  government  to  pro-  superiors,  as  the  Chinese  aptly  call  them, 
idefor  its  ordinary  expenses  have-been  and  Perform  most  of  their  extortions.  A 
lore  varied,  and  oftener  resorted  to.  Chinese  proverb  calls  them  "rats  under 
lie  principal  items  of  the  expenditure  the  altar/'  Their  number  is  very  great, 
i  the  government  are  stated  by  De  and  tJhe  responsibility  of  their  proceed- 
fcignes  as  follows :—  inS9  devolves  upon  their  superiors.  They 
,  are  universally  despised  by  the  people. 
■fey  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  The  officers  make  their  exactions  chiefly 

ji2fe^heimpost  on  lands 7,773,500  on  the  wealthy  in  the  cities  and  trading 

JSKSJW^KT^   Ji.eoo.ooo  Places ;  bat  in  the  country  the  rich  ofteu 

gsfttg,ooo  cavalry.  4  taeiw  per  mo..    11,616,000  hire  bodies  of  retainers  to  defy  the  po- 

E£  £e  c£ilrfc  ?  ,8fAe,ch  •;     4.840,000  ]ice  anj  practice  robbery  and  extortion 

*^sjrais  for  both  foot  and  home,  4  .1  %    *        T  -i        *i         »    •  *• 

task  each ...     3,368,000  themselves.     Like  other  Asiatic  govern- 

jjji  and  ammunition '842,ooo   ments,  China  suffers  from  the  consequen- 

**,  revenue  cutters,  &e 11,500,000   ces  of  briberV)  peculation,  extortion,  and 

*  Chinese  Repository,  vol  i.,  p.  159.  poorly-paid  officers ;  but  she  has  no  pow- 
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erful  aristocracy  to  retain  the  money  ing  is  a  large  business  in  China,  and  is 
thus  squeezed  out  of  the  people,  and  it  usually  connected  with  banking, 
soon  finds  its  way  back  again  into  their       The  coin  called  cash  is  the  only  native 
hands.*  coin  now  current.    The  other  three  an 

Money. — We  may  here  introduce  a  nominal.     It  is  thin  and  circular,  about 
few    notices  of  the    money  of  China.   ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
Money    among    the    Chinese   consists   square  hole  in  the  middle  for  stringing 
of  laels,  mace,  candareens,  and  cash.      them.     On  one  side  is  the  name  of  the 
10   cash  =1   candareen,  reigninc  monarch  and  dynasty ;  on  the 

10  candareens =1   mace,  other  the  words,  Tan-kwang  tungja*, 

10  mace  =1   tael  i.  e.,  Tan-kwang,s  current  money.  Midb 

1   tael  =$1   as'  according  for  coining  cash  are  established  in  each 

to  Williams.  provmciaf  capital,  under  the  direction  of 

,.,,         .        »    ,       ..   Af  „^ „„  nnA  the  board  of  revenue.     The  coin  shonld 

The  com  called  cash  is  of  copper ,  and  consist  of  pure  copper,  but  it  is  so  mil. 
about  the  size  of  an  English  farthing.  ed  with  8a^,  iro/fllings,  and  tutenW 
From  720  to  1 J  00  of  them  according  an  a^  rf  '  r,  lin^d  nickeCS 
to  their  quality  equal  a  dollar  Silver  it  is  on^  of  the^asest  coins  found nl  anr 
is  employed  rather  as  an  article  of  traf    co  government  i 

he  than  as  a  circulating  medium  :  that  **  ♦/^M„«„f:*  «„;„„♦;?  ^:„.^«;- 
used  as  money 'is  cast  into  the  shape  of  *"*  E^^iiES  **tl °^TJ1 
a  horse's  hoof,  and  called  tael,  being  »u«1  *»  a  greaf  amount  and  somehow 
equal  to  a  little  over  6  shillings  sterling,  ™th  the  «"«»«««»  of  the  mf  "^ 
according  to  McCulloch.  Gold  is  seldom  ™e  f™™  ^m  >s  now  so  debased  tot 
used  as  a  currency,  but  when  it  is,  it  counterfeiters  find  !t  an  unprofitoUeta- 

.   ,      u'/  u„„i„„   :„4»  ♦$,:_    sjness  to  imitate  it ;  and  this  is  the  em 

comes   into    market  beaten  into  thin   .„„.;«„  ,i,„  —,„'„„_,  u.„  <•„.  _j.:. 

leaves.    Credit  is  litUe  known ^xcept  at   PJ-»g  JflEST "S  &fi$5 

tCeSeci^ar^ihng%rfin^  *fc£W2ZZ^J&£ 
the  large  commercial  towns,  in  which  ^  the  Chmese  have  no  ***"  * 
there  are  banks  issuing  paper.    Charter-       «       .  ,  e      i_  •        j  iu 

ed  banking  companies  are  unknown,  Spanish  and  South  American  dolhii 
but  private  bankers  are  found  in  all  are  in  general  use  along  the  coasts;  W 
large  towns,  some  of  whom  pay  interest  they  are  800n  reduced  to  bullion.  Tm 
on  money  deposited  on  security.  Paper  counterfeiting  of  bullion,  too,  ueitj 
money  is  no  modern  invention,  either  in  sive>  as  aiso  ^^  of  dollars.  The  Cto- 
China  or  in  Europe.  It  was  formerly  is-  nese  have  a  printed  counterfeit  detect* 
sued  in  immense  quantities  under  the  ,Jke  Sylvesters,  giving  an  account  * 
Mongol  dynasty,  and  its  convenience  is  the  process  of  manufacturing  each  «• 
highly  praised  by  Marco  Polo.  It  is  nety  of  false  money,  describing  it§  «► 
highly  probable,  says  Mr.  Williams,  pearance,  and  rules  for  detecting  w 
that  the  repudiation  of  paper  money  by   forgery,  f 

the  Mongol  emperors,  who  succeeded  In  the  city  of  Fuhchan,  private  beak- 
Kublai,  and  the  loss,  in  consequence,  to  ing,  unrestrained  by  any  of  our  checb 
the  people  when  his  dynasty  was  ex-  of  civilization,  is  carried  on  very  exttt* 
pelled,  effectually  destroyed  all  the  ere-  sively.  The  leading  commercial  firn* 
ait  of  Chinese  imperial  honesty  with  the  issue  u  shin-plasters,77  varying  in  fihi 
people.  And  thus,  too,  we  see  that  go-  fronr40  cents  to  $1000.  The  blue,  red, 
vernment  repudiation  is  no  new  thing,  and  black  colors,  blended  together  • 
Repudiation  and  the  "  shin-plaster77  sys-  them,  present  a  gay  appearance  of  «f* 
tern  have  all  had  their  day  long  ago  in  natures  and  indorsings.  They  heart* 
China.  Pawnbrokers7  tickets,  and  pro-  name  of  the  issuing  house,  and  a  numb* 
missory  notes  circulate  a  little  in  China  of  characters  traced  around  the  edge* 
among  the  people ;  bills  of  exchange  in  bright  blue  ink.  The  date,  and  »■• 
are  common,  drawn  by  one  broker  upon  ingeniously  wrought  cyphers  for  the  J* 
another  in  iavor  of  the  bearer  in  any  ception  of  signatures  and  the  pref***1 
part  of  the  empire,  affording  a  conve-  of  forgeries,  are  of  a  deep  red ;  while  4* 
nient  remittance  to  merchants  and  an  entry  of  the  sum,  and  the  names  of"* 
accommodation  to  travelers.  Pawnbrok-  partners  and  receiver,  stand  forth  in Itff9 

♦  Williama'a  China,  rol.  i.,  pp.  234—239.  t  WiMama'a  China,  vol.  iL,  p.  J 36-? 
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black  characters.    On  the  back  are  the  save  life,  and  vast  numbers  die  of  hun- 
indorsements  of  various  individuals  who  ger. 

have  received  the  bill.*  The  Chinese  are  rather  gardeners,  says 

Productive  Industry.— The  industry  Mr.  Williams,  than  farmers,  not  only  in 
of  the  Chinese  is  proverbial.  Every  foot  ™e.  sra.a11  8lze  <*  their  grounds,  but  in 
of  the  soil  is  tilled,  except  where  the  lands  thflr  ignorance  of  those  operations 
require  draining,  an  operation  which  the  whereby  soils  naturally  unfruitful  are 
Chinese  do  not  practice,  and  hence  vast  made  fertile.  Scientific  agriculture  is 
tracta  of  land  lie  uncultivated,  in  spite  unknown  to  them. 
of  the  dense  population.  Agriculture  The  annual  ceremony  of  plowing  is 
holds  the  first  place  in  their  estimation,  ?f  very  ancient  origin  in  China.  At  Pe- 
and  hence  the  high  honors  paid  to  it  by  ^nS  li  consists  in  plowing  a  sacred  field 
the  emperor,  in  holding  the  plow  public-  witn  a  highly  ornamented  plow,  kept 

^  once  a  year.  All  of  the  instruments  for  the  purpose,  the  emperor  holding  it 
the  Chinese,  whether  of  agriculture  or  *™e  turning  over  three  furrows,  the 
of  the  arts,  are  extremely  rude,  and  of  pnnces  five,  and  the  high  ministers  nine, 
the  most  primitive  character.  Centuries  These  furrows  were,  however,  so  short, 
have  passed  by  without  their  making  that  the  monarchs  of  the  present  dynas- 
the  slightest  improvement  either  in  their  XJ  altered  the  ancient  rule,  plowing  four 
Vtensils  or  in  the  arts.  Progress  is  a  thing  "mows  and  returning  again  over  the 
snknown  to  them ;  and  indeed  the  very  ground.  The  ceremony  finished,  the  em- 
latter  and  spirit  of  their  laws  forbid  it.  Peror  and  his  ministers  repair  to  the  ter- 
b  is  a  great  misfortune  of  the  Chinese  race«  and  tnere  remain  till  the  whole 
Oat  they  believe  themselves  arrived  at  field  has  been  plowed.  The  ground  be- 
perfection.  With  instruments  so  rude,  it  lonGf  to  the  temples  of  Heaven  and 
m  astonishing  that  they  are  still  enabled  Earth,  on  the  south  of  the  city,  and  the 
to  produce  so  many  exquisitely  wrought  croP  of  wheat  raised  in  the  sacred  field 
productions ;  but  their  patience  and  en-  *■  useti  in  idolatrous  services.  The  rank 
daring  industry  make  up  for  the  defi-  of  the  actors  renders  the  ceremony  more 
oiencyin  their  tools  and  their  lack  of  sci-  imposing  at  Peking,  and  the  people  of 
once.  A  subdivision  of  labor  always  tne  capital  make  more  of  it  than  they 
leads  to  greater  perfection  in  the  arts  ;  do  in  the  provinces.  A  monstrous  clay 
but  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  "^age  of  a  cow  is  carried  to  tho  spot> 
Arms  there  is  no  room  for  the  subdivision  containing  or  accompanied  by  hundreds 
of  employments.  They  spare  no  pains  0* littJe  similar  images.  After  the  field 
in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  ma-  is  plowed  the  image  of  the  cow  is  broken 
sore,  and  they  are  superior  to  every  other  UP>  and  the  pieces  and  small  images  are 
people  in  the  irrigation  of  lands.  By  carried  off  by  the  crowd  to  scatter  the 
means  of  rude  chain-pumps  they  draw  power  on  their  own  fields,  in  the  hope  of 
water  from  the  canals  and  rivers  ;  whilst  thereby  securing  a  good  crop.  The  heads 
the  highest  mountains  are  cut  into  ter-  of  lhe  provincial  governments,  the  pre- 
faces so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  re-  fects  and  district  magistrates  go  through 
qoisite  quantity  of  water,  and  to  allow  a  similar  ceremony  on  the  same  day,  all 
what  is  superfluous  to  pass  off.  By  these  engaging  in  a  solemn  worship  of  a  clay 
■Beans  and  manuring  they  produce  two  vaap  of  a  buftalo  and  an  idol  of  a  cow- 
exopc  a  year  without  intermission.  But  herd.  In  the  temples,  also,  the  "  fathers 
notwithstanding  their  remarkable  indus-  of  lhe  people"  recite  prayers,  and  make 

a  and  economy,  the  bulk  of  the  popu-  a  series  of  prostrations  with  deep  rever- 
hi  have  usually  so  little  to  spare,  and  ence.t 
■DO  so  completely  without  the  ability  to  . The  Chinese  have  ever  been  highly 
■Oliench  in  times  of  distress,  or  to  resort  distinguished  for  their  manufactures. 
to  a  less  expensive  species  of  food,  that  The  fabric  of  porcelain  originated  with 
the  failure  of  a  crop  always  involves  tnem  exclusively.  The  porcelain  manu- 
Ihem  in  the  extremity  of  want;  and  not-  factures  of  Kingtehchin  were  establish- 
Withstanding  the  supplies  brought  from  edin  A.  D.  1004,  and  now  furnish  all  the 
eflser  parts  of  the  country,  the  famine  fine  porcelain  used  in  China  and  export- 
ejodnced  is  so  great  that  all  sorts  of  out-  ed.  Upwards  of  1,000,000  of  workmen 
on  one  another  are  committed  to      f  wi|Utin..B  china,  vol.  n.,  p.  ioe-9.   La  cum* 

Ouvertc,  p.  346-0.    Chinese  Repository,  Tola,  ii.,  UL 
*  amita'i  China,  p.  364.  and  t. 
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are  said  to  be  employed  at  that  place  in  tionofit  is  small.  Morocco,  buckskin  and 

its  manufacture.     The    exportation  of  chamois  leather  are  unknown  to  them, 

porcelain  ware  from  China  is  very  an-  Furs  and  skins  are  dressed  by  them  very 

cient.     Chinese  snufT  bottles  have  been  soft  for   garments.    The    only  woolen 

found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  containing  fabrics  made  by  the  Chinese,  are  felt 

quotations  from  a  Chinese  poet  of  the  for  the  soles  of  shoes  and  winter  hat* 

12th  century,  showing  that  there  was  and  a  sort  of  rug  or  carpet.     The  art  a 

communication    between     China    and  knitting   is  unknown.     In   carving  the 

Egypt  in  the  !0th  or  1 1th  centuries,  be-  Chinese  excel.    Fans,  card-cases,  and* 

fore  China  was  known  to   Europeans,  hundred  other  things  are  carved  in  woo4 

Rosclliui  states  that  he  found  a  Chinese  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  in  alto  relief 

snuff  bottle  in  a  little  palm-leaf  basket,*  with  wonderful  skill  and  elaborateness. 

with  other  objects  of  Egyptian  man  ufac-  The    Chinese   are    not   unwilling  to 

ture,  in  a  tomb  whose  date  he  places  adopt  foreign  improvements.  They  Care 

between  1800  B.C.  and  1100  B.  C.  The  introduced    three     new    manufactures 

date  of  their  being   deposited  in    the  during  the  present  century,  that  of  glass, 

tombs  is  a  question.  bronze  and  Prussian  blue;  also  watches 

The  lacquered  ware  of  China,  though  and  clocks ;  and  a  few  ships  on  the  Eu- 

inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  is  very  beauti-  ropean  plan  have  been  built.  The  opium 

ful:  but  it  is  in  the  minute  arts  of  carv-  war  learned  them  to  make  brass  cannon, 

ing  and  inlaying  that  the  Chinese  ex-  The  art  of  printiug  has  undergone  lit- 

cel.     The  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  tie  improvement  in  China.    The  pages 

was  derived  from  China.     Paper  is  the  of  books  are  engraved  upon  blocks  of 

invention  of  the  Chinese;  also  gunpow-  wood,  of  the  pear  or  plum  tree.   The 

der,  and  the  mariner's  compass.     The  blocks  are  about  three-quarters  oi  an  inch 

manufacture  of  silk  is  original  among  thick,  and  planed  for  cutting  on  both 

the  Chinese.     They  ascribe  the  art  of  sides.     Two  pages  are  usually  cut  on  a  • 

manufacturing  it  to  Yuenii,  wife  of  the  side,  with  a  heavy  double  line  surround- 

Emperor  Hwangti,   B.  C.   2602.     The  ing  them.    The  title  of  the  work,  chap 

Chinese,  says  De  Guignes.  attribute,  like  ter  and  page  are  cut  between  the  pages, 

all  other  ancient  nations,  the  invention  Marginal  notes  are  placed  at  the  top  of 

of  spinning  to  females.  the  pages.     Comments,   when  greatly 

The  Chinese  invented  paper  in  the  extended,  occupy  the  upper  part,  iep*- 
first  century  after  Christ.  They  manu-  rated  from  the  text  by  a  heavy  lie- 
fact  u  re  it  from  a  variety  of  substances.  Scholia  are  interlined  in  the  same  cot 
That  kind  of  Chinese  paper  known  by  umn  as  the  text-,  in  characters  of  half 
us  as  rice  paper,  is  manufactured  from  the  size.  Sometimes  two  works  an 
the  pith  of  a  plant  allied  to  the  Artocar-  printed  together,  one  running  throngs 
pus  or  bread-fruit.  The  pith  is  carefully  the  volume  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
taken  out  and  cut  into  sheets.  In  the  leaves,  and  separated  from  the  lower 
arts  of  metallurgy  the  Chinese  enjoy  on-  half  by  heavy  fines, 
ly  a  mediocrity.  The  manufacture  of  The  mode  of  working  the  blocks  ready 
glass  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  Canton,  and  for  the  press,  is  as  follows:  The  pages 
the  gradual  increase  in  its  use  for  win-  are  first  written  out  on  thin  paper,  aM 
dows,  tumblers,  lamps,  &c,  shows  that  then  pasted  upon  the  block  face  do** 
the  Chinese  are  quite  willing  to  borrow  wards.  When  the  paper  is  perfectly oV/ 
whatever  they  discover  useful,  even  on  the  block,  it  is  carefully  rubbed  of 
from  the  outside  barbarians.  Looking-  with  the  wetted  finger,  leaving  every 
glasses  are  gradually  taking  the  place  character  plainly  delineated  upon  the 
of  their  metallic  mirrors.  The  cutting  block.  The  cutter  then,  with  his  chisek 
and  setting  of  hard  precious  stones  is  cuts  away  all  the  blank  spots  in  ana 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Lenses  for  around  the  characters,  to  the  depth  of  a 
spectacles  they  cut  from  quartz  crystals,  line  or  more,  after  which  the  block  ■ 
The  Chinese  excel  in  embroidery.  Lea-  ready  for  the  printer, 
ther  and  its  various  manufactures  are  Books  in  China  are  very  cheap,  fl* 
not  so  extensively  used  by  them.  Their  poorest  can  have  them,  Books  of  all 
leather  is  poor,  and  the  entire  consump-  sizes  are  printed,  from  32mos.  op  W 
„„         ,          „.             ,   0M  quartos.  14  inches  square.     A  vofoiM 

*  His  words  are  :  "Ayantpenetre  dans  un  de  ces  o«Llnm'/»niiiannfl   m/llJ  <kftM    ,An  imMi 

troisiombeauxj'y  ai  trouv6  dans  un  petit  panier  8eldom  contains  more  than   100  letTM, 

u»«u  de  femiioa  de  palmier,"  &c  printed  on  one  side. 
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The  prices  of  books  vary.  A  volume  United  States  are  tea,  silks,  nankeens, 
of  30  pages  is  sometimes  afforded  for  one  chinaware,  &c.  Our  exports  to  China 
cent.  The  San  Kxcoh  Chi,  or  History  of  are  furs,  ginseng,  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
the  Three  States,  in  24  volumes.  12mo..  goods,  specie,  &c.  Our  trade  with  China 
printed  on  white  paper,  is  usually  sola  began  in  1784;  and  though  it  has  been 
for  75  cents  or  $1.  Kanghi's  Dictionary,  rather  stationary  since  1836,  we  may 
in  21  volumes  8vo.,  on  yellow  paper,  from  this  time  onward  look  for  a  rapid 
iells  for  $4 ;  and  all  the  nine  Chinese  increase  of  our  trade  with  that  vast  em- 
classics  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $2.  pire.  Our  route  to  China  is  now  by  the 
Books  are  hawked  <about  the  streets,  way  of  California,  as  well  as  by  the 
circulating  libraries  are  carried  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  even  our 
house  to  house,  upon  movable  stands,  present  facilities  of  reaching  the  Pacific 
and  the  shops  of  booksellers  are  frequent  by  Panama,  our  trade  with  the  eastern 
in  large  towns.*  shores  of  Asia  must  rapidly  increase :  but 

Trade  of  China. — The  trade  of  China  the  opening  of  the  Tenuantepec  route — 

is  for  the  most  part  internal,  the  country  whicn  our  government  is  bound  in  honor 

•applying  most  articles  necessary  for  the  to  effect,  by  enforcing  the  obligations  of 

subsistence  or  luxury  of  its  inhabitants.  Mexico — would    render  the   transit  to 

The    mode  of  trade  is  that  of  barter  China  complete,  and  soon  double  our 

Qhiefly,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  circu-  trade  with  that  country.     We  trust  that 

Jaling  medium.     Salt  is  an  article  of  the  our  Tehuan  tepee  Company  are  not  en- 

ntost  extensive  trade.    The  English  em-  tirely  discouraged  and  asleep  on  this 

fctssy  found  at  Tiensing  piles  of  h\  which  subject,   but  that  the  energies  of  the 

contained  600,000,000  lbs.     The  foreign  forthcoming  Pierce  administration  will 

tode  of  China  is  subject  to  troublesome  be  aroused  by  them,  aided  by  all  the 

Mttrictions.  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  South,  and  be  brought  to  bear  forcibly 

t&e  Englisn  and  Americans.    The  priu-  and  definitively  on  the  subject.     The 

oipal  items  of  export  and   import  have  honor  of  the  country  requires  that  Mexi- 

Bot  materially  changed  during  the  last  co  should  be  made  to  abide  by  her  en- 

Mntary.     The  chief  articles  imported,  gagements  ;  and  we  have  only  to  insist 

ate  opium,  rice,  raw  cotton,  long-cloths,  upon  it  to  effect  it. 
lomestics  and  sheetings,  ginseng,  tin.       Our  trade  with  China  since  1836  as 

lead,  iron  in  bars,  rods  and  hoops,  ana  given  in  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources,  J 

ITDolen  goods.   Other  articles  imported,  has  been  as  follows  : 

lie  betel-nuts,  edible  birds'-nests,  lignum  Y-Iirl.  Expor*.  import.. 

rites,  ivory,  pepper,  steel,  tin,  and  wax. 
Calicoes  ana  chintzes  are  also  imported. 

The  chief  exports  are  tea  and  silk, 
irith  the  former  of  which  China  supplies 
the  whole  world.  The  foreign  con- 
mmption  of  tea  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
WilhaxoM  as  follows : 


4 58,000,000  of  pounds* 

Slates 18,000,0001  *• 

iriudi 2,000,000  " 

5,000,000  " 

inj 3,000,000  " 

tooth  Wales 4,000,000  " 

France  and  elsewhere  3,000,000  " 


836 $1,194,264 $7,324,816 

837 630,591 8,965,337 

838 1,516,602 4.764,536 

839 1,533.601 3,678,500 

840 ...  1,009,968 6,640,829 

841   1,260,816 3.985,388 

842 1,444,397 4,934,645 

843 2,418.958 4,385,566 

844 1,756,941   4,931,255 

845  2,275,995 7,285,914 

846$ 1,331.741   6,593,881 

847 1,832,884 5,583,343 

848 2,190,013 8,083,496 

849 1,583,2:44 5,513,785 

850 1,605,217 6.593,462 

851 2.485,267     7,065,144 

852 (Returns  not  published.) 


93,000,000       "  Our  trade  with  China  has  suffered 

China  alone  is  estimated  to  centime  S^fflKI? S^!£!F£ 

—li—  «nn  aaa  aaa  ~r  ~~      i     i i  *u*  tul  relations  since  its  commencement  in 

BrK'wsnft™ ^0(?fPoul,ds:  but,h,8>  1784-that  of  1821,  when  Terranora,  a 

Cjfei.   ite."«i.*              ^  8ailOT  on  *»«»  °f  the  American  ship 

eCulloch  estimates  the  average  an-   u„;i„  „_.  ;„  ■•  :„,i„  _.,. , i  »,..  «v,„ 

Mai  conromption  of  the  whole  world  at  Sral,y'     M  i^ieflJ  murdered  by  the 

S^L*  sa  aaa  aaa  nf  ~™,„.i.  Chinese  magistrate  Pwanyu,  contrary  to 

■W  60,000,000  of  pounda  th    f         «/ chinejie  la,/  'The  Ameri- 

The  chief  imports  from  China  into  the  CW)  merchants  at  Whampoa  protested 

•  Williams's  China,  vol.  i. ,  pp.  477-479. 

'  *  In  1845  we  imported  20,752,558  lbs. ;  in  1846,  t  Vol.  in  p.  324. 

MMJKBJBH  lbs.      (See  De  Bow's   Industrial   Re-  +  Since  1846  our  figures  are  from  the  public  docu- 

roL  1.,  p.  394.)  menta  U.  S. 
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against  the  proceedings,  but  without  United  States,  authorized  for  the  par- 
effect.  The  prisoner  was  strangled  with-  pose.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  all 
out  a  legal  trial.  It  is  very  remarkable,  questions  of  right  of  property,  between 
that  our  ''government,  at  Washington,  Americans  in  China,  should  be  subject 
never  made  the  least  move  or  remon-  to  our  laws,  and  that  China  should  not 
strance  respecting  this  tragical  affair,  interfere  in  any  questions  arising  be- 
but  still  lett  the  commerce,  lives  and  t ween  our  citizens  and  those  of  other  ns- 
property  of  American  citizens  in  China  tions  not  Chinese.  We  are  also  allowed 
wholly  unprotected,  and  at  the  mercy  of  to  apprehend  in  the  Chinese  territory  ail 
its  rulers."*  mutineers  or  deserters  from  American 

Not  until  the  mission  of  Mr.  Cushing  vessels:  while,  on  the  other  hand  we 
to  China,  after  a  lapse  of  60  years,  had  are  to  deliver  up  all  Chinese  criminals 
our  government  any  official  dealings  when  demanded  by  Chinese  authorities, 
with  that  of  Peking.  Our  consuls  at  The  treaty  of  Mr.  Cushing,  called  the 
Canton  were  merely  merchants,  having  treaty  of  Wanghai,  is  to  remain  in  force 
no  salary  from  our  government,  no  funds  12  years,  or  longer,  at  the  option  of  the 
to  employ  interpreters,  when  necessary,  two  governments, 
or  any  power  over  their  countrymen ;  There  are  no  very  accurate  data  upon 
and  they  came  and  went  without  the  which  to  estimate  the  entire  foreign 
least  notice  or  acknowledgment  from  trade  of  China,  but  it  is  believed  to 
the  Chinese.  amount  to  about  SI 00. 000, 000.    Accord- 

On  the  announcement  of  the  treaty  of  inS  to  McCulloch;the  trade  fof  England 
Nanking,  which  terminated  the  opium  alone  with  China,  in  1838,  amounted  to 
war,  our  government  deemed  it  a  favor-  £11,700,040  sterling, 
able  moment  for  attempting  official  di-  Tne  great  and  most  important  of  afl 
plomatic  intercourse  with  China;  and  the  imports  into  China,  as  regards  vtlne, 
accordingly  President  Tyler  dispatched  is  opium,  although  it  is  prohibited  by 
the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  as  commis-  the  government.  In  1836,  before  the 
sioner  and  envoy  extraordinary  on  be-  opium  war,  the  quantity  imported  had 
half  of  the  United  States,  with  an  auto-  risen  to  26,018  chests,  worth  $17,106,9^ 
graph  letter  to  the  emperor.  Some  ob-  which  is  probably  the  largest  sum  gi?« 
stacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  for  any  raw  article,  by  any  one  nation 
delivering  the  letter  to  his  imperial  ma-  to  another,  if  we  except  raw  cotton  ft* 
jesty  in  person  ;  but  nevertheless  he  was  rushed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  United 
received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  States.  Since  the  opium  war  the  in- 
imperial  commissioner,  Kiying,  who  portat ion  of  the  article  has  been  gwdff 
was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  than  before.  The  smuggling  of  it  iin> 
for  the  occasion.  The  treaty  concluded  duced  to  a  regular  system,  and  caniad 
embodied  all  the  important  stipulations  °"  to  a  verv  great  extent.  The  impor- 
of  the  two  English  treaties,  and  allowed  tation  is  still  forbidden,  under  penalty 
us  the  entrance  of  the  rive  trading  ports,  of  deaths  but  the  law  on  the  subject  I 
Shang-hai,  Ning-po,  Fou-tchcou,  Amoy  a  dead  letter.  Opium  is  allowed  to  be 
and  Canton,  on  comply  ins  with  the  rules  raised  in  the  provinces  of  China;  and 
established  by  the  Chinese  government  the  efforts  of  me  government  topre«d 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Ameri-  its  importation  are  very  feeble.  Pubfo 
can  citizens  are  also  allowed  by  the  trea-  opinion  in  China  is  in  favor  of  the  tepl- 
ty  to  construct,  in  the  five  ports,  dwel-  ization  of  the  trade.  Before  the  opaw 
liners,  store-houses,  churches,  cemeteries  war  the  question  of  legalizing  the  litdt 
and  hospitals  ;  also  freely  to  employ  was  discussed  by  the  government,  ps* 
teachers  and  other  literary  assistance,  tions  having  been  presented  for  iUfcj 
and  to  purchase  books  in  China.  It  was  galization.  The  government  hesitated 
also  stipulated  that  subjects  of  China  and  at  first,  but  finally,  in  consideration* 
of  the  United  States,  guilty  of  any  crime  the  enormous  evils  resulting  to  the  it- 
towards  each  other,  should  be  tried  by  habitants  from  the  use  of  the  drug,  thf 
the  laws  of  their  respective  governments,  emperor  resolved  to  make  one  ■** 
An  American  criminal  in  Cliina  is  there-  final  effort  to  suppress  the  trade.  0os> 
fore  only  to  be  tried  by  the  American  missioner  Lin  was  made  the  instrmnent 
consul,  or  other  public  functionary  of  the   *°r  effecting  the  suppression.    He  old** 

ed  that  all  opium  then  on  shore  or  in 
*  wmiains'i  china,  vol  a.,  p.  457.  ships  on  the  coast  be  immediately  deh- 
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Tered  tip,  at  the  same  time  forcibly  de-  attacked  all  vessels  on  the  coast.  Opium, 

tain  in  g  Capt   Elliott,    "  chief  superin-  however,  still  continued  to  be  sold,  the 

tandent  of  the  trade  of  British  subjects  Hong  merchants,  prefects  and  other  offi- 

in  China,"  together  with  all  the  mer-  cers  aiding  in  all  possible  ways.  Seeing 

ehants  of  foreign  countries.    The  orders  that  it  could  not  be  stopped,  even  com- 

of  Lin  were,  at  first^  but  partially  com-  missioner  Lin  entered  into. an  agreement 

eied  with,  but,  finally,  an  order  to  Capt.  with  Capt.  Elliott  for  continuing  the 
liott,  detained,  had  the  desired  effect,  trade.  Capt.  Elliott  had  given  security 
He  immediately  enjoined  and  required  for  its  being  carried  on  fairly^  and  the 
mil  of  her  majesty's  subjects  at  Canton  commissioner  himself  had  signed  the 
"forthwith  to  make  a  surrender  to  him  agreement.  But  all  the  negotiations 
of  all  the  opium  under  their  respective  were  suddenly  ruptured  by  the  unauthor- 
control,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  go-  ized  entrance  of  one  of  the  English  ships 
Yernment  of  China,77  promising  indem-  whose  captain  had  signed  the  bond  not 
nity  by  the  British  government.  Such  to  return  to  the  trade.  Coercive  mea- 
was  the  substance  of  his  circular,  issued  sures  were  now  taken  again  against  the 
at  Canton  on  the  27th  of  March,  1839.  English  families  at  Macao;  and  Capt 
The  immediate  effect  was  the  surrender  Elliott  having  proceeded  thither  to  re- 
ef 20,291  chests,  all  foreigners  being  de-  quest  a  withdrawal  of  the  threats  of  the 
tained  until  the  whole  was  delivered.  Chinese,  an  engagement  ensued  be- 
The  oinum  was  on  board  of  22  vessels,  tween  two  of  the  British  ships  and  Ad- 
and  Commissioner  Lin  superintended  mi ral  Kwan  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  junks. 
the  delivery  in  person.  The  market  value  The  junks  were  all  either  sunk,  blown 
of  the  opium,  at  the  time,  was  about  up,  or  scattered.  Immediately  after 
$9,000,000,  and  the  cost  price  nearly  this,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1839,  Lin 
$11,000,000.  Most  of  the  foreign  mer-  declared  all  trade  with  the  English  at  an 
ehants  of  all  nations  signed  a  pledge,  end. 

*  not  to  deal  in  opium,  nor  to  attempt  to  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
introduce  it  into  the  Chinese  empire  ;77  opium  war,  in  which  the  Chinese  were 
and  the  captains  of  most  vessels  signed  clearly  in  the  rights  since  they  had  just 
a  bond,  demanded  by  Lin,  not  to  bring  the  same  right  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
nt any  more  opium.  Both  the  pledge  tion  of  opium  into  China  as  any  other 
and  bond,  however,  were  almost  lm me-  nation  to  prohibit  an  article:  nor  were 
diately  violated,  and  the  trade  clandes-  they  too  severe  on  the  English  for  viola- 
tinely  renewed.  ting  the  laws  of  their  empire,  and  en- 

To  stop  the  sale  and  use  among  the  cou raging  the  citizens  to  violate  them. 
people  Lin  resorted  to  the  most  violent  The  English,  however,  did  not  view 
measures.  He  executed  several  per-  the  matter  in  this  light ;  and  the  only 
atrns  purposely  before  the  factories,  in  question  that  now  arose  with  them  was, 
Older  to  strike  terror  both  to  foreigners  How  shall  we  get  our  pay  for  the  lost 
sad  Chinese.  An  order  from  the  empe-  opium  ?  Capt.  Elliott  very  naturally  sug- 
nr  to  destroy  the  opium  delivered  up  gested  that  the  Chinese  should  be  made 
was  most  thoroughly  executed,  not  a  to  pay  for  it.  The  debate  upon  the  sub- 
particle  of  it  being  allowed  to  be  pur-  ject  in  the  British  Parliament  turned 
fained.  A  man  was  summarily  execut-  almost  entirely  upon  the  importance  of 
ad  for  attempting  to  carry  off  only  a  the  opium  trade,  leaving  the  wrong  of 
small  quantity.  the  thing  entirely  out  ot  the  question. 

Commissioner  Lin  finding  that,  even  The  majority  were  in  favor  ot  letting 

Whilst  he  was  destroying  the  opium,  the  the  war  go  on,  simply  because  it  was 

Bnglish  and  others  had  commenced  the  begun.    Sir  James  Graham  asserted  that 

amle  again,  attempted  to  drive  the  ship  the  governors  of  Canton  had  sauctioned 

from  the  coast  by  forbidding  the  iuhab-  the  trade  in  opium ;  Sir  George  Staunton, 

Hants  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  British 

This  led  to  the  first  collision.     Captain  power  in  India  if  these  insults  were  not 

filliott,  seeing  his  boats  stopped  which  he  checked,  and  that  the  Chinese  had  far 

had  sent  on  snore  for  provisions,  fired  the  exceeded  in  their  recent  efforts  the  pre- 

flfft  gun  in  attack  upon  three  junks  that  vious  acknowledged  laws  of  the  land. 

infused  to  convey  to  Lin  his  request  for  Dr.  Lushington  maintained  that  the  con- 

provisions  except  verbally.     No  great  nivance  of  the  local  rulers  acquitted  the 

damage  was  done.    The  Chinese  now  smugglers;  while  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
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like  an  honest  man,  truly  stated  that  the  the  laws  of  China,  and  encouraging  the 
reason  why  the  government  had  done  Chinese   citizens  to  do  the  same;  and 
nothing  to  stop  the  opium  trade,  was  that  that  the  war  was  caused  by  an  attempt 
it  was  profitable!  Lord  Melbourne,  with  to  continue  in  the  same  course  of  con- 
eijual  fairness,  said,    "  We   possess  im-  duct  towards  China,  after  repeated  or* 
mense  territories    peculiarly   fitted    for  ders  to  desist,  and  respect  the  laws  of 
raising    opium;   and  though  he   would  the  country.     In  seeking  for  a  pretext  to 
wish  that  the  government  were  not  so  carry   on  the  war,    every  principle  of 
directly  concerned  in  the  traffic,  he  was  law,  justice,   decency  and  Christianity 
nut  prepared  to  pledge  himself  to   re-  was  laid  aside.     The  English  knew  that 
linquish  it !';     The  Duke  of  Wellington  the  opium  trade  was  a  wicked  and  svs- 
thought  the  Chinese  government  was  in-  tematic  violation  of  Chinese  laws.    The 
sincere  in  its  efforts,  uud   therefore  de-  world  saw  a  Pagan  monarch,  on  the  one 
served  little  sympathy;  and  liually,  Lord  hand,  endeavoring  to  put  down  a  rice 
Ellenborough  spoke  of  the  million  and  destructive  of  the  morals  and  lives  of 
a-half  sterling  revenue   '■  derived  from  his  subjects ;  and  on  the  other,  a  power- 
foreigners,''  which,  if  the  opium  mono-  ful  nation  of  Christians,  determined  to 
poly  was  given  up,  and  its  cultivation  thwart  all  his  virtuous  endeavors,  even 
abandoned,  they  must  seek  elsewhere,  at  the  cost  of  blood,  and  the  vast  expen- 
No  one  advocated  the  war  solely  on  the  ses  of  a  powerful  naval  and  land  force! 
ground  that  the  opium  had  been  seized.*  The  war  was  the  direct  offspring  of  Brit- 

The  opium  war  and  the  entire  pro-  ish  iniquity,  and  the  English  acted  upon 
ceedings  of  the  British  government  on  the  principle  which  all  nations  are  too 
the  subject  furnish  a  pitiful  illustration  of  apt  to  act  upon,  when  gain  is  their  ob- 
the  influence  of  mere  gain  over  the  ject,  that  "might  makes  right/'  The 
minds  of  even  the  most  civilized  and  opium  trade  was  profitable,  as  Sir  John 
Christian  nations.  Here  wo  see  Eug-  llobhouse  said;  and  the  Duke  of  Wet- 
land, with  all  its  boasted  civilization  and  lington,  who  thought  that  the  Chinese 
Christianity,  striving  to  thwart  the  efforts  deserved  no  sympathy  in  their  endea- 
of  a  semi-barbarous  and  pagan  nation  to  vors  to  put  down  a  vice,  very  well  knew 
save  its  people  from  the  destructive  that  the  burning  of  a  little  gunpowder 
effects  of  a  deadly  drug — striving  to  and  the  murdering  of  a  few  thousand 
fasten  upon  the  Chinese  a  Trade  in  opium  Chinese,  would  render  the  trade  perm* 
which  England,  better  than  any  other  neut.  It  was  therefore  suffered  to  goon, 
nation,  knows  to  be  the  destroyer  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  con- 
thousands  of  Chinese  annually  !  Is  it  a  trary  notwithstanding.  Queen  Victoria. 
wonder  that  the  orientals  deride  Chris-  who  probably  never  understood  the  retl 
tianity.  and  prefer  the  teachings  of  Con-  merits  of  the  case,  made  no  formal  decbv 
fucius  to  those  of  the  New-Testament  ?  ration  of  war  against  China,  but  author- 

A  pretext  l>eing  wanting  for  earning  ize(1  tao  war  to  £°  on  *>)'  an  order  in 

on  the  war.  the  English  were  not  Ions?  council  to  the  Ad ini rait y,  in  which  it  wil 

in  finding  one.     Lord  John  Russell  finaC  recited  that  i;  satisfaction  and  reparation 


oDuun  reparation  lor  insults  ami  mju-  »g*u«ai  ceriain  ui  our  omcers  anu  se- 
ries offered  her  majesty's  superintendent  Jects  8naU  he  demanded  from  the  Chi- 
and  subjects  ;  to  obtain  indemnification  "cse  government.'7  She  had  heard  no* 
for  the  losses  the  merchants  had  sus-  thing  but  the  shameful  misrepresent* 
tained  under  threats  of  violence :  and  tions  °f  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Chi- 
lastly,  to  get  security  that  persons  and  nese  government  in  the  matter,  and  act- 
property  trading  with  China  should  in  fu-  eJ  accordingly.  China  had  only  at- 
ture  be  protected  from  insult  and  irijurv  tempted  to  enforce  a  wholesome  bWi 
and  trade  maintained  upon  a  proper  while  England  was  resolved  that  ij 
footing.-"'  If  ho  hail  told  the  truth,  which  should  not  be  unforced,  because  it  would 
these  great  Lord  John  Kussells  do' not  al-  Put  an  vn&  to  tn<?ir  money-making  tndi 
ways  do,  ho  would  have  said,  that  the   in  opium. 

English  broughtthe  insults  of  the  Chinese  1°  vam  did  Commissioner  Lin  vrite 
upon   themselves  by  openly  violating  two  letters  to  Queen  Victoria,  asking h* 

Christian  aid  in  putting  down  the  opium 
•  Wiiiiam*'*  China,  toi.  ii.  p.  526.  trade.    The  only  reply  he  received  wm 
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the  arrival,  in  1840,  of  the  ship  Ariel  at  prisoners  were  all  carried  to  Ningpo  in 

Canton,   announcing  the  determination  small  cages,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 

of  the  British  government  to  appeal  to  tice  of  the  Chinese. 

arms  in  case  the  emperor  refused  to  set-  Large  rewards  were  offered  by  Lin 

tie  the  difficulties  without  bloodshed,  for  the  capture  of  English  ships  and  peo- 

The  Chinese  immediately  began  to  pre-  pie ;  his  efforts,  however,  did  not  please 

pare  for  the  coming  storm.    They  re-  the  emperor,  who  ordered  him  to  Peking 

paired  their  ships  and  forts,  and  guarded  and  severely  reprimanded  him,  declaring 

the  coasts.  that  he  had  done  more  harm  than  good. 

The  advance  of  the  English  forces  They  were  dreadfully  afflicted  with 
under  Sir  6.  Brewer,  arrived  at  Macao  sickness  and  death.  Among  the  troops 
on  the  22d  June,  1 841,  and  commenced  stationed  at  Tinghai  over  400  of  the 
the  blockade  of  Canton.  On  the  4th  of  4,000  died  within  three  months  after 
July,  he  moved  northward  to  the  harbor  their  arrival,  and  three  times  that  num- 
if  Tinghai,  a  city  whose  people,  what-  ber  were  in  the  hospitals.  This  induced 
5ver  wrongs  those  of  Canton  had  com-  Admiral  Elliott  to  make  a  truce.  Ad- 
nitted  towards  the  English,  were  entire-  miral  Elliott,  in  consequence  of  ill 
\y  guiltless,  and  demanded  its  surrender,  health,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office 
the  brave  inhabitants  declared  that  as  plenipotentiary  and  return  home, 
ihey  would  do  their  best  to  defend  them-  leaving  the  management  of  affairs  to 
lelves,  and  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  July,  Captain  Elliott,  who  renewed  negotia- 
te broadsides  of  all  the  English  vessels  tions  at  Canton,  in  Dec.,  1841,  but  found 
rare  opened  upon  the  town.  The  Eng-  the  Chinese  determined  to  resist  all  de- 
iah  landed  3000  troops,  who  took  a  posi-  mands  for  indemnity.  Kishen,  who  had 
ion  commanding  the  town.  The  walls  taken  the  place  of  Lin,  refused  to  cede 
fthe  city  were  seen  filled  with  Chinese  the  isle  of  Hongkong,  and  negotiations 
loops.  Shot  and  shell  were  poured  in  were  broken  off.  The  English  then  im- 
rpon  them  in  a  heartless  manner  until  mediately  made  an  attack  upon  the 
Light  closed  the  operations  of  war.  The  forts  at  Cheunpi  and  Taikokton,  but 
text  morning  the  place  was  found  their  progress  was  suspended  by  Kishen 
rracuated  during  the  night,  and  posses-  proposing  an  armistice.  He  had  become 
Eon  was  taken  without  resistance.  The  alarmed  and  re-opened  negotiations,  at 
laughter  of  the  Chinese  had  been  con-  the  same  time  memorializing  the  em- 
iderable,  and  many  of  the  principal  peror,  stating  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Chinese  officers  were  killed.  Gen.  Bur-  defences.  Kishen  went  so  far  as  to  ar- 
oll  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city,  range  a  treaty  with    Captain   Elliott, 

Amoy  and  Ningpo  were  next  block-  making  important  cessions  and  indem- 

xled,  after  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  nities  to  the  English ;  but  Lin  and  his 

if  those  cities  to  send  a  copy  of  Lord  colleagues    memorialized  the  emperor 

*a!rnerston7s   letter,  setting    forth    the  against  Kishen  and  his  peaceful  raea- 

ffonnds  of  complaint,  to  Peking.    The  sures;  and  the  treaty  never  reached  Pe- 

etter  was  finally  delivered  to  Kishen,  king.    The  emperor  was  determined  on 

he  governor-general  of  the  province  of  war;  and  on  the  27th  of  Jan.,  1842,  he 

Shehkiang,  at  Taku,  where  the  two  Eng-  ordered  it  to  be  resumed,  "  in  order  to 

iah  plenipotentiaries,  Admiral  G.  Elliott  destroy  and  wipe  clean  away,  to  exter- 

ad  Captain   Elliott  had  an  interview  minate  and  root  out  the  rebellious  bar- 

rith  him.    He  promised  to  lay  the  letter  barians."    He  put  all  his  defences  in  the 

iefi>re   the  emperor,  but  delayed ;  the  best  condition,  and  offered  a  reward  of 

English  threatened  him,  but  he  finally  $50,000  for  Elliott,  Brewer,  Morrison  and 

greed  to  meet  them  at  Canton.     Dur-  other  ringleaders. 

Ogt  these  negotiations  at  Taku,  the  Eng-  On  the  26th  of  Jan.,  the  English  made 

in  were  prowling  about  the  coasts  in  an  attack  on  the  Bogue  forts  with  nine 

[nest  of  food,  which  they  found  it  hard  ships,  two  steamers,  and  500  troops.  They 

p  procure,  as  no  Chinaman  was  allowed  were  defended  by  moro  than  3,000  Chi- 

mder  pain  of  death  to  supply  them.  nese.    The  forts  were  taken  and  blown 

Some  skirmishing  took  place  in  different  up.    The  Chinese  lost  1,000  men.    The 

wrts,  and  several  prisoners  fell  into  the  next  day  the  English  attacked  a  fortifi- 

Uands  of  the  Chinese  at  Ningpo,  among  cation  and  entrenched  camp  of  2,000 

vhom  were  the  crew  of  a  vessel  lost  at  Chinese  on  the  river,  who  had  mounted 

ha  mouth  of  the  Tsientang  river.    The  upwards  oi  100  cannon.    The  ships  and 
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steamers  opened  a  hot  fire  upon  the       Six  men  of  war  and  about  500  troops 

camp,  and  together  with  the  land  forces  being  left  at  Canton  and  Hongkong  to 

made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  them.    The  enforce  the  truce,  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 

Chinese  fought  bravely,  but  were  soon  lish  forces  under  Admiral  Parker  and 

overcome  with  a  loss  of  500  men,  their  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  consisting  of  two  74's 

camp,  and  everything.     By  means  of  and  seven  ships,  four  steamers.  23  trans- 

their  steamers   the  English  easily  de-  ports,  and  two  other  vessels,  with  about 

stroyed  an    immense  raft  constructed  3,500  troops,  proceeded  to  the  north. and 

across   the   river  to  prevent  their   ap-  attacked  the  city  of  Amoy,  on  the  25th. 

proach  to  Canton,  which  was  only  five  of  Aug.,  1842.     On  the  27th  the  city 

miles  above.     Seeing  the  loss  of  this,  the  was  taken  without  much  loss  of  life  on 

Chinese  sent  a  flag  of  truce  proposing  a  either  side.    All  the  public  stores  were 

suspension  of  hostilities  for  three  days.  destroyed.     The  city   was  completely 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days  hostili-  pillaged  by  native  robbers  after  the  Chi- 

ties  were  renewed  by  an  advance  upon  nese  troops  retreated.     All  the  Chinese 

Canton,  the  British  forces  being  now  re-  junks  were  destroyed, 
inforced  by  the  arrival  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sir         The  English  next  left  for  Chuan, 

Hugh  Gough,  from  India,  to  take  com-  where  they  attacked  the  city  ofTingbu, 

maud  of  the  land  forces.    The  Chinese,  and  soon  subdued  the  whole  island,  the 

seeing  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  Eng-  Chinese  losing  1,000  men.     A  military 

lish,  proposed  on  the  20th  of  March  an-  government  was  appointed  over  the  w- 

other  truce,  by  which  trade  was  allow-  land,  and  400  men  left  to  protect  it 

ed  to  go  on.     During  this  truce,  which  The  English  next  proceeded  to  ChinhoL 

lasted  about  six  weeks,    the    Chinese  which  they  attacked  on  the  10th  of 

made  active  preparations  for  defence,  Oct.     The  town  was  bombarded  and 

and  on  the  21st  of  May  they  attacked  taken.  The  Chinese  lost  1,500  men,  and 

the  ships  of  the  English  by  land  and  the  governor  Yukien  committed  suicide 

water;  but  did  little  damage.    The  Eng-  to  escape  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor, 

lish,  in  turn,  destroyed  their  junks,  fire-  An  immense   amount  of  public  stores 

boats  and  batteries  in  every  direction,  was  taken.      Niugpo  was  next  taken 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  English  invest-  without  resistance,  on   the  13th.    The 

ed  the  city,  seizing  the  factories  and  at-  English   found    in  the   city    Si 70.00(1 

tacking  the  forts  and  camps  behind  the  many  tons  of  copper  coin  in  the  mint,  and 

city.     On  the  26th  they  made  prepara-  vast  quantities  of  rice,  silk,  and  Doree- 

tions  to  burn  the  city,  but  a  heavy  rain  lain.    The  English  intended  at  first  te 

prevented  them,  and  they  deferred  the  burn  the  city,  but  finally  concluded  to 

attempt  till  the  next  day.     In  the  mean  make  it  their  winter  quarters.  ' 

time  the  city  offered  to  surrender ;  and       K\\  these  losses  in  such  rapid  snecef.     j 

soon  after,  on  the  same  day,  a messenger  gion  did  not  discourage  the  eraper*.     j 

arrived  from  Capt.  Elliott  desiring  all  He  prepared  for  new  efforts.     Lin,  who 

operations  to  cease  till  he  could  con-  had  been  banished  to  Hi,  as  also  lu* 

elude  negotiations,  which  he  had  com-  and  Kishen,  who  had  been  condemned 

menced,  for  the  surrender.    The  terms  to  deaia  for  attempting  to  make  a  treaty 

^nnnT^fv1"61^*1?1??01^^66'"  with  the  English,  were  all  taken  into 
000,000  should  be  paid,  and  the  Chinese  favor  and  consulted  as  to  future  more- 
evacuate  the  city  and  march  60  miles  ments>  New  defences  were  made  to 
from  it,  besides  paying  for  the  loss  of  t  Peking  and  me  city  of  Hon** 
all  property.  Before  evacuating  the  city  W  a  place  of  great  wealth.  TheOu- 
some  lawless  Chinese  troops  undertook  nese  re-0pened  the  campaign  by  an  at. 
to  plunder  the  inhabitants.  A  terrible  Uck  on  Nirigpo.  They  were,  as  useal, 
conflict  with  the  citizens  ensued,  and  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  nnuket- 
more  than  1,000  persons  were  killed  in  -  and  chain-shot  poured  upon  them  by 
the  streets.  1 he  taking  of  Canton  cost  tne  English,  "choked  up  the  sir** 
the  English  14  killed,  112  wounded,  with  their  dead  bodies."*  The  Engum 
and  abou  300  from  fever  The  Chinese  next  attacked  an  entrenched  camp  near  ■ 
tost  about  5  000  men,  and  1,200  cannon.  Tsz,kL  They  fell  upon  it  on  th^  8idei » 
™?JS de  at  .Canton  went  on,  after  he  multaneousfy  with  great  slaughter,  fc; 
tha re"^r»  wlthoutimt?.rruPtlon  dunng  deed,meEngUshinadeabarDaroniaiid 
wie  war,  the  usual  duties  and  charges  '  b 
being  paid  as  in  time  of  peace.                          .  wmia*.'.  cwm,  vol  u„  h  Me. 
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mmanly  slaughter  of  their  flying  ene-  steamers,  and  transports,  in  all  seventy- 

yfn  pursuing  them  several  miles.   The  two)  most  of  them  large  vessels.     The 

imese  lost  1,000  men  killed,  and  the  sight  of  such  a  force  proceeding  into  the 

imber  of  wounded  must  have  been  country  filled  the  inhabitants  with  asto- 

emt.    The  English  lost  6  killed  and  37  nishment  and  dread.     Before  starting. 

landed.    The  English  remained  over  Pottinger  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 

ffht  in  the  taken  camp,  and  destroyed  people,    entirely    misrepresenting    the 

the  next  morning.  cause  of  the  war,  and   making  com- 

The  next  place  attacked  by  the  Eng-  plaints  of  the  government,  charging  it 

th  was  Chapu,  a  strongly  fortified  city  with  duplicity  and  treachery,  and  de- 

Kmt  40  miles  above  Chinhai,  and  a  daring  that   Lin  had  impnsoned   the 

ace  of  great  trade.    The  Chinese  fled  English  at  Canton,  in  the  commence- 

:  their  approach.    The  city  and  all  ment  of  the  war,  merely  to  extort  opium, 

i  defences  were  an  easy  prey.    The  and  not  to  suppress  the  trade.      The 

m  of  life  was  terrible.     Those  who  whole  proclamation  was  a  violation  of 

old    not    escape    killed    themselves,  truth,   and  a  disgrace  to  the   English 

fteen  hundred  were  slain.  Some  were  nation.      It  concluded  by  saying  that 

lined  to  death  who  had  taken  refuge  peace  would  not  be  made  until  cessions 

t  temple  which  was    set  on    fire,  of  territory,  compensation  for  losses,  and 

nut  numbers   destroyed  themselves,  open  and  equal  intercourse  between  the 

tar  cutting  the  throats  of  their  wives  two  nations  were  granted.     The  real 

id  children.    The  houses  were  found  causes  of  the  war  were  not  stated.    The 

b  of  the  dead    and  dying.      Young  emperor  also  issued  a  proclamation  about 

dldren  were  found    attending   upon  the  same  time,  in  which  he  gave  the 

Mir  aged  or  infirm  parents,  awaiting  true  version  of  the  case,  and  exhorted 

dread  suspense  the  approach  of  the  his  subjects  to  renewed  efforts. 

lgtish,from  whom  they  expected  little  Some  batteries  were  destroyed  by  the 

■  than  instant  destruction.  English,  as  they  proceeded  up  the  river, 

The   English  next  proceeded  north-  and  they  finally  arrived  at  Chinkiang-fu 

ud  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtsz'kiang  on  the  20th  of  July.    The  city  is  on  the 

id  Wusung  rivers,  and  attacked  the  ex-  canal,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and 

isive  forts    which  defended  the  en-  solid  wall  four  miles  in  circuit.      The 

inces  of  those   rivers.      These    forts  English  forces,  consisting  of  7,000  men, 

bunted   175    guns,   and    contained  a  and  a  brigade  of  artillery,  attacked  the 

long  force.    After  a  cannonading  on  city  in  three  divisions.    The  Chinese,  to 

ith  tides  of  two  hours  the  English  en-  the  number  of  3,000,  were  encamped 

trad  the  forts  sword  in  hand.   The  Chi-  behind  the  city.    Within  its  walls  there 

Ma  fought  with  desperation  and  died  were  from  2.600  to  2,800  troops.    The 

their  posts.     About  100  were  killed.  English  entered  the  city  by  scaling  the 

!t0  fortifications,  stores,  and  everything  walls  with  ladders,  and  by  blowing  up 

are  destroyed.  the  gateways.  A  most  terrible  slaughter 

The  English  next  marched  on  the  city  ensued.    There  was  desolation  and  woe 

Shanghai,  which  they  took  without  on  all  sides.  The  streets  and  houses 
position.  A  ransom  of  $300,000  was  were  filled  with  the  dead,  the  Chinese 
acted,  and  every  thing  of  value  was  killing  themselves,  wives,  and  children, 
lied.  The  rice  found  in  the  public  gra-  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
lias  was  distributed  among  the  people,  English.  The  Tartars  threw  their  wives 
bioh  they  had  also  done  in  several  and  children  into  wells.  The  dest me- 
tier cities.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-  tion  of  life  was  frightful.  Out  of  a  po- 
yht  cannons  were  taken.  Shanghai  pulation  of  4,000  not  more  than  500 
H  taken  on  the  19th  of  June,  1842.  survived.  Truly  a  Christian  means  of 
On  the  23d  the  English  left  Shanghai,  opening  China  and  securing  the  opium 
id  proceeded  up  the  Yangtaz'kiang,  to  trade  !  The  public  offices  were  ran- 
taelc  the  city  of  Chinkiang-fu,  at  the  sacked,  and  all  the  arms  and  warlike 
action  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  stores  destroyed.  As  in  all  the  cities 
Far.  A  large  reinforcement,  under  Sir  which  the  English  had  taken,  the  popu- 
,  Pottinger  and  Lord  Saltoun,  joined  lace  plundered  the  city  and  suburbs  in 
a  expedition  on  the  22d.  The  advance  every  direction.  In  twenty-four  hours 
>  the  river  greatly  alarmed  the  emperor,  after  the  English  landed,  the  city  and 
ie  expedition  now  consisted  of  ships,  suburbs  of  Chlnkiang-fu  were  a  mass  of 
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ruin  and  complete  destruction.  Part  of  the   assent  and  six  millions  of  dollar*  are 


eastern  wall  was  blown  down,  and  all  the  paid,  the  English  forces  shall  withdraw 
gates  dismantled.  The  English  lost  37  trom  the  river  (Yangtsz'kiane)  and  the 
killed  and  130  wounded.  The  English  places  now  occupied;  but  Chusan  and 
next  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Nanking,  Kulansr-su  to  be  retained  till  all  the  pro- 
which  citv  they  reached  on  the  9th  of  visions  of  the  treaty  are  completed. 
August,  1842.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  The  Sb',000.000  were  paid  without 
the  horrid  scenes  of  Chinkiang-fu,  after  much  delay,  and  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
makiug  preparations  for  an  assault,  the  ber  the  emperor's  ratification  was  re- 
English  sent  a  communication  to  NTin   ceived. 

Kieh,  the  governor,  stating  that  they  Thus  ended  the  opium  war,  than  which 
would  ransom  the  city  for  $3,000,000 !  a  more  iniquitous  one  never  disgraced 
In  what  other  light  can  we  regard  these  the  annals  of  any  nation.  It  cost  the  poor 
invaders  than  as  public  robbers  and  Chinese  some  ten  thousand  lives,  and 
murderers.'  Because  the  Chinese  wished  '*  woes  unnumbered  v'  while  the  entire 
to  prevent  traffic  in  a  vile  druir  that  loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  En^- 
ruined  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  lish,  from  war  and  sickness,  must  hare 
destroyed  the  lives  of  thousands  annu-  been  about  4,000.  Most  of  the  English 
ally,  the  English  made  war  upon  them,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  engaged 
murdered  them  by  thousands,  plundered  in  the  war,  received  promotion  or  fionnr- 
them  of  their  goods,  and  extorted  from  ary  titles  for  their  skill  in  slaughtering 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  millions  the  Chinese.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  wasinaJe 
of  dollars !  a  baronet,   and  after  more   service  ia 

To  hasten  the  delivery  of  this  enor-  India,  of  a  like  character,  elevated  to 
mous  amount  of  ransom  money,  these  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
open  robbers  of  nations  made  every  Gougli,  Baron  of  Chinkiang-fu  !  What 
demonstration  of  an  immediate  attack,  a  train  of  bloody  scenes  and  distress— 
The  Chinese,  knowing  the  dreadful  con-  the  cries  of  the  slaughtered  innocent 
sequences  of  a  non-compliance  with  the  women  and  children — the  terror  ot  the 
demands  of  the  English,  opened  negoti-  old  and  decrepit — must  the  name  of 
ations  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  on  the  Chinkiang-fu  bring  up  in  the  mind  of 
14th  of  August.  The  city  of  Yangchou  this  proud  English  baron !  Methink*  he 
hail  already  sent  half  a  million  of  dollars  would  have  preferred  some  other  name.* 
to  the  invaders,  as  the  ransom  of  that  Tea  Tradk  with  China. — The  Hong- 
place.  A  treaty  was  easily  negotiated  kong  •'■'  China  Mail1'  of  the  9th  of  Sep- 
by  the  English,  entirely  on  their  own  tern  ber  has  the  following  table,  showing 
terms,  for  they  had  only  to  dictate.  It  the  extent  of  the  tea  trade  of  China  with 
was  signed  on  board  of  the  English  the  United  States  during  the  last  eight 
ilag-ship  Cornwallis  on  the  29th  of  years : 
August,  1842,  and  sent  the  same  day  to   Yearling  gnm.  bi«a.         J*** 

t»    i   ■        '    ik  ii  <  i  •  .*       a'  Jun*  2StJ.  Pound*.  Pooodft.  "»••• 

Peking  for  the   emperors   ratification.       .„«.  ,,q,»,*»      «nutiU)    on-Mitf 

m  i-1  c    *u       .        i  i  1W5 13.812,090...  <KMO,4W...S0.7PMap 

The   articles   of   the   treaty   were:— 1.      i^e i4,23rso*3 ...  4,2fi6,iM..iM«J» 

Lasting  peace  between  the  two  empires.      W17 13.853,132...  4I3iM96.-.K.JJl.Jg 

2     The    Chinese     crnvernmHiit     1o    mv       m*  l<U«,03n...  3,993,617.  .ItjM* 

z.    me    Vviunese    government    io    pay      184g 1 3.* 1 8,700...  4,8*3.600  ..l MTU* 

S21.000.000  by  the  end  of  1845,  twelve      i860 u,3M.400...  7,3oi,400...*l,7s:*J 

being  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  three      JS" 15  oii'IIS* '  iJ^'-IS    SmSj! 

c         iii.i  aI         r*        i«   i  i         a  1852 20,934,31*1  . .  13,3vft,«UO.  ..W.W*.^ 

for  debts  due  the   English  merchants,       j{EL1GI0N  or  China.— China,  with* 

f  people,  has  no  nations! 
is,  no  religion  exclusively 

.     ,         ,       .,               , .-,          ,         i  ^pported  by  the  state,  though  the  doe- 

trade  and  residence,  and  trade  conducted  lrilVes  of  Confucius  are  the  only  wief 

according  to  a  well-understood  tariff.     4  countenanced  by  it,  not,  however,  Io  thf 

The  Island  ot  Hongkong  to  be  ceded  1)rohibition  0f  others.      Reli-ious  Miefi 

to  the  queen  of  England.     5    All  British  are  almost  as  various  among  the  Chine* 


lor  oeurs  due  the  English  merchants,  Religion  of  C 
and  six  for  the  opium  3.  The  ports  of  40o.OOO.Oi)0  of  i 
Canton,  Amoy,  hihchan,  Ningpo  and  reIi„i(m'  that  ^ 
Shanghai,  to_  be  thrown  open  to  British   gup^ed  by  th 


*pom __  

ducted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.     8.      '  WHll"»»'»  ,ChiM»  T01   "-''Wi  ?«Jw" 

WK^r,  «.„  «-v*.  •  il1  J      _i  Chmeue  Repository,  Tola.  11.  3,  15,2.  e  »nrt  ' 

when  the  treaty  receives  the  emperors  Lock'* EvenwT 
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rious  religious  observances  and  the  most  tributes,  saints,  the  emperor,  &c.  are 
discordant  opinions  are  found  everywhere  objects  of  worship,  t  he  rites  of  which  are 
in  China,  even  amon"  those  belonging  watched  over  by  the  Board  of  Kites.  The 
to  the  same  sect.  "  \\  hat  is  seen  in  one  doctrine  of  Confucius  fills  the  world  with 
district,"'  says  Mr.  Williams.  "  is  some-  genii,  demons,  and  the  spirits  of  deeeas- 
times  utterly  unknown  in  the  next  pro-  ed  worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
vinee,  and  the  opinions  of  one  man  are  each  their  separate  duties  and  influences 
lauirhed  at  by  another/7  assigned  to  them.  No  worship  is  so 
Two  things  distinguished  the  religion  strictly  observed  as  that  of  ancestry,  and 
of  China,  taken  as  a  whole,  from  the  filial  piety  is  carried  to  excess  even  be- 
faith  of  most  other  pagan  nations  that  yond  the  grave.  The  Chinese  are  re- 
now  exist  or  have  existed  :  1st,  human  markable  for  their  respect  for  old  aire, 
sacrifices  are  unknown  to  them  :  and  for  their  parents  and  superiors ;  and  the 
2d,  the  deification  of  vice,  as  among  the  promise  attached  to  the  fifth  command- 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Hindus,  is  merit  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed, 
equally  unknown.  They  have  no  Venus  '*  The  state  religion  oi  the  Chinese," 
and  Bacchus;  no  exposure  in  the  temple  says  Dr.  Morrison,  "does  not  consist  of 
of  Mylitta,  as  among  the  Assyrians  ;*  doctrines  which  are  to  be  taught,  learn- 
no  weeping  for  Thammuz,  ed.  and  believed,  but  of  rites  and  cere- 

-  wnow "annum  wound  in  Lebanon  allured       monies  ;  it  is  entirely  a  bodily  service, 
The  Syrian  damsoiH  to  lament  hiN  intc  and  its  ntual  is  contained  in  the  statis- 

In  ain'rouH  diuiea  ali  the  Hummer'*  day."t        tics  and  code  of  the  empire."    Sacrifices 

The  Chinese,  though  a  licentious  peo-  are  utrered  to  the  heavens  or  sky,  the 
pie  in  word  and  deed,  says  Mr.  Williams,  earth,  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain, 
"  have  not  endeavored  to  sanctify  vice,  to  the  sun,  moon,  to  Confucius,  the 
and  lead  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  falsely  names  of  the  emperors  of  former  dynas- 
80  called,  down  the  road  of  ruin,  by  mak-  ties,  to  the  ancient  patrons  of  agriculture 
ing  its  path  lie  through  a  temple,  and  and  silk-weaving  ;  to  the  gods  of  heaven 
under  the  protection  of  a  goddess  ;  nor  and  earth,  and  the  passing  year;  to  the 
does  their  mythology  teem  with  the  dis-    aucient  patron  of  the  healing  ;irt,  and 

Ousting  relations  of  the  amours  of  their  to  the  innumerable  spirits  of  deceased 
eitiesT  which  render  the  religious  stories  philanthropists,  eminent  statesmen,  mar- 
of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks  so  revolting  ;  tyrs  to  virtue,  &c\;  to  clouds,  rain,  wind, 
on  the  contrary,  they  exalt  and  deify  and  thunder:  to  the  live  celebrated 
chastity  and  seclusion  as  much  as  the  mountains,  four  seas,  and  tour  rivers;  to 
Romanists  do,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  famous  hills,  great  water-courses,  flags, 
soul  and  body  nearer  to  the  highest  ex-  &c,  &c.,  gods  of  cannon,  (rates,  queen- 
cellence.  vice  is  kept  out  of  sight  as  goddess  of  earth,  the  north  pole,  and 
well  as  out  of  leligion,  in  a  great  degree,  many  other  things  too  numerous  to 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  such  mention.  There  is  at  Peking  a  temple 
significant  sign  as  has  been  uncovered  of  the  earth:  another  of  heaven,  of  the 
at  Pompeii,  with  the  inscription  Ilichab-  sun,  and  of  the  moon. 
itnt  fdicitas*  was  ever  exhibited  in  a  Chi-  The  sacrifices  consist  of  calves,  bul- 
nese  city.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  trait  locks,  sheep,  pigs,  ami  silks.  The  an i- 
of  Chinese  idolatry,  that  there  is  no  dei-  mals  are  not  killed  before  or  on  the  al- 
ficat  ion  of  sensuality,  which,  in  the  name  tar.  but  brought  into  the  temple  ready 
of  religion,  could  shield  and  countenance  dressed  and  cooked.  The  custom  of 
those  licentious  rites  and  orgies  that  en-  presenting  cooked  sacrifices  is  general 
ervated  the  minds  of  worshipers,  and  in  Chinese  worship.  "The  state  reli- 
pol luted  their  hearts  in  so  many  other  gion  of  China."  says  Mr.  Williams,  "is 
pa^an  count nes/'  a  mere  pageant,  and  can   no  more  be 

Besidesthe  doctrine  of  Confueiu*  there  called  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  than 
are  two  other  sects.  F*.;,  or  Buddhism,  and  the  teachings  of  Socrates  could  be  tenn- 
Taou.  or  that  of  the  Rationalists.  The  ed  the  faith  of  the  Greeks.  It  is,  how- 
first  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being,  ever,  intimately  connect  ed  with  the  sect 
and  believes  the  emperor  his  sole  vice-  of  the  Learned,  orConiucianisK  because 
gerent  on  earth.  Confucius,  the  ele-  all  its  members  and  priests  are  learned 
ments.  heaven,  earth,  gods  of  various  at-   men,  who  venerate  the  clasMcal   writ- 

•  n.-o.!*..,.  i  i«t   ion  ings.r     In  every  city  there  is  a  temple, 

•  llerodotufl.  i,  131,  199.  -  .    .    .  ..     -  .    .  *,  ■•    ■    ..  r  * .   » 

t  ParadiM  Loat,  i,  445.  containing  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the 
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city,  called  Chinghxca ng,  with  other  gods,  man  ever  invented."*    The  tenets  of 

and  in  these  temples  are  the  solstices,  Buddhism  require  a  renunciation  of  the 

equinoxes,  new  and  full  moons.  The  ma-  world,  and  the  observance  of  austerities 

gistratcs  repair  to  sacrifice  to  it  and  to  to  overcome  evil  passions,  and  fit  its  dis- 

the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain.     Over  ciples  for  future  happiness.     A.  vow  of 

the  door  of  one  of  these  temples  in  Can-  celibacy  is  taken,  and  the  priests  dwell 

ton  is  this  inscription :  u  Riyht  and  wrong,  together  for  mutual  assistance  in  attain- 

truth  and  falsehood*  are  blended  on  earth,  ing  perfection  by   worshiping   Buddha, 

but  all  are  most  dearly  distinyuUhed  in  and  calling  upon  his  name.     Their  no* 

heaven"  nasteries,  which  are  numerous,  contain 

Of  all  the  saints  in  the  Chinese  ca-  extensive  libraries.     They  live  by  bef. 

lendar  Confucius  is  the  chief,  and  there  £ing,  by  cultivating  the  soil  around  their 

are  1,560  temples  dedicated  to  him.  The  temples,  by  fees  for  religious  service*, 

offerings  presented  in  these  temples  are  and  by  the  sale  of  various  trifles  deem- 

all  eaten  or  used  by  the  worshipers.      It  e(1   valuable  in   their  religion.      Ait 

is  said  that  there  are  62,600  pigs,  rab-  class  they   sustain  a  good  moral  cha- 

bits,  sheep  and  deer,  annually  ottered  up  meter. 

to  him  on  his  altars,  all  cooked  in  the       The    form    of    Buddhism    prevalent 

best   Chinese   style,  and  eaten  by  the  amoiisr  the  Mongols  and  Thibetiaus  of  the 

worshipers.     The  church-goers  iii  Chi-  Chinese  Empire  furnishes  in  it*  ntnd 

na  are  very  numerous,   the  good  fare  tlie  following  decalogue :  1.  Do  not  kill 

served  up  iu  the  temples  being  a  strong  sentient   beings.     2.   Do  not  steal.   3. 

inducement    to    church-iroing,    which  Do  «ot  marry.     4.  Do  not  speak  falaek. 

doubtless  would  prove  quite  irresistible  5.  Drink  not  wine.     6.  Perfume  not  the 

even  in  a  Christian  country.  hair  on  the  crown,  nor  paint  the  body. 

The  temples  of  the  Yu  sect  are  very  J'  ^  not  behold  songs  onlays,  andpe^ 

splendid.      They  generally  consist  of  a  form  J1?™  /h>'self-    8;  &ltn  ™J  n"  ^ 

i.r™  k«n  o««™«iwwi   K,r  «    #i;„k»  ^f  on  a  high  large  couch.    9.  Do  not  eat 
large   nail  approached    by  a    tli<rnt  ot      n     .,  '3..       °  ,rt    ..        .  k«u«t 

stops,  the  i<U,l  beins;  placed  on  an  altar  »««' too  time.     10.  Uonot  gm».kU« 

or  table.     Pictures  acforn  the  walls,  and  8°"  or  f'^f'  or  an/.7al"ab t^JL 

•i  1    i      -/r:  i  l  a         i-   llie  doctrines  01  the  Buddhists  seem 

gilded  griffins  and  dragons  the  ceilings.         .  ,    '        "      *t  ■  "*'.*'  r  "  ..  #  lk_ 

ft u  ♦« u«  i,„fl  u»  o,™,«*„»  e,„  *«,...;  mainly  to  rest  on  the  principle  that  toe 

ha  en  temple  has  its  apparatus  tor  sacn-  ,  ,*  ,  n  ..  .  K  r  ...  *_ 
o  •  •  i  riM  L  l  ■  world  and  all  it  contains  are  nianiiena- 
ficmg  animals.  Ihere  is  no  congrega-  ..  ,.7"  "JL  .;  ^"""""3  °*°  "*?  , 
tionaT  worship  ns  °  Deity,  but  of  a  transient  and 
',„.'.  ,  .  ,  ,  •  ^.i  •  delusive  character ;  that  the  human  foul 
Buddhism  is  a  despised  creed  in  Chi-  is  ail  emanation  from  Deity;  that  aftw 
na,  but  still  it  prevails  everywhere,  and  death  it  will  agaill  be  ^und  to  matter, 
is  followed  more  or  less  by  all  the  Chi-  aml  subjected  to  the  miseries  and  tea- 
nesc, .Dr.  Morrison  says  :  "Buddhism  (leilLs  of  this  life  unless  thc  individual  to 
in  China  is  decried  by  the  learned,  whora  it  belongs,  by  the  attainmeot  oi 
laughed  at  by  the  profligate  yet  follow-  wisa0m  through  prayer  and  contempla- 
edby  all  ;  Buddhism  is  doubtless  as  tion,  succeeds  in  liberating  it  from  that 
good  a  religion  as  any  other  in  China,  necessity,  and  secures  ite  absorption  in- 
All  creeds  there  are  characterised  by  ^  thal  jivine  essence  from  which  it 
the  grossest  superstitions  and  ridiculous  gpran"  1 

ceremonies.    Mr.  Malcolm,  thc  mission-       Our* limits  forbid  speaking  extewirt- 

ary    gives  a  very  favorable  account  of  ly  0f  the  religion  of  the  Chinese.    Tacu- 

Buddhism  in  China     « It  has  no  mytho-  isni^  lo  wllic£  we  have  anutie(i  U  a  ret 

logy,     says  he,  "of  obscene  and  fero-  gion   maintained   in   China  by  a  **i 

cious  deities  ;  no  sanguinary  or  impure  ca|led   Rationalists.     Its  teachings  art 

observances;  no  self-inflicted  tortures;  somewhat   like    those    of   Zeno.    1* 

no  tyraniuzmg  priesthood:  no  confound-  f0UI1jer  0f  the  sect  was  LankiuD,  bora 

ing  of  right  and  wrong,  by  making  cer-  B    c    604    54  vcars  Mm  Confuei«i 


0  .    ,         r  „        .  cendentalism,   making  reason  the 

sins,  &c,  it  seems  to  have  followed  ge- 

nuine  traditions.     In  almost  every  res-  !  w?,nolm,! TrTel*,  ,rf^'',  p,5" 

...  a      i       ii_      k     *       V    •  t  V\  illiwnn'e  China,  vol.  ii.,  p.  MS. 

pect  it  seems   to   be  the   best  religion  x  Branded  Encyclopedia. 
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•enoe  and  source  of  everything.  Retire-  Language,  Education  and  Litera- 
ment,  contemplation  and  acts  of  bene vo-  ture. — We  close  this  paper  on  China 
lence,  are  enjoined.  Like  the  system  of  with  a  brief  glance  at  its  language,  edu- 
Confucius,  it  contains  much  that  is  very  cation  and  literature.  The  Chinese  lan- 
ffood  and  much  that  is  very  ridiculous,  guago  is  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other. 
It  is  just,  however,  to  say,  that,  taken  as  It  is  a  most  singular  invention  for  com- 
a  whole,  the  Memoir  on  Reason  and  Vir-  municating  ideas,  something  intermedin 
toe  abounds  in  genuine  wisdom.  M.  ate  between  the  hieroglyphic  and  alpha- 
Panthier  praises  it  extravagantly.  He  betic  systems.  Chinese  writers  ascribe 
fays:  "La  sagesse  humaine  n'a  peut-  the  invention  of  the  characters  of  their 
etre  jamais  exprime  des  paroles  plus  language  to  Hwangti,  one  of  their  first 
taintes  et  plus  profondes."  This  is  un-  monarchs.  who  lived  about  2,700  years 
doubtcdly  too  high  praise.  before  Christ.  While  all  other  lan- 
The  Rationalists  worship  a  great  guages  have  undergone  remarkable 
many  idols,  and  their  pantheon  also  in-  changes,  that  of  the  Chinese,  both  writ- 
oludes  genii,  devils,  inferior  spirits,  and  ten  and  spoken,  has  remained  almost  the 
numberless  other  objects  of  worship,  same  for  many  long  periods  of  time; 
We  must  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  des-  nor  has  there  ever  existed  a  language 
Oliption  of  this  religion  to  Mr.  Williams's  spoken  by  so  many  people  as  that  of 
Muldle  Kingdom,  where  they  will  iind  China.  The  primitive  characters  of  the 
the  religions  of  China  fully  discussed,  language  are  derived  from  natural  or  ar- 
AU  religions  are  tolerated  in  China,  tificial  objects.  The  total  number  of 
lfahometanism  is  found  in  all  the  pro-  really  diilerent  characters  in  the  lan- 
vinces ;  also  Judaism ;  and  besides  the  guage,  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  is 
two  leading  idolatrous  sects  which  we  about  25,000,  though  authors  have  stated 
have  mentioned  there  are  many  socie-  them  to  amount  (o  54,409,  as  does  Ma- 
lies  and  combinations,  partly  religious  gaillons;  and  Montucci  fixes  the  num- 
ond  partly  political.  That  called  the  ber  at  260,899.  The  Chinese  editor  of 
Triad  Society  is  described  by  Mr.  Wil-  the  largest  Chinese  dictionary,  upon 
liams  as  an  order  similar  to  that  of  Free-  which  Dr.  Morrison  bases  his.  gives  it  as 
masonry;  but  from  his  description  it  is  his  opinion  that  there  are  50,000  char- 
-qnite  certain  that  it  resembles  Freema-  acters,  including  synonyms  and  diilerent 
fjonry  in  nothing  but  its  being  a  secret  forms ;  and,  taking  in  every  variety  of 
order.  The  Triad  Society  is  unpopular  tones  given  to  the  words  and  sounds  for 
in  China  and  denounced  in  the  Chinese  which  no  characters  exist,  that  there  are 
Code.  The  operations  of  the  order  are  5,000  different  words.  The  burden  of 
earned  on  with  such  great  secrecy  that  remembering  so  many  is  so  great  that 
▼ery  little  is  known,  even  in  China,  of  the  literati  have  abridged  them  and  in- 
their  numbers,  internal  organization,  or  creased  their  meanings,  by  which  they 
character.  The  Chinese  government  save  much  toil.  Mr.  Williams  states  that 
fears  them.  The  order  extends  through-  a  good  knowledge  of  10,000  characters 
oat  China,  Siam,  Singapore,  Malacca,  will  enable  one  to  read  any  work  in 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  some  Chinese,  and  write  intelligibly  on  any 
places  out  of  China  tne  order  is  very  subject.  Premare  says,  that  a  good 
powerful,  and  practises  great  cruelties  knowledge  of  4,000  or  5.000  characters, 
on  those  who  refuse  to  ioin  it.*  or  even  two-thirds  of  that  number,  is  suf- 
There  is  among  all  the  religious  sects  ficient  for  all  common  purposes.  The 
of  China  a  mutual  forbearance  and  res-  variations  were  exceedingly  numerous 
poet  which  is  highly  praiseworthy.  The  formerly ;  for  example :  there  were  42 
government  seems  to  care  nothing  about  ways  of  writing  the  word  ^>aw,  "  preci- 
teligion,  only  as  a  tool  of  political  power,  ous ;"  and  41  for  writing  tsum,  "  honora- 
R  tolerates  everything  that  does  not  in-  ble."  In  addition  to  the  variations  in 
terfere  with  the  state.  It  separates  re-  the  forms  of  characters,  the  Chinese 
ligion  and  politics  completely,  and  as  no  have  six  different  styles  of  writing  them, 
•act  has  any  state  patronage,  no  one  of  which  correspond  to  black-letter,  script, 
them  has  the  power  to  persecute.  Budd-  italic,  roman,  &c,  in  English,  but  much 
bism  seems  to  have  the  widest  sway  in  more  unlike  than  those.  It  requires 
Chin  a.  f  much  study  to  distinguish  them,   and 

more  to  write  them.    The  Chinese  have 

;  %&£*&&*£> ifcT P....n,.  D.ri...  laboj«l  more  iu  the  mere  matter  of  writ- 

Cliin*,  tol  i.,  p.  301,  GutxiafTs  voyages.  ing  the  forms  of  their  language,  than  in 
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discovering  new  ideas  to  record.  This  other  nation  had  any  system  for  general 
is  the  cause  of  the  complexity,  to  a  education.  The  great  stimulus  to  liter- 
great  degree,  and  variety  of  the  forms  of  ary  pursuits  among  the  people  of  China 
their  characters.  All  the  strokes  in  their  generally  is -the  hope  thereby  of  obtain* 
characters  are  reduced  to  eight  elemeu-  mg  office  and  honor,  and  the  only  course 
tarv  ones.  of   education  followed   is   the  classical 

Every  character  in  Chinese  has  a  and  historical  one  prescribed  by  lair, 
sound,  as  much  as  in  alphabetic  Ian-  Every  department  of  letters,  except  jn- 
guages,  and  some  have  more  than  one  risprudence,  history,  and  official  statis- 
ts express  their  different  meanings;  so  tics,  is  considered  secondary,  anil  the 
that,  although  the  character  was  not  Chinese  literary  graduate  ol  fourscore 
originally  intended  to  delineate  the  is  ignorant  of  hundreds  of  the  most 
sound  of  the  thing  it  denoted,  still  the  common  things  pertaining  to  many 
sound  is  the  expression  of  the  character.*  branches  of  science.  It  was  about  A.D. 
Most  of  the  compound  characters  are  600  that  Taitsung,  of  the  Tang  dynasty, 
syllabic  combinations.  Nearly  seven-  instituted  the  present  plan  of  preparing 
eighths  of  all  the  characters  of  the  Ian-  and  selecting  civilians  by  means  of  study 
guaire  have  been  formed  from  less  than  and  degrees ;  but  education  has  always 
2,000  symbols.  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chines^ 

The  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language  and  always  exerted  a  dominant  inria- 
is  unique.  The  use  of  particles  supplies  erice  on  the  manners  and  tastes  of  ita 
the  place  of  inflexions.  Neither  the  people.  Ample  provisions  have  alvays 
characters  nor  their  names  undergo  any  been  made  lor  diffusing  learning:  and 
change  ;  whether  used  as  verbs,  nouns,  the  example  set  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
adjectives,  or  particles,  they  remain  the  ment  of  rewarding  with  substantial  and 
same ;  number,  gender,  case,  mood,  tense  elevated  and  lucrative  offices  and  honors 
and  voice,  are  ail  indicated  by  adjuncts,  all  those  who  excel  most,  in  literary  par- 
The  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  are,  the  suits,  might  well  be  imitated  by  our  own 
subiect,  the  verb,  the  complement  direct,  more  enlightened  government.  Such, 
and  the  complement  indirect :  modifying  however,  is  not  the  disposition  of  the  go- 
expressions  precede ;  the  adjective  stands  vernment  of  this  great  republic.  The  ge- 
betbre  the  substantive,  and  the  substan-  neral  government  of  the  United  States  is 
tive  before  the  verb  which  governs  it.  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  much  djspoe- 

The  Chinese  have  many  gram  mat  ical  ed  to  encourage  literal  ure  and  science  ai 
and  philological  works,  exhibiting  how-  even  the  despotic  governments.  Hereooe 
ever  an  ignorance  of  the  general  laws  is  seldom  rewarded  by  off  ices  and  honors 
of  language.  No  distinction  is  made  in  for  his  extensive  literary  and  scientific 
Chinese  in  the  writing  of  proper  and  attainments;  while,  be  it  said  to  the 
common  names.  In  most  books  there  is  shame  of  our  government,  nearly  all  offi- 
no  punctuation  or  division  info  sentences  ces  and  honors  are  bestowed  ou  either 
and  paragraphs.  The  Chinese  ridicule  professed  office-seekers — a  rid  their  name 
punctuation.  The  Chinese  language  has  is  legion— or  on  men  who  can  corn- 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  com-  mand  the  influence  of  those  in  power 
plete  and  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  may  by  their  wealth.  Men  in  this  country 
be  beautiful  in  some  respects,  but  it  is  are  not  selected  for  office  because  ther 
certainly  a  most  unwieldy  vehicle  of  are  profound  scholars  and  imbued  witi 
thought.f  all  the  wisdom  and  sound  philosophy  ol 

Education  in  China  is  extensively  en-  the  age.    Their  learning  avails  then 
couraged.     Among  the  conservative  in-  nothing:  but  some  rich,  ignorant  af- 
fluences   in    the   Chinese    system    the  rant,  without  even  a  respectable  know- 
general  diffusion  of  education,  and  res-  ledge  of  the  first  principles  of  a  liberal 
pect  paid  to  literary  pursuits  growing  out  education,  can  rise  to   lucrative  offices  * 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  office  by  liter-  by  the   power  and  influence  that  hi 
ary  pursuits,  hold  an  important  place,  wealth  alone  gives  him.     The  system 
The  importance  of  educating  the  people  that  our  general  government  has  thusntf 
was  acknowledged  anil  practised  upon  pursued  in  dispensing  offices  is  one  that 
in  China  even  before  the  time  of  Confu-  is  any  thing  but  encouraging  to  literature   1 
cius,  B.  C,  549,  and  at  an  age  when  no  and   literary   men.       Education  is  the   I 
;  Willi™,,,  china,  vol  i.,  p.  481.  foundation  of  our  liberties,  and  library   \ 
.d^!d?l«  Kingdom,  toI.1.,  ctapt«  «.  China  Open-  men  ou£nt  to  l>e  encouraged  in  an  e* 

1  OI-  L»  p-  3W-  pecial  manner  by  the  government;  but 
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k  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case.  It  and  thus  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
ows  no  honors  or  rewards  for  high  officers  of  their  native  district,  they  are 
uy  attainments.    The  poor  learned   eligible  for  the  lowest  literary  honors  of 

•lands  no  chance  for  office  along-  the  state.  For  this,  the  first  degree,  the 
of  the  ignorant  rich  one:  and  this  ac-  examinations  take  place  twice  every 
its  for  the  well-known  fact,  that  we  three  years  in  every  province.  The 
mi  find  any  office  Ailed  by  one  who  scholars,  having  each  a  theme  given 
t  his  elevation  to  his  literary  or  tiiem  from  the  "Five  Classics,"  in  a 
otitic  attainments.  Look  over  our  large  hall,  are  confined  in  separate  boxes, 
ely  extended  republic,  from  Maine  to  prevent  their  receiving  assistance 
California,  and  say  whether  those  in  from  others,  and  every  avenue  is  strictly 
;e  are  tie  most  intelligent,  most  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  first  degree, 
lily  educated,  and  the  best  in  all  res-  called  Tew-tsae,  having  been  attained, 
t*  that  our  population  could  afford,  the  aspirant  has  to  acquire  two  other 
&  general  rule  the  most  learned  live  honors,  in  the  metropolis  of  his  province, 
die  in  comparative  obscurity ;  while  and  he  is  then  placed  on  the  books  as 
midiocre  are  the  ones  elevated  to  eligible  for  employment,  corresponding 
er  and  honor.  to  his  advancement.    To  procure  the 

his  grave  fault  is  not  peculiar  to  the  highest  state  offices,  an  examination 
Mai  government,  which  has  so  many  before  the  National  College  is  necessary; 
testo  dispose  of,  but  it  is  a  character-  but  the  very  pinnacle  is  only  arrived  at, 
!  fault  of  the  masses,  who  are  for  the  by  being  examined  by  the  emperor  him- 
t  part  swayed  by  demagogism,  and  self.  Every  literary  honor  confers  the 
money-making  influences  of  the  day.  title  of  mandarin,*  and  each  degree  is 
kinto  our  city  offices,  our  legislatures,  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  f  he  dress, 
national  congress,  and  see  if  you  can  which  is,  in  some  instances,  very  splen- 
,  there  our  most  learned,  our  wisest,  did.  The  examinations  are  very  rigid, 
.  oar  best  citizens.  They  are  not  and  only  a  small  number  out  of  a  vast 
5© j  and  yet  they  should  be.  Where  crowd  gain  honors.  The  examination 
they  ?  Left  at  home,  because  dema-  for  the  third  degree  fakes  place  at 
um  and  wealth  have  more  influence  Peking,  and  the  traveling  expenses  of 
r  the  voting  masses  than  profound  the  candidates  are  sometimes  paid  by 
ningy  the  highest  literary  and  scien-  government.  The  successful  candidates 
i  attainments,  and  the  many  shining  are  all  presented  to  the  emperor,  who 
modest  virtues  consequent  on  high  bestows  rewards  upon  the  three  highest. 
teation.  The  fourth  and  highest  degree  is  rather 

a  China  all  state  employments  arc  an  office  than  a  decree ;  for,  those  who 
an  by  competition,  as  school  and  attain  it  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
lege  prizes,  to  the  best  scholars.  Mr.  Imperial  Academy,  and  receive  salaries. 
jCulloch  very  truly  observes,  that  "  it  The  examination  is  held  in  the  era- 
honorable  to  the  Chinese,  that  for  peroFs  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the 
eroys,  magistrates,  and  otner  state-  highest  personages  of  the  empire. 
eon,  merit  alone  is  the  qualification ;       The  system  of  education  in  China  is 

son  of  the  poorest  peasant  may,  by  like  almost  everything  else  there,  ex- 
mt  and  application  to  learning,  rise  ceedingly  defective ;  but  great  good  is 
ihe  highest  employments."  Schools  nevertheless  the  result;  and  the  regard 
youth  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  and  material  encouragement  held  out 
\  empire;  and  education  is  so  general,  by  the  government  to  all  scholars,  is 
1  its  cost  so  reasonable,  that  reading  truly  praiseworthy  and  deserving  of 
1  writing,  in  China,  may  be  almost  imitation. 

d  to  be  universal.     The  schools  es-       Female  education  in  China  is  less  en- 
Aiahed  all  over  the  empire  are  super-   cou raged,  but  it  is  nevertheless  favor- 
ended  by  various  officers,  appointed   ably  regarded,  and  not  altogether  neg- 
government.     In  every  district  there   lee  ted.     Literary  attainments  are  con- 
a  literary  chancellor ;  but  early  aspi-  side  red  creditable  to  a  woman,  and  the 
its  are  examined  by  superintendents,   names  of  female  authors,  mentioned  in 
id  make  the  circuit  of  their  district   Chinese  annals,  would  make  a  long  list. 
ice  a  year  for  that  purpose.     The   Yuen  Yuen,    the    governor-general    of 
pils  they  approve  of  repair  to  the      .  From  ^  Portaguew  tDd  gpMtall  mmim 
net,  and  should  they  pass  that  ordeal,   command. 
vol.  xiv.  5 
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Canton,  in  1820,   while  in  office,  pub-  all  that  is  known  or  that  is  to  be  knownj 
lished  a  volume  of  his  deceased  daugh-  that  there  is  no  room  for  further  disco- 
ter's  poetry;  and  the  literary  men  are  veries,  their  aucient  sages   having  ex- 
usually  desirous  of  having  their  daugh-   hausted  every  subject.     Hence  the  sta- 
ters   accomplished    iu    music,    poetry,   tionary  character  of  Chinese  civilization, 
composition,  and  classic  lore.     Such  an  The  scientific  and  philosophical  work* 
education  is  considered   befitting  their  of  the  Chinese  are  those  of  Confucius 
station,    aud    rellecting    credit  on    tta   and  the  "ten  philosophers,*'  or  his  dis* 
family.     One  of  the  most  celebrated  fe-   ciples  and  commentators.      Chinese  Ii« 
male  writers  in  China  is  Pan  Hwuipan,   terature  has  been,  through  ignorance  of 
who   flourished   about   A.  D.  80.       She   it,  very  unjustly  depreciated.     Klaproth, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  female  precepts,   in  his  Memoires,  vol.  iii.,  p.  267,  contra- 
which  has  formed  the   basis  of  many  diets   the  statement  that  has   so  often 
succeeding  works  in  Chinese  on  female  been  made,  that  the  Chinese  believed 
education.      The  aim  of  her  writings   China  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  world, 
was  to  elevate   female   character   and  and  that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  few  in- 
make  it  virtuous.    Other  Chinese  author-  significant  and  petty  territories,  all  its 
esses  treat  on  various  subjects,  but  mostly  tributaries.       He   says  : — l  Je   n'ai  pas 
on  morals  and  domestic  economy.    Chi-   besom  de  refuter  ici  Pidee  absurde  de 
nese  literary  ladies  are  held  in  general   ceux   qui    pretendent    que   les  Chinois 
respect,    and    more   of  the   females   of  croient  que  leur  pays  est  situe  au  milieu 
China  can  read  and  write  their  own  Ian-   du  monde.     Un  molelat,  on  un  couli  du 
guage  than  is  generally  supposed.     The   Canton  peut,  a  la  verite,  donner  une  pa- 
Chinese  do  not,  as  has  been  represented,   reille  explication,  mais  e'est  &  l'intelli- 
make  slaves  of  their  wives,  and  Chinese   gence  de  celui  qui  questionne  de  Padoptef 
females   are   in  a   far  better  condition  ou  de  la  rejeter."  '* 
than  those  of  other  pagan  or  unevange-       Some  idea  further  than  that  afforded 
lizod   countries,   or  even    than  the   fe-   by  Remusa^  may  be  gained  of  the  ex- 
males  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro-  tent  of  Chinese  literature,  from  the  fad| 
mans.*  as  stated  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  the  & 

The  literature  of  the  Chinese  is  very  Fu  Tsiuen  Shu  Tsung-muh,  or  Catalogue 
extensive.  "  It  would  not  be  hazarding  of  all  the  Books  in  the  Four  Libraries, 
too  much  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Medhurst,  consists,  of  itself  alone,  of  one  hundred 
"that  in  China  there  are  more  books,  and  twelve  octavo  volumes  of  300  pages 
and  more  people  to  read  them,than  in  any  each,  and  giving  the  titles,  and  a  bnef 
other  country  in  the  world.  Among  the  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  upwards  of 
360,000,000  of  Chinamen,  at  least  2,000,-  20,000  works,  and  these  not  all,  bat  only 
000  are  literati."!  There  is  not,  how-  the  best  works  in  the  language.  The 
ever,  much  that  is  original  in  their  catalogue  arranges  the  books  intofoor 
books,  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  being  divisions,  viz.,  classical,  historical  pto* 
general  that  their  books  already  contain   fessional  writings,  and  belles-lettres. 

♦  wuiiams'g  China,  vol  i,p.  456,  also  the  whole  M.  Remusat,  Staunton,  the  two  Mora- 
of  the  chapter.  sons,  and  others  best  acquainted  with  the 

t  China  Opened,  vol.  i,  p.  417.  M.  Abel  Remusat,  lanr;iiqfrp  anH  |;t^ratiir#»  nf  th*»  Chinese* 
■peaking  or  Chinese  literature,  also  observes:  ian?uage  ana  llieraiure  OI  ine  COinwo, 
"I/hiatoire  lithraire,  la  critique  des  tcxtes.  et  la    speak  in   the  highest  terms  of  the  POUW 

bioR-raphie,  sont  icsujet  d'ui.c  fouie  d'ouvrages  re-   literature  of  the  Chinese.    Many  of  their 

marquable  pur  l'ordre  et  la  regularity  qui  y  sont  ob-  ■•  t  .  .  ,.  ,         r*  t-^\mm 

aerves.    On  possode  beaucoup  des  traductions  des    works   on   history,    biography,    Statistics, 

iirres  Sanscrits  sur  la  religion  ct  la  metaphysique.   etc.,  are  very  valuable  and  lnterestioi/ 

Les  lettres  cultivent  la  potsie,  qui  est  assujetie  chei  Thpir  hinjrranriipA  ar«   Knth   of  mpn  IH 

eux  au  double  joug  de  la  mesure  et  de  la  rime  ;  ils  l  neir  blOgraprues  are    Dom   OI  men  «» 

ont  des  poi'mes  lyriques  et  narratila,  ct  surtout  des  women,  in  which  latter  IS  exhibited  WO 

poomes  descriptifs    des  pi.ces  de  theatre,  des  ro-  Wh  consideration   for    literary  WOffle* 

mans  des  nocture,  des  romana  on  les  merveilleux  est  mf         u .             ,  .                   ■,          J         ^i*» 

mis  en  usage.     On  a  compose  en  outre  un  trea  Ahese    biographies,   as    ai80   many  Otoei 

grand  n ombre  des  recucils  sprciaux  et  generaux,  works,  are  very  VoluminoU8.  They  h*»* 
des  bibliothcques  et  des  encyclopedics,  et  dans  le  „  hincrrnnhipnl  clirtinnarv  in  1 2rt  volumes, 
dernier  siecle  on  avail  commence  I'impression  d'une    Ji  DlOgrapnicai  dlCUOnar)  HI  1 ZU  VOlumisj. 

collection  des  ouvrages  choisies  en  180,000  volumes!    They  have  also    a   Work    Very    DOpQw 

Los  chinois  ont  d'exceiientsdictionnaircsou  tousles  among  the  Chinese,  entitled  Memoir*  <f 

signes  de  leur ecnture,  et  tous    les  mots  de  leur  ri ■  i-         •  l   j     r    j«               «*i         v      r  « 

langue   sont  ex pliques,  aVcc  le  plus  grand  Boin,  et  UlSUngvished    Ladies,     written    by    Um 

dans  un  ordre  tres  regulier.     Enfln  il  n'y  a  pas  Hiatlg,  124  B.  C.    They  have  alsoaveJT 

meme    en   Europe,  de  nation    cher.    laquelle    on  vilimhlp  work   *»ntitl#»i1    PnmnlotP  AdU- 

trouvo  tant  des  livres,  ni  des  livres  si  bien  fait,  si  Valuable  WOrK,  entitled    UompieTe  AB£ 

commodes  a  consuiter,  et  a  si  baa  prtx."  quarian  Researches  of  Ma  Twantin,  WW 
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lired  A.  D.  1275.   It  is  a  very  extensive  opinion  of  a  nation  whose  literature  can 

and  profound  work,  containing  research-  boast  of  a  work  like  this." 

ei  upon  every  matter  relating  to  govern-  We  are  compelled,  very  unwillingly, 

■lent,  and  extending  through  a  series  of  to  close  here  this  paper  on  China,  for  the 

dynasties  which  held  the  throne  nearly  want  of  space.   There  are  a  great  num- 

40  centuries.   Remusat  says  of  it :  "This  ber  of  subjects  which  we  are  obliged  to 

•xcelient  work  is  a  library  by  itselC  and  pass  over  without  even  naming  them ; 

if  Chinese  literature  possessed  no  other,  and  yet  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  in- 

the  language  would  be  worth  learning  teresting  task  to  discuss  them.  We  may, 

for  the  sake  of  reading  this  alone.79   Mr.  however,   resume  the  subject  in  some 

Williams  says  of  it:    "It  elevates  our  future  number. 


ART.    V.-THE    BALTIMORE    80UTHERN    OOMMERCIAL 

CONVENTION. 

We  have  received  the  proceedings  of  and  states  of  the  South,  West>  and  South- 
the  Southern  Commercial  Convention,   west. 

held  in  Baltimore,  and  regret  that  we  Resolved,  That  the  Atlantic  cities  and 
were  unable  to  accept  an  invitation  to  states  of  the  South  are  on  the  great  na- 
be  present.  The  temporary  officers  were  tural  highways  of  commerce — the  gulf- 
1.  C.  Brune  and  J.  F.  Pickrell.  The  stream — and  these  states  should  improve 
Committee  on  Resolutions  were,  Hon.  the  facilities  offered  by  nature  by  resort- 
1.  D.  Freeman,  Mississippi ;  Hon.  J.  C.  ing  to  all  the  aids  of  science  and  art. 
Jones,  Tennessee ;  Hon.  J.  R.  Under-  Resolved,  That  among  these  facilities 
wood,  Kentucky ;  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman,  we  hail  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
Hbrth  Carolina ;  Hon.  J.  L.  Orr,  South  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  with  great 
Carolina ;  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  Virginia  ;  satisfaction,  and  look  to  it  as  opening  a 
C.  G.  Baylor,  Esq.,  District  Columbia :  new  channel  of  trade  greatly  beneficial 
F.  H.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Maryland  ;  Hon.  to  the  interior  states  of  the  Union,  and 
tl  Jj.,  Robinson.  Indiana ;  Hon.  John  especially  those  bordering  the  Ohio  river. 
Moore,  Louisiana;  Hon.  T.  M.Taylor,  Resolved,  That  the  question  of  a  great 
Missouri ;  Hon.  Richard  Apperson,  Ken-  commercial  centre  of  commerce  for  na- 
tacky;-~Hon.  R.  I.  Bowie,  Maryland;  tional  exchanges  will  necessarily  de- 
lion.  Mex.  White,  Alabama.  pend  upon  the  cheapness  of  transporta- 

Tfee  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  of  Georgia,  tion,  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
was  elected  president  of  the  convention,  to  the  West  and  South,  and  Southwest 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  freight  and 
together  with  one  that  the  convention  transportation  to  Baltimore,  and  from 
meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  Baltimore  to  Liverpool,  and  other  impor- 
*ext  at  Memphis.  tant  points  of  Europe. 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  approve  the       Resolved.  That  a  committee  of be 

admirable  address  by  which  we  have  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  ascertain 
fcoen  welcomed  to  Baltimore,  and  that  and  publish,  after  the  completion  of  the 
We  sympathize  with  the  noble  efforts  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  to  Wheel- 
whicn  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  made,  ing,  the  rates  of  transportation  on  that 
-«nd  is  yet  making,  to  secure  the  trade  road  of  all  important  articles  of  com- 
Mftd  commerce  of  the  states  to  the  South,  merce. 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  South.  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to 

Resolved,  That  the  prosperity  and  per-  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  as  a  means 
msinency  of  the  Union  will  be  greatly  of  securing  the  trade  of  the  West,  South- 
promoted  by  the  multiplication  of  the  west,  and  South,  to  establish  a  line  or 
of  commercial  and  social  inter-  lines  of  steamers  between  Baltimore  and 
in  the  several  states,  and  that  this  Liverpool,  and  other  important  parts  of 
„_nrention  recommends  mat  every  ef-  Europe  and  South  America. 
ftfrt  should  be  made,  consistent  with  our  Resolved,  That  while  we  disdain  the 
obligations  to  the  whole,  to  increase  the  slightest  prejudice  or  hostility  to  the 
intercommunication  between  the  cities   welfare  and  prosperity  of  any  particular 
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section  or  city,  North  or  South,  we  would  And  is  not  this  true  ?  It  will  be  at 
prornote,  as  we  think  we  reasonably  lowed  by  every  one  who  recalls  the 
might,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  trade,  history  of  colonial  and  revolutionary 
its  great  central  position,  the  commer-  times,  and  remembers  that  Baltimore- 
cial  interests  and  prosperity  of  Balti-  Town,  in  those  days,  was  the  spat 
more,  as  being  well  calculated  to  excite  whence  the  adventurer  and  the  soldier  set 
a  wholesome  and  beneficial  competition  forth,  wending  their  way  westward  by 
with  more  northern  Atlantic  cities,  which  Fort  Cumberland,  until  they  penetrated 
could  not  fail  to  be  peculiarly  advanta-  that  wilderness  which  has  been  subdued 
geous  to  the  whole  South,  Southwest,  and  civilized  by  the  courageous  enter- 
and  West,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  nation  at  prise  of  your  hardy  ancestors.  It  was 
]ap*e.  from  Baltimore-Town,    then  already  a 

Resolved,  That  true  policy  requires  place  of  significance  at  the  head  of  the 
the  United  States  to  foster  steamboat  finest  inland  navigation  in  the  world, 
communication  between  the  South  and  that  the  pioneer  and  trader  sallied  forth 
the  Amazon,  and  to  build  up  commerce  with  trains  of  pack-horses,  to  bear  their 
with  the  Atlantic  slope  of  South  Ame-  luxuries  and  necessaries  into  the  wilder- 
rica.  uess,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for  the 

On  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  peltries  which  were,  at  that  time,  al- 
Baltimore,  Brantz  Mayer,  Esq.,  opened  most  the  only '' circulating  medium" of 
the  convention  with  the  following  ad-  the  region.  Maryland,  lying  like  a 
dress  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  wedge  between  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
West:  guiia,  and  having  in  its  centre  another 

We  have  invited  you  to  meet  us,  in  wedge,  in  its  magnificent  bay  and  river, 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  order  to  con-  whose  affluents  penetrated  its  northwes- 
sider  questions  of  interest  to  the  sections  ternmost  comer,  afforded  the  easie* 
of  country  whence  you  come,  as  well  as  levels  as  a  channel  of  trade  for  passes 
to  ourselves.  It  is  our  duty  as  well  as  the  mountains  and  reaching  the  nan- 
our  pleasure  to  seize  the  earliest  mo-  gable  waters  of  the  Ohio :  and  thus  oar 
meut  to  thank  you  for  the  alacrity  and  state  became  the  chief  line  of  American 
good-will  with  which  you  have  so  cor-  travel,  and  our  city  the  chief  depot  be- 
dially  responded  to  our  call.  tween  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 

Gentlemen,  we  have  summoned  you  the  valleys  beyond  the  Alleghany  ranfe. 
here  to-day  to  lay,  with  proper  services,    Baltimore,  therefore,  is  fairly  to  be  !*• 
and  to  cement  with  hearty  feeling,  the   garded  as  the  natural  and  earliest  bis- 
corner-stone   of  a  great  National   Ex-   torical  friend  and  commercial  ally  of 
change.       Many    circumstances    have    the  West.     It  was  so  in  the  dayswhei 
lately  combined  to  direct  public  notice    Washington  and  Braddock  pursued  tfce 
towards  the   city   of  Baltimore   as  the   line  of  travel  I  have   indicated ;  and  i: 
most  suitable  mart  for  the  productions  in   periods  when  the  common  interests  a&i 
which  your  parts  of  the  Union  are  so   common  sense  of  men   pointed  out  a 
deeply  concerned.    When  the  census  of  trail  for  trade,  independently  of  all  ei- 
1850  was   first  published,   and  it   was   traneous  influences, 
seen  that  the  population  of  Baltimore       But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
had  augmented  in  a  larger  proportion   that  although  Baltimore,  very  soon  after 
within  the  preceding  ten   years  than   the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
that  of  any   other  Atlantic  city,  men   United  States,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
asked    themselves  the    question,    why    the  great  flour  and  tobacco  mart  of  the 
this  had  occurred,  and  found  no  solution   country,  as  well  as.  perhaps,  the  be* 
save  in  the  facts  that  there  was  a  zeal-   market  for  provisions — she  stilL  in  time, 
ous  stir  of  enterprising  activity  among   found  that  her  commerce  diminished 
our  people,  fostered  by  the  hopeful  pros-   while  that  of  other  sections,  which  as- 
pect of  future  progress, — that  our  inter-   parently  were  not  entitled  to  such  a* 
nal  improvements  were  tending  to  de-    vantages,  became    proportionably  <■* 
velop  a  region  fraught  with  wealth,  not   larged.  This  may  be  attributed  to  three    m 
only  to  our  state  but  to  other  sections,    causes: — the  opening  of  the  narigati*      i 
and  that  Baltimore,    in  truth,  was  the   of  the  Mississippi,  which  gave  its  motfb 
original  and  natural  terminus  of  our  great   as  a  vent  for  internal  commerce ;— the 
internal  trade,  indicated  by  nature  herself  introduction  of  steam  on  that  river  avnd 
in  the  geography  of  our  country,  its  tributaries  mi  the  motive  power  fe 
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trade  and  travel : — and  the  construction  low-citizens  of  the  South  and  West,  that 

of  the  Erie  Canal,  backed  by  the  mas-  we  ask  you  to  come  hither  and  tell  us 

terly  system  of  internal  improvements  that  our  judgment  was  right — that  our 

of  New-York,    which  has  tapped  the  opinion  of  the  channel  of  trade  was  cor- 

lakes   and  western   waters,    developed  rect — and  that  we  labored  not  in  vain 

its  own  immense  interior  resources,  and  for  the  friendship  of  those   sections  to 

poured  the  wealth  of  the  northwest  into  which  nature  had  originally  allied  us, 

the  lap  of  its  thriving  metropolis.    Thus,  and  to  which  art  has  once  more  hap- 

the  old   trade,  which,   in  earlier  days  pily  restored  us  after  so  many  years  of 

concentrated  at  Pittsburgh  or  Wheeling,  unnatural  estrangement ! 

and  pursued  its  slow  journey  over  the  But,  gentlemen,  while,  in  Baltimore, 

mountains  in  the  "  Conestoga  wagons,"  we    have   been    striving  to  make   this 

— which  were  the  successors  of  u  pack-  work,    by    the  expenditure   of   private 

horse  caravans 7J — was    gradually    ab-  and  public  means,  other  cities  have  not 

sorbed  and  taken  away  by  the  ingenui-  hesitated  to  attempt  outgeneraling  us  in 

ty  of  an  opulent  rival.  our  efforts  to  regain  your  favor.      Bos- 

But  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  ton.  New- York,  Philadelphia,  have  all 

Baltimore  was  no  laggard  in  seizing  the  striven  to  grasp  the  whole,  or,  at  least^ 

means  of  reasserting  her  natural  supre-  to    gain   a    considerable    part,    of  the 

macy  in  the  internal  commerce  of  North  wealth    that    your   industry    produces. 

America.    We  perceived  the  cause,  and  Yet  in  this  instance,  all  their  art — all 

we   endeavored  to  apply   the  remedy,  their    ingenuity — could  not   effect   two 

We  saw  that  art,  skill,  and  capital,  had  results,  without  which   their    attempts 

striven   to  overcome   nature    and    dis-  must   be  unavailing.     They  could   not 

tance,  and   we  resolved  to  make   the  destroy  the  geographical  facts  that  Balti- 

same  elements  of  success  restore  nature  more  was  not  only  the  natural  channel 

to  her  original  rights.  of  trade,  but  that  it  was,  also,  the  central 

Accordingly,    about  a  quarter  of   a  point  of  the  sea-board  union,  in  instan- 

century  ago,  many  of  our  opulent  and  taneous  intercourse  with  the  national 

enterprising     citizens     determined     to  capital  —  and  that  its  rail-way  is  the 

make  that   gigantic  internal  improve-  shortest,  most  direct,  and  economical  com- 

meut  which,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu-  munication    between    the  Ohio    and    the 

ary.  1853,  is  to  signalize  the  opening  of  sea. 

a  new  year  by  wedding  the  Ohio  and  In  order  to  illustrate  our  position,  let 

the  Chesapeake,  and  securing  au  unin-  me  ask  you  to  look,  when  you  have  time, 

terrupted  intercourse,  which  shall  place  at  any  skeleton  map  of  the  United  States, 

the  Western  citizen  and  his  valuable  on  which  the  great  lines  of  rail- way  are 

g reduce  on  the  Atlantic  coast  within  laid  down.  You  will  instantly  observe, 
fteen  hours!  that  while  Boston,  New- York  and  Phi- 
This  great  work  has  been  long  delay-  ladelphia  stretch  out  their  iron  arms 
ed.  There  were  many  reasons.  It  was  with  longing  towards  the  West,  every 
the  pioneer  railway  of  the  Union,  as  grasp  they  make  drags  your  produce 
Baltimore  had  been  the  pioneer  port  in  over  a  longer  road,  and,  of  course,  at  a 
Western  intercourse.  The  art  of  con-  higher  cost,  than  we  shall,  after  the 
struct  ion  had  risen  from  mere  specula-  first  of  January,  1853.  Nor  is  this  all. 
tion  to  a  science  during  the  period  of  its  Whilst  seeking  to  communicate  with 
building :  and  besides  we  had  to  encoun-  the  Ohio,  we  have  not  been  unmindful 
ter  manifold  impediments  and  financial  that  there  were  northern  streams  and 
dime ul ties,  all  of  which  it  would  be  idle  lakes  which  might  contribute  to  Balti- 
to  recount.  Nevertheless,  so  confident  more's  prosperity,  and  afford  many  ar- 
were  we  of  the  worth  of  our  enterprise,  tides  of  value  to  our  southern  friends. 
that  we  have  not  suffered  ourselves  to  And,  accordingly,  we  have  hastened 
be  daunted  by  any  obstacles.  We  have  to  thread  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
mined  our  way  through  mountains,  and  with  a  road  approaching  completion, 
we  have  taxed  ourselves  heavily,  both  which,  uniting  with  the  Erie  Railway 
as  Baltimoreans  and  Mary  landers,  until,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  will  place 
with  the  true  labor  of  resolved  faith,  we  the  lake,  at  Dunkirk,  thirty-nine  miles 
have  succeeded  in  completing  the  nearer  to  Baltimore  than  to  New-York 
enormous  task.  city  by  the  present  channel  of  inter- 
It  is  under  such  circumstances,  fel-  course.    Nay,  you  will  observe  some- 
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thing  more,  by  the  inspection  of  such  a  sagacity  to  detect  this  fact,  and  cam! 
map.  You  will  find  that,  geography  hither  to  establish  commercial  agenciet 
having  made  Baltimore  the  great,  na-  Nay — with  all  the  energy  of  Boston— 
tural.  central  entrepot  of  the  Union,  on  Boston  is  beginning  to  emigrate  to  New- 
tide  water  —  the  great  receptacle  of  in-  York.  Her  thrifty  people,  keen  to  appre- 
ternal  produce  and  foreign  distribution,  ciate  and  swift  to  seize  compulsory  des- 
we  have  gradually  completed  or  pro-  tiny,  no  longer  content  themselves  by 
jected  a  connected  system  of  railways,  diminishing  their  profits  in  the  low  of 
steam  communication,  canals,  and  res-  commissions,  but  abandon  their  opulent 
sels.  diverging  northeastwardly  to  Phi-  agents,  and  establish,  in  that  metropolis, 
ladelphia,  New- York,  Boston  and  the  commercial  houses  directly  and  origi- 
New-England  States  generally:  norther-  nallv  concerned  in  manufactures.  Gra- 
ly,  through  the  valley  of  the  Susque-  dually,  their  progress  will  be  further 
harm  a  into  the  hearts  of  Pennsylvania  southward,  until,  reaching  our  city,  » 
and  New-York ;  westwardly,  by  the  the  true  centre  of  national  commeye.  they 
Patapsco  and  Potomac  valleys,  through  will  find  that  Baltimore  is  the  best  mil- 
Virginia,  to  the  Ohio,  in  the  direction  of  ket  in  which  the  varied  products  of  the 
St.  Louis:  southwest  wardly,  to  Win-  plantation,  the  farm,  and  the  factory,  can 
Chester,  Washington  and  Richmond ;  meet  for  profitable  interchange. 
southwardly,  by  steamers  and  rail  to  Baltimore  is  nearest  the  North,  nearest 
Portsmouth,  Weldon,  Wilmington,  and,  the  South,  nearest  the  West;  so  centrol 
shortly,  to  Charleston  ;  southwardly,  in  fact,  as  to  be  nearest  all.  It  is  neartd 
again  by  steamer  direct  to  the  last-  the  manufacturer  of  the  North — the  pro- 
named  port:  and,  finally,  eastward,  to  dticer  of  the  South  and  West — the  spec* 
the  ocean,  by  lines  of  ships  communi-  lator  of  Europe^  and  purchasers  every- 
eating   with    England,    Germany,  Hoi-  where. 

land,    France,     the    West   Indies,    the  These   inducements  of    geographical 

Spanish  Main,  New-Orleans,  Savannah,  position,   ease  of   communication,  and 

Mobile,    the    British   Northern   Posses-  rapid  centralization  of  future  trade,  might 

sions,    New-England,     both    coasts    of  be  sufficient  to  turn  your  kind  attention 

South  America,  and  the  golden  shores  to  Baltimore  as    a  home    market*  but 

of  California.  there  are  other  views  and  interest!  we 

This  map  will  show  you.  then,  that  must  not  neglect  to  touch  on  briefly, 

all  these  various  lines  of  trade,  domestic  Our  city,  gentlemen,  is  already  one  of 

and  foreign,  converge  at  Baltimore,  like  the    largest    commercial    ports  of  the 

the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  making  our  city  Union.     Our  state  is  a  small  one,  but  it* 

the  great  central  axle  of  a  trade,  whose  people  are  industrious,  thrifty  and  enef- 

circumference  should  touch  and  gather  getic.     We  are   blessed    by  a  genial 

the  produce  of  ever)r  section.  Healthful  climate,  and,  while  our  lawi 

Securing,  therefore,  our  natural  and  are  just  in  their  operation  among  oar- 
geographical  right  to  a  large  share  of  selves,  they  are  not  unfavorable  to  the 
the  produce  of  those  valleys  which  drain  personal  welfare  of  the  stranger  who  may 
the  western  slopes  of  Virginia  and  Tenn-  sojourn  among  us.  I  have  already  no- 
sy lvania,  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  ticed  the  surprising  decennial  augmen- 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  In-  tation  of  our  numbers.  Maryland,  ae- 
diana;  holding,  moreover,  a  close  in-  cordingly,  possesses  within  herself  the  ma- 
tercourse  with  the  broad  lakes  and  their  terial  elements  of  wealth,  adequate  to 
fruitful  borders,  through  the  valley  of  build  up  a  great  capital,  and  assure  the 
the  Susquehanna:  may  we  not  justly  commercial  safety  and  supply  of  all  who 
say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  central  deal  with  her. 

position  and  facilities  of  transportation,  The   manufactures  of    Maryland  ii 

make  us,  obviously,  a  national  entrepot,  every  branch  of  industry  must  UiriTe.  h> 

and  will  force  the  North  to  regard  Balti-  crease  and  prevail.    The  geological  fea- 

more  as  the  best  exchange  for  the  disposal  tures  of  our  section  are  peculiarly  favo* 

of  its  manufactures,  and  its  best  market  able  to  factories.     The  tide  water  of  the 

for  you  ?  Chesapeake  washes  the  eastern  base  of 

The  answer,  we  think,  is  ready,  in  the  that  formation  which  runs  parallel  with 

collossal  fortunes  already  realized  from  the    Atlantic    coast,    while    abundant 

Southern    purchasers     by    enterprising  streams  from  that  elevated  ridge precini- 

Eastern  and  Northern  men  who  had  the  tate  themselves  in  a  succession  of  fiw* 
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to  the  rivers,  from  an  elevation  generally  along  our  Maryland  water  courses  were 

amounting  to  about  600  feet  within  a  the  centres  and  marts  of  the  American 

distance  around  Baltimore  comprised  in  tobacco  trade.      At    one  time  the  leaf 

a  radius  of  twenty -five   miles.     It   has  itself  was  our  precious  currency ;   and 

been  calculated  that  within  ten  miles  of  when  commerce  introduced  paper  as  a 

the  city  there  is  water-power  sufficient  circulating  medium,  it  was  still  the  fa- 

fornear  half  a  million  of  spindles,  a  large  miliar  engraving  of  this  leaf  that  authen- 

portion  of  which  is  still  unapplied  to  any  ticated  "a  note  *7  to  the  people.     In  spite 

kind  of  manufacture.  of  all  competition,  accordingly,  wc  have 

If  water  is  abundant  coal  and  iron  are  hitherto  been  enabled  to  maintain  our 

not  less  so.     Our  Cumberland  region  is  commercial  supremacy  in  this  article; 

known  throughout  the  world  as  produ-  and.  as  our  road  and  its  western  contin- 

cing  the  best  -evaporative  material,*'  in  nations  penetrate  farther  and  farther  the 

its  semi-bituminous  coal,  hitherto  disco-  heart  of  those  new  lands  which  aio  favo- 

▼ered  ;   and  the  capitalists  of  the  North  rable  to  its  planting,  we  mean,  by  the 

are  eagerly  grasping  those  mines  which  facilities  afforded,  and  the  concentration 

must  control  so  much  labor  and  navi-  of  operations,  to  consolidate  the  monopo- 

gation.     Hard  by  these  mines,  iron  is  ly  in  this  seaboard  market.    Heavy  arti- 

stacked  up  in  mountains,  awaiting  the  cles,  like  Hour  and  tobacco,  designed  for 

development    of    tune    and    industry;  export  seek  the  swiftest,  nearest,  and 

while,  uy  railway  and  the  Susquehanna  cheapest   conveyance  to  the  sea;   and 

Canal,  anthracite  coal  is  brought  from  a  Baltimore   must,  therefore,  continue  to 

region   which   Pennsylvania   lias  been  maintain  its  high  commercial  character 

slack  in  opening.     Now,  who  does  not  in  those  productions,  as  well   as   provi- 

know  what  powerful  elements  of  Eng-  sions  generally,  by  the  facilities  it  will 

land's  wealth  her  coal  and   iron  have  ever  alford  to  the  best  producers. 

been :  but  thvre  are  multitudes  who  do  Such,  gentlemen,  were  some  of  the 

not  know,  that  from  the  abandoned  fur-  elements  of  our   own    domestic   trade, 

nacfsoi  old  Revolutionary  days  in  our  within  our  neighborhood,  even  before  the 

state — whose  ruins  may  still  be  traced,  entire  opening  of  our  great  internal  im- 

— that  very  England  was  supplied,  to  provenient;   yet  I  should  not   forget-  to 

some  extent  with  4ipig  iron  which  was  enumerate  among  our  home  wealth,  the 

in  high  repute!"  products  of  our  bay, — its  fisheries  ami  its 

Nor  are  our  agricultural  resources  to  luxurious  oysters.— demanded  in  such 
be  forgotten.  The  census  of  1850  dis-  quantities  at  the  West  as  to  absorb  a 
plays  a  teeming  list,  of  our  productions,  large  transportation  tonnage,  and  to  lay 
r  lour,  corn,  tobacco,  and  stock,  raised  so  the  foundation  of  distinguished  private 
abundantly  on  our  fertile  levels,  long  ago  fortunes.  Nor  should  I  neglect  to  men- 
constituted  Baltimore  one  of  the  best  tion  our  industrial  establishments,  our 
provision  markets  of  the  Union.  The  machine  shops,  our  ship-building,  our 
facility  of  selling  here,  has  caused  the  luxurious  stores,  filled  with  every  article 
West  and  adjacent  South  to  select  our  of  comfort,  elegance,  taste,  or  necessity, 
market,  even  at  a  time  when  wagons  — all  pledged  to  respond  to  your  wants 
ami  horses  performed  the  work  of  cars  as  readily  and  cheaply  as  the  dealers  of 
and  steam.  The  consequence  has  been  any  other  market  in  the  country. 
that  the  British  West  Indies  are  now  I  have  spoken  somewhat  at  large  of 
almost  exclusively  supplied  with  pro-  our  domestic  trade ;  let  me  now  briefly 
visions  by  our  merchants,  and  that  a  advert  to  our  foreign.  When  a  domes- 
trade  is  daily  augmenting  with  the  con-  tic  trade  concentrates  at  a  depot,  on  tide- 
tineut  of  Europe,  with  free-trade  Eng-  water,  foreign  trade  must  follow  as  a 
land,  with  the  Spanish  Main  and  islands,  natural  consequence.  Accordingly,  Bal- 
and  with  both  coasts  of  North  and  South  timore,  except  in  seasons  of  great  disas- 
America.  ter  or  war,  lias  never  been   without  a 

But  grain  and  provisions  do  not  alone  liberal  commerce.     England  is  largely  a 

absorb  the  great  bulk  of  our  commerce,  purchaser  of  our  provisions  and  luxuries. 

Our  traditionary  staple  is  the   favorite  Germany  and  France  nearly  monopolize 

luxury — tobacco.     Long  before  Revolu-  our  tobacco:   and,  carrying  the  article 

tionary  times, — long,  even,  before  our  on  better  terms  in  their  own  vessels,  they 

city  opened  and  developed  a  trade  with  send  them  hither  laden  with  emigrants 

the   West, — Baltimore  and    the    towns  who  are  to  till  up  the  unoccupied  lands 
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of  the  South  and  West,  and  to  supply  a  all  sections — thus  demonstrating  its  ad- 
large  portion  of  necessary  labor.  Thus,  vantageous  position  for  domestic  corn- 
indirectly,  we  are  important  agents  in  merce — we  trust  you  have  also  seen  just 
Eromotiiig  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  cause  to  rely  on  our  foreign  trade,  aug- 
oth  hemispheres.  mented  in  proportion  to  our  sanguine  aa- 

Our  commercial  intercourse  is,  more-  ticipations  of  your  favor, 
over,  extensive  with  the  West  Indies  The  tie  of  the  West  to  us  is  unqnes- 
and  the  Southern  Continent;  with  the  tionably  natural,  historical  and  actual; 
British  possessions  of  North  America,  our  productions  are  alike,  and  we  have 
and  with  our  own  Eastern  Atlantic  both  sought  to  develop  and  dispose  of 
coast,  whence  a  large  trade  has  been  them.  The  South,  too, — our  old  colonial 
opened  in  goods  sent  hither  to  be  sold  on  ally, — has  a  deep  concern  in  oor  welfare, 
commission.  which  is  evident  in  the  history  of  oui 

Nor  have  wo  only  the  ability  to  sell  state — the  characteristic  habits  and 
and  send  abroad  what  you  send  us,  and,  tastes  of  our  people,  and  the  nature  of  a 
in  return,  to  supply  you  with  the  neces-  large  portion  of  our  agriculture.  Whv 
saries  and  luxuries  you  may  require —  should  not  the  South  garrison  our  but 
but  we  may,  also,  oiler  you  the  prospects  wark  state  with  the  irresistible  element 
of  profitable  intercourse  with  a  city  of  commercial  supremacy  I  We  have  a 
which  is  financially  sound — ready  to  mutual  stake  in  the  security  of  our  labor, 
give  every  just  facility — prompt  to  sus-  We  think  it  would  be  impugning  the  is- 
lam the  relations  of  honorable  com-  telligence  of  that  South— of  which  we 
merce — averse  to  chicanery  and  craft  regard  ourselves  an  integral  part— to 
— free  from  the  mania  of  speculation  in  address  it  argument  in  support  of  Balti- 
property  or  stock — and  sustained  by  more  as  a  great  common  mart  of  pro- 
ample  capital  and  banks  of  unblemished  duction  and  trade  near  the  north.  All 
repute.  its  staple  will  rind  a  ready  sale  in  our 

We  have  heard  it  urged  against  us  city.  Sugar,  rice  and  an  increased  sop- 
that  Baltimore  is  not  a  seaport !  But  ply  of  cotton  will  always  be  demanded 
this  is  a  quibbling  fallacy.  A  seaport  is  through  Baltimore  for  our  trade  with  the 
not  made  alone  by  the  horizon  of  the  West^Northwest  and  North,  as  well  as  iw 
ocean.  Baltimore  on  tide- water  is  with-  our  exports  and  our  domestic  coiisnmn- 
in  ten  or  twelve  hours  steaming  of  the  tion.  In  return,  we  are  ready  to  furnish, 
sea,  and  is  all  the  safer  for  lying  in  the  speedily,  cheaply  and  faithfully,  aD 
embracing  protection  of  her  magnificeut  your  personal  necessaries  and  luxuries, 
bay,  where  her  trade  and  the  trade  that  as  well  as  the  supplies  for  your  planta- 
may  be  entrusted  to  her.  will  be  more  tions.  From  our  own  wants,  we  know 
secure — as  our  unaided  citizens  proved  and  justly  sympathize  with  yours.— 
in  the  last  war — than  on  the  exposed  We  are  disposed — not-  in  a  sectional 
margin  of  an  ocean.  The  great  cities  of  spirit — not  with  a  desire  to  weaken  the 
nations  are  not  necessarily  placed  on  a  Union — to  join  you  iu  freeing  the  Ameti- 
sea-board.  It  was  not  the  mere  sea  fa-  can  mind  from  that  unmanly  subserri- 
cility  that  made  them  opulent,  before  ence — that  colonial  obedience, — which 
the  days  of  steam.  Their  accessibility —  is  so  rapidly  making  us  dependent  on 
to  and  from  the  ocean — is  the  important  the  North.  The  northern  capitals  feel 
thing.  Great  cities  should,  like  Balti-  the  danger  of  this  fact,  for  they  do  all 
more,  rather  be  placed  near  the  com-  they  can  to  encourage  the  absorbing 
mercial  centres  of  productive  countries,  metropolitan  sentiment,  and  to  fix  the 
where  the  various  avails  of  labor  and  vassalage  of  the  South  and  West  by  that 
climate  can  most  conveniently  meet  for  commercial  lien  of  extravagance  and 
exchange.  Pari?,  London,  Vienna,  Ant-  debt  which  may  ruin  sections  as  it  hat 
werp,  Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  often  ruined  individuals.  Steam  and 
are  not  on  the  sea,  though  all  are  great   electricity  are  rapidly  consolidating  us; 

•capitals,  great  centres  of  trade,  and  con-    yet  New-Voik  and  Boston  ignore  the  ex- 
duct  their  business  chiefly  by  sea,  while   istence  of  any  commercial  capitals  bnt 

•one  of  them  is  the  financial  centre  of  the   themselves,  while  their  presses  diffuse 

continent  of  Europe.  information  as  to  their  own  allurements 

Gentlemen,  as  we  have  shown  you  why   alone,  and  rarely  mention  a  riral  city 

we  think  both  Nature  and  A  rt  have  made   save  to  disparage  its  worth  and  exalt 

Baltimore  the  natural  point  of  trade  for   their  own. 
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But  these  matters  are  not  to  be  judged  when  it  is  no  prophecy  to  say,  that  for- 

merely  by  feeling  and  sentiment.     We  eign  commerce,  as  well  as  war,  will  be 

are  addressing  men  alive  to  their  inter-  driven  exclusively  by  steam.     In  South 

ests,  but  who  know  no  interests  that  con-  America,  the  Amazon  and  the  tributa- 

flict  with  honor.    We  have  opened  our  ries  of  the  La  Plata  are  to  give  us  a 

views,  and  expressed  our  welcome  brief-  trade  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  was 

ly,  but  with  honest  cordiality.    We  be-  developed  by  the  emancipation  of  the 

lieve  that  Baltimore,  as  the  mart  for  the  Spanisn  possessions  on  our  continent, 

best  coal  used  in  the  propulsion  of  ocean  An   extensive    colonial    commerce   al- 

steamers,  and  lying  on  the  sea-like  Ches-  ready  exists  from  this  port  with  Africa; 

apeake,   will  soon,  with  your  counte-  and  the  enlightened  head  of  our  navy 

nance,  build  up  a  steam  fleet  to  carry  has  dispatched  an  officer  to  explore  the 

the    commerce    which    our    combined  adjacent  coasts  and  their  commercial 

farming,   planting,   and  manufacturing  advantages.     With  the  empire  of  Brazil 

interests  will  supply  or  demand.     Al-  and   the   Argentine   Confederation,  our 

ready,  a  regular  steamer  plies  between  intercourse   is    of   long    and    valuable 

Baltimore  and  Charleston,  and  the  in-  standing.     In  India,  too,  the  discoverer 

creased  trade  she  has  begotten  demands  is  abroad,  seeking,  on  the  continent,  as 

the  speedy  launching  of  another.     Sa-  well  as  among  the  isles  of  Japan,  new 

van n ah,   Mobile  and  the  Texan  ports  vents  for  American  trade  and  its  results. 

have  shown  anxiety  to  confirm  a  direct  Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  adopt 

trade  with  us.     If  it  shall  be  assured,  we  this  central  port  and  those  modern  ve- 

have  capitalists  among  us  who  will  not  hides   for  our  trade  which  are  unmis- 

shrink  from  the  discreet  enterprise.  This  takably   indicated  by  the  spirit  of  the 

will  ensure  regular  southern  ocean  lines  age; — and  why   should  we  not  boldly 

to  the  South;  and  will  fringe  our  coast  demand  for  them  the  cordial  cherishing 

with  our  own  steamers,  from  the  Chesa-  of  our  government ? 
peake  to  the  remotest  borders  of  our  ter-       Gentlemon,  we  do  not  churlishly  ask 

ritory.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  pre-  you  to  come  to  us  to  trade  alone,  and 

vious  to  1817,  cotton,  though  not  a  sta-  then  to  take  your  profit  and  depart.    We 

Sle  of  Maryland,   entered  largely  into  desire  to  give  no  spendthrift  promises, 

le  commerce  and  consumption  of  Balti-  but  we  intend,  as  opportunities  are  pre- 

more.    If  the  British  possessions  in  the  sented,  to  make  ourcity  a  place  worthy 

West  Indies  can  be  supplied  with  pro-  of  your  sojourning.     We  have  now  little 

Tisions  from  the  Baltimore  market,  in  but  personal  hospitality  to  offer  you ;  yet 

return  for  their  colonial  produce,  why  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  that  is  disposed 

cannot    the    South    pursue    the    same  to  make  Baltimore  a  great  capital,  every 

course  %    Does  not  our  whole  southern  way  worthy  of  its  site  and  of  the  inter- 

counlry — whose    correspondence     and  course  we  solicit.     We  intend  that  you 

S reductions  furnish  probably  one-half  of  shall  be  fittingly  entertained.  In  time, 
le  postage  on  foreign  mail  intercourse  Baltimore  will  have  more  luxurious  sur- 
by  steam — feel  the  neglect  of  govern-  roundings  to  greet,  attract  and  amuse 
ment,  when  it  remembers  that,  with  the  the  stranger.  We  know  that  the  hones- 
exception  of  the  Isabel,  hardly  a  dollar  ty  and  energy  of  the  merchant  or  me- 
has  been  given  from  the  national  trea-  chanic  are  often  aided,  successfully,  by 
wiry  to  build  or  maintain  a  southern  the  charms  and  instruction  with  which 
■teamer?  Why  should  not  a  regular  art*,  science  and  taste  invest  a  capital. 
line,  carrying  trie  mail,  depart  from  this  These  gratifying  and  discreet  allure- 
great  central  mart,  and  coasting  the  ments  shall  not  be  wanting  to  make  you 
whole  south,  supply  its  people,  swiftly  pleasantly  comfortable  during  your  tem- 
and  surely,  not  only  with  news,  but  per-  porary  residence  among  us  ;  but,  at  all 
tonal  transportation  ?  times,  you  will  receive  thai  home  wel- 
Wider  markets,  too,  are  rapidly  open-  come  in  our  dwellings  for  which  Balti- 
ing  to  the  world's  competition.  Men  are  more  has  not,  we  hope,  been  unjustly 
impatient  of  sails,  and  the  day  will  come  praised. 
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ART.  VI.-THE    FISOAL    HISTORY    OF    TEXAS. 

STATEMENT    OF    RKVE!*rK8,    DEBTS     AND    CURRENCY,    FROM    THE    COMMENCEMENT    OF  TBI 
REVOLUTION    IN    1834,    TO    1852,    WITH    REMARKS    ON    AMERICAN    DEBTS. 

[It  was  the  editor's  wish  to  have  prepared  the  article  reviewing  Mr.  Gouge's  book  him- 
self, but  press  of  engagements  compelled  him  to  leave  it  to  another,  who  has  furnished  the 
following.  Should  others  be  disposed  to  discuss  the  subject  briefly  in  the  pages  of  the 
Review,  they  are  extended  now,  as  in  the  past,  for  that  purpose.] 

Tins  work*  contains  an  interesting  principles,  and  principles  may  be  as 
account  of  the  various  modes  in  which  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  small  com- 
the  debt  of  Texas  was  created  during  the  munities  of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  or 
existence  of  the  Republic,  and  a  full  ex-  Texas,  as  in  the  larger  ones  of  New- 
pjanation  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  of  York,  Massachusetts  or  Virginia." 
Texas  on  that  subject  since  she  has  be-  Of  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  wine 
come  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  his-  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
torian  has  not  only  presented  all  the  lowing  passage  in  the  introduction : 
facts  bearing  on  the  debts  of  Texas  in  "  The  paper-money  disease  is  hercdi- 
the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  a  very  tary  with  us  Americans.  If  it  is  sob- 
clear  and  striking  manner,  but  has  made  dued  in  one  form,  it  breaks  out  in  another, 
his  narrative  a  vehicle  for  enforcing  To  the  old  provincial  paper-money,  sue- 
sound  doctrines  on  subjects  of  the  high-  ceeded  state  paper-money  and  continen- 
est  importance  to  the  public  at  all  times  tal  money.  Then,  brought  almost  to 
— such  as  the  nature  of  state  securities,  death's  door  by  the  violence  of  our  conv 
the  obligation  imposed  by  public  debt,  plaint  we  searched  for  a  remedy,  and 
together  with  numerous  questions  con-  thougnt  we  had  found  one  in  that  pro- 
cerning  currency  and  finance,  which  are  vision  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
far  more  clearly  and  forcibly  illustrated  which  declares  that,  '  no  state  shall  emit 
by  the  progress  and  result  of  the  mea-  bills  of  credit.'  The  disease,  howeTer, 
sures  explained  in  the  history,  than  could  soon  made  its  appearance  with  new 
be  done  by  any  didactic  statements,  vigor;  the  states  evading  the  principle! 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  book  of  political  of  the  Constitution  by  establishing  car- 
philosophy,  in  which  the  conduct  of  po  rat  ions  to  do  that  which  they  have  not 
Texas  is  taken  as  the  theme,  and  the  true  power  to  do  themselves, 
principles  of  currency  and  finance  there-  «v0  the  banks  suspend  specie  p»Jr 
by  illustrated,  for  the  most  part,  by  "  the  ments  %  Tnis  only  increases  die  amount 
rule  of  onposites."  of  paper  issues  and  the  number  of  paper 

Some  have  wondered  that  Mr.  Gouge,  issuera.    The  corporations^  cities  and 

having  determined  to  write  a  volume,  town8  turnpike  companies,  bridge  com- 

grea    part  of   the  contents  of   which  panies    railroad  companies,  and  infr 

should   be  of   general   interest,   should  viduals  in  all  the  private  walks  of  life, 

have  selected  for  his  subject  what  com-  immediately  commence    the    issue  d 

celled  him  to  give  a  local  Title  to  his  notes  for  dollar8  and  the  fractional  parti 

book.      But  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  of  dollars>     A  new  term  is  not  then  in- 

Looking  round    among  the  states    he  troduced  into  the  language,  but  anew 

found  no  one  the  fiscal  history  of  which  application  is  made  of  an  old  term,  and 

afforded  so  many  examples  for  illustrate  <  fhin-plasters>  mean  in  America,  wW 

ing  the  true  principle  of  currency  and  .  shin-plaster^  mean  nowhere  else, 

finance,  "by  the  rule  of  opposites,"  as  (T.        ,,     1T  .,    .  C4  .                 mmami 

did  that  of  f  exas,  and  ho  cliose  thai  ac-  ?oes  ^8  IJnited  States  government 

cordingly.     As  he  justly  observes,  -  His-  want  money!  vInstead  of  borrowing  *W 

tory  is  of  importance  only  as  it  illustrates  ?nd *,lver>  li}°?™*  .paper  from  the 

J  banks,  or  resorts  to  the  issue  of  treasarj 


sssia&'BEr  s*£TOv£cto™.s  <*«««*,  *  k«*  «  with  the  »«•  <*  tu 

***••  notes  till  they  were  depreciated  far  be- 
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low  par;  and  the  contrivances  resorted  of  the  whole  concern.  But  we  do  not 
to  in  the  times  of  Van  Buren  and  Polk  embrace  it.  We  re-establish  the  sys- 
to  throw  into  circulation  treasury  notes  tern  by  coercing  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
bearing  no  interest,  or  only  nominal  in-  ments-— a  measure  which  inflicts  twice 
terest,  show  that  even  these  statesmen,  as  much  evil  on  the  community  as  would 
from  whose  professed  principles  better  be  produced  by  gradually  winding  up 
things  might  be  looked  for,  are  them-  the  suspended  institutions.  We  will  do 
•elves  deeply  infected  with  the  heredi-  any  thing,  we  will  suffer  any  thing, 
tary  disease  of  the  nation.  If  such  slight  rather  than  give  up  our  paper  money, 
fiscal  embarrassments  as  were  felt  in  the  ''  Occasionally,  in  particular  parts  ot 
times  of  Polk  and  Van  Buren  could  induce  the  country,  suffering  intensely  under 
them  to  sanction  or  connive  at  the  issue  our  hereditary  malady,  we  resort  to  se- 
of  treasury  notes  bearing  no  interest,  or  vere  legal  and  even  constitutional  provi- 
only  nominal  interest,  there  is  every  rea-  sions  to  prevent  further  issues  of  paper. 
son  to  believe  that,  in  a  period  of  real  But  the  power  that  makes  state  con- 
exigency,  they  would  have  resorted  to  stitutions  and  state  laws  can  also  un- 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes  of  such  small  make  them:  and  we  hardly  become 
denominations  as  would  have  driven  convalescent  before  we  relapse  into  our 
gold  and  silver  out  of  circulation.  old  disease. 

"Do  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  Bank  of  " Texas,  though  it,  from  1835  to  1845, 

the  United  States?   We  proceed  in  such  formed  no  part  of  the  American  Union, 

a  way  that  in  putting  down  one  bank,  was  yet  an  American  State.     It  was  a 

we  put  up  five  hundred.  state  without  the  Union.    The  people 

|'Does  the  deep  experience  of  the  were  Americans  by  birth,  thought,  hab- 

erils  we  have  suffered  under  both  a  na-  its,  feeling.     Their  political  institutions 

tional  bank  and  a  league  of  'pet  banks7  distinguished  them  in  one  particular  only 

incline  us  to  separate  bank  and  state  ?  from  the  states  within  the  Union.    They 

Oar  sub-treasury  system  is  so  imperfect-  had  within  them  that  disease  which  taints 

ly  framed,  that  disbursing  officers  must,  all  American  blood,  the  paper  money 

of  necessity,  use  banks  as  depositories ;  disease,   inherited  from  their  ancestors. 

and  then,  though  the  revenues  of  gov-  This,  'the  original  sin7  of  America,  had 

em  merit  are  collected  in  gold  and  silver,  never  been  washed  away  by  any  bap- 

thev  are  paid  in  paper.  tism  of  sufferings.    It  is  interesting  to 

<;Is  one  form  of  paper  banking  found  trace  the  manner  in  which  this  heredi  - 
not  to  answer  ?  We  then  resort  to  an-  tary  corruption  displayed  itself,  under 
other.  To  acts  incorporating  each  bank  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
separately,  succeed  general  banking  Texans  were  placed,  free  from  the  res- 
laws  by  which  they  are  incorporated  traints  imposed  by  the  United  States 
altogether.  Constitution." 

"Does  a  'safety  fund'  afford  evidence  In  his  former  work,  "A  Short  History 

hy  its  own  action  that  there  is  no  safety  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking  in  the 

in  it  ?    Then  we  resort  to  '  free  bank-  United    States,"    our    author  gave   his 

ing/*  and  require,  from  the  issues  of  views  of  the  evils  of  bank  paper  money. 

notes,  deposits  of  mortgages  and  stocks  In  this  volume  he  gives  his  views  of  the 

by  way  of  security.     The  system  does  evils  of  govern  merit  paper  money.    The 

rery  well  in  fair  weather,  and  we  in-  misuse  of  the  treasury  note  system  is 

quire  no  further.  what  he  fears  will  at  some  time  embar- 

u  Do  the  states  want  money  ?    They,  rass  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  federal 

perhaps,  like  Pennsylvania,  resort  to  a  government,  if  not  involve  them  in  in- 

nitiful  evasion  of  the  organic  law  of  the  extricable  confusion.    He  holds  up  the 

Union,   and   issue   'relief  notes;7   or,  it  fate  of  the  treasury  note  system  of  Texas 

may  be,  like  Indiana,  more  boldly  vio-  as  a  warning,  and  more  than  once  makes 

late  the  federal  constitution,  by  emitting  a  special  application  of  his  doctrines  to 

small  bills  of  credit,  and  calling  them  the  concerns  of  the  United  States, 

treasury  notes.  Mr.  Gouge's  views  of  public  debt  are 

u  Do  the  banks  throughout  the  coun-  briefly  as  follows  : 

tiy  suspend  speciem  payments?  Then  we  "  l.  A  public  debt  is  a  public  evil. 

have  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  rid  "  2.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  ne- 

+  m      .      M                    ,.„                      ,  cessary  to  incur  public  debts  in  order  to 

*Zl^^&!SI£?U*  secure  tie  liberty  and  independence  of 
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a  nation.  In  such  cases  we  submit  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Great  Bri- 
one  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater.  tain,  it  is  just  and  right  for  the  English 

"3.  In  other  cases  it  seems  expedient  people  of  the  present  day  to  pay  the  in- 
to incur  public  debts,  even  when  they  terest  on  the  debt  incurred  in  the  prose- 
are  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  bene-  cution  of  those  wars.  The  Americans 
fits  resulting  from  them  may  more  than  of  the  present  generation  have  done  no 
compensate  for  the  evils.  more  than  justice  in  paying  off  the  debt 

'•4.  Great  caution  should  be  had  in  of  the  Revolution,  for  they  are  in  the  foil 
incurring  public  debts,  because  there  are  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  Bevo- 
not  naturally  the  same  check  on  them   lution. 

as  on  private  debts.  The  private  man  u  7.  Alter  a  government  has  once 
who  incurs  a  debt  has  to  depend  upon  made  a  regular  audit  of  a  claim  again4 
himself  alone  for  the  payment  of  both  it,  and  issued  a  negotiable  acknowledge 
principal  and  interest.  The  public  men  mentof  the  same,  it  has  no  right  in  af- 
who  create  debts  throw  all  the  burden  of  ter  years  to  re-open  that  audit  A  nego- 
paying  them  on  others.  They  may  incur  tiable  evidence  of  public  debt,  no  matter 
these  debts  for  their  own  special  bene-  what  its  form  may  be,  transfers  all  the 
fit,  and  the  community  will  have  to  pay  rights  of  the  original  holder  to  the  final 
them.  Even  when  the  selfish  interests  possessor.  This  point  was  very  clearly 
of  the  lawgivers  are  not  advanced  in  set  forth  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachu- 
this  way,  great  caution  ought  to  be  had  setts,  in  the  debate  in  Congress,  in  Fe- 
in incurring  public  debts,  as  too  great  bruary,  1790,  on  the  funding  of  the  Revo- 
facility  in  borrowing  always  leads    to    lutionary  debt. 

profusion  in  expenses.  In  addition  to  '4  Whenever  a  voluntary  engagement 
this,  there  is  an  important  check  on  pri-  is  made  for  a  valuable  consideration  for 
vate  debts  which  does  not  apply  to  pub-  property  advanced,  or  services  rendered, 
lie  debts.  A  private  man,  when  he  incurs  and  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  under- 
a  debt,  knows  that  he  must  not  only  pay  stood,  if  no  fraud  or  imposition  is  prac- 
the  interest  punctually,  but  that  he  tised,  the  party  engaging  is  bound  to  the 
will  sooner  or  later  be  called  upon  for  performance  according  to  the  literal 
the  principal.  But  if  a  government  only  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pays  the  interest  punctually,  the  princi-  pressed.*' 
pal  may  remain  unpaid  for  ever.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  nature 

"5.  Nothing  but  violations  of  constitu-  of  public  debt,  and  of  the  obligation  it 
tion,  and  violations  of  law,  or  gross  frauds  imposes,  is  of  great  importance  in  a 
in  the  negotiation  of  public  debts,  will    country  where  running  into  debt  appears 

i'ustify  a  repudiation  of  them.  No  matter  to  be  a  leading  principle  not  only  of 
low  unwise  it  may  have  been  to  borrow  states  and  cities,  but  is  becoming  a  lead- 
it,  and  no  matter  how  foolishly  it  may  ing  principle  with  counties.  Once  duly 
have  been  expended,  if  the  money  has  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  doc- 
been  borrowed  according  to  law  and  trine  that  every  public  debt  which  has 
the  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  paid.  been  fairly  contracted,  must  be  paid  to 

"6.  There  is  no  force  in  the  observa-  the  uttermost  farthing,  no  matter  what 
tion  that  one  generation  is  not  bound  by  burden  this  may  impose  on  the  tax- 
the  debts  of  another.  The  property  payer,  and  we  have  a  check  against 
created  by  the  industry  of  one  genera-  undue  increase  of  public  debt  much 
tion.  passes  to  that  which  succeeds  it,  more  powerful  than  any  mere  pap* 
and  so  on  in  perpetuity.  The  state  never  constitution  can  impose, 
dies.  The  individuals  that  compose  the  The  course  taken  by  the  legislatart 
state  are  always  changing,  just  as  the  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  regard  totha 
atoms  of  the  human  body  are  changing;  scaling  or  repudiating  a  portion  of  the 
and  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  succes-  debts  of  the  republic,  of  which  it  is  pi* 
sion  of  individuals  that  compose  a  state  posed  in  the  course  of  this  sketch  to  p** 
in  such  a  way  as  to  say  that  one  class  of  some  further  account*  is  assailed  by  Mr. 
them  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  Gouge.  The  various  arguments  which 
debts  incurred  in  the  time  of  their  pre-  have  been  employed  in  defence  of  this 
deeessors.  The  benefits  that  may  arise  course,  are  met  and  examined  with  aW- 
from  incurring  a  public  debt  may  extend  lity.  He  maintains  with  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
through  many  generations.  If  the  wars  in  regard  to  the  Revolutionary  debU  of 
of  William  Pitt  were  really  necessary  to  the  United  States,  that  public  obligation* 
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should  be    fulfilled    according   to   the  their  treasury   notes  floated  off  to  the 

terms  of  the  contract.  United  States,  and  were  there  exchang- 

When  the  Texans  began  their  revolu-  ed  for  the  munitions  of  war  and  the  ne- 

tionary  movement,  they  had  no  money,  cessaries  of  life.     Without  the  aid  thus 

or  none   worth  speaking  ofj  but  they  obtained,  the  revolution  could  not  have 

drew  freely  upon  their  treasury,  just  as  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
freely  as  they  could  have  done,    if  it         The    result    of   all    these    different 

had  been  full  of  money.  This  continued  modes  of  borrowing  was  to  bring  the 

till  their  u  audited  drafts,"  as  they  were  government   in  debt  in   the  following 

called,  sunk  to  fifteen  cents  in  the  dollar,  amount,    as   stated   by   Mr.  Chalmers, 

Then  they  commenced  the  issue  of  trea-  the  Texan  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

sury  notes,  bearing  ten  per  cent,  interest,  in  his  report  of  Sept.  30th,  1841: 
As  these  were  for  round  sums,  and  many 

of  them  for  small  amounts,  they  were  Audited  drafts..... #103,643  53 

much    better   adapted  tha'a  were  the  &>ire'*ndbon^.7.;;:::::   $$5  JJ 

"audited  drafts'  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Loan  from  u.  s.  Bank 457,380  00 

a  circulating  medium.     They  accord-  Navudebt 1,000,000  00 

ingly  sustained  their  credit  much  better,      Total #7,704,328  17 

but  as  more  were  x  issued  than  the  de- 
mands for  currency  could  absorb,  they  This  it  will  be  observed  was  nearly 
sunk  rapidly  in  value.  four  years  before  annexation  was  effect- 
To  these  issues  of  treasury  notes  bear-  ed.  The  independence  of  the  country 
ing  interest,  succeeded  others  bearing  no  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  United 
interest,  and  familiarly  known  as  "  red  States,  and  also  by  France,  England. 
backs,"  on  account  ot  a  red  impression  and  Holland,  but  it  was  still  disputed 
on  the  back.  These  depreciated  more  ra-  by  Mexico.  The  crisis  was  a  trying 
pidly  than  their  predecessors.  one.  Up  to  this  time  all  its  revenue 
The  Texans  tried  to  arrest  the  downward  laws  had  yielded  it  only  eight  dollars 
course  of  their  audited  drafts  and  their  in  specie,  and  its  credit  was  now  entire- 
treasury  notesj  by  various  provisions  for  \y  ^one.  In  this  emergency,  the  go- 
funding  them  in  stocks  bearing  eight  and  vernment  resorted  to  an  expedient  which 
teu  per  cent,  interest.  But  as  the  audited  nothing  could  justify  and  which  only 
drafts  at  first,  and  afterwards  the  trea-  sheer  necessity  could  excuse.  It  sud- 
sury  notes,  had  been  made  receivable  for  denly  declared  that  its  treasury  notes, 
public  dues,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  which  owed  all  the  little  value  they 
the  government  was  received  in  its  own  had  left  to  their  being  receivable  for 
inconvertible  paper.  It  consequently  had  public  dues,  should  be  no  longer  so  re- 
not  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  on  ceivable.  It  then  resorted  to  the  issue 
its  stocks,  and  the  certificates  thereof  of  what  were  called  uexchecquer  bills." 
sunk  as  matter  of  necessity,  in  a  ratio  These  were,  in  fact,  only  a  new  kind 
corresponding  with  the  treasury  notes  of  treasury  notes  under  a  new  name, 
and  the  audited  drafts.  But  as  the  issue  was  limited  to  200,000 
The  Texans  also  sought  to  negotiate  dollars,  and  as  there  was  never  more 
loans  abroad,  and  with  this  view  sent  than  forty  thousand  dollars  in  circula- 
commissioners  to  the  United  States  and  tion,  at  one  time,  and  seldom  so  many, 
afterwards  to  Europe.  But  all  effort's  their  credit  was  much  better  sustained 
to  borrow  in  a  direct  way  were  unsuc-  than  had  been  that  of  the  "  red  backs." 
eessful,  excepting  some  small  loans  ob-  So  little  confidence,  however,  could  the 
tained  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolu-  government  inspire,  that  these  exchec- 
tion  from  gentlemen  of  New- York  and  quer  bills,  limited  though  they  were 
New-Orleans,  and  amounting  in  all  to  in  amount,  were  seldom  at  par,  and 
less  than  70,000  dollars,  and  excepting  sunk  sometimes  to  twenty-five  cents  on 
a  loan  of  $457,000  from  the  United  States,  the  dollar. 

and    the    obligations  increased  to  the  By  this    contrivance,    however,    the 

amount   of  about  $750,000  to  Messrs.  government,  having  disbanded  its  army, 

Schott  &  Whitney  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  laid  up  its  navy  inordinary,  managed 

Dawson  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Holford  to  sustain  itself  for  about  three  years, 

of  London,  for  the  purchase  of  the   navy,  and  till  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 

In  an  indirect  way  the  amount  the  United  States  was  effected. 

Texans   borrowed  was  very  large:  for  By  the  resolution  of  annexation,  it  was 
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among  other  things  provided,  that  the  object  was  simply  to  ascertain  the  amount 

State  of  Texas —  of  the  debt,  by  collecting  together  all 

"  Should  retain  all  the  vacant  and  the  evidences  thereof,  and  separating 
unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its  the  genuine  certificates  from  the  coon- 
limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  terfeits  that  were  afloat.  Nor  did  some 
the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Republic  of  them  discover  their  mistake  till  they 
of  Texas ;  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  received  new  certificates  from  the  State 
after  discharging  said  debts  and  liabili-  of  Texas,  certifying  that  there  was  doe 
ties,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  state  may  to  them  only  three-fourths,  one-half,  one- 
direct  ;  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts  and  fourth,  and.  in  some  instances,  no  mow 
liabilities  to  become  a  charge  against  the  than  one-fifth,  of  the  amount  that  had 
United  States."  been  expressed  in  the  certificates  that 

In  this  way  the  United  States  govern-  had  been  issued  to  them   by  the  late 

ment  sought  to  relieve  itself  from  the  republic. 

liability  it  had  incurred,  according  to       Previous  to  this,  however,  some  of  the 

the  laws  of  nations  and  the  principles  of  creditors  had  petitioned  the  Congress  of 

equity,  on  account  of  having  absorbed  the  United  States  for  relief.  They  main- 

the  revenues  which  had  been  pledged  tained  that  however  binding  on  Texas 

for  part  of  these  debts ;  and  the  people  might  be  the  provision  in  the  articles  of 

of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  fully  annexation,  it  did  not  release  the  United 

and  freely  assented  to  this  arrangement,  States  government  from  the  obligation 

by  making  the  resolutions  of  annexation  it  was  under,  to  discharge  the  debts  for 

a  part  of  their  state  constitution.  which  the  revenues  had  been  pledged, 

The  first  legislature  of  the  State  of  seeing  that  it  had  absorbed  those  very 
Texas  (an  entirely  distinct  body  from  the  revenues.  It  had  thereby  left  nothing 
Congress  of  the  late  Republic  of  Texas}  to  Texas  but  her  wild  lands,  and  wild 
assembled  early  in  1846,  and  determined  lands  are  a  poor  fund  out  of  which  to 
that  the  debts  of  the  late  republic  ought  discharge  debts  either  public  or  private. 
to  be  paid,  but  paid  on  principles  which,  They  saw  that  Texas,  having  parted 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  with  her  customs  revenues,  could  not 
entirely  new  in  the  history  of  finance,  comply  with  the  engagement  she  had 
They  determined  that  the  debts  should  entered  into  in  the  articles  of  annex*- 
be  paid,  not  as  expressed  in  the  contract  tion.  At  the  very  first  session  of  Coo- 
but  according  to  an  arbitrary  standard  gress  that  followed  the  act  of  annexation, 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  some  of  the  creditors  set  this  forth  ifi 
as  to  the  value  the  late  republic  was  their  memorial ;  and  as  fast  as  the  scal- 
supposad  to  have  received.  ing  policy  of  Texas  began  to  be  under- 

'The  second  legislature,  which  assem-  stood,  the  number  of  these  memorials 

bled   in  1847,  maintained   the  grounds  increased. 

that  had  been  assumed  by  the  first,  and       To  relieve  itself  from  these  difficulties 

passed  an  act  thus  tk  to  scale  "  the  debt,  and  from  other  difficulties  in  which  i 

This  act  was  perfectly  understood   in  found  itself  involved,  the  Congress  of  (be 

Texas;  but  ns  neither  the  words  '-scaling  United  States  passed  an  act  on  the  9th 

or  scaled"  appeared  in  either  its  title  of  September,  1850,  commonly  knowi 

or  any  of  its  provisions,  its  true  bearing  as  the  "  Boundary  Act."     In  it  it  wit, 

was  seen  by  but  few  of  the  creditors  among  other  things,  provided,  that  tei 

living  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  state,  million  dollars,  in  five  per  cent  stock*. 

They  supposed  it  to  be  what  from  its  should  be  passed  over  to  Texas,  noni* 

title  it  purported  to  be,  simply  "an  act  nally  in  payment  for  certain  lands  ptw- 

to  provide  for  ascertaining  the  debt  of  the  chased  from  that  state,  but  really  wife 

late  Republic  of  Texas."      One  of  the  the  intention  that  Texas  should  there* 

sections  does  indeed  make  it  the  "duty  with   pay  the   revenue    creditors,  and 

of  the  auditor  and  controller  jointly  to  re-  thereby  relieve  the  United  States  fron 

ceipt  for  all  claims  presented  to  them,  all    responsibility   it    had    incurred  m 

Betting  forth  the  par  value  thereof  at  the  account  of  the  debts  of  the  late  republic 

time  the  same  accrued ;"  but,  in  common  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  it  was  made 

language,  the  par  value  of  a  negotiable  a  condition,  that  only  five  million  ia 

security  is  its  face  value,  and  in  this  these  bonds  should  be  passed  over  hum* 

sense  the  phrase  had  been  used  in  pre-  diately  to  Texas,  and  that  the  residue  of 

▼ious  acts  of  Texas.    They  supposed  the  the  bonds  should  be  retained  in  the  tret* 
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■try  at  Washington,  till  releases  should  report  to  the  legislature,  in  which  they 

1m  signed  by  the  creditors,  exempting  scaled  the  debt  on  the  principles  they 

the  united  States  from  all  further  liabi-  had  been  directed  to  adopt.    Two  years 

liftyon  account  of  the  debts  of  the  late  afterwards.  November  12th,  1851,  they 

republic.  made  another  and  more  complete  report* 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Boun-  in  which  they  represented  the  total  debt 

$*vy  Act,  or  in  December,  1849,  the  to  be  as  follows : — 
auditor  and  controller  of  Texas  made  a 

OrifiMl  mtmmU  Seakd  amount. 

CUims  filed,  of  all  description,  Including  Interest $0,547,253  14 $4,807,764  37 

Claims  not  filed,  of  all  descriptions,  including  interest 2,789,736  SO 2,019,514  27 

Total  $12,436,991  34 $6,827,278~64 

The  amount  of  claims  not  filed,  is  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 

jorae  extent  conjectural,  and  now  be-  this  report.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 

sieved  to  be  too  large,  by  somewhere  effect  of  the  act  was  to  divide  the  debt 

between  half  a  million  and  a  million  into    two    classes,    debt   payable    and 

of  dollars.     But  this  is  not  material,  debt    suspended ;  and    the  debt  which 

What  is  material  is,  that  the  legislature,  was    made  •  payable  immediately,  em- 

the  31st  of  January,  1852,  passed  an  braced  the  following  items: — 


Origiaal  ammo*.          BcaUa*  nis.  Seated  uoooat. 

ft*  par  cent,  funded  debt,  created  by  act  of  Feb.  5, 1840..     $750,000  00 $0  30 $220,200  00 

■fcjBt  per  ct.  funded  debt,  created  by  act  of  Feb.  5, 1840..         24,280  00 030 7,284  00 

Audited  paper  issued  nnder  various  enactments 74,44126 various 69,451  19 

Sttsosllaaeous  liabilities 26.129  87 100 26,129  87 

Anoant  filed  and  receipted  for  as  second  class  debts 748399  99 various 679,222  50 

JMtto  third  class  debts,  since  recognised  as  second  class..         16,467  95 '100 JJ   16,467  95 

audited  by  special  acu 34,023  55 "  1  00 34,023  55 


Total $1,678,242  52 $1,058,778  99 

These  are  the  items  of  debt  for  which,  are  what  are  familiarly  known  as  "the 
according  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Sec  re-  domestic  debt'7  of  Texas. 
tmxj  Corwin  and  President  Fillmore,  The  payment  of  the  residue  of  the 
the  United  States  are  in  no  way  respon-  debt  being  that  for  which,  according  to 
fcible,  the  customs  revenue  having  not  the  decision  of  the  United  States  autho- 
bcen  pledged  for  their  payment.  The  rities,  the  United  States  are  responsible, 
whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  was  suspended.  It  consisted  ot  the  fol- 
ate eight  and  ten  per  cent,  funded  debts,  lowing  items : — 


Originl  unooBt.         Saaliaf  lata.  Stated 

per  cent.,  consolidated  fund,  created  by  aet  of  7th  of 

June,  1S37 632,526  80 $0  70 $442,768  76 

per  cenu,  consolidated  fond,  created  by  act  of  7th  of 
Juue,  1837,  issued  nnder  an  act  created  for  relief  of 

.  Iwartweut  and  others 7,970  43 100 7,970  43 

Bsjmt  per  cent,  treasury  bonds,  created  by  act  of  5th  of 

February, 1840 766,800  00 0  20 153,360  00 

Vsu  per  cent,  treasury  notes,  issued  nnder  act  of  9th  of 

Jane,  first  issue 41,630  00 100 41,630  00 

2>u  per  cent,  treasury  notes,  issued  under  act  of  9th  of 

toe,  second  issue 331,37100 0  50 165,685  50 

fruasury  notes,  without  interest,  issued  under  act  of  19th 

a*  Jan.,  1839,  third  issue 1,828,192  00 0  25 457,048  00 

i  per  cent .  bonds,  issued  by  commissioners  to  negotiate 
for  $5,000,000,  rii : 


Paris**  obtained  from  Bank  of  United  States 457.380  00 —    400,000  00 

Wm  purchase  of  steamer  Zavalla 195,907  00 0  50 90,014  84 

fur  purchase  of  naral  vessels  under  contract  with  F. 

Jfeason,  now  owned  by  James  Schou  A  E.  D.  Whitney      280,000  00 0  50 140,000  00 

Total  of  debt  suspended $4,541,777  23 $1,898,477  53 

.  It  was  provided  that  the  payment  of  amount  the  claims  for  which  the  credi- 

Hsif  amount,  and  of  the  interest  thereon,  tors  might  sign  the  required  releases, 

plsliald  not  be  made,  till  the  bonds  re-  While    the    legislature   was   yet  in 

Mired  in   the  treasury  of  the  United  session,  the  controller  of  the  state,  who 

""  "   i  should  be  paid  over  to  Texas,  or  had  been  dispatched  to  Washington,  re- 

portions  thereof  as  might  equal  in  turned  with  bonds  to  the  amount  of  five 
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millions,  and  the  interest  that  had  ac-  of  Texas  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
crued  tnereon,  amounting  to  $250,000,  give  up  the  reserved  bonds.  They 
in  gold.  would  then  receive  their  pay,  some  at 

By  the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  the  14th  par,  some  at  87.  and  some  at  70  cents  in 
of  January,  1840,  the  proceeds  of  the  the  dollar.  This  was  resisted  hy  the 
public  lands  were  solemnly  pledged  for  other  creditors,  as  thereby  they  would 
he  redemption  of  the  debts  of  the  repub-  get  only  fifty,  twenty-five,  and  in  some 
lie.  By  the  resolution  of  annexation,  instances  no  more  than  twenty  per  cent 
all    the    public    lands   were    expressly   of  their  claims. 

reserved  tor  the  payment  of  these  debts.  The  result  is,  that,  up  to  the  time  in 
The  State  of  Texas  disposed  of  part  of  which  we  write,  (February  21st>  1853.) 
these  lands  for  ten  million  dollars,  and  the  creditors  of  the  late  Republic  of 
received  in  hand  five  millions  of  the  Texas,  with  claims  upon  two  govern- 
purchase-money.  It  applied  part  of  this  meats,  which  claims  are  to  a  certain 
money  to  the  payment  of  its  "  domestic  extent  recognized  by  both,  are  paid  by 
creditors,'7  a  part  to  the  payment  of  the   neither. 

current  expenses  of  the  State  Govern-  All  the  facts  connected  with  the 
ment,  but  not  one  cent  to  the  payment  origin  and  growth  of  the  debt,  embrac- 
of  debts  for  wliich  the  United  States  had  ing,  of  course,  many  of  great  interest 
become  liable !  and   importance,   which   could  not  be 

The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  divide  introduced  into  this  sketch,  are  set  forth 
the  creditors    into  two   parties.      One   in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and 

Sirty,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the   with  great  clearness,  in  the  volume  the 
ank  of  the  United  States,  whose  debt  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
had  been  scaled  at  high  rates,  united   this  article, 
their  efforts  with  those  of  the  authorities 
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Wheat. — Wheat,  where  the  soil  and  other  grains,  on  the  Elizabeth  Island* 
the  climate  are  adapted  to  its  growth,  in   Massachusetts,  by  Gosnold,  at  the 
and  the   requisite   progress    has    been  time  he  explored  that  coast,  in  1601  In 
made  in  its  culture,  is  decidedly  pre-  1611,   wheat,  as  well  as  other  grains, 
ferred  to  all  other  grains,  and  next  to  was  sown  in  Virginiaj  and  by  the  Tear 
maize,  is  the  most  important  crop  in  the  1648  there  were  cultivated  many  inn- 
United  States,  not  only  on  account  of  its  dred  acres  in  that  colony.    Althoogi 
general  use  for  bread,  but  for  its  safety  premiums  were  oflered  as  an  enconrage- 
and  convenience  for  exportation.     It  is  ment  of  its  growth  in  1651,  it  was  not 
not  known  to  what  country  it  is  indigen-  much  cultivated  for  more  than  a  century 
ous,  any  more  than  our  other  cultivated  after  in  consequence  of  the  ill-directed 
cereals,  all  of  which,  no  doubt>  have  been  attention  to  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
essentially  improved  by  man.    By  some.  Wheat  was  introduced  into  the  valky 
wheat  is  considered  to  have  been  coeval  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  "  Western  Cos* 
with  the  creation,  as  it  is  known  that  pany,"  in  1718,  wnere,  from  the  ca»> 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  our  less  mode  of  cultivating  it  by  the  early 
era  it  was  cultivated,  and  a  superior  va-  settlers,  and  the  sudden  alternations  of 
riety  had  been  attained.    It  has  steadily  temperature,  it  would  only  yield  from 
followed  the  progress  of  civilization  from  five  to  eightfold,  running  to  straw  and 
the  earliest  times,  in  all  countries  where  blade,  without  rilling  the  ear.     In  1746, 
it  would  grow.  however,  the  culture  had  so  far  extend- 

The  introduction  of  this  <*rain  into  the  ed,  that  six  hundred  barrels    of  floor 

North  American  colonies  dates  back  to  were  received  at  New-Orleans  from  tlw 

the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement  by  Wabash;  and,  by  the  year  1750,1116 

Europeans.     It   was  first   sown,   with  French  of  Illinois  raised  three  times  as 
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much  wheat  as  they  consumed,  and  The  principal  districts  of  the  United 
large  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  were  States  in  which  this  important  grain  is 
•ant  to  the  same  place.  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 

Prior  to  the  revolution  the  primitive   forms   a  leading  article  of  commerce, 
•oils  cT  New-York,  New-Jersey,  and  of  embrace  the  states  of  New-York,  New- 


inhabitants.       Considerable    quantities  sm,  and  Iowa.    The  chief  varieties  cul- 

Were  raised  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  some  tivated  in   the  Northern  and   Eastern 

parts  of  New-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  States  are  the  white  flint,  tea,  Liberian, 

which  were  exported  to  the  West  Indies  bald,  Black  sea,  and  the  Italian  spring 

and  New-England,  and  to  Great  Britain,  wheat.      In  the  Middle  and  Western 

France,  Portugal  and  Spain,  in  years  of  States,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Virginia 

scarcity,  previous  to  1823.  white  May,  the  blue  stem,  the  Indiana. 

In  1776,  there  was  entailed  upon  this  the  Kentucky  white  bearded,  the  old 
country  an  enduring  calamity,  in  conse-  red  chaff,  and  the  Talavera.  The  yield 
quence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Hes-  varies  from  ten  to  forty  bushels,  and  up- 
nan  or  wheat  fly,  which  was  supposed  wards,  per  acre,  weighing  per  bushel 
to  have  been  brought  from  Germany  in  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty-seven  pounds. 
aome  straw,  employed  in  the  debark-  It  appears  that  on  the  whole  crop  of 
aiion  of  Howe's  troops  on  the  west  end  the  United  States,  there  was  a  gain 
of  Long  Island.  From  that  point  the  during  the  ten  years  of  15,645,378 
Insect  gradually  spread  in  various  direc-  bushels.  The  crop  of  New  England  de- 
dons,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  creased  from  2,014,000  to  1,078,000 
miles  a  year,  and  the  wheat  of  the  en-  bushels,  exhibiting  a  decline  of  936,000 
tile  regions  east  of  the  Alleghanies  is  bushels,  and  indicating  the  attention  of 
now  more  or  less  infested  with  the  farmers  has  been  much  withdrawn  from 
larva,  as  well  as  in  large  portions  of  the  culture  of  wheat.  Grouping  the 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  states,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Potomac, 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  great  lakes;  including  the  Districtof  Columbia,  it  ap- 
and  so  great  have  been  the  ravages  of  pears  that  they  produced  in  1849, 35,085, 
these  insects,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  000  bushels,  against  29,936,000  in  1839. 
grain  has  in  many  places  been  aban-  In  Virginia,  there  was  an  increase  of 
doned.  1.123,000  bushels.  These  states  embrace 

The  geographical  range  of  the  wheat  the  oldest  wheat-growing  region  of  the 

region  in  the  Eastern  Continent  and  country,  and  that  in  which  the  soil  and 

Australia,  lies  principally  between  the  climate  seem  to  be  adapted  to  promote 

30th  and  60th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  the  permanent  culture  of  the  grain.  The 

and  between  the  30th  and  40th  degrees  increase  of  production  in  ten  years  has 

aouth,  being  chiefly  confined  to  France,  been  6,272,000  bushels,  equal  to   15.6 

Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,   Greece,  percent.  The  area  of  tilled  land  in  these 

Turkey,    Russia,     Denmark,    Norway,  states  is  36,000,000  acres,  only  thirty  per 

Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  Netherlands,  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  returned* 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  North-  while  the  proportion  of  wheat  produced 


__._  and  Southern  Africa,  Tartary,  India,  is  forty-six  per  cent.     In  North  Carolina 

Ohina,  Australia,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  170,000 

arad  Japan.    Along  the  Atlantic  portions  bushels ;    but  in  the   Southern  States, 

of  the  Western  Continent  it  embraces  generally,  there  was  a  considerable  de- 

the  tract  lying  between  the  30th  and  crease.    Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 

Mth  parallels,  and  in  the  country  west-  Wisconsin,  contributed  to  the  general 

ward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  one  or  aggregate,  under  the  sixth  census,  only 

two  more  degrees  further  north.    Along  9,800,000  Dushels ;  under  the  last,  they 

tke  west  coast  of  South  America,  as  are  shown  to  have  produced  upwards  of 

aa  well  as  in  situations  within  the  Torrid  25,000,000  bushels,  an  amount  equal  to 

Zone,  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  the  whole  increase  in  the  United  States 

level  of  the  sea,  and  properly  irrigated  for  the  period. 

ay  natural  or  artificial  means,  abundant  When  we  see  the  growth  of  wheat 

ejops  are  often  produced.  keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  popu- 
vou  xiv.                                6 
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lation  in  the  oldest  states  of  the  union,  awarded  by  the  Rojral  Commissioners, 
we  need  have  no  apprehension  of  decline  and  recently  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bell,  by 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  important  crop,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
The  amount  of  flour  exported  from  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
New-Jersey,  in  1751,  was  6.424  barrels,  in  the  United  States.  The  red  Medi- 
From  Philadelphia,  in  1752,  125,960  terranean  wheat,  exhibited  from  the 
barrels,  besides  86,500  bushels  of  wheat ;  United  States,  attracted  much  attention, 
in  1767,  198,816  barrels,  besides  367,500  The  wheat  from  South  Australia  was 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1771,  252,744  bar-  probably  superior  to  any  exhibited,  while 
rels.  From  Savannah,  in  1771,  7,200  much  from  our  own  country  fell  bnt 
pounds.  From  Virginia,  for  some  years  little  behind,  and  was  unquestionably 
annually,  preceding  the  revolution,  800,-   next  in  quality. 

000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  total  exports  Rye. — This  grain  is  supposed  to  be  a 
of  flour  from  the  United  States,  in  1791,  native  of  the  Caspian  Caucasian  desert 
were  619,681  barrels,  besides  1,018,339  and  has  been  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1800,  653,052  bar-  Europe  and  Asia  from  time  immemorial, 
rels,  besides  26,853  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  where  it  constitutes  an  important  article 
1810,  798,431  barrel?,  besides  325,924  of  human  subsistence,  being  generally 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1820-21,  1.056,119  mixed  with  barley  or  wheat.  Its  intro- 
barrels,  besides  25.821  bushels  of  wheat ;  duction  into  western  Europe  is  compart- 
in  1830-31,  1,806,529  barrels,  besides  tively  of  recent  date,  as  no  mention  is 
408,910  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1840-41,  made  of  it  in  the  Oiius  Santtatts,  pnb» 
1,515,817  barrels,  besides  868,585  bushels  lished  at  Augsburg  in  1485.  which  treats 
of  wheat;  in  1845-46,2,289,476  barrels,  at  length  of  barley,  millet,  oats  and 
besides  1,613,795  bushels  of  wheat;  in   wheat. 

1846-47, 4,382,496  barrels,  besides  4,399,-  Rye  was  cultivated  in  the  North 
951  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1850-51,  2,202,-  American  colonies  soon  after  their  settle- 
335  barrels,  besides  1,026,725  bushels  of  ment  by  the  English.  Gorges  speaks  of 
wheat.  it  as  growing  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1622  as 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  well  as  of  barley  and  wheat.  Plantage- 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  was  net  enumerates  it  among  the  prodoc- 
84,823,272  bushels;  in  1849,  according  tions  of  North  Virginia  (New-England) 
to  the  census  of  1850,  100,503,899  in  1648,  and  alludes  to  the  mixing  of  it 
.bushels,  although  in  some  of  the  largest  with  maize  in  the  formation  of  bread, 
wheat-growing  states,  the  crops  of  1849  It  was  also  cultivated  in  South  Virginia, 
fell  far  Delow  the  average.  by  Sir  William  Berkley,  previous  to  (hat 

In  the  state  of  Ohio,  especially,  there  year. 
was  great  deficiency,  and  was  made  Geographically,  rye  and  barley  ass> 
apparent  by  the  returns  of  the  wheat  ciate  with  one  another  and  grow  upco 
crop  for  the  ensuing  year — made  in  pur-  soils  the  most  analogous,  and  in  ntoi- 
suance  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  tions  alike  exposed.  It  is  cultivated  lor 
that  state.  From  the  almost  universal  bread  in  northern  Asia,  and  all  over  tfee 
returns  of  u  short-crop"  by  the  marshals  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Rns- 
in  that  state,  in  1849,  which  fell  below  sia,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ger- 
that  of  1839  two  millions  of  bushels,  and  many  and  Holland,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  ascertained  crop  of  1850,  we  are  fully  it  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture 
satisfied  that  the  average  wheat  crop  of  of  gin.  It  is  also  grown  to  some  extent 
Ohio  would  appear  thirty  per  cent  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  Ib 
greater  than  shown  by  the  census  re-  this  country  it  is  principally  restricted  to 
turns.  The  same  causes  which  operated  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  hot  id 
to  diminish  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  culture  is  giving  place  to  more  profitabfe 
were  not  without  their  effects  upon  that   crops. 

of  other  states,  bordering  on  the  upper  The  three  leading  varieties  cultivated 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  United  States,  are  the  spring, 
In  the  London  exhibition,  very  little  winter  and  southern,  the  latter  duferiaf 
wheat  was  exhibited  equal  to  that  from  from  the  others  only  from  dissimilarity 
the  United  States,  especially  that  from  of  climate.  The  yield  varies  from  10  to 
Cenesee  county,  in  the  State  of  New-  30  or  more  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
York— a  soft>  white  variety,  to  the  ex-  from  48  to  56  pounds  to  the  bushel 
nibiter  of  which  a  prize  medal  was  The  production   of  rye  has  decreased 
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4,457,000  bushels  in  the  aggregate,  but  the  productions  of  the  country,  merl- 
in New- York  it  is  greater  than  in  1840  tioned  by  Nearchus,  the  commander  of 
by  about  forty  per  cent.  Pennsylvania,  the  fleet;  neither  is  it  noticed  by  Arian, 
which  is  the  largest  producer,  has  fallen  Diodorus.  Columella,  nor  any  other  an- 
off  from  6,613,373  to  4,805,160  bushels,  cient  author;  and  even  as  late  as  1491. 
Perhaps  the  general  diminution  in  the  the  year  before  Columbus  discovered 
quantity  of  this  grain  now  produced  may  America,  Juan  di  Cuba,  in  his  "  Ortus 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  corres-  Sanitatis,"  makes  no  mention  of  it.  It 
ponding  decline  in  the  demand  for  dis-  has  never  been  found  in  any  ancient 
tilling  purposes,  to  which  a  large  part  of  tumulus,  sarcophagus,  or  pyramid;  nor 
the  crop  is  applied.  has  it  ever  been  represented  in  any  an- 

This  grain  nas  never  entered  largely  cient  painting,  sculpture,  or  work  of  art, 
into  our  foreign  commerce,  as  the  home  except  in  America.  But  in  this  coun- 
consumption  for  a  long  period  nearly  try,  according  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
kept  pace  with  the  supply.  The  amount  one  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  historians, 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  1801,  the  palace  gardens  of  the  Incas  in  Peru 
was  392,276  bushels;  in  1812,  82,705  were  ornamented  with  maize,  in  gold 
bushels;  in  1813,  140,136  bushels.  In  and  silver,  with  all  the  grains,  spikes, 
1820-21  there  were  exported  23,523  bar-  stalks,  and  leaves;  and,  in  one  instance, 
lels  of  rye  flour ;  in  1830-31,  19,100  bar-  in  the  "  garden  of  gold  and  silver,"  there 
pels;  in  1840-41,  44,031  barrels;  in  was  an  entire  corn-field,  of  considerable 
1845-46,  38,530  barrels;  in  1846-47,  size,  representing  the  maize  in  its  exact 
48,892  barrels;  in  1850-51,  44,152  bar-  and  natural  shape — a  proof  no  less  of 
lots.  During  the  year  ending  June  1,  the  wealth  of  the  Incas,  than  their  vene- 
1850,  there  were  consumed  of  rye,  ration  for  this  important  grain. 
about  2,144,000  bushels  in  the  manufac-  In  further  proof  of  the  American  ori- 
tnre  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors.  gin,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  plant  is 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  still  found  growing  in  a  wild  state,  from 
1840,  the  product  of  the  country  was  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  North  Ameri- 
18,645,567  bushels;  in  1850,  14,188,637  ca,  to  the  humid  forests  of  Paraguay, 
bushels.  where,  instead  of   having    each  gram 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. — Among  the   naked,  as  is  always  the  case  after  long 
objects  of  culture  in  the  United  States,    cultivation,    it    is    completely    covered 
maize,  or  Indian  corn  takes  precedence   with  glumes,  or  husks.    It  is,  further- 
In  the  scale  of  crops,  as  it  is  best  adapted   more,   a  well  authenticated  tact,  that 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  furnishes   maize  was  found  in  a  state  of  cultivation 
the  largest  amount  of  nutritive  food,   by  the  aboriginies  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
When  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  selection   on  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  as  well  as 
of  varieties,  and  cultivated  in  a  proper   in  most  other  places  in  America,  first 
soil,  it  may  be  accounted  as  a  sure  crop  explored  by  Americans. 
in  almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable       The  first  successful  attempt  to  culti- 
globe.  between  the  forty-fourth  degree   vate  this  grain  in  North  America  by  the 
of  north  latitude  and  a  corresponding   English,  occurred  on   James5  river,  in 
parallel  south.    Besides  its  production  in   Virginia,  in  1608.    It  was  undertaken 
this   country,  its  principal    culture    is   by  the  colonists  sent  over  by  the  London 
limited  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  most  company,  who  adopted  the  mode  then 
of  the  States  of  South  America,  France,   practised  by  the  natives,  which,  with 
Bpain,  Portugal.  Lombardy,  and  South-  some  modifications,  has  been  pursued 
em  and  Central  Europe  generally.    It   throughout  this  country  ever  since.  The 
m  also  cultivated  with  success  in  north-   yield,  at  that  time,  is  represented  to  have 
era,  southern  and  western  Africa,  India,   been  from  two  hundred  to  more  than  one 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  Sand-   thousand  fold.    The  same  increase  was 
wich  Islands,  the  groups  of  the  Azores,    noted  by  the  early  settlers  in  Illinois. 
the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  and  numer-   The  present  yield,  east  of  the  Rocky 
ens  other  ocean  isles.  Mountains,  when  judiciously  cultivated, 

Although  there  has  been  much  writ-  varies  from  20  to  1 35  bushels  to  an  acre. 
tan  on  the  eastern  origin  of  this  grain,  it  The  varieties  of  Indian  corn  are  very 
did  not  grow  in  that  part  of  Asia  watered  numerous,  exhibiting  every  grade  of  size, 
by  the  Indus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander  color  ana  conformation,  between  the 
tae  Great's  expedition,  as  it  is  not  among   "  chubby  reed"  that  grows  on  the  shores 
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of  Lake  Superior — the  gigantic  stalks  of  from  Virginia,  for  several  years  preced- 
the  Ohio  Valley — the  tiny  ears,  with  ing  the  revolution,  annually  600,000 
flat,  close,  clinging  grains,  of  Canada —  bushels ;  from  Philadelphia,  in  1765-66, 
the  brilliant,  rounded  little  pearl — the  60,205  bushels;  in  1771,  £59,441  bushels, 
bright  red  grains  and  white  cob  of  the  The  total  amount  exported  from  this 
eight-rowed  heemalite — the  swelling  ears  country  in  1770,  was  578,349  bushels ; 
of  the  big  white  and  the  yellow  gourd  in  1791,  2,064,936  bushels,  351,695  of 
seed  of  the  South.  From  the  flexibility  which  were  Indian  meal;  in  1800, 
of  this  plant,  it  may  be  acclimatized,  2,032,435  bushels,  338,108  of  which 
by  gradual  cultivation,  from  Texas  to  were  in  meal:  in  1810,  1,140,960  bush- 
Maine,  or  from  Canada  to  Brazil ;  but  its  els,  86,744  of  which  were  meal  In 
character,  in  either  case,  is  somewhat  1820-21,  there  were  exported  607,277 
changed,  and  often  new  varieties  are  bushels  of  corn,  and  131.669  barrels 
the  result.  The  blades  of  the  plant  are  of  Indian  meal;  in  1830^-31.  571.312 
of  great  value  as  food  for  stock,  and  is  an  bushels  of  corn,  and  207,604  carrels  of 
article  but  rarely  estimated  sufficiently,  meal;  in  1840-41,  535,727  bushels  of 
when  considering  the  agricultural  pro-  corn,  and  232,284  barrels  of  meal:  in 
ducts  of  the  southern  and  southwest-  1845-46,  1,286.068  bushels  of  com,  and 
ern  states  especially.  298.790  barrels  of  meal;    in   1846-47, 

The  increase  of  production,  from  1840  16,326,050  bushels  of  corn,  and  948060 

to  1850,  was  214,000,000  bushels,  equal  barrels  of  meal;   in  1850-51,  3,426,811 

to  56  per  cent.  bushels  of  corn,  and  203,622  barrels  of 

The  production  of  New- England  has  meal.      More  than  eleven  millions  of 

advanced  from  6,993,000  to  10,377,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  were  consumed 

bushels,  showing  an  increase  of  3,384,000  in  1850,  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  and 

bushels,  nearly  fifty  per  cent.     New-  spirituous  liquors. 

York,  New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela-  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the 

ware  and  Maryland,  increased  20,812,-  corn  corp  of   the    United   States  was 

000  bushels  more  than  fifty  per  cent.    In  377,531,875  bushels;   in  1850,  592, 326,- 

the  production  of  this  crop,  no  state  has  612  bushels. 

retrograded.     Ohio,  whicn,  in  1840,  oc-  Oats. — The  oat,  when  considered  in 

cupied  the  fourth  place  as  a  corn-produc-  connection  with  the  artificial  grasses. 

ing  state,  now  ranks  as  the  first.     Ken-  and  the  nourishment  and  improvement 

tucky  is  second,  Illinois  third,  Tennessee  it  affords  to  live  stock  may  be  regarded 

fourth.    The  crop  of  Illinois  has  increas-  as  one  of  the  most  important  crops  we 

ed  from  2,000,000  to  5,500,000  bushels,  produce.    Its  history  is  highly  interest- 

or  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ing,  from  the  circumstance  that  while 

per  cent  in  ten  years.  in  many  portions  of  Europe  it  is  formed 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  some  are  into  meal,  it  forms  an  important  aliment 
best  adapted  to  the  Southern  States,  for  man ;  one  sort  at  least  has  been  col- 
while  others  are  better  suited  for  the  tivated  from  the  days  of  Pliny,  on  «• 
Northern  and  Eastern.  Those  generally  count  of  its  fitness  as  an  article  of  diet 
cultivated  in  the  former  are  the  Southern  for  the  sick.  The  country  of  its  origin 
big  and  small  yellow,  the  Southern  big  is  somewhat  uncertain,  though  the  most 
and  small  white  flint,  the  yellow  Peru-  common  variety  is  said  to  be  indigen- 
vian,  and  the  Virginian  white  gourd  seed,  ous  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
In  the  more  Northerly  and  Easterly  Another  oat,  resembling  the  cultivated 
States,  they  cultivate  the  golden  Sioux  variety,  is  also  found  growing  wild  in 
or  Northern  yellow  flint,  the  King  Philip  California. 

or  eight-rowed    yellow,  the  Canadian  This  plant  was  introduced  into  the 

early  white,  the   Tuscarora,  the  white  North  American  Colonies  soon  after  their 

flour,  and  the  Rhode  Island  white  flint,  settlement  by    the    English,      It  was 

The  extended  cultivation  of  this  grain  sown  by  Gosnold  on  the  Elizabeth 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Eastern,  Mid-  Islands  in  1602;  cultivated  in  New- 
die  and  Western  States,  though  much  foundland  in  1622 ;  and  in  Virginia 
more  successfully  grown  in  the  latter,  by  Berkley,  prior  to  1648. 
The  amount  exported  from  South  Car-  The  oat  is  a  hardy  grain,  and  is  suited 
olina,  in  1748,  was  39,308  bushels;  from  to  climates  too  hot  and  too  cold  either  for 
North  Carolina,  in  1753,  61,580 bushels;  wheat  or  rye.  Indeed,  its  flexibilitris 
trom   Georgia,    in  1 755,  600  bushels ;  so  great,  that  it  is  cultivated  with  sue- 
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cess  in  Bengal,  as  low  as  latitude  twen-  pounds  to  the  bushel.    The  Egyptian 

ty-five    degrees  north,   but    refuses  to  oat  is   cultivated  south  of  Tennessee, 

yield  profitable  crops  as  we  approach  which,  after  being*  sown  in  autumn,  and 

the  equator.     It  flourishes  remarkably  fed  off  by  stock  in  winter  and  spring, 

well  when  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  se-  yields  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  per 

lection  of  varieties,  throughout  the  in-  acre.    In  the  manufacture  of  malt  and 

habited  parts  of  Europe,  the  northern  spirituous  liquors,  oats  enter  but  lightly, 

and  central  portions  of  Asia,  Australia,  and  their  consumption  for  this  purpose 

Southern  and  Northern  Africa,  the  cul-  does  not  exceed  60,000  bushels  annually 

tivated  regions  of  nearly  all  North  Ame-  in  the  United  States. 

rica,  and  a  large  portion  of  South  Ame-  The  oat,  like  rye,  never  has  entered 

ric a.  much  into  our  foreign  commerce,  as  the 

In  this  country  the  growth  of  the  oat  domestic  consumption  has  always  been 

is  confined  principally  to  the  Middle,  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  produced. 

Western  and  Northern  States.    The  va-  The  annual  average  exports  tor  seve- 

rieties  cultivated  are  the  common  white,  ral  years  preceding  1817,  were  70,000 

the  black,  the  gray,  the  imperial,  the  bushels. 

Hopetown,  the  Polish,    the   Egyptian,  By  the  census  returns  of  1840  it  will 

and  the  potato  oat.    The  yield  of  the  be  seen  that  the  total  produce  of  the 

common  varieties  varies  from  forty  to  United  States  was  123,071,341  bushels; 

ninety  bushels  and  upwards,  per  acre,  of  1850,  146,678,879  bushels. 
and  weighing  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
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THE  GREAT  CITIES  01"   AMERICA. 

No.  in. 

[In  volume  13th  of  the  Review  the  reader  will  find  elaborate  articles  upon  the  Com- 
mercial Progress  of  New-Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  with  much  interesting  material  in  regard 
to  St.  Louis.  We  continued  our  references  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Union  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Boston  into  our  March  number,  vol.  14th,  and  will  follow  it  up  with  a  regular 
series  of  similar  papers. 

Our  present  subject  will  be  St.  Louis ;  and  having  hitherto,  in  the  Review  and  the  In- 
dustrud  Rttourct*,  discussed  its  early  history  and  advancement,  we  complete  the  subject 
to  date  from  the  elaborate  report,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  1852 — 3,  made  by  A.  B.  Cham- 
bers, Esq.,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican.] 

St.  Louis  must  at  no  distant  day  be-  artisans  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture 
come  important  as  a  manufacturing  city,  of  steam  engines,  and  of  every  species 
The  heaviest  business  in  this  department  of  machinery.  A  connection  with  Pilot 
will  doubtless  be  in  iron.  The  state  Knob  and  the  Iron  Mountain  by  rail- 
boasts  of  her  mountains  of  ore,  and  the  road,  will  obviate  at  once  the  difficulty 
coal  region  is  immediately  at  our  doors,  to  an  embarkation  of  the  kind,  by  plac- 
Within  a  few  years  past  the  articles  ing  the  ore  at  the  furnace  cheaply  and 
made  of  iron  have  multiplied  beyond  expeditiously,  and  thus  bringing  into 
any  expectation.  Railing,  fencing  for  general  use  this  great  metal.  Missouri 
agricultural  uses,  window  sash,  door-  contains  thus,  within  her  own  bosom,  an 
fronts,  columns,  caps,  telegraph  wire,  element  of  wealth  that  has  not  yet  been 
water  pipe,  are  a  few  only  of  the  uses  to  brought  into  requisition,  and  which  is 
which  the  article  has  lately  been  ap-  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  give  a  strong 
plied;  while  speculation  begins  to  whis-  and  vigorous  pulsation  to  her  growth  in 
per  about  entire  buildings  being  con-  wealth.  Besides  this,  we  have  lead  and 
strncted,  and  entire  streets  paved  with  it.  copper  ore  in  abundance,  exhausUess, 
Our  shops  already  compete  with  the  best  and  second  in  quality  to  the  yield  of  no 
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other  region.  The  tests  made  of  the  lat- 
ter, recently,  place  it  favorably,  as  re- 
gards purity,  with  the  product  of  Lake 
Superior,  while  its  contiguity  to  our  city, 
its  easy  access  to  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
Rail-road,  and  the  cheap  mining  requi- 
site to  obtain  it,  render  an  investment  in 
its  manufacture  certainly  profitable. 

The  principal  deficit  in  the  receipts  of 
the  year  just  closed,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  one,  will  be  found  in  hemp, 
lead  flour,  wheat,  corn,  and  oats;  ana 
the  following  table,  compiled  the  present 
year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchange, 
will  show  particularly  the  relative  im- 
ports of  the  two  seasons  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  country. 


The  disparity  which  is  shown  in  the 
range  for  the  year  just  closed,  must  be 
traced  to  the  extremes  of  qualities  in  the 
product,  which  may  be  classed  as  com- 
mon and  prime.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fall,  as  the  stock  became  diminished, 
the  better  grades  ruled  high,  and  the 
year  closed  with  the  staple  firm  at  the 
figures  given. 

Monthly  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
hemp  for  the  years  1851  and  1852: 


1851. 


1IM. 


1851. 

10,371 

8,380. 


Tobacco bbda . . 

bxs.. 

44       bales..     . 

Hemp 44    ..      65,366. 

Lead pigs..    503,571. 

Flour bbls..    193,892. 

Wheat bush..  1,700,708. 

Corn sacka..  1,840,900.. 


Oats " 

Barley  and  Malt "     . . 

Beef. bbls.. 

Pork bbls.. 

44    tierces.. 

Lard bbls  &  tcs.. 


kejrs. 
hhds. 


Bacon cks  &  ha 

44     bbls  &  bxs.. 

44     pieces. . 

Whisky bbls. . 

Hides 

Bagging pieces.. 

Bale  Rope coils. . 

Sugar hhds.. 

14      bbls  &  bxs.. 

44      bags.. 

Coffee sacks. . 

Molasses hhds  <fc  bbls . . 

Salt bbls.. 

"    sacks.. 

Nails kegs.. 


794,421.. 
101,674.. 

8,872.. 

5,640.. 
103,013.. 
15,793.. 
52,208.. 
14,450.. 
16,791 . . 

1,564.. 

6,629.. 
47,991 . . 
99,736.. 

2,746.. 
34,088.. 
29,276.. 
36,687.. 

101,904.!! 

40,251... 

46,250... 
216,933.. 

57,862... 


1869. 

14,053 

12,388 

300 

49,122 

409,314 

130,332 

1,591,886 

.    344,720 

.    323  081 

47,264 

11,165 

6,546 

66,306 

2,704 

42,515 

11,815 

11,285 

1,790 

18,809 

46,446 

97,148 

3,650 

42,121 

35,283 

27,678 

31,745 

96,240 

54,935 

42,281 

366,616 

42,201 


January 27. 17 

February , 1,078 31J 

March 4,796 5,745 

April 9,461 4,737 

May 12,142 7,539 

June 12,094 6,71i 

July 6,350 8,387 

August 8,660 6\3I1 

September 7,894 3,057 

October «,*» 1,717 

November 438 M» 

December 264 254 


Total, 


By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  nearly  all  the  staples  of 
the  country,  the  receipts  of  this  year  are 
far  below  those  of  last.  The  table  is  not 
as  full,  and,  we  fear,  as  accurate  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands ;  but 
with  such  data  as  we  have,  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

Hemp. — The  relative  prices  of  the  two 
seasons,  given  monthly,  are  as  follows : 

1851.  185t. 

January $85  to  $110 $75  to  $92 

February 80  to    105 75  to    90 

March 85  to      95 60  to    85 

April    70  to      90 60  to    75 

May 70  to      85 62  to    78 

June 75  to      82 72  to    82 

^y 75  to  95....     72  to    85 

August 80  to      95  68  to    87 

September 60  to      90 83  to    91 

J*5106" 7&to      85 88  to  100 

S0^0^' 75  to      65 92  to  100 

1*C6mber 78  to      92 88  to  107 


65,366 ASM 

The  receipts  of  #1847  were  72,222 
bales;  of  1848,  47,270:  of  1849,  46.290; 
of  1850,  60,862. 

Bale-rope  and  Bagging. — The  re- 
ceipts  of   bale-rope    during  the    year 

1851,  were  34.088  coils;  this  year  41,674 
— leaving  a  difference  in  favor  of  this 
season's  operations  of  7,586  coils.  The 
pieces  of  bagging  for  1851,  were  2  746; 
lor  1852,  3,650 — amount  in  favor  oi  this 
year,  904  pieces. 

Tobacco. — The  sales  at  our  ware- 
houses, for  the  year  just  closed,  exhibit 
an  excess  on  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  of  3,096  hhds.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  'transactions  at  the 
Planters7  and  State  Tobacco  Warehouses 
for  the  past  seven  years,  from  184(1  to 

1852,  inclusive: 

Planter** .  State  Wmkto 

1846 2,573  hhds 971  M* 

1847 3,854    "      1,235    u 

1848 3,184    "      1,083    * 

1850 4,169    «•      m    " 

1851 4,195    "      796    " 

1852 5,776    "      2,311    u 

The  large  increase  in  the  inspection 
and  sale  of  tobacco,  at  this  point  the 
present  over  any  former  year,  is  in  a 

freat  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
igh  prices  that  have  ruled  in  this  mar- 
ket in  comparison  with  others,  and 
which  prices  nave  induced  stemmers  to 
dispose  of  their  lugs  here  rather  than 
forward  them  to  other  places  as  had 
heretofore  been  their  general  custom. 

The  sales  in  our  own  market  daring 
the  embraced  year,  show  the  following 
gratifying  result : 
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Logs,  Planters*  Laaf,  inferior  Fair  to  Choie*  and  Maomfaa. 

factory.  factory.  to  common.  fine.  Mlactiona.  taring. 

January none S     a  334 2  $4  a  3     3     a  A    4     a  5     none. 

February "        9     a2H 2J<  a  3    3     a4     4     a5     ** 

March "        2*a23* 2S*  a  31* 3*  a  4     4     a5     5a   0 

April 2*a2X 25*  a  3     3     a  3J$ 35*a4     4      aS     5a   9 

May 2Ha2X 3J<a3     3     a3fe 3*  a  4     4     a5     5  a  IS 

Jane 2U<*3     3     a3fe 3%a8\ 23*a4     4     ab     6alft 

July 2340*3     3     a33< 33$  a  3?{ 3Ji  a  4     4     a5    6  a  lft 

August 2     a33« 3^Ja4     4     a4*$ 5     a5& ASSadJ* 6  a  lft 

September 3fca43< 4     a43i 4J»a5     5     a  5fc 5*  a  5% 6  a  lft 

October 3fea4     4     a4J$ 4J*a5     5     a5^ 5i£a5?i 0  a  12 

Norember 3)fa3!< 31*04* 4**a4*i 434  a  5     5     a  b\ 6  a  12 

December none 34  a  324 33£a4    4     a  4*   . . . .  4*  a  45* 6  a  19 

Manufactured  Tobacco.  —  A  few  ded  to,  are,  1st.  The  number  of  the 
years  since  a  strong  prejudice  existed  mining  population  which  the  California 
against  western-manufactured  tobacco,  emigration  has  carried  off,  amounting 
and  the  progress  of  the  trade  was  con-  to  at  least  one  half.  2d.  The  failures  in 
siderably  retarded  in  consequence ;  but  sinking  for  ores  below  the  water-level 
more  recently  this  feeling  has  given  in  the  small  beds  of  rock.  3d.  The 
way,  and  each  season  witnesses  a  fur-  mining  population  being  citizens  of  for- 
ther  improvement  in  this  branch  of  in-  ei^n  birth,  who  take  no  interest  in 
dustry.  This  city  has  now  ten  estab-  mining  except  for  wages.  4th.  Want 
lishments,  some  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  of  sufficient  economical  machinery  to 
Our  manufactured  tobacco,  of  medium  drain  the  wet  grounds.  5th.  Want  of 
and  good  qualities,  is  as  good  as,  if  not  a  sufficient  capital,  and  more  general 
superior  to,  the  Virginia,  and  some  of  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  lead 
the  fine  equal  to  the  Dest  imported.    All   basins. 

that  is  wanting  fully  to  develop  the  Although  such  a  decrease  is  exhibited, 
business  is,  that  our  merchants  and  the  price  of  lead  lias  been  steadily  ad- 
dealers  generally  should  encourage  the  vaucing.  In  1847,  on  the  levee  at  Galena, 
manufacturers  by  purchasing  at  home,  the  rate  was  S3  60  per  100  lbs.,  while 
and  thus  give  our  own  industry  a  fair  during  the  year  just  closed  the  article 
chance.  Prices  have  ruled  from  5  cents  commanded  an  advance  of  $4  10. 
a  pound  for  the  lowest  grade  of  country  The  deficit  in  the  receipts  at  this  port 
brands,  to  10  and  15  for  the  best.  City-  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
manufactured  from  10,  for  common,  to  (1851,)  is  over  99,000  pigs,  and  the  price 
14  and  18  for  medium,  and  22  to  25  for  at  which  the  article  ranged  during  the 
fine,  at  which  rates  the  article  is  now  year  was  as  follows:  From  the  first  of 
firm,  with  a  good  prospect  of  remaining  January  to  near  the  close  of  March, 
so.  The  year's  operations  reach  about  $4  25,  when  it  fell  to  $4  20,  and  at  the 
8,000  packages,  consuming  700  hhds.  commencement  of  April  declined  to  $4 
of  the  raw  material.  The  increase  in  10;  about  the  middle  of  April  it  rose  to 
the  country  manufactures  this  year  has  $4  15,  and  continued  gradually  rising 
been  large.  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  at- 

Lead. — The  operations  of  the  season  tained  to  $4  50 ;  from  this  time  until  the 
show  a  falling  off  in  this  product.  A  de-  last  of  June,  it  alternately  stood  at  $4  45. 
dine  has  been  perceptible  in  the  yield  &nd  $4  50,  and  in  July  fell  to  $4  30,  and 
of  the  upper  mines  for  the  last  six  years,  $4  35,  and  thus  remained  till  the  middle 
which  is  thus  stated  by  a  gentleman  of  August,  when  it  ruled  at  $4  40 ;  in  the 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject :   early  part  of  September  it  commenced 

a  permanent  rise,  and  at  the  close  of 
Pigsof  70  lb.,  produced  in  1847 n8,4«9   that  month  stood  at  $4  50,.which  posi- 

"           1849 '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. . .628,934   t*on  &  occupied  until  the  middle  of  No- 
|go 5«8,soo  vember,   when  it  went  up  to   $4  75. 

i852::::;;::::::4w;ooo  £urins ,the .earlv  i»rt  of  the  month  of 

December  it  ruled  firmly  at  $4  87)£  ; 

The  amount  of  the  year  just  closed  is  and  toward  the  middle  and  close,  at 

known  up  to  the  25th  November,  and  85  00,  and  $5  25,  at  which  price,  our 

from  that  date  to  the  close  of  December,  report  closes  with   a  decided  upward 

the  yield  is  estimated.  tendency. 

The  causes   to  which  this  deficit  is  Flour. — The   receipts  per  river  for 

traceable,  as  shown  by  the  writer  allu-  1851,  were  184,446  bbls;  tiiisyear  131,. 
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333— difference  53,113.      Received  by  is   equal  to  15,554  barrels,  taking  the 

wagons  this  year,  as  reported  by  five  highest  figure.    The  comparative  prices 

houses  in  the  city,  (the  only  houses  that  for  the  past  two  years  may   be  thus 

received  in  this  way  to  any  extent,)  89,-  given : 

461  bbls.;  last  year,  as  reported  in  the  w!fiu  -n^fis 

annual  statement,  45:000-difference  44,-  &nb™2Jy ./. V.'//. V/.'/. '. '. '. " 70  a  80    . 1 1 1 1  '.m  «  o  S 

461.     The  comparative  statement  of  the  March 70«so    65a  o» 

two  years  may  be  thus  made:  ^::;:"::::::::::::::S:8  ::::::":  °5 

1851.  1859.       June 65a78     75a   09 

Manufactured  by  City  Mills...  408,099 393,184    ^X— XlX     S*S-J 

Receipts  per  river... 184  446 131,333    August       70  a  80     62  a   0,9 

Receipt Jer wagons 4V)oo 89^61   *^er;;;;;;;;;  ;;;;;;^  IS   "::::5:  St! 

Total 638,545 613,978    November 70a75     65a   0  g 

Deficit  the  present  year ....24,567  bbls.        December <5a8*     85  a   100 

The  following  table  of  the  monthly  CoRN.-In  1850  and  1851,  the  receipts 
prices  of  the  two  seasons  has  been  com-  of  corn  were  liberal  and  exceeded  to  a 
piled  with  a  view  to  as  much  accuracy  considerable  amount  thc^  of  previous 
as  our  means  would  admit :  7ears>  ™to  th»  exception  of  1 847.  This 

year,  the  deficit  shows  a  large  tailing 

January $3  87  a4  50 $3  75a4  oo      off.    The  followin?  table,  embracingthe 

February •....  3  75a460 3  75«387fc   years  mentioned,  is  given : 

March 3  60  a  4  50 3  65  a  3  75        J 

April 3  50  a  4  50 3  50  a  3  75  lg47   1,016,306  bushels. 

May 3  50a4  50 3  55  a  3  75  1848 639,639 


Jane 3  60  a  4  50 3  75  a  4  00  1849"'  305,864 

July 3  75a4  50 3  25  a  3  35  l85o'".\ "."."""".  .....1,043,596        " 

August 3  75a4  50 3  60  a  3  65  j^  1,791,100        " 

September 3  60  a  4  37 3  35  a  3  50  ig^o  677.000        " 

October 3  50a4  50 3  40  a  3  60  

November 3  40  a  4  50 3  65  a  3  90  cOV0rai   rAflfinn«  Vulva  h#»*>n  advanced 

December 3  75a4  75 4  oo  a  4  50  fceveral  reasons  nave  Deen  aavancea 

to  account  for  this  falling  on,  and  among 

St.   Louis  brands  have  always  stood  them  may  be  noticed  the  conversion  of 

high  in  distant  markets,  and  they  yet  a  large  portion  of  grain  into  pork,  the 

maintain  their  superiority ;  but  the  high  drought  of  the  growing  season,  and  the 

prices  at  which  grain  has  ruled  this  sea-  difficulty  of  reaching  this  market    But 

son,  and  the  low  rates  of  flour.have  had  a  we  think,  along  with  these  reasons,  no 

tendency  to  relax  the  rule  of  our  millers,  considerable  quantities  have  found  their 

and  induce  them  to  work  up  less  wheat  way  to  the  lake.     It  is  stated,  that  from 

than  is  their  practice.  a  point  on  the  Illinois  river,  grain  can 

Wheat. — The  decline  in  receipts  at  be  shipped  to  Chicago  as  cheaply  and 

this  port  have  been  steady  since  1849.  expeditiously  as  to  this  pointy  and  that 

In    1850,   they  amounted  to   1,808,817  from  Chicago  to  New-York  the  transpor- 

bushels;  in  1851,  to  1,665,347,  and  this  tation  does  not  exceed  the  charges  from 

year,  to  1,591,886.     In  1847  and  1848,  New-Orleans  to  New-York.     If  this  be 

the  receipts  were  2,432,377  and  2,194,-  true,  Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  the 

789  bushels.     Our  mills  were  arranged  amount  of  freight  between  St.  Louis  and 

for  such  receipts  as  these  last  exhibit,  New-Orleans — no  inconsiderable    item 

and  are  capable  of  turning  out  over  3,000  of  expenditure  in  the  transportation  of 

barrels  per  day.     No  doubt  a  large  por-  an  article  of  the  kind.     Our  object  is  to 

tion  of  the  deficit  here  exhibited,  in  the  speak  of  the  commercial   character  of 

recept  of  grain,  has  been  diverted  from  this  city  as  the  statistics  require  us,  and 

this  point  through  other    channels    of  in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that 

trade,  and  country  mills,  as  the  statistics  other  points  are  successfully  contending 

would  lead  us  believe,  are  enlarging  and  for  an  important  portion  of  our  receipts, 

extending  their  business.   Whatever  the  and  as  the  result  seems  to  show,  most 

cause  may  be,  the  effect  is  apparent,  successfully.     We  give  the  rates  of  the 

that,  as  a  grain  market,  St.  Louis  is  be-  two  past  years : 
coming  yearly  less  'and  less  important.  itn.  un 

The  amount  in  the  hands  of  millers  at  January 44a48 ss«4 

this  time,  does  not  exceed  65,000  to  70.-  February 41  o4« »«4 

000 bushels,  which,  allowing  ty2  bushels  %*%h';;;m ;;;;;; ".* V.V.  ". ' "    s|  2  tS     ' .   .» 2  J 

to  the  barrel  of  flour,  superfine  and  extra,  May.../.*...*.".*. . .. .'.'.'  ...W'.u  a  »".". .  .!!!!»•* 


case. 
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i85i.               ism.  March  quotations  were  reported  as  high 

Jnj16 38*43 35  "48  ftS    ^l4  '     at  ^6    begmrung    °f    April   it 

Aogust '.'.'.'.' .V/.V///.V."".".".".  35  a  40*. ".".".'.'.  .40  a  45  reached  $15  50,  and  at  the  close  of  that 

September 35  a  38 40  a  45  month  $16  50,  at  which  it   remained. 

SK^\..v:.".::-.v.-:.::::«:S::::::::«:S  jith  occasional  slight  variations  untd 

December 3«a40 41  a 43  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  attained 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  is  but  •* » 5  ^rly  in  July  it  brought  $19 ,  and 
little  corn  on  the  market  at  this  time.  abon*  the  midd£  of  August  reached  its 
OAxs—The  receipts  of  1851  were  "f*"??!!?  of?20J  ^hiC-  T  mamta,n/ 
794,431  bushels  against  697,432  for  the  ?d  until  the  rtock  in  this  city,  and  sub- 
previous  year;  this  year  tne  receipts  j?ct,  to  ^e  ^  orders,  was  almost  en- 
Swindle    to  338,502    sacks    or  677,000  \ire}?  exhanrted.  In l  October  a Repression 

bushels.     The  stock  on  hand  is  trifling.  m  the  Sout^  was  felt  %e™>  ^  **"+£ 

Whisky.-As  compared  with  the  re-  wy,  operations  were  affected  by.it  The 

ceipts  of  1851,  this  year  shows  a  falling  df chn«  was  b"fc  fo'  a  °ho*  5f nod  5  foJ 

off  of  1,545  bbls.     The  import  of  thi  almost  uP°n  the  advent  of  the  present 

two  seasons,  as  stated,  are  47,991,  and  ^son    the    article  rose  again  m  the 

46,446.     With  regard  U>  the  amount  ma-  South  <*>  "ear  ,ts  'orrnef  P°^on>    and 

nufactured  in  the  city,  we  are  unable  to  °?r  ™*et  SSeneduW!!h  the  neW  Cr°S 

give  a  reliable  statement    It  is  repre-  at,  *">  50«     T}™&   the  summf'  and 

tented  by  distillers  as  short  of  last  year's  faJJ>  ,hams  and  lard  *eV{ .P^e  with  bar- 

operations,  and  we  should  suppose/from  reled ,mea *'  and  ^a»ntained  their  rates 

thought  receipt*  of  corn,  thattuc£  is  the  ^til  the  close  of  the  season ;  but  shoul- 

ae°             x              ^  ders  and  sides,  after  attaining  to  8}£  and 

^mno^«;VA  ™\„<x,  «f  *k^  *«r^  ,r«oi* .  10l^}  declined  about  the  commencement 

Comparative  prices  ol  tne  two  years:  r*e    r  n         i         a.   a          l     **,       j 

*^  r  •'of  the  fall,  and  went  down  to  5%  and 

m*1  m           in  ,85*ifl  7^*     The  transactions  of  the  year,  with 

February  ."'.*'.....'.".'.  .22 H  a  93fc '.!!!'.. i5i£  a  IS  the  exception  of  those  in  baconed  shoul- 

Marek 20    a  21    15*  a  i«54  ders  and  sides,  show  favorably  to  opera- 

AEJ1 IS^lSStr \*u~}5h  tors.    The  reason  for  the  permanent  de- 
May jv     a  iyi< iDJt  a  1/  ..              a1_             ,      .         *       ,            ,  , 

jone 20^a2i    i«    a  17*£  chne  in  the  products  named,  must  be 

J»iy 18?4  «  19    16*  a  175*  found  in  the  large  quantities  thrown  in 

i^mber.V::.:::::::2i^  wH::::::!8*  S  iS  from  different  points  on  the  markets  be- 

October 20    a  20* 16    a  18*  low,  and  the  comparatively  small   de- 

De*ce£b£: :;;;;;•  ;*":«°*  «  «    "  '.'."is*  a  *°  mand  which  exi8ted.  There  was  no  real 

cause  for  the  high  rates  at  which  shoul- 

The  above  statement  of  the  amount  of  ders  and  sides  were  held,  and  the  ad- 
receipts  differs  with  some  other  tables,  vance  upon  them  may  be  attributed  al- 
Taking  the  data  of  last  year  in  our  pos-  together  to  a  speculative  feeling  among 
session,  the  result  cannot  be  otherwise  western  operators,  and  by  which  many 
stated.  The  great  deficit  in  corn  would  of  these  operators  sustained  heavy  losses. 
seem  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  greater  proportion  of  meats  had  been 

Provisions. — The  price  of  provisions  baconed  than  usual,  induced  by  the  be- 
nded high  for  a  greater  part  or  the  year,  lief  that  it  would  prove  more  profitable 
At  the  opening  of  the  pork  season,  hogs  —  a  belief  predicated  upon  the  prices 
brought  $4  30  and  $4  35  net,  upon  which  which  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
an  advance  was  effected,  before  the  vious  season.  The  use  of  hams  is  ge- 
close.  to  $4  75  and  $4  85.  At  these  neral ;  their  range  of  quality,  from  com- 
rates  our  operators  did  not  enter  the  bu-  mon  to  fancy  sugar-cured,  is  within  the 
siness  as  deeply  as  thev  had  done  the  reach  of  nearly  all  classes ;  the  poor 
preceding  season.  The  ascertained  prefer  them,  in  their  plainest  state,  to 
amount  of  pork  cut  in  the  country  was  shoulders  or  sides,  and  the  wealthy  care 
1,398,846  hogs,  against  1.662, 187  the  year  but  little  for  the  enhancement  in  the 
before;  showing  a  deficit  of  263,341  prices  superinduced  by  superiority  of 
head,  of  which  deficit  this  point  bore,  curing  and  preserving;  and  hence,  as- 
for  its  share,  43,000.  On  the  1st  of  Ja-  we  have  said,  their  consumption  is  ge- 
nuary,  mess  pork  commanded  $12  50,  neral,  and  every  year  this  consumption 
and  at  the  close  of  the  month  $13  was  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  The 
obtained.  It  rose  gradually  through  the  manufacture  of  lard  oil  is  rapidly  ex- 
month  of  February,  and  on  the  1st  of  tending.     This  article  is  now  used  on 
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machinery  of  every  description,  and  its  measure,   the    packing  of   the  article, 

consumption   by  the   railways  alone  is  This  demand  keeps  the  price  too  high 

immense.     With  these  demands,  hams  for  a  successful  competition   with  the 

and  lard  maintained  their  stand ;    but  packing  operations  at  other  points.   The 

sides    and   shoulders,   used   only    by  a  emigration  across  the  plains  employed  a 

class    or  two,  were    unable  to  recover  large  number  of  our  best  cattle,  and  of 

from  their  depression.     At  the  close  of  course  restricted  trade  to  a  considerable 

the  season,  holders  had  worked  off  near-  extent.    The  year  closes  with  the  mar- 

ly  the  whole  of  their  stock,  and  at  the  ket  high,  $5  50  for  choice  qualities,  and 

the    beginning  of  operations  about  the  with  but  comparatively  few  in  the  region 

middle    of   November,    there    was   but  from  which  our  yards  are  supplied.   The 

little  on    the   market.      This  little  left  only  sales  of  barreled  beef  reported  at 

received   an    advantage  from  the  high  this  point  have  been  prime  at  $9  25. 
rates  which  new  products  commanded       Sugar. — The  receipts  this  year  have 

—  and  old  shoulders,  at  the  close,  rea-  been  35,276    hhds.,  and  27,672    barrels 

lized  6@6}£,  sides8@8>£.  and   boxes,   against   29,276   hhds.,  20.- 

Beef  and  Cattle. — For  the  packing  854  barrels,  and  15.833  boxes  last    The 

of  beef  this»market  has  never  been  very  year   closes  with   a   larger  amount  on 

remarkable,  operators  preferring  to  send  hand   than  usual,  :the    sudden  close  ot 

the  article  off  on  hoof  rather  than  in  navigation  having   prevented  expected 

barrels.       The  whole   season,   perhaps,  sales.      Prices  rule   low   at    this  time. 

will  not  show  beyond  3,000  barrels.  The  barely  covering  cost  and  charges,  and 

receipts  at  this  point  are  generally  for-  in   some  instances   hardly  doing  that 

wardedj  and  the  article   is   but  rarely  The    city   consumption    has    increased 

resorted  to  in  the  way  of  speculation,  materially,  and  the  country  demand  is 

In  lieu  of  this,  however,  we  claim  St.  also  enlarging.      This  will  account  for 

Louis  as  one  of  the  greatest  points  for  the  heavy  receipts  somewhat  ;  but  the 

the  shipment  of  cattle  in  the  west.     It  full  crop  this  year  must  be  taken,  in  this 

is  difficult  to  state  with  any  great  accu-  view,    into   consideration.       We   quote 

racy  the  number  of  head  which  have  common  to  prime,  as  the  closing  rates 

been  shipped  south  the  past  year.   From  of  the  season,  at  from  3  V£  to  5c. 
the  best  .information  to  be  obtained,  we       The  following  is  a  statement  of  susrars 

put  the  amount  down  at  300  per  week,  received  at  Belcher's  refinery  in  1852. 

making  over  15,000.    It  is  the  shipping  and  refined  during  the  year: — 
demand  which  precludes,   in  a  great 

Oaka»dJ«. 
R»c«iT«d.  Refined,  lai,  1*53. 

Harana  sugars boxes 17,591 16,553 983 

New-Orleans  and  Cuba  sugars hhds 9,740.  7,658  2,081 

44  44       bbls 3,397 2,987!.!!!!;;    410 

Cistern  sugars »    9,980 9.470 510 

Manila  and  Braxil  sugars bags 34,621 29,848 4,773 

During   same    time   refined  over  of  Salt. — Receipts  of  Kanawha,  42,231 

molasses  and  cane  syrup  10,567  barrels,  barrels,  against  30,591  last  year.    The 

Number  of  packages  ot  refined  sugars,  reduction  of  this  article  to  25c.  opened  i 

syrups,  and  molasses,  turned  out  during  much  larger  markets  and  we  presume 

the  year,  103,550.  the  enhanced  sales  are  to  be  attributed 

Molasses. — Receipts  for  the  year,  in  a  good  degree  to  this  cause.    Of  salt 

54,934  hhds.  and  barrels,  against  40,231  in  sacks^  embracing  L.  B.,  T.  I.  and  G.  A- 

barrels  last.     Plantation  is  now  selling  our  receipts  foot  up  266,622  sacks,  against 

at  26c,   and    the    market  represented  252,855  sacks  last  year.     This  is  alanre 

dull.  increase.    The  prices,  by  reason  of  this 

Coffee. — As  compared  with  the  im-  increase,  have  fallen,  and  the  year  closes 

ports  of  1851,  the  present  season  shows  with  Turk's  island  at  65c,  and  ground 

an  increase  of  over  6,000  sks.     This  is  alum  at  $1  05  @  Si  10.    The  receipts  of 

not  as  large  a  difference  as  existed  be-  sacks  this  year  is  less  2,400  than  that  oi 

tween  the  receipts  of  1850  and  1851 —  1850. 

the  difference  being  in  favor  of  the  Lumber.— The  following  table  of  the 
latter  year  of  over  28,000  sks.  The  stock  monthly  receipts  of  lumber,  within  the 
on  hand  at  this  time  is  represented  as  limits  of  the  corporation,  has  been  fur- 
not  large,  and  the  year  closes  with  the  nished  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  lumber-master 
article  at  9%  @  9^c.  for  Rio.  of  the  pity. 
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year,  shows  an  increase  over  those  of 
the  last.  As  this  is  an  import au [portion 
1  of  our  report,  evidencing  Hi.-  ;••  ^ress  ol 
|  the  commercial  relations  of  tii*  city,  as 
i  they  are  yearly  i»\ti.'ii(li>il.  anil  iiinrkin^, 
|  to  a  good  decree,  Ihu  improveflMHt  of 
,  the  country,  from  which  the  principal 
1   products  are  received,  ivo    have   corn- 

Eiled,  with  as  much  accuracy  ;is  could 
e  obtained,  (he  following  table,  embra- 
cing a  period  of  three  years. 
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398  Commercial  Growth  and  Prospects  of  St.  Louts. 

The  tonnage  of  this  port  has  been  con-  mountains  and  the  oak  forests  of  the 
siderably  increased,  and  as  freights  were  state,  our  docks  and  machine  shops  vill 
scarce,  charges  have  ruled  unusually  be  enabled  to  exhibit  as  well-built  Yes- 
low  during  the  year.  There  have  been  sels,  propelled  by  engines  as  perfect 
added  to  our  list,  within  the  past  twelve  and  all  furnished  as  cheaply  as  any 
months,  several  boats,  which,  for  dimen-  other  point  in  the  west, 
sion,  power,  swiftness  and  elegance  of  Custom-House  Report. — Through  the 
finish,  are  hardly  surpassed  on  the  west-  politeness  of  Mr.  Greene,  Surveyor  of 
ern  waters.  One  of  these  was  built  at  the  Port,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before 
Hannibal,  and  equipped,  and  furnished  the  public  the  following  statement 
at  this  pointy  and  although,  as  yet^  she  We  annex  in  a  parallel  column  the 
has  made  but  a  trip  or  two  to  New-Or-  figures  of  1851 : 
leans,  and  has  not  fully  tested  her  ca-  St.  Louis.  January  3,  1853. 

Eacity,  she  has  already  established  a  Messrs.  Chambers  ana  Knapp  : 
igh  character  for  our  artisans  in  naval       Gentlemen :  I  herewith   ^ive  you  a 
architecture,  machinery  and  embellish-   statement  of  some  of  the  particulars  and 
ment.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  with   results  of  the  business  of  the  custom- 
rail-road    communication    to    the    iron   house  during  the  past  year : 

18*3.  IML 

The  foreign  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  St. 

Louis  from  foreign  countries,  and  entered  for  consumption  at  this  port  in 

1852 $954,956  00    $757,509  08 

Foreign  value  of  merchandise  remaining  in  public  store  on  31st  Dec,  ult..  11,560  00         8461  9 

The  foreign  value  of  merchandise  entered  at  other  ports  for  transportation 

hither,  but  not  yet  received,  estimated 79,951  00      107,103  00 

Total ...    #1,039,473  00 

Of  the  above-mentioned  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  1852,  the  imports  were  from  the  following  countries  -.—From 

England,  the  foreign  value  of  which  was #431,343  00    $406,113  06 

France 75,258  00        »,«H « 

Germany  and  Holland 22,695  00        23,239  08 

Spain  and  Dependencies 962,886  00      220.770  01 

Brazil 93,086  00        68,98100 

Manilla  (E.I.) 62,963  00 

Other  countries 6,705  00 

Total $954,946  00    $757,50*  Of 

The  general  descriptions  of  merchandise  imported  and  entered  for  con- 
sumption are,  vii :  sugar  and  molasses,  foreign  cost $413,179  00  $289,753  00 

Hardware,  cutlery,  <fcc 118,276  00  133,40101 

Rail-road  iron 139,894  00  100,211  » 

Earthen  and  glassware 80,729  00  98,78*  « 

Tin-plate,  tin,  iron,  copper,  &c 59,826  00  31,48  <* 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods 110,814  00  24,28:  i» 

Brandies,  wines,  gins,  cordials,  Ac 32,985  00  24,713  00 

Burr  stones 420  00  2J5?  • 

Drags  and  medicines 756  00  %%li  «• 

Cigars 5,773  00 

Total $954,946  00    $757,509* 

Amounts  of  duties  on  imports  collected $290,168  85    $239JIS  « 

Hospital  moneys 3,129  89         2,941  « 

Total  amount  collected  in  1852 $293,298  74 

▲mount  expended  in  1852  for  relief  of  sick  and  distressed  seamen 9,162  01       $5,441  44 

Tonnage  on  steam  vessels  remaining  on  31st  December,  1852 36,373  Ot 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  GREBNK. 
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COMMERCE  OF  NORTH-WE8T — NEWSPAPERS  IN  U.  8. — SHIPWRECKS  ON  THE  FLORIDA  COA8T8 
ADVANCES  OF  GEORGIA — LEAD  RESOURCES  OF  NORTH-WEST STATISTICS  OF  WEALTH- 
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TOR  K  STEAMSHIPS. 


Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  num- 
ber, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
published  his  annual  report  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation,  etc.,  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  commercial  year  which 
closed  on  the  30th  June  last.    We  will 


in  our  next  make  an  analysis  of  it  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  made  by  us  of 
the  reports  of  the  other  departments  of 
government.  Meanwhile  the  following 
statistics  from  the  volume  may  be  of 
value  to  our  readers. 


■f  exhibiting  the  value  of  certain  article*  imported  during  the  fear  ending  on  the  30fA  of  June,  1845, 
,1851,  1852,  {after  deducting  the  re-exportations,)  and  the  amount  of  duty  which  accrued  on  each 

M4i     #Ej^     «««■«     — -*       M«aM««A««Alaj   • . 


Statement 

1846,  1851,  1852;  {after  deducting 
during  the  same  period,  respectively : — 


IMS. 


184C 


Value. 


Datfa*. 


V«lu». 


Woolens $10,504,423 $3.731,014 $9,985,935. 

Cottons 13,360,729 4,908,272 12,857,422. 

Hempen  good* 801,661 198,642 696,888. 

Iron  and  manufactures  of. 4,075,142 2,415,003 3,660,581. 

Sugar 4,049,708 2^55,074 4,397,239. 

Hemp,  unmanufactured 140,372 55,122 180,220. 

Salt 883,359 678,069 748,566. 

Coal 187,962 130,221 336,691. 

18«1. 


[1859.1 


DntiM. 

$3,480,797 

4,365,483 

138,394 

1,629,581 

2,713,876 

62,282 

509,244 

254,149 


VahM. 


Detta. 


VsIm. 


Woolens $19,239,930 $6,331,600 $17,348,184. 

Cottons 24,486,502 5,348,695 18,716,741. 

Hempen  goods 615.339 123,048 344,777. 

Iron  and  manufactures  of 10,780,312 3,234,094 18,843,569. 

Sugar 13,478,709 4,043,613 13,977,393 

Hemp,  unmanufactured 212,811 63,843 164,211. 

Salt 1,025,300 205,060 1,102,101. 

Coal 478,095 143,429 405,658. 


DuUmu 

$4,769,083 

4,895,827 

68,755 

5,682,484 

4.193,218 

'  49,963 

220,420 

121,695 


Total $67,316,898 $18,493.382 $  7,001,428 $19,950,140 

ATsrage  Quarterly  Value,  $7,351,146  20 $2,377,612  83 


Stateaunt  exhibiting  the  value  of  dutiable  merchan- 
dise re-exported  annually,  from  1840  to  1852,  inclu- 
sive, and  showing  also  the  value  re-exported  from 
warehouses  under  the  act  of  August  6, 1846  :— 

VsIlM  f*««X- 

DntlabU  taIim    ported  from 
Yaaas.  of  roerebaadiM.  WarchooMS 

1840 $5,805,809..  — 

1841 4,228,181..  — 

1842 4,884,462..  — 

1843 3,456,572..  — 

1844 3,962,508..  — 

1845 5,171.731..  — 

1846 5,522,577..  — 

1847* $2,333,527 

1847f 2,020,380 

4,353,907.. 


Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Domestic  Ex- 

Sorts  of  the  United  States  during  the  wear  ending 
Dtft  June,  1852 : 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  8IA. 


OH,  sperm 

Whale  and  other  fish. . . . 

Whalebone , 

Sperm  candles 

Dried  and  smoked  fish.., 
Pickled  fish 


Total. 


1848 6,576,499, 

1849 6,625,276  . 

1850 7,376,361.. 

1851 8,551,967.. 

1852 9,501,138.. 


$651,170 
2,869,941 
3,692,363 
5,261,291 
5,666,000 
6,752,536 


Total  in  thirteen  years.  .$319,146,636.  .24,831,754 
Average  per  annum 19,973,332..  4,138,626 

*  5  months  to  Nor.  30.         1 7  months  to  June  30. 


PRODUCE  OV  THE  FOBE8T. 

Wood— staves,  shingles,  boards,  hewn 

timber,  Ac 

Other  lumber 

Masts  and  spars 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Naval  stores     

Ashes— pot  and  pearl 

Ginseng 

Skins  and  furs 


$809,274 
440,287 
436,673 
143,096 
354,127 
98,883 

$2,282,342 


$2,674,577 

123,522 

95,459 

160,154 

2,193,085 

1,209,173 

507,673 

102,073 

798,504 


Total $7,864,220 
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PRODUCT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Of  Animals— beef,  tallow,   hides,  and 

horned  cattle $1,500,42© 

Butter  and  cheese  779,391 

Pork,  (pickled,)  bacon,  lard,  and  live 

hogs 3,765,470 

Horses  and  mules 347,550 

Sheep 16.291 

Wool 14,308 

Wheat 2,555,209 

Flour 11,869,143 

Indian  corn 1,540,225 

«     meal 574,380 

Bye  meal  64,476 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain  and 

pulse '..  334,471 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread  318,899 

Potatoes 115,121 

Apples 43,635 

Rice 2,471.029 

Cotton 87,965,732 

Tobacco  10,031,283 

Hemp 18,649 

Total $124,225,691 


Pewter  and  lead 18,449 

Marble  and  stone 57.340 

Gold  and  silver  and  leaf. 20,333 

Gold  and  silver  coin 37,437,736 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry 1 14,738 

Trunks 15,035 

Brick  and  Lime 13^» 

Coal 18&.9Q6 

Ice 161,066 


Total $52,953,093 

ARTICLES  HOT  ENUMERATED. 

Man  ufactured $2,877,653 

Raw  produce 1,175,775 


Total $4,073,464 


OTHER  AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 


Flaxseed  ... 

Hops 

Brown  sugar 
Indigo 


$56,187 

69,042 

24,057 

910 


Total. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Wax 

Refined  sugar 

Chocolate.  .• 

Spirits  from  grain 

44       "    molassea 

Molasses 

Vinegar  

Beer,  porter,  and  cider 

Linseed  oil 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Household  furniture 

Coaches  and  carriages 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Tallow  candles  and  soap 

Snuff  and  tobacco 

Leather  boots  and  shoes 

Cables  and  cordage 

Gunpowder 

Salt 

Lead 

Iron— Pig,  bar,  and  nails 

44     castings 

44     all  manufactures  of 

Copper  and  brass,  and  manufactures  of 

Medical  drugs  

Cotton—piece  goods,  printed^or  colored 

uncolored 

thread  and  yarns 

all  manufactures  of 

Flax  and  hemp— cloth  and  thread 

"         "        bags  A  other  manufs.  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

Combs  and  buttons 

Brushes  of  all  kinds 

Billiard  tables 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Morocco  and  other  leather  not  sold  by 

the  pound  

Fire  engines  and  apparatus 

Printing  presses  and  type 

Musical  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery 

Paints  and  varnish 

Glass 

Tin 


«« 


$91,400 

149,921 

3.267 

48,737 

323,040 

13,163 

12,220 

48,052 

14,981 

137,856 

430,182 

172,445 

80,453 

47,937 

660,054 

1,316,622 

428,708 

62,903 

121,580 

89,346 

32,725 

118,624 

191,388 

1,993,807 

103,039 

263,852 

926,404 

6,139,381 

34,718 

571,638 

5,468 

8,154 

250,228 

18,310 

28,833 

4,385 

1,088' 

8,340 

18,617 
16,724 

47.W 
67,733 

217,809 

119,535 

85,369 
194,634 

23,420 


Showing  a  grand  total  of. $192^366,994 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  tit- 
ton  exported  annually,  fron  1840  to  1852,  indmeUt. 

■4b*. » 

Total.  V*kt. 

743,941, 061..  $63,870,307 
530  204  100..  54.330,341 

.  584,717,014  .  47,593,4ft 
792,297,106..  49,119.8* 
663,683,455..  54,063,504 
872,905,996..  51,739,443 

.  547,558,055..  42,767,331 
537,219,958..  53,415,648 
814,274,431..  61,998,294 
1,026,609,269..  66,396,987 
635,381,604..  71,984^14 
927,237,089. .  1 12,315,317 
1,093,230,639  .  87,985,733 


Year.  S«a  Itland. 

1840 8,779,669. 

1841 6,237,424. 

1842 7,246,099. 

1843 7,515,088. 

1844 6,099,076. 

1845 9,389,626. 

1846 9,888,533. 

1847 6,298,973. 

$150,196    1848 7,724,148. 

1849 11,969,259. 

1850 8,236,403. 

1851 8,299,626. 

1852 11,738,075. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  aggregate  value  of  Bread- 
stuffs  and  Provision*  exported  anuuallv  from  1641 
to  1852:  ' 

Year  ending  September  30,  1840 $19,067,535 

"    1841 17,iew« 

"                    "    1842 16,902^71 

Nine  months  ending  Juno  30, 1843 1 1,204,129 

Year  ending  June           "    1844 17,970,131 

44                    44    1845 16,743,424 

1846 27,701,431 

1847 68,701,9*1 

1848  37,472,751 

1849 38,155J0: 

1850 20,051.371 

1851 21,948^56 

1852 15£57,KT 
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The  abundant  copper  resources  of 
Michigan  continue  still  to  attract  atten- 
tion. A  single  mineral  section  which 
brought  a  few  years  ago  $2,600,  is  now 
supposed  to  be  worth  $400,000.  The 
completion  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie  Canal 
will  greatly  develope  these  resources, 
and  the  land  appropriation  by  Congress 
will  be  adequate  to  the  completion. 

The  results  which  are  sure  to  be  de- 
rived to  the  country  at  a  future  day,  so 
far  as  the  article  of  copper  is  concerned, 
can  be  roughly  estimated  from  state- 
ments which  we  shall  give,  of  operations 
in  English  mining,  down  to  the  period 
when  attention  was  prominently  drawn 
to  the  region  around  Lake  Superior. 
The  English  mines  do  not  afford  so  pure 


an  article  as  the  American,  by  a  large 
per  centage,  and  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  former  lias  been  much  greater 
than  it  will  be  in  the  latter.  In  1 843 
the  exports  of  British  copper  consisted  of 
8.463  tons,  uuwrought>  in  pigs,  &c. ;  60 
tons  of  coin;  8,386  tons  in  sheets,  nails, 
&c;  6  tons  of  wire,  and  598  tons  of 
wrought  copper,  making  a  total  of  18,515 
tons.  The  quantity  of  copper  ore  car- 
ried to  England  for  the  purpose  of  being 
smelted,  and  re- imported  in  the  metallic 
state,  has  been  very  great  of  late  years. 
In  1826,  but  64  tons  were  sent.  In  1836, 
the  importation  had  reached  18,491  tons, 
and  in  1844  the  quantity  had  increased 
to  55,720*  tons.  In  1843,  64,445  tons  of 
ore  produced  11,640  tons  of  metal,  or  a 
fraction  over  18  per  cent.  The  foreign 
copper  ore  imported  into  England  in 
that  year  was  estimated  at  $900,000 — 
Chili  furnished  19,849  tons,  and  the 
United  States  1.151  tons.  Three-sevenths 
of  the  copper  made  in  England,  at  that 
period,  was  from  foreign  ore,  the  re- 
mainder from  ore  derived  principally 
from  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  The  total 
value  of  all  the  British  copper  mines  is, 
in  good  years,  £1,500,000. 

Commerce  of  Toledo. — Supposing 
you  to  be  interested  in  the  march  of 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  great  central 
plain,  I  have  procured,  says  J.  W.  Scott, 
of  Toledo,  in  a  letter  to  us  to-day,  from 
the  canal  collector,  at  this  place,  a  few 
items  of  arrivals  and  clearances  by  ca- 
nal, from  the  opening  of  navigation,  for 
the  years  1851  and  1852,  up  to  14th  of 
November : 


Arrived. 


Cleared. 


Artielea. 

Floor bbls 

Pork bbls 

Whisky  and  high  wines bbls 

Corn  meal bhls 

Salt bbls.... 

Beef bbls. ... 

Fish  (lake) bbls... 

Tar  and  rosin bbls 

Gypsaoi bbls 

Cora   bush. 

Wheat bush. 

Oats bush. 

Rye bush. 

Grass  seed bush . 

Flaxseed bush. 

Barley .bush. 


1841 


1841.  1843.  1851.  lMt. 

106,838 200,898 576 28 

32,410 31,805...   —    — 

15,488 21,790  —    — 

261 3,771 —     — 

—      —      82,475 133,281 

6,339 10,105 —    — 

—     —     8,553 7,725 

—     1 68 1,271 

—     —     655 1,203 

2,562,961 3,878,047 —    — 

1,250,355 1,054.718 —    — 

40,176 46,084 —    — 

1,130 3,212 —    — 

500 1,227 —    — 

14,741 31,344 —    — 

—      385 15,432 14,547 


Under  the  head  of  pounds,  the  largest 
item  is  rail-road  iron.  In  1851  there 
cleared,  13,889,921  ;  in  1852,  41,93.3.592. 

Locomotives  to  the  number  of  13 
were,  this  season,  for  the  first  time,  sent 
up  the  canaL    The  articles  which  seek 


transport  on  the  600  miles  of  canal 
which  find  their  lake  outlet  in  the  har- 
bor of  Toledo,  are  in  great  variety,  and 
many  of  them,  not  in  the  table  above, 
are  quite  important  in  our  interior  com- 
merce.   By  the  close  of  navigation,  the 
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receipts  of  grain  by  this  channel  alone  our  time  was  published  in  the  metropo- 
will  nave  reached  six  million  bushels,  lis  in  1622,  and  that  the  most  prominent 
Adding  the  flour  at  five  bush,  the  bbl.,  of  the  ingenious  speculators  who  offered 
and  the  large  figure  of  seven  million  the  novelty  to  the  world  was  one  Nathan- 
and  three  hundred  thousands  of  bushels  iel  Butter.  His  companions  in  the  work 
is  made,  to  represent  the  breadstuff*  appear  to  have  been  Nicholas  Bourne, 
discharged  from  canal-boats  at  Toledo.  Thomas  Archer,  Nathaniel  Newberry, 
The  receipts  by  rail-road  have  more  Wm.  Sheffard.  Bartholomew  Downes 
than  doubled  those  of  any  preceding  and  Edward  Allde.  All  these  different 
year,  as  have  also  those  by  wagon.  The  names  appear  in  the  imprints  of  the 
tables  exhibiting  these  have  not  yet  early  numbers  of  the  first  newspaper- 
been  prepared.  the  New  News.    What  appears  to  be  the 

Newspapers. — By  the  last  census  it  earliest  sheet  bears  date  the  23d  of  May. 
appears  the  number  published  in  the  Uni-  1622,  and  has  the  names  of  Bourne  and 
ted  States  is  2625,  circulating  about  Archer  on  the  title ;  but  as  we  proceed 
400,000,000  copies  annually.  It  is  curi-  in  the  examination  of  the  subject  we 
ous  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  powerful  find  that  Butter  becomes  the  most  con- 
Fourth  Estate  from  its  humble  begin-  spicuous  of  the  set.  He  seems  to  have 
nings  in  the  seventeenth  century.  been  the  author  and  the  writer  whilst 

"When  the  reign  of  James  the  First  the  others  were  probably  the  publishers; 

was  drawing  to  a  close ;  when  Ben  Jon-  and,  with  varying  title,  and  apparently 

son  was  poet  laureate,  and  the  personal  with -but  indifferent  success,  his  name  is 

friends  of  Shakspeare  were  lamenting  found  connected    with   newspapers  as 

his  recent  death;  when  Cromwell  was  late  as  1640." 
trading  as  a  brewer    at  Huntingdon- 

when  Milton  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  just       In  continuation   of   the    statistics  of 

trying  his  pen  at  Latin  verse,  and  Hamp-  Florida  Keys  and  Wreckers,  as  given  in 

den  a  quiet  country  gentlemen  in  Buck-  the  Industrial  Resources,  we  give  the  fol- 

inghamshire ;  London  was  first  solicited  lowing  table,  for  which  we  are  indebted 

to  patronise  its  first  newspaper.    There  is  to  E.  J.  Gomez,  Esq.,  Spanish  consul 

no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  puny  ances-  and  agent  for  insurance  companies  ol 

tors  of  the  myriads  of  broad  sheets  of  Spain  and  Cuba,  at  Key-West : — 

STATEMENT  OF  VESSELS  WRECKED  OX  THE   FLORIDA.  COAST,  AND  ASSISTED  BY  THE  KEY  WEST 

**  WRECKERS." 


Amount  awarded  Amount  of  Total  «m*t  of  ml-  Vatoaefi 

Tmis.  V«mla.  for  salvage.  expense*.  rage  aad  expeaaea.  and  eu\ 

1844 20 $92,712  19 $76,352  80 $169,064  99 $723.000  00 

1845 26 69,592  00 36,117  50 105,709  50 737,000  « 

1846 53* 124,400  28 65.92126 190,32154 1,462,917  77 

1847 20  50,854  00 29,563  00 71,417  00 535,000  00 

1848 41   125,800  00 74,260  00 200,060  00 1,282,000  09 

1849 46 127,870  00 91,290  00 219,160  00 1,305,000  CO 

1850 30  122,83100 78,029  00 200,860  00 929,800  01 

1851 34  75,852  00 89,233  00 165,085  00 941,500  00 

Total 279 $789,911  47 $531,766  56 $1,321,678  03 $7,918,217  77 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  iron,  100  tons  mineral  coal,  9.800  bushels 

to  the  prodigious  advances  of  Georgia  of  coke  and  charcoal.       There  are  39 

in  every  element  of  material  wealth,  hands  employed  in  them.     The  value  of 

and  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Industrial  raw  material,  etc.,  is  $11,950.     These 

Resources  quite  a  chapter  upon  the  sub-  establishments  turn  out  415  tons  ca$t- 

ject.    We  add  the  following  additional  ings.    The  entire  value  of  product  being 

items : —  $46,800.    In  pig  iron  she  has  three  es- 

In  castings,   Georgia  has  four  estab-  tablishments — capital  invested,  $36,000; 

lishments,   with   a   capital    invested   of  ore  used,  5,189  tons;  value  of  raw  ma- 

$35,000.     They  consume  440  tons  pig  terial,  $25,840.     There  is  turned  out  900 

tons  pig  iron,  value  of  entire  product 

*  Many  of  these  vessels  were  lost  in  tho  severe  a* 7  300  Shp     Vina    in    waa)J    nw*l« 

hurricane  experienced  on  the  11th  of  October.    Es-  fi     '  ♦   l  r  if         «  w.?°le.n    S?T 

timated  number  of  vessels  lost  or  injured  on  tho  lnree   establishments capital  invested, 

Keys  since  1823,  1200  ;   of  the  value  with  cargoes,  $68,000:   pounds  of  Wool  Used.  153,816; 

$40,000,000.     From  the   1st  January  to  1st  Sept.,  *u0  '     ],'  £r  *ua  Mw  ^*      •    ,  •>  -«n  oo-v 

1852,  21  vessels  reached  Key  West  in  distress  or  the  ,Valure  °J  t ?e  raw  material  IS  $30,392, 

for  repairs.  yards  of  cloth  manufactured,  340,660; 
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entire  value  of  product,  $88,750.  In 
cotton  goods  she  has  over  thirty-five 
establishments — capital  invested,  $1,730- 
156;  number  of  bales  of  cotton  con- 
sumed, 20,230 ;  value  of  raw  material, 
$900,419;  the  number  of  yards  sheet- 
ing, etc.,  turned  out,  $7,209,292;  the 
value  of  entire  product  is  $2,135,044; 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
Georgia  in  manufactures  is  $1,859,156: 
the  entire  product,  $2,329,294. 

We  have  seen  a  letter  from  J.  V.  Phil- 
lips upon  the  subject  of  the  lead  mines  of 
Galena  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in 
which  he  states  that  not  more  than  rive 
per  cent,  of  the  lead  has  yet  been  re- 
moved, in  value  about  35  or  $40,000,- 
000,  though  the  product  has  been  yearly 
decreasing. 

Prodmctiom  tjLfd  im  pig§  °f  70  ***••  °f  '**  "  Upptr 
Mints,"  fir  teen  yem>;  from  1840  to  1853,  m- 

Pigs  produced  in  1846 090,960 

"     1847 ....778,409 

1848 081,909 

1849 028,934 

1850 506,300 

1851 473,008 

1853 400,000 

Notwithstanding  this  great  falling  off, 
which,  if  continued,  would  close  the 
mines  in  a  few  years,  the  price  of  lead 
has  been  steadily  rising.  The  average 
price  of  lead  in  1847  may  be  set  down 
at  $3  60  per  100  lbs.,  and  in  1852  at  $4 
10  on  the  levee  at  Galena. 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  City 
of  Netc-  York,  for  all  purposes,  in  1853,  is 
as  follows : 

For  expenditure  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, exclusive  of  Police,  Lamps 

and  Go $9,539,938  00 

ForPolire   015,000  00 

For  Lamp*  and  Gas 325,000  00 

Total  for  City  and  County  Expendi- 
tures subject  to  the  control  of  tno 
City  Authorities,  and  for  which  ap- 
plication must  be  made  to  the  Le- 
gislature for  authority  to  levy $3,479,938  00 

For  Instalment  on  Building 
Loan  Stock,  No.  3 $50,000  00 

For  Instalment  on  Wash-      x 
ington  Square  Iron  Rail- 
ing Stock 5,000  00 

For  Common  Schools  for 
CUyparposes 509,030  08 

For  Common  Schools  for 

State 325,070  80 

-  $849,700  88 
100,000  00 
742,157  91 


The  assessment  returns  of  the  value  of 
property  in  New- Orleans  for  1852,  show: 


R«p.  Diat. 

Raal  Batata. 

NtgTPM. 

Capital. 

Iicwwaa. 

1st 

.  5,414,815.. 

485,400. 

187,255. 

.     3,859 

2nd 

.  0,708,905.. 

594,000. . 

497,095.. 

.     6,708 

3rd 

.16,500,480.. 

542,600. 

.   0,313,930.. 

.  53,343 

4th 

.  8,767,250. 

.    325.000. 

.  2,308,550. 

.   14,776 

5th 

.  0,857,700. 

.    599,800. 

530,475. 

.  11,808 

0th 

.  3,919,225. 

.    3W),700. 

383,150. 

.     4,380 

7th 

.  2,394,730. 

.    201.000. 

187,300. 

.     5,484 

8th 

1,613,880. 

.     172,500. 

.  Negroes.  & 

c.  2,179 

9th.      . 

1,837,030. 

,  56,103.475. 
3,596,700 

245,100. 
.3,590,700. 

80,400. 

.     2,581 

Real  Est. 

.  10,494,755. 

105,181 

Negroes, 

Capital . . 

.10,494,755 

Total,  $70,194,930 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  public  schools 
in  New-Orleans  for  1852,  was  $70,194  93. 
The  state  tax,  11  cents  on  the  $100, 
reached  $105,181  00.  Previous  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  municipalities  the 
debt  of  New-Orleans  was  estimated  as 
follows,  and  has  been  secured  in  its  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  that  measure  of  re* 
form: 

M.  Footled  Dabt.  FloaUag  DaM. 

1  492,300  00 064.256  80 

II 1.749,660  00 1,011.650  98 

III  636,480  00 203,705  37 


M. 

I. 

II. 

III. 


M. 

I. 
II. 
III... 


3,878,440  00 1,939  013  15 

Caab  unU.  Nat  Debt. 

..114,504  37 1.041,992  43 

.  .403,203  33 2,298,048  06> 

—  900,185  17 


577,826  09 4,240,226  4$ 


Dabt  propa*. 

.1,041,992  43.. 
.2,298,048  00. 
.    900,185  37  . 


Proportion  of 
Old  City  Dabt. 

.    919,289  20.. 
.1,590.810  85. 
.    357,947  35.. 


Total. 

.1,961,281  63 
.3,888,859  51 
1,258,132  7t 


For  Stale  MU1  Tax 

For  deficiency  of  Taxation!  1853. 


$5,171,803  79 
Tax  tor  1853— actual  amount $3,380,571  05 

Inereaae  of  levy  of  1853  over  that  of 
1859 $1,791,391  74 

vol.  xnr.  7 


4,240,220  40  ...2,808,047  40  ...7,108,273  80 

The  following  are  the  number  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  North  Pacific  fishery  for 
the  last  eleven  years,  and  the  averaged 
quantity  of  oil  taken: — 1841,  20  ships 
averaged  1,412  barrels — 28,200  barrels  ; 
1842,  29  ships  averaged  1.627  barrels — 
47,200  barrels ;  1843, 108  snips  averaged 
1,349  barrels — 146,800  barrels;  1844, 
1 70  ships  averaged  1,528  barrels — 259,- 
570  barrels;  1845,  263  ships  averaged 
953  barrels — 250,600  barrels  ;  1846,  292 
ships  averaged  869  barrels — 253,800  bar- 
rels; 1847,  177  ships  averaged  l,05fr 
barrels — 187,443  barrels;  1848, 159  ships- 
averaged  1,164  barrels — 185,256  barrels  ; 
1849, 155  ships  averaged  1,334  barrels — 
206,850  barrels :  1 850, 1 44  ships  averaged 
1.692  barrels— 243,648  barrels;  1851, 139 
ships  averaged  626  barrels — 86  360  bar- 
rels. 

In  1852  about  283  ships  cruised  in  the 
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northern  seas,  four  of  which  were  lost. 
Of  the  remaining  number  179  have  been 
reported  in,  with  an  aggregate  of  225,570 
barrels,  or  an  average  catch  of  1,260  bbls. 
The  following  table  will  show  the 
amount  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  on  hand 
in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1853,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained : — 

Spsrm.  Wh»l#.  Boo*. 

.113,000 


1848 5,096... 

1847 14,013.. 

1846 40,701... 

1645 35,993.. 


Whal*. 

.29,126. 
.  7,775 . 
.  5,291. 


921,500 
.211,091 


.  12,950..  unknown. 


The  annual  statement  of  the  United 
States  Mint  for  1852,  shows  the  following 
total  coinage  for  1852  : — 


GOLD. 


New-Bedford 4,635 

Fair  Haven 3,400. 

Fall  River —    . 

Warren —    . 

Nantucket 1,000 

Mntiapoisett 200. 

Weatport 220 


.3,450  > 
.  2,600  j 
.  400.. 
.1,700.. 


2,053,026  Doable  Eagles $41,060.5*) 90 

263,106  Eagles 2,631.06091 

573,901  Half  Eagle* 2,(469,505  01 

1 ,159,381  Quarter  Eagles 2,899.903  99 

2,045,351  Gold  Dollars. 2,045,35101 


60. 


_  6,094,765  Pieces. 


SILTOB. 


Total. 


.9,555 8,210 113,000 


There  is  said  to  be  a  considerable 
quantity  of  whale  oil  on  hand  in  New- 
York,  mostly  return  shipments  from 
Europe,  but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
the  amount. 

The  following  table  will  show  the 
amount  of  oil  and  whalebone  on  hand 
from  1852  to  1845,  inclusive: — 

Sperm.  Wh*lo.  Bob*. 

Jan.  1,  1852 19,350 36,500.  unknown. 

1851 3,610 14,062 242,000 

1850 3,760 13,000 440,000 

1849 10,147 20,936 994,600 


1,100  Dollars. 

77,130  Half  Dollars 

177,060  Quarter  Dollars 

1,535,500  Dimes 

1,000,500  Half  Dimes 

18,663,500  Three  Cent  Pieces. 


27,549,555  Pieces. 
5,162,094  Cents  . 


COPP] 


#51,505,639  59 

#1,100  09 
36,565  09 
41265  09 

153459  09 
50435  00 

559,905  00 

$52,353,948  59 
#51,699  94 


32,711,649  Pieces  $52,404,569  44 

We  gather  from  official  reports,  made 
to  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  the  following  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  commerce  of  her  great  public 
works : — 


Statement  showing  the  amount  of  Tonnage  and  the  Estimated  Vahu  thereof,  imported  into  the  C&a  of 
Richmond,  on  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  Richmond*  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Reiheai, 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  and  the  Virginia  Central  Rod- 
road,  during  each  of  the  last  Jive  years,  together  with  the  Freights  and  Tolls  paid  an  the  * 


I. — JAMES    RIVER    AND   KANAWHA    CANAL. 

Yew  todies  No.  of  toot.          Brtiaaated  rata*.               Fmghte.  ToOa, 

October  31,   1848 125,054....    #4,230,532  18....    #64,250  13....  #128,500  25. 

••           1849 140,696...       5,435.046  66....      82,620  39...  165,240  09 

"           1850 137,589....       f, 123.865  49....      71,247  16....  142,494  31 

"           1851 140,924....       5,133,853  62...      61,613  29...  123,220  59. 

"           1852 153,377....       7,145,837  43....       73,649  28....  147,2*8  5*. 

Total  for  5  years, 697,640         #28,069,135  38        #353,380  25  #706,760  40 


FrdgfctMdt*. 

.  #192,75131 
247  J61  9t 
213,741  47 
184,83*88 
220,94714 

#1,060,149  61 


II. — RICHMOND   AND   PETERSBURG    RAILROAD. 


Too  nape. 

From  1st  October,  1847,  to  1st  October,  1848 20,301 . 

1848,  "               1849 19,539. 

1849,  "               I860 22,661. 

1850,  "               1851 19,533. 

1851,  "               1852 27,932. 


ic 


Total  for  5  years 110,166 


#632457  99 #19,361  61 

695,742  40 18,159  71 

1,377,605  45 21,599  O 

886,412  40 18414  W 

1,282,248  85  24,791  #f 


#4,854,627  09  #101,149  16 


Table  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Tonnage,  Estimated  Value  thereof,  and  the  Freight  amid  an  the  seme, 
imported  into  the  City  of  Richmond  by  means  of  the  several  Works  of  Internal  Improvement  tending  «•*» 
the  City,  during  the  year  1852.  - 

NuDMofCoapwuM. 

James  Rirer  and  Kanawha  Company 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad, 

Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad 

Richmond  and  DanTiUe  Railroad. 

Virginia  Central  Railroad 


«T«.of  toaa. 

153.377  .   . 
4,807 
27,932 .... 
53,421 
17,450  ... 

7,145337  43... 

285.000  00... 
1,262  248  85. .. 

967436  00  .. 
1,000,000  00.   . 

Tnig\nmium. 

220,947  M 
19.239  « 
24.753  » 
37.919  45 
§5.98929 

256,967 

#10,060,422  26 

#3564W4I 
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Statement  of  Export*  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  States  from  the  District  of 

Charleston,  daring  the  fear  1832,  in  American  and  Foreign  VeeoeU. 


Cotton. 


Bffaeallajieoaa  S.  Mud. 

wtMbt.  lb*. 


Uplands. 

lb.. 


Valoa  in 
dollar*. 


1,000,849... 


88^15 


WfeiUier  Exported. 

Roasia 

Prussia —      —                                

Sweden 100 7,993 526,517 48.658 

Holland 6,196 —      944,556 83,349 

Belgium  40 —      3,045,392 177,850 

England 17,358 5,148,546 85,430,489 8,993,698 

British  West  Indies v 10,457 —      —       — 

French  European  porta  on  the  Atlantic 6,342 855,680 13,430,910 1,379,490 

"              "              "          Mediterranean..      3,515 537,925 6,487,720 753,914 

Cuba 20,319 —      —        — 

Italy —      —      250,760 20,348 

Buenos  Ayres 7,508 —      —       — 

Hanse  Towns  and  porta  of  Germany 5,132 17,398 2,826,550 233,149 

Denmark  and  Norway —      —     7,080 540 

Holland 5,866 —     702,752 63,170 

Spaniah  European  porta  on  the  Mediterranean      3,682 —     8,645,548 933,919 

Spanish  West  Indies 885 —      —        — 

United  Prorineea  of  La  Plata 2,384 —      —       — 

Spaniah  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 3,715 —     —       — 

Africa 6,342 —      —       uu 

Gnatamalian  porta  on  the  Atlantic 2,075 —     —       

Scotland 110 90,242 1,286,152 124,014 

Braxa 8,356 —     —       — 


Totals $109,421 


.  6,587,764 122,785,275 $12,899,620 


Rice. 


Rough  Riw. 


Quantity  in 
Wkttkvr  Exported.  tUrcM. 

RussU 274. 

Prussia 2,904.. 

Sweden —   . 

Holland 1,001. 

Belgium 2,604. 

England 4,513.. 

Bntigh  West  Indies 683.. 

French  European  porta  on  the  Atlantic 2,442. . 

44  "  "  Mediterranean..  1,043. 

Cuba 17,480. 

Italy —   . 

Buenos  Ayres — 

Hanse  Towns  and  porta  of  Germany —   . 

Denmark  and  Norway ." —    ., 

Holland —    . 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Mediterranean. .    —    . , 

Spaniah  West  Indies 239. 

United  Province  of  La  Plata  —   . 

Spanish  European  porta  on  the  Atlantic —    . 

Africa 7 —    . 

Guatamalian  ports  on  the  Atlantic —    . 

Scotland 2. 

Brazil —    . 


Vain*  in 

Quantity  in 
buahoto. 

Valaain 

dollar*. 

dollan. 

6,217. 

»  •  •             ^^m          •  •  •  « 

— . 

72,508. . 

»  •  •             ^"™           •   •  *  • 

— 

• 

i .  •   47  «WtX  . .  .  * 

44,111 

21,266. 

912.... 

915 

50,299. 

..     35,773 

22,023 

80.230.. 

.138,115.... 

113,707 

13,296.. 

61,726.. 

26,781. . 

378,059.. 


8,801 8,000 


17,502....     16,000 


79,282....     70,938 
912....  915 


3,700. 


36. 


ToUl  *■!■»  ts 
each  oouutry. 

94.771 

72.5C0 

92,879 

111,726 

250,212 

9,330,380 

28,510 

Jy4O4|D0\| 

784,210 

398,378 

36,340 

7,508 

238,75? 
71,470 
69,951 

937,601 
4,560 
2,384 
3.715 
6,34t 
2,070 

124,160 
8,356 


Tbtala 33,185...  $714,116.... 329,279.. ..$276,609.. ..$14,031,400 


The  aggregate  amount  of  imports  in 
American  and  foreign  vessels  during  the 
year  1852,  was:  in  American  vessels, 
SI, 285.71 6;  in  foreign  vessels,  $481,627 
— total,  $1,767,343. 

There  were  9,426  barrels  of  naval 
stores,  valued  at  $31,636,  exported  from 
Charleston  in  1852,  chiefly  to  England. 

Since  1835  taxation  in  New- York  has 
quadrupled,  while  the  value  of  real  pro- 
perty has  not  increased  thirty  per  cent, 
and  the  population  has  not  quite  doubled. 
And  still,  New-York  prospe rs.  The  fol- 
lowing statistical  table  shows  the  rate  of 
taxation  from  the  year  1835  to  1852 : — 


T#«r. 


Variation. 


1835 $218,723,703.. 

1836 309,500,920.. 

1837 263,747,350.. 

1838 264,152,941.. 

1839 266,882,430.. 

1840 252,135,515.. 

1841 252,194,920.. 

1842 237.806,901.. 

1843 229,239,077.. 

1844 236,727,143.. 

1845 239,995,517.. 

1846 244,952,004.. 

1847 247,152,303.. 

1848 254,192,527.. 

1849 254,192,527.. 

1850 286,061,816.. 

1851 286,061,816. 

1852. 351,768,309.. 


Tax. 

.  $862,006  00. 

.1,085,130  44. 

.1,244,972  15. 

.1,244,972  15 
.,1,352,832  68. 
.  1,354,479  29. 
..1,394,1.16  65. 
..2.031,382  66. 
..1,747,516  59. 
..1,988,818  56. 
..2,096.191  18. 
..2,520,140  71. 
..2,581,776  30. 
..2,715,510  25. 
..2,715,510  25. 
..3.230>,085  02. 
..3,239,085  02 
.  3,380,511  05. 


Rate. 
Milb, 

. .  2  5-10 
..  3  5-10 

. .  4  7-10 
...  5  7-10 

..  5  1-10 
...  5  4-10 
...5  5-10 
...8  5-10 
...7  6-10 
...  8  4-10 

. .  8  7-10 

-.10  3-10 
...10  4-10 
...10  7-10 
...10  7-10 
...11  3-10 
...11  3-10 
...  9  7-10 
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Mr.  Tuel  of  New- York  lately  publish-  Alabama  Steamship  Company,  Black 
ed  in  the  New-York  Journal  of  Com-  Warrior,  between  New- York  and  New 
merce  an  article  upon  the  steamships  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Havana,  1.900:  3 
of  that  city.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  New- York  and  Savannah  Steamship 
Cunard  (British)  line  was  established  in  Co.,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Augusta,  of 
1838,  and  consists  of  Arabia,  2,500  tons  ;  1,300,  and  1,350  tons  respectively,  3,950; 
Asia,  2^200;  Europa,  1,800;  America,  2  New- York  and  Virginia  Steamship 
1,800;  Persia,  3,100;  Africa,  2,200;  Ni-  Company,  the  Roanoke  and  Jamestown, 
agara,  1,800;  Canada,  1,800;  Cambria,  1,050  respectively,  2,100;  3  United  States 
1,500 ;  aggregate  tonnage,  10,000.  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  Cherokee, 

The  New-  York  and  Liverpool  United  Empire  and  Crescent  City,  1,300,  2,000. 
State  Mail  Steamer: — This  line  was  es-  aud  1,500.  respectively,  4,800 ;  total 
tablished  by  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq.,  in  1850.  number  ot  ships  employed,  17 ;  aggre- 
The  first  of  its  ships,  the  Atlantic,  sailed  gate  of  tonnage,  21.912. 
from  New-York  for  Liverpool  27th  April,  The  California  lines  consist  of  the 
1850.  The  Arctic  of  this  line  has  made  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
the  quickest  passage  of  the  Atlantic  Company,  as  follows :  the  Golden  Gate, 
steamers  from  New-York  to  Liverpool,  2,500  tons;  Tennessee,  1,300;  North- 
accomplishing  it  in  9  days  and  17  hours,  erner,  1,200;  Republic,  1,200;  Oregon, 
Atlantic,  3,000  tons;  Pacific,  3,000;  1,099;  Panama,  1,087;  California,  1.050 ; 
Baltic,  3,000;  Arctic,  3,000;  aggregate  Columbia,  800 ;  Caroling  600 ;  Columbus, 
tonnage,  13,000.  600;  Isthmus,  600;  Unicorn,  600;  Fre- 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company   mont,  600 ;  John  L.  Stephens,  1,500 ;  total, 
comprises  the  United  States  Mail  Steam-    15,536  tons. 

ship  line  between  New- York,  Southamp-  The  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
ton  and  Bremen,  and  consists  of  the  Company,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  connect 
Washington  of  1,700  tons;  the  Hermann,  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Company. — Their 
1,700;  aggregate  tonnage,  3,300.  This  steamers  are:  Georgia,  3,000  tons;  Ohio, 
company  was  established  in  1847.  3>000;    Illinois,    2,500;     Empire   City, 

The  New- York  and  Havre  Steam  Na-   2,000;  Crescent  City,  1,500;  Cherokee, 
vigation  Company  consists  of  the  United    1,300 
States  Mail  Steamers,  the  Franklin,  of   1,300 
2,209  tons;  Humboldt^  2,200;  aggregate   2,800;  Total,  19,600. 
tonnage,  4,400  tons.  VanderbiWs  Line,   via  Nicaragua,  is 

The  Glasgow  and  New-York  Steam  composed  of  10  snips:  The  Northern 
ship  Company  is  running  its  new  steam-  Light  2,500  tons;  Prometheus,  1,500; 
ship  Glasgow,  of  1,962  tons  and  four  Pacific,  1,200;  S.  S.  Lewis,  2,000; 
hundred  horse  power.  Morning   Star,    2,500 ;     Independence, 

The  steamships  employed  on  lines  be-  900  ;  Pioneer.  2.500 ;  Brother  Jonathan. 
tween  New- York  and  the  Southern  cities  2.100;  Star  of  tne  West^  1,600;  Daniel 
of  the  United  States  are  seventeen,  belong-  Webster,  1^200.  Total,  18,000. 
ing  to  the  following  companies :  4  steam-  The  New*Yark  and  San  Francisco 
ers,  Marion,  Union,  Southerner  and  Ad-  Steamship  Company  is  composed  of  the 
ger,  of  12,  15,  10  and  1,500  tons,  respec-  following  steamers :  the  Win  field  Scott, 
tively.  New- York  and  Charleston  Steam-  2,100  tons;  United  States,  1,500;  Cortez, 
ship  Company,  6,200;  2  propellers,  Benj.  1,800;  Uncle  Sam,  2.000.  Total,  7,400. 
Franklin  and  Wm.  Penn  (1,000  each)  The  Empire  City  Line  is  composed  of 
between  New-York  and  New-Orleans,  the  following  steamers:  the  Siena 
2,000;  2  propellers,  City  of  Norfolk  and  Nevada,  1,800  tonsj  City  of  Pittsburgh, 
Richmond,  between  Charleston.  Norfolk,  2,000 ;  San  Francisco,  3,000.  Total, 
Petersburgh  and  Richmond,  of  444  and  6,800. 
518  tons  respectively,  962 ;  1  N.  Y.  and 


Philadelphia,  1,200;  £1  Dorado, 
Falcon,    1,000;    George  Law, 
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ART.    X.-INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

TEHUANTEPEC     RAIL-ROAD. — NEW-ORLEAN8     AND     WESTERN-ROAD. — MEMPHIS      AND    HOLLY 
SPRINGS  ROAD. SOUTH  CAROLINA  KAIL-ROAD.— MACON    AND    WESTERN-ROAD. PHILADEL- 
PHIA RAIL-ROAD8     TO    THE   WEST. — SOUTHERN    RAIL-ROADS. — RUSK'S     RAIL-ROAD   BILL.— 
TEXAS  RAIL-ROADS,  ETC. 

The  Mexican  government  persisting  merchandise  by  the  company.      The 

in  their  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  other  port  is  Vera  Cruz. 

Garay  grant, upon  which  we  had  so  much  1 3.  Government  protection  is  assured 

to  say  in  our  January  number,  have  by  to  the  company  and  its  employes  du- 

a  formal  contract  conceded  the  passage  ring  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence. 

of  the   Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  Mr.  14.  Guarantees  payment  by  the  com- 

Sloo  and  others.    We  have  seen  a  sum-  pany  of  $300,000  in  silver  at  once,  and 

mary  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  grant,  $50,000  in  monthly  instalments    until 

and  regard  it  of  sufficient  importande  to  $600,000  is  paid, 

be  copied  at  length.  15.  The    company  is   to   carry  the 

Art.  1.  Provides  that  the  comrauni-  Mexican  mails  without  charge,  and  all 

cation  is  to  be  by  water  as  far  as  the  goods  for  the  Mexican  government  at 

Guatzacualco  river  is  navigable.  one-fourth  of  the  regular  rates ;  all  Mexi- 

2.    A  plank-road  to  be  commenced  can   troops,    officers    and    government 

from  the  head  of  navigation,  within  one  agents  to  pass  free.    All  moneys,  ores 

year,  and  completed  in  three  years.    A  and  other  products  of  the  country  to  be 

rail-road  to  be  commenced  at  the  end  of  transported  at  one-fourth  less  than  the 

three  years,  and  to  be  completed  in  the  regular  rates. 

course  of  the  four  following  years.  16.  For  fifty  years  the  government  is 

4.  Company  shall  make  docks,  etc.,  to  receive  20  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of 
at  the  ports  of  the  termini,  which  are  to  the  road.  All  privileges  stated,  are 
be  designated  by  the  government  of  guaranteed  during  the.  twenty  years  to 
Mexico.  the  company ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 

5.  Government  grants  the  lands  ne-  time  the  road  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
cessary  for  plank-road  and  rail-road;  and  government,  guaranteeing  the  delivery 
for  buildings,  etc. ;  owners  of  private  at  the  end  of  that  time,  by  a  deposit  of 
property  taken  to  be  indemnified  accord-  10  per  cent  of  the  profits  for  the  last  ten 
ing  to  law.  years  of  the  contract. 

6.  The  company  may  use  public  lands  1 7.  The  company  to  build  light-houses, 
en  route  gratis,  and  also  that  of  private  etc.,  at  designated  points ;  and  will  ap- 
individuals  with  indemnity,  etc.  propriate  2%  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits 

8.  The  company  to  have  exclusive  of  this  road  to  that  object. 

right  of  transit  for  passengers,  freights,  18.  Inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  both 

etc.,  at  rates  to  be  approved  by  govern-  parties  to  overlook  their  interests  along 

ment.    Government  to  levy  any  contri-  the  road. 

bution  on  the  property,  etc.,  of  the  en-  19.  The  company  is  to  construct  no 

terprise,  at  wiy  time,  but  it  reserves  the  forts,  introduce  no  armed  troops,  shall 

rignt  to  impose  a  duty  not  exceeding  not  admit  on  the  road  any  more  persons 

12^  cents  per  passenger  and  package  than  necessary  to  do  their  necessary 

transported  by  ttie  company's  route.  work.    The  company  to  assist  in  pre- 

9.  The  company  may  import  free  of  venting  smuggling. 

duty,  all  materials,  etc.,  for  the  road,  20.  Foreigners  employed  by  the  com- 

with  the  sanction  of  government;  also  pany  to  have  only  the  same  rights  as 

such  provisions,  etc.,  for  workmen  as  Mexican  citizens.    All  questions  to  be 

cannot  be  procured  on  the  Isthmus  of  decided  by  Mexican  tribunals. 

Tehuantepec.  21.  Transit  free  to  all  nations ;  but  25 

10.  The  company  subjects  to*rules  es-  per  cent,  to  be  added  to  the  charge  for 
tablished  by  government:  no  sales  of  transporting  merchandise  of  other  na- 
goods,  etc.,  to  be  made  on  the  route.  tions  who  have   no  treaty  with  Mex- 

11.  The  government  will  open  two  ico. 

ports  at  the  termini  of  the  road,  it  being  22.  Offices  for  the  sale  of  bonds  are  to 

understood  that  Ventosa  shall  be  used  be  opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and 

only  for  the  reception  of  passengers  and  London,  and  for  the  first  six  months  one 
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third  part  of  the  shares  are  to  be  kept  at  scription  to  the  capital  stock  of  this  com- 
the  disposal  of  Mexican  citizens.  pany,  which  are  made  payable  in  pe- 

23.  Foreign  mails  may  be    carried  riods  of  from  one  to  five  years : 

over  the  road  by  the   company:   but  *-««!* 

always  sealed,  and  passing  tAVougii  un-  s^.^lS::;::::: ::::::::::  *SES 

der  proper  inspection.  Parish  Lafayette 33,400  00 

9/   TVn  «alf»<»  nf  sharps   to  be  sold  for         "     St.  Martin's 103.77500 

24.  INo  sales  01  snares  to  Desoiu  ior        <;     St  Land    H5,65i  * 

lands  appropriated  tor  Indians,  etc.  «    Natchitoches *»,«*)  ft1 

25.  All  the  articles  of  the  convocation       "    St.  Mary ,  15S£5!£ 

Of  July,  1852,  not  conflicting  with  those    City  of  New-Orleans .1,500,1*0  * 

stated  above,  are  to  be  binding  on  the  *%&*#&  *> 


company.  M  B  Hewson,  whose  report  upon  the 

Navigation  Articles.— 1.  The  ex-  Hol,  g  •  location  of  ^  3f«HpA« 
elusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  Guat-  andJCharUston  Rail-road  we  lately  no- 
zacoalcos,  is  guaranteed ;  but  Mexican  ^*  me8  the  following  language  upon 
vessels  have  a  right  of  navigation  for  the  practicability    amf  utility   of  that 


the  supply  of  the  mhabitants  along  the   ^^  u  Tfc  be  safel    assumed,  there- 

bank  of  the  river.  .       f        that  the  mcrea8e    of  way  trade 

2.  Government  exempts  from  tonnage-  ari  .       from  the  Holly  Springs  lo 
duty  all  the  company's  vessels.  •„   »     ,     *<snftnn_Jw  ««i«r  Vim 


location 


steamers  ^ 

transport  merchandise  from  Vera  "Cruz  ^through  busTnVss  "e^imlted  by"  its 

10  the  Guatzacoalcos.  frien(]s  for  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 

4.  All  Mexican  mails  are  to  be  car-  „ A    to#v„i,i  „^nin\Vr  t«~  fho  nmmncr 
ried 
the 


All  Mexican  mails  are  to  De  car-  road    would  certainly  pay  the  running 

tree  of  charge  to  all  points  at  which  'nges  of  me  ro^/and  here  then, 

tne  vessels  of  the  company  touch,  and  ari£ng  fronuhe  Holly  Springs  location 

all  goods  belonging  to    the    Mexican  ig  at  *he  ye      loweg{  c£lcuiation  a  net 

government  at  one-fourth  part    of  the  fit  equivafent  to  $500,000  at  6  per 

regular  charge.     All  troops,  agents  of  £ent  m\          nearl    one         cent  m 

the  government,  etc     are  to  be  free  of  the  whole  estimated  capital.  Assurain* 

transit ;  metals,  products,  etc ,  at  25  per  then  ihe  additional        ^tai  required  for 

cent,  less  than  the  regular  rates.  the  La  Gra         rout       at  the  sum  of 

5    Meamers  on  Pacific  are  to  use  the  $125  n™  the  additional  business  on  the 

port  of  Acapulco  as  a  depot  for  coal,  and  ^  ^  bringing  an  inc0me  equiva- 

as  soon  as  possible   they  ; are  to  use  the  lent  to  an  additionai  capital  of  halt  a 

coal  mined  m  the  State  of  Guerero.  milii0n,-the  Holly  Springs  route   will 

r?rnvhenTrt0fP7reSuJe?t0VDt0?  yield  to  the  stockholder   1}.'  per  cent, 

of  the >   New- Orleans  and    ffrtera   Rati  >     an           over  and  above  the  yield  of 

road  Company  we  glean  the  following  ^  Lft  Gr^nge.    0n  the  basis  then  of 

statistics:  the  profitableness    of   the   La  Grange 

Receipt*  and  Expenditures  of  the  N.  O.  and  Great  route,  I    beg  leave  to  report   to  your  Ex- 
tern Railroad  company.  cellency,  that  the  Hollv  Springs  location 
receipts.  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail-road 

^mSSZSL^  p.w  in «136,«0  oo  »  decidedly  -  profitable." 

Contributions  for  preliminary  expenses  3,94188  None  of  the  interests  involved  in  this 

$140,361  88  road  W>N  at  au*   m^eTm    by  the    Holly 

expenditures.               '  Springs  location.     Collierville,  by  being 

On  account  of  d     ^     ^^  of  tUm-out  lor  the  So- 

Preliminary   expenses  by  Executive  «*m*w    «»»«  j~                                              #-,..l 

Committee $6,063  80  merville  branch  trom  tne   main  train, 

Real  Estate 16,100  oo  ^ii^  in  all  probability,  become  a  point 

1$?^                                    m'tqm  of  importance,  commensurate  with  the 

Office  expenses,  salaries  and  contin-  business  of  that  branch.     The    Somer- 

o?.r„r.ndc.v„iog:::::::.::::::::  iSffiS  v"°  branch  by  the  withdrawal  of  th. 

Timber  for  track 2,056  50  rivalry  of   the   mam  stem  on    tne   La 

iron— 8,17181  Grange  location,    will  in  virtue  of  the 

cash  Balance  on  deposit .    ,0.805  43  umliv<|ded  trade  'of  Hardeman  and  Mc 

$140,361  88  Nairy,  become  an  excellent  stock ;  and 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  sub-  while  this  accession  of  business   will 


0 
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•aye  all  risks  as  to  this  short  branch       The  earnings  have  been  as  follows  on 

being  abandoned  for  want  of  business  this  road : 

to  sustain   it,   the  town  of  Somerville  rtmtufn.      m*d.        r^t.         T<*i. 

will  become  an  important  agency  point  i852...  9i,W8.78  .i3,27j%77..iM,374f2«..»»,585,75 

for  the  Memphis  merchants.    Moscow,  185  i...io2,604,2i>..  13,352,27..  w.546,70  .211593,26 

in  virtue  of  its  position  at  a  bend  in  "iajSw.  — W-^mw-^W* 

the    main    course    of  the    Somerville 

branch  will,  by  absorbing  the  business  Showing  a  decrease  in  passenger 
of  the  southern  part  01  Fayette  and  earnings  of  10^  per  cent,  and  an  m- 
Hardeman,  and  of  the  northern  part  of  crease  of  freight  earnings  of  72  per  cent., 
Marshall  and  Tippah,  become  the  only  with  an  aggregate  increase  of  27>4 per 
distributing  point  for  one  of  the  richest  cent,  over  the  business  of  1851.  This 
planting  districts  alon*  the  whole  length  on  the  whole  is  a  satisfactory  result, 
of  the  road.  Nor  will  La  Grange  suffer  though  the  decrease  in  the  passenger 
by  the  Holly  Springs  location.  This  earnings  is  to  be  regretted,  and  was  not 
town  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  Wolf  fully  anticipated. 
river,  and  inaccessible  to  a  road  run-  In  the  increase  of  the  freight  earnings, 
ning  north  and  south.  In  the  event  of  the  expectations  of  the  board  have  been 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  be-  fully  realized ;  and  a  confident  belief  is 
ins:  located  by  way  of  La  Grange,  the  entertained,  that  the  increase  will  be 
Mississippi  Central  Rail-road,  (an  exten-  continued. 

sion  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  The  "  Commercial  List,"  published  in 
road,)  being  pushed  into  Tennessee  Philadelphia,  in  discussing  the  capacities 
under  its  charter  in  that  state,  till  it  of  that  city  to  compete  with  all  others, 
connect  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-  including  New- York,  for  the  trade  of  the 
road  at  Jackson,  in  Madison  county,  great  West,  uses  the  following  lan- 
wili  intersect  the  Memphis  and  Charles-  guage: 

ton  Rail-road,  some  two  miles  east  of  On  the  first  of  the  present  month  the 
La  Grange,  and  as  a  consequence  build-  last  link  of  rail-road  connection  between 
ing  up  at  the  crossing  the  exchange  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  was  corn- 
point  of  that  district,  will  bring  utter  pleted.  This  vast  enterprise,  involving 
ruin  on  La  Grange.  The  superior  ad-  an  expenditure,  actual  and^rospective, 
vantages  of  the  Holly  Springs  route  to  of  full  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  begun 
Memphis,  are  too  plain  to  require  com-  by  merchants  of  this  city  in  the  face  of 
ment.  every  discouragement,  passive  and  ac- 

The  following  statement  of  the  South  tive,  has  so  far  been  achieved,  that  du- 
Qirohna  Itnil-road  Company  for  the  year  ring  the  light  of  a  summer  day  we  can 
1 852,  is  taken  from  the  report  of  H.  W.  pass  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
Conner,  President  of  the  company :  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania.     The  Qua- 

ker, so  long  quietly  plodding,  and  shun- 

Gtom  receipts  of  the  road $1,126,195  42   ning  collisions,  has  boldly  stepped  into 

Expend,  current  and  extraordinary.  _4M^5_73    the  arena  of  ^^   {^  ^  {hwwn 

Net  profit $67 1,22V  69  down  the  iron  gauntlet.    In  the  gener- 

tod^la£,de?cnforClfn"ld0therdebll,     105  956  48    °US    8trife>    h°    Calls    UP°n    his    western 

L_ friends  to  stand  by  him,  and  show  fair 

Netineome .         $505.27121  play;  and  he  will  fear  neither  Yankee 

Two  dividend.,  s»  per  cent.  each.  .      271,600  oo  nor  Knickerbocker,  even  with  Europe  at 

Snrpina $233,67121  their  back.     What  are  the  grounds  0f 

Tfcia  shows  an  increase  in  the  grow  *ms    confidence  ?       Let   a    few    figures 

receipts  orer  any  previous  year,  of. .  $124  480  44    answer. 

The  present  line  of  rail-road  from  Phii- 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  adelphia  to  Pittsburgh    is    358    miles, 

elected  officers  of  the  Macon  and  West-  which  includes  the   portage   over  the 

em  RaiLroad.  Georgia:  mountains.    Starting  with  this  distance 

President,  Isaac  Scott:  directors.  An-  as  a  basis,  lot  us  see  what  are  at  this 

drew  Low.  Edward  Padelford.  J.  C.  Levy,  moment    the    relative    distances    from 

Charles    Moran,    Drake    Mills,    Adam  points  on  the  southern  lake  shores  and 

Norrie.  Ker  Bovce,  F.  C.   Matthiesson.  on  the  Ohio,  to  points  on  the  sea-board. 

N.  C.  Munroe.  J.  B.  Ross,  Jas.  Thweatt,  Other  things  being  equal,  the  shortest  of 

C.  J.  McDonald.  these  routes  will  command  the  trade  and 
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travel.  Other  things  being  equal ;— that  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  will  be  les 
is  with  equal  markets  for  purchase  and  than  from  Cincinnati  to  New-York,  net 
sale,  and  equal  cheapness,  expedition,  only  by  145  miles  already  shown,  (taking 
certainty  and  comfort  in  transit.  Galion  as  the  common  ijoint  of  depart- 

Considering  first  the  lake  business,  ure,}  but  also  by  the  difference  between 
the  present  point  of  departure  from  the  the  length  of  the  base  line  from  Xenia 
Northwest  for  New-York  and  Philadel-  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
phia  and  places  south  of  the  latter,  is  triangle,  just  indicated,  Galion  being  its 
Cleveland,  the  routes  and  distances  be-  apex. 

ing  as  follows :—  Without  extending  these  exhibitions 

™     i  „a  ,«  n„„wir  u*  mil**  of  figures,  it  is  apparent  from  the  rail- 

Cleveland  to  Dunkirk 145  miles  ©       n  r r      ,,  .    v_a_____ 

Dunkirk  to  New- York 469  road  connections  actually  made  between 

Cleveland  to  New- York —  614  mile*.  me  ]ajje  country  and  New-York  and 

S^SSuS^::."*?  Philadelphia  respectively  that  thedb- 

Cleveland  to  PhUadeiphia —  497  tances  are  very  greatly  in  favor  ottne 

^  a  ,        *  nun  a  i«m.  Try  latter  :  and  necessarily  still  more  so  be- 

Distnnce  in  favor  of  Philadelphia 117  i  'imI-T   i   i    u-  i     n :-♦„  f„  jU. 

Add  even  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  tween  Philadelphia  and  all  points  lartner 

to  New- York,  through  Now-jersey  ...  96  south.    It  is  useless  therefore  to  multiply 

And  we  have  the  distance  less  by 21  miles  figures  in  proof  of  this  fact  We  recog- 
nise it  as  beyond  dispute,  that  this  city  is 
from  Cleveland  to  New- York  through  even  now  nearer  to  the  whole  West 
Philadelphia  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl-  than  any  of  her  rivals.  Before  the  close 
vania  route,  than  from  Cleveland  to  0f  another  year,  this  advantage  will  be 
New- York  by  the  lake  shore  and  New-  vastly  enhanced.  Then  the  Pennsyly*- 
York  and  Erie  routes.  nia  Central  Rail-road  will  be  perfect  in 
Keeping  still  in  view  the  lake  connec-  its  entire  length,  dispensing  with  the 
tions,  when  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  portage  road  and  all  the  incidental  de- 
shall  be  completed  to  its  junction  with  fays  and  troubles  of  its  inclined  planes, 
the  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  Rail-road,  Twelve  hours,  (instead  of  eighteen  as 
seventy-five  miles  southwest  of  the  for-  now,)  will  then,  and  must  then,  suffice 
mer  city— a  new  point  of  departure  will  for  the  transit  of  passengers  from  the 
be  established  for  the  travel  thence  east-  Delaware  to  the  Ohio.  What  other  hold, 
ward.  Gabon  will  be  that  point,  only  besides  this  grand  work,  has  Philadelphia 
four  miles  south  of  the  junction,  and  the  Upon  the  commerce  of  the  West !  What 
routes  will  be  as  follows : —  js  her  own  ability  to  give  it  business  dt 
Gauon  to  Cleveland 79  mile..  *he  maintenance  and  extension  of  that 

Cleveland  to  New- York 614  Commerce  f 

Galion  to  New- York -—  603  miles.       The  following  statement  comprises  a 

K^  list  of  the  different  rail-roads  by  which 

Gallon  to  Philadelphia —  547  Norfolk,  as  the  terminus  of  the  Seaboard 

Distance  tn  favor  of  PhUadeiphia IS  andl^nokeRaiUroad^Ube  connected 

with  the  Southern  ana  South-western  set- 
Galion  and  New- York  city  are  in  the  tions  of  the  United  States,  forming  contoV 
same  latitude ;  and  if.  as  thus  appears,  nuous  lines  from  Norfolk  to  Mobile  and 
the  distance  between  these  two  points  is  New-Orleans,  and  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 
greater  by  one  hundred  and  forty-five  1.  The  Wilmington  and  Manchester 
miles,  than  between  the  former  and  Rail-road,  162  miles,  running  from  Wfl. 
Philadelphia,  how  much  more  favorable  mington,  N.  C,  to  Manchester,  S.  C, 
must  be  the  connections  between  Phil-  uniting  with  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
ad  el  phi  a  and  the  whole  Ohio  and  Mis-  road,  leading  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  to 
sissippi  Valley !    Taking  Cincinnati,  for  Charleston,  S.  C. 

instance,  as  a  starting  point,  Xenia  is  THis  road  is  rapidly  progressing  to 

the  point  on  the  Cleveland  and  Cincin-  completion.  When  completed,  there  will 

nati  road  at  which  the  projected  Pitts-  be  a  continuous  line  of  railway  from 

burgh  connection  with  the  Ohio  Central  Norfolk,  to  Va.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  i 

Rail-road  will  strike.    Now  the  latter  is  distance  of  868  miles.    The  steamboat 

the  base  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  road  line,    from  Wilmington  to  Charleston, 

from  Xenia  to  Galion,  and  the  road  from  will  soon  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  lares 

Galion  to  Pittsburgh,  are  respectively  increase  of  travel  over  this  line  may  be 

■the  sides.     The  route  therefore    from  relied  upon,  as  the  time  and  distance  to 
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New-Orleans  will  be  essentially  dimi-  will  form  a  continuous  line  of  railway 

nished.  from  Norfolk  to  Memphis,  a  thousand 

2.  The  North  Carolina  Railroad  runs  miles  in  extent ;  the  importance  of  this 
from  Raleigh  to  Salisbury  and  Charlotte,  connection  need  not  be  suggested.  It  is 
in  North  Carolina,  about  150  miles  in  sufficient  to  trace  these  lines  upon  the 
length.  The  funds  for  this  road  are  pro-  map,  and  leave  the  subject  to  make  its 
vided ;  the  state  subscribed  two  million  own  impression. 

of  dollars,  and  private  stockholders  the  The  aggregate  of  the  lines  above  de- 
remainder.  This  line,  in  connection  with  scribed,  now  in  operation  or  actively  in 
the  road  from  Charlotte  to  Columbia,  S.  progress,  amounts  to  more  than  two 
C.j  will  make  a  continuous  line  of  rail-  thousand  miles  of  railway :  all  of  which 
way,  from  Norfolk  to  Columbia,  of  435  will  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  add  to 
miles ;  and  will  form  a  connection,  in  the  business  of  Norfolk,  via  the  Seaboard 
this  direction,  also,  with  Montgomery,  and  Roanoke  Rail-roaa. 
in  Alabama.  A  survey  has  also  been  A  connection  between  New- York  and 
ordered  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Norfolk  by  means  of  the  proposed  air- 
for  a  road  from  Salisbury  to  Knox ville,  in  line  road  would  tap  an  immense  traffic, 
Tennessee.  and  besides  being  trie  most  direct  would 

3.  The  Roanoke  Valley  Rail-road  will  be  the  most  expeditious  line  that  could 
run  from  Ridgeway,  N.  C,  on  the  Ra-  be  built.  It  is  apparent  that  it  could  not 
leiffh  and  Gaston  Kail-road,  to  Clarks-  prove  otherwise  than  profitable  to  those 
ville,  Virginia,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con-  engaged  in  its  construction,  and  the  en- 
tinue  this  line  to  Lynchburgh,  Va.  This  terprise  appears  to  have  every  element 
road  has  recently  been  chartered,  and  to  insure  success. 

the  work  placed  under  contract.  It  will  Through  the  courtesy  of  Senator 
form,  when  completed,  a  continuous  line  Rusk,  of  Texas,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
frora  Norfolk  to  Lynchburgh,  of  about  sent  a  copy  of  his  bill  for  a  rail-road  to 
200  miles.  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  so  much  dis- 

4.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-  cussed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
road  and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virgi-  but  which  lies  over  for  future  considera- 
nia  Rail-road,  will  form  a  continuous  one  tion  and  action.  Senator  Rusk  has  be- 
from  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  to  Knoxville  in  stowed  great  labor  upon  this  subject. 
Tennessee^  a  distance  of  350  miles.  This  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  is  going  forward  rapidly,  both  in  rail-road  and  tehgraphicline from  the  vol- 
Virginia  and  Tennessee;  it  passes  ley  of the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
through  a  country  of  great  mineral  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
agricultural  resources,  and  will  be  a  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  con- 
work  of  much  magnitude  and  impor-  structed,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  practica- 
tance.  The  means  are  provided  for  its  ble  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  rail- 
construction,  road  and  telegraphic  line  connecting  the 

5.  The  Hiwassee  or  the  East  Tennes-  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Pacific 
see  and  Georgia  Rail-road,  runs  from  ocean  at  such  points  as  he  may  desig- 
Knoxville  to  Dalton,  Georgia,  1 1 5  miles  nate,  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
in  length.  This  road  is  in  operation,  hereinafter  prescribed.  And  it  shall  be 
From  Dalton  to  Chattanooga,  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  said  President  to  select 
the  State  road  of  Georgia,  is  also  already  the  general  route  for  the  said  rail-roajl 
in  operation  40  miles.  and    line,    designating    the   mountain 

6.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  passes  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Rail-road,  150  miles,  runs  from  Nasn-  oceans  through  which  they  shall  be  con- 
yille,  Tenn.,  to  Chattanooga.  This  road  structed,  but  leaving  the  intermediate 
is  also  rapidly  going  forward  to  comple-  portions  to  be  located  by  the  individ- 
tion,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  and  one-half  uals  or  companies  that  shall  be  em- 
millions  of  dollars.  ployed  to  construct  the  said  road  and 
7.  The  Memphis  Rail-road  will  run  fine ;  subject^  however,  to  his  approval. 
from  a  point  on  this  last-named  road  to  The  said  selection  shall  be  made  at  as 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  Mississippi  ri-  early  a  day  as  may  be  practicable,  con- 
yer.  through  Huntsville,  Tenn.,  280  miles,  sisteutly  with  the  judicious  choice  of  the 
ana  will  probably  be  finished  by  the  site  of  said  road,  and  such  other  prelimi- 
time  the  other  connecting  lines  are  com-  nary  arrangements  as  shall  insure  the 
pleted.     The  five  last  described  lines  speedy  prosecution  and  permanent  con- 
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struction  of  the  work.  And  that,  in  or-  such  advertisements,  in  the  presence  of 
der  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  informa-  the  heads  of  departments  and  such  other 
tion  on  the  subject,  the  President  of  the  persons  as  may  desire  to  attend;  and 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au-  said  road  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  and 
thorized  to  employ  such  military  officers  best  bidders,  due  regard  being  had  to 
and  troops  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  the  evidences  of  their  ability  to  comply 
and  also  civil  engineers,  not  exceeding  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  and 
ten  in  number :  Provided^  nevertheless,  their  trustworthiness  in  all  respects,  to- 
That  before  the  said  road  shall  be  loca-  gether  with  the  security  they  may  offer 
ted  or  constructed  through  any  state,  the  lor  the  faithful  performance  of  their  en- 
consent  of  the  legislature  thereof  to  the   gagements. 

provisions  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  Sec.  6.  That  whenever  fifty  miles  of 
first  had  and  obtained ;  and  in  selecting  said  road  shall  have  been  completed,  in 
the  site  of  the  said  road,  the  President  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  President 
shall  have  due  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  cause  a 
and  grades  thereof,  and  the  intercourse,  pro  rata  payment  to  be  made,  according 
commerce,  military  defence,  and  protec-  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  work 
tion  of  the  whole  country.  so  completed,  in  the  bonds  of  the  govera- 

Sec  2.  Gives  right  of  way  of  300  feet  ment,  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
and  materials  for  construction.  act  and  by  a  grant  of  four-fifths  of  the 

Sec.  3.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  public  lands  to  which  the  completion  of 
in  the  construction  of  the  said  rail-road  the  said  fifty  miles  may  entitle  saidcon- 
and  line  of  telegraph,  there  shall  be,  and  tractors,  and  so  on  for  each  successive 
are  hereby,  appropriated  and  set  apart  fifty  miles,  until  the  road  shall  have 
alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands,  been  completed,  and  the  terms  of  their 
designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  six  miles  contracts  complied  with,  when  they 
on  each  side  of  the  said  road  where  the  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  remain- 
same  shall  be  constructed  through  any  ing  fifth  of  said  public  lands;  and,  in 
state  or  states,  and  for  twelve  miles  on  the  event  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
each  side  of  the  said  road  where  the  contractors  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
same  shall  be  constructed  through  the  their  contracts  and  the  provisions  of  this 
territories  of  the  United  States;  and  in  act,  the  road,  together  with  the  appur- 
cases  where  the  public  domain  adjacent  tenances,  including  the  running  machi- 
to  the  said  road  may  not  be  sufficient  to  nery  and  means  of  transportation,  shall 
enable  the  government  to  carry  into  ef-  be  forfeited,  and  become  the  property  of 
feet  the  above  provisions,  then,  and  in  the  United  States;  and,  for  the  purpose 
that  event,  any  deficiency  that  may  ex-  of  enabling  the  President  of  the  United 
ist  shall  be  supplied  from  the  public  do-  States,  at  all  times,  to  know  whether  the 
main  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  such  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  terms  of 
deficiency  shall  exist,  and  be  selected  the  contracts  are  being  complied  with, 
in  alternate  sections,  as  aforesaid ;  and  a  he  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to 
snm  not  to  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dol-  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  engineer! 
lars,  iu  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bear-  as  supervisors  of  the  work,  who  shall 
ing  an  interest,  of  five  per  cent,  per  an-  under  his  direction,  make  thorough  and 
num,  and  redeemable  in  fifty  years;  the  minute  examinations  of  the  work  as  it 
said  lands  and  bonds  to  be  made  availa-  advances,  and  report  to  him,  as  often  si 
ble  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,   required,  upon  all  matters  and  tilings 

Sec  4.  Provides  for  the  faithful  exe-  submitted  to  their  charge, 
cution  of  the  work.  Sec.  7  provides  for  sufficient  security 

Seo.  5.  That,  so  soon  as  the  general  and  forfeitures  for  non-execution, 
route  for  the  said  road  shall  have  been  Sec  8.  That,  in  consideration  of  the 
selected  and  determined  upon,  it  shall  be  grant  of  the  lands  aforesaid,  and  the  pay- 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  ment  of  the  bonds  before  mentioned,  the 
States  to  cause  advertisements  to  be  pub-  said  company  shall  at  all  times,  and  a* 
lished  in  at  least  two  of  the  newsnapeis  often  as  required,  transport  on  said  road, 
in  each  of  the  states,  specifying  the  va-  and  every  part  of  the  same,  as  soon  as  any 
rious  descriptions  of  work  to  be  done,  and  part  or  tne  whole  maybe  finished,  the 
inviting  sealed  proposals  to  execute  the  mails,  troops,  seamen,  officers  of  the 
same,  which  proposals  shall  be  opened  array  and  navy,  and  officers  or  agents  of 
and  examined  at  a  time  fixed,  not  ex-  .the  government,  and  of  the  post-office 
ceeding  six  months  after  the  date  of  department,  while  on  duty,  arms,  am- 
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munition,  munitions  of  war,  army  and  We  furnished  in  yol.  xiii.,  of  the  Re- 
navy  stores,  funds,  or  property  belonging  view,  p.  523,  the  resolutions  of  the  GaU 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  veston  Texas  Convention,  held  last  sum- 
free  from  all  charges  to  the  government,  mer,  on  the  subject  of  rail-roads.  We 
giving  the  United  States  at  all  times  the  now  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
preference ;  and  shall  also  transmit  all  address  *  prepared  by  its  committee  to 
official  messages  from  the  government  thejpeople  of  Texas: 
to  any  of  its  officers,  or  from  such  offi-  "  This  state  has  already  assumed  anim- 
cers  to  the  government,  over  said  tele-  portant  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
graphic  line,  free  of  charge.  But  She  has  something  of  an  interesting  re- 
should  a  case  of  emergency  arise,,  in  put  at  ion  abroad.  Texas,  as  Texas,  has 
consequence  of  a  war  with  any  foreign  a  history.  Texas  is  known  to  the  world 
nation,  in  which  the  government  may  as  an  empire  in  extent.  She  has  a  pub- 
require  an  extraordinary  amount  of  lie  domain  of  more  than  100,000,000 
transportation,  jeoparding  the  fair  divi-  of  acres.  She  has  a  population  abound- 
dends  and  profits  of  the  contractors,  in  ing  more  in  actual  wealth  and  natural 
that  event  the  President  is  hereby  au-  resources,  than  any  equal  number  of 
thorized  to  make  an  equitable  and  just  people  on  the  globe.  She  is  now  re- 
allowance for  such  additional  service ;  ceiving  an  accession  to  her  substantial 
and  should  the  President  and  the  com-  population  faster  than  any  other  state  in 
pany  be  unable  to  agree  upon  the  same,  the  Union.  She  holds  out  incentives  to 
{hen  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to,  ana  immigration,  that,  in  their  combination, 
be  determiued  by,  Congress.  are  not  equaled  elsewhere.    Her  entire 

Sec.  8.  The  said  rail-road  and  tele-  soil  is  a  self-swarding,  self-resuscitating 
graph  shall  be  completed  in  the  shortest  soil,  covered  with  nutricious  grasses, 
reasonable  time,not  exceeding  ten  years:  Her  numerous  herds,  unfed  by  the  hand 
that  the  bidders  for  the  construction  of  of  man,  indicate  a  wealth  that  runs 
the  same  shall  specify  in  their  proposals  wild.  Her  capacity  for  producing  sugar, 
the  time  required  to  complete  said  road  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  staples  of  the 
and  line  of  telegraph,  and  the  number  of  South,  is  equaled  only  by  her  capacity 
miles  which  they  propose  to  complete  for  grazing,  and  for  the  production  of 
annually,  which  snail  also  be  inserted  in  fruits,  corn  and  the  cereal  grains.  We 
the  contract ;  and  that  Congress  may  at  can  refer  to  no  country  that  equals 
any  time,  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  Texas  in  agricultural  capacity;  and  no 
years  from  the  time  said  road  and  line  of  country  in  America,  whose  climate 
telegraph  may  be  completed,  require  the  equals  hers  in  health  and  blandness  of 
said  company  to  surrender  to  the  United  atmosphere.  But  while  we  refer  to  the 
States  the  said  road  and  line  of  telegraph,  vast  extent  of  the  state,  the  abundance 
'with  their  equipments,  appurtenances,  of  her  resources  and  the  incentives  to 
and  furniture,  upon  the  payment  to  the  immigration,  it  must  not  escape  us  that 
said  company  ot  the  cost  of  construction  these  are  to  be  made  available  to  us 
of  the  same,  allowing  ten   per  cent,   through  the  wisdom  of  a  just  and  bene- 

Erofit  upon  their  investments,  deducting  ficent  policy — a  policy  that  shall  sepa- 
ora  the  whole  cost  of  said  road  the  rate  the  enterprise  of  our  people  from 
amount  of  the  bonds  paid  to  the  said  rashness;  that  shall  bind  the  people  in 
company  and  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  harmony  of  sentiment  and  action ;  that 
granted  to  them.  And  Congress  may  at  shall  be  steady  and  undeviating  in  its 
all  times  regulate  the  tolls  to  be  charged  operation,  andcertain  in  its  results.  Tex- 
upon  passengers  and  freights,  so  as,  with  as  has  too  few  in  numbers  to  give  efn*- 
an  economical  management  of  said  ciency  tofcdivided  territory  and  popula- 
road,  not  to  reduce  the  profits  of  said  tion.  She  has  too  much  to  accomplish 
company  below  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  to  allow  of  divided  effort.  If  sectional 
investment^  deducting  therefrom  the  tenacity  shall  be  suffered  to  confuse  the 
advances  made  by  the  government  plans  of  action,  nothing  essential  will 
towards  the  construction  of  the  same.  t>e  accomplished  for  many  years.  If  the 
Sec.  10.  Details  of  management.  state  hold  together,  and  the  people  har- 

Sec.  ll.  Congress  may  authorize  con-   monizein  concerted  action  and  steady 
nections  of  this  road  with  other  roads.      effort,  there  is  no  financial  achievement, 
Sf.c.    12.    Company  shall  make  full   consistent  with  the  vastness  of  its  resour- 
annual  reports  to  the  secretary  of  the    ces,  which  the  state  cannot  accomplish." 
treasury. 
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ALEXANDER  MOUTON,   OF   LOUISIANA,   AGRICULTURIST. 

No.  29. 

Several  months  ago  we  selected  for  our  several  of  these  banks.  It  was  during  hit 
biographical  department,  from  the  distin-  term  that  the  present  system  of  penitentiarr 
guished  agriculturists  of  Louisiana,  the  management  was  adopted  which  has  con- 
name  of  A.  B.  Roman,  and  take  pleasure  verted  that  institution  into  a  source  of  re- 
now  in  presenting  from  the  same  class,  venue  instead  of  enormous  expense.  The 
Alexander  Mouton,  a  gentleman  alike  well  buildings  were  enlarged,  the  convicts  pot  to 
and  favorably  known  in  his  own  state  and  useful  and  profitable  employment,  and  a 
out  of  it.  system  of  discipline  adopted,    comparing 

Mr.  Mouton  is  of  Arcadian  origin,  and  favorably  with  that  of  any  similar  instita- 
was  born  on  the  10th  November,  1804,  in  tion  in  the  world.  In  these  labors  he  wu 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Attakapas  which  greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
is  now  known  as  the  parish  of  Lafayette,  the  Hon.  R.  N.  Ogden,  then  a  member  of 
He  has  continued  to  reside  in  this  parish,  the  Legislature,  who  had  taken  much  pain* 
occupying  place  among  its  most  wealthy  and  in  examining  all  the  institutions  of  tat 
enterprising  planters,  and  most  influential '  North. 

and  distinguished  citizens.  A  lawyer  by  Though  retired  for  several  years  past  t» 
profession,  having  studied  in  the  office  of,  the  shades  of  private  life  and  to  the  eeoge» 
and  afterwards  practiced  in  copartnership  nial  pursuits  of  agriculture,  Governor  Moo- 
with,  Judge  Simon,  he  was  early  attracted  ton  has  taken  livery  interest  in  the  great 
into  public  life,  and  served  for  many  years  improvement  of  his  native  state  and  of  tht 
in  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  for  a  part  Southwest— has  been  an  active  and  teel- 
of  the  time  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re-  out  advocate  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Ope> 
presentatives.  In  1837,  he  was,  by  a  flat-  lousas  Rail-road,  and  so  highly  were  b» 
tering  vote,  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  position  and  services  regarded  that,  on  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  assembling  of  the  great  Southwestern  Rail* 
the  distinguished  and  lamented  Porter,  and  road  Convention  in  New-Orleans,  is  J» 
also  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  In  this  nuary,  1852,  he  was  elected  to  preside  am 
exalted  position  he  remained,  faithfully  dis-  its  deliberations,  which  he  did  with  cre- 
charging  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  dit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
until  1842,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  large  and  able  delegations  present. 
Democratic  Convention  of  the  state,  he  re-  In  politics  he  has  ever  been  attached  » 
signed  his  seat  and  entered  successfully  the  democratic  party,  and  was  on  the  eke* 
into  the  canvass  for  the  gubernatorial  chair,   toral  ticket  in  the  campaigns  of  1628, 1832 

The  administration  of  Governor  Mouton  and  1836. 
for  four  years  was  mainly  directed  to  the  A  gentleman  of  high  tone  and  aeecsv 
re-establishment  of  the  financial  credit  and  plishments,  Governor  Mouton  has  the  ess- 
character  of  the  state,  then  very  much  dis-  fidence  and  esteem  of  a  very  large  ports* 
turbed  from  the  revulsions  of  1837-8  ;  the  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  without  disuse- 
separation  of  the  state  from  the  incubus  of  tion  of  party,  and  we  trust  will  long  live  * 
its  banking  system,  and  the  liquidation  of  enjoy  them. 
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A  work  is  announced  through  the  literary  ing  institutions  of  our  country.  We  are 
press,  by  a  widow  lady  of  brilliant  literary  happy  to  receive  a  copy,  and  have  no  doubt 
abilities,  entitled  The  North  and  the  South;  its  general  circulation  among  the  friends  of 
or,  Slavery  and  its  Contrasts — a  tale  of  real  education  at  the  South  will  do  much  good. 
life  It  is  said  to  be  graphic  and  truthful  Prof>  p  j.  j  Greenhough,  and  Chas. 
in  it*  incidents  and  details,  and  ought  to  L<  Fleishman,  have  commenced  the  publica- 
make  some  encroachments  upon  Uncle  Tom-  tion  in  Washington  city  of  a  new,  hand- 
<*om.  some  and  quite  important  periodical,  entitled 

We  have  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the  <4  American  Polytechnic  Journal,"  de- 
the  New-  York  Mercantile  Library  Society  for  voted  to  science,  mechanic  arts  and  agricul- 
1862.  For  the  past  year,  the  amount  of  ture.  It  will  contain  records  of  discoveries, 
receipts  was  $10,127  25,  which  is  an  in-  patent  laws  and  decisions,  agricultural  im- 
crease  of  $1,545  46  over  those  of  the  year  plements  and  general  treatises.  $3  per  an- 
previous.    There  is  at  present  a  balance  of  num. 

11,592  67  in  the  treasury.    The  report  of       We  are  indebtcd  to  the  H(m  D  ^  g 
the  Pre«dent,  Mr   George  Peckham,  repre-   mou    of  New.York,  for  a  copy  of  his  able 
^ted  the  library  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con-  rt  Reciprocal   Trade  with  the 

dition,  4,346  volumes  having  been  added  to   B£igh  ^rth  Am<£ican  Colonies. 
it  during  the  year.     This  is  an  increase       _         _ 

of  1.389  volumes   on  the  previous  year.    _  J-  °-  Donnell,   160  Camp-street,  ]\ew- 
Of  these   190  were  presented  to  the  So-   Orleans,  favors  us  with  a  copy  of  the  *' 5Twb- 

dety .    The  amount  paid  for  new  books  was   Wlfe »  "•  g*  9**£  \8eZei\  *£t0TJ  °f  the 
*554  73  reign  of  Elizabeth,   by  Paul  Peppergrass, 

We  learn  that  the  MercantUe  Library  is  £q-  author  of  Shandy  McGuire,  with  six 

about  to  be  removed  from  its  present  loca-  lUustrations.    2  vols.     He  also  furnishes 

tion  to  new  quarters,  to  be  provided  by  the  J?  fro1mlt!ie  8amc  hou8e  o( '3°}}n  Murphy  & 

CUnton  Hall  Association.    The  Astor  Place  Co,  Baltimore,  a  copy  of  the    Life    and 

Opera  House  has  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Wnttngs  of  the      Mtford  Bard," who  left 

Wilson  G.  Hunt  and  Edm.  Coffin,  two  old  *e  TO'?"*  ■"?.  Ae  £au,u  ?f .««»«" 

and  tried  friends  of  this  institution,  and  it  c.lofC,y  »«*•*  together.    Some  of  the  fu«- 

i.  their  intention  to  let  the  Association  have  tlYe  Piece8  m  the  volume  **ve  much  ment- 

it  at  the  price  they  have  paid,  which  is  con-  To  all  that  is  said  in  the  extract  which 

aiderably  less  than  the  sum  mentioned.  follows  from  a  letter  we  have  received  from 

We  are  indebted  to  Job.  R.  Tvson,  LL.D.,  a/1jeDd  and  correspondent,  upon  the  subject 
of  Philadelphia,  for  a  pamphlet'copy  of  Let-  of  Levees,  we  can  heartily  respond,  and  trust 
ters  addressed  to  him  by  Edward  D.  Mans-  that  the  suggestions  will  arouse  our  dor- 
field,  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  rail-way  eon-  m*n'?tl?T  "*to  action : 
sections  of  Philadelphia  with  the  great  West,  .  "  The  **  fc^f*  wan*  of  .the  agricultural 
and  shall  refer  to  it  hereafter.  interest,  m  the  river  states,  is  an  enhghten- 

— ,-        ,»«      ^        ,       ji        j  ed  and  efficient  levee  system.    The  State  of 

Edmund  Ruffin,  Esq.,  has  delivered  an  t^j,^  especially  is  vitally  interested  in 

address,  of "which  he .has  favored  us  with  a  thig  important  subject,  and  the  men  who  can 
copy,  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  ^  w|£  ghall  dcv\ge  and  aLm  throut,h  a 
Virginia,  on  "  th 
on  the  manners, 


agricultural   population    of   the    Southern   ^^ *         iu  %ni[e  ^^        but 

fF^Ju*  *£  IV  V  °f  ClM8  ClM8  m  which  is  so  Fearfully  jeopardized  every  year 
the  Northern  States.  ^  thc  ^^^1  overflow  of  the  Mississippi, 

The  publisher  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  will  be  hailed  in  all  time  to  come  as  public  be- 
llonks'  splendid  new  Map  of  North  America,  nefactors.  Enough  theories  have  been  spun 
upon  which  all  the  great  lines  of  public  im-  by  writers  for  the  papers  and  by  some  for 
ptovement,  dtc ,  are  marked,  and  which  is  the  review  in  relation  to  levees,  their  utility, 
the  latest  and  most  complete  map  of  the  con-  inutility,  &c.  What  we  want  is  action,  and 
tinent  to  be  obtained.  we  look  to  you  and  others  like  you,  wielding 

Dr.  Manly,  President  of  the  University  of  a  wide  influence  over  the  public  mind  to 
Alabama,  has  made  a  report  to  the  trustees  bring  about  that  action.  Your  legislature 
of  that  institution  on  the  subject  of  college  is  now  in  session — the  Governor,  I  under- 
education  and  organization,  embracing  the  stand,  (for  I  have  not  seen  his  message,) 
results  of  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  of  calls  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
an  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  lead-   subject,  and  recommends  iu  earnest  conside- 
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ration.     Now  is  the  time  to  produce  action ;  on    the    English     Church,     custom-house, 

and  the  subject,  involving  the  weightiest  in-  scenery,  writers  on  America,  manner*,  gen- 

terests  as  it  does  of  the  state — its  mighty  tility,  heraldry,  etc.,  upon  all  of  which  heads 

development — its  future  grandeur  and  glory  he  introduces  evidence  to  prove  there  it  not 

in  the  sisterhood  of  states,  is  fit  to  engage  much  we  should  desire  to  imitate.     In  the 

the  first  minds  in  the  South.    Call  them  out,  chapter  upon   English    writers,    he    incor- 

and  let  us  have  fewer  speculations  and  more  porates    elaborate    extracts    proving   their 

result*.     While  we  are  discussing  the  ques-  ignorance,  bigotry,   ingratitude   and  faUe- 

tion  of  whether  levees  will  answer  the  end  hood  of  their  account  of  oar  country.     We 

proposed,    the   States   of    Mississippi  and  could  have  wished  Mr.  Ward  had  tempered 

Arkansas  are  going  on  rapidly  with  their  his  book  a  Kttle  ;  but  really,  having  failed  in 

levees  above,  and  preparing  to  precipitate  every  other  method  of  dealing  with  the  Eng- 

the  floods  of  waters  upon  our  section — the  lish,  we  do  not  know  but  that  this  war  of  en- 

lower  section — of  the  river.      We  will  be  sive  will  have  salutary  effects.   When  stonet 

forced  to  levee  or  give  up  our  plantations,  and  are  to  be  thrown,  it  will  be  found  that  glass 

transfer  millions  of  capital  to  other  states."  houses  are  plentiful  enough  on  the  other 

The  Church  Journal—A  weekly  religious  side  of  the  oeeut. 

paper,   published    by    Pudney   &   Russell,  It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers  thi' 

New- York,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the    Southwestern    Commercial    C omentum, 

the   Protestant   Episcopal    Church   in   the  will  meet  on  6th  June  next  at  Memphis,  and 

United  States.  we  trust  that  large  delegations  will  be  in 

We   have  received  the  first  and  second  attendance  from  all  the  South  and  West 

Nos.  of  the  above,  and  must  candidly  admit  jry  We  trust   that  our  friends  who  in- 

that,   for  editorial   ability  and   mechanical  tend  ordering  the  Industrial   Resochcm 

execution,  the  paper  far  surpasses  any  of  the  wju  d0  80  without  delay,  as  the  edition  ii 

kind  that  has  ever  come  under  our  observa-  gmall,  and  we  desire  to  close  it.     As  an  eti- 

tion.      We  can  highly  recommend  it  to  our  dence  of  how  little  the  South  has  sustained 

Southern  friends  as  containing  sound  doc-  U8in  this  most  expensive  and  laborious  pub- 

trines,  and  a  vast  amount  of  information,  I i cat  ion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 

both  foreign  and  domestic.  sales  up  to  this  time,  north  of  the  Potomac, 

We  are   indebted  to  Mr.   Morris,  book-  have  been  sixfold  larger  than  at  the  Sooth, 

seller,  of  Richmond,  for  a  copy  of  a  work,  in  Indeed,  the  subscription  list  to  the  Review 

two  handsome  volumes,  entitled  History  of  is  almost  as  large  in  New- York  as  in  New- 

Virginia,  from  its  discovery  and  settlement  Orleans.  The  Industrial  Resources  embrace 

by  Europeans  to  the  present  time,  by  Robert  every  article  of  value  contained  in  the  11 

It.  Howison.     Vol.  I.  contains  the  history  of  volumes  of  the  Review,  besides  an  immense 

the  colony  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  amount  of  other  matter,  brought  down  to  the 

Vol.  II.  the  history  of  the  colony  and  of  the  first  of  January,  1853. 
state  from  1763  to  1847,  with  a  review  of  the 

present  condition  of  Virginia.  — — ~* 

Matthew  F.  Ward,  Esq.,  has  placed  us  CRE9CENT  SEEDLING  PERPETUAL. 

under  renewed  obligations,  by  the  presents-  This  is  a  new  American  seedling,  raises  by  Mr. 

tion  of  a  copy  of  a  work  lately  issued  by  him  Henry  Lawrence,  of  New-Orleans  by  rrossiM  tat 

r         ,.         rj       r  *      i  *       i   ri          «/l  *i_  British  Queen"  and  *•  Keen's'*  seedling,    n  » 

from  the  press  of  Appleton  &  Co.,  with  the  the  f^t  perpetual  strawberry  of  Urge  sise  and  frsv 

title    of    "  English   Items,   or    Microscopic  rate  quality  ever  raised.   For  six  months  this  rs* 

Views  of  England   and  Englishmen.'1     In  markable  fruit  conUnues  bearing.  ••  I  neither  cot  sff 

this  volume    Mr    Wurd  carries  the  war  into  ine  blossoms,"  wye  Mr.  L.,  "nor  sny  im  c/lhssv 

uus i  volume,  air.  vvaru  carries  trie  war  into  to  increase  its  bearing- it  is  one  continued  asp 


Africa,  and  pays  off  somewhat  in  their  own  from  the  first,  and  if  you  want  to  know  how  it 

coin  the  English,  who  have  so  consistently  aftcr  ftmr  months  fruiting,  a  friend  has  rase  (May 

and  persevering*  reviled  u.  through  their  ^^SSmST^l^i^XSSmt: 

newspaper  press,  their  literature,  and  their  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  average  being  tars*  n> 

tourists.     Though  we  think  he  often  carries  CQe8  in  circumference." 

his  warfare  into  extremes,  we  can   hardly  "lJ^J!^*iZ  TWJ2Kfr*mUJ,  exUmd  £ 

£    i   *.                         .               '            .                J  strawberry  season  in  the  North,  making  it  an  he* 

find  n  necessary   to    censure    when    con-  meiise  acquisition  to  strawberry  grower*,  and  ii 

sidering  how  abused  or  perchance  patronized  hybriditing .    The  almost  utter  impossibility  of  f*> 

our   people   constantly  are  by  the  upstart  *in*Pl*nu  alive  from  New-Orleans  will  make  this 

_„»  '  ,  r     .        ii  *u            »•■•»          j       £  kind  scarce  for  some  time.  It  has  been  ordered  frssi 

pretenders  to  all  the  gentility  and  refine-  .11  quarters,  but  very  fcw  plants  hsve  been^eeeiS 

ment  in  the  world,  who  come  among  us  as  alive. 

precious  specimens  of  the  people  we  are  to  Dr*  A**11*-  tbe  famous  strawbjeiTy.grower  si  Alsi- 

linitate  and  admire      Th#»r«  in  <rr»atn»fla  *nA  *ndri*i  D-  c »  ordered  $t5  worth,  but  saresesetf  n 

Ju!!  •     v      I      i         i \k           &re.a.tn"8  an?  "  »**ing  but  one  plmmt,  which  "  he  remarks,  ••  *» 

glory  in  England,  and  there  are  high-toned  would  not  buy."  Mr.  Pardee  of  Palmyra,  New- York, 

and  noble  men,  but  rarely  have  we  seen  any  aner  repeated  efforts  succeeded  in  saving  a  few 

among  the  English  who  visit  our  shores.  v>T2&^d!!XZ!^!?^^l*^2*j£ 

Mr.  Sard's  work  contain,  twelve  chapters,  utrSJlfa? $~  hSdrtl^  *.!*.»«* 
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ART.  I.-INDEPENDENOE    OF    OUBA. 

[Thk  subject  of  Cuba  has  certainly  interest  enough  to  warrant  us  in  inserting  the 
views  of  intelligent  contributors,  whether  in  every  respect  we  agree  with  them  or  not. 
We  are  always  disposed  to  have  every  important  subject  fairly  discussed.] — Ed. 

In  our  former  article,  published  in  the  any  power  or  individual  whatever."— 
January  number  of  the  Review,  we  ex-  By  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  had  it 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  best  position  been  agreed  upon,  the  United  States 
which  Cuba  could  occupy,  •  would  be  would  have  been  under  the  necessity,  in 
that  of  an  independent  government,  free  connection  with  the  other  two  govern- 
from  the  control  either  direct  or  indirect  ments,  of  resisting  any  attempt  on  the 
of  any  other  power.  At  the  time  that  part  of  the  people  of  Cuba  themselves 
article  was  written,  the  correspondence  to  render  their  island  independent  of  the 
between  our  government  and  other  go-  crown  .of  Spain ;  such,  in  our  opinion, 
▼ernments  concerning  Cuba,  had  not  is  the  proper  construction  of  the  proposed 
been  published,  and  the  discussion  in  treaty,  and  such  would,  beyond  all  ques- 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  relative  Hon,  tnose  two  governments  have  placed 
to  Cuban  affairs,  had  not  taken  place,  upon  it.  Even  if  our  government  had 
We  have,  however,  seen  nothing,  either  no  desire  to  come  into  possession  of  Cuba, 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  or  in  either  now  or  hereafter,  still,  we  ooula 
the  Congressional  debates,  to  cause  us  not  without  being  false  to  our  principles 
to  change  our  views  as  expressed  in  ana  duties,  permit  any  other  govern- 
that  article,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  ment  to  interfere  in  a  contest  between 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  them.  There  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  Spanish  go- 
seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  vernment ;  much  less  could  we  ourselves 
to  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  become  a  party  to  any  such  interference 
by  our  government  in  rejecting  the  pro-  with  a  view  to  continue  the  dominion  of 
posals  made  by  the  governments  of  Spain  over  Cuba. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  a  triparte  Independently  of  the  fact  that  it  may, 
convention  in  reference  to  Cuba.  This  at  some  future  time,  under  a  different 
act  of  our  government,  doubtless,  meets  set  of  circumstances  from  those  now  ex- 
with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  whole  isting,  become  necessary  for  the  United 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  pro-  States,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  to  acquire 
position  of  these  two  governments  was  Cuba,  the  objectionable  feature  we  have 
not  merely  that  neither  Great  Britain,  just  alluded  to  would  have  been  suffi- 
France,  nor  the  United  States,  should  cient  to  cause  our  government  to  refuse 
either  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  obtain  to  enter  into  any  such  treaty  as  the  one 
possession  of  Cuba ;  but  it  went  further,  proposed.  Whether  we  shall  acquire 
and  required  those  governments  to  "bina  Cuba  or  not;  or,  if  we  do,  at  what  time, 
themselves  to  discountenance  all  such  and  upon  what  terms,  are  questions 
attempts  to  that  effect^  on  the  part  of  solely  between  Spain,  Cuba,  and  the 
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United  States,  and  in  which  we  cannot  people  of  Cuba  are  contented  with  it,  or 

recognize  the  right  of  any  other  govern-  are  unwilling  to  make  an  attempt  to 

ments  to  interfere.     However  they  may  throw  it  off,  it  is   not  our  business,  if 

view  it>  it  seems  to  us  too  clear  to  admit  they  do  not  wish  freedom,  to  interfere  in 

of  discussion,  that  both  Great  Britain  the    regulations  of  other  governments, 

and  France  would  be  benefited  by  the  under  the  pretext  of  giving  liberty  to  the 

annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  oppressed.     If  we  may  judge  from  the 

The  commercial  advantages  which  they  history  of  the  past  expeditions,  we  hare 

would  enjoy  with  Cuba,  would  then  be  every  reason   to  believe  the  people  of 

much  greater  than  they  are  at  this  time.  Cuba  have  very  little   sympathy  with 

The  development  of  the  resources  of  those  who  go  there  for  the  purpose  of 

Cuba    and  the    increased    productions  enabling  them  to  throw  off  the  dominkn 

consequent  upon  its  annexation  to  this  of   Spain.    If   they  are   not  contented 

country,  would  greatly  benefit  all  the  with  their  burdens,  they  at  least  seem 

commercial  nations  of  the  earth,   and  not  to  have  energy  and  spirit  enough  to 

scarcely  any  more  than   Great  Britain  cause  them  to  make  an  attempt  to  get 

'  and  France.    The  burdens  which  are  clear  of  them.    How  long  this  state  of 

now  placed  upon  Cuban  industry  are  a  things  will  continue,   we  cannot  say. 

serious  detriment  to  the  whole  coramer-  Unless,  however,  the    Spanish  govern- 

cial  world,  and  the  removal  of  these  bur-  ment  shall  greatly  change  its  policy  in 

dens,  which  would  be  the  sure  result  of  the  reference  to  Cuba,  we  cannot  behere 

annexation  of  that  island  to  the  United  she  will  lone  continue  to  hold  fominioo 

States,  would  operate  as  a  blessing  to  all  over  that  island.     Will    she    do  this? 

nations.    For  these  reasons  we  cannot  That  is  the  question.     But  even  if  sht 

see  why  either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  change  her  policy,  will  she  not 

should  oppose  the  purchase  of  Cuba  by  sooner  or  later  find  it  to  be  her  interest 

the  United  States.    But  in  determining  to  abandon  her  American  colonies,  01 

whether  it  would  be  good  policy  in  our  account  of  its  being   more    expenshs 

government  to  acquire  Cuba,  there  are  than  profitable  to  retain  them  I     Wooli 

other  things  to  be  considered  besides  the  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  her,  eves 

effect  of  that  measure  upon  England  now,  to  establish  the  independence  of 

and  France.    We  are  to  consider  whe-  Cuba^  than  to  hold  it  as  a  colony  ?  Gnst 

ther   we  would  ourselves  be  benefited,  Britain,  it  is  universally  admitted,  hn 

and  whether  such  an  acquisition  can  be  been    more   benefited  by  the   United 

honorably  and  safely  made.    We  think  States  as  an  independent  governM*, 

we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  than  she  would  have  been  T>y  contbfr 

almost  entire  public  sentiment  of  the  ing  them  as  colonies.     We   believe  tks 

United  States  is  against  any  other  than  time  is  rapidly   approaching  when  tH 

a  fair  and  honorable  acquisition  of  Cuba,  the  European  governments  will  find  *(• 

no  matter  how  desirable  that  acquisition  be  their  true  policy,  to  abandon  all  their 

may  be.     Such  are  the  views  which  the  colonial  possessions  on   this  contffi*4 

debates  in  Congress  and  the  diplomatic  and  to  permit  them  to  become  infoptsjl- 

correspondence  of  our  government  show  ent.  We  are  satisfied  that  Great  Brits* 

to  be  the  prevailing  public    sentiment  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  permit- 

of    the    country.      Hostile  expeditions  ing  Canada  to  dissolve  her  political  cofr 

against  the  Island  of  Cuba,  made  with  a  nection  with  the   British  eovenusM 

view  of  wresting  it  from*  the  crown   of  and  to  become  an  independent  nation. 

Spain,  do  not  meet  with  the  sanction  There  may  be,  and  perhaps  are,  retse* 

either  of  the  government  or  people  of  for  the    establishment    of  colonies  by 

the  United  States.  Great  Britain  and  other  European  *> 

Many  of  our  statesmen  anxiously  de-  tions,  but  when  these  colonies  are  finsjf 

sire  Cuba,  and  are  willing,  as  they  them-  established,  and  become  able  to  mimtr* 

selves  say,  to  give  an  extravagant  price  a  separate  and  independent  existence, 

for  it;  but  there  are  none  of  any  charac-  then  the  mother  country,  no  less  than  d* 

ter  who  wish  to  violate  our  treaty  stipu-  colonies,  will  be  benefited  by  recogn* 

lations,  and  to  obtain  it  by  unfair,  clan-  ing  and  securing  that  independence, 
destine,  and  violent  means.    There  is       One  of  the  main  objects  of  colonu* 

bot  little  doubt  that  the  present  govern-  tion  is  the  extension  of  commerce,  kt, 

ment  of  Cuba  is  one  of  the  worst  and  by  the  establishment  of  foreign  colonic 

most  oppressive  in  existence;  yet,  if  the  the  mother  country  not  only  finds  tf 
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outlet  for  a  portion  of  its  surplus  popu-  pie  of  the  United  States  are  not  provoked 
lation.  but  also  enlarges  its  commerce  into  a  war  with  Spain,  they  will  not  at- 
and  extends  its  trade.  But  when,  in  the  tempt  to  get  Cuba  except  by  purchase; 
course  of  time,  it  is  ascertained  that  even  if  they  do  that  of  which  we  have 
these  objects  will  be  better  accomplish-  many  doubts ;  but  if  a  war  should  take 
ed  by  recognizing  the  independence  of  place  between  Spain  and  the  United 
the  colonies,  and  permitting  them  to  States,  those  in  tnis  country  who  now 
establish  a  government  of  their  own,  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  acquire 
then  any  wise  government  will  pursue  Cuba  in  any  manner,  could  not  prevent 
this  course.  After  the  colonies  become  its  acquisition,  even  if  they  did  not 
independent  nations,  they  will  naturally,  themselves  become  convinced  that,  with 
on  account  of  their  sympathies  with  the  all  its  evils,  acquisition  was  our  only 
mother  country,  be  more  apt  to  trade  alternative.  If  then  Spain  wished  to 
with  her  than  with  any  other  nation :  prevent  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
if  she  has  pursued  a  wise,  liberal,  ana  United  States,  she  would  do  well  not  to 
just  course  towards  them.  This  is  owing  bring  on  a  war  with  the  United  States  j 
to  the  fact,  that,  though  they  be  different  for  we  are  satisfied  that  our  government 
governments,  they  are  similar  to  each  will  not  engage  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
other  in  tastes,  feelings,  laws,  institutions,  unless  the  war  is  provoked  by  her. 
and  race,  and,  although  two  nations,  they  This  government  is  not  so  lost  to  all 
will  be  in  many  respects  one  people,  high  and  honorable  feelings  as  to  engage 
We,  therefore,  believe  that  many  of  the  in  a  war  with  Spain  merely  to  gratify 
European  governments  will  eventually  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  giving 
give  up  most,  if  not  all  of  their  colonial  liberty  to  the  oppressed,  wish  to  make  a 
possessions,  rinding  the  expenses  of  conquest  of  Cuba;  but  Spain  may,  by 
maintaining  them  greater  than  the  profits  her  own  rash  and  imprudent  course, 
derived  from  them  as  colonies.  Such,  force  this  government  to  take  up  arms 
we  think,  is  even  now  the  position  of  in  defence  of  her  honor,  and  the  rights 
8pain  in   reference  to  Cuba.    The  ex-  of  her  citizens. 

pense  of  the  large  naval  and  military  In  that  event  we  consider  the  annexa- 
eetablishments,  which  Spain  finds  it  tion  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  as  a 
necessary  to  keep  in  Cuba,  together  with  sure  result  But  this  is  not  the  only  way 
the  other  expenses  incident  to  the  go-  in  which  the  same  effect  may  be  pro- 
Yernment  of  the  island,  are  now,  per-  duced.  Should  Great  Britain,  or  France, 
haps,  almost  as  great  as  the  revenues  attempt  to  intercept  any  citizens  of  the 
derived  from  the  island.  Were  Cuba  United  States,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
independent,  all  this  heavy  expenditure  be  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
would  be  dispensed  with,  and  ner  com-  Cuba,  the  result  would  be  war.  For  our 
merce  with  Spain,  as  well  as  with  other  government  cannot  and  will  not  permit 
nations,  would  be  greatly  increased.  Great  Britain  and  France  to  take  upon 
The  people  of  Cuba,  being  of  Spanish  themselves  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
origin,  would  naturally  prefer  trading  with  authorities  in  Cuba  against  expeditions 
Spain,  rather  than  with  any  other  nation,  from  this  country.  Those  who  engage 
it  she  would  pursue  a  liberal  course  in  such  expeditions,  become  liable  to 
towards  them,  and  would  permit  them  their  own  government,  and  the  govern- 
to  become  independent  Spain  seems  ment  of  Spain.  If  they  fail,  they  will 
to  feel  that  her  bold  upon  Cuba  is  very  pre-  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own 
various,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  misconduct;  but  uiey  are  in  no  sense 
of  the  harsh  and  stringent  measures  responsible  to  the  governments  of  Great 
adopted  by  her  in  reference  to  that  Britain  and  France.  These  governments 
island.  But  the  measures  which  she  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them  in 
adopts  are  the  very  ones  most  likely  to  any  way,  and  if  they  do  so,  it  would  be 
produce  the  result  which  she  seems  so  a  just  cause  of  offence  to  our  govern- 
much  to  dread.  She  may,  by  her  own  ment.  By  some  such  interference  as 
imprudent  course,  provoke  a  war  with  this,  war  may  be  produced  between  the 
the  United  States ;  and  if  she  does,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  or 
inevitable  result  of  that  war  will  be  not  France ;  and  the  result  of  that  war 
only  the  loss  of  Cuba  without  any  com-  would,  we  think,  be  the  conquest  of  Cu- 
pensation,  but  the  annexation  of  that  ba,  by  the  United  States,  and  its  incor- 
uland  to  the  United  States.    If  the  peo-  poration  into  our  Union.     The  at-all- 
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hazards  advocates  of  Cuban  annexation  snch  would  not  be  the  result,  she  would, 
in  this  country,  are  aware  that  such  re-  we  believe,  be  wining  before  long  to  see 
suits  would  follow  a  war  between  the  Cuba  independent. 
United  States  and  any  of  the  great  This  is,  m  onr  opinion,  the  best  posi- 
maritime  powers ;  and,  therefore,  they  tion  that  she  could  occupy  ;  and  were 
are  not  at  all  unwilling  to  see  such  a  war  she  now  an  independent  government, 
commenced.  we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  as 

What  the  consequences  of  such  a  war  much  danger  of  her  annexation  to  the 
would  be  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  do  United  States,  as  there  is  under  existing 
not  think  it  very  difficult  to  foresee.  Its  circumstances.  Many  of  the  arguments 
commerce  would  be  seriously  injured,  in  favor  of  annexation  would  then  be 
and  its  value,  as  a  producing  country,  removed.  She  would  then  be  in  no  dan- 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  If  we  ger  of  being  transferred  by  Spain  to  any 
should  then  gain  Cuba,  as  we  believe  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  to  pre- 
would  be  the  case,  we  would  have  to  vent  which,  many  of  our  people  wish 
take  it  stript  of  its  wealth,  and  deprived  our  government  to  acquire  her  imraedi- 
of  much  oi  its  present  value.  ately.    There  would  then  be  no  danger 

Cuba,  as  she  now  is,  contributes  much  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,   any  European  power,  growing  out  of  an 
Our  imports  into  Cuba  amount  to  more    attempt  to  free  Cuba  from  the  dominion 
than  $8,000,000  per  annum,  and  our  ex-   of  Spain.    The    institution   of  slavery 
ports  from  that  country  amount  to  be-  would  then  be  under  the  control  of  the 
tween  thirteen  and  seventeen  millions.   Cubans  themselves,  without  the  danger  of 
These  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the   foreign  interference,  and  thus  one  great 
Spanish  government  would   reduce  its   cause  of  apprehension  to  the  people  of 
rates  of  duties,  and  would  give   to  the  the  southern  states  woold  be  removed, 
people  of   Cuba  a  milder  and  a  more   The  slave  trade  would   be  effectually 
just  government,  but  would  be   in  a   abolished,  and  many  of  the  harsh  and 
great  degree  destroyed  in  the  event  of  a   forbidding  features  which  now  charac- 
war  for  the  acquisition  of  that  island,   terize  slavery  there  would  cease,  and  it 
If  Spain  would  give  to  Cuba  a  good  go-   would  assume  more  of  the  humane  and 
vernment,  or  if  Cuba  were  independent,   domestic  features  of  that  institution. as 
the  United  States  then  would  enjoy  most,   it  exists  in  the  southern    states  of  thif 
if  not  all,  the  commercial  advantages    Union.    The  commanding  military  posH 
that  could  be  obtained  by  its  annexation   tion  of  the  island  would  not  then  endas* 
to  this  country.    Not  only  would  the   ger  any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
United  States  be  benefited  by  a  change    commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    This 
in  the  policy  of  Spain  towards  Cuba,  but  gateway  of  the  Gulf  would  be  open  to 
so  would  also  Great  Britain  and  France,   all  nations,  and  thus  the   rivalries  anil 
We,  therefore,  think  that  those  nations,  jealousies  of  the  great  maritime  nation? 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  form  a  treaty   on  account  of  Cuba  would  be  at  an  end 
with  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose       If   Cuba^  can  remain    safely  in  the 
of  securing  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the   hands  of  Spain  without  endangering the 
island  of  Cuba,  would  be  better  engaged   peace  of  the  world,  she  can  much  mate 
in  using  their  efforts  to  induce  the  Span-  safely  be    independent,    enjoying  the 
ish  government  to  change  its  policy  to-    friendship  of  all  nations,  opening  her 
wards  Cuba,  or  to  permit  it  to  become  ports  alike  to  all,  and  enabling  them  to 
independent.    They  would  thus  be  more    reap  the  rich  rewards  of  an  extensrft 
wisely  and  properly  employed  than  in   commerce  with  her.     Were  Cuba  inde- 
issuing  orders  to  their  naval  officers  to  pendent,  there  would  then  be  no  pretext 
protect  Cuba  from  hostile  expeditions  or  in   for    hostile    expeditions    against  thu 
proposing  tripartite  conventions  in  refer-  island,  under  the  disguise  of  wishing  t» 
ence  to  Cuba.  Spain  would  doubtless  be  give  liberty  to  the  oppressed,  and  eonse- 
much  more  willing  to  see  Cuba  indepen-   quently  the  peace  of  the  world  wooM 
dent,  than  to  see   her  annexed  to  the   not  then,  as  it  is  now.  be  endangered  by 
United  States ;  and  one  great  objection   such  expeditions,  and  thus  many  of  the 
she  has  to  the  acknowledgment  of  her  delicate  questions  which  are  likely  to 
independence  is  the  fear  that  she  would   arise     between     the      great    mantim* 
in  that  event  enter  into  the  American   powers,  in    reference    to    Cuba,  wooU 
Union.     If  she  could   be  assured  that   t>e  settled. 
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Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  words  of  wisdom  part  of  our  own  country.  If  tour  object 
should  never  be  forgotten,  said  u  We  have  is  to  acquire  territory,  to  furnish  homes 
now  most  of  the  commercial  advantages  for  our  growing  population,  we  had  much 
without  the  expense  of  administering  better  acquire  a  portion  of  Mexico  than 
the  government"  If  this  is  the  case  Cuba.  The  objection  to  the  acquisition  of 
with  Cuba,  as  at  present  governed,  how  Cuba,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
much  better  would  it  be  if  she  were  in-  settled  by  a  population  differing  from  us 
dependent.  We  would  then  have  all  the  in  race,  institutions,  laws,  religion,  man- 
commercial  advantages  without  the  ners,  habits  and  feelings,  is  insuperable, 
danger  and  expense  of  administering  the  It  may  be,  and  has  been  said,  that  if  we 

fovernrnent  We  cannot  see  any  possi-  owned  the  island  it  would  soon  be  A  mo- 
le advantage  that  we  would  have  from  ricanized.  We  ask,  is  this  reasonable  I 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,  that  we  would  If  there  were  only  a  few  there  of  the 
not  have  from  its  being  independent. —  Spanish  race,  this  might  be  the  case; 
The  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  annexa-  but  we  think  it  idle  to  talk  ot  American- 
tion  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We  izing  an  island  having  a  population  of 
are  told  that  we  must  get  possession  of  600,000  Spaniards,  or  descendants  of 
that  island,  to  keep  the  gateway  of  the  Spaniards,  upon  an  area  less  than  that 
gulf  from  being  closed,  and  our  com-  ot  either  Tennessee,  Alabama,  or  any  of 
merce  seriously  injured  However  this  the  southern  states.  The  fact  is,  that 
may  have  been  formerly,  that  danger  is  but  few  of  our  people  comparatively 
now  removed.  Great  Britain  and  France  would  go  to  Cuba  to  live,  even  if  it  were 
both  disclaim  any  intention  to  acquire  a  part  of  this  confederacy;  since  so 
Cuba;  and  they  both  well  know,  that  many  of  our  states  and  territories  furnish 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  lead  to  so  many  more  inducements  and  advan- 
a  war  with  this  country.  tages  to  those  desirous  to  emigrate,  than 

Again,  we  are  told  that  our  revenues  Cuba  would.    That  island  would  remain, 

-would    be  increased  by  annexation. —  as  now,  Spanish  in  its  population  and 

This  may  be  true,  but  still  it  furnishes  Spanish  in  its  character. 
no  argument  in  favor  of  that  measure.       The  situation  of  Cuba  is  not  similar  to 

Our  revenues  are    already  sufficiently  that  of  Louisiana  when  we  purchased  it 

large,  and  there  is  more  danger  of  our  There  were  but  few  French  or  Spanish 

having  too  much  money  in  the  treasury,  inhabitants  in  that  territory  when  it  was 

than  there  is  of  having  too  little.    A  purchased,  and  the  area  of  Louisiana  was 

surplus  revenue  is  a  much  greater  injury  much  greater  than  that  of  Cuba.      1% 

than  benefit    This  is  upon  the  supposi-  1810,  several  years  after  the  purchase, 

lion  that  we  are  to  get  Cuba  without  any  there  were  less  than   100.000  inhabit- 

internal    or   external  difficulties:    and  ants  in  Louisiana,  and  there  are  more 

even  then,  we  do  not  see  that  we  are  to  than  1,000,000  in  Cuba.     Even  at  this 

be  so  much  benefited;  but  if  we  are  to  time  Louisiana  has  only  about  half  the 

get  it  at  the  end  of  a  war,   then  there  population  of  Cuba  upon  a  much  larger 

would  be  no  danger  of  a  surplus  re-  extent  of  territory.    The  cases,  therefore, 

venue.  are  not  similar.    The  annexation  of  Cuba 

It  is  sometimes  said  the  South  will  be  would  not  restore  the  numerical  strength 

strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  of  the  South  in  the  Union,  because  even 

This  is  a  fatal  mistake.    That  island  has  after  its  acquisition    the  North  would 

now  a  population  consisting  of  600,000  have  a  large  majority  in  Congress ;  and 

whites,  400,000  slaves,  and  over  200,000  when  we  reflect  that  the  annexation  of 

free  blaeks,  upon  an  area  much  smaller  Cuba  would  be  made  a  pretext,  on  the 

than  many  of  our  southern  states.   There  part  of  the  North,  for  annexing  Canada 

is  more  land  in  cultivation  in  Cuba,  in  and  other  free  territories,  ought  not  the 

proportion  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  ter-  South  to  take  care  not  to  furnish  the  ex- 

ritory,  than  there  is  in  the    southern  cuse?     With  what  grace  can  those  in  the 

states  of  this  Republic.     The  natural  in-  South,  who  advocate  the  annexation  of 

crease  of  the  present  population  of  Cuba  Cuba,  oppose  the  proposition  which  will 

will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  in  that  certainly  be  made  to  annex  Canada? 

island.      Those  of  our  citizens  who  wish  The  same  or  similar  arguments  will  be 

cheap  lands  would  greatly  prefer  going  made  in  favor  of  annexing  Canada  that 

to   our     western  states   and   territories,  are  now  made  in  regard  to  Cuba.  We  will 

than  going  to  Cuba,  even  if  it  were  a  find  it  as  easy  to  get  Canada,  whether  by 
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purchase,  conquest,  or  any  other  means,  ingthe  island  at  present,  all  of  which  has 
as  to  get  Cuba.  Great  Britain  would  be  to  be  borne  by  the  Cubans.  There  is  their 
as  willing  to  surrender  Canada  as  Spain  no  reason  why  Cuba  may  not  maintain 
will  Cuba,  and  a  war  for  Cuba  will  lead  to  an  independent  existence  unless  it  arise 
a  war  for  Canada.  Great  Britain  would,  from  the  character  of  her  population.  If 
in  all  probability,  as  soon  see  Canada  no  other  than  a  despotic  gorerament  is 
annexed  to  this  country  as  to  see  Cuba,  suitable  to  that  people,  then  they  ought 
and  would  be  as  apt  to  resist  by  force  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  Spain; 
the  one  as  the  other.  Canada  will  be-  but  if  this  is  not  the  case?  then  they 
come  independent  as  soon  as  Cuba,  and  may  maintain  a  separate  existence.  In 
will  be  as  apt  to  apply  for  admission  neither  case  is  there  any  necessity  for 
into  our  Union.  We  believe  the  time  is  annexing  her  to  the  United  States.  We 
ooming  when,  if  no  violent  means  are  trust  that  the  people  will  be  found  capa- 
resorted  to.  Great  Britain  aud  Spain  will  ble  of  self-government  for  we  think  the 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  both  time  is  coming  when  tney  will  have  to 
Canada  and  Cuba,  ana  in  any  event  the  make  the  experiment  We  hope  Cuba 
acquisition  of  Cuba  would  lead  most  cer-  will  either  remain  a  colony  of  Spain  or 
tainly  to  that  of  Canada.  Let  the  South,  become  independent.  We  are  not  one 
then,  unless  it  desires  the  annexation  of  of  those  who  think  that  national  pro- 
Canada,  oppose  also  the  acquisition  of  gress  consists  alone  in  accessions  of 
Cuba.  We  do  not  say  but  that  a  state  territory.  The  proper  improvement  of 
of  things  might  arise  when  it  would  be  that  which  we  now  possess  is  of  more 
necessary  for  us  to  take  both,  but  such  is  importance  than  unlimited  extension, 
not  now  the  case ;  that  "  overruling  ne-  Commerce  and  not  conquest  is  our  tree 
oessity"  is  not  now  upon  us.  What  then  policy.  In  this  article  we  have  not  al- 
b  to  become  of  Cuba  ?  Let  her  remain  luded  to  the  proposition  made  by  our  go- 
in  the  hands  of  Spain  or  become  inde-  vernment  in  1848  for  the  purchase  of 
pendent.  We  are  aware  the  opinion  has  Cuba.  Reasons  then  existed,  or  were 
been  expressed,  that  Cuba  cannot  exist  thought  to  exist,  making  it  our  duty  to 
as  an  independent  government.  Why  acquire  it  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
not?  Cuba  has  all  the  elements  neces-  hands  of  the  British  government.  That 
sary  for  a  separate  and  independent  ex-  is  not  now  the  case.  That  danger  hat 
istence.  Her  wealth  and  population  are  passed.  The  reasons  that  then  existed 
sufficient ;  her  population  amounts  to  do  not  exist  at  this  time ;  circumstance! 
4snore  than  1,200,000,  her  exports  amount  have  materially  changed ;  and  what 
to  about  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  might  have  been  a  wise  and  prudent  pro- 
and  her  imports  to  something  more,  position  at  that  time  might  be  unwiss 
Why  then  can  she  not  maintain  an  in-  now.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  purchasing 
dependent  existence?  Are  her  people  Cuba  from  Spain.  She  will  not  sell  it  to 
incapable  of  self-government  %  Surely  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  thatshs 
those  who  are  such  warm  advocates  for  would  rather  permit  it  to  become  iads- 
Cuban  emancipation  do  not  think  so,  pendent  than  sell  it  to  ua  for  a  hundred 
else  they  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  free  millions^  because  she  would  retain  bet 
them  from  oppression.  They  certainly  trade  with  that  island  as  an  indepen* 
would  not  wish  to  incorporate  into  our  dent  nation,  which  she  would  lose  in  tho 
Union  a  people  incapable  of  self-govern-  event  of  its  annexation  to  this  countrj. 
ment.  If  they  are  capable  of  self-govern-  We  therefore  think  it  would  be  the  trot 
ment,  they  can  maintain  a  separate  policy  of  our  government)  as  well  as  of 
existence  as  a  nation,  for  it  will  be  the  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
interest  and  policy  or  all  the  great  mari-  France,  to  use  their  efforts  to  prevail  on 
time  powers  to  maintain  her  independ-  Spain  either  to  modify  her  policy  towards 
ence.  Her  expenses  will  not  be  by  any  Cuba  or  to  establish  its  independence, 
means  so  great  as  the  expense  of  govern- 
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The  inland  commerce  of  our  country  no  great  deficit  is  suffered  on  either 'side, 
has  attained  such  immensity  of  import-  We  merely  mention  these  natural  phe- 
ance,  as  to  occupy  much  of  the  attention  nomena,  as  typical  of  other  features  of 
of  the  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  far-seeing  this  most  interesting  section  of  country, 
capitalists,  statesmen,  and  merchants  of  It  is  well  known  that  the  two  great 
the  day.  And  yet,  this  commerce  is  ge-  combinations  of  water  here  alluded  to 
nerally  but  very  badly  appreciated,  very  drain  the  whole  extended  country  be- 
imperfectly  understood,  and  its  import-  tween  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the 
ance  greatly  underrated  by  the  vast  ma-  east>  and  the  Rocky  range  on  the  west ; 
jority  of  those  who  would  wish  to  be  that  portion  of  it  drained  by  the  Missis- 
classed  with  one  or  the  other  of  those  sippi  and  its  tributaries  being  familiarly 
coteries  just  mentioned.  It  may  be  well  known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  and 
understood  that  the  great  chain  of  Ame-  that  bordering  the  lakes  and  tne  St. 
rican  lakes  have  their  natural  outlet  Lawrence,  as  the  great  St.  Lawrence 
through  the  river  and  gulf  of  the  St.  basin.  And  it  is  also  a  fact,  with  which 
Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic.  And  it  is  geographers  are  quite  familiar,  that  so 
no  less  a  fact  of  general  appreciation,  continuous  and  uninterrupted  is  the  Al- 
that  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Cum-  leghany  chain,  that  these  channels  are 
berland,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  the  only  navigable  outlets  for  the  pro- 
Rock  Island,  Fever  and  Des  Moines  ri-  ducts  of  the  valley  and  basin  to  the  sea- 
vera,  with  many  others,  are  tributaries  board.  But  we  have  already  said  that 
to  the  great  Mississippi,  through  whose  no  very  perceptible  elevation  of  the 
channel  these  waters  find  their  way  to  earth  marked  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — more  than  four  the  sources  of  the  rivers  and  those  of  the 
thousand  miles  distant  from  the  outlet  of  lakes ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  at  the  Gulf  of  this  fact,  and  its  consequent,  the  inter- 
St  Lawrence.  But  it  may  not  be  a  changing  of  the  waters  of  the  two,  were 
matter  of  such  general  knowledge,  that  designed  to  lead  to  that  artificial  union 
the  sources  of  these  respective  brains  of  these  waters  for  commercial  purposes 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Missis-  which  has  already  taken  place  at  vari- 
sippi,  in  the  States  of  New-York,  Penn-  ous  points.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  waters  taking  the  opposite  of  their 
Wisconsin,  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  natural  course,  in  obedience  to  some 
intimate  association,  with  their  branches  freak  of  nature,  so  in  consequence  of 
interlocking  each  other.  Indeed  the  di-  slight  changes  in  the  markets,  or  the 
Tiding  line  of  the  watersheds  in  these  prices  of  freights,  we  observe  the  pro- 
states is  so  slightly  marked  by  nature  in  ducts  of  the  earth  seek  a  northern  or 
the  physical  construction  of  the  face  of  southern  outlet  to  the  seaboard.  The  re- 
the  country,  that  it  is  not  un frequently  suit  is  a  blending  by  one  common  chan- 
the  case,  when  the  spring  opens  amid  nel  of  the  two  great  arteries  of  com- 
frequent  rains,  melting  snows,  and  dis-  merce  which  drain  the  basin  and  valley 
embodied  springs  of  the  earth,  ejecting  of  their  rich  and  varied  products,  and 
their  contents  at  the  bidding  of  the  de-  through  which  they  are  in  turn  supplied 
parting  frost,  causing  temporary  freshets,  with  those  necessaries  and  luxuries 
to  see  their  waters  unite  in  harmony  and  which  are  received  in  exchange. 
flow  to  the  lakes  sometimes,  and  at  others  This  continuous  channel  forms  a  vast 
to  the  rivers,  as  the  attraction  may,  for  the  road- way,  open  to  the  common  use  of 
time  being,  prove  strongest.  By  this  all,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of 
operation  the  southern  gulf  is  robbed,  at  Mexico;  and  this  stupendous  highway, 
times,  of  a  portion  of  the  waters  appa-  with  its  numerous  branches,  outlets  and 
rently  designed  for  it;  and  again,  the  tributaries,  is  the  theatre  of  the  great 
northern  one  is  made  to  suffer  a  similar  bulk  of  our  internal  commerce.  It  is  no 
depredation.     But  in  the  end  probably  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into 

a  history  of  this   inland  commerce,  or 
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desire  it,  by  rearing  to  the  last  fire  or  six  number*  evidence  before  our  eyes,  to  convince  us 

o/tfa*  Renew.  of  the  rapidity  of  the  one,  and  the  im- 
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mensity  of  the  other;  and  the  Atlantic  to  be  under  tribute  to  Michigan  in  pass- 
cities  are  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  in-  ing  this  rapid.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
crease  of  wealth  enuring  from  the  therefore,  that  as  the  general  govern- 
trade  occasioned  by  it.  ment  is  to  stand  the  expense,  it  had  not 

The  end  of  this  article  will  be  an-  made  the  improvement  on  its  own  ac- 
swered  by  an  examination  of  the  face  count,  and  retained  it  under  its  own  con- 
of  the  country,  and  the  several  routes,  trol.  The  Canadian  government  have 
artificial  as  well  as  natural,  leading  to  also  the  route  surveyed  on  the  Canada 
the  seaboard,  with  a  brief  comparative  side  for  a  canal,  and  will  probably  pro- 
synopsis  of  their  business,  which  may  ceed  at  once  to  construct  one  of  the  larg- 
serve  to  show  in  some  degree  their  rela-  est  capacity.  The  engineer  recom- 
tive  importance.  mends  that  the  locks  be  350  feet  long  in 

The  area  of  country  embraced  in  the  the  chamber,  66  feet  in  breadth,  and  10 
interior  valley  and  basin  has  something  feet  in  depth  to  the  sills.  Locks  of 
over  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  smaller  dimensions  than  the  above  would 
with  a  population  in  1850  of  upwards  of  prove  of  little  use  five  or  ten  years 
thirteen  millions  people,  or  about  four-  nonce;  and  if  Michigan  is  not  soon 
teen  to  the  square  mile.  The  land  is  awake  to  the  importance  of  her  respon- 
nearly  all  of  the  most  rich  and  fertile  na-  sibility  in  this  matter,  Canada  will  have 
ture,  susceptible  of  a  very  high  state  of  a  better  channel  the  more  speedily  corn- 
cultivation.  The  face  of  that  portion  of  pleted.  There  is  at  present  little  freight 
the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi  passing  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  lower 
is  nearly  level,  causing  very  few  rapids  lakes,  owing  to  those  obstructions,  but 
in  that  stream  or  its  tributaries  sufficiently  the  Lake  Superior  country  is  rich  in 
difficult  to  render  serious  obstructions  to  mines  of  iron  and  copper  of  the  best 
navigation.  The  surface  of  the  river  for  quality  in  the  known  world,  needing 
miles  north  of  the  gulf^  is  above  the  sur-  only  the  improvement  contemplated  to 
rounding  country,  which  is  only  kept  make  them  available, 
from  inundation  by  a  sort  of  embank-  Passing  down  Lake  Huron  and  Si 
ment.  These  features,  of  course,  render  Clair  River,  its  outlet,  we  reach  Lake 
the  whole  section  peculiar  in  its  adapta-  St.  Clair,  which  is  a  shoal  water  and 
tion  to  the  construction  of  railways  from  threaded  with  an  exceedingly  narrow 
the  river  back  to  the  interior,  at  a  tri-  and  circuitous  channel,  carrying  from 
fling  cost.  eight  to  nine  feet  of  water.     Though 

That  division  of  the  above  area,  known  not  an  interruption  to  the  navigation 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  or  lake  coun-  of  the  Lakes,  the  St.  Clair  flats  are 
try,  is  slightly  different  in  its  con  forma-  a  serious  obstruction,  at  times,  always 
tion,  having  in  some  parts  a  rolling  sur-  requiring  skilful  pilots,  daylight^  and 
face,  in  others  prairie,  and  in  a  few  in-  vessels  of  light  draft  to  pass  them  in 
stances  mountainous,  but  all  bearing  a  safety  without  lighting.  The  next  im* 
rich  soil,  which  yields  a  bountiful  return  pediment  to  lake  navigation  is  the  Falli 
for  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  The  of  Niagara  between  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
first  interruption  to  navigation  in  the  lake  tario.  The  fall  here  is  nearly  three 
chain,  commencing  at  the  western  ex-  hundred  feet ;  and  together  with  tome 
tremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  passing  rapids  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  a 
eastward,  is  presented  by  the  Falls  in  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New- 
St.  Marie  River  at  the  Sault.  A  canal  is  York  to  secure  a  connection  with  the  in- 
about  to  be  constructed  around  these  ra-  terior,  led  to  the  projection  and  constroc- 
pids  with  sufficient  capacity  to  pass  the  tion  of  the  Erie  canal,  connecting  the 
largest  lake  craft.  It  will  be  about  one  waters  of  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  with 
mile  in  length,  and  must  have  a  lift  of  those  oi  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  and 
lockage  equal  to  about  nineteen  feet.  It  forming  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  Atlan- 
will  cost  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.       tic  for  the  Upper  Lakes.     The  opening 

Land  has  been  appropriated  by  the  of  this  new  outlet  was  soon  followed  by 
general  government  of  the  United  States,  the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal,  on 
to  aid  the  State  of  Michigan  in  building  the  part  of9  the  Canadian  government, 
this  work.  Should  this  state  proceed  to  through  Canada,  in  order  to  admit  the 
construct  the  canal,  however,  it  will  passage  of  vessels  from  Lake  Erie  to 
still  be  a  state  work,  connecting  United  Ontario,  and  secure  the  lake  commerce 
States  waters,  so  that  vessels  sailing  un-  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  St.  Lawrence 
der  United  States  protection  will  have   canals  around  the  rapids  in  that  rivet 
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were  also  constructed  by  the  same  go-  the  transportation  of  heavy  and  bulky 

vernment,  to  give  free  passage  to  vessels  articles  of  produce  railways  bear  a  very 

to  Montreal.  Quebec   and  the  Ocean,  insignificant  comparison  to  canals,  even 

The  State  ot  New-York,  upon  the  com-  when  constructed  on  easy  grades,  and 

pletion  of  the  Welland,  constructed  the  the  disparity  is  manifold  greater  on  such 

Oswego  Canal  in  order  to  reach  the  trade  a  road  as  the  Portage  Railway  in  Pensyl- 

of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Charaplain  Ca-  vania  over  the  mountains.     This,  how- 

nal  was  also  constructed  to  compass  the  ever,  is  the  third  water  outlet  to  the  At- 

commerce  of  the  Lake  Champlain  and  lantic.     We  have  compiled  some  statis- 

direct  it  to  the  Hudson  and  New- York,  tics  of  these  different  routes  of  trade  from 

The  Canadians  also  connected  St.  the  great  interior  which  we  will  here 
John's  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers  by  present.  First,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
improvements  which  admit  the  passage  premise  that  the  Mississippi  and  the  Hud- 
of  vessels  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  son,  being  the  oldest  routes,  are  by  far  the 
Champlain.  Thus  we  see  the  St.  Law-  most  important,  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
rence,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  waters  their  commerce  is  concerned,  and  also 
of  the  lakes,  has  been  made  navigable,  have  the  most  systematic  mode  of  keep- 
so  that  vessels  may  load  at  Chicago  ana  in?  their  returns.  We  are  therefore  en- 
without  transhipment  proceed  to  the  abled  to  give  their  business  for  a  series 
Ocean ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  seen  that  of  years,  while  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
this  natural  outlet  has  been  tapped  at  and  Pennsylvania  canals  can  be  given 
Lake  Erie,  at  Lake  Ontario,  and  at  the  for  only  one  year,  and  that  but  imper- 
St.  Lawrence,  by  water  routes,  to  divert  fectly,  a  mere  estimate  upon  the  basis 
the  commerce  of  the  West  to  the  Atian-  of  tonnage  and  valuation  of  the  pro- 
tic,  through  the  Hudson  instead  of  the  perty  transported  on  the  New- York  State 
St.  Lawrence.  canals.     Whether  these  two  routes  can 

This  northern  or  lake  route  has  then  hold  out  in  the  lead  they  have  thus  far 
these  two  outlets  to  the  seaboard,  while  maintained,  depends  almost  entirely 
Pennsylvania,  through  her  canals  and  upon  the  management  of  the  canal 
railways,  form  another  northern  outlet  policy  in  the  State  of  New- York.  Ca- 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  nada  is  fully  awake  to  the  importance 
upper  Ohio  and  a  portion  of  the  lake  trade,  of  training  the  trade  of  the  basin  for  the 
did  not  those  mountaios  almost  preclude  St.  Lawrence,  and  making  Montreal 
the  possibility  of  a  continuous  water  route,  and  Quebec  the  depots.  No  pains  or 
The  heavy  inclined  planes  now  used  in  expense  will  be  spared  by  her  govern- 
passing  their  summit  can  never  be  made  ment  to  secure  the  laudable  ana  legiti- 
aerviceable  in  the  transportation  of  mate  objects.  Time  alone  will  decide 
through  freight  and  even  a  railway  the  result;  whether  the  Empire  State 
on  more  favorable  grades,  such  as  soon  will  suffer  her  prize  in  the  western  trade 
will  be  substituted,  will  be  found  far  in-  to  grow  no  larger  by  the  efforts  of  her 
ferior  to  the  capacity  of  the  canal  on  neighbors  to  divert  the  increase  from 
either  side  of  the  ridge.  Could  a  tunnel  her  public  works,  or  whether  she  will 
be  made  through  the  mountains  for  the  prepare  to  transact  all  the  business  which 
passage  of  a  capacious  canal  there  would  offers,  as  cheaply  and  as  speedily  as 
be  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  any  one  else,  by  enlarging  her  canals  to 
basin  and  valley  seek  that  route  to  the  such  a  capacity  as  will  admit  steam  for 
ocean ;  but  as  it  is,  we  shall  see  that  for  a  propelling  power. 

Fmhu  •/  Property  r*c*tmtd  at  the  Stmboard,  viatktSt.  Lmwrtnct,  Hudson,  Port  ft  Railr'd,  and  Mis*i**ippi. 

Yon.  St.  Lawre»««.  Hodaoo.  Portaga  Railroad.  Miariarippi. 

1851 $9,153,580 $53,927,508 $125,035 $108,051,708 

1850 55,474,637 106,921,083 

1849 52,275,521 .     96,897,863 

1848 50,883,907 81,989,692 

1847 73,092,414 79,779,151 

1846 51,105,256 90,033,256 

1845 45,452,321 77.193.464 

1844 34,183,167 55,196.122 

1843 28,453,408 60.094,716 

1842 22,751,013 53,782,054 

1841 .     27,225,322 45,716,045 

Total $9,153,580 $484,924,474 $125,035 $857,658,164 
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Of  the  receipts  at  New-Orleans,  cot-  gar  and  molasses  the  whole  estimated 
ton,  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  crop  is  included,  much  of  which,  of 
pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  form  the  leading  course,  is  never  landed  on  the  levee  at 
articles,  the  former  great  staple  consti-  New-Orleans,  though  it  enters  into  the 
tuting  nearly  one-half  the  wnole  value  commerce  of  the  city  in  the  shape  of 
of  her  imports  from  the  interior.     Of  su-   commissions,  advances,  and  sales. 

Value  of  Cotton,  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Pork,  Bacon,  and  Lard,  at  New-Orleans, 

during  a  Series  of  Years,  ending  September  1st. 

Y#Mi.  CoUoo.  Hwnp.  TobMM.  8«f». 

1851 $48,592,222 $257,235 $7,291,765 $11,827,350 

I860 48,756,764 452,088 7,736,600 12,678.180 

1849 41,886,150 695,840 6,166,400 12,396,150 

1848 30,844.314 436,832 3,938,290 8,800,000 

1847 35,200,375 410,096 3,430.544 9,600,000 

1846 32,589,536 903,570 3,604,468 9,800,000 

1845 33/716,256 309,800 4.144,562 10,265,750 

1844 23,501,712 462,740 3,697,390 9,000.000 

1843 

1842 

1841 24,425,115 18,165 3,699,160 3.600,000 


Ymot.  MoImwi.  Pork.  Bmob.  Lari. 

1851 $4,026,000 $5,250,541 $6,348  622 $3,925,844 

1850 2,625,000 4,134,632 5,879,470 3,381,450 

1849 2,400,000 6,632,554 2,992,787 6,024,340 

1848 2.288,000 6,621,911 2,989.385 4,970,113 

1847 1,920,000 3,934,047 2,098.700 3,611,050 

1846 1,440,000 4,511,162 2,935,349 3,804,515 

1845 1,710,000 3,666,054 1,671,855 2,729.581 

1844 1,260,000 2,681,172 906,970 1,767,211 

1843 

i84i!!!!!!.a!!!  450,000..../.  1,542,467'....'/.    521,912/.*"//.  1,133,91* 

The  year  1851,  in  the  above  table,  that  the  above  eight  enumerations  corn- 
ended  September  1st,  1852,  and  so  of  all  prise,  on  the  average,  nearly  four-fifths 
the  rest)  relatively,  as  that  is  the  date  of  of  the  whole  value  of  imports  for  a  aeriei 
the  commencement  of  the  business  year  of  years,  the  remaining  fifth  being  com- 
in  New-Orleans.    It  will  be  observed,   posed  of  numerous  less  important  article*. 

Value  of  each  Class  of  Property  reaching  Tide-water  on  the  Hudson  during  a  Series  sf 

Years,  ending  December  31*/. 


Tmh.  ProdoetioftfeFofMt.  Afrieoltor*. 

1851 $10,160,656. . .  .$36,394,9 13.... $4,335,783.... $329,423 $2,706,733 

1850 10,315,117 38,311,546 3,960,864 63,615 2,323,495 

1849 7,192,706....  38,455,456....  3,899,238....    508,048 2,319,988 

1848 6,909,015....  37,336,290....  3,834,360....    593,619 2,210,623 

1847 8,798,873....  54,624,849....  6,024,518....   517,594 3,127,080 

1846 8,589,291 33,662,818 4,805,799 276,072 3,770.471 

1845 7,759,596 27,612,281....  3,432,259....     88,197 3,559,668 

1844 7,716>032....  21,020,065....  3.489,570....  86,153....  2.328.69* 

1843 5,956,474....  18,211,629....  2,561,159....     56,224 1,667,958 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  "  down"  the  seaboard  to  the  interior,  is  more  dif- 

trade,  or  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  ficult  to  obtain.  The  following  estimates, 

interior  which  are  exported  to  the  sea-  however,  have  been  made  by  competent 

board.    These  products  being  easily  de-  persons,  which  are  probably  very  fair 

fined,  and  put  up  generally  for  transpor-  approximations,  though,  we  think,  on  tht 

tation  in  uniform  packages,  their  value  average  they  are  too  low.     They  are  at 

is  easily  arrived  at;  but  tnat  of  mer-  follows: 
chandise,  sundries,  &e.,  shipped  from 


of  Property 


Value  of  Property  sent  from  the  Seaboard  to  the  Interior,  via  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hndeon, 

Portage  Rail-road,  and  Mississippi. 

Tmn.  SUIawkmm.  Radm.  Portag*  Rail-road.  WmmippL 

1851 $10,966,763 $80,739,899 $2,779,761 $12,968,294 


1850 

1849.. 

1848., 

1847. 

1846. 

1845. 

1844. 

1843. 

1842.. 

1841. 


74*826,999 

78,481,941, 

77,477,781 . 

77,878,766 . 

64,628,474 

55,453,998 . 

63,142.403 

42,258,488 

32,314,790 

56,798,447, 


10,885,775 
10,050,697 
9,380,439 
9,222,504 
7,222,941 
7,345,010 
7,826,739 
8,170,015 
8,031,190 
10,256,322* 


In  this  latter  table,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  estimates  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Portage  Rail-road  are  only  for  last 
year,  while  those  of  the  New-York  State 
Canals  and  New-Orleans  are  for  eleven 
years.  In  the  ease  of  New- York  the 
figures  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  De- 
partment are  taken,  whereas  in  that  of 
Mew-Orleans  it  is  estimated  that  her 
shipments  to  the  interior  equal  her  fo- 
reign importations.  This  may  be  wide 
of  the  mark  either  way,  but  it  is  the  only 
method  which  presents  itself  as  an  ap- 
proximation. Having  seen  the  value  of 
"  down  trade"  by  the  different  routes,  we 
will  now  present  the  "  down"  tonnage, 
naming  some  of  the  principal  articles 
for  1851  only: 


BLIaw- 

AltklM.  NBC*. 

Tom. 

Pig  iron 66.. 

Coal 86.. 

Whisky 649.. 

Salt 134.. 

Merchandise..       948. . 
Sundries 141,418.. 


Hodno. 
Tom. 

9,958. 
13,655. 
13,938. 

6,408. 

4,580. 
74,7? 


Pottos* 
Rail-road. 
T< 


Uroad.       atopL 
oaa.  Tom. 


9,689. 
51. 

97*. 
674. 


69 
85,000 
99,970 


153,350 


ArtfcU*. 


SXlAW- 

T( 


net.  Hudson.    Rail-road.        •ippi. 

'^M-  T1  ■'  ■  T^M-  TIliix. 


Lumber 69,351.. 

Timber 9,895.. 

Shinties 917.. 

StaTes. 9,177.. 

Furs —    .. 

Ashes 5,576.. 

Flour 70,966.. 

Wheat 16,867.. 

Corn 3,059.. 

Oats 1,746.. 

Barley 69.. 

Rye 984.. 

Cotton 11.. 

Tobacco 135.. 

Hemp 74.. 

JSoef •  •         89 . . 

Pork 3,454.. 

Bacon 164.. 

Batter 1,199.. 

37.. 

150.. 

413.. 

403.. 
15.. 


Lard 

Tallow.. 
Potatoes. 
Wool.... 
Leather  . 


Lard  oil 

Oilcake 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Lead 

Rail-road  iron 

Castings    

Blooms 

Nails  <fcspikss 


71 1,731..  10,100..       — 

84,750. .  *"~    .  •        ~- 

7,185..  75.. 

77,659..  —    .. 

949..  —    .. 

7,971..  —    .. 

369,714..  7.. 

94,910..  —    .. 

921,633..  —    .. 

57,509..  -    .. 

93,496..  —    .. 

8,083..  —    .. 

110..  —    .. 

1,851..  3.. 

19,915..  —    .. 

7,903..  —    .. 

5,459..  4.. 

4,794..  — ™ 

19,801..  —    .. 

5,407..  <—    .. 

199..  —    .. 

17,949..  —    .. 

5,259..  —    ..       — 

4,109..  9..       — 

1,838..  —    ..       — 

1,904..  —    ..       9,117 

3,405..  —    ..       — 

3,705..  —    . 


9 

58,559 
500 

100,138 
5,193 

109,989 
6,949 


391,566 

64,187 

9,858 

9,077 

47,905 

37,291 

9,417 

1,811 

99,766 

196 

99.809 


1..       - 


8..    — 


118,978 
91,500 
9,599 


77..       1,994.. 
-    ..     16,675..    — 


1..       — 


Total  tons.  .399,691. .1,977,151.  .13,696.  .1,999,670 

This  table  exhibits  the  tonnage  ar- 
riving at  the  Hudson,  as  much  in  pre- 
ponderance of  the  other  routes,  although 
the  Mississippi  may  exceed  it  in  value. f 
It  will  also  fee  seen  that  Philadelphia  is 
indebted  for  her  inland  commerce,  not  so 
much  to  the  region  west  as  east  of  the 
mountains.  She  has  in  her  coal  and  iron 
mines  and  ample  agricultural  resources, 
abundant  food  for  an  immense  inland 
railway  and  canal  commerce.  The 
canals  of  Pennsylvania,  west  of]  the 
mountains,  appear  to  feed  the  commerce 
of  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh :  and  those  east 
that  of  the  seaboard  at  Philadelphia. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  regard 
is  paid  to  arranging  and  collecting  sta- 
tistics of  our  inland  commerce  by  the 
various  states  in  which  the  great  lines 
are  situated.  The  State  of  New-York  is 
the  only  one  which  compiles  full  report/ 
of  traffic,  tonnage  and  valuation  of  the 
commerce  of  her  public  works.  Such 
reports  are  not  only  interesting,  but  they 
are  extremely  valuable  to  business  men. 
They  are  the  means  of  acquainting  the 

E  reducer,  the  forwarder,  the  vender,  the 
roker  and  the  consumer,  with  the  pro- 
bable stocks,  the  rapidity  with  which 
those    stocks    are  coming    forward   in 

*  The  estimates  for  the  Mississippi  are  greatly 
under  the  truth,  ainee  no  account  ia  made  sf  the 
enormous  coasting  trade  of  New-Orleans.— En. 
Ritiiw. 

t  There  is  no  propriety  in  including  timber  and 
lumber  in  an  estimate  like  this.  Omitting  there, the 
tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  will  preponderate.— En. 

RETllW. 
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market,  and  the  probable  effect  on  some  of  them  terminating  at  New-Or- 
freights,  price  and  demand.  This  in-  leans,  Mobile,  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
formation,  if  published  weekly  with  of-  and  their  tendency  will  be,  to  greatly 
ficial  correctness,  would  prove  invalua-  increase  the  tonnage  to  and  from  the  in- 
ble  to  the  community.  It  would  enable  terior  to  the  seaboard,  beyond  anything 
business  men  to  operate  intelligibly,  by  we  have  vet  seen  or  predicted.  And  it 
furnishing  them  data  upon  which  to  base  will  be  done  mainly  by  opening  up  re- 
their  calculations.  It  would  acquaint  sources,  and  reaching  points,  which  have 
ourselves  and  foreigners,  by  comparisons  heretofore  been  unproductive  on  account 
of  corresponding  periods  of  several  years,  of  their  inaccessibility, 
and  of  the  totals  at  the  close  of  each  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that 
year,  of  the  extent  and  progress  of  our  the  northern  route  has  three  water  out- 
internal  trade.  But  this  is  a  digression,  lets,  delivering  at  tide  water  a  "down" 
suggested  by  the  difficulty  always  en-  tonnage  of  2,320,468  tons,  against  1,292,- 
countered  in  this  country  in  procuring  670  tons  by  the  Mississippi  during  the 
reliable  statistics  of  trade.  England  has  year  1851.  It  should  be  remembered  too 
her  Board  of  Trade,  whose  monthly  re-  that  the  latter  is  open  for  navigation  the 
turns  show  her  merchants  and  manu-  whole  year,  while  the  northern  route  is 
facturers,  and  producers,  the  transactions  closed  upon  the  average  about  five 
of  the  previous  month  with  great  exact-  months  per  annum.  Besides  this  im- 
ness,  and  these  returns  are  at  once  sent  mense  water  tonnage,  the  New- York  and 
by  steam  or  electricity  to  Liverpool,  Erie,  New-York  Central  and  the  North- 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  whence  era  lines  of  railway,  have  delivered  at 
they  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  tide  water  an  aggregate  of  no  less  than 
world.  Every  merchant  in  the  foreign  228,107  tons,  valued  at  811,405,300. 
trade  looks  for  them  with  interest  Why  According  to  the  figures  thus  far  pre- 
may  not  the  United  States  have  a  sented,  then,  the  seaboard  is  indebted  to 
"Bureau  of  Commerce"  attached  to  the  the  interior  for  1851 — in  3,841,245  tons  of 

Treasury    Department,    to  answer  the  '  property,  worth $1 82,663, 140 

same  purpose  with  the  English  Board  of  The  interior  is  indebted  to 

Trade,  returns  from  which  may  be  pub-  the  seaboard  for  property 

lished  at  the  close  of  each  month,  quar-       valued  at S15 1 ,990,717 

ter  and  year?    Its  organization  would  • 

be  easy,  and  under  proper  regulations  Credit  to  interior. .... .     20,672,423 

and  superintendence,  would  prove  of  in-  It  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  eviden- 
calculable  value  to  the  country,  both  at  ces  of  exchange  seem  to  favor  such  sup- 
home  and  abroad.  This  fact  and  the  position,  that  the  interior  is  in  debt  to  the 
preceding  query  are  the  result  of  the  di-  seaboard.  Such  is  no  doubt  the  fact 
gression  from  which  we  now  will  return,  with  regard  to  new  countries  which  have 
The  Mississippi  hitherto  has  stood  all  their  improvements  to  make,  their 
alone  and  unrivaled  "as  the  southern  lands  to  clear  up,  cultivate  and  stock,  be- 
•route;  and  it  will  continue  for  a  long  fore  they  become  profitable,  which  is 
time  to  come  the  only  southern  water  much  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
route.  But  railways  will  soon  be  opened  the  valley  and  basin.  The  light  and 
which  will  contribute  much  to  the  trade  costly  goods,  jewelry,  silks,  etc.,  sent 
of  other  southern  ports  than  New-Or-  west  by  express,  are  not  included  in  tile 
leans,  without,  however,  detracting  much  above  estimates,  and  if  the  value  of  such 
from  those  sections  of  country  which  fur-  freight  could  be  accurately  computed,  it 
nish  her  trade.  The  traffic  of  railways  would  no  doubt  more  than  square  the  ac~ 
is  generally  created  in  bringing  tne  count.  There  is,  however  little  confi- 
country  which  they  pass  within  reach  of  dence  to  be  placed  upon  the  valuation  of 
a  marke^  which  previously  made  no  de-  "merchandise."  In  the  canal  estimates 
mand  upon  it.  While,  therefore,  Savan-  upon  the  New- York  canals,  it  is  doubtless 
nah,  Charleston,  and  Mobile  are  to  be  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate  per  ton.  At 
vastly  benefited  by  the  trade  their  rail-  least,  as  before  remarked,  these  estimates 
ways  will  bring  them,  it  will  not  be  by  of  the  value  of  up  tonnage,  are  but  the 
diverting  traffic,  other  than  passenger,  merest  approximations,  under  the  present 
from  the  river.  Many  lines  of  railway  mode  of  classifying  that  species  of  freight 
are  about  being  opened,  which  will  prove  From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  great  southern  route,  thaf^  while  the  value  of  products  of  the 
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interior  seeking  the  seaboard  is  by  the  975  tons,  being  an  increase  in  measure- 
southern  route  as  about  ten  to  seven  by  ment  of  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent, 
the  northern  route,  so  the  value  of  the  in  ten  years,  while  the  increase  in  ca- 
return  merchandise,  &c,  goinf?  by  the  pacity.  owing  to  a  substitution  of  steam 
northern  route,  is  as  about  thirteen  to  for  sail,  as  a  motive  power  both  for  pro- 
one.  Hence  there  should  be  a  very  great  pulsion  and  handling  freight,  is  much 
preponderance  in  the  value  of  western  greater  still.  The  gross  tons  entered  at 
over  eastern  freight,  on  the  northern  all  the  lake  ports  in  1851  are  estimated 
route.  That  such  is  the  fact,  the  returns  at  9,469,506,  and  cleared  9,456,346. 
of  exports  and  imports  at  the  upper  lake  The  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  western 
ports  abundantly  testify,  the  latter  in  rivers  in  1842  was  126,278  tons;  in  1846, 
many  cases  being  from  three  to  four  hun-  249,035,  and  in  1 851  it  was  reported,  by 
per  cent  greater  than  the  former.  Secretary  Corwin,  at  135,559  tons,    u 

But  if  me  inland  commerce  arriving  there  is  no  error  in  either  of  these  state- 
at  and  departing  from  the  seaboard,  is  ments  of  tonnage,  then  the  capacity  of 
so  considerable,  what  must  be  the  the  tonnage  must  have  been  greatly  en- 
amount  in  value,  and  the  gross  value  of  larked  lately,  by  quickening  the  speed 
exports  and  imports  at  the  several  inland  and  making  a  greater  number  of  trips, 
ports  ?  To  how  many  people  must  its  It  is  most  probable,  however,  mat  many 
transport,  transhipment,  storing,  handling  old,  worn-out  crafts  were  computed  in 
and  selling,  give  employment?  How  1846.  while  in  1851  only  the  working 
many  tons  of  boats  and  shipping  are  em-  enrollments  were  taken  into  account 
ployed  ?  How  much  fuel  is  consumed  The  rivers  employ  558  steamers  and  the 
in  steam'?  How  much  capital  is  invest-  lakes  157.  The  original  cost  of  the 
ed  iu  purchasing,  insuring,  transporting  whole  sail  and  steam  tonnage  on  the 
and  exchanging  ?  These  are  questions  lakes  and  rivers  in  1851,  was  about 
fraught  with  deep  interest,  to  all  those  at  $21,838,000.  The  total  net  money  value 
all  interested  in  tne  progress  of  civiJiza-  of  all  the  property  transported  on  the 
tion,  commerce,  science  and  the  arts,  lakes  in  1841,  was  estimated  at  $33,000,- 
They  might  be  intelligibly  answered  too.  000;  in  1849  at  $63,000,000;  in  1850  at 
if  a  proper  system  for  the  collection  ana  $93,000,000 ;  and  in  1851,  $151,000,000. 
arrangement  of  statistics  were  establish-  That  of  property  transported  on  the 
ed.  As  it  is.  however,  we  can  only  give  rivers  of  the  valley  in  1842,  was  estima- 
a  few  of  tne  most  careful  estimates,  ted  at  about  $130,000,000;  in  1846  at 
based  upon  the  most  authentic  returns,  ob-  about  $  1 84,000, 000;  ana  in  1 85 1,  at  about 
tainable  from  time  to  time,  and  arranged  $275,000,000.  This  gives  an  aggregate 
with  great  care.  These  estimates  have  money  value  for  1851.  of  interior  lake 
always  been  represented  as  below  the  and  river  commerce,  ot  about  $438,200,- 
mark,  from  the  fact  that  many  ports  make  000,  an  amount  far  exceeding  our  for- 
no  returns  at  ail.  eign   commerce,  exclusive    of  specie. 

The  United  States  have  over  3,000  But  if   we  add  to  this   the  enormous 

miles  of  lake  coast,  and  some  30,000  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  in- 

miles  navigable  river;  to  which  should  eluding  California,  the  amount  would 

be  added  about  3,000  miles  of   canal,  more  than  double  our  foreign  commerce, 

composing  a  total  of  not  far  from  36,000  This,  it  will  still  be  observed,  is  inde- 

miles  of  inland  water  navigation.     The  pendent  of  the  railway  and  canal  com- 

CTOSs  value  of   the    commerce  of  the  merce.      The  total  movement  of    the 

fakes  alone,  in  1848,  exclusive  of  cost  of  New-York  canals  alone  in  1851,  about 

tonnage,  passage  or  express  business,  was  860  miles  in  length,  was  3,582,733  tons : 

$65,000,000;  in  1849,  $123,000,000;  in  valued  at  $159,981,801,  and  paying  tolls 

1850,  $186,000,000;  and  in  1851  it  was  to  the  state  of  $3,329,727.     It  is  estima- 

$325,000,000.      The     unparalleled    in-  ted  that  in  this  navigation  4,047  boats 

crease  during  the  last  three  years  is  owing  were  employed,  with    an  aggregate  of 

to  the  opening  of  many  new  lines  of  rail-  283,290  tons.      The    amount    paid  for 

way  at  various  points  intersecting  the  transportation  on  these  canals,  in  addi- 

lakes,    and    cheapening   the   prices  of  tion  to  the  above  amount  of  toll  to  the 

transportation   from  the  interior  to  the  state,  is  estimated  to  have   been  about 

lake  snore.    The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  $2^500,000.    This   latter  is  the  amount 

lakes  in  1841  was  56,252  tons;  in  1846.  paid  to  the  forwarder  to  indemnify  him 

106,836  tons;  and  in  1851,  it  was  215,-  tor  carriage,  wear  of  boat,  horses,  men, 
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etc.    These  canals  have  cost  the  state  river  and   railway.    And  there  will  be 

upwards  of  $29,000,000,  besides  the  an-  but  little  rivalry  between  the  different 

nual  charges  for  repairs   and  mainte-  routes.     They  will  work    harmoniously 

nance.    The  state  has  received  in  tolls  together,  mutually  assisting  each  other, 

from  the  canals  since  1824?  $59,413,870.  and  all  will  be  fully  occupied.     The  ira- 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  in  mense  heavy  products  of  the  southwest 
operation  comprise  about  15,000  miles,  at  will  continue  to  float  down  the  Mississip- 
an  average  cost  of,  say  $25,000  per  mile;  pi,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  great  pro- 
making  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  fusion  and  increase.  Much  has  been 
some  $375,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  this  written  and  said  of  turning  ihe  tide  of 
railway  that  has  affected  the  lake  and  the  Mississippi  trade  north.  Above  cer- 
river  trade  of  1851,  has  been  opened  tain  lines,  where  the  distance  is  greatly 
since  the  commercial  returns  of  1848,  in  favor  of  the  northern  route,  some  of 
or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  it  the  present  trade,  and  perhaps  all  the  in- 
has  been  seen  that  the  results  are  beyond  crease,  will  take  the  northern  route  dur- 
all  anticipations.  But  the  business  of  ing  the  season  of  navigation.  But  the 
1851  was  benefited  by  less  than  increase  of  trade  south  of  those  linei, 
10,000  miles  of  railway,  whereas,  in  which  will  be  induced  by  the  opening  of 
1855,  we  shall  have  in  operation  over  projected  improvements,  will  far  exceed 
20,000  miles,  penetrating  tne  agricultur-  the  amount  diverted.  The  strife  now  ex- 
al  and  mineral  hearts  of  almost  all  the  hibited  in  procuring  means  for  diverting 
western  states.  What  must  result  from  trade  from  existing  routes  will  dis&p- 
the  opening  of  so  many  feeders  to  the  pear  in  the  inability  to  carry  off  the 
great  through  water  routes  ?  augmentation.     Suppose  the  Mississippi 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  amount  and  the  northern  water  routes  now  to 
of  inland  commerce  reaching  the  sea-  have  a  "total  movement77  of  10,000,000 
board  is  but  a  little  of  the  "  total  move-  tons,  which  is  probably  not  very  wide 
ment."  It  is  only  the  surplus  that  seeks  of  the  mark,  how  many  railways  like  the 
a  foreign  market,  while  the  great  bulk,  Erie,  Northern  and  Baltimore,  and  Ohio, 
the  unmeasured,  the  unfathomed  mass,  will  it  take  to  carry  the  present  tonnage! 
is  consumed,  changed  and  interchanged:  And  how  long  will  it  take  to  construct 
among  the  several  states.  A  little  of  them?  It  would  require  ten  railways, 
it  adheres  to  the  hands  of  every  person  each  with  double  tracks,  stretching  from 
who  touches  it,  as  it  were;  it  pays  to  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and 
every  exchanger,  transporter  and  labor-  Baltimore  to  New-Orleans,  via  the  Mis- 
er its  stipend,  as  its  passes  about  to  its  sissippi  valley  and  the  lake  basin,  max- 
places  of  consumption.  It  is.  most  un-  ing  at  least  40.000  miles  of  track,  which 
questionably,  a  good  thing  to  nave  a  for-  would  cost  at  least  $60,000,000,  and  take 
eign  commerce  through  which  to  dispose  ten  years  to  build.  In  the  meantime, 
of  our  surplus  products,  but  we  should  our  commerce  would  have  doubled 
not,  for  this,  sacrifice  the  internal  com-  twice,  crowding  both  water  and  land 
merce,  so  much  more  valuable  to  the  routes  to  their  full  capacity.  So  this  will 
whole  country,  and  without  which  our  not  do.  Our  canals  in  New- York,  Penn- 
foreign  commerce  could  not  survive  a  sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  must 
single  day.  be  enlarged,  within  the  next  ten  years,  to 

In  concluding  this  subject,  the  ques-  a  capacity  which  will  admit  boats  to  pan 
tion  naturally  suggests  itself:  if  such  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  with  steam  for 
has  been  the  progress  of  our  commerce  a  propelling  power,  and  stowage  for 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  what  is  to  2,000  bbls.  of  flour.  Freight  must  be 
be  its  future  ?  If  such  results  have  fol-  handled  by  steam,  and  transit  expedited 
lowed  the  partial  opening  of  the  resour-  in  all  possible  ways  by  water.  Bail- 
ees of  the  new  states  by  water  routes,  ways  will  feed  water  routes  with  freight 
what  is  to  follow  the  perfect  exhumation  from  the  interior  the  through  lines  car- 
of  the  interior  of  all  the  states  by  means  rying  express  freight  of  a  light  and 
of  the  iron  tracks  which  are  to  act  as  costly  character,  and  passengers.  At 
feeders  to  the  great  northern  and  Fouth-  least  such  are  our  conclusions  from  the 
ern  water  routes?  The  year  1860  will  foregoing  premises.  The  gieat  united 
draw  upon  an  internal  traffic  in  the  northern  and  southern  routes  must  si- 
United  States  valued  at  no  less  than  ways  continue  the  great  highways  for 
•1,800,000,000,  including    lake,    canal,  the  products  of  the  interior,  upon  which 
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they  will    be  exchanged    among  the  ing  them  at  various  points,  will  weld 

States,  and  the  surplus  finds  its  way  to  together  all  the  various  interests  of  the 

tiie  seaboard.      By  them  the  northeast  several  states  in  such  a  bond  of  union 

and   southwest  will  be  forever  united,  as  will  prove  forever  inseparable, 
while  the  numerous  iron  ways  intersect- 


ART.  III.-HI8TORIOAL    AND    STATISTIOAL    OOLLEOTION8 

OF    LOUISIANA. 

THE     PABI8H     OP     TENSAS. 

[As  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistic*  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  we  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  papers,  including  material  relating  to  the  majority  of  the  par- 
ishes. We  have  deferred  a  general  report  upon  them  all,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional material,  and  in  expectation  of  the  completion  of  the  national  census,  so  as  to  em- 
body its  statistical  results.  As  this  report  will  be  published,  if  possible,  before  the  close 
of  the  summer,  we  continue  to  solicit  information,  and  beg  our  friends  to  send  to  the 
office  of  the  Review  anything  of  interest  that  may  relate  to  the  history  and  statistics  of 
their  parishes  and  towns  of  the  state.  As  a  guide  to  the  nature  of  the  information  de- 
sired, we  refer  to  the  papers  already  published  by  us,  and  to  the  annexed  circular,  which 
has  been  so  often  published  before  :] 

I.  Time  of  settlement  of  your  parish  or  town  ;  dates  of  oldest  land  grants ;  number  and  condition  of  first 
settlers  ;  whence  emigrating  ;  other  facts  relating  to  settlement  and  history. 

II.  Indian  names  in  your  vicinity  ;  what  tribes  originally ;  what  relics  or  monuments  of  them  ;  if  Indians 
scUl.  in  what  condition  T 

HI.  Btograpky,  anecdotes,  Ac.  of  Individuals  distinguished  in  your  vicinity  in  the  past  for  Ingenuity, 
enterprise,  literature,  talents,  civil  or  military,  Ac. 

IV.  Typographical  description  of  your  parish,  mountains,  rivers,  ponds,  animals,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  Ac,  vegetable  growth*,  rocks,  minerals,  sand  days,  chalk,  flint,  marble,  pit 
eoal,  pigments,  medicinal  and  poisonous  substances,  elevation'above  the  sea,  nature  of  surface,  forests, 
or  undergrowth,  what  wells  and  quality  of  well  water,  nature  of  coasts,  does  the  water  make  inroads,' 
mineral  springs,  caves,  Ac. 

V.  Agricultural  description  of  parish';  former  and  present  state  of  cultivation  ;  changes  taking  place  ; 
introduction  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  grains,  fruits,  vines,  Ac,  Ac  ;  present  products ; 
lands  occupied  and  unoccupied,  and  character  of  soils ;  vslue  of  lands ;  state  of  improvements  ;  valus 
of  agricultural  products ;  horses,  cattle,  mules,  hogs,  and  whence  supplied ;  profits  of  agriculture, 

Eees  of  products  ;  new  estates  opening ;  improvements  suggested  in  cultivation,  and  new  growths ; 
provements  in  communication,  roads,  bridges,  canals,  Ac. ;  kind  and  quantity  of  Umber,  fuel,  Ae. ; 
state  of  the  roads,  summer  and  winter :  kinds  of  inclosures,  and  of  what  timber ;  manures  ;  natural  and 
artificial  pastures  ;  agricultural  implements  used  ;  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  orchards ;  modes  of  transpor- 
tation ;  extent  of  internal  navigation  ;  levees,  Ac. ;  modes  of  cultivating  and  manufacturing  sugar  in 


VI.  Instances  of  longevity  and  fecundity ;  observations  on  diseases  in  your  section  ;  localities,  healthful 
or  otherwise ;  statistics  of  diseases,  deaths,  summer  seats,  Ac. 

VTI.  Population  of  your  parish  ;  increase  and  progress,  distinguishing  white  end  black  ;  Spanish,  French, 
American,  or  German  origin  ;  foreigners,  classes  of  population ;  number  in  towns  ;  growth  of  towns 
and  villages,  Ac. ;  condition,  employment,  ages  ;  comparative  value  of  free  and  slave  labor  ;  compara- 
tive tables  of  increase ;  marriages,  births,  Ac. ;  meteorological  tables  of  temperature,  weather, 
rains,  Ac 

VIII.  Education  and  flWijrio».— Advantages  of  schools,  colleges,  libraries  enjoyed  ;  proportion  educated 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  expense  of  education ;  school  returns,  churches  or  chapels  in  parish,  when  and  by 
whom  erected ,  how  supplied  with  clergy  ;  how  supported  snd  attended  ;  oldest  interments  ;  church 
vaults,  Ac 

IX.  Products  in  Manufactures  and  the  Art*.— Kinds  of  manufactures  in  psrish  ;  persons  employed  ;  kind 
of  power  ;  capital ;  wages  ;  per  centum  profit ;  raw  material ;  sugar  and  cotton  ;  machinery  and  im- 
provements ;  kind  and  value  ;  manufacturing  sites,  Ae. 

X  Commercial  Statistics.— Value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Louisiana  with  each  of  the  other  states  of 
the  Union,  as  far  ss  any  approximation  msy  be  made  or  data  given ;  growth  and  condition  of  towns ;  in- 
crease  in  towns,  Ac. 

XL  General  Statute*.— Embracing  banking,  rail-roads,  insurances,  navigation,  Intercommunication  ; 
learned  and  scientific  societies  ;  crime,  pauperism,  charities,  public  and  benevolent  institutions  ;  mili- 
tia, newspaper*,  Ac  ;  application  of  parish  taxes ;  expenses  of  roads,  levees,  Ac. ;  number  of  suits  de- 
cided in  different  courts  ;  expenses  snd  perfection  of  justice  ;  number  of  parish  officers,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, Ae. 

XII.  Date,  extent,  consequences,  and  other  circumstances  of  droughts,  freshets,  whirlwinds,  storms, 
lightnings,  hurricsnee,  or  other  remarkable  physical  events  in  your  section  from  remote  periods  ;  other 
meteorological  phenomena ;  changes  in  climate,  Ac,  Ac. 

XIII>  Literary  productions  emanating  from  your  neighborhood  ;  your  associstions,  if  any  ;  what  manu- 
scripts, public  or  private  records,  letters,  journals,  Ac,  or  rare  old  books,  Interesting  in  their  relation  to 
the  history  of  Louisiana,  are  possessed  by  individuals  within  your  knowledge.  State  any  other  matters 
of  interest. 
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Tensas  parish  is  the  youngest  daugh-  dis  Place,  owned,  I  believe,  now  by  Dr. 
ter  of  "  Old  Concordia,"  being  the  last  Duncan.  Scales'  and  NichoFs  Planta- 
parish  stricken  off  that  extensive  do-  tion  was  settled  in  1806  or  1808.  It  was 
main,  which  formerly  reached  from  the  at  a  period  later  than  the  above-men. 
mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  Arkansas  line,  tioned  dates  that  the  country  back  from 
It  was  divided  in  1843.  It  has  a  river  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  St.  Joseph  whs 
border  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  settled,  thougn  there  were  not  lacking 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Madison  parish,  pioneers  who  penetrated  the  swamp  to 
west  by  Franklin  pansh  and  Catahoula,  test  its  value.  In  1813,  two  men,  tan- 
east  by  the  Mississippi  River,  south  by  ners,  came  from  Greenville,  Mi.,  for  the 
the   Mississippi    River  and    Concordia  purpose  of  killing  alligators  and  cat-fish 

Earish.  It  embraces  a  territory  of  six  for  oiL  which  they  needed  to  carry  on 
undred  and  twenty-five  square  miles,  their  business,  at  a  time  when  commerce 
or  about  four  hundred  and  six  thousand  was  suspended,  and  when  the  southern 
acres.  country  was  threatened  with  war.  They 

Settlement. — As  with  other  places  bivouacked  at  what  is  now  called  Lake 
on  the  great  river,  nothing  very  accu-   Shackleford,  which  derived   its  name 
rate  can  be  obtained  in  reference  to  the   from  one  of  these  adventurers.     They 
first  settlements.   As  might  be  supposed,   were  so  much  pleased  that  they  made 
in  very  early  times  individuals  passing  preparation  to  reside  there,  and  cultivate 
down  the  river  were  attracted  by  favor-  the  ground,  but  the  high  water  of  1815 
able  locations  which  presented  them-   discouraged  them,  and  drove  them  back 
selves,  and  made  temporary  settlements,   again  to  the  hills.      The   river  settle- 
and  these,  no  doubt,  were  in  some  in-   ments,  as  we  have  said,  were  early  made 
stances  cotemporaneous  with  the  settle-  and  constantly  increasing  in  value.  The 
ments  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis-  deep  forests  in  the  rear  were  considered 
sissippi.      These  temporary  settlements   by  many  only  as  reservoirs  which  were 
being  abandoned  were  occupied  by  per-  necessary  to  hold  the  floods  of  the  Mis- 
sons  of  more  energy,  whose  occupation  sissippi,  and  not  intended  for  cultivation, 
was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    It  was   Up  to  the  year  1836  there  were  not  known 
'  at  a  house  known  as  the  "  Stone  Chim-  but  very  few  settlers  on   the  Tensas 
ney,"  nearly  opposite  the  site  on  which   River,    from  its  mouth   to  its  source. 
Grand   Gulf  has  since  been  built-,  that  During  the  administration    of    Judge 
Aaron  Burr  took  up  his  residence  for  a   George  S.  Guion,  who  was  parish  judge 
short  time  in  1807,  where  he  wasmatur-   from  1828  to  1836,  there  were  but  tiro 
ing  his  plans  for  ambition  or  personal  or  three  settlements  back  from  the  Mis- 
aggrandizement  in  the   South.       The   sissippi ;  two  of  these  were  on  Walnut 
nearest  post-office  was  Port  Gibson,  in   Bayou,  and  one  or  two  on  the  Tensas 
Mississippi,  and  the  messenger  who  was   River,  and  were  ferrymen  on  the  ronie 
employed  to  convey  his  correspondence  of  travel  to  Alexandria,  La.,  and  Texas. 
and  receive  his  letters,  identified  him  as       It  was  between  the  years  of  1836  and 
the  man.     His  stay  was  short,  but  mem-   1845  that  the  principal  emigration  set 
orable.     No  doubt  the  first  permanent  in  to  this  parish,  invited  by  the  defences 
settler  was  Job  Routh,  the  father  of  John   made  on  the  Mississippi  for  protection, 
Routh,   Esq.,  who  made  his  settlement   and  the  exemption  of  the  country  from 
in   1800,  or  perhaps  before  that  time,   overflow  for  so  many  years.     It  was  in 
The  following  are  some  of  the  early  set-    1843  that  the  great  land  sales  took  place 
tiers,  and  the  date  of  their  settlement : —   at  Munroe,  for  back  concessions  on  the 
Job  Routh,   Lake   St.  Joseph.    1800;   Mississippi,  and  for  the  lands  in  the  inte- 
John  Routh,  Esq.,  Lake  St.  Josepn,  1808;   rior  of  the  parish.    The  lands  had  bees 
James  Miller,  Mississippi  River,  1808;   previously  settledt  and  needed  only  the 
Ebenezer    Miller,     Mississippi    River,   proof  of  pre-emption  to  give  the  happy 
1808;  James  Bray,  1800;  Jacob  Bieller,   settler  a  title  to  his  home.      The  con- 
1808;  Burrel  Vick,  do.,  1808 ;  Mrs.  Sa-   trast  which  a  few  years  presented  in  the 
rah  Hays,  in  1804,  who  is  still  a  resident  settlement  and  growth  of  the  Parish  was 
of  the  parish  at  the  advanced  age  of  great.    Formerly  the  roads  leading  up 
80  years;  Job  Bass,  1805;  Arthur  An-   and  down  the  river  were  the  only  onei 
drews  was  representative  of  the  parish   with  no  back  settlements.      Then  and 
from  1815  to  1825^  and  resident  of  this  now  there  are  roads  traversing  the  par- 
part  of  it,  at  what  is  now  called  the  Mar-   ish  in  every  direction,   and  leading  to 
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neighborhoods  which  abound  with  life  brooked  the  difficulties  which  presented 
and  industry.  It  was  in  the  year  1828  themselves  to  a  poor  man  in  a  new  coun- 
that  the  road  from  the  Mississippi  to  try,  and  gained  competence  and  even 
Sicily  Island  was  established  by  the  wealth.     The  town  of  Waterproof  was 

Sriice,  usually  called  the  Rodney  Road,  laid  out  in  1846,  and  sold  the  next  year, 
efore  that  time  it  was  merely  a  by-  Mr.  Miller  shaped  his  course  to  suit  the 
path,  and  afterward,  until  there  were  exigencies  of  tne  times  and  the  pressing 
settlements  on  the  route,  that  had  its  demands  of  the  people. 
care,  unless  in  the  fall  or  summer,  it  was  John  Routh,  Esq.,  has  been  for  seve- 
not  a  very  pleasant  road  to  travel,  though  ral  years  at  the  head  of  the  Police  Court 
the  shortest  through  the  swamp.  in  this  parish;  was  the  chief  man  in 

Mounds.— There  are  numerous  mounds   urging   taxation    to    build  levees,    so 
in  this  parish ;  so  numerous  that  I  think  important  to  rescue  the  parish  from  the 
it  has  a  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  and  disastrous  effects  of  the  overflow,  which, 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  tribe  of  In-  by  his  influence  and  energy,  he  carried 
dians  who  formerly  inhabited  this  coun-  out.    He  is  now  a  member  of  the  legis- 
try,   and  whom  Robert  Patterson,  for-  lature  from  this  parish,  where  he  was 
merly  editor  of  the    Concordia  Intelli-  greatly  instrumental  in  carrying  out  a 
gencer,  styled  the  Mound  Builders,  a  system  of  taxation  for  levee  purposes,  in 
name  very  applicable.      All  attempts  to  the  two  upper  parishes  and  Catahoula, 
fathom  their  history  is,  of  course,  of  no  which  were  most  concerned,  and  thereby 
avail.     There  they  stand — the  monu-  making  the  cause  a  general  one,  as  these 
ments  of  an  age  or  ages  gone  by,  leav-  parishes  are  dependent  on  each  other  for 
ing  no  record  of  the  past  save  their  beau-  protection.      Mr.  Routh  pays  taxes  on 
tiful  appearance,  in  contrast  with  the   more  than  30,000  acres  of  land  in  this 
dead  level  of  the  surrounding  country,   parish,  and  makes  near  or  quite  4,000 
and  the  bones  which  are  frequently  dis-  bales  of  cotton  annually, 
interred  by  the  spade  or  plow.     They       Dr.  Thos.  Newell  is  known  as  having 
are  always  on  streams  or  lakes,  and  stand  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  use 
in  clusters,   one  larger  than  the  rest,  of  the  cotton  region  an  excellent  press, 
They  are  usually  cultivated  with  the  now  called  the  "Newell  Press,"  and  of 
balance  of  the  plantation,  or  used,  when  some  machinery  connected  with  a  mill, 
convenient,  for  orchards.    Their  height  used  on  Lake  St.  Joseph.      He  was  for- 
is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  above  the   merly  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  but 
ordinary  level.      I  know  of  one  used  as  having  for  several  years  relinquished  the 
a  convivial  spot  on  a  fourth  of  July  occa-  practice,  except  as  a  neighborly   act> 
sion.    When  the  party  had  assembled  He  has  devoted  himself  to  planting,  in 
there  was  a  piece  of  paper  found  nailed  which  he  exhibits  neatness  and  a  due 
to  a  tree,  with  these  words — "  Three  feet  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL 
beneath  this  ground  lie  human  bones.       Rivers  and  Lakes. — Lake  St.  Joseph 
Will  the  inhabitants  of  a  Christian  coun-  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish, 
try  dance  over  the  graves  of  the  abo-  is  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  was  named 
rigines  of  our  country !"  It  had  no  effect  by  Mr.  Job  Routh  in  honor  of  Joseph  Vi- 
on  their  mirth ;  with  a  few  remarks  on  dal,  commandant  of  the  Concordia  dis- 
the  person  who  wrote  h\  the  dance  went  trict,  from  whom  he  received  a  requettt 
on.  of  land. 

Biography. — Perhaps  it  may  not  be  Lake  Bruin  lies  a  few  miles  back  of 
amiss  to  mention,  under  this  head,  one  the  town  of  St.  Joseph,  and  was  named 
who  has  certainly  contributed  very  after  Judge  Bruin  of  Mississippi,  who 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  portion  of  possibly  owned  land  on  its  banks.  It  was 
the  parish  where  he  resided,  who  gave  an  formerly  called  Lake  Peter,  after  Peter 
impulse  to  business,  encouragement  to  Walker,  the  father  of  our  present  govern 
the  new  settlers,  and  was  the  /bunder  of  nor,  who  was  himself  a  land  surveyor  in 
Waterproof,  now  a  thriving  village  on  this  parish.  Chacta  Lake.  Lake  Easely, 
the  Mississippi,  21  miles  from  Natchez,  Tensas  Lake,  a  part  of  the  Tensas  Ri- 
numbering  200  in  population—- James  ver,  the  river  running  through  it,  Sad- 
Miller,  (deceased.)  He  came  to  this  dletree  Lake,  and  BuTlus  Lake, 
country,  with  his  brothers  Ebenezer  and  Rivers. — Tensas  River  is  near  300 
Robert  Miller,  in  1808,  when  the  banks  miles  long.  It  runs  through  the  northern 
of  the  Mississippi  were  lined  with  cane ;  and  western  part  of  the  parish.  It  rises 
vol.  xiv.  2 
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in  Lake  Providence,  and  runs  in  a  deviorift  three  feet  higher  than  the  dough.    I 

way,  like  the  Mississippi,  which  it  resem-  have  heard  of  no  minerals  of  any  sort 

bles.      At  one  point  it  is  not  more  than  in    this    parish.      For    water,   cisterns 

seven  or  eight  miles  from  that  river.    It  are  preferred.     Wells  are  used  where 


waters  from  the  Mississippi  at  one  point  at  been  found  in  it,  and  some  magnesia. 
New  Carthage.  Its  banks  are  rough  and  The  land  recedes  as  you  go  back  from 
irregular,  like  the  Mississippi.  It  is  na-  the  Mississippi  at  about  three  inches  in  a 
vigable  to  Roundaway  Bayou,  Madison  mile.  I  gather  this  from  an  estimate 
parish,  whence  steamboats  ply  regularly  taken  by  engineers  who  surveyed  the 
during  business  season.  The  difference  route  from  Providence  to  Munroe.  It  is 
between  high  water  and  low  water  is  seventy-five  or  seventy -six  feet  at  Wa- 
about  thirty  feet.  The  first  steamboat  terproof  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I 
which  ascended  the  river  was  in  '40  or  may  as  well  mention  another  fact  in  this 
;42.  Most  of  the  boats  which  ascend  connection — that  the  river  opposite  the 
it  act  the  part  of  pioneers.  The  accumu-  parish,  near  Hard  Times,  is  deeper  than 
lation  of  drift  is  such  as  needs  a  yearly  it  is  any  where  else  on  the  river.  It  is 
removal  The  greater  part  of  the  coun-  200  feet  deep.  The  growth  of  the  forest 
try  which  flanks  the  Tensas  is  newly  is  the  same  every  where  on  the  low-lands 
settled,  or  at  least  within  the  last  ten  on  the  Mississippi.  Gum.  oak  of  every 
years.  This  accounts  for  the  number  of  variety,  cotton  wood,  hack  berry,  pecan, 
trees  still  standing  between  the  banks,  which  grows  large  and  yields  abundant 
not  in  the  channel,  whichj  if  removed,  fruity  locust,  dogwood,  cypress,  mulberry, 
would  produce  a  depression  in  high  willow,  elm,  haw,  swamp  piney,  persim- 
water  of  some  considerable  extent.  mon,  and  occasionally  is  found  a  small 

Bayous. — Bayou  Mason  lies  on  the  pine.  I  have  found  some  while  hunting 
western  part  of  the  parish,  and  runs  into  m  the  woods  for  trees  to  adorn  a  yard 
the  Tensas.  It  separates  the  parish  from  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  in  this 
Franklin,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  parish  to  stock,  though  the  overflow  d 
to  near  the  Arkansas  line.  There  are  1850  was  very  injurious  in  this  particular, 
also  Derosset  Bayou.  Shackleford  Bayou,  $68,000  worth  of  various  kinds  haling 
Mill  Bayou.  Mound  Bayou,  Saddletree  perished  in  that  eventful  year.  Mules  are 
Bayou,  Big  Chacta,  Little  Chacta,  Clark's  generally  used  for  farming  purposes ; 
Bayou,  Van  Buren  Bayou,  Little  Tensas,  oxen  for  hauling.  The  range  renders 
Water  HoJe Bayou,  Roaring  Bayou,  Cross  them  almost  without  expense,  except 
Bayou,  Dickard  Bayou,  Green's  Bayou,  when  on  the  road.  Many  planters  iabe 
Black  Bayou,  and  Hunter's  Bayou.  their  own  meat.    The  range  is  good  for 

Besides  these  there  are  innumerable  cattle,  and  mast  for  hogs, 
small  bayous  everywhere  which  drain  There  are  numbers  of  wild  animals  io 
the  land.  They  do  not  serve  the  use  of  the  parish.  In  many  places  there  are 
ditches,  for  the  land  lying  level  every  large  tracts  uninhabited,  where  the  thick 
where,  to  make  the  yield  commensurate  cane-brakes  and  dense  undergrowtii 
with  trie  fertility  of  the  soil,  ditches  are  afford  layers  for  the  wild  beast,  and  re- 
positively  necessary.  The  appearance  fuge  when  pursued— deer,  bear,  pan- 
of  the  land  is  everywhere  the  same?  but  ther,  wild-cat^  catamount,  wol^  raccoon, 
the  color  of  the  soil  is  different  in  differ-  opossum.  A  great  many  deer  and  bear 
ent  localities,  owing  to  the  time  which  have  been  and  are  still  killed.  The 
it  has  been  in  cultivation.  The  soil  has  bear  fights  with  spirit,  and  but  few  bear 
a  hard  surface,  and  from  the  constant  hunts  terminate  without  injury  to  some 
necessity  imposed  on  it>  in  the  course  of  one  or  more  valuable  dogs.  They  are 
time  it  loses  its  rich  loamy  appearance,  great  depredators.  I  understand  that 
and  assumes  a  brownish  color.  Though  Mr.  James  Gordon,  on  Lake  St.  Joseph, 
there  is  very  little  of  this  worn-out  land,  generally  plants  twenty-five  acres  ot 
where  so  much  rich  virgin  land  can  be  corn  yearly  for  the  bear.  Whether  yoa 
attained,  yet  on  the  front  in  some  places  plant  it  or  not>  but  few  escape  their 
it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  age  nightly  visitations,  and  they  soon  lay 
and  poverty.  The  land  lies  rolling,  that  waste,  if  not  checked,  the  fairest  pro* 
is,  a  ridge  and  a  slough,  the  ridges  about  pects.     They  are  very  destructive  to 
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hogs,  always  selecting  the  fattest  of  the  ^  The  improvements  consist  generally 
drove.  They  are  frequently  killed  while  of  very  neat  residences,  and  gin-houses 
going  into  the  cornfield,  by  persons  who  and  out-buildings  of  a  very  substantial 
take  stands  for  them  at  their  usual  place  character.  There  is  an  air  of  neatness  and 
of  getting  over,  or  when  they  return  from  comfort  in  the  dwellings  which  is  very 
the  field.  An  overseer  on  Lake  St.  Jo-  attractive.  Hospitality  is  proverbial — 
seph  informed  me  that  he  shot  one  just  though  the  untiring  ambition  to  make 
after  he  had  reached  the  ground  in  get-  money  prevents  much  sociable  inter- 
ting  into  the  field:  and  in  his  efforts  to  course. 

get  out  of  the  field,  he  made  a  complete  The  principal  shipping  points  in  the 

gap  in  the  rail  fence,  and  scattered  the  parish  are  Ashwood,  Hard  Times,   St 

things  about  as  if  they  were  but  play-  Joseph,  and  Waterproof.     St  Joseph  is 

things.  the  parish  site,  and  has  a  court-house 

The  productions  of  this  parish  are  the  and  jail,   a  tavern  and  two  stores.      It 

same  as  in  all  the  southern  country,  contains  the  residence  of  the  marshal  of 

corn  and  cotton.    The  corn  crop  in  last  the  southern  district  of  Louisiana,  as  well 

year  (1861)  was  far  below  the  usual  as  several  very  able  members  of  the  bar. 

average,  on  account  of  an  unprecedented  The  population  cannot  contain    more 

drougnt,  and  an  insect  which  infested  the  than  fifty.    St  Joseph,  on  a  court  day,  or 

roots,  while  very  young,  called  the  chinck  on  some  court  days,  presents  a  scene  of 

bug.  It  has  puzzled  many  how  to  circum-  animating    interest — lawyers    of   high 

vent  the  little  creatures,  and  to  make  standing  from  a  distance,  the  important 

corn  notwithstanding.     This  year  the  interests  at  stake,  citizens  crowding  into 

insects  were  not  so  had,  and  pleasant  the  little  town,  and  all  partaking  of  the 

rains  produced   an   abundant   Harvest,  bounties  of  life  at  the  same  table,  as  if 

sometimes  to  the  extent  of  fifty  bushels  they  were  all  of  one  family,  and  needed 

to  the  acre.    There  were  in  1851,  16,381  only  the  name  of  brotherhood  to  make 

-acres  cultivated  in  corn.    The  culture  them  so. 

of  cotton  is  persevered  in,  and  attend-  Religion  and  Education. — Religious 
ed  with  great  success.  There  were  services  are  performed  every  Sabbath 
raised,  in  1851,46,223  bales  of  cotton,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  parish  by  the 
there  were  45,823  acres  planted  in  cotton.  Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  There 
The  largest  crop  known  to  have  been  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  white  mem- 
made  was  raised  on  Mrs.  Ogden's  place  bers  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  one 
in  1839,  which  was  nineteen  bales  to  the  hundred  and  three  colored.  What  the 
hand.  The  overseer  was  grieved  that  he  number  of  the  Presbyterians  is  I  have 
could  not  make  twenty.  It  is  useless  to  not  been  informed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
detail  the  manner  in  which  corn  and  there  is  as  yet  any  organized  society, 
cotton  are  cultivated,  but  merely  to  say,  There  are  four  Methodist  preachers  re- 
that  the  most  approved  instruments  are  siding  in  the  parish,  and  one  Presbyteri- 
used  in  the  cultivation,  and  cultivated  in  an.  There  are  three  Methodist  churches 
a  way  which  experience  has  sanctioned  — the  one  at  Waterproof  is  a  beautiful 
to  be  the  best,  and  carried  on  with  a  spirit  edifice,  and  will  cost  $4,000.  There  are 
and  energy  which  neither  slackens  nor  schools  in  nearly  every  neighborhood, 
slumbers.  There  is  but  one  new  place  supported  partially  by  the  school-fund, 
opened  this  year,  that  of  Mr.  Daniel's,  on  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  from  five 
Van  Buren  Bayou.  rLands  are  estimated  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars.  There 
at  from  10  to  30  dollars  per  acre.  are  232  persons  between   the  ages  of 

Planters  living  back  are,  of  necessity,  six  and  sixteen ;  also  lawyers,  and 
compelled  to  keep  their  roads  in  good  doctors,  and  planters,  of  great  mtelli- 
conuition.  There  nas  been  of  late  years  gence,  but  I  know  of  no  one  whose  pro- 
great  improvements  in  this  respect.  Some  fession  is  purely  literary. 
Saul  the  cotton  to  the  Mississippi,  others  With  a  orief  statement  of  the  progress 
wait  a  rise  in  the  back  streams  to  take  of  population  from  the  settlement  of  this 
it  out  this  way.  If  the  numerous  bayous  country  to  this  time,  and  a  brief  history 
which  intersect  the  parish  were  properly  of  the  parish  judges  who  have  conduct- 
cleansed,  no  country  could  exceed  it  in  ed  the  business  of  the  people  through 
internal  navigation.  Nature  has  placed  the  trying  emergencies  which  charac- 
them  as  drains,  and  man's  labor  could  terized  its  settlement,  I  will  conclude. 
make  them  highly  auxiliary  to  the  end  In  1810.  the  parish  of  Concordia,  which 
for  which  his  labor  has  been  appropriated,  embraced  all  the  country  lying  from  the 
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mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  Arkansas  There  were  no  regular  packet-boats  hi 
line,  contained  2,895  souls.  In  1815,  those  days,  passing  and  repassing;  and  if 
the  whole  state  did  not  exceed  90,000  the  parish  judge  sometimes  took  an  oc- 
souls — but  few  Americans  arrived  be-  casional  steamboat,  ten  chances  to  one 
fore  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  After  he  would  have  to  float  back  on  a  flat- 
1815  was  the  greatest  influx  of  popula-  boat  But  the  dignity  of  the  office  was 
tion.  Concordia  is  now  divided  into  four  not  compromised,  for  their  duties  were 
parishes,  and  constitutes  a  very  import-  important,  and  their  discomforts  were  in 
ant  fragment  of  the  cotton  region,  keeping  with  the  state  of  the  country. 
Tensas  parish  contains  902  free  persons,  Judge  Ogden  was  the  father  of  three 
and  8,673  negroes.  There  was  paid  in  distinguished  lawyers  of  that  name,  now 
three  years  quite  a  large  sum  for  levee  residents  of  this  state — two  of  whom 
purposes.  live   in   New-Orleans,  and    one  in  the 

The  first  parish  judge  who  acted  under  parish  of  Rapides, 
the  territorial  government,  was  a  gentle-       He  was  followed  by  Judge  George  §. 
man  by  the  name  of  Ross.    He  was   Guion,  who  administered  the  office  from 
succeeded  by  Dr.  David  Lattimore,  who   1828  to  1836,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
still  lives  in  Concordia  at  the   extreme   and  respected  for  the   mildness  of  his 
old  age  of  about  ninety  years.    He  was  manners,  and  his  clear  characteristics  as 
followed  by  Edward  fi roughton,  Esq.,  judge.     Parts  of  the  country,  however, 
who,  not  being  a  lawyer,  and  leaving   were  in  a  state  of  rudeness,  morally  as 
the  administration  of  affairs  to  his  clerk,   well  as  physically,  and  some  of  the  new- 
caused  great  confusion  and  irregularity   ly  settled  neighborhoods  were  wild  and 
in  the  office.    There  were  many  amus-  lawless,  and  not  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
ing  stories  related  of  the  judge;  among  parish  judge  with   favor  or  treat  him 
others,  there  was  one — which,  of  course,   with  much  courtesy.    Indeed,  the  office 
must  have  been  apocryphal,  as  intend-   was  in  such  bad  odor  among  some  of 
ing  to  disparage  tne  office,  being  con-  the  frontier  people,  owing  either  to  per- 
sidered  by  some  as  having  all  the  honors   sonal  prejudice  against  those  who  bad 
and  emoluments  concentrated  in  it — to  preceded  him,  or  some  more  substantial 
this  effect,  that  having  settled  a  small  cause,  that  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
estate  of  five  hundred  dollars  belonging  himself  from  personal  violence  whilst 
to  a  Kentuckian,  who  had  died  in  Con-   among    them,    he  was    compelled  to 
cord i a,  he   wrote  to  the  friends  of  the    wear  a  brace  of  pistols  openly  belted 
deceased  in  Kentucky  to  remit  one  hun-   around  him.     This  state  of  things  did 
dred  dollars,  to  pay  the  balance  due  him  not  last  long,  and  before  he  resigned,  a 
for  fees.    He  was  followed  by  John  Per-   complete  change  was  manifest.    Judge 
kins,  Esq.,  the  venerable  and  respected   Guion  is  now  a  resident  of  the  parish  of 
citizen  and  model  planter,  now  and  for   Lafourche  Interior,  a  planter,  and  holds  a 
many  years  residing  at  Somerset,  in  the   distinguished  place  in  the  affections  of 
parish  of  Madison.    Judge  P.  has  a  son.   his  fellow-citizens.    He  was  elected  a 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  who  wears  the  judicial   member  of  the  convention  in  1845,  assist- 
ermine  with  distinguished  honor,  and   ed  in  framing  that  constitution,  and  was 
who  has  presided  in  this  district    The   elected  to  the  same  office  in  1832  as 
next  was  Robert  Ogden,  Esq.,  who  ad-  member  of  the  convention,  when  it  be- 
ministered  the  office  little  more  than   came  expedient  to  change  the  eoonam? 
two  years,  from  1826  to  1828.     He  was   which  prevailed  in  1845,  and  to  engraft 
a  very  worthy  man,  and  possessed  of  some  new  features  which  were  agrees- 
considerable   learning,   but    being  ad-  ble  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.    IV 
vanced  in  years,  and  of  feeble  constitu-  next  was  Judge  Keeton,  who  was  killed 
tion,  he  was  not  able  to  undergo  the   by  the  falling  of  a  house  during  the  gwst 
fatigue,  and  surmount  the  difficulties  at-   tornado  of    1840.     Judge   Dun  lap  sue- 
tendant  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties   ceeded  him,  and  he   was  followed  bj 
of  parish  judge  of  the  extensive  district   George  C.  McWhorter,  at  present  State 
of  Concordia.     In  order  to  make  inven-   Treasurer. 

tories  and  sales  of  succession  property  in  In  Tensas  Parish,  Jndge  Montgomery 
remote  parts  of  the  parish,  it  was  fre-  was  judge  after  the  organization,  who, 
quently  necessary  to  undertake  journeys  having  served  a  year  or  two,  wasioUow- 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  subject  to  ed  by  Judge  Bradstreet,  who  held  the 
many  inconveniences  and  annoyances,   reins  till  the  office  was  abolished  in  1S45. 
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ART.    IV.-DIREOT    TRADE     OF    THE    SOUTH. 

{In  addition  to  the  very  able  and  valuable  papers  we  have  from  time  to  time  published 
in  the  Review  upon  the  subject  of  the  Direct  Trade  of  (he  South,  we  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  the  following,  which,  though  strained  and  speculative  in  many 
respects,  embodies  some  sound  and  wholesome  truths.  There  is  a  propriety  in  referring 
to  suchjpaper*  on  the  eve  of  another  Convention  at  Memphis  for  the  promotion  of  southern 
trade,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  we  cannot  be  present  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations, 
as  we  have  made  it  a  point  hitherto  to  do.] 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  stances,  that  they  should  be  confined,  re- 

to  whom  was   referred  the  bill  incorpo-  strained,  punished,  and,  at  times,  even 

rating  the  Alabama  Direct  Trade  and  destroyed.    They,  too,  like  individuals,  in 

Exchange  Company,  have  duly  consid-  obtaining  or  making  locations  on  the 

ered  the  same,  and  believing  that  there  earth's  surface,  have  advantages  or  dis- 

is  no  one  subject  in  which  all  our  citi-  advantages  more  or  less  suited  to  their 

zens  have  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  in-  peculiar  mental,  moral  or  physical  orga- 

terest  than  a  speedy  and  radical  change  nization,  propensities,  habits  and  occu- 

in  our  import  trade,  beg  leave  to  make  pations.    The  country  we  now  occupy, 

the  following  report :  before  it  was  discovered  by  the  Euro- 

The  skilful  and  prudent  merchant,  in  pean  race,  was  admirably  suited  in  all 
selecting  a  site  for  extensive,  profitable  respects  to  the  wild,  savage,  roving,  de- 
and  durable  commerce,  will  examine  structive  propensities  of  the  Indian, 
carefully  the  whole  surrounding  country.  By  nature  free  and  idle,  be  could  neith- 
consider  well  its  climates,  soils  ana  er  be  civilized  nor  enslaved,  without  de- 
seasons  ;  its  valleys,  hills  and  moun-  stroying  his  existence  or  happiness.  In 
tains;  its  vegetable,  animal  and  miner-  selecting  a  place  of  residence,  all  he  de- 
al productions ;  its  lakes,  rivers  and  sired  was  a  wilderness  to  rove  in,  and 
roads ;  its  bays,  seas,  gulfs  and  oceans,  game  to  gratify  his  destructive  propen- 
with  their  peculiar  currents,  tides  and  sities  and  furnish  him  food  and  raiment 
winds ;  look  well  to  the  natural  dispo-  The  African,  when  left  to  himself,  can 
sition,  capacity,  occupation,  wealth,  only  exist  and  be  happy  under  a  tropical 
habits  ana  customs,  opinions,  political,  sun,  where  summer  is  continual,  clothing 
religious  and  moral,  of  the  whole  sur-  not  a  necessity,  and  food  can  be  obtained 
rounding  population.  His  interest  is  by  little  effort  from  the  spontaneous  pro- 
identical  with  the  greatest  prosperity  and  ductions  of  the  country.  Freedom  to  him, 
tranquillity  of  all  his  customers,  tie  is.  in  a  cold  climate,  is  a  curse,  compared  to 
therefore,  the  natural  ally  of  the  best  slavery  under  an  intelligent  master,  in  a 
and  most  stable  government.  mild  one.     In  their  native  country  they 

Civilization,  the  arts  and  sciences,  first  are  a  nation  of  human  beings  at  rest 

appeared  in  the  East.    Their  course  has  and  likely  to  continue  so,  until  highly 

been  westward;  as  the  world  is  but  a  stimulated  by  some  race    different  in 

great  national  race-ground,  in  process  of  physical  organization.    If,  by  pestilence, 

time  they  will  again  reach  their  start-  the  whole  race  in  their  own  country 

ingpoint.  were    suddenly    cut   of£    Europe    and 

The  Israelites,  Grecians,  Romans  and  America  would  only  feel  it  in  an  ad- 
Spaniards  have  exerted  a  powerful  in-  vance  on  ivory  and  a  few  spices.  The 
flnence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  energetic  white  European  or  American 
They  were  all  extensive  slaveholding  requires  for  the  full  development  of  his 
countries  in  their  days  of  progress  and  capacity  and  disposition,  a  country  pos- 
power.  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  sessing  all  the  natural  elements  of  the 
their  birth,  infancy,  manhood  and  old  three  great  pursuits  of  civilized  man, 
age ;  like  them,  they  have  their  peouli-  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
arities,  their  inferior  or  superior  mental,  tures.  That  country  combining  all  these 
moral  and  physical  power  and  physical  or-  in  the  most  extensive  and  compact  form, 
ganization ;  like  them,  they  have  their  in  the  most  convenient  location,  is,  above 
fevers,  consumptions,  epidemics,  and  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  promote 
chronic  infections,  and  the  good  of  man-  his  own  happiness,  and  enable  him  to  be 
kind  requires,  under    certain    circum-  useful  to  surrounding  nations. 
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The  white  European,  in  the  course  of  terial  and  government  skill,  to  hers, 
his  progress  and  enterprise,  discovered  She  has  a  home  population  of  twenty- 
the  American  continent,  on  parts  of  seven  millions  on  a  territory  about  the 
which  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  size  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  with  ad- 
legislation  to  bring  the  Indian  and  Afn-  vantages  in  position,  soil,  climate,  min- 
can  up  to  a  political  equality  with  the  eral  and  vegetable  productions,  9t  not 
white  man.  Political  equality  neces-  more  than  one  half  of  theirs.  "Her 
sarily  brings  about  social  equality;  social  colonial  dominions  are  scattered  over 
equality  produces  amalgamation.  This  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in  all  lati- 
political  and  social  equality,  with  the  tudes.  Within  them  she  has  large  pos- 
oonsequent  amalgamation,  has  brought  sessions,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  cot- 
on  premature  consumption  and  rapid  de-  ton,  rice,  sugar  and  indigo.  Every  ef- 
cay  in  the  whole  political  and  social  fort  within  her  skill  and  power  has 
mass,  which  threatens  to  bring  about  pre-  been  exerted  to  excel  our  country  in  the 
mature  dissolution  and  lasting  imbecili-  production  of  cotton.  Notwithstanding 
ty.  her  cotton  region  contains  a  population 

In  our  portion  of  the  continent  we  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
have,  so  far,  followed  a  different  course,  free  laborers,  which  she  calls  her  sub- 
We  expelled  from  amongst  us  the  In-  jects,  who  are  employed  at  mere  nominal 
dian,  and  kept  the  African  entirely  un-  wages,  so  far,  all  her  efforts  hare  proved 
der  our  control  and  direction.  We,  al-  abortive,  and  must>  regardless  of  soil  or 
though  in  infancy  as  to  the  ordinary  a^e  climate,  unless  she  establishes  our  sys- 
of  a  government^  are  already  a  giant  m  tern  of  African  slave  labor.  The  conse- 
physical  power,  with  strides  so  long  and  quence  is,  that  she  is  dependent  on  oar 
rapid  as  to  strike  with  wonder  and  admi-  slavehoiding  states  for  a  supply  of  cot- 
ration  all  surrounding  nations.  ton,  on  which,  to  a  great  extent,  depends 

There  exists  in  our  system  of  African  her  commercial  and  manufacturing 
slavery  a  powerful  tendency  to  elevate,  prosperity.  In  order  to  obtain  commer- 
and  keep  free  and  independent,  the  cial  preference  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
white  race.  Every  citizen  within  these  and  America,  in  favor  of  her  colonial 
states  sees  slavery  by  color,  by  name,  commodities,  she  calls  them  free-labor 
and  nature,  and  from  the  time  he  can  productions,  and,  by  this  device,  has 
reflect,  sets  himself  above  a  slave.  So  succeeded  in  humbugging  a  numerous 
long  as  lands  are  low  and  labor  profita-  class  of  short-sighted  customers  in  both 
ble,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  poor  countries.  She  has  a  company  called 
white  man  to  become  dependent  or  a  the  "  East  India  Company,"  who  role 
slave.  The  poor  white  man  and  the  and  govern  her  extensive  East  India 
slave  owner  are  alike,  interested  in  possessions.  From  the  force  of  circum- 
cheap  lands  and  high  wages ;  their  in-  stances,  her  Canadian  colonies  are  go- 
terests  are.  therefore,  identical.  There  verned  with  more  liberality  and  justice 
is  a  powerful  tendency  in  all  republican  than  any  other  portion  of  her  extensive 
states  like  our  free  states,  to  run  into  the  dominions.  She  fears  their  revolt  and 
European  system  of  high  taxes  to  favor  our  assistance.  Her  public  debt  is 
particular  classes.  As  population  be-  eight  hundred  millions  pounds  sterling;  a 
comes  dense,  capital  puts  down  the  very  considerable  portion  of  which  was 
wages  of  labor,  and  can  enslave  the  la-  created  to  abolish  African  slavery  inker 
borer.  West  India  Islands,  and  has  resulted  in 

Great  Britain  is  the  first  commercial  the  ruin  of  the  whites  and  blacks  on 
nation  of  the  age,  unless  we  may  ex.-  those  islands,  and  a  destruction  of  their 
cept  our  own  country.  Her  commercial  commercial  prosperity.  To  pay  the  in- 
power,  for  many  years,  enabled  her  to  terest  on  this  enormous  public  debt>  as 
be  mistress  of  the  seas.  She  is  now  the  the  taxes  are  levied  most  heavily  on  the 
first  manufacturing  country  of  the  laboring  classes  and  all  goes  to  the 
world.  On  commerce  and  manufac-  higher  classes,  a  large  majority  of  her 
tures,  all  her  present  political  power  and  population  are  in  a  much  worse  state  of 
greatness  depend.  Any  power  capable  slavery  than  the  African  race  are  in  the 
of  striking  a  death-blow  at  her  com-  slavehoiding  states  of  our  Union.  To 
jnGrc©  and  manufactures,  mustnecessari-  pay  this  tax,  and  obtain  a  scanty  supply 
lybe  her  superior  in  any  military  con-  of  food  and  raiment,  requires  constant 
test  waged  with  equal   campaign  ma-  labor.    If  affliction,  hy  disease  or  old 
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age,  disqualifies  any  from  capacity  to  ment.  that    they  should    be    opposed, 

labor,  they   are  thrown  out  of   doors,  checked   or   stopped.       Great  Britain 

paupers,  upon  public  charity.    Of  this  made  a  second  attempt  to  subjugate  or 

class  there  are  now,  in  Great  Britain,  check  our  power,  in  her  last  war  with 

over  three  millions  j  and  in  Europe  not  us.     Failing  in  both  instances,  she  now 

less  than  twenty  millions;  a  living  fun-  seeks  to  weaken  us  by  attacking  and 

gus  upon  European  governments.    The  urging  others  to  attack,  our  system  of 

accumulated  miseries  flowing  from  their  Airican  slavery. 

systena/rf  government)  keep  the  popula-  ,  There  are  four  prominent,  grand  divi- 
tion  in  a  feverish  revolutionary  spirit,  sions  within.our  present  extensive  bound- 
To  preserve  law  and  order,  and  collect  aries :  our  commercial  and  manufactur- 
the  heavy  taxes,  requires  in  England  a  ing  states,  with  their  principal  outlet* 
standing  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  through  Massachusetts,  New-York,  and 
men,  stationed  all  over  her  territory ;  yet  Pennsylvania ;  the  agricultural  states, 
outbreaks  and  insurrections  are  common  with  their  principal  outlets  through 
occurrences.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
it  is  said  Great  Britain  has  the  freest.  Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  best  government  in  Europe.  We  and  Texas,  on  tne  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
know  heavy  taxes,  ar\d  standing  armies  coast;  California,  with  the  Bay  of  San 
to  collect  them  and  enforce  obedience  Francisco,  and  Oregon^  with  the  Colum- 
to  unequal  laws,  abject  slavery  of  the  bia  Riven  as  their  principal  outlets  on 
masses  under  the  delusive  name  of  free  the  Pacific.  * 

laborers,  and  an  uncertainty  in  the  fu-  Whatever  may  be  said  of  California 

tare  to  every  one,  are  general  over  Eu-  gold,  Oregon's  farming  capacity,  or  com- 

rope.     The  wealthy  have   no  security  mercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity 

from  poverty  by  revolution,  and  the  poor  of  the  New-England  or  Northern  states, 

no  security  from  the  cannon,  the  sword,  a  close  examination  into  the  Southern 

halter  or  dungeon,  for  revolt.  Atlantic,  Gulf)  and  Mississippi  Valley 

Great  Britain,  by  unequal  and  inex-  States,  must  convince  every  one  that 
pedient  laws,  forced  upon  her  North  there  lie,  congregated  together,  in  the 
American  colonies  the  alternative  of  most  compact  form,  all  the  elements,  in 
abject  submission  to  unauthorized  ag-  the  highest  degree,  of  agricultural,  com- 
pressions, or  manly  resistance  in  defence  mercial,  and  manufacturing  superiority. 
of  their  most  sacred  rights.  After  ten  The  general  progress  and  power  of  the 
years'  unregarded  remonstrances,  hope  Union  requires  that  the  resources  of  this 
was  lost,  and  the  sword  drawn;  the  con-  section  be  wisely  and  skilfully  directed, 
test  appeared  an  unequal  one,  but  seven  Commerce  is  the  heart  of  circulation 
years*  war  ended  in  the  complete  inde-  in  making  exchanges  of  agricultural  and 
pendence  of  our  original  thirteen  colo-  manufacturing  productions  to  the  whole 
nies.  It  was  a  great  loss  of  political  population.  Any  policy  of  the  govern- 
power  and  sectional  aggrandizement  to  ment  or  habits  of  the  community  that 
the  mother  country.  To  the  people  of  has  a  tendency  to  turn  commerce  out  of 
the  United  States,  and  many  others,  it  its  natural  channels,  within  the  same 
has  been  a  far  greater  gain.  They  government)  is  a  drawback  on  the  heal- 
abolished  the  British  system  of  govern-  tny  and  vigorous  action  of  the  whole 
ment,  which  holds  the  citizens  to  be  system. 

tubjects  and  subordinate  to  the  King  and  Our  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  have 

other  departments  of  the  government,  their  bluffs,  which  are  natural  landings, 

and  made  the  citizens  of  the  respective  To  those  bluffs  roads  can  be  made,  with 

states    sovereign,    and    the     governor  more  or  less  labor,  of  higher  or  lower 

President^  and    legislative    bodies    all  grades.      When  made,  they  are  more 

subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  people,  convenient  and  less  expensive  for  a  cer- 

properly  expressed  through  their  con-  tain  surrounding  population,  as  high- 

Tentions.  ways  and  landings,  through  which  to 

The  love  of  power  and  aggrandize-  send  off  or  dispose  of  their  surplus  pro- 
men  t  has  been  in  all  ages,  amongst  in-  ductions,  than  any  other  road  or  landing, 
dividuals  and  nations,  prominent  and  The  same  landing  and  road  is  also  the 
constant.  They  are  powerful  elements  most  convenient  and  least  expensive, 
in  human  progress,  and  it  is  only  when  naturally,  through  which  to  obtain  their 
unjust  means  are  used  for  their  attain-  purchases  of  other  articles. 
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Our  sea  or  gulf  coasts  have  their  natu-  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
ral  landings,  all  of  which  possess  their  linas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
relative  advantages  on  account  of  cli-  New- York  and  Massachusetts,  also  hay- 
mate,  position,  accessibility  from  the  mg  natural  limits  to  the  amount  of  trade 
land  side  by  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  that  for  the  interest  of  'general  popula- 
and  the  cheapness  and  low  grade  with  tion  would  naturally  flow  to  them.  At 
which  rail-roads  or  canals  may  be  con-  this  time  the  most  important  are  Beston, 
structed,  leading  from  them  into  the  in-  New- York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  the 
terior,  and  the  capacity  of  the  popula-  commercial  and  manufacturing  states; 
tion  for  production.  These  landings  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Mobile,  New-0r* 
also  have  their  relative  advantages  in  leans,  and  Galveston,  are  the  most  prom- 
bays,  harbors,  ocean  currents  and  winds,  inent  in  the  agricultural  states.  In  the 
leading  of!  in  the  most  convenient  di-  two  sections  there  are  Boston  and  New 
rection  for  commercial  purposes.  They  York  as  the  principal  outlets  for  the 
are  the  great  landings  of  foreign  and  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  New-Or- 
coastwise  commerce — the  landings  for  leans  and  Mobile  as  the  most  prominent 
our  exports  and  imports,  with  the  same  natural  outlets  in  the  agricultural  states, 
convenience  and  pecuniary  advantage  The  omitted  table  A,  shows  the  cir- 
to  the  whole  community,  m  having  all  culation  of  bank  paper  in  each  state,  the 
their  foreign  supplies  directly  landed  at  specie  to  redeem  it^  the  exports  and  im- 
them,  for  all  those  whose  convenience  ports  of  each,  their  population,  square 
or  interest  requires  their  exports  to  be  miles,  and  public  debt,  an  examination 
landed  there,  as  the  small  landings  on  of  which  will  readily  show  the  most  un- 
the  rivers  or  lakes.  A  system  of  com-  natural  and  injurious  system  of  trade 
merce,  to  be  most  convenient  and  least  that  could  well  exist  amongst  intelligent 
expensive  to  the  whole  community,  citizens  living  in  a  government  of  equal- 
must  necessarily  have  all  its  import  ity  and  justice.  This  table  at  once  shows 
agents  or  merchants  at  their  export  land-  that  in  the  agricultural  states  all  great 
ings  or  cities.  Any  other  system  is  un-  interests  are  withering  under  the  unna- 
natural,  inexpedient  and  ruinous  to  tural  and  extremely  unhealthy  system 
every  interest  in  the  whole  community,  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  cities  in  the 
and  a  continual  drawback  on  the  aggre-  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  during  the 
gate  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  coun-  year  ending  June  30th,  1850,  exported 
try  at  large.  The  first  inquiry  for  every  $70,249,809,  and  imported  $155,291,737, 
class  of  every  section  in  every  state  is,  showing  that  by  our  present  system  « 
what  seaport  landing  or  city  on  the  gulf  trade  they  received  over  eighty-fife 
or  coast  can  be  reached  at  the  least  ex-  millions  imports  more  than  a  natural 
pense  on  products — first,  by  natural  high-  system  of  trade  would  entitle  them  to. 
ways,  as  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  &c. ;  The  Southern  and  grain-growing 
secondly,  by  canals  or  rail-roads,  at  the  Western  States  exported  through  their 
least  expense  of  labor  and  capital.  That  own  ports  $81,115,702,  and  imported 
city,  then,  that  can  be  approached  with  $21,395,805,  showing  that  they  imported 
exportable  products  with  the  least  ex-  near  sixty  millions  leas  than  a  proper 
pense,  will  be  the  one  naturally  through  trade  would  justify.  On  this  large 
which  all  the  imports  should  come.  To  amount  the  consumers  of  foreign  goon 
determine,  then,  the  best  system  of  trade  pay,  to  a  great  extent,  importers'  profits, 
for  the  whole  population  of  every  section,  jobbers'  profits,  double  shipping,  storage, 
we  must  divide  the  country  into  its  nat-  dray  age,  and  wharfage.  The  retail 
ural  divisions,  and  assign  to  each  its  merchants  spend  double  the  time  and 
natural  amount  of  business.  If  we  esta-  money  in  going  to  make  their  purchases 
blish  our  entire  foreign  and  domestic  as  would  be  necessary  under  a  well  regu- 
trade  on  this  natural  basis,  it  will  ad-  lated  system  of  Direct  Trade.  Under 
vance  most  rapidly  the  aggregate  wealth  this  doubly  expensive  system,  the  retail 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union  at  large,  and  merchants  cannot  sell  foreign  goods  to 
enable  us  in  the  shortest  time  to  excel  consumers  on  an  average  at  less  than 
all  other  countries.  The  present  popu-  double  the  original  foreign  coat  abroad, 
lation  of  the  United  States,  on  the  At-  The  consumers  of  foreign  goods  in  the 
lantic  and  Gulf  slope  ot  the  Rocky  southern  and  western  states  pay  not 
Mountains,  have  for  their  natural  out-  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
lets cities  or  sites  in  Texas,  Louisiana,   ally  more  for  their  goods   than  would 
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§ 
be  necessary  under  a  properly  reapi-  citizens,  following  such  a  change.  Of 
iated  system  of  Direct  Trade.  This  what  use  are  rail-roads  without  freights 
twenty  millions,  however,  is  but  a  por-  and  passengers  1  Where  the  necessity 
tion  of  the  loss  to  the  South  and  West,  for  banks,  without  a  use  for  their  circu- 
The  Southern  and  Western  States,  as  lation  or  accommodation  ?  How  can 
classed  off  in  table  A,  make  annually  for  agriculture  and  manufactures  prosper, 
export  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  without  commercial  facilities  ?  On  re- 
worth  of  produce,  which,  by  the  com-  ference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
pletion  of  a  few  of  the  rail-roads  now  in  New-Orleans,  which  exports  nearly  as 
progress,  would  naturally  find  its  way  great  an  amount  as  New-York,  and 
out  at  southern  ports,  and  by  such  a  sys-  should  export  double,  only  imports  ten 
tern  as  can  ana  should  be  adopted  by  millions  to  New- York's  one  hundred  and 
every  southern  seaport  would,  as  soon  ten  millions.  As  New-Orleans  and  Mo- 
as  in  full  operation,  put  their  import  bile,  and  New- York  and  Boston,"  are  the 
trade  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil-  greatest  ports  naturally  for  the  two  sec- 
lions  of  dollars,  with  all  the  advantage-  tions,  we  will  present  a  view  of  their 
008  consequences!  to  all  classes  of  our  trade  and  banking : 

Export*.  L  Imports.               Baak  emulation.                Spooo. 

New-Orleans  and  Mobile $48,650,208 . . .  $11,626,861 . . .  $7,386,000. . .  $8,503,000 

New- York  and  Boston 63,394,563. . .  141,498,208. . .  40,306,000. . .  14,370,000 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  stocks,  as  well  as  population  and  politi- 

whiie   New-Orleans  and  Mobile  bank  cal  power,  it  becomes  one  of  the  highest 

capital  is  making  about  five  per  cent,  on  consideration  to  all  classes.    To  make 

£U  specie,  New- York  and  Boston  capital  the  regulation  properly  and  understand- 

if  making  over  twenty.     For  the  ten  ingly,  it  requires  a  very  close  scrutiny 

years  passed,  New-Orleans  has  not  been  into  every  state  and  section  of  our  widely 

able  to  keep  out  as  great  a  paper  circu-  extended  country  now  settled. 

lation  as  she  had  specie.  New-York  and  The  New- England  States  are  five  in 

Boston,  by  their  monopolizing,  to  a  great  number.    They  contain  63,326  square 

extent,  the  import  trade,   and,   conse-  miles,  or  a  fraction  over  the  size  of  Vir- 

qnently,  domestic  trade,  from  artificial  ginia.      They  are  naturally  by  far  the 

consequences,  are  also  monopolizing  the  poorest  five  states  in  the  Union  as  to  soil, 

profits  on  banking.    As  the  heavy  pay-  climate,  mineral  and  vegetable  produc- 

ments  are  due  to  New- York  and  Boston,  tions.     They  contain  a  population  of 

as  fast  as  they  make  collections,  should  2,727,397,  engaged  mostly  in  manufac- 

they  be  in  Louisiana  or  Alabama  bank  tures,  commerce  and  the  fisheries.    A 

Ciper,  specie,  or  exchange  on  London,  large  majority  of  their  citizens  have,  for 
iyerpool,  Boston,  or  New- York  is  re-  many  years,  been  the  advocates  of  high 
quirea,  and  their  paper  returned  on  them,  taxes,  extravagant  expenditures  of  the 
As  their  paper  is  not>  therefore,  ulti-  public  funds,  and  government  protection 
xoately  received  in  payment  for  debts  to  favored  classes.  The  government 
due  to  New- York  and  Boston,  there  is  allows  them  fishing  bounties,  tonnage 
not  the  same  demand  for  it  as  a  circu-  duties  on  their  shipping,  and  protection 
lating  medium  in  the  interior.  But  the  to  their  domestic  manufactures.  These 
amount  of  indebtedness  being  greatly  advantages,  with  their  large  import 
beyond  the  natural  limits  of  New-York  trade,  which  naturally  belongs  to  south- 
and  Boston  trade,  and  their  bank  paper  ern  cities,  with  their  industry  and  inge- 
being  received  in  payment,  gives  them  nuity  and  economy,  have  made  them 
more  than  their  natural  field  of  circula-  increase  very  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popu- 
tkm.  This  applies  to  all  the  states  of  lation.  Tney  have  a  constitutional 
the  Union  that  import  less  than  their  chronic  infection  of  the  isms,  which  are 
natural  limits,  as  well  as  to  Louisiana  and  as  dangerous  to  good  government  and 
Alabama.  morality  as  Asiatic  cholera  to  individu- 
As  the  proper  adjustment  of  our  foreign  als ;  and  more  contagious.  Their  lead- 
and  domestic  trade,  on  the  principles  of  ing  statesmen  opposed  the  acquisition  of 
economy  laid  down,  involves  the  value  Louisiana, '  Texas  annexation,  and  the 
of  city,  town,  and  country  property,  agri-  Mexican  war;  have  been  in  favor  of 
cultural  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  confining  our  population  to  narrow  lim- 
ine profits  on  bank,  rail-road  ana  canal  its,  the  consequenoe  of  which  would  be 
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a  reduction  in  wages  of  labor.  Their  the  abolition  of  African  slavery.  In  1789, 
fanatical  opinions,  with  their  desire  of  Hayti  exported  73,573,300  lbs.  Mnsco- 
political  power  for  sectional  aggrandize-  vauo  sugar.  The  French^  during  their 
ment,  induce  them  to  invite  the  foreign  revolutionary  days,  abolished  slavery, 
pauper  population  of  Europe  by  millions  In  1840,  under  African  free  labor,  Hayti 
to  our  snores,  by  proffering  to  give  them  exported  741  lbs.  sugar, 
the  public  lands  that  they  deny  the  The  great  change  brought  about  in  the 
right  of  their  southern  brethren  to  pur-  trade  of  the  northern  and  southern  states, 
chase  from  the  government  and  settle,  has  been  caused  by  an  almost  exclusive 
only  on  degrading  conditions  of  being  application  of  capital  and  labor  in  the 
ruled  in  their  property  by  Mexican  South  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  the 
laws.  greater  amount  of  capital  and  labor  in 

The  other  commercial  and  manufac-  the  northern  states  being  employed  in 
turing  states  are,  New-Jersey,  Pennsyl-  commerce,  internal  improvements  and 
vania,  New- York,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  manufactures,  has  given  the  northern 
They  contain  197,027  square  miles,  and  people  many  millions  annually  of  son- 
a  population  of  8,265,711.  vThese  states  thern  and  western  capital,  that  could 
are  much  richer,  naturally,  than  the  have  been  profitably  employed  in  the 
New-England  States,  in  vegetable  and  South  and  West,  which  has  enabled  them 
mineral  productions.  Iron  ore,  coal  and  to  receive  all  the  protection  from  the 
copper  are  abundant;  a  large  portion  of  Federal  Government)  for  the  encourage- 
them  are  productive  in  grain  and  vege-  ment  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  ton- 
table  productions  common  to  cold  cli-  age  duties  to  build  up  commerce.  In 
mates.  Agriculture,  manufactures  and  this  manner  the  northern  and  New  Eng- 
commerce,  all  have  a  share  of  capital  laud  sections  have  been  receiving  for 
and  labor  devoted  to  their  success.  Com-  many  years  a  constant  flow  of  capittl 
merce  is  the  ruling  interest,  and  in  con-  from  the  South  and  West,  which,  accord- 
sequence  of  southern  inattention,  and  ing  to  the  best  calculation  that  can  be 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  that  branch  made,  since  1808,  has  amounted  in  go- 
of industry  and  enterprise  by  New- York,  vernment  protection  to  nine  hundred 
she  has,  to  a  great  extent^  monopolized  millions  of  dollars,  and  about  a  simQil 
the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the  amount  has  been  lost  to  the  South  and 
Union.  She  spent  forty  millions  on  ber  West  in  consequence  of  their  indirect  and 
canals,  which  are  frequently  closed  expensive  system  of  trade.  Under  this 
with  ice,  and  sixty  millions  on  the  New-  state  of  things,  the  present  prosperity  of 
York  and  Erie,  and  other  rail-roads,  to  the  commercial  and  manufactoring 
connect  her  with  the  Lake  and  Missis-  states  is  of  very  uncertain  duration,  si 
sippi  trade.  These  improvements,  with  all  unnatural  systems*of  prosperity  mni 
her  extensive  foreign  trade,  have  turned  be.  Should  the  South  and  West,  in  tin 
freights  and  passengers  up  stream  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  embark  extensrr* 
Mississippi  valley.  Although  her  works  iy  in  commerce,  internal  improvement" 
of  internal  improvement  cost  a  large  and  manufactures,  as  it  is  clearly  their 
amount,  the  advance  on  real  estate  m  interest  to  do,  and  the  seat  of  commewt 
New-York  alone  will  doubly  pay  the  and  manufactures  be  established  in  tnt 
whole  amount ;  besides  rents,  rail-road  most  congenial  parts  of  these  section! 
and  canal  stocks,  bank  stocks,  and  all  the  present  appearance  of  things  wu 
interests  are  made  to  prosper  in  propor-  undergo  a  wonderful  revolution.  At  tnv 
tion  to  the  extent  of  trade.  time  the  rapid  progress  of  the  van** 

Before  the  Revolutionary  war,  Virginia  isms  in  the  commercial  and  manuiactnr* 
exported  and  imported  three  times  more  ing  states,  must  make  the  lovers  of  j* 
than  New- York,  and  had  a  greater  po-  tice,  order  and  good  government,  befil 
pulation.  New-York  has  now  thirty-  to  feel  the  unhappy  European  uncertain- 
three  members  in  Congress  and  Virginia  ty  in  the  future.  To  accomplish  the  lb* 
thirteen.  In  1769,  Virginia  imported  htion  of  slavery  is  only  one  of  the  vison- 
$4,085,472.  The  same  year  New-York  ary  dogmas  of  the  day ;  the  same  print* 
imported  $907,200;  forUhe  year  ending  pie  will  abolish  rights  to  all  property  tiA 
30th  June,  1850,  Virginia  imported  all  opinions  not  in  accordance  with  it> 
$426,399,  New- York  imported  $111,123-  own.  Unless  this  spirit  is  soon  checked 
524,  •  this  is  a  change  in  trade  as  re-  the  standing  armies  common  in  Europe 
markable  as  that  in  Hayti  produced  by  will  soon  be  absolutely  necessary  in  * 
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number  of  the  northern  states.  Mob  they  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  convey 
law  is  already  stronger  than  civil  law.  passengers  and  freights  lower.  The  Mo- 
In  a  very  considerable  portion  pi  New-  bile  and  Ohio,  and  Alabama  and  Tennes- 
York,  land-rents  cannot  be  regularly  col-  see  river  rail-roads,  commencing  at  Lake 
lected  short  of  force  of  arms.  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  and  terminate 

The  commercial  and  manufacturing  ing  at  the  Bay  of  Mobile  on  the  gulf,  will 
•Gates  owe  a  debt  of  $92,154,118,  which,  be  to  other  roads  what  the  Mississippi 
if  a  healthy  system  of  trade  were  estab-  river  is  to  other  rivers.  Mobile  will, 
fished,  would  be  at  least  four  times,  ac-  therefore,  become  the  great  outlet,  by 
cording  to  means,  as  great  as  that  due  by  railway,  that  New-Orleans  is  by  water. 
the  agricultural  states.  A  proper  adjust-  The  natural  shape  of  the  country  points 
ment  of  the  export  and  import  trade  out  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
would  not  give  these  states  more  than  tucky,  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  the  upper 
one-fourth  of  the  Union.  parts  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 

The  agricultural  states  are,  Louisiana,  bama,  as  the  heart  of  the  rail-road  system 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas,  for  this  great  slope  of  basin.  This  region 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida.  North  will  become  the  empire  of  manufactures. 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  On  the  gulf,  where  all  the  produc- 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  tions  of  this  inexhaustible  country  has 
Indiana,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  a  tendency  to  get  an  outlet,  will  be- 

They  contain  an  area  of  1,043,686  come  the  empire  of  commerce.  Here,  at 
square  miles,  which  is  four  times  as  large  all  seasons  of  the  year,  vessels  can  go 
at  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  and  come  by  the  assistance  of  the  gulf- 
atates,  and  nine  times  the  size  of  Great  stream  and  trade-winds.  From  the  na- 
Britain,  and  would,  at  her  density  of  po-  ture  of  things,  these  will  be  the  great 

eition  to  the  square  mile,  support  two  highways  of  general  commerce  for  cen- 
dred  millions  of  human  beings.  They  turies.  One  of  the  results  of  the  war 
contain  now  a  population  of  twelve  mil-  with  Mexico,  will  be  to  turn  the  trade  of 
Boils ;  lie  in  a  compact  body  on  the  At-  the  Pacific,  to  a  great  extent,  across  by 
lantic  and  gulf  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  the  land  route.  Mobile  and  New -Orleans 
taint;  with  the  great  Mississippi  River,  will  then  be  in  a  central  position  for  ex- 
making  its  way  from  the  Lakes,  through  tensive  trade  with  surrounding  coun- 
their  centre,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tries.  London  and  Liverpool,  New- York 
which  is  the  great  ocean  river,  sufficient-  and  Boston,  will  be  far  out  on  the  out- 
ly  large  to  contain  all  the  shipping  of  the   skirts. 

world.  Within  their  limits  are  soils,  cli-  Southern  seaports  not  only  have  ad- 
mates,  and  seasons,  capable  of  produ-  vantages  of  a  back  country  containing 
cing  all  the  elements  of  food  and  rai-  all  the  natural  elements  in  the  highest 
ment  necessary  for  civilized  man,  in  the  degree  of  agricultural,  commercial  and 
greatest  profusion,  with  timber  sufficient  manufacturing  prosperity,  but  they  have 
to  bnild  all  the  boats,  ships,  steam-  ves-  a  population  that  renders  more  safety  and 
■els  and  houses  that  may  be  required  for  stability  to  investments  in  any  pursuit  of 
the  next  thousand  years ;  water-power  life  than  any  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
more  than  sufficient  to  drive  all  the  ma-  None  of  the  dangerous  dogmas  of  the 
ehinery  of  Europe  and  America ;  vast  day  can  flourish  in  any  of  the  slave  or 
ooal-fields.  inexhaustible  for, ages;  iron  free  states  belonging  to  this  division. 
on,  oi  the  best  quality,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rights  of  property,  according  to  our  con- 
ooal-fields.  to  an  extent  that  knows  no  stitution/are  strictly  regarded  and  com- 
BmnY  with  thirty  thousand  miles  steam-  plied  with  without  difficulty.  They  con- 
boat  navigation  emptying  into  the  gulf  tain  the  best  material  for  a  defensive  war 
and  Atlantic  at  sufficient  points  for  of  the  age — a  slave  population,  the  most 
iH  useful  purposes :  with  more  than  two  effective  laborers  for  a  warm  climate, 
(konsand  miles  of  sea  and  gulf  coast,  under  the  best  discipline  and  most  skil- 
aarer  closed  by  ioe,  or  even  obstructed,  ful  direction  of  any  other  people,  in  num- 
rhis  country  is  now  the  empire  of  agri-  bers  sufficient  to  raise  the  means  of  army 
enlture.  subsistence  for  any  probable  war,  too 

In  consequence  of  low  grading  and  well  fed,  clothed  and  taken  care  of,  to  be 
theap  right  of  way,  rail-roads  can  be  restless  or  unruly?  and  the  least  danger- 
built  at  one-third  less  cost  than  in  the  ous  from  insurrection.  If  the  three  mil- 
Mmmercial  and  manufacturing  states;  lions  of  the  African  race  now  in  these 
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states  were  suddenly  destroyed,  millions  by  land  and  sea,  guarantied  to  every  citi- 

of  the  white  race  in  Europe  and  Ame-  zen  of  every  state  and  section  defeated, 

rica  would  suffer  for  food  and  raiment,  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  politi- 

These  states  have  a  citizen  army  ot  over  cal  compact  annulled,  and  the  harmony, 

one  million  of  freemen,  ready,  without  tranquillity,  and  stability  of  the  whole 

distinction  of  party,  to  defend  their  rights  Union  endangered.     It  is,  therefore,  the 

nd  liberties  at  the  first  call ;  with  soils,  highest  duty  of  every  lover  of  our  present 

climates  and  productions  within  their  form  of  government  and  stability  of  the 

own  limits,  rendering  them  entirely  in-  Union  to  make  an  exertion  to  create  a 

dependent  of  the  rest  of  mankind.     They  natural  and  healthy  system  of  agricultoi- 

owe  a  public  debt  of  $94,346,558,  which,  ral,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  por- 

for  their  vast  resources,  is  very  small,  suits  throughout  our  extensive  country, 

their  yearly  surplus  of  exportable  pro-  How  can  this  be  done  in   the  shortest 

duce  oeing  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil-  time  is  the  great  question, 
lions  dollars  worth.  If    we   were  to  receive   news  that 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  they  have  Great  Britain  was  making  every  prepara- 
reclaimed  a  vast  wilderness  from  sa-  lion  within  her  power  to  prosecute  a  war 
vage  worthlessness,  and  converted  it  upon  us,  to  overthrow  our  present  form  of 
into  cultivated  fields  of  great  useful-  government  and  establish  her  system, 
ness  to  themselves  and  surrounding  na-  we  would  all  enter  the  great  contest  for 
tions.  Without  government  aid,  they  the  preservation  of  our  rights,  political 
have  excelled  all  other  people  in  agri-  and  personal  liberty.  Troops  would  be 
culture,  now  making  an  annual  sur-  called  out  from  every  state  and  territory, 
plus  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  na-  Our  ablest  officers  would  be  placed  m 
tions,  greater  than  any  other  country,  command.  "  A  force,  according  to  the 
regardless  of  extent  of  territory  or  num-  importance  of  the  post>  would  be  mar- 
bers  of  laborers.  At  the  same  time  ched  to  every  seaport.  All  our  citizen*, 
they  have  paid  a  sum  to  build  up  com-  by  every  means  in  their  power,  would 
merce  and  manufactures  in  an  uncon-  give  aid  and  assistance  to  the  armies, 
genial  clime,  which,  spent  economi-  If  an  Arnold  were  found  amongst  us,  lin- 
eally within  their  own  limits,  would  have  less  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
made  them  first  in  commerce  and  ma-  he  would  be  hung  as  high  as  Hainan. 
nufactures  as  well  as  agriculture.  They  What  has  been  we  might  reasonably 
have  enlightened,  civilized,  christianiz-  expect  again  under  similar  circumstaa- 
ed  and  made  useful  to  themselves  and  ces.  We  know  our  armies,  when  well 
surrounding  nations,  a  greater  number  of  organized  under  able  commanders,  hare 
the  African  race  than  misguided  philan-  proved  victorious  in  every  war  against 
thropy  has  or  ever  can  do.  Their  vast  all  odds  of  numbers.  We  know  that  a 
agricultural  productions,  if  properly  used,  small  army,  composed  of  good  materiel, 
will  enable  them,  without  civil  commo-  well  organized,and  skilfully  commanded, 
tion  or  bloodshed,  to  preserve  our  peace  can  defeat  many,  mdifferently  organized 
and  tranquillity,  our  Union  and  liberty,  and  directed.  Our  policy  in  defending 
Every  patriotic  citizen,  then,  within  our  our  coast  would  be  to  send  a  force,  able, 
country,  should  rally  under  our  colors  to  on  the  first  onset  of  the  campaign,  to  gam 
battle  in  a  common  country's  cause  and  a  decisive  victor}*,  as  that  would  inspire 
the  cause  of  mankind.  our  forces  and  discourage  the  enemy. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  subject       It  is  true  there  is  now  no  direct,  open 

it  is  evident  that  the  present  unnatural  war  of  arms  against  us,  yet  it  requires 

concentration  of  commerce  and  manu-  no  prophet  to  see,  in  the  present  natural 

factures  in  the  northern  and  New-Eng-  course  of  events,  gradually  and  rapidly 

land  States,  is  a  very  great  annual  draw-  growing,  one  amongst  the  most  bloody 

back  on  the  aggregate  wealth,  prosperity,  wars  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history, 

and  progress  of  the  Union.     In  conse-  Individuals  and  nations  at  times  are 

quence  of  its  increasing  their  political  placed  in  circumstances  that  one  false 

power  and  thereby  placing  in  their  pos-  step  decides  their  future  existence.    We 

session  the  direction  of  the  federal  govern-  now  have  it  in  our  power,  if  we  will  at 

merit — under  its  influences  at  war  with  once  seize  the  favorable  opportunity,  of 

justice — the  political  equality  of  the  citi-  gaining  a  great  political  victory — not  by 

zens  of  the  different  states  is  destroyed,  the  shedding  of  brother's  blood  by  brother, 

and  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  as  Washington,  Adams,  Hancock,  Jef- 
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ferson,  Franklin,  and  their  ever-to-be-  power,  would,  in  all  probability,  use  it 
remembered  compatriots,  were  compel  1-  with  justice  and  liberality  to  all  sec- 
ed  to  do,  in  order  to  secure  political  li-  tions.  We  might  then  calculate  that  our 
berty — but  by  a  commercial  and  manu-  country  would  move  on  rapidly  to  pre- 
facturing  revolution,  which,  instead  of  eminence  among  nations.  This  is  one 
burthening  us  with  heavy  tales,  will  an-  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  another, 
nually  advance  our  aggregate  wealth  by  By  our  conduct  events  may  take  a  dif- 
raany  millions.  ferent  turn.     Samson  had  power  at  one 

On  commencing  this  war,  we  find  our  time  to  slay  the  Philistines,  regardless  of 
opponents  already  rally  organized  and  numbers.     He  was  enticed  from  duty, 
drilled  ;  our  own  forces  scattered  over  an   bound  while  asleep,  shorn  of  his  locks  of 
extensive  country,  without  any  organi-  strength  and  his  eyes  put  out.      We  are 
zation  or  discipline.    To  offset  this  we  this  day,  physically,  the  most  powerful 
find  ourselves  very  favorably  situated  in   people  of  the  age ;  but  there  is  a  Delilah 
one  very  important  particular.    We  have   enticing  us,  deceptively,  in  order  that 
their  campaign  provision,  and  our  own,   we  may  sleep  until  she  binds  us  with  a 
too,  already  in  possession,  which  of  course   cord  of  free-soil  states,  that  our  locks  of 
must  decide  the  victory  in  our  favoj,  if  we   strength  may  be  shorn  from  us ;    which 
are  capable  of  properly  using  and  sue-  states,  to  a  great  extent,  are  to  be  reared 
cessfully  defending  this  important  ad-  up  by  the  pauper  population  of  Europe, 
vantage.    Their  commercial  and  manu-  They  are  now  lean,   lank,    degraded, 
factoring  prosperity  now  almost  entirely   weakly  human  beings,  entitled  to  our 
rests  upon  our  large  surplus  of  ex  porta-  pity.     When  our  lands,   with  the  fat 
ble  produce.     We  have  been  in  the  thereof,  shall  be  divided  amongst  them, 
habit  of  letting  them  have  the  use  of  the  the  change  in  their  condition  will  be  so 
greater  portion  of  these  exports  without  sudden  and  great  that  they  will  know 
interest,  and  paying  double  in  profits  and  no  limit  to  universal  equality.     Our  fa- 
charges,  which  would  be  necessary  if  natical  neighbors,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
conducted  by  our  own  citizens,  through  foreign  emissaries,  can  soon  raise  a  cru- 
our  own  ports,  on  the  most  advantage-   sade  against  their  southern  brethren,  on 
ous  plan,    to  make  our  section  bloom  whose  means  they  have  been  warmed 
with  prosperity.      All  then  that  is  re-   into  striking  power.     In  the  mean  time 
quired  to  ensure  success,  is  to  organize   our  taxes  will  be  increased ;  we  will  con- 
properly  a  force  competent  in  every  way  tribute  millions  to  increase  the  wealth 
to  use  our  means  for  our  own  advantage,   and  power  of  another  section.    The  love 
without  letting  them  get  the  control  as  of  power  and  sectional  aggrandizement, 
they  have  heretofore.    This  can  be  done  aided  by  fanaticism,  will  encroach  upon 
best  on  military  principles.     Let  every  our  dearest  rights  and  liberties,  until  po- 
state  raise  an  army  of  capitalists  in  num-  litical  and  national  death,  under  the  cir- 
bers  and    amount,   sufficient  to  carry  cumstances,  will  be  preferred  to  longer 
every  seaport  on  the  coast  at  the  first  existence.    The  southern  sword,  seldom 
onset     This  can  be  best  done  by  get-  known  to  falter,  will  be  drawn.     Vigo- 
ting  the  exports  from,  and  amount  of  rously  assaulted  by    cool,    calculating 
goods  sold  in  the  region  of  any  port  that  power,  and  furiously  assailed  by  fanati- 
can  most  conveniently  obtain  tneir  sup-  cism,  attacked  on  all  sides,  by  sea  and 

£es  at  such  port.  It  is  practicable  un-  by  land,  in  front  and  rear,  the  deathly 
r  the  system  proposed,  by  incorpo-  conflict  will  rage  beyond  a  parallel, 
rating  the  Alabama  Direct  Trade  and  until  our  common  country  will  be 
Exchange  Company,  to  lay  down  foreign  drenched  with  blood  from  sea-shore  to 
goods  in  our  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  mountain.  Those  who  now  fear  to  meet 
landings,  in  proper  quantities,  lower  than  the  gathering  storm,  and  disperse  or  roll 
possibly  can  be  done  by  New- York  and  it  back,  may  well  then  call  on  the  rocks 
Boston,  which  will,  of  course,  take  the  and  mountains  to  fall  upon  them  and 
trade.  If  the  South  and  West  in  this  hide  them  from  their  furious  enemies. 
manner,  revolutionize  the  trade  of  the  No  human  foresight  can  predict  on 
country^  they  will  change  the  relative  which  side  victory  will  rest,  but  all  can 
sectional  population,  and,  as  a  conse-  see  a  powerful  check,  a  stop  to  civiliza- 
quence,  the  political  power.  They  have  tion,  progress  and  well-regulated  human 
always  been  just  and  liberal  to  the  liberty  onathe  North  American  Conti- 
North,  and  therefore,  if  they  had  political   nent 
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Every  southern  seaport  city,  except  The  removal  of  these  obstructions  will 
Baltimore,  is  doing  an  unnatural  and  probably  come  under  national  and  slate 
less  extensive  import  trade  than  would  legislation  for  aid.  Appropriations  on 
be  entirely  legitimate,  and  can  add  the  part  of  Congress  will  be  within  fede- 
greatly  to  their  own  and  the  prosperity  ral  jurisdiction  to  an  amount  sufficient 
of  the  surrounding  population  by  ex-  to  deepen  .the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
tending  their  commercial  operations,  and  Mobile  bay,  so  as  to  admit  large- 
Alabama  and  Louisiana,  the  one  in  Mo-  class  vessels — clear  the  Iberville  Hirer 
bile,  the  other  in  New-Orleans,  each  from  obstructions  that  will  permit  a  free 
holds  a  great  key  to  the  future  prosperity  passage  of  first-class  steamboats  from  the 
and  progress  of  the  millions  of  human  Mississippi  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Ap- 
beings  that  are  to  inhabit  the  great  Mis-  propriations  of  one  hundred  thousand  dot 
sissippi  valley.  In  the  present  condition  lars  each,  to  four  lines  of  steamers  or 
of  the  world  the  cities  above  named  are  other  vessels,  from  Mobile  to  ports  in 
of  vastly  greater  importance  in  a  pecttr-  Europe,  South  America,  California,  Asia, 
niary,  political,  and  military  yoxrxt  of  view,  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  view 
than  Gibraltar,  which  is  the  key  to  the  of  touching  at  all  points  on  their  respec- 
Mediterranean.  After  the  adoption  of  tive  routes  desirable;  appropriations  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the  pos-  alternate  sections  of  public  lands  in  aid 
session  of  Louisiana  by  a  foreign  power,  of  a  branch  trunk  of  the  Mobile  and 
and  the  consequent  embarrassments  at-  Ohio  Rail-road  to  New-Orleans;  appro- 
tending  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis-  priations  of  lands  in  aid  of  the  great  raO- 
sissippi,  threatened  seriously  the  dis-  road  now  in  process  of  construction  from 
solution  of  the  Union.  In  consequence  Lake  Erie,  by  way  of  Cincinnati  Ohio, 
of  the  modern  system  of  rail-roads,  Ala-  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
bama  holds  a  pass  no  less  important  than  see,  Selma,  in  Alabama,  to  Mobile,  con- 
New-Orleans.  A  failure  to  remove  ob-  necting  the  Lakes  with  the  Gulf;  abo 
struct  ions  to  free  trade  and  travel  through  appropriations  of  alternate  sections  in 
these  important  passes,  leaves  the  popu-  aid  of  the  two  great  railways  now  in  pro- 
lation  of  Western  Virginia  and  Ohio,  cess  of  construction,  one  connecting 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michi-  Memphis,  Tennessee,  with  Charleston, 
gran,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  and  which  is  destined, 
Arkansas,  a  portion  of  Texas,  and  a  vast  as  the  country  is  settled,  to  progress  nn- 
territory  Dacx  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  til  it  reaches  the  Pacific  coast;  the 
as  well  as  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  with  other  connecting  Savannah,  Georgia, 
parts  of  other  states,  whose  interest  it  is  with  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  will  make 
to  have  an  outlet  through  the  gulf,  prac-  its  way  through  Texas, 
ticaliy  in  the  same  condition  that  a  por-  Extensive  bodies  of  public  lands  are 
tion  of  the  valley  was  before  the  acqui-  now  in  Alabama  unsold,  and  most  it- 
sition  of  Louisiana.  Access  the  most  main  government  property  many  year* 
perfect  to  each  city,  from  every  direc-  unless  rail-roads  are  constructed  through 
lion,  by  land  and  water,  is  the  true  policy   them. 

of  the  respective  states  to  which  they  The  rights  and  interests  alike  of  the 
belong,  and  of  the  Union  at  large.  The  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
obstructions  to  a  free  access  to  each  city  Union,  require  the  re-opening  of  Iberrilb 
from  all  directions,  consist  in  the  shal-  River,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which 
lowness  of  the  channels  at  the  mouth  of  formerly  connected  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
the  Mississippi  and  of  Mobile  bay,  they  by  way  of  Lake  Maurepas,  with  the 
being  too  shallow  to  admit  of  large-class  Mississippi,  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
vessels.  But  the  greatest  obstruction  is  town  of  Baton  Rouge.  This  river  was 
that  of  the  Iberville  River,  which  is  en-  formerly  an  open,  navigable  stream,  and 
tirely  obliterated  for  some  distance,  in  of  sufficient  note  to  be  recognized  and 
consequence  of  obstructions  heretofore  established,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
thrown  into  it,  and  also  the  want  of  1763,  as  a  part  of  the  boundary  hoe 
postal  lines  making  regular  passages  to  between  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
and _frora  important  ports  within  our  own  and  France.  The  Iberville  River,  at 
limits  and  to  foreign  countries.  There  this  period,  was  an  outlet  of  the  Ifi* 
is  also  needed  the  completion  of  the  main  sissippi,  so  large  as  to  give  the  ap» 
rail-road  trunks  from  the  Upper  Missis-  pellation  of  an  island  to  that  part  of 
sippi  valley  to  Mobile  and  New-Orleans.   Louisiana  on    which    New-Orleans  * 
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ituated,— is  now,  at  its  point  of  former 
rifiux  from  that  stream,  entirely  filled  up 
ind  obliterated.  It  was  open  down  to 
he  period  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain.  During  the  war,  General  Jack- 
ton,  for  the  common  protection  of  the 
jountry,  had  obstructions  thrown  into  it^ 
incler  the  impression  that  the  enemy 
night  attempt  to  pass  through  the  lake 
ind  Iberville  River  into  the  Mississippi 
md  fall  upon  New-Orleans  from  above. 
As  it  is  or  was  a  natural  highway,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  its  free  use  for  purposes  of  navigation. 
As  it  was  obstructed  through  the  action 
if  the  Federal  Government,  the  same 
igency  is  bound  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
ions.  These  obstructions  all  being  re- 
noved  and  improvements  completed 
irould  be  equivalent,  for  all  practical 
mrposes/:  to  placing  each  city  on  the 
Buff  Stream,  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
great  railways  of  the  valley.  A  healthy 
51  ty  on  the  gulf  is  necessary  to  draw  off 
the  upper  Mississippi  trade  and  travel 
from  New- York  and  Boston.  The  an- 
l1  mortality,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
is  less  in  Mobile  than  New- York, 
can,  therefore,  so  far  as  health  is 
Lcerned,  turn  the  business  to  the  gulf 
mat.  New-Orleans  would  then  re- 
ceive a  greater  trade  and  travel  through 
Hobile  than  she  ever  will  do,  so  long  as 
ie  present  system  continues  through 
few-York  and  Boston.  Louisiana  is, 
lerefore,  interested  in  building  up  Mo- 
le. 

New- York  has    expended    over   one 

\ndred  millions  of  dollars  on  rail-roads 

d  canalsjto  carry  the  interior  trade 

ough  her  city.    Alabama  may  now 

are  an  outlet  for,  and  an  intercourse 

hf  a  region  of  greater  extent,  whoso 

ilation  can  reach  Mobile  at  a  less 

mse  than  New- York,  by  an  outlay  of 

UJ,   on    the    part  of  tier    citizens, 

'idually,  of  one-fourth  the  sum  Ne  w- 

has  expended. 

»  annex  a  table,  which  shows  the 
•r  of  railways  in  each  state,  miles 
nation^  and  miles  in  course  of  con- 
ion,  with  the  cost : 

tJsMriiur  the  extent  of  Railway*  Completed 
nder  Traffic,  and  Capital  invented  tn  the 
ni&mntriee  : 

Mil**.  Co*. 

tOfdora  of  Ot.  Britain  7,000.  .£350,000,000 

ttstes 5,342..  60,775,000 

•tM 1V654..  70,000,000 

1,018..  48,781,000 

532..  9,576,000 

©00..  0,000,000 

, 170..  3,000,000 


▲OBICVLTUBAL  STATES. 

No.  of      MUm      Mikt  in 
BtetM.  IUU-     nopom-    roarMof 

way*.       Uoa.      •oastnMt'B. 

Deliware 1 . . .  16. . .  —  . . .  $600409 

Maryland 3...  855...  179...  14,220,041 

Virginia    16...  485.   .  735...  8,930,421 

North  Carolina . .    3...  240...  223...  4,100.000 

South  Carolina...    7...  383...  403...  8,703,678 

Georgia  13...  804...  181...  15,100,060 

Florida 2...  54...  54...  250,000 

Alabama 7...  135...  055...  1,936,208 

Mississippi 4...  100...  518...  1,770,000 

Louisiana 7...  117...  25...  1,131,000 

Tennessee 7...  134...    556...  1,800,000 

Kentucky 6...  03...    446...  1,751,296 

Indiana 20...  538...  1,117...  0,600,000 

Michigan 4...  474..      —  ...  8,056,340 

Illinois 14...  271...  1,606...  5,100,000 

Missouri 2...  240...    180...         — 

Wisconsin'.'..'.'..    %.'.'.      \Q...    23o!"       400,000 

Total 120. .  .4,377.  ..7,481..  .$85,130,456 

COMMIECIAL  AND  MANUFACTUB1NO  STATES. 

No.  of      MUm       MUm  in 
Stetm.  R*U.     uopm-    towwuf  Coat. 

w*y».        tivn.     •ooatraet'a. 

Maine 10...    283...  175...  $8,101,603 

New-Hampshire  16  ..    463  ..  76...  14.144,755 

Vermont 0...    360...  167...  13,116,553 

Massachusetts..  37.. .1,153...  67...  51,684,573 

Rhode  Island...  1...      50...  —  ...  2,614,484 

Connecticut  ....  13...    510...  64...  18,108.509 

New- York 44...  1,046...  946...  67,686,155 

Pennsylvania...  51...  1,323...  535...  49,662,918 

New-Jersey 10. . .    290. . .  40. . .  7,445,000 

Ohio 26...    890...  1,481...  17,066,661 

Total 2 17... 7,277...  3,551...  $250,012,410 

Average  cost  per  mile  in  northern  and 

New-England  states $37,500 

Average  cost  in  South  and  West 10,600 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  im- 

SDitance  of  connecting  New-Orleans  and 
Iobile  with  the  interior  states,  by  rail- 
way, considering  the  great  number  of 
rapid-moving  war-steamers  now  belong- 
ing to  various  powers,  cannot  well  be 
over  estimated.  In  fifteen  days'  time  a 
large  fleet  of  war-steamers  could  cross 
the  ocean  and  assail  the  two  cities; 
their  possession  by  an  enemy  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  interest  of  the  valley 
population. 

In  the  early  history  of  Alabama, 
freights  were  conveyed  on  her  rivers  in 
flatboats  and  barges,  propelled  by 
manual  labor.  What  son  of  here  would 
now  be  willing  to  abandon  our  Moating 
palaces  and  return  to  the  keels  ?  Those 
who  oppose  rail-roads  advocate  the  same 
principle.  There  is,  to  accommodate 
our  entire  population,  as  great  a  neces- 
sity for  rail-roads  with  passenger  and 
fright  cars  propelled  by  steam,  instead  of 
common  wagons  or  coaches  drawn  by 
animal  power,  as  there  is  for  steam- 
boats;   and  the   average   gain  to   the 
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whole  community,  in  trade  and  travel,  is  Sea,  she  is  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world; 
equally  as  great.  Of  course,  those  who  subject  to  overflow  from  neither  river  nor 
run  boats  where  there  are  not  freights  ocean ;  midway  between  the  rich  pro- 
and  passengers  sufficient  to  pay,  will  sink  ducts  of  the  tropic3  and  the  staple  and 
capital.  Those  who  build  rail-roads  provision-growing  states  of  the  Mis- 
where  there  should  only  run  a  plank  or  sissippi  valley  ;  possessing  one  amongst 
common  wagon  road,  will  do  the  same ;  the  most  healthy  sites  on  the  coast  with 
those  who  plant  on  unproductive  soils  a  harbor  sufficient  for  the  navies  of  the 
will  be  equally  unfortunate.  world,  and  room  to  build  up  a  city  equal 
The  responsibility  of  Alabama  at  this  in  population  to  any  on  the  globe; 
time  is  exceedingly  great.  Her  com-  backed,  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  with 
manding  position  requires  deliberate  and  extensive  bodies  of  the  most  fertile  lands; 
skilful  action.  She  is  now  capable  of  abundant  water  power,  inexhaustible 
doing  much  for  herself  and  surrounding  forests  of  timber,  rich  beds  of  iron  ore 
sisters.  She  is  in  a  similar  situation  to  and  extensive  coal  fields  in  close 
many  states  of  the  Union,  locally,  that  proximity  to  each  other,  all  in  the  midst 
Mobile  county  is  to  a  large  number  of  of  the  cotton,  sugar  and  grain-growing 
counties  in  South  Alabama  and  Eastern  regions.  She  requires  no  uncertain 
Mississippi.  If  there  were  no  public  government  protection  to  make  her 
highway  by  land  through  Mobile  county  among  the  first  in  agriculture,  commerce 
to  the  city,  and  many  roads  in  other  and  manufactures.  She  is  in  a  situation 
counties  around  seeking  an  outlet  through  at  this  time,  by  a  grand  move  on  an 
her,  and,  from  indifference  to  her  o^n  extensive  scale,  in  commerce,  on  princi- 
prosperity  and  theirs,  refuse  to  make  an  pies  of  proper  economy,  to  make  all  her 
order  for  and  open  a  road,  she  would  soon  great  interests  bound  forward  witli 
be  considered  foreign  in  her  position,  unusual  rapidity.  If  the  surroundin* 
The  state  can  now  have  completed  states  continue  their  unprofitable  ana 
through  her  limits  great  railway  lines  of  dependent  policy,  Alabama  should  only 
the  first  importance  to  her  in  every  sense  embark  the  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater 
of  the  word,  without  doing  anything  extent.  Under  such  circumstances,  with 
more  than  indorse  bonds  that  the  com-  the  necessary  capital  and  skill,  one  more 
panies  of  at  least  three  of  the  roads  can  generation  would  find  her  in  tins  great 
secure  her  from  final  loss  beyond  a  doubt  group  of  states,  what  New- York  is  to  the 
She  is  now  in  a  situation  to  advance  thirty  named.  During  the  year  1850, 
more  rapidly,  by  proper  action,  every  there  were  sold  in  Alabama,  sixteen 
important  interest  within  her  limits,  than  millions  dollars  worth  of  merchandise ;  of 
any  of  the  coast  states  from  Maine  to  the  this  sum  not  less  than  eight  millions 
Rio  Grande.  She  has  climate,  soils,  were  foreign,  nearly  all  imported  mrougfa 
mineral  and  vegetable  productions,  with  northern  cities,  taxed  to  a  great  extent 
advantages  from  location,  that  render  her  with  double  profits,  drayage,  storage  and 
second  to  no  state  in  the  Union,  of  the  insurance.  Under  such  a  system  of 
same  area,  in  the  great  pursuits  of  agri-  trade,  the  retail  merchants  cannot  far- 
culture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  nish  consumers  of  foreign  goods  at  lea 
The  completion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  original 
and  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail-  cost,  which  would  leave  four  millions  as 
roads,  with  others  drawing  in  trade  and  the  foreign  cost  of  our  imported  merchan- 
travel  from  the  east  and  west>  would  give  dise.  Under  a  well-regulated  system  of 
to  all  her  great  interests  advantages  that  direct  trade,  these  four  millions  would  go 
would  enable  them  at  least  to  keep  pace  into  consumer's  hands  at  six  millions  five 
with  the  most  flourishing.  She  is  capa-  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  leave  as 
ble  of  supporting  a  population  double  the  great  a  profit  to  the  merchant  as  he  now 
five  New-England  States,  and  half  the  receives,  and  save  one  million  fto 
capital  and  labor  expended  to  build  her  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  consumers, 
ud,  that  has  been  made  to  flow  on  them,  a  sum  equal,  annually,  to  three  yeur' 
will  make  her  worth  them  ail.  She  has  taxes.  The  bill  under  consideration 
a  population  of  771?071  on  50,722  square  proposes  to  accomplish  this  by  incor- 
miles;  owes  a  public  debt  of  $3,983,616  :  pofating  a  limited  partnership  in  As 
her  principal  city,  Mobile,  is  at  ail  shape  of  a  joint-stock  company  corn- 
seasons  free  from  ice.  Through  the  posed  of  capitalist  and  business  men  is 
Gulf  Stream,  trade-winds,  and  Caribbean  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  power  to 
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own  ships,  boats  or  vessels,  buy  and  sell  ness  of  the  company,  and  report  thereon 

produce  and  manufactures  at  home  and  publicly.     If  the  company  abuses  its 

abroad  on  commission,  receive  and  pay  powers,  the  legislature  can  annul  their 

out  deposits,  deal  in    foreign  and  do-  charter. 

mestic  exchange  generally,  make  ad-  Well  organized,  with  competent  ajren. 

Tances  on   produce,  _  manufactures  and  cies  ^  different  foreign  aud  domfstic 

merchandise,  and  to  increase  their  cap.  pomts  of  trade^  ^y  wbould  not  onl    ^ 

tol  stock,  if  necessary,  to  Uiree  millions  fcghly  U8eful  'to  tne    mercantile  '„& 

oiaonars.  planting  community  in  making    their 

For  the  protection  of  the  community  ^^    purcha8es  ftnd    exchangis,    but 

against  abuse<s  the  officers  and  directors  could  £,       to          t  advantage,  make 

are  required  to  make  b«pds  and  take  purchases  at  home  and  abroad  of  ma- 

suitable  oatlis  for  the  faithful  perform-  kriaU,  or  machinery  forourrail-road  and 

ance  of  their  duties ;  make  annual  reports  manufacturing  companies.* 

showing  who  are  the  stockholders,  the  °         *^ 

amount   of  each  one's  shares,  and  the  •  Tnere  wen  •ome  rateable  table*  annexed  to 

true  Condition  of  the  Company.     The  bill  ,h,«  P*P«>  which  are  omitted.    The  reader  can 

alsoenablesthegoTernortoappointcom-  ^n»^?h%  ^orrR^wnttS^  «S 

missioners  to  examine  the  entire  busi-  industrial  Resources— [Ed. 


ART.    V.-VALLEY    OF    THE    AMAZON. 

[The  increasing  interest  which  attaches  to  everything  that  relates  to  the  resources  of 
several  of  the  South  American  states,  induces  us  to  publish,  in  externa,  the  valuable  con- 
tributions of  Lieut.  Maury,  made  during  last  winter,  and  in  part  copied  into  some  of  oar 
numbers.  The  papers  are  worthy  of  study  and  reflection,  and  will  be  continued  in  oar 
mext  number,  with  those  we  have  already  published,  they  present  the  subject  complete 
in  almost  every  aspect.] 

THE    AMAZON    COUNTRY,  ITS   CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS — THB  LA  PLATA  THE  MISSISSIPPI  OF 

THE    SOUTHERN    HEMISPHERE RIVER    BASINS    COMPARED COMMERCE    OF    THE    LA    PLATA, 

ITS  VALUR PRODUCTIONS CANAL    BETWEEN    THE    WATERS    OP    THE    LA    PLATA    AND    THE 

AMAZON— THE  PARAGUAY  COUNTRY— CATTLE  RAISING — GOLD  AND  DIAMONDS — AN  IM- 
MENSE DRUG  PLANTATION — THE  RICHES  OP  THE  VEGETABLE  EXCEED  THOSE  OP  THK  MINI- 
MAL   KINGDOM GOLD    WASHING    IN    THE    STREETS — IMMEN8E    YIELD   OP    DIAMONDS — MULE 

TRANSPORTATION— A  COMMERCIAL  ANOMALY — COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  LA  PLATA 
AND  THE  AMAZON — JAPANESE  POLICY  OF  BRAZIL EXPLORATION  OF  THB  AMAZON  BY  OF- 
FICERS OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY— PILCOMAYO— "  CITY  OF  8ILVBR" — MAGNIFICENT  VIEW  OF  THE 
PRODUCTIONS  OF  TROPICAL,  TEMPERATE,  AND  FRIGID  ZONES. 

The   "  policy  of  commerce,"  and  not  important.    It  surpasses  them  all.    It  if 

the  "policy  of  conquest/7  is  the  policy  of  paramount. 

the  United  States.  The  country  that  is  drained  by  the 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  animated  by  Amazon,  if  reclaimed  from  the  savage, 
private  enterprise,  is  every  day  seeking  the  wild  beast,  and  the  reptile,  and  re- 
new fields  for  its  peaceful  triumphs,  and  duced  to  cultivation  now,  would  be 
commerce  can  accomplish  throughout  capable  of  supporting  with  its  produce 
the  world  no  achievements  like  those  the  population  of  the  whole  world. 
which  will  note  its  coming,  and  signal-  It  is  a  rice  country.  The  common 
Ize  its  marches  up  and  down  the  A  ma-  yield  of  rice  is  forty  for  one.  It  is  reap- 
son,  and  the  other  great  rivers  of  that  ed  five  months  after  planting,  and  may 

Seatest   of  water-sheds,  the  Atlantic  be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year, 

pes  of  South  America.  Thus  the  farmer  may  plant  one  bushel 

Men  may  talk  about  Cuba  and  Japan ;  of  rice  to-day — in  five  months  hence  he 

but  of  all  the  diplomatic  questions  of  the  will   gather   forty  from    it.      Planting 

day,  the  free  navigation  of  those  majestic  these  forty,  he    may,  in  another  five 

water-courses,  and  their  tributaries,  is  to  months,  gather  sixteen  hundred  bushels. 

this  country  the  most  interesting  and  — In  ten  months  the  earth  yields 
vol.  xrv.                                   8 
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increase  there  of  a  thousand-fold  and  blank;   nor  is  it  to  be  reached  except 

more.  through  the  powers  of  steam,  and  the 

Corn,   too,   may  be   planted    at  any  free  use  of  its  majestic  water-courses, 

time,  and  in  three  months  is  fit  for  gather-  It  is  of  this  country— of  the  imDort- 

ing.     Thus  the  husbandman  there  may  ance  of  settling  it  up,  of  sending  there 

gather   four   crops  of  corn  a  year.     Its  the  emigrant^  the  steamboat,   the  axe. 

seasons  are  an  everlasting  summer,  with  and  the  plow,  with  the  messengers  and 

a  perpetual  round  of  harvests.  agencies  of  commerce — that  I  wish  to 

It  is  the   policy  of  commerce — and  speak, 

commerce  is  the  policy  of  these  United  Let  us,  therefore,  first  see  where  it  is. 

States — to  open  that  river  to  steam,  and  how  far  off  it  is,  and  what  is  its  actual 

its  valley  to  settlement  and  cultivation  ;  condition,  and  then  we  will  be  enabled 

its  earth,  its  air,  and  its  waters,  to  the  the  better  to  judge  as  to  the  true  course 

business  and  wants  of  trade  and  traffic,  of  policy  which  it  would  be  best  for  the 

There,    upon   that  Atlantic    slope  of  commercial  nations  of  the  earth  to  take 

South  America,  in  the  valley  of  the  La  with  regard  to  it 

Plata,  and  in.  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  The  semi-continent  of  South  America 
Nature  in  all  her  ways  has  been  most  is  very  nearly  in  shape  to  that  of  a  right- 
bountiful,  angled  triangle.     Its  hypotenuse  rests  on 

There  the  vegetable  kingdom  displays  the  Pacific  ;  one  of  its  legs  extends  from 

its  forces  in  all  their  most  perfect  gran-  Cape  Horn  to  Cape  St.  Roque.     Here  the 

deur,  and  in  all  their  might ;  and  there,  right  angle  is  formed  with  the  other  leg, 

too,    the    mineral    kingdom    is     most  which  extends  from  Cape  St.  Roque,  in 

dazzling  with  its  wealth.  latitude  5  deg.  south,  toCaboLa  \ela,of 

In  that  region  of  country  wagon-roads  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  latitude  12  deg. 

are  few,  turnpikes  unknown,  and  the  first  north. 

railway  has  yet  to  be  built ;  and  though  The  longer  leg  is  that  between  capes 

tile  La  Plata  drains  a  country  nearly  as  Horn  and  St.  Roque ;  it  is  3,500  geoj^a- 

large  and  many  times  more  fertile  than  phical  miles  in  length.     The  other  leg 

is  our  own  Mississippi  valley,  and  though  has   only    2,500 ;   but  ^he   hypotenuse, 

that  of  the  Amazon  is  twice  as  great>  which  stands  on  the  Andes  and  rests  on 

and  its  tributaries  many  times  longer,  the  Pacific,   is  more  than   4,000  miles 

more  navigable,  and  numerous,  yet  the  long. 

steamboat  upon  those  waters  is  a  problem  This  configuration  exercises  a  power- 
almost  untried.  In  the  valley  of  the  ful  influence  upon  the  climates  of  South 
Amazon  the  plow  is  unknown ;  and  America,  especially  as  it  regards  it* 
the  American  rifle  and  axe,  the  great  hydrography.  The  great  rivers  of  that 
implements  of  settlement  and  civiliza-  country,  the  mighty  Amazon  and  the 
lion,  are  curiosities.  majestic  La  Plata,  are  resultants  of  this 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  configuration.  In  consequence  of  har- 
the  while  man  has  been  established  in  ing  a  sea-front  which  rests  upon  the 
that  Amazonian  basin,  and  for  more  short  leg  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
than  three  hundred  years  it  has  remain-  and  looking  to  the  northeast — and  in  con- 
ed a  howling  wilderness.  Owing  to  sequence  of  having  the  sea-front  which 
the  mismanagement  of  its  rulers,  the  rests  upon  the  long  leg  in  the  southern 
European  has  made  no  impression —  hemisphere,  to  Took  southeast,,  the 
none) — no,  not  the  least — upon  its  forests,  northeast  and  the  southeast  trade-winds, 
How  long  shall  this  continue  to  be  so?  as  they  come  across  the  Atlantic  filled 

Has  diplomacy  no  arts,  commerce  no  with  moisture,  go  full  charged  into  the 

charms,  by  which  this  policy  may  be  interior,  dropping  it  in  showers  as  they 

broken  up :  by  which  its  rivers  may  be  go,  until  they  reach  the  snow-capped 

opened  to  navigation,  its  forests  to  settle-  summits  of  the  Andes,  where  the  last 

ment,  its  pampas  to  cultivation  ?  drop,  which  that  very  low   temperature 

What  commerce  has  done  for  South  can  wring  from  them,  is  deposited  to 

America  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  melt  and  feed  the  sources  of  the  Amazon 

with  what  it  will  do.    It  has  fringed  only  and  the  La  Plata  with  their  tributaries, 

the  sea-coast  of  that  continent  with  set-  The  northeast  trade-winds  commence 

tlement  and  cultivation.    The  great  in-  to  blow  about  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 

lerior  has  never  been  touched.     The  coming  from  the  quarter  they  do,  they 

heart  of  the  country  is  a  commercial  blow  obliquely  across  the  Atlantic.  The/ 
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evaporate  from  the  sea  as  they  go ;  and,  tenor,  as  they  do  in  South  America.  The 
impinging  at  right  angles  upon  the  South  consequence  is,  none  of  those  inter- 
American  shore-line  that  extends  from  tropical  countries  can  boast  of  streams 
Cape  St.  Roque  to  Cabo  La  Vela,  they  and  water-courses  like  those  of  South 
carry  into  the  interior  the  vapor  that   America. 

forms  the  clouds  that  give  the  rain  which  The  shore  line  of  eastern  Africa  is  ar- 
ropplies  with  water  the  Magdalena,  the  ranged  like  that  of  the  South  American 
Orinoco,  and  the  northern  tributaries  of  water-shed ;  but  it  has  not  sea  enough  to 
the  Amazon.  windward  to  supply  the  vapor  to  feed 

The  volume  of  water  discharged  by  springs  enough  to  make  large  rivers. 
these  rivers  into  the  sea  is  expressive  of  The  southeast  trade-winds,  when  the 
the  quantity  which  those  northeast  trade-  monsoons  of  the  Indian  ocean  will  per- 
winds  take  up  from  the  sea,  carry  in  the  mit  them  to  blow,  strike  perpendicularly 
clouds,  and  precipitate  upon  the  water-  upon  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa,  as 
shed  that  is  drained  by  these  streams,  they  do  upon  that  of  South  America.  In 
They  are  but  pipes  and  gutters  which  the  American  case,  they  blow  perpetu- 
nature  has  placed  under  the  eaves  of  the  ally — in  the  African  case,  for  not  naif  the 
great  water-shed  that  has  the  Andes  for  year.  They,  therefore,  cannot  give 
a  ridge-pole,  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Africa  half  as  much  rain  as  South 
North  Atlantic  for  a  cistern.  America  receives. 

The  trade-wind  region  of  the  North  At  Cape  Guardafui  the  right  angle  of 
Atlantic  affords  the  water-surface  where  the  African  coast  line  is  formed,  as  it  is 
the  evaporation  is  carried  on  that  sup-  at  Cape  St.  Roque  for  America;  but  the 

Cies  with  rains,  dews,  and  moisture,  winds  which  cross  this  line  between  Cape 
ew- Granada,  Venezuela,  the  three  St.  Roque  and  the  isthmus  have  traversed 
Guianas,  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  the  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea — 
Ecuador.  hence  they  reach  the  land  dripping  with 

On  the  other  hand,  the  southeast  trade-  moisture ;  whereas,  in  Africa,  the  north- 
winds  commence  to  blow  about  the  east  trades,  which  cross  the  coast-line 
parallel  of  30  deg.  or  35  deg.  south,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  isthmus  of 
They,  too,  come  obliquely  across  the  Suez,  have  sucked  up  vapors  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  strike  perpendicularly  upon  Red  Sea  only — therefore  the  quantity  of 
the  South  American  coast-line  which  ex-  moisture  which  these  winds  carry  into 
tends  from  Cape  St.  Roque  towards  Cape  the  iuterior  of  Africa  is  not  by  any  means 
Horn.  They  pass  into  the  interior  with  so  great  as  that  which  those  of  the  At- 
their  whole  (oad"of  moisture,  every  drop  lantic  carry  over  into  South  America. 
of  which  is  wrung  from  them  before  they  The  difference  is  as  great  as  is  the  differ- 
cross  the  Andes.  The  quantity  of  mois-  ence  of  the  evaporating  surface  exposed 
tare  which  is  taken  up  from  the  sea  and  to  the  northeast  trade-winds  by  the  At- 
rained  down  upon  this  wonderfully  fruit-  lantic  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Red 
fill  country,  may  be  seen  in  what  the  La  Sea  on  the  other. 

Plata  and  the  Amazon  discharge  back  The  two  systems  of  trade-winds — the 
into  the  ocean.  northeast  and  the  southeast — meet  in 

Now,  there  is  no  tropical  country  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  some- 
the  world  which  has  to  windward,  and  where  between  the  equator  and  the 
90  exactly  to  windward  of  it,  such  an  Isthmus  of  Darien.  This  place  of  meet- 
extent  of  ocean  in  the  trade- wind  region,  ing  is  a  place  of  calms,  and  where  it  is, 
Consequently  there  is  no  inter-tropical  there  it  is  rainy. 

country  in  the  world  that  is  so  finely  This  circumstance,  and  other  meteoro- 
watered  as  is  this  great  Amazon  coun-  logical  agents,  divide  the  seasons  in  the 
try  of  South  America.  northern    portions    of    South  America, 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  especially  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco, 
States,  along  the  coast  of  China  and  the  into  the  rainy  and  the  dry — six  months 
east  coast  of  New-Holland,  the  land  of  constant  rain,  six  months  of  blighting 
trends  along  with  the  direction  of  the  drought  is  the  condition  here, 
trade- winds  of  those  regions.  These  Not  so  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
winds,  with  their  moisture,  travel  along  There  the  weather  is  agreeable  all  the 
parallel  with  the  land.  They  do  not  year  round ;  and  though  more  rain  falls 
Mow  perpendicularly  upon  it,  nor  push  there  in  some  months  than  in  others,  as 
their  vapors  right  across  it  into  the  in-  it  does  here  with  us,  still  there  as  here, 
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it  may  rain,  and  doesrain,  any  day  in       Now,  what  ougjht  to  be  the  condition 
the  year.  of  an  inter-tropical  country  whose  plains 

Now,  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  are  watered  with  frequent  showers,  un- 
followed  me  with  a  map  will  perceive  accompanied  by  a  single  drought,  dur- 
why  this  inter-tropical  region  of  South  ing  ages  of  perpetual  summer  \  Why, 
America,  or  that  part  of  its  water-shed  fertility  and  salubrity ;  for  in  such  a 
which,  from  Panama  to  the  parallel  of  climate  anything  and  everything  will 
30°  or  35°  south,  slopes  towards  the  At-  grow.  The  rapid  production  and  con- 
lantic,  has,  and  ought  to  have,  the  most  stant  decay  of  vegetable  matter  that 
remarkable  climate  in  the  world.  We  have  been  going  on  there  for  thousands 
have  seen  that  Eastern  Africa,  and  East-  and  thousands  of  years,  must  have  made 
em  Africa  alone,  resembles  it  in  con  fig-  the  soil  rich  with  vegetable  mould, 
uration  of  shore  line;  but  the  evaporat-  ,  The  fact  that  vegetation  there  is  in 
ing  surface  and  the  supplies  of  vapor  are  perpetual  activity—that  there,  there  is 
wanting,  and  therefore  South  Africa  can-  no  period  of  vegetable  repose— that  as 
not  be  nearly  so  well  supplied  with  rains,  fast  as  one  leaf  fails  and  begins  to  de- 
and  consequently  with  rivers,  as  is  South  cay,  other  leaves,  just  putting  forth",  ah- 
America.  sorb  its  gases — these  conditions  mike 

In  all  the  other  inter-tropical  regions  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  one  of  the 
of  the  world — in  India,  in  Western  most  salubrious  and  delightful  of  cli- 
Africa,  New  Holland,  and  Polynesia —  mates. 

the  year  is  divided  into  the  rainy  season  Having  shown  that  the  climate  of  the 
and  the  dry ;  during  the  latter  of  which  La  Plata  and  Amazon  country  is  a  cli- 
little  or  no  water  tails,  springs  go  dry,  mate  without  droughts,  and  that  it  is  a 
and  cattle  perish,  and  dead  bodies  pol-  moist  and  warm  climate,  I  have  esta- 
lute  the  air.  Then,  too,  stalks  forth  in  blished  enough  to  satisfy  any  one  that 
those  (countries  the  "pestilence  that  the  soil  there,  whatever  be  the  substra- 
walketh  in  darkness.7'  turn,  must  have  upon  it  a  rich  vegetable 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  no  such   mould,  which  the  decay  of  the  most  rank 
condition  exists.  There  the  fall  of  water,   vegetation  during  many  ages  must  have 
though  copious-— the  river  Amazon  is  formed, 
the  rain-guage — is  not  compressed  with-  — 

in  a  few  months,  nor  accompanied  by  I  proceed  now  to  show  the  present 
the  terrible  hurricanes  and  tornadoes  condition  with  the  future  resources  and 
which  rage  at  the  change  of  seasons  in  commercial  capabilities  of  the  great 
India.  Here,  in  America,  gentle  and  South  American  water-sheds.  I  will 
fruitful  showers  fall  daily,  and  tornadoes  confine  my  attention  to  the  rivers  Ama- 
are  rare.  '  zon  and  La  Plata,  to  their  tributaries,  and 

Because  the  Amazon  is  in  a  tropical  the  valleys  drained  by  them.  But  first, 
country,  the  public  is  disposed  to  judge  let  us  give  our  attention  to  the  La  Plata, 
of  its  climates  by  comparing  them  with  and  compare  the  extent  of  country 
the  climates  of  other  tropical  conn  tries —  drained  by  it  with  the  extent  drained  by 
as  India,  for  example.  But  for  the  rea-  rivers  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
sons  stated,  and  because  there  are  no  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  lies  in 
monsoons  or  other  conditions  to  cause  both  hemispheres :  it  is  the  largest  river 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  to  be  parched  basin  in  the  worla,  but  it  belongs  excls- 
with  drought  at  one  season,  and  drenched  sively  neither  to  the  North  nor  to  the 
with  rains  at  another — as  India  is  on  one  South.  Excluding  the  Amazon,  there- 
hand,  and  the  Orinoco  country  on  the  fore,  from  the  comparison,  the  Missisap* 
other — there  is  no  more  resemblance  pi,  then,  it  will  be  perceived,  drains  the 
between  the  climates  of  India  and  of  the  largest  river  basin  in  the  northern,  and 
Amazon  than  there  is  between  the  cli-  the  La  Plata  the  largest  in  the  southern 
mates  of  Rome  and  Boston ;  and  any  hemisphere.  Both  these  streams  nm 
one  who  would  infer  similarity  of  cli-  from  north  to  south,  each  one  embracing 
mate  from  the  fact  that  Boston  and  a  great  variety  of  productions,  and  tra- 
Rome  are  in  the  same  latitude,  would  versing  many  diversities  of  climate;  bet 
not  be  more  out  than  he  who  infers  sim-  one  runs  towards  the  equator,  the  other 
ilarity  of  climate  between  India  and  from  it. 

Amazonia  because  they  both  are  tropi-       The  area  of  the  principal  river-basins 
oal  countries,  which  are  drained  into  teas  that  art  a* 
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cessible  to  ocean  commerce,  may  be  junction  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay, 

thus  stated : —  I  treat  of  all  the  country  drained  by 

In  America. — The  Amazon,  area  (in-  these  rivers  and  their  tributaries  as  the 

eluding  the  Orinoco,)  2,048,450  square  valley  of  the  La  Plata, 

miles.  The  Uruguay  is  a  beautiful  stream. 

North  America. — The  Mississippi,  area  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  Brazilian  province 

982.000  square  miles.  of  Santa  Catarina,  on  the  western  slopes 

South  America. — The  La  Plata,  area  of  the  il  Serra  do  Mar,"  or  the  sea  range 

886.000  square  miles.  of  mountains.      Its  course  is  first  west- 

Europe. — The  Danube,  area  234,000  wardly  and  then    southwardly ;    it    is 

square  miles.  about  seven  hundred  miles  long ;  drains 

Africa. — The  Nile,  area  520,000  square  a  rich,  fertile,  and  tolerably  well-settled 

miles.  country.    For  part  of  the  way  it  is  the 

Asia  (China). — The  Yang-tse-Keang,  boundary  between  Brazil,  with  the  Ban- 
area  547,000  square  miles.  da  Oriental  on  one  side,  and  the  Argen- 

India. — The    Ganges,    area    432,000  tine  Confederation  on  the  other, 

square  miles.  The  Parana  is  a  majestic  river.     It  is 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  valley  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  Bra- 

of  the  La  Plata  in  area  is  the  third  in  zilian  streams,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 

the  world ;  that  it  is  twice  as  large  as  Paranahiba.    The  former  takes  its  rise 

the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  more  than  near  the  parallel  of  20°  south,  not  far 

three  times  as  large  as  trie  largest  river  from  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  wealthy 

basin  in  Europe.  province  of  Minas  Geraes. .   The  valley 

The  basin  of  the  La  Plata  embraces  in  which  the  head-waters  of  this  river 
all  the  latitudes,  and  more  too,  that  are  are  gathered  into  the  main  stream  is 
to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Indus,  most  magnificent.  It  is  about  two  hun- 
the  Ganges  and  the  Irawaddy — the  great  dred  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part,  by 
river-basins  of  India.  It  consequently  four  hundred  miles  long.  The  course  of 
has  all  the  agricultural  capacities,  and  the  Rio  Grande  through  it  is  due  west ; 
more,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  climates  it  maintains  this  course  for  about  five 
of  India.  These  great  resources  of  the  hundred  miles,  until  it  meets  the  Para- 
La  Plata  for  the  most  part  lie  dormant  nahiba  coming  from  the  northward. 
They  are  hidden  in  tne  bosom  of  the  where  its  sources  are  interlapped,  ana 
earth,  or  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  almost  mingled  with  those  of  the  Ama- 
the  mountains.     The  waters  of  the  La  zon. 

Plata  flow  through  climates  that  are  fa-  The  population  of  the  two  interior 
vorable  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  of  tea  and  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Goiaz, 
coffee,  of  rice,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  of  in  which  these  two  tributaries  of  the  Pa- 
cotton  and  corn,  of  drugs,  woods,  dyes,  rana  take  their  rise,  and  in  which  they 
and  spices,  and  of  almost  all  the  agri-  lie,  is  for  the  former  one  million,  for  the 
cultural  staples  of  the  earth.  latter  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  lies  wholly  with-  The  Japanese-like  policy  which  has 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  it  is  the  been  observed  with  regard  to  scientific 
greatest  river  that  does  so  lie ;  conse-  explorations  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  tribu- 
auently  it  has  opposite  seasons  with  tanes  has  kept  the  world  in  ihe  dark  as 
those  of  the  northern.  When  the  hus-  to  many  parts  of  that  valley, 
bandman  is  sowing  in  the  north,  then  he  Dr.  Francia  established  in  Paraguay, 
who  tills  the  earth  in  this  beautiful  river-  many  years  ago,  a  government  founded 
basin  will  be  gathering  his  crop ;  and  upon  the  Japanese  system.  Rosas  at- 
consequently  tne  planter,  and  the  farm-  tempted  an  imitation  of  this  policy  so 
er,  and  the  merchant  of  the  La  Plata,  long  as  he  was  in  power ;  and  Brazil  has  * 
will  have  control  of  the  northern  mar-  always  practised  it.  So  that  geographers 
kets  for  six  months  of  every  year,  with-  really  know  very  little  as  to  the  Bra- 
out  a  competitor.  zilian  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata,  their 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  properly  speak-  navigability,   and    the  commercial  re* 

ing,  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  lies  be-  sources  of  the    countries    which  they 

tween  the  parallels  of  33°  and  36°  of  drain. 

south  latitude.    Its  breadth  is  a  hundred  According  to  the  map  "Do  Imperio  do 

miles  or  more,  according  to  the  place  of  Brazil,"  published  in   1846,   under  the 

measurement,  and  it  is  formed  by  the  auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society,  at 
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Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  which  is  now  before  in  this  water-shed.     Following  it  in  its 

me,  the  Parana,  for  the  first  five  hundred  windings,  it  is  navigable  to  the  distance 

miles   below   the  junction  of    the    Rio  of  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the 

Grande  and  the  Paranahiba,  runs  through  sea.    It  is  the  Missouri  of  the  La  Plata 

uninhabited  parts  of  the  provinces    of  valley. 

Goiaz,   Matto  Grosso.   and    San   Paulo.  A  friend  who  has  been  residing  in  the 

Passing  these  uninhabited  parts,  it  then  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  for 

runs  through   and   among  the  Spanish  several  years,   returned   thence    a  few 

republics  of  that  region  for  about  twelve  months  ago.     I   shall,    therefore,  draw 

hundred  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  upon  him  for  information  touching  this 

Plata.     Along  this  part  of  its  route  the  interesting  river  and  region  of  country : 

country  is  pretty  well  settled,   and,  ac-  also,  Francis  del  Castelnau,  who  traveled 

cording  to  Montgomery  Martin,*  whose  through  that  country  in  1848-9,  is  quite 

authority  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the  full. 

map  of   the   Geographical    Society    of  He  also  will  afford  me  many  details. 

Brazil,  must  be  in  a  high  state  of  cuftiva-  According  to   Hopkins,    Paraguay  is 

tion.     Writing  last  year  upon  this  river,  but  another  paradise.*     Of  this  country 

he  says:  and  its  commercial  resources,  says  he: 

"  During  the  six  or  eight  months  that  "lean  speak  with  the  greatest  cer- 
the  Parana,  or  Plate  river,  was  recently  tainty,  from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
opened  to  European  commerce,  upwards  edge.  Almost  divided  by  the  Tropic  of 
of  sixteen  millions  dollars' worth  of  goods  Capricorn,  its  surface  is  like  a  chess- 
were  exchanged  for  produce,  and  this  board,  checkered  here  and  there  with 
without  any  previously  organized  mer-  beautiful  pastures  and  magnificent  for- 
cantile  establishments  or  system.  Two  ests.  Unlike  all  other  lands  with  which 
convoys ofmerchant  ships,  one  of  110,  and  I  am  acquainted,  it  seems  destined  es- 
the  other  of  76  vessels,  came  down  the  pecially  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Here, 
river  with  full  cargoes.  It  is  true  that  in  the  eastern  portion  of  our  own  land, 
this  extent  of  trade  was  partly  attribu-  the  first  settlers  found  the  whole  country 
table  to  the  accumulation  of  property,  covered  with  woods ;  west  of  the  Mis- 
owing  to  the  previous  interdiction  of  sissippi  the  other  extreme  exists,  in  the 
commerce  by  General  Rosas,  whose  ex-  vast  extent  of  prairie,  destitute  of  timber, 
elusive  policy  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  On  the  north  of  Brazil,  in  a  similar  man- 
Dr.  Francia,  as  he  has  himself  boasted,  ner,  are  unbroken  forests ;  in  its  southern 
He  is  therefore  entirely  hostile  to  mer-  parts,  and  throughout  the  Banda-Onen- 
cantile,  or  indeed  to  any  intercourse,  tal,  Entre-Rios.  Corrientes,  and  the  Ar- 
especially  with  Europeans.  Were  Rosas  gentine  Republic,  we  find  continuous 
to  succeed,  he  would  form  a  state  such  as  pampas,  like  our  prairies,  in  many 
Japan  has  been  for  the  last  two  cen-  instances  without  bearing  the  necessary 
turies."  fuel  even  for  household  purposes.    Not 

The  commerce  of  this  river,  I  know,  is  so  in  Paraguay,  where,  added  to  a  suffi- 
valuable ;  but  whether  it  be  so  very  cienoy  for  building  fleets  of  a  thousand 
valuable  at  this  time  as  the  above  ex-  steamers,  its  forests  teem  with  every 
tract  from  Martin  would  make  it,  I  description  of  ornamental  and  useful 
doubt.  woods. 

But,  suppose  it  were  one  million  "  Beginning  with  the  head-waters  of 
instead  of  sixteen  that  was  brought  down  the  river  Paraguay,  we  find  the  produe- 
through  this  unexpected  free  navigation  tions  upon  the  Brazilian  side  to  De  gold 
for  six  or  eight  months,  what  would  it  and  precious  stones,  sugar,  molasses, 
not  be  under  regular  steam  and  free  hides  of  extraordinary  size,  hair,  tallow, 
navigation  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  wax,  deer  and  tiger  skins,  with  rice,  corn, 
years,  when  the  steamboat  and  com-  and  the  different  manufactures  of  the 
merce  shall  have  stimulated  the  produc-  mandioca  root ;  in  Bolivia,  gold  and  pre- 
tions  of  the  country  up  to  the  capacity  of  cious  stones,  silver,  coffee— considered 
its  industrial  capital?  by  good  judges  to  be  equal  to  Mocha- 

Leaving  the   Parana,  and    traveling  and  Peruvian  bark, 
still  further  west,  we  come  next  to  the      »  Se6  BulleUn  of  the  Americin  G«        h  eai  and 
Paraguay,  the  most  magnificent  tributary   sutisUcai  Society.™?.  i^MeraSir  on¥5^MT,*by 

♦  c— m   r.  E    A    Hopkins,   Esq.,  United  Stales  Csnsml   in 

•  Bee  nia  Geographical  and  Statistical  Alia*.         Paraguay. 
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"Though  undoubtedly  we  could  draw  cocoa?  yeiba,   matte  of  superior  quality, 

from   these   two  countries  many  other  two  kinds  of  cotton,  with  vegetable  oiJa^ 

productions  of  tropical  America,  yet  it  is  and  wax  in  vast  quantities, 

in  Paraguay  that  we  find  the  greatest  The  pampas  are  grazed  by  immense 

wealth  of  all  these  valleys."  herds  of  cattle  and   horses  ;  and  great 

Of  medicinal  herbs,  they  yield  in  great  quantities  of  "hides,  hair,  horns,  bones, 

profusion  "  rhubarb,   sarsaparilla,  jalap,  tallow,  &c,  are  lost  for  want  of  trans- 

bezonia    indica,     sassafras,     holywood,  portation." 

dragons'  blood,  balsam  of  copaiva,  nux  "Upon  the  fertile  alluvial  banks  of  so 

vomica,  liquorice,  and  ginger.'7  many  large  streams,  sugar-cane,  cotton, 

Here,  too,  are  found  dyestuffs  of  the  tobacco    of   a    superior    quality,    rice, 

most  exquisite  tints.     Among  these  in-  mandioca,  Indian  corn,  and  a  tnousana 

eludes  cochineal,  two  kinds  of  indigo,  a  other    productions    vegetate  with   pro- 

11  vegetable  veimilion,  saffron,   golden-  fusion;    whilst  seven    varieties  of   the 

rod,  with  other  plants,  producing  all  the  bamboo  line  the  river  banks  and  dot  the 

tints  of  dark  red,  bla<;K  and  green.'7  frequent  lakes  with  islets  of  touching 

In  the  forests  are  found  sixty  varieties  beauty." 

of  wood,  valuable  for  ship-building,  or  as  In  short,  this  traveler  thus  suras  up 

timber,   or   for   cabinet   work.     Among  his  account  of  this  glorious  valley  : 

them    are    the    "  Seibo    tree/'    which,  "  We  have  found  the  forests  sponta- 

11  when  green,  is  spongy  and  soft  as  cork,  neously  producing  everything  necessary 

and  can  oe  cut  like  an  apple ;  but,  when  for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  mankind, 

dry,   is   so  hard  as  almost  to  defy  the  from  the  beautiful  cotton-tree  that  affords 

action  of  steel;  the  Palo  de  vivora,  or  him  clothing,  to  the  colors  which  suit  his 

snake-tree7  whose  leaves  are  an  infal-  fancy  as   a  dye;   and  from  the  woods 

lible    cure   for   the    poisonous   bite    of  that    furnish    nis    ship  and    house,    or 

seraents;  Palo  deleche,  or  milk  tree,  may  ornament  his  escritoire,  to  the  herb  that 

be  called   a  vegetable   cow ;    and  the  cures  his  sickness,  or  the  incense  that 

Pah  de   borracho,   or  drunken   tree,   a  delights  his  olfactories.     It  is  onlyneces- 

vegetable  distillery.     The  icjca  resin  is  sary  to  add,  that  the  climate  is  favorable 

found  at  the  roots  of  trees  under  ground,  to  all  the  useful  grains  and  table  vegeta- 

and  is  a  natural  pitch,  ready  prepared  to  bles,  with  delicious  fruits  to  support  the 

pay  the  seams  of  vessels."*  frame  and  gratify  the  palate." 

Many  of  them  are  said  to  yield  gums  But  from  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 

and  drugs  of  the  rarest  virtues,  and  of  where  Hopkins  was,  to  the  mouth  of  the 

the  most  exquisite   perfume.     Though,  La  Plata,  there  were  only  some  1,500 

coming  from  a  far  country,  which  com-  miles  of  river  navigation.     Let  us,  there- 

merce,  in  her  loftiest  flights  has  not  yet  fore,   ascend   higher   up  the    beautiful 

been  able  to  reach,  many  of  these  pro-  Paraguay,  cross  over  into  Brazil,  ascend 

ductions  are  not  yet  known  to  pharmacy  this   river    through    the   district   "Dos 

or  the    mechanic  arts.      "Tney   com-  Diamantes"  to  the  city  of  "  Diamantino," 

prise."  says  Hopkins,  "some  of  the  most  and  thence  trace   its  sources,  up  over 

delicious  perfumes  and  incense  that  can  their  beds  of  bright  jewels  and  golden 

be   imagined.      Others  again    are   like  sands,  to  their  very   fountain-head,  as 

amber,   nard,  brittle,   and   insoluble   in  they  leap  spangled  and  sparkling  from 

water.     Some  cedars  yield  a  gum  equal  the  "Diamond  mountains." 

to  gum  arabic ;   others  a  natural  glue.  Standing  on  these,  we  may  contem- 

which,  when  once  dried,  is  unaffected  plate  the  great  "Divide,"  wnich  sepa- 

by  wet  or  dampness.77  rates  the  waters — if  they  be  separated — 

Here,  too,  in  these  wilds  flourish  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  from  the  waters  of 

by*  side  the  India-rubber  tree,  the  vanilla,  the  Amazon. 

with   its   sweet-scented  bean,  and  the  This  ridge  extends  from  east  to  west 

JPalosanto,  from  which  the  gum  guaia-  over  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  of 

cum  of  our  commerce  is  gathered.  more  than  2,000  statute  miles.     On  one 

Wild,  too,  in  those  wonderful  forests,  side  the  streams  run  south;  on  the  other, 

fi^row,  mature  and  decay,  annually  and  in  they  flow  north ;  and  on  both  sides  they 

large  quantities,  two  or  three  kinds  of  wash  down  from  this  ridge  gold,  dia- 

hemp,  the  nux  saponica^  or  soap-nut,  the  monds,  and  other  precious  stones.     This 

auriferous  and  rich  mineral  region  em- 

*  Hopkins.  braces  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
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extends  through  30°  of  longitude.  I  bowels  of  the  earth  at  our  feet,  and 
propose  to  speak  more  of  it  at  another  interlocked  one  with  the  other.  Again, 
lime.  and  as  if  to  render  more  attractive  to 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  waters  of  men  this  curious  and  interesting  spot, 
the  La  Plata  and  the  Amazon  do  not  Nature  has  placed  her  mines  of  diamonds 
unite  through  a  natural  canal,  as  do  in  a  region  of  country  where  their  value 
those  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  great 
through  the  Casiqueare,  and  thus  afford  advantages  which  commerce  is  one  day 
an  inland  navigation  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to  reap  from  this  marvelous  junction  of 
in  35°  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,   waters/7 

where  it  empties  in  11°  north  into  the  It  was  in  this  region  that  the  intrepid 
Caribbean  Sea.  Truly  such  a  naviga-  old  Sergeant  Joao  de  Souza  found  a 
tion  would  be  bringing  the  commercial  natural  tunnel  through  which  the  Su- 
d  rain  age  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  South  midouro— so  called  because  it  runs  for 
America  not  only  at  our  feet,  but  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  under  a 
would  be  emptying  their  treasures  into  mountain— carries  its  waters  to  pay 
the  very  lap  into  which  our  own  Mis-  tribute  to  the  Amazon, 
sissippi  pours  its  waters,  its  surplus  pro-  Setting  out  from  Cuyaba,  in  1746,  he 
duce,  and  its  wealth.  descended  the  river  of  that  name  to  the 

At  any  rate,  whether  there  be  a  Paraguay,  which  he  ascended  to  the 
natural  canal  there  now  or  not>  we  may  month  of  the  Seputuba.  Following  this 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  settle-  to  its  sources,  he  then  cut  with  a  hatchet 
ment,  steam  and  civilization,  shall  have  a  way  through  the  forest  for  three 
taken  root  upon  the  great  Amazon  water-  leagues,  over  which  he  transported  his 
shed,  to  see  canals  and  channels  which,  vessels,  and  embarked  them  upon  the 
if  nature  have  not  completed,  art  will,  Sumidouro.  Following  this  river  till  it 
by  which  the  La  Plata  will  be  turned  disappeared  under  a  mountain,  he  tfcen 
upside  down^  and  its  mouth  placed,  for  disembarked,  and  sent  his  vessels 
all  the  practical  purposes  of  commerce,  through.  Then  going  across  the  moun- 
under  the  equator,  where  the  Amazon  tain  to  the  place  where  the  river  comes 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  out  again,  he  had  the  good  luck  to  find 

Castelnau,  a  French  savant,  who  was  his  vessels  had  passed  through  without 
sent    by    Louis    Philippe,   in   1843,  to  damage. 

explore  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  Re-embarking,  he  then  descended  the 
who  went  from  Rio  along  this  "  divide"  Armas  and  Amazon  to  Para,  where  he 
over  to  Bolivia,  thence  to  Lima,  and  then  was  put  in  prison  on  account  of  his  dis- 
across  the  Andes  and  down  the  Amazon  coveries;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  Por- 
to its  mouth,  gives  much  new  and  valua-  tugal,  and  has  since  been  that  of  Brazil, 
ble  information  concerning  this  whole  to  be  as  exclusive  as  Japan  with  re- 
country.  He  was  gone  four  or  five  gard  to  these  great  basins,  and  the 
years,  and  the  first  part  of  his  travels  treasures  they  contain, 
hasjust been  published.  

The  principal  object  of  his  expedition,  The  Republic  of  Paraguay  lies  be- 
ne says.  "  was  to  study  in  all  its  bear-  tween  the  parallels  of  22  deg.  and  28 
ings  the  vast  basin  of  the  Amazon,  deg.  south  latitude.  It  may  be  said, 
which  is  destined  to  play  a  grand  part  in  therefore,  to  be  exfra-tropical. 
the  future  history  of  America;"  u  for,"  he  The  Brazilian  province  of  Matto 
adds,  "the  utter  neglect  of  this  river-  Grosso  lies  between  the  parallel  of  7 
basin  by  the  nations  of  Europe  will  one  deg.  south  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
day  greatly  astonish  the  political  and  It  is  tnfer-tropical.  Its  productions, 
commercial  world."  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  are  differ- 

"  An  excursion  in  the  northern  parts  of  ent  in  many  respects  from  those  of  Pa- 
the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  (says  Cas-   raguay. 

telnau)  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  This  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  its 
determining  the  position  of  the  sources  greatest  length  and  breadth,  measures 
of  the  Paraguay,  as  well  as  of  the  Tapa-  16  deg.  of  latitude  by  16  deg.  of  longitude, 
jos ;  and  we  could  contemplate  at  the  Passing  midway  through  it,  on  a  ng- 
same  time  the  arms  of  the  two  greatest  zag  course  from  east  to  west>  is  the 
rivers  in  the  world — the  La  Plata  and  great  "divide,"  which  separates  the 
the  Amazon — as  they  leaped  from  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  from  the  waters 
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of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  From  one  end  Returning  to  the  Paraguay,  the  scene 
of  this  ridge  to  the  other,  from  the  At-  is  enlivened  by  the  immense  herds  that 
lantic  to  the  Andes,  gold,  diamonds,  and  are  feeding  upon  the  now  evergreen  pas- 
precious  stones  are  dug  from  its  sides  or  tures  of  the  plains.  The  value  of  these 
washed  from  its  streams.  herds  consists  chiefly  in  their  horns  and 

On  the   northern    slopes  of    it,  the  hides. 

Tocantins,  the  Chingu,  tne  Tapajos  and  The  village  of  Pocone,  at  the  mouth 

the  Madeira,  tributaries  to  the  Amazon,  of  the  Cuyaba.  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 

and  larger  than  any  of  the  rivers  of  ishing  places  in  the  interior  of  Brazil. 

Europe,  take  their  rise.     Also  the  Pa-  Castelnau    says    (and    until    otherwise 

ranahiba,  which  empties  directly  into  stated,  he  is  my  chief  authority  for  what 

the  Atlantic,  has  its  sources  among  the  follows]  that  as  many  as  8,000  or  10,000 

northern  ravines  of  this  auriferous  slope,  head  ot  cattle  are  owned  by  single  in- 

On  its  southern  declivities  the  fountain  dividuals  in  that  village. 
heads  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  are  Passing  Pocone  on  the  right,  and  tak- 
found  sending  forth  bright  sparkling  ing  the  left  fork  of  the  river,  which  re- 
streams,  which,  like  threads  of  silver,  tains  the  name  of  Paraguay,  we  reach, 
are  seen  winding  their  way  through  the  at  the  distance  of  about  150  miles 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  and  over  sands  above  it,  the  frontier  Brazilian  fort-  of 
of  gold  and  pebbles  interspersed  with  Villa  Maria. 

brilliants,  to  unite  and  swell  out  into  the  The  guns  that  are  mounted  in  this 

mighty  a  River  of  Silver,7'  as  the  La  fort  were  brought  up  the  Amazon  to  the 

Plata  is  called.  Tapajos,   thence  by  that  river  up  the 

Let  us  therefore  leave  the  country  of  Annas,  thence  by  portage  across  the 

old  Francia  for  that  of  Matto  Grosso  and  diamond  regions  to  the  head-waters  of 

Brazil.  the  Cuyaba  into  the  Paraguay,  and  so 

The  traveler  leaving  the  republic,  and  up  stream  to  Villa  Maria, 

ascending  the  Paraguay  to  the  celebra-  On  the  west  there   are  several  fine 

ted  gold  and  diamond  region  of  Matto  rivers,  which,  rising  in  Bolivia  and  Bra- 

Grosso,  finds  on  either  hand,  as  he  goes  zil,   fall  into  the  Paraguay  above  the 

up,  a  charming  country,  diversified  with  mouth  of  the  Cuyaba!     b  everal  of  these 

pampas  and  groves  of  great  beauty  and  streams  interlock  with  the  head-waters 

extent.  of  the  Madeira,  which  is  to  the  Amazon 

Turning    up    the    Mendingo,   which  what  the  Missouri  is  to  the  Mississippi. 

oomes  in  from  the  east,  and  ascending  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak  of 

the  same  for  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  he  these  tributaries,  of  the  splendidt  coun- 

oomes  to  the  village  of  Miranda.  try  watered  by  them,  and  of  the  portage 

The  people  in  trie  neighborhood  are  between  them. 

industrious.    They  raise  large  herds  of  Villa  Maria  is  in  the  midst  of  the 

cattle^  and  great    numbers    of   horses,  great    ipecacuanha    region    of     Matto 

They  cultivate,  in  great  abundance,  the  Grosso.    In   1814   Francisco  Real  was 

sugar-cane,  Indian  corn,  pulse,  manioc,  sent  to  explore  the  diamond  region  of 

and  cotton.     The  climate  is  salubrious  this  province.     But  it  turned  out  with 

and  delightful — many  of  the  inhabitants  him  as  I  apprehend  it  would  turn  out 

reaching  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  with  the  pioneers  of  commerce  now :  as 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Weddell,  the  bo-  rich  in  diamonds  as  are  the  streams  and 

tanist,  saw  the  "  nicaya"  with  its  ele-  gravel  beds  of  this  province,  the  riches 

cant    foliage,  the   fruit  of  which  was  of  the  vegetable  were  found  greatly  to 

described   by  the  Indians   to  be  of  an  exceed  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 

oblong  form,  and  to  contain  a  natural  This  immense  natural  plantation  in- 

©on  feet  ion  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  eludes  within  one  field  an  area  of  3.000 

Throughout  this  region  they  have  im-  square  miles.    The  crop  is  perennial,  and 

mense  quantities  of  the  beautiful  violet  may  be  gathered  the  year  round.     One 

and  other  ornamental  woods,  which  are  expert  hand  may  collect  fifteen  pounds 

ajed  for  firewood ;  for,  though  of  <n-eat  of  this  root  in  a  day,  which  brought  in 

Talue  in  cabinet-shops,  the  people  nere  Rio  $1  the  pound.     The  work  of  an  ordi- 

have    no    other  way,    notwithstanding  nary  hand  is  five  pounds  the  day,  and 

their  fine  navigable  streams,  of  getting  the  cost  of  laborers  from  $3  40  to  $4 

these  woods  to  the  seaboard  except  on  per  month. 

the  backs  of  mules.  Castelnau  estimates  that  from  t830  to 
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1837  not  less  than  800.000  pounds  of  this  thrown  wide  open  to  navigation  and 
drug  were  exported  from  this  province  commerce,  will,  in  after  limes,  be  re- 
to  Rio.  This  abundant  supply  brought  garded  as  more  wonderful  than  any 
down  its  price.  But  here  is  the  singular  other  reality  of  this  wonderful  region. 
feature  of  this  trade:  this  produce  is  Nay,  Brazil  has,  within  a  stone?s  throw 
taken  from  the  very  banks  of  one  of  the  of  this  very  capital,  and  by  easy  portage, 
noblest  rivers  in  the  world,  andtranspor-  the  navigable  waters  of  her  own  Ama- 
ted  by  mules  for  the  distance  of  1,200  zon;  and  yet  so  fearful  has  she  been 
miles  to  the  sea-coast,  in  spite  of  Na-  that  the  steamboat  on  those  waters  would 
lure's  great  highway.  reveal  to  the  world  the  exceeding;  great 

The  ipecacuanha  delights  in  flat  or  riches  of  this  province,  that  we  have  here 
sandy  soil,  and  is  found  also  in  great  re-enacted  under  our  own  eyes  a  worse 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Vermilho,  than  Japanese  policy ;  for  it  excludes 
the  Seputuba,  and  the  CabacaL  from  settlement   and  cultivation,  from 

Vanilla  is  also  abundant.  Its  price,  commerce  and  civilization,  the  fine?t 
when  Castelnau  was  at  Villa  Maria,  was  country  in  the  world.  Tne  Atlantic 
sixty  cents  the  pound.  slopes  of  South  America  form  a  country 

But  I  intended  to  follow  this  intelli-  which  is  larger  than  the  continent  of 
gent  traveler  up  into  the  diamond  coun-  Europe,  in  which  there  is  an  everlasting 
try,  and  with  him  to  visit  the  "divide"  harvest  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth, 
between  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  and  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  sustaining  a 
Tapajos.  population  larger  than  that  by  which 

Ascending  the  Cuyaba,  which  is  the  Europe  is  inhabited, 
principal  Brazilian  tributary  of  the  Pa-  Cuyaba  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gold  re- 
raguay,  about  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  gion  of  this  splendid  country.  The  me- 
you  come  to  the  flourishing  city  of  tal  is  found  in  veins,  among  the  pebbles 
Cuyaba.  the  capital  of  the  province  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  brooks,  and  in  fine 
Matto  G rosso.  It  has  a  population  of  grains  in  the  soil.  After  every  rain  the 
about  7,000.  It  carries  on  a  Drisk  com-  servants  and  children  may  be  seen  ga- 
merce  with  Rio  by  caravans  numbering  theringit  from  the  washings  of  the  street* 
from  200  to  300  mules  each.    This  com-   in  Cuyaba. 

merce  consists  of  hides,  jaguar  and  They  get  in  this  city  a  drug  from  the 
deer  skins,  gold-dust*  diamonds,  ipeca-  Amazon  called  guarana,  of  which  the 
cuanha,  and  the  like.  The  freight  to  consumption  is  enormous,  and  to  which 
Rio  is  about  $15  the  100  pounds.  medicinal  virtues  the  most  astonishing 

Here,  perhaps,  among  all  the  wonder-  are  ascribed, 
ful  things  that  are  found  in  these  great  On  the  head-waters  of  the  Cuyaba  is 
river-basins  of  South  America,  is  the  the  celebrated  diamond  district  of  Brazil: 
most  wonderful  of  them  all — a  city,  the  and  though  in  this  day  of  sober  realities 
capital  of  a  province  larger  than  all  of  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  city  of  Diamao- 
the  "Old  thirteen  States"  of  this  con-  tino,  the  principal  village  of  the  district 
federacy  put  together,  and  occupying  on  has  its  streets  paved  with  diamonds,  ret 
the  banks  of  the  La  Plata  very  nearly  these  jewels  are  found  there  mixed  with 
the  relative  position  which  St.  Louis  the  earth,  like  gold  in  the  "diggings^ 
occupies  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,   California. 

carrying  on  its  commerce,  not  by  steam  Just  before  Castelnau  was  there,  a 
and  water,  but  by  the  mule-load,  and  man  planting  a  post  to  which  to  tie  ais 
over  such  a  distance  from  the  sea-coast^  mule  found  a  diamond  of  nine  carats, 
that  the  time  occupied  by  each  caravan  The  children  here  wash  the  earth  in  the 
in  going  and  returning  is  from  ten  to  streets  for  gold,  and  diamonds  are  some- 
twelve  months.  times  found  in  the  crops  of  fowls. 

That  this  state  of  things  should,  in  the  This  stone  is  found  in  the  bottom  <*' 
middle  of  the  1 9th  century,  be  found  to  the  streams;  and  the  most  celebrated 
exist  in  the  middle  of  South  America,  for  it  are  the  Ouro,  the  Diamantino.  and 
upon  one  of  the  finest  of  steamboat  the  Santa  Anna,  in  their  whole  length: 
water-courses  in  the  world,  whose  navi-  the  Annas,  the  San  Francisco*,  of  which 
sable  tributaries  are  owned  by  no  less  there  are  three ;  and  on  the  Paraguay 
than  five  separate  and  independent  na-  itself  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
tions,  and  which  the  "policy  of  com-  the  main  stream, 
merce"  has  not   yet  demanded  to  be      The  Sumidouro,  which  is  on  the  Ann- 
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zonian  side  of  this  ridge,  is  said  also  to   cers,  in  pursuit  of  science  and  of  know- 
be  exceedingly  rich  in  diamonds.  ledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  fami- 

A  Spaniard,  one  Don  Simon,  with  his  ly,  were,  by  this  dog-in-the-manger  po- 
tlaves,  washing  on  the  Santa  Anna,  licy,  compelled  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  ex- 
during  the  dry  season  only,  got  in  four  posure,  and,  living  on  monkeys  and  sea- 
years  7,000  carats  of  diamonds.  cows,  to  descend  that  mighty  river,  from 

Castelnau  estimates  the  whole  yield  of  its  sources  to  its  mouth,  on  rafts,  in  dug- 
diaraonds  from  Brazil  to  the  end  of  1849  outs,  and  upon  such  floating  things  as  they 
at  near  880,000.000.  could  find.    The  report  oi  these  two  offi- 

It  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  water-  cers  will  no  doubt  open  the  eyes  of  the 
shed  between  the  La  Plata  and  the  Ama-  country  to  the  importance  of  this  region, 
zon,  operating  with  its  gold  and  its  dia-  On  the  ridge  to  the  north  of  Diaman- 
monds  upon  the  cupidity  of  her  council-  tino,  Castelnau  saw  the  waters  of  the 
ors,  that  has  been  the  curse  of  Brazil.       La  Plata  and  the  Amazon  flowing  from 

At  first  the  diamonds  belonged  to  the  the  same  farm: 
crown,  and  no  person  was*  allowed  to  "We  found  (says  he)  one  of  the  very 
Tisit  the  diamond  district  unless  under  sources  of  the  Amola,  (a  tributary  of  the 
the  strictest  surveillance.  Military  posts  Cuyaba,)  which  rises  in  a  ravine  of  the 
were  established  throughout  the  whole  plateau,  and  flows  towards  the  south ;  it 
legion  to  prevent  people  from  gathering  is  N.N.  W  from  the  fork  of  it>  which^they 
its  mineral  wealth.  say  is  a  little  more  elevated.     These  two 

Suppose  the  United  States  had  esta-  sources  unite  almost  immediately  in  the 
Wished  military  posts  in  California  to  valley  to  form  the  Amola,  which  crosses 
prevent  the  people  from  going  there  the  road  of  Kebo.  The  farm  of  Estivado, 
sad  digging  for  gold,  what  would  have  where  we  were,  is  situated  on  one  of 
been  the  condition  of  that  state  now  in  the  most  interesting  points  which  the 
comparison  to  what  it  is  ?  It  would  have  continent  presents.  There,  in  fact,  and 
been  as  the  interior  of  Brazil  now  is.         at  a  few  steps  one  from  the  other,  arise 

The  policy  of  Brazil  has  been  not  only  the  sources  of  two  of  the  greatest  rivers 
to  shut  out  commerce,  but  to  shut  up  in  the  world — the  Amazon  and  the  La 
from  observation  the  wonderful  resour-  Plata.  It  may  one  day  be  very  easy  to  es- 
ces,  capabilities,  and  capacities  of  the  tablish  a  communication  between  these 
finest  country  in  the  world ;  and  among  gigantic  streams,  for  the  master  of  the 
the  immense  treasures  which  lie  dor-  house,  as  he  told  us  himself,  had  attempt- 
man  t  and  undeveloped  there,  I  class  the  ed;  simply  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
grecious  stones  and  metals  as'  among  his  garden,  to  turn  the  waters  of  one  ri- 
le least  of  the  truly  valuable.  ver  into  the  bed  of  the  other.  The  source 

There  is  now  in  Rio  the  original  of  an  of  the  River  Estivado,  the  true  branch  of 
order  issued  when  Humboldt  was  travel-  the  Arinas.  is  found  in  a  hollow  in  the 
tag  in  South  America,  ordering  that  plateau,  whose  shed  is  turned  towards 
great  man  to  be  made  prisoner  and  sent  the  north  about  650  feet  east  of  the  house 
oat  of  the  country,  should  he  once  set  of  the  same  name ;  and  275  feet  west  of 
foot  on  Brazilian  territory.  this  appears,  in  a  little  grove,  the  source 

And  it  has  been  but  two  or  three  of  an  affluent  of  the  Tombador,  which  is 
rears  ago  that  application  was  made  by  known  to  be  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
(his  government  to  that  of  Brazil  for  per-   Cuyaba. 

mission  to  send  a  steamer  up  the  Ama-  "  The  farm  of  Estivado  is  therefore 
Km  to  explore  it,  not  for  the  benefit  of  on  a  dividing  line  of  the  waters  which 
the  United  States  alone,  but  for  the  good  flow  north  and  those  which  flow  south. 
bf  commerce,  science,  and  the  world.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in 
Permission  was  refused.  The  conse-  Macu  j  in  the  times  of  great  floods  there 
jnenoe  was,  two  officers  of  the  navy  is  a  torrent  whose  waters  at  a  certain 
irere  ordered  to  cross  over  the  Andes  point  separate  in  such  a  manner,  that,  on 
from  Lima,  and  descend  the  Amazon  as  the  one  hand,  they  flow  to  the  Cuyaba, 
they  might.  One  of  these  officers  (Lieut,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Tapajos. 
9erndon,U.  S.  N.)  has  just  returned  and  is  "  All  this  great  plateau  is  on  the  di- 
iow  engaged  with  his  report;  the  other  viding  line  of  the  waters.  Thesuperin- 
[Lieut.  Gibbon)  is  still  on  his  way  down,  tendent  of  Estivado  told  us  that  once  a 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  Japanese  canoe  had  been  carried  from  Cuyaba  in 
fpirit  that  still  lingers  in  Brazil,  our  offi-  the  Arinas  by  means  of  a  portage  of  only 
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four  leagues  across  the  Chapola,  and  the  Chuquisaca  stands  on  a  spur  of  a  moun- 

proprietor  of  Macu  had  proposed  to  esta-  tain  which  juts  out  from  tne  Ande*,  and 

Dlisn  this  communication."  constitutes  the    "  divide"   between  the 

Diamantino  carries  on  a  direct  trade  head-waters  of  the  Pilcomayo  and  the 

with  Para,  by  the  Arinas,  the  Tapaios,  Madeira.     This  latter,   taking  its  ri« 

and  Amazon.     The  place  of  embarka-  under  the  north  wall  of  this  city,  and 

tion  is  ten  leagues  from  the  village,  and  joining  a  tributary  which  comes  down 

a  voyage  up  and  down  thence  to  Para  from  the  city  of  Chochabamba,  takes 

occupies  eight  months.    The  Tapajos  is  a  sweep  of  some  three  hundred  miles 

said  to  be  sickly.  to  the  southward  and  eastward :  then  re- 

The  foreign  merchandise  that  reaches  covering  itself  and  swollen  by  the  nu- 

Diamantino  by  this  route  is  sold  at  an  merous  tributaries  received  by  the  war, 

advance,  on  the  average,  of  eight  hun-  it  turns   north  towards    the    Amazon, 

dred  ana  fifty  per  cent,  on  its  price  in  and  flows  by  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Siena, 

Para,  which  is  some  fifty  or  one  nundred  (the  present"  capital  of  the  republic,)  & 

per  cent  on  New-York  prices.  magnificent  sheet  of  water. 

Were  this  trade  large,  as  at  present  it  From  the  two  first-  named   cities,  bj 

is  not — and  without  steamboat  naviga-  the  windings  of    the    Madeira  to  the 

tion  can  never  be — Pennsylvania,   no  ocean,  the  distance  is  upwards  of  two 

doub^  would  rejoice  in  it ;  for  iron  in  thousand  miles,  more  than  half  of  which 

Diamantino  and  the  province  of  Matto  is  in  Bolivian  territory.     Well  may  that 

Grosso  generally  sells  at  $25  the   100  republic,  therefore,  sigh  for  river  steam- 

lbs.— -five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  ton  !  ers  and  the  right  of  way  up  and  down 

—a  price  which  ought  surely  to  satisfy  the  Amazon. 

the  iron  men  of  any  country.     Salt  sells  The  climate  of  Bolivia  is  one  of  the 

at  $18  the  100  lbs.:  flour  at  $40  per  finest  tropical  climates  in  the  world.  Id- 

barrel.  deed,  its  climates  and  productions  mar 

Castelnau  quotes  the  Para  and  Dia-  be  considered  to  include  those  of  all  the 
mantino  prices  of  thirty-four  of  the  princi-  habitable  portions  of  the  globe, 
pal  foreign  articles  of  trade  between  the  Here,  one  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mom- 
two  places,  and  the  average  advance  in  tain,  and  surrounded  with  the  luscious 
Diamantino  upon  these  Para  prices  is,  fruits  of  the  tropics,  may,  casting  his  eye 
as  I  have  stated,  850  per  cent.  up  towards  the  snow-capped  peak  above 

Passing  from  this  benighted  country  him,  take  in  at  one  view  tne  whole  range 

over  into  Bolivia,  Castlenau  came  to  an  of  the  vegetable  gamut.  Beginning  with 

entirely  different  sort  of  people.     Indus-  the  chirimoya.  the  pineapple,  the  orange, 

trious    and  thriving,  the  Bolivians,   as  and  the  vanilla,  as  they  cast  their  tra- 

they  contemplate  tneir  lovely    rivers,  grance  around,  he  passes  through,  as  he 

the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Madeya,  sigh  ascends,  groves  of  the  olive  and  the  Tine, 

for  the  steamboat  and  the  free  naviga-  the  peach  and  the  pear,  until  finally, 

tion  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  Amazon.  having  completed  the  vegetable  notatioo 

The  Pilcomayo  takes  its  rise  under  in  the  order  of  production  through  the 
the  south  wall  of  their  beautiful  "  Silver  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  he  reaches 
City,"  as  Chuquisaca  is  called.  The  the  frigid,  and  with  its  cap  of  snow  he 
Vermejo,  another  large  Bolivian  tribu-  finds  the  summit  crowned  with  the 
tary  of  the  La  Plata,  has  its  sources  fur-  mosses  and  the  lichens  of  the  polar  te- 
ther south.    After  a  course  of  a  thousand  gions. 

miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  About  one-half  of  Bolivia  is  in  the  nl- 
these  streams  empty  into  the  Paraguay;  ley  of  the  Amazon ;  one-fourth  in  the  inl- 
and so  anxious  is  Bolivia  for  the  steam  ley  of  the  La  Plata;  and  the  rest,  which 
navigation  of  these  rivers,  that  she  has,  is  not  desert  or  mountain,  is  in  the  nl- 
I  am  told,  offered  a  bonus  of  $20,000  to  ley  of  Lake  Titicaca,  that  inland  hisifl 
the  first  steamboat  that  will  ascend  the  in  which  the  Incas  and  civilization  d 
Pilcomayo  to  the  head  of  navigation.  Peru  had  their  origin. 
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The  chronology  of  creation  in  written  to  witness  an  exhibition,  a  solitary  recluse 

in  immutable  characters  in  the  great  or  bandit  may  be  observed    skulking 

Tolume  of  nature,  and ihe  surface  of  the  among  its  dark  recesses;  yet,  it  eluci- 

earth  is  rich  in  Historical  data  in  con-  dates  the  splendor  of  the  times  and  the 

nection  with  the  promotion  of  human  taste  for  public  amusement.    But  what 

progress.      The  ^experience    of   nearly  is  Rome  now,  with  all  her  ecclesiastical 

sixty  centuries  is  recorded  in  these  an-  dignitaries?     In  the  march  of  progress 

nals  of  animated  action ;  exhibiting,  as  she  lingers   in   the  rear,  as  ii  loth  to 

it  were,  a  journal  of  the  progressive  and  leave  the  beaten  paths  of  eighteen  cen- 

ret  regressive    changes  of  mind  in  its  turies,    bearing    all    the    accumulated 

efforts  to  explore  the  hidden  secrets  of  decrepitude  of  age.    It  would  be  folly 

the  universe.  to     follow     the     destroyer's    footsteps 

The  civilized  world  of  the  present  throughout  Europe,  where  every  valley 
day  may  well  boast  of  the  flattering  as-  is  a  witness,  and  every  headland  ex- 
pect of  human  improvement  and  ex-  hibits  a  ruined  trophy  of  a  brighter 
ponding  genius,  while  a  retrospective  day. 

view  calls  up  a  nost  of  strange,  gloomy,  In  referring  to  these  mementoes  of  pros- 
Tet  interesting  images  that  float  upon  perity  and  intelligence,  it  may  be  asked, 
the  waves  of  the  past.  The  wrecks  of  Who  were  their  founders  ?  W  ho  were 
ancient  grandeur  meet  our  gaze  at  every  their  denizens  ?  What  was  their  lit  era- 
tarn  :  the  ruins  of  enlightened  periods  ture  ? — the  elements  of  their  enligh ten- 
are  found  in  every  land.  Look  into  the  ment?  Who  were  their  teachers? 
dim  vista  of  antiquity,  among  the  dilapi-  Who  laid  the  foundations  and  raised  the 
dated  masses  of  mural  rubbish  strewn  unique  tumuli  of  our  own  land  ?  The 
throughout  the  once  gorgeous  East,  tescallis  of  Anahuac.  of  Otumba  and 
There  are  the  foot-prints  of  Desolation,  Cholula — the  dilapidated  palaces  of 
dear  and  defined.  Overstepping  the  Oxmutal,  of  Mitla,  Palenque,  &c.  ? 
terrene  temples  of  Salsette  and  Ele-  They,  too,  evince  in  silent  veracity  the 
phanta,  he  crushes  under  his  tread  the  existence  of  an  enlightened  era  in 
magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Per-  America.  Who  will  assert  that  this 
tepolis ;  Shushan.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Continent  is  not  the  lost  island  of  Ata- 
Baalbec,  with  all  their  storied  great-  lanta,  of  which  the  elder  Pliny  vaguely 
ness,  are  almost  lost  to  human  ken.  The  speaks,  or  that  the  line  of  Asiatic  corn- 
columnar  fragments  of  Palmyra  only  merce  did  not  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
mark  the  location  of  the  solitude  of  Chiapa?  The  late  discovery  of  an  ex- 
ruins,  and  green  stagnant  tanks  or  tensive  city  on  the  Island  ot  Tinian,  on 
oasian  pools,  where  the  prowling  jackal,  the  direct  route  to  the  Indian  Archipe- 
and  Bedouin  bandit  slake  their  parch-  lago,  is  the  initiatory  development  of  such 
ing  thirst.  Jerusalem,  "the  city  of  our  a  supposition;  and  similar  discoveries 
God/7  is  trod  by  the  feet  of  the  infidel ;  on  the  same  line  of  navigation  would 
the  Turk  and  the  Arab  pitch  their  tents  give  it  plausibility. 

Mount  Zion.    Where  are  the  ancient       Following  the  diurnal  course  of  light 


•mporiums  of   the  eastern .  commerce,  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  where  it  is 

Tyre,  Sidon,  Tarshish,  and   Carthage  5  supposed  the  human  race  commenced 

Heliopolis,   and  Thebes,   with  its  hun-  its  course  of  improvement,  and  from  the 

died  gates,  from  each  of  which  a  thou-  remains  of  science  that  was  anciently 

nod  chariots  went  forth  to  battle ;  and  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  arts  that  were 

Where  is  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  -A  mmon,  exercised  there,  it  is  concluded  to  have 

of  the  Lybian  desert?     We  still  look  up  been  the  first  in  which  man  made  any 

to  the    mouldering  battlements  of  the  considerable    progress    in   that  career. 

Acropolis,   frowning  grimly    from  the  The  wisdom  of  the  East  was  early  cele- 

focky  hold    upon    degenerate  Athens,  brated  in  Scripture  history ;  and  its  pro. 

The  arcades  of  the  grand  Colosseum  ductions  were    in    request  among  the 

atill  stand  a  gloomy  monument  of  archi-  Egyptians  at  least  four  hundred  years 

tectural  genius  at  the  period  of  Vespa-  before    Moses   wrote    the   Pentateuch, 

ejan's    triumphant   reign.      Instead    of  There  is  reason  to  infer  from  the  same 

eighty  thousand  gay  auditors  assembled  source  that  Damascus  had  a  mercantile 
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communication  with  India  as  early  as  their  authors  having  copied  from  nature, 
the  days  of  Abraham,  or  about  four  and  having  truly  represented  the  state 
hundred  years  after  the  deluge.  of  the  heavens,  in  the  era  in  which  they 

Perhaps  no  country  has  undergone  lived — nearly  five  thousand  years  aco. 
less  change  than  eastern  Asia.  What  Nor  do  these  calculations  descend  to  the 
is  in  India  now,  was  always  there;  as  it  grosser  estimations  of  the  Chaldeans 
was  found  by  the  Portuguese,  so  was  it  and  Egyptians."  Yet  the  student  of 
found  when  Parmenio  led  the  triumphs  ancient  history  is  referred  to  the  valley 
of  Alexander  thither.  Neither  the  of  the  Nile  as  the  cra€le  of  literature, 
conquering  sword  of  Alexander,  nor  the  science,  and  arts ;  but  Cadmus,  the 
ferocious  violence  of  its  Mohommedan  Phenician,  introduced  the  element  of 
masters,  nor  the  power  of  its  European  writing  to  the  colonies  of  Greece. 
tyrants,  have  been  able  to  effect  any  The  researches  of  the  learned  in  this 
considerable  change.  Indeed,  it  may  hitherto  sealed  magazine  of  knowledge, 
be  deemed  problematical  whether  any  have  opened  for  the  contemplation  o{ 
alteration  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist  and 
a  system  of  laws  and  ethics  that  have  statesman,  a  novel  but  ripe  field  of  in- 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  four  teresting  inquiry.  Each  may  here  dis- 
thousand  years — idolatry  excepted  —  cover  a  regular  system  of  science  in  the 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  per-  various  ramifications  of  government  and 
fection  of  this  system  of  laws,  having  morals,  perspicuously  displayed  to  the 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  still  understanding  in  the  annals  of  an  ace 
tenaciously  adhered  to  by  the  natives,  that  extends  far  away,  back  beyond  tRe 
the  last  of  their  conquerors  only  have  popular  epochs  of  our  day.  When 
been  able  to  procure  the  means  of  their  Egypt  was  yet  unknown  ;  ions  before 
analysis  by  access  to  their  libraries.  Mizraim  had  left  the  plains  of  Shinar  to 
— Many  of  their  Brahminical  tomes  establish  the  empire  of  the  Nile ;  when 
claim  an  almost  incredible  existence;  all  other  nations  slumbered  in  savage 
reaching  far  beyond  the  tolerated  limits  sloth,  excited  only  by  the  barbarous 
of  orthodox  chronology..  Ridicule  and  passions  of  rapacious  hostility;  ledoo 
grave  denunciation  have  condemned  by  the  tide  of  commercial  enterprise, 
these  records  of  an  inappreciated  an-  the  minister  of  our  artificial  wants  and 
tiquity,  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt^  necessaries,  and  the  most  successful 
whether  the  constructive  creeds  of  missionary  of  learning — literature,  in- 
modern  zealots  have  not  retarded  the  tuitively  flowed  in  the  same  channel, 
spread  of  intelligence  and  the  progress  westward,  through  the  metropolitaa 
ot  intellect,  by  positive  assertion,  unsus-  marts  of  Persia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  and 
tained  by  Scripture,  the  evidences  of  na-  Phenicia,  to  Egypt  and  Carthage.  Its 
ture,  analogy,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  African  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
physical  indices  of  the  progress  of  crea-  arid  sanas  of  Lybia  and  the  great 
tion.  The  condemnation  of  these  an-  Saharah;  while,  on  the  North,  after  pas- 
tique  records,  that  contain  much  to  re-  ing  Damascus,  it  seems  to  have  lost  its 
commend  their  perusal,  as  the  mere  impetus  at  the  base  of  Mount  Taoras 
emanations  of  a  voluptuous  fancy  or  But  in  the  process  of  time  a  brilliant 
sublime  fable,  should  be  sanctioned,  if  flame  burst  spontaneously  from  the  hifli 
not  with  doubt>  at  least  with  extreme  of  Palestine,  illuminating  not  Syrit 
caution.  For,  how  is  it>  if  they  are  alone,  but  the  whole  of  western  Asa 
totally  unworthy  of  credit,  that  the  basked  in  the  effulgence  of  wisdoa, 
astronomical  tables  exhibiting  an  exact  emanating  from  the  mind  and  pen  d 
delineation  of  the  celestial  spheres  at  Solomon?  King  of  Israel ;  a  prince  b» 
the  same  periods,  have  been  attested  and  less  distinguished  for  his  literary  fuoft 
accredited  by  such  eminent  astronomers  than  for  the  splendor  of  his  commercial 
as  M.  Bailly,  of  Paris,  and  Professor  enterprise.  He  laid  the  foundations  d 
Playfair,  of  Edinburgh?  "These  ta-  Tadmor  in  the  Desert ;  raised  its pilland 
bles,"  say  they,  "display  an  accuracy  palaces,  colonnades  and  aqueducts,  as i 
less  surprising  than  the  justness  and  central  trading  rendezvous  for  the  me* 
scientific  nature  of  the  principles  on  chants  of  Elam  and  Ind,  from  the  east, 
which  they  are  constructed;  that  such  and  the  caravans  of  Damascus,  from  the 
a  conformity  to  the  calculations  for  those  west  Under  the  auspices  of  a  royal 
ages    could  result  from    nothing,    but  co-partnership—Hiram  and  SoJomoo— 
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;ation  extended  from  the  seas  of  brass.f    And  when  the  monarch  willed 

iv*  to  the  channels  of  Albion,  and  to  mount  his  chariot  and  review  his 

uem  and    Tyre   revelled    in  the  troops, 

h  of  distant  nations.    The  combi-  ««w»<,h «i„„„h    i 

c         L  i*i       j.  High,  on  silver  wheel*. 

1  Of  contemporary  literature,  com-       The  lv»ry  ear  in  azure  sapphires  shone— 

3,  science    and   arts,  impelled  the       The  cerolean  beryl  and  the  jasper,  green, 

»ce  of  general  improvement .;  peace      Sa^^^ffi!?SK.bSiI 

»CUrea  ;  and  prosperity,  refinement       The  pearl,  th'  irapurpled  amethyst,  and  all 

xgoinm  prevailed  throughout  the      &^tt«3^£S»S2* 

8  01  118  influence.  A  sculptured  eagle  from  behind  displayed 

i«h  haji  h«pn  aaid  tint]  written   nnn         Hi8  8late,y  neck»  and  °'cr  the  TOr^  head 

ion  nas  Deen  saia  ana  written  con-      stretched  out  his  daziiing  wings.   Eight 

off  toe  sapient  King  of  Israel,  his         generous  steeds, 

lilcent  temples  and  gorgeous  pal-      Fap!riJPne.d  ^f  oit'  wire  harn«F8edi°  **">  car. 

itl      r  b       i    ■  i     *v7i         In  obedient  pride  they  hear  their  lord— 

Ine    former  were    overlaid  With       Exulting,  high  in  air  they  toas  their  beada— 
and   ornamented     with    the   most       0n  lneir  fettering  chests  their  silver  manes 

QS   gems,  dazzling  the   eyes  while       Th^command^himselfthecharioteer.H 
aagination  was  bewildered,  and  the 

as  it  were,  transported  into  the  re-  But  it ls  to  the  institutions  of  Greece, 
I  fiction  and  enchantment.  By  the  the  beacon-light  of  antiquity,  to  which 
oee  of  superior  policy  his  power  ac-  the  modern  world  is  mainly  indebted 
lated,  and  his  sceptre  swayed  over  f°r  all  it  knows  of  ancient  literature. 
16  neighboring  nations;  and  the  — They  were  admirably  adapted  for 
jijras  at  a  distance  sought  his  the  early  development  of  the  intellectual 
imp  and  alliance.  His  fame  had  ana<  physical  powers  of  its  citizens, 
i  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  With  an  inherent  reverence  for  the  sa- 
;  the  philosophy  and  learning  of  cre(*  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  embracing 
pe  were  concentrated  at  his  court,  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  unity  of 
Musalem  became  the  metropolis  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  future 
ence.  rewards  and  punishments — virtue  was 

>  brilliancy  of  his  genius  and  of  his  *n  essentjal  qualification  for  public 
•  was  not  disnlaved  more   in  fh«    k°nors-     ™?   Olympic.   Isthmean,    Py- 

were  exhili- 
not  alone  for 
literary  competi- 
ng thanTiii  the  number  and  pomp  £>™  for  ^i  were  there.  Herodotus,  the 
i  military  divisions.  One  million  f^her  of  F0^  history,  read  his  compo- 
ihalf  of  men  composed  his  infan-  Sltl0ns  **the  G^°h^^  ^  0lymV\c 
irelve  thousand  horsemen,  withone  games  It  was  thus  the  Greek  became  ad- 
wd  four  hundred  chariotsUhe  ex-  dlcted  *?  controversial  declamation  on 
S  workmanship  of  Assyria  and  speculaUve  theories,  which  he  had  the 
L  He  procured  the  fiery  barbs  of  address  to  controvert  or  defend  with  an 
l  for  his  cavalry,  and  the  swiftest  excess  of  dignified  refinement.  "To  da- 
rn of  Arabia  were  harnessed  to  hit  nne  wlth  accuracy,  to  distinguish  with 
to.  His  charioteers  were  helmed  a°uteness,  to  reason  with  subtilty  while 
•a,  and  their  armor  was  of  burnish-  ^mpting  to  analyze  those  pperations 
■I.  Hi«  ravoirv  WOM  „\m h~A  ;„  ™-    of  the  mind  which  the  faculties  of  man 


si.  His  cavalry  were  clothed  in  pur-  0I  me  mmd  wnJc1n  tne  lac™>e?ot  man 

nd  the  housings  of  their  saddles  were  ^  formed  to.  C0.mPrehe»<V'  were 

embroidered  with  gold,  while  the  ™  jpecious  characteristics. 

w  dust  of  Ophir  glistened  in  the  Urf?ed  on  J?  ™  desire  of  surpassing 

i  his  guards.     The  reins  of  their  ?xcel lenceA  ^    Grecian   mind  soared 

I  were  chains  of  brass :  the  head-  'ar  above  ^envious  flights  of  its  pre- 

and  frontlets  were  plates  of  silver.  deces*ors-    The  delicacy  of  taste,  rich- 

swords  were  of  Damascus,  and  the  neft.j*auty>  growing  almost  into  anima- 

ieslof  Lebanon  were  stored  with  ^d  h{e>  was  on}l  found  ,m  the  ""mJ?IU 

I  of  gold  and  targets  of  silver.  His  ble.^tuary  0f  her  studios,   while  her 

MS  were  built  o!  marble,  and  the  architectural  proportions   have  desery- 

for  the   horses    were   made    of  ep  ,been    admirfd  m  eJery  *S*  Jj 

cnasteness  of  outlme  and  ornamental 

*  China,  at  this  time.  t  Bible  and  Josephua. 
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design.   Literature,  sculpture  and  paint-  furnishing  the  rudiments  of  the  mecha- 
ing  were  sedulously  cultivated,  and  were  nical  elements,  on  which  are    formed 
deemed  exclusively  the  permanent  cha-  the  fiery  vehicles  on  which  we  ridetri- 
racteristics  of  Greece,  until  her  sove-   umphantly    away    from  the  rude  and 
reign ty  was  suppressed  by  the  Roman  duslcy  purlieus  of  antiquity, 
power,  and  the  torch  of  Grecian  genius       Mind  has  now   mounted  the  car  of 
olazea  from  the  altars  of  Italy.  Spreading   progress — seizing  the  reins  of  science 
with    the    success  of  the    Caesars,   it  and  of   art — bounding    forward    unres- 
swept  round  the  southern  foot  of  the  trained,  like  the  bright   chariot   of  the 
Alpine  barrier  into  the  ultra-montane   sun,  into  the  untrodden  fields  of  know- 
regions  of  the  benighted  west  of  Europe,    ledge,  and  like  (hat  glorious  luminary, 
illuminating  the  progress  of  the  con-   enlightening  the  world   in  its  course: 
queror.  invigorating  the  germs  of  intellect  and 

With  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ro-  genius,  until  they  Durst  forth  into  fructi- 
man  Empire,  the  advance  of  man's  in-  tying  maturity.  Disengaged  from  the 
tellectuahty  was  arrested,  and  for  a  gross  hallucinations  of  past  ages,  impos* 
thousand  years  the  gloom  of  ignorance  ed  by  priests  and  princes,  it  rises  from 
brooded  over  the  tomb  of  science,  of  li-  the  slime  of  ignorance  and  depression 
terature,  and  arts.  All  had  passed  away,  on  freedom's  pinions,  independent  alike 
as  it  were,  into  the  vortex  of  oblivion,  of  antiquated  dogmas,  rude  philosophy, 
All  that  ennobles  the  mind,  the  mighty  the  restraint  of  intolerance,  and  sense- 
power  of  intelligence,  was  obliterated —  less  superstition.  By  the  buoyancy 
the  world  was  a  waste  of  depravity  and  of  its  own  enthusiasm,  it  soars  m  an 
superstition,   until  that   brilliant   spark   atmosphere  un contaminated  by  a  false 

f  learned  upon  the  genius  of  Guttenburg.  philanthropy.  Time  and  space  are  coo- 
he  effulgence  of  a  new  era  burst  from  ducted  by  its  operations,  and  the  world 
the  literary  press  with  tenfold  vigor,  is  embraced  at  a  glance.  It  command! 
Accelerated  alone  by  its  intrinsic  me-  the  elements,  and  they  obey  it :  the  a- 
rit,  its  course  was  onward,  under  the  lent  mandate  of  a  tyrant's  wratk  or  the 
happy  coincidental  auspices  of  the  Re-  sweet  accents  of  a  lover's  vow,  fly  on 
formation.  electric  wings,  and  strike   their  desti- 

How  often  is  the  public  ear  assailed  nation  of  a  thousand  miles    in   an  in- 
with  the  broad  assertion,  that  the  in-   stantoftime.    The  globe  is  a  sphere  too 
telligence  of  the  present  period  far  sur-   circumscribed  for  its  expansive  research; 
passes  that  of  every  previous  age.  Here  the  universe  alone  can  limit  its  aspir*- 
we  should  pause !  while  we  may  view,   tions.  No  part  of  it,  however,  is  too  te- 
with  laudatory  complacence,  yes,  even   mote  for  the  investigation  of  the  mind, 
with  some  degree  of  pride  and  exulta-   too  sublime  for  its  contemplation,  or  too 
tion,  the  brilliant  march  of  intellectual   insignificant  for  its  reflective  considen* 
improvement,  and  reflect  that,  besides  tion.    By  the  influence  of  a  candid  poJ> 
what  we  see  among  the  devastated  ruins   pit   and  enlightened  press,  benevofeol 
of  the  pasts  and  the  exhumations  of  Her-   institutions   aud  the  dignified  admini* 
oulaneum,  Pompeii  and  Nineveh,  we  are   tration  of  a  liberal  government,  it  will 
yet  in  the  novitiate  of  progress,  consi-   diffuse  the  genuine  aspirations  of  toe 
dering  that  we  possess  the  superior  ad-   soul— of  nature— of  justice— of  truth- 
vantages  of  past  experience.  We  should  yes,  and  of  a  Deity — until  the  final  link 
not  forget  that  there  has  been  a  Cadmus,    of  the  despot's  chain  is  dissolved  by  the 
a  Solomon,  a  Homer,  an  Herodotus,  a  So-   intensity  of  its  power, 
crates,  an  Archimedes,  a  Praxiteles,  an       Even  now,  the  empires  of  oppresses 
Apelles,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Cajsar  and  a   quake,  and  the  ebullition  of  the  vot 
Cicero — a  Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Descartes   canic  base  on  which  they  rest   is  calf 
and  a  Newton;  that  the   splendid  ca-   suppressed  by  the  arms  of  a  military 
reer  of  to-day  is  predicated  on  the  inci-   force ;  yet  another  is  rising  into  beiaf 
dental  progress  of  forty  centuries,  by  on  the  very  crater  of  revolution^  ao3 
legacies  of  wisdom,  discoveries,  and  in-   it  may  be,  with  the   germ  of  destruc 
yentions  of  former  times,  which  we  have   tion   in    its    bosom.     It    is  but  a  lew 
inherited,   and  continue    to  appreciate   years  ago   that  thrones   tumbled  their 
and  improve,    seldom  accrediting   the   occupants,  leaving  the  sceptre  and  tie 
distant  periods  from  which  they  emana-   diadem,  the  pomp  of   i 


.  .,  ,  —  r — r  „.    regal  sway,  the 

lea.    Thus  have  they  prepared  the  way,   insignia   of   royal    grandeur,  with  ill 
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thai  makes  a  paltry  man  the  king,  was  dark  archive-dungeons  of  monastic  se- 

hnrled  to  the  dust  for  a  season.    Not-  elusion,  were  recognized  and  brought  to 

withstanding  the  restrictions  of  a  sup-  light,  which,  under  the  same  rggime  of 

posititious  benevolence  imposed  upon  the  neglect,  must  have  been  lost  to  the  world 

rode   masses  of  mankind,  genius  has  for  ever.      The  crypts  of  ancient  lore 

broken    through    the   barriers  of   pre-  were  unbarred ;  mouldy  parchments  on- 

•cribed  edicts,  limiting  the  action  of  the  furled ;  rare  manuscripts,  isolated  scrolls, 

mind  to  conventional  theories;  opposed  valuable  books  of  sacred  and  profane  his- 

the  novelties   of  modern  invention  or  tory,  arts  and  sciences,  were  put  to  the 

scientific    discoveries   as    innovations,  press,  and  struck  off  at  a  price  that  ena- 

conflicting  with  the  established  and  ta-  tied  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  to  enjoy 

Citly    sanctioned     principles    of     ages.  «Thefea«orrea™andthe<k>wof.oul.» 

Criotta  invented,  or  at  least  improved, 

the  mariner's  compass;  and  the  teme-  T^  the  splendor  of  an  enlightened 
rity  of  Columbus  {practically  demon-  epoch  commenced,  dissipating  the  g loom 
•tratedthe  spherical  form  of  the  earth  "?  which  the  human  mind  had  been 
by  the  discovery  of  America.  The  shrouded  for  centuries ;  opening  a  vista 
power  of  vision  was  extended  by  the  °(  superlative  grandeur  to  the  mental 
discovery  of  Galileo.  The  telescope  is  yislon  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  ap- 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  obstructing  P*®ciate  the  prospect  and  future  destiny 
barriers  of  sight  in  the  regions  of  space,  <£  the  world— extending  its  benign  re- 
opening the  siderial  universe  for  in-  diance  to  the  farthest  habitations  of  civ- 
epection  and  study.  But  the  final  blow  1,ized  llfe>  m  the  ratio  of  time's  progres- 
against  the  influence  of  the  restrictive  sion,  to  cease  only  when  the  last  particle 
decrees  of  oppression  was  given  by  the  ?( sand  shall  have  passed  the  gorge  of 
attention  of  the  printing  types.  The  his  ernblematic  glass,  and  has  dropped 
impetus  of  intellect  was  restored  by  the  lx?to  the  mextermmable  vortex  of  eter- 
{ttduence  of  the  press;  men  dared  to  mtt*  ...  .  ,  , 
look  abroad,  and  their  intellectual  If  our  fathers  stood  aghast,  amazed, 
powers  were  enabled  to  roam  at  large  and  bewildered,  at  the  discovery  and 
u  the  realms  of  nature,  exploring  the  existence  of  another  vast  continent,  be- 
hnd  and  sea,  and  scanning  the  cetes-  «de?  thafc  on  which  they  lived,  wa  the 
tie!  regions  of  the  spheres.  denizens  of  later  day&  are  equally  at- 
The  application  of  magnetic  polarity  tonished  that  it  should  have  remained  a 
to  navigation,  the  discovery  of  America,  f»™  «*«*«£  until  advertised  by  Co- 
«ad  the  invention  of  printing,  have  af-  Iambus  and  his  contemporary  navigators 

and  destiny  of  the  m    tne  w®stern  world— a  continent  of 


footed  the  aspect  and  destiny 

moral,  commercial,  and  political  world  Jast  dimensions— extending  from  one 
more  than  all  the  philosophy  of  sages,  frozen  zone  almost  to  the  other— exhibit- 
the  ethics  of  philanthropists,  the  swords  inS  aU  tne  physical  characteristics  of 
of  conquerors,  the  decrees  of  emperors,  &*  ea8tern  hemisphere,  where  the  splen- 
•oclesiastical  bulls,  or  the  tortures  of  in-  <}or  of  a  magnificent  sublimity  and  gran- 
emisitorial  tribunals.  This  concatena-  deur  prevails  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
Son  of  discoveries  was  essential  to  man's  From  the  towering  glaciers  of  the  Arc- 
mocessful  career  of  improvement.  With-  Uc  highlands  to  the  bold,  rock-bound 
e«t  one  of  these  his  progress  would  have  promontory  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  a  rugged 
been  checked:  and  what,  it  may  be  ask-  mountain  range,  emerging  from  the 
ed,  would  be  the  state  of  the  world  now,  Northern  Sea,  extends  its  vertebrate  line 
deprived  of  the  press,  the  magnet  or  ^^S  nui«  thousand  miles  of  continent, 
America  1  The  magnet,  as  the  key  to  under  the  various  cognomens  of  Rocky 
•oean  navigation,  opened  the  portals  of  Mountains,  Sierra  Madre,  Cordilleras, 
»  world  hitherto  locked  in  the  embrace  and  Andes,  until  they  sink  abruptly  into 
ofitsownexclusiveness.  The  announce-  the  Southern  Ocean, 
ment  of  the  actual  existence  of  another  From  their  dark,  cavernous  ravines, 
continent,  of  easy  access,  astonished  the  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  or  rather  fall, 
ejonspicrated  guardians  of  wisdom  no  less  plunging  over  precipices,  headlong  dash- 
than  it  did  their  more  ignorant  devotees,  mg  and  wheeling  the  fleecy  foam 
By  the  aid  of  the  printing  press  andf  around  on  the  wild- whirling  eddies,  until 

Spes,  the  literary  tomes  of  knowledge  they  reach  the  smooth,  placid  channels 
at  had  been  shut  up  for  ages  in  the  of  the  lower  valleys  and  the   plain*, 
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meandering  along  the  deep-channeled  can  appreciate  and  improve  the  unpa> 
arteries  of  the  world,  fertilizing  the  soil,  alleled  natural  advantages  of  agriculture, 
meliorating  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,   manufactures,  and   commerce;    for  n 
.and    refreshing    vegetation  ;    while    a  abounds  in  all  that  constitutes  the  npo- 
hundred    tributaries,    oozing  from  the   riority  of  other  lands,  to  promote  the  hap- 
spurs  or  ribs  of  the  great  spinal  ridge  piness,  intelligence,  and  prosperity  of  an 
of  America,  augments  the   power  and  independent  people — rivers   admirably 
volume  of  the  receptive  currents,  until   adapted  to  navigation,  on  which  to  can- 
they  reach  the  great  oceanic  reservoir,   vey  the  surplus  products  of  fertile  locali- 
from  which  they  exhibit  numerous  chan-  ties  to  those  of  other  climes,  to  irrigate  a 
nels  for  internal  commerce,  stretching   soil  favorable  to  every  production  that  ii 
away  up,  up,  to  the  region  of  the  icy   necessary  to  sustain  life  or  minister  to  the 
peaks,  and  to  the  snow-capped  summits   natural  and  artificial  comforts  and  wanti 
from  whence  their  waters  sprung.  What  of  man;  the  recipient  of  the  oppressed; 
is  the  lauded  magnitude  ot  the  aquatic   appreciating  the  intellectual  and  physi- 
trading  ducts  of  Europe  in  comparison    cat  progress  of  the  age.     Extending  ill 
with  those  of  America?    The  noble  and  marine  ramifications  to  every  quarter  of 
romantic  Rhine,  the  classic  Thames,  the  the  globe,  the  (late  strange)  ships  of  the 
Rhone,  the  Danube  and  the  Po,  would   new  world  are  seen  on  every  sea. 
scarcely  fill  the  bed  of  our  own  Missouri,       What  a  retrospective   view— what  a 
the  tributary  of  a  third-class  river  on  the   scene  for  intelligent  reflection !    A  coo- 
Western  Continent,  tinent  abounding  in  all  things  that  as- 

While  we  look  with  admiration  on  the  ture  has  to  bestow  for  the  sustenance  and 
magnitude  of  these  continuous  tides,  enjoyment  of  transitory  existence;  is- 
rushing  in  a  thousand  channels  from  the  exhaustible  mineral  wealth ;  a  soil  ansa* 
fountains  of  the  Andes,  their  estuaries  passed  in  exuberant  fertility;  climate 
widening  as  they  approach  the  equato-  possessing  every  grade  of  temperatan; 
rial  embrace  of  the  Amazonian  sea,  — the  equatorial  regions  graduated  fas 
flowing  toward  the  ocean  with  a  breadth  the  scorching  heat  of  the  hopicaJ  asa- 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  coast  to  the  more  moderate  temperatow 
another  of  eighty,  may  we  not  exult  in  of  the  salubrious  zones,  at  an  elevation 
the  aquatic  grandeur,  extent  and  magni-  of  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet  abovs 
ficenceof  our  Northern  Lakes?  Stretch-  the  level  of  the  ocean,  where  Curta 
.  ing  away  far  into  the  interior  of  the  and  Pizarro  found  the  densely  popalated 
broadest  part  of  our  continent,  are  seas  fit  empires  of  Montezuma  and  1  he  Incas  a 
for  fleets  of  merchantmen  to  traverse,  a  state  of  civilization  but  little  infaria, 
and  on  which  the  marine  squadrons  of  in  many  respects,  to  their  conquered; 
warlike  nations  may  yet  battle  for  su-  thence  rising  from  the  peopled  pb- 
premacy.  teaus  to  the  frozen  pinnacles  of  a  fngtl 

These,  all  these,  are  the  work  of  the  region  under  the  ecliptic. 
:  same  grand  Architect  who  laid  the  foun-  Induced  by  the  allurements  of  weal*, 
dations  of  the  eastern  wing  of  the  the  auriferous  regions  of  Mexico  ass 
world — a  part  of  the  embodiment  of  crea-  Peru  swarmed  with  emigrants  fca* 
tion.  Their  existence  is  coeval ;  but  Spain.  Here,  they  basked!  in  the  aaa- 
now  their  facilities  for  human  progress  shine  of  affluence,  and  the  treasury af 
are  vastly  at  variance.  That  is  enfeebled,  Hispauiola  was  supplied  by  the  revs** 
superannuated,  exhausted,  and  worn  out  of  transatlantic  subjects.  They,  ha*> 
by  "g6;  by  an  avaricious  selfishness  of  ever,  enjoyed  the  balmy  influence*  of » 
the  few  to  oppress  the  masses  of  a  su-  atmosphere  of  a  superior  world  with  a* 
nerabundant  population.  By  the  depress-  restraint  Combined  with  the  luxnria* 
ing  policy  of  its  religious  and  political  productions  of  the  soil,  tropical  Imitsasd 
Institutions  it  must  decay,  and  is  now  cereal  varieties,  a  delightful  clime,  ad 
crumbling  into  ruin,  while  the  wave  of  the  natives  subordinated  to  abject  an- 
human  progress  is  still  "  Westward,  ho !»  very ;  with  the  munificence  of  imwoal 
This  continent  seems,  at  the  present  patronage  governments  were  e*tahaaa- 
time,  the  accredited  home  of  an  invin-   ed,  and  the  vice-royal  conns  of  Anal** 


particular  aggrandisement  of  a  race  that  travagunce  of  these  sub-goVeraiass* 
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Imsed  upon  the  inexhaustible  profusion  ance  has  placed  them  in  the  foremost 

of  the  precious  metals,  that  the  magnifi-  rank  of  nations.     A  simultaneous  de- 

oence  of  the  western  world  became  a  velopment  of  the  elements  of  progress 

proverb.     Old  Spain,  in  the  plenitude  of  was  evinced  in  their  courage  arm  ap- 

itf  exchequer  and  diplomatic  success,  parent  temerity,  in  daring  to  be  tree  from 

Beveled  in  a  glorious  triumph  over  Fran-  the  antiquated  trammels  of  European 

cis  I.,  and  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Arra-  power,  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  foreign 

gon  were  then  deemed  invincible.  Lite-  oppression.    The  influence  of  intellect 

lature  flourished,  commerce  extended,  progressed,  while  that  of  brutal  force  was 

the    arts   were    encouraged,    and    the  abrogated  by  the  potency   of  rational 

haughty  demeanor,  the  pride  and  pomp  policy,  based  upon  the  public  will.    The 

of  the  Hidalgos,  ultimately  eclipsed  the  struggle  for  supremacy  and  freedom  was 

progress  of  intellectuality.      An  effemi-  long,    and    severely    arduous  j    victory 

Bare  indolence  succeeded  the  excesses  poised  the  laurel  wreath  of  triumph  in 

of  intoxicated  power,  and  the  nobleness  doubtful  hesitation,  until,  soaiing  above 

of  Castilian  chivalry,  and  a  miserable  the  plains  of  Yorktown.  sne  dropped  the 

Slicy,  have  sunk  the  Spanish  power  to  diadem  of  liberty,  and  young  America 

li  of  imbecility.  was  free. 

But  far  away  to  the  north,  the  silent  The  emancipated  youth,  reared  in  the 

otrategy  of  the  stealthy  Gaul  trod  the  forest  wilds — was  a  semi-savage,  it  was 

ssVores  of  Newfoundland  and  the  banks  thought !     Rude  were  his  thoughts,  his 

of  the  St.  Lawrence,  paddling  his  bat-  manners  and  his  works ;  but  that  rude- 

toau  westward  on  the  great  Takes,  and  ness  was  instilled  by  the  supposition  of 

planting  his  standard  as  he  progressed,  his  monitorial  teaching  that  he  must  re- 

Jtascending  the  Ohio,  exploring  the  Mis-  cognize  a  power  superior   to  himself. 

sjonri,  and  following  the  current  of  the  The  idea  of  British  omnipotence  was 

father  of  Waters,  he  reached  the  Gulf  urged  so  closely  home  to  his  conscious- 

of  Mexico,  impinging  the  limits  of  New-  ness,  by  the* fearful  energy  and  play  of 

Spain,   and   circumvallating  the  terri-  its  power,  that  he,  unaided  by  science 

lories  of  another  hereditary  enemy  in  and  art  was  depressed  by  established 

ifce  old  world — the  colonies  of  England  formulas — (he    surging    sea    hemming 

—whose  career  of  progress  it  is  designed  him  in,  forbidding  him  commerce  and 

to  briefly  sketch.  connection  with  others  of  his  race.    But 

In  the  year  1607,  under  every  species  looking  forward  on  the  stream  of  pro- 
of disappointment  and  discouragements  gress,  the  temple  of  fame,  fortune,  and 
the  English  colonies  commenced  the  per-  felicity,  loomed  in  the  rugged  vista  of 
jnanent  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  future.  His  undevelope  genius 
James1  River.     Thirteen  years  subse-  rankled  in  its   recess  of  the  brain,  as 

2uent  to  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  a  on  the    development  it  sprung  like  a 

and ful  of  exiled  fugitives,  fleeing  from  young,  eagle  on    the  stage  ot    action, 

{he  impaired  privileges  of  religious  free-  grasping  in  his  talons  the  electric  bolts 

(fern,  sought  an  asylum  on  the  inhospita-  of  Jupiter,  and  the   emblematic  olive 

trie  shores  of  Massachusetts.    Amid  the  branch  of  peace  and  commerce.     Then 

gloom  of  the  w  inter  solstice  in  a  northern  he  took  his  flight,  his  eye  fixed  upon 

Sine,  these  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  landed  heaven,  while  he  skimmed  the  ocean 

Wider    the    favorable    auspices    of   no  wave.    The  howl  of  the  tempest,  the 

ronizing  power  but  that  of  Providence,  lightning's  flash,  the  crash  and   roar  of 

whom   alone  they  put   their  trust,  thunder,  the  piercing  frosts  of  the  frigid 

Shey  straggled  long  for  an  existence  zone,  or  the  fervid  heat  of  equatorial 

Ogainst  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  regions,  do  not  impede  his  progress — it 

jDelemency  of  the  seasons — starvation —  is  onward  still — striking  out  into  a  new 

sjtfd  the  hostile  aggressions  of  implacable  sphere  of  existence,  discarding  all  the 

OBvages,  as  relentless  in  their  ferocity  as  ancient  forms  and  formulas  that  contract 

ihoy  were  sanguinary,  oontinually  star-  the  powers  of  mind,  for  the  grand  and 

log  them  in  the  face.  true  conceptions  that  elevate  the  human 

■With  the  predetermination  of  success  powers,  and  propagate  the  principles  of 

Ofcmped  upon  their  character,  every  ob-  political  equality  :    tracing  the    retard- 

oCaole  to   their  progress  was  removed,  ing  inferences  ot    these  forms,   where 

#rery  obstruction  surmounted,  until  the  they  linger  among  mankind,  in  order  to 

'    icy  of  an  enthusiastic  persever-  appreciate,  by  contrast,  the  more  refined 
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and  elegant  structures  of  the  present  rail-road  trains  that  traverse  this  aaA 
age.  other  lands.    These  are  the  sequence! 

The  development  of  modern  science,  of  modern  progress — the  knowledge  ot 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  various  arts  and  investigating  science,  and  its  mnllifari- 
professions  of  the  times,  may  be  ac-  ous  appliances  in  new  discoveries  and 
credited  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Great  inventions  in  the  laboratory,  the  work- 
Britain  claims  the  initiative,  and  the  shop,  and  the  kitchen. 
United  States,  as  if  by  intuition,  competes  This  is  certainly  a  wonderful  age! 
with  the  parent  state,  with  persevering  The  ancients  subdued  the  animated 
ardor  ana  successful  emulation,  in  the  powers  of  the  wilderness  to  their  will ; 
race  of  scientific  application  and  practi-  to  drag  the  chariot  and  to  course  the 
cal  demonstration  of  philosophic  princi-  arid  desert,  the  camel,  horse  and  tardy 
pies  to  the  requirements  of  agriculture,  ass  performed  all  the  labor  of  mercantile 
mechanism,  manufactures  and  com-  transportation,  and  the  huge  elephant 
merce.  With  an  imperial  domain,  much  was  called  in  requisition  for  the  man 
of  which  is  unexplored,  its  vast  resources  herculean  labors  of  war  and  civil  life, 
almost  dormant,  its  mineral  treasures  an-  while  modern  intellect  directs  the  fierce 
known,  the  variety  of  its  agricultural  elements  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  air,  todo 
products  limited,  its  commerce  in  in-  their  bidding.  It  is  an  age  of  iron,  jet 
cipiency,  its  manufactures  but  few,  an  age  oi  gold,  of  bronze  and  brass- 
its  institutions  of  learning,  science,  the  an  epoch  of  metallic  grandeur,  unrivsJ- 
fine  arts,  as  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy  ed  by  the  gorgeous  fancy  of  the  eastern 
— the  genius  of  Young  America  has  fabled  genii.  Crystal  palaces  and  ins 
evinced  a  precocity  of  native  acumen  mansions;  long  lines  of  iron  ways;  inn 
and  talent  far  surpassing  the  ordinary  bridges  span  our  rivers,  and  iron  skifS, 
progress  of  juvenility— displaying  a  ma-  of  large  dimensions,  navigate  the  ocesa 
turity  of  mental  and  physical  advance-  It  would,  however,  be  an  endless  list  tost 
ment  that  astonishes,  while  It  commands,  embraced  all  its  appliances,  were  ft 
the  respect  of  the  most  powerful  nations,  possible  to  call  up  the  embodied  wisdom 
Inferior  to  no  nation  in  the  elements  of  antiquity  from  the  dark  profundity  ef 
of  local  felicity,  and  the  peaceful  ag-  the  past.,  and  show  them  modem  pre- 
grandizement  of  her  character — she  is  gress  on  the  real  road  to  science,  as  ft 
second  to  uone  in  the  practical  de  mon-  has  emerged  from  the  ignorance  of  tfe 
stration  of  progressive  improvements.        dark  ages>  or  even  from  that  of  the  W 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  colonies  century, 
that  formed  the  bases  of  these  states  Show  them  a  lengthened  train  ef 
only  contained  about  one  million  of  white  twice  a  hundred  loaded  wains,  ghdisf 
inhabitants,  which  number  now  a  popu-  smoothly  on  the  iron  trail  with  the  ref- 
lation of  twenty-five  millions.  Then  they  city  of  an  eagle's  flight — dragged  • 
were  without  a  foreign  trade — now,  the  like  some  long,  slim,  snaky  monster  bj 
white  wings  of  commerce  are  spread  to  its  locomotive  heads,  with  eyes  of  bsa- 
every  breeze,  urging  on  with  lightning  ing  fire  snorting  forth  their  heated  h» 
speed  their  laden  argosies  to  every  clime,  pirations,  and  at  every  evolutionary  ffd* 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thousands  sation  discharging  the  refuse  remnaasW 
of  their  vessels—as  aquatic  hunters — are  their  motive  power.  Show  them  a  f» 
beating  up  the  fin- winged  quarry  of  the  sel  propelled  through  the  ocean  vita* 

fTeat  deep  in  every  ocean.    A  thousand  celerity  of  fifteen  or  twenty  T»a—  • 
arkening   vapors,    of    fiery  creations,   hour  without  the  aid  of  sails,  or  wied,* 
mark  the    trackless  way  of  as  many  steam; — another  force  impels  the  aqtsfr 
ships  impelled  by  steam.    These,  though  palace— simply  heated  air  is  the  coster* 
now  the  commercial  transports  of  peace-  calorician-power.  Show  them  cities  ted 
ful  trade,  are  so  constructed  as  to  as-  their   thousand    streets,    stores,    tafcii 
sume  the  hostile  aspect  of  belligerents  edifices,  and  private  dwellings,  atasi 
in  the  event  of  war.    The  same  motive   night  lighted  with  the  brilliancy  of  •em- 
power that   urges  on    this  mercantile   day  by  an  invisible  fluid  that  is  wsi|t- 
marine  through  the  vasty  deep,  is  like-  ed  and  measured  with  the  same  f+ 
wise  applied  to  every  speoies  of  handi-  eision  as  oil,  wax   and   tallow.     SsW 
craft  or  trade.    It  drives  the  saw,  the  them  the  miniature  of  a  fine  lady-* 
plane,  the  lathe,  the  forge,  the  needle,   dashing    belle— with    all    her  gatf> 
me  mill,  the  press,  and  those  lengthy  finery,  produced  with  the  most  aeon* 
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Minuteness,  without  a  painter  or  a  pen-  zenith  with  volcanic  force  into  the  aerial 
ail,  except  the  pencils  of  the  solar  rays,  space.  These  are  more  than  enough 
Merely  by  exposing  the  subject  to  the  for  them,  yet  we  look  forward  to  more 
refractive  condensation  of  the  rays  of  wonderful  occurrences, 
light,  through  the  medium  of  the  camera  What  is  the  cause  of  the  unparalleled 
obscura — imprisoning  the  reflection  on  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  1 — Free- 
a  silvered  plate  of  copper  by  chemical  dom,  and  its  concomitant  institutions, 
and  galvanic  fitters.  education,  commerce,  industry  and  en- 

YVe  almost  hear  them  exclaim,  as  terprise.  The  bright  prospects  of  the 
they  shrink  from  the  picture,  "Hold!  future  seem  to  expand  over  the  region  of 
let  us  return  to  the  darkness  of  the  past,  the  Southwestern  states;  the  lustre  of  a 
and  be  again  shut  up  from  the  modern  glorious  halo  already  surrounds  their 
world  of  witchcraft,  magic  and  enchant-  path  of  progress,  if  they  are  only  true  to 
ment!"  Detain  them  for  a  few  minutes,  themselves.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
and  desire  them  to  take  a  peep  through  Louisiana  are  already  on  the  track  of 
Hesse's  or  Craig's  telescopes,  while  they  improvement.  But  the  young  giant  of 
take  a  sweep  across  the  firmament,  the  South  has  not  yet  decided  to  fall  into 
They  find  the  naze  of  distance  dissolved;  the  ranks  of  self-aggrandizement,  for 
the  barriers  to  mortal  vision  vanished;  which  nature  has  designed  this  great 
the  veil  of  the  universe  withdrawn;  the  state.  The  people  of  Texas  are  evidently 
splendor  and  magnificence  of  celestial  inclined  to  harmonize  with  the  con- 
eeenery,  with  all  its  grandeur,  displayed  temporary  movements  of  this  progressive 
to  human  understanding  at  a  glance ;  age.  A  union  of  sentiment  is  all  that 
the  siderial  fields  of  space  passing,  like  is  wanting  to  form,  accelerate,  and  con- 
a  panorama  of  suns  and  worlds,  with  summate  the  grandest  conception  of  the 
their  satellites  and  rings,  brilliant  orbs,  times — a  rail- road  from  the  Pacific  to 
and  opaque  planets,  on  the  majestic  the  Atlantic,  connecting  these  two 
xaarch  of  time.  We  imagine  a  spirit  of  great  oceans  by  an  iron  link,  lying 
aaeasiness  and  a  desire  to  quit  this  lower  across  the  continent  of  North  America, 
sphere,  and  ascend  to  planets  that  they  and  forming  a  line  of  uninterrupted  com- 
lecognize  as  their  local  habitations  in  munication  between  Asia,  the  United 
the  spirit  world,  on  the  acromatic  field.  States  and  Europe,  whicn,  from  the 
TTiey  may  be  persuaded  to  stay,  and  look  physical  construction  of  the  country,  is 
upon  the  operation  of  the  electric  post,  destined  by  nature  to  pass  through 
A  London  correspondent  demands  from  Texas. 

Paris,  Berlin  or  Vienna,  the  character  of  The  fabrics  of  every  country,  the  pro- 
the  Bourse,  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks,  ductions  of  every  clime,  will  be  trans- 
prices  of  exchange,  &c,  and  while  ported  upon  it.  Merchants  of  all  nations 
gazing  on  the  operator's  motions,  he  reads  will  be  its  subsidiaries.  The  trade  of 
the  instantaneous  response.  At  ten  the  world  will  concentrate  at  two  points 
•'clock  the  New-Orleans  broker  receives  on  this  continent  The  terminus  of  this 
a  bulletin  of  the  packet  just  ten  days  road  on  the  Pacific  will  become  the 
fnm  England  to  New- York,  in  ten  great  mart  of  the  East.  There  will  be 
aunntes  after  her  arrival.  Show  them  offered  for  sale  or  transportation  her  rich 
twenty  thousand  mammoth  sheets  of  manufactures,  her  gums,  her  drugs,  her 
aews  thrown  off  from  the  press  in  sixty  tropical  fruits,  her  gems.  At  some  point 
minutes.  Show  them  yonder  hill  ob-  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  best 
etracting  the  progress  of  the  grading  harbor  may  be  found,  will  be  the  com- 
laborers  of  a  new  rail-road;  the  rock-  mercial  emporium  of  European  goods 
bound  base  is  charged  already,  and  intended  for  the  consumption  of  the 
ijnited  by  the  merest  movement  of  a  East  The  future  Rothschilds,  Barings 
tsajr  wire,  connected  with  alternate  lay-  and  Astors,  will  congregate  at  these 
en  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  submerged  points,  as  the  immediate  localities  from 
ia  acid ;  a  vast  explosive  sound  bursts  which  the  other  markets  of  the  world  can 
apoo  their  ears,  and  the  mountain  rocks  be  scanned  and  controlled.  Capital  will 
ase  flying  in  mid-air.  Present  a  similar  be  amassed  and  wielded  in  sums  beyond 
explosion  in  the  depths  of  Hell  Gate,  and  the  pale  of  all  former  antecedents. 
the  heaving  surge  gives  way,  ancl  the  Mercantile  operations  will  assume  gi- 
smb-marine   obstructions  are  riven  from   gantic  forms ;  and  the  adventures  will 

ir  foundations,  shooting  upward  to  the  exceed  the  wildest  dreams  of  by-gone 
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days   of    speculation.     The    financial  short  in  the  attempt  to  delineate  tht 

kings  of  to-day  will  dwindle  into  insig-  prosperity,  the  wealth,  the  refinement— 

nificance  before  the  imperial  dynasties  in   tact,   the  abundance  of  all  the  els- 

that  will  rise  up,  as  it  were,  to-morrow,  ments  of  greatness  and  happiness  cluster- 

The  pen,  aided  by  fancy,  might  even  fall  ing  around  a  future  like  tins. 


ART.    VII.-OOMMEROIAL    PROQRE8S     OF    BALTIMORE. 

[We  continue  to  present  statistical  returns  showing  the  growth  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can cities.  We  are  indebted  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  Baltimore  JVtce*  Cmrrmi 
and  Baltimore  American  for  the  facts  we  now  give] 

A  review  of  the  business  operations  of  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  completely 
Baltimore  for  the  year  just  elapsed,  al-  established — the  Palmetto,  sailing  to 
though  it  may  not  afford  any  very  strik-  Charleston,  i9  to  hare  a  consort  of  1,100 
ing  feature  with  regard  to  actual  in-  tons,  the  largest  steamer  ever  built  at 
crease,  will  show  a  regular  and  healthy  Baltimore — she  is  building  at  the  yard 
condition  of  things,  with  an  abundant  of  Mr.  Robb,  and  her  construction  his 
money  market  and  an  absence  of  specu-  already  reached  an  advanced  stage, 
lation  generally ;  and  there  is  to  be  ob-  Earnest  appeals  are  being  made  dairy 
served  every  element  of  future  growth  to  our  merchants  and  the  merchants  of 
and  prosperity,  with  the  promise  that  so  Savannah  to  establish  a  line  of  steam- 
soon  as  our  carrying  facilities  are  per-  ers  between  Baltimore  and  that  pot; 
footed,  an  extent  of  inland  as  well  as  and  of  late  the  subject  has  come  to  pal- 
foreign  trade,  equal  to  the  desires  of  the  pably  before  them,  that  we  cannot  bat 
most  zealously  ambitious,  must  be  real-  indulge  the  hope  that  we  may,  in  a  few 
ized.  With  regard  to  the  progress  made  months,  put  afloat  two  more  steamers  to 
toward  enlarging  and  facilitating  our  follow  in  the  wake  of  our  pioneer  has  to 
trading  operations,  it  is  a  source  of  un-  the  South. 

feigned  pleasure  to  know  that  within       Much  has  been  said  within  the  tost 

the  past  twelve  months  a  number  of  upon  the  subject  of  direct  trade  with 

most  important  objects,  which  only  re-  Europe.      However  zealous  we  may  bs 

quire  time  to  carry   out   and   develop  in  our  efforts  to  place  Baltimore  up* 

with  entire  success,  have  been  com-   such  a  footing  as  will  render  it  nnneetf- 

menced  under  very  auspicious  circum-  sary  for  southern  merchants  to  go  Id  tat 

stances.    In  the  train  of  these  we  think  North  for  their  purchase*,  the  truth  can- 

we  can  see  many  other  objects  of  nearly   not  be  disguised  that  our  water  racilitMl 

equal  moment  as  affecting  the  future  of  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 

our,  city,  taken  up  and  as  ably  and  ener-  of  establishing  Baltimore  as  the  inumt- 

getically  managed.     Since  we  last  pre-  ing  point  for  the  present.     What  wt 

sented  an  annual  statement  of  our  trade  want  most  now  is  aid  in  perfecting  oar 

and  commerce,  appropriations  have  been    water  facilities,  so  that  vessels  of  tvsa 

made   by  Congress  and  by  our  City   present  average  tonnage  may  arrive aoi 

Council  for  the  improvement  of  our  har-   depait  ad  libitum.     Let  ns  renew  and 

bor  and  ship  channel.      This  is  an  all-   redouble  our  efforts  for  the  improvement 

desirable  object,  for  which  our  Board  of  of  our  harbor  and  rirer:  when  we  sit 

Trade  had  been  assiduously  laboring,   ready  the  South  will   take   us  by  tbft 

and  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  general   hand. 

government  will  follow  up  its  acknow-       The  Baltimore  and   Ohio  Rail-road  » 

lodgment  of  the  propriety  of  our  petition    completed  to  Wheeling !     Who  bat  tin 

by  a  further  appropriation,  and  one  more   citizens  of  Baltimore   can  fully  appe- 

commensurate  with  the  character  of  the   hend  the  import  of  those  words  ?  Though 

object.     In  the  mean  time,  it  is  hoped   it  be  notour  vocation  to  indulge  in  peat- 

our  State  Legislature  will   imitate  the    gyrio,  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  an  e* 

example  of  our  City  Council  by  making   cuse  must  be  permitted  us   if  we  soar 

an  appropriation  towards  improving  the    somewhat  with  the  bright  wings  which 

ni?*Z0  ber°nd  the  °ity  limits.  hope  has  lent  ns  in  the  oontemplatisa 

vur  steam  connection  with  the  South    of  that  great  event    We  hare  raeoaci 
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tbe  threshold  and  the  stepping-stone  of 
our  true  commercial  destiny,  and  there 
is  nothing  now  can  turn  us  back.  The 
wide  and  far  West  has  opened  her  am- 
ple arms  to  receive  uh,  aud  bids  us  God- 
speed in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  prize 
which  nature  has  so  long  and  patiently 
held  out  to  us.  Who  will  say  that  the 
prize  is  not  already  ours?  The  hope 
deferred  through  a  protracted  series  of 
years  is  finally  resolved  into  a  complete 
reality,  and  tie  most  sanguine  calcula- 
tions of  those  by  whom  it  was  first  en- 
tertained are  on  the  eve  of  being  entirely 
verified. 

Coal — Cumberland — This  article  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  our  trade,  having  established 
itself  in  favor  wherever  its  qualities  have 
been  tested.  The  increased  use  of  steam- 

S»wer,  particularly  on  the  ocean,  and 
e  growing  preference  for  cheap  bitu- 
minous coal  for  domestic  purposes,  have 
caused  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
Cumberland,  and  our  routes  of  transpor- 
tation have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost 
within  the  past  year  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  different  companies  work- 
ing mines  in  the  Alleghany  region.  The 
trade,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
opened  under  some  disadvantages,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  largest  company 
then  in  operation,  the  late  Maryland 
Mining  Company,   and  continued  de- 

Sressed  until  May,  when  it  revived,  and 
ns  continued  since  then  with  great  ac- 
tivity. The  demand  for  transportation 
by  the  rail-road  company  has  exceeded 
its  ability  to  provide  cars,  and  at  this 
lime  the  amount  brought  to  this  market 
lor  shipment  and  consumption  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  300.000  tons  per  annum, 
although  the  business  of  the  Company's 
year  ending  1st  October,  1852,  did  not 
exceed  206,000  tons.  The  rail-road 
company  having  made  preliminary  ai- 
tangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  coal  trade,  the  exceedingly  active 
demand  now  prevailing  warrants  us  in 
the  belief  that  the  receipts  of  1853  will 
reach  not  less  than  500,000  tons. 


From  Rio  do  Janeiro. 

u     LaGaayra 

Porto  CabeUo.. 

Maraeaibo 

West  Indies 


Imports  of  Oofes  at  this  Port  for  the  last  Tkrm 

Year*  : 

185*.  1*51.  1889. 

.224,082... 266,240...  150,19* 
|    16,241        21,081...  24,04* 

554...     5,873...     2,754 

8.535...    8,114...     6,531 

Coastwise 4,280...     3,b85...    3,934 

Total 253,692  .305,103... 187,454 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  port  for 
the  last  three  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, as  near  as  can  be  ascertained : 

18M. 

From  New-Orleans 4,734. 

Mobile 3,369. 

Apalachieola 1,406. 

Savannah 2,905. 

Charleston 13,000. 

North  Carolina 2,000. 

Virginia  4c  other  places  6,000. 

Total 33,594...  29,434... 25,7SS 

Imports  of  Hides  for  the  Year  1852  : 

From  Hirer  Plate 34,871 

Rio  Grande 14,674 

Riode  Janeiro 'm'm[  8ift7# 

Porto  Cabello 28,18$ 

West  Indies  and  other  foreign  ports..  10.471 

California 27,341 

Coastwise  ports 50,064 


u 


(( 
(I 


mi. 

im 

3,070. 

.  4,015 

2,737 

..  1.371 

677. 

1,(SJ9 

2.050. 

..  2,501 

2.500.. 

10,000 

2,000.. 

..  1,560 

5,500.. 

.  4,501 

of  Coal  at  Baltimore  for  the  past  Eight 
Years,  to  the  1st  of  January  : 

CamtorUad.  Anthracite. 

1645 16,000  tons 90,000  tons. 

M4S 18.393  u    100,000  •• 

1847 50,259  "   110,000  " 

1148 60,289  "   125,000  " 

W49.. 71,699  "   140,000  " 

I«# 146.645  "    160,000  " 

1651   163355  «    200.000  " 

256,000  a  125,000  " 


Total,  1852 173,987 

"      1851  253,794 

"      1850 263,091 

"      1^9 235,7a 

Guano. — The  imports  of  Peruvian  at 
Baltimore  the  past  year  do  not  much 
exceed  those  of  1 85 1 ,  amounting  to  about 
25,500  tons.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian 
government  have  imported  a  considera- 
ble quantity  into  Norfolk  and  Alexan- 
dria, for  the  first  time.  The  demand 
was  active  the  past  season,  and  prices 
ruled  hijrh,  from  dealers,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  article.  The  import- 
ers' prices  remained  unchanged  at 
$46  20  per  ton  during  the  year. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting a  recent  statement  in  the  Boston 
Journal,  in  which  the  total  imports  of 
guano  into  all  the  United  States,  in  1851, 
are  put  down  at  23,153  tons.  The  im- 
ports of  Peruvian  guano  at  Baltimore 
alone  amounted  to  25,000  tons,  and  we 
are  quite  certain  that  at  least  10,000 
tons  were  imported  into  other  ports  in 
that  year,  which  would  make  the  total 
12,000  tons  more  than  is  stated  by  the 
Journal.  The  total  imports  of  Peruvian 
guano  into  all  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  1852,  were  79  cargoes,  with 
41,088  tons  (2,240  lbs). 
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<• 


.Alleghany  co. 


Imports  of  Peruvian  Guano  at  Baltimore  for  the 
last  Four  Years  : 

1849 2,700  tons. 

1830 6,800 

1891 25,000 

1832 25.500 

Iron  Furnaces  of  Maryland. — The 
following  table  exhibits  the  names, 
number,  location  and  capacity  of  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
During  the  late  depression  and  excessive 
imports,  most  of  these  furnaces  have 
been  idle,  but  prices  having  greatly  im- 
proved, they  afre  now  about  going  into 
blast  again : — 

Cap*' j  per  aan. 
Tom. 

.  3,000 
.  6,000 
..  1,500 
.  2,500 
.  1,000 
. .  3,000 
..  1,500 
..  1,500 
.  2,000 
..  2,000 
..  4,000 
..  2,000 
. .  1,500 
..  7,000 
..  4,000 
..  2,500 
.  1,500 
..  1,000 
..  1,500 
..  5,000 
..  2,000 
..  2,500 
. .  2,500 
..  2,500 
..  5,000 
..  2,000 


for  1852.  We  are  unable  at  present  to 
give  anything  further  than  the  range  of 
prices  of  the  raw  article  throughout  the 
year,  as  reported  in  the  Price  Current 

Prices  of  Ram  Whisky,  In  Barrels,  at  Bmttimere  m 
the  1st  and  I5t*  of  tack  Month,  1852 : 


No. 

Lonaconing 1... 

Mount  Savage 9... 

Lane 1 . . . 

Astietara 1. . . 

Green  Spring 1... 

Blue  Ridge 1 . . . 

Catoetin..  1... 

Elba 1... 

MulrKlrk 1... 

Curtis' Creek 1... 

Patuxent 9 . . . 

Elk  Ridge 1 . . 

Nasaongo 1 . . . 

Ashland 9... 

Oregon 1 . . . 

Gonpowder 1... 

ferford }.. 


January  ...let. 
February...  1st. 

March 1st. 

April 1st 

May 1st. 

June 1st 

July 1st 

August Ut 

September.  ..let 
October  ..  1st 
November . .  1st 
December  ..1st 


.Washington  co 
.  Frederick  co  . 


La  Grange 

Sarah 

Harre  de  Grace. 

Principio 

Maryland. 

Laurel 1. 

Chesapeake 1 . 

Cedar  Point 2. 

Locust  Grove 1. 


.  Howard  co 

.A.  Arundel  co. 

44 

.  •  « 

«( 
(i 

.Worcester  co.. 

■  Baltimore  co.. 
«t 

t< 
.Harford  co. .  .. 


1. 

1 

2. 

1. 

1. 


it 

.  Cecil  co 

.Baltimore  city. 


it 
i< 
«< 

u 


Total, 


,31. 


ii 


..Pig  iron 70,500 

Receipts  of  Lumber  at  Baltimore  for  the  past  Five 

Years : 

1848 38,132,688  feet. 

1849 59,673,039  " 

1850 63,000,000 

1851 60,000,000 

1852 76,402,129 

Flour  Inspections. 

1M9.  I860.  1851. 

Howard-street  .474,619.  .549,233.  .533,549 

City  Mills 245,753.. 295,236.. 324. 158 

Susquehanna. . . .  16,272..  17,057..  23,399 

Ohio _.._.._ 

Family 27,874..  35,171..  34,494. 

Rye 8,011 . .     5,480. .     7,578 

Corn  Meal 54,837..  45,360.     33,145 

Whisky. — The  extent  of  our  trade  in 
this  article,  although  known  to  be  larjre, 
cannot  be  arrived  at  with  anything  like 
accuracy,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
system  of  inspections  which  prevails 
here;  taking,  however,  into  account  the 
capacity  of  the  four  distilleries  which 
have  been  in  operation  throughout  the 
best  part  of  the  year,  and  the  receipts 
by  rail-road  and  coastwise  vessels,  we 
are  safe  in  putting  down  in  round  num- 
*e«  the  total  receipti  at  115,000  barreli 


1851. 

729,532 

486,096 

51,317 

6,991 

33,929 

6,450 

57,138 


Onto. 

..21*®—  . 

..21*922  . 

..233*924  . 

..21*922  . 

..21*922  . 
.21    991* 

.21*922  . 

..22*923  . 

..25    9-  . 

..25    9-  . 
.25    9— 
...28    928* 


..15th. 

..15th. 

..15th. 

..15th. 

..15th 

1Mb 

..15th. 

..15th 

..15th. 

..15th. 

.15th 

...15th. 


.21* 
.93    ?23Jf 
.22    922* 
.22    922* 
.21*922 
.21     921* 
.22*923 
.22*923 
.25    9- 
.25    9- 
.37*928 
.25*9* 


Importations  of  Molasses  at  the  Port  of 
for  the  past  Thirteen  Years  : 

, Wm  ladba. .  < Coast* 

Tmh.  Hhda.      1W.    Bala.         Hada.    Tra. 

840 5,420. 

841 4,256. 

842 3,676. 

843 2,769. 

844 5,654. 

845  .......3,620. 

846 5,586. 


847 
848 
849 
850 
851 
852 


.7,862 

.6,608. 

.5,883. 

.6,815. 

.7,638. 

.7,027. 


.    316. 

.157....    901. 

3*3 

.    159. 

.510....    678. 

.521 

.    155. 

.224....    413. 

.475 

.  '.163. 

.  15....  1,230. 

.309 

.    434. 

.520   ...    686 

.  75 

.    248. 

.430....    785. 

583 

.    542. 

.692....    407. 

.201 

.    488. 

.165....    248. 

.     8 

.    852. 

.247...      721. 

.554 

.    499. 

.112...      —   . 

.251 

.    529 

.294....      77. 

.244 

.3,329. 

.308 813. 

.171 

.2,064. 

.  80. . . .    838. 

.153 

Importations  of  Sugar  at   this  Port  for 
iThirUtn  Years: 

Fmn  N«w 
Tmib.  Hod*. 

1840 7,433.. 

1841 4,184.. 

1842 6,103.. 

1843 7,642.. 

1844 5.172.. 

1845 12,602.. 

1846 9.845.. 

1847  6,013  . 

1848 10,279.. 

1849 9,851.. 

1850 11,066.. 

1851 7.174.. 

1859 13,153.. 


the  is* 


FivatWeS 
BbU.  Mixta. 

.    233 8.007  ... 

11 8,750. 

.    264 10,828. 

.    741 7,483. 

.    114     ...    10,865 

.    413 5,161. 

.    517 6,541. 

.    183 18,240. 

.3,268 14.841. 

2,384 12,570. 

.3,146 11.454. 

.3,432 16.732. 

.    307 12/119. 


urn 

4,1st 

•MS 

.  735 

.  5» 

.  W 

.  221 


Vessels  arrived  at  Baltimore  durivft  the  y< 
exclusive  of  Bay  Craft : 


5*1 

1.421 

«S 
18U. 


1889 


January....    4 
February..  11. 

March 13. 

April 13. 

May 8. 

Jons 13. 

July 11. 

August 15. 

September.  18. 
October —  11. 
November..  6. 
December .    5. 


Ship*.    Bute.    Drift. 


10 

37... 

20... 

19... 

29... 

St.. 

26. .. 

22... 

28... 

22... 


15.. 

30.. 

33.. 

38.. 

30.. 

35... 

42... 

41... 

46  . 

35.., 

31.. 


SeaHa. 

36. 

74. 
104. 
105. 

96. 

87  . 

78.. 

87., 

96 
113. 

93. 

99. 


Total. 
65.. 
152.. 
176. 
175.. 
163.. 
166.. 
157.. 
165.. 
187.. 
183.. 
152  . 
154  . 


131 
144 
Mi 
Ml 
144 
IN 
1M 
151 
191 
Iff 
121 


-1. 


Total  1852, 198. .  .292. .  .401.  ..1,068 ...  1,889. 
"     1851,103  .214... 346...    970... 1,633 

Note.— In  the  arrivals  the  past  year  arc  i»dee*t 
the  tallowing  foreign  vessels:  Ships- Bremen,  31; 
British,  5  :  Swedish,  1.  Barks— Bremen,  22,  Mft» 
ish,  24 ;  Hanoverian,  2 ;  Dutch,  4  ;  Hamburg.  L 
Brigs— Bremen,  5 ;  British.  73  ;  Spanish.  2  ;  Baa- 
overian,  S;  Dutch,  1:  Swedish,  2;  Russian.  S: 
Hamburg,  2 ;  Danish,  1 ;  Oldenburg,  9  ,  Presets*, 
2 ;  French,  1.  Schooners— British,  28 ;  Dates,  I. 
Total,  218—total  foreign  Teasels,  1651, 146. 


Whisky — Manufactured  Tobacco— Foreign  Imports  and  Exports.  4711 

Tobacco  Statement,  showing  the  Qmantitv  in  the  several  Warehouses  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852.  the  Iw 

ionoe  fir  the  fear  ondtng  December  31,  Deliveries  for  the  some  period,  emd  Stock  em 


bv  eachhonoe  fir 
1,1851 


ia  Stat*  Wmtikcm*.  No.  1. 

Stock,  January  1, 1852....  3,996. 
Inspections  of  1852 1 1,853 . 


No.  t.  No.  8.  No.  4. 

,.  3,259....  2,708....  4,082 
.10,029....  8,396....  8,114. 


No.  S.  Total. 

3,654....  17,69$ 
9,940....  48,333 


Total 15,849. . . .  13,288. . .  .11,104. . . .  12,196....  13,594. . .  .66,031 

Deliveries  for  1852 13,749. . .  .11,577. . . .   9,223. . . .   9,072. . .  .10,651. . .  .54,27* 


Stock,  January  1.18&3....   2,100....   1,711....   1.881....  3,124....  2,943. ..  .11,759 


The  following  statement  shows  the 
stock  in  warehouses  on  the  1st  January, 
1852,  and  the  quantity  of  each  kind  in- 
spected for  the  year  ending  December  3 1 . 

Hhda. 

Stock  in  warehouses  January  1, 1852 17,699 

Inspections  from  Jan.  1  to  Dee.  31, 1852,  viz : 

Maryland 29,509 

Ohio 17,720 

Kentucky 837 

▼Irainia 200  « 

FsaasylTania 6 

_  Total..  48,332 

To  which   add,  received  from  District  of 

Columbia,  and  not  inspected 541 


manufacturers;  the  raw  material  gain* 
additional  value  as  the  old  crop,  now 
nearly  or  quite  consumed,  goes  into  use, 
and  no  likelihood  of  an  abatement  dur- 
ing the  coming  season  need  be  appre- 
hended from  the  prices  now  quoted, 
which  are : 

Oata. 


IZPOITID,  1852. 

To  Bremen 22,860 

"Rotterdam li,473 

*  Amsterdam 5,067 

44  France 7,679 

•*  England 2,847 

"Trieste 830 

"  St.  Petersburg 210 

••  Hamburg 618 

44  Bmden 186 

"  Africa 158 

"Westtadies 176 

••  Other  porta 253 

"  Coastwise  porta 2,456 


66,57* 


54,813 


Stock  in  hand  January  1, 1853 11,759 

Manufactured  Tobacco. — The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  past  year's  business 
in  this  important  article  have  been, 
much  regularity  of  demand,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  previous  year,  and  a  more 
uniform  scale  of  prices,  with  little  varia- 
tion. The  stock  now  on  hand  to  go 
over  to  the  next  season  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  desirable  kinds  of  fine,  good 
mud  medium  qualifies,  mostly  of  the 
manufacture  of  last  summer  and  fall, 
with  a  small  proportion  comparatively 
of  common  and  perishable  descriptions. 
Agents  and  holders  will  therefore  have 
it  in  their  power  to  meet  the  early  trade 
expected  in  the  coming  season,  with, 

Krhaps,  a  better  supply  than  they  have 
en  enabled  to  oner  within  several 
rears,  and  present  advantages  to  new 
buyers,  which  it  is  conceded  this  market, 
from  location  alone,  enjoys  over  those 
eastward  ly.  Prices  are  now  settled 
down  to  a  point  barely  remunerative  to 


Pound  lumps  of  excellent  fine  quality. .  from  30  to  46 

"  No.  1  brands 23  to  28 

"  medium 12  to  16 

"  common 8  to  16 

Best  brands  of  5's  and  8*s  lump 17  to  21 

Medium  •«  "  14  to  16 

Common  ««  "  11  to  11 

"       16's,  I8>,  and  20»s  lump 8  to  16 

Ladies'  twist  and  other  spun  work 22  to  27 

Tobacco   Inspections    at   BoUimore  for   the   lost 

Twelve  Years : 

Virgin!*  and 
Yaara.  Maryland.         Ohio.      other  kiDda.     Total, 

1852 20,569....  17,720...  1,043.... 48,331 

1851 25,013....  16,798...    931 ..  .42,741 

1850 27,085....  13,965....    783.. ..41,831 

1849 30,689. .  ..13,664.  ...1,248. . .  .45,601 

1848 23.491   ...  9,702...    703 .... 33,906 

1847 34,580     .15,219....    772...  50,571 

1846 41,416... 29,626....    754...  .71,896 

1845 39,538  ...26,696.. .  .1.755.... 67,986 

1844 32,249. . .  .15,464. .  .1244. . .  .48.957 

1843 29,354.. ..13,465... 4,677... 47,696 

1842 33,769....  11, 878....  1439  ..46,476 

1841 29,980....  7,692....  1,479  ...39,151 

Ezpotts  of  Tohocco  from  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for 
the  lost  Twelve  Years : 


Yarn.    Br* 


1852. 
1851. 
1850. 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 
1846. 
1845. 
1844. 
1843. 
1842. 
1841. 


..22,860. 
. .  12.654. 
..15,664. 
..18,821. 
..12,787. 
.2-2,967. 
..24,404. 
.26.832. 
..17,139. 
..16,990. 
..17,719. 
.16,373. 


Rotter- 
dam. 

.11,473. 
.  9.694! 
.  7,814. 
.13,783. 
.  7,910. 
.  7,819. 
.  9,498. 
.18,171. 
.11,864. 
.  6.525. 
.10,874. 
.  7,918. 


Amster- 
dam. 

.  6,067. 
.  4,154. 
.  5.973. 
.  8,725. 

3,103. 
.11,388. 

6.181. 
10,944. 

7,095. 
.  7,325. 
.  8,109. 
.  5,169. 


Franca,    plaeaa.      Total. 


.7,679 
.2,327 
.8,177 
.9,562 
5,761 
.7.889 
.8,165 
.7,183 
.7,212 
.7.932 
.4,682 
.3,814 


Allother 
pl< 

.7,734. 

.5,292. 

.6,540. 

.1,033. 

.     131. 

1.895. 

3.037. 

2,880. 

1,594. 

3,822. 

2,379. 

2,519. 


54,811 
34,124 
44,368 
51,924 
38,890 
53,481 
49.491 
66,010 
44,904 
42.594 
43  763 
38,001 


Valms 
trict 

1840.. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1847. 


of  Foreign  Imports  and  Exports  at  the  Dio- 
of  Baltimore  for  the  past  Thirteen  Years: 


latporta. 

$5,109,274.. 
6,109,101.. 
4,052,260.. 
8,607,733.. 
4,261,883.. 
3,356,670.. 


Eipfirta. 

..$5,868,018 
..  4,997,633 
..  4,448,946 
..  4,740,042 
..  4,622,063 
..    6,256,276 


4,238,760....   6,710,55$ 
4,146,743....   9,836,479 
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unpoita. 

1848 5,245,894.. 

1849 5,291,566.. 

1850 6,417,113.. 

1851 7,243,963.. 

1852 


7,209,602 
8,660,981 
8,530,970 
6,466,165 
7,549,766 

Statement  nf  American  and  Foreign  Vt»§el$  Cleared 
at  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  Foreign  Countries 
during  the  year  ending  31*1  December,  1852  : 

^-AjMriean  VmmWi->    . — Fonicn  T«ntk. — , 
No.        Ton*.        Men.     No.        Toot.       Men. 


•    •     •    • 


Russia — . 

Dn.  W.  Ind's  19. 
Hanse  Towns  4. 

Hanover — 

Holland 10. 

England  ....  20. 

Scotland — .. 

Ireland 1  , 

Gibraltar...     2 


Br.  W  Indies  99 
13 


Br.  Guiana.. 
B.  N.America  5 
St.  Helena. .  — 
Australia  ...     2 
>  France  on 
Atlantic. 
France  on 

Mediterr'n 

Spain 

Cuba 

Other  Span 

istt  W.  In. 
Madeira. . . 
CapedeVerds  2. 

Trieste l . 

Hayti 1 

Cen.  America  2. 
N.Granada  .13 
Venez.  Ports  12. 
Brazilian  do.  64 
Montevideo.  7. 
Buenos  Ay  res  2. 
Chilian  Ports  6 
Peruvian  do.  1 . 
W.  Coast  Af.  6 
California...    4 


.  2,957.. 
.  2,075.. 

"  5.465" 
16,042.. 

'.  283" 
321.. 
.15,446.. 
.  2,190.. 
.  1,234.. 

'.      53*!! 
.  3,750.. 

.  1,189.. 


708.. 

141.. 

493. . 

110.. 

137.. 

.   1,233.. 

.  1,726.. 

16,842.. 

1,952.. 

295.. 
.  2,680. . 

277. . 
.  1,632.. 
.   1,039. 


—  ..  1..  196..  8 
139..     2         311..  15 

72..  40..  18,075..  653 

—  ..  1..  96..  6 
173..  17..  8,433..  274 
469..  20.. 11,780..  440 

—  ..  I..  302..  15 
13..  3..  611..  29 
14..  — ..     —    ..  — 

720..  64..  6,724..  472 

99..    6  .   1,143..  60 

50..  45..  7,612..  377 

—  ..     1..      199..  10 

23    —      _ 

101..  — ..    —    ..    — 

—  ..  1..  195..  13 
136..  — ..    —    ..    — 

14 

8 

18 

~8 

» 

31 

9 

25 

25 


13..  3,971. 

27..  4,075..    193..    2..      176.. 


30.. 
12.. 
15. 
6. 

11.. 
80. 

89.  . 

670.. 
78.. 
15. 
97. 
14.. 
68. 
52. 


1.. 

8.. 

1  . 

9.. 

2  . 


138.. 
450.1 

86.'. 

532"'. 
599.. 
172.. 
418.. 
624.. 


Total 356  . 88,798 . .  3,481 .  .227. .  58,772. . 2,536 

Exports  of  Flour  from  Baltimore,  commencing  from 
1st  of  January,  1852 


Wh«r*  to. 

Great  Britain  bbls 

Hanse  Towns " 

Holland " 

Brazil " 

Montevideo " 

Buenos  Ayres " 

British  N.  American  Col's  " 

Venezuela " 

West  Indies  " 

Other  ports " 


Total. 

225,928. 
...  14,464 

•  *  •  •       0«  I OCJ  •  i 

....136,590. 

{..  17,519. 

. . . .   9(),o71 . . 
....     9,914. 
....162,497. 

....    11  ,Slo.  < 


18*1. 

.  71,946 
.  5,851 
.  1,081 
.135,527 

13,723 

.  28,465 

7,396 

128.727 

22,247 


Total 618,265.... 415,963 

Table  of  Inspections  af  Wheat  and  Rye  Flour  and 
Corn  Meal  for  the  last  Tmelve  Tears : 


Tmib. 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1843. 

1844., 

1845.. 

1846  . 

1847.. 

1848. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852., 


Flour, 
bbls. 

628,974.. 
558.282.. 
560,431. 
499.501 . 
576,745. 
850,116. 
959,456. 
736,441. 
764.519., 
896,592. 
912.498 
1,307,165 


hbda. 


-Corn  Mul- 


459. 
715. 
535. 
245. 
631. 
1,076. 
934. 
333. 
428. 
272. 
620. 
747. 


.  10,736. 
.     7,772. 
.  13,359. 
.  25,054. 
.  23,949 
.  40,942. 
.105.842 
.  60,225. 
.  51,772 
.  49.403. 
.  28,917. 
.  52,656. 


■f. 

.  437. 
.  821. 
.1,525. 
1,450 
.1,744. 
.1,298. 
.1,322. 
.2.051. 
.3.369. 
.2,256. 
.    746. 


r-tlf  Flour—* 
bi.  b'.. 


3,831.. 
5,436.. 
8.401.. 
9,904.. 
6,518. . 
5,402. . 
6,666. . 
7,520.. 
8,007. . 
5,419. 
7,654.. 
6,449.. 


34 
45 

24 

"io 

105 

9 

23 

53 
21 


A  Comparative  Statement  «/  tha  Imports  .at  the 
Port  of  Baltimore,  commencing  January,  1851  and 
1852: 

Artielw.  TfcBd,l«*.  TeSAjlit. 

Bark,  Peruvian eereoss 1,907  ...       753 

Coffee,  Rio bs4Y....994^....29U» 

Laguayra  A  P.  Cabeilo   "    16,241 ....  21.081 

Marseaibo  "    651   .  .    4.873 

Other  ports **    ....    8^533...    8,114 

Coastwise "    ....    4.280  ...    MBf 

Cocoa bags&qtis 5,963 4,721 

Cocoanuts jNo....ML^316. ...    M73I 

Cotton,  from— 

New-Orleans bales 4,734 3.670 

Mobile. ••    ....     3^369....    1737 

Charleston "    ....  lSjOOQ  ...  12401 

Savannah "    ....     2,995....    2,959 

Apalachicola **    ....     1,496 —       677 

Other  ports "    MOO....    7,58) 

Copper --Pigs —    —     — 

«r     ban...     1,775...    2,893 

Dye  Wood- 
Logwoods tons....         83 75 

Fustic **....        148 7 

Fruit— Lemons bxs 4.615 4,411 

Oranges **  ....     6,184...  15374 

Figs drams 11,208. ...    9,717 

"    cases 407....      331 

Raisins casks 499...      62S 

"       bxs 35,98*....  *M* 

Guano teas 22,651 27,231 

Hides— from 

Buenos  Ayres No.)  •a*-*        on  am 

Montevideo ••    J **,Oi»...  *■,«» 

Rio  Grande No 14,674 MjM 

California "  ....  27,342....  16.4T3 

Porto  Cabeilo u  ....  28,188...  ItM 

Rio  de  Janeiro "  ....    8,570  —     — 

Other  foreign  ports "    ...  10,471 11M 

Coastwise ....  "  ....  50,064....  7tJtt 

XlOriiS     •*■••••••*■*••••*••  •«••  Hsv  -  •  •  -       "el^^sr 

Indigo ceroons  ...       320 IN 

Iron bars  ...  158,707....  152JM 

Pig tons 4.471....  I.IM 

bundles 40,189 **•** 

Rail-road tons 910...  1JB 

"         bars....  19,094....  2E.IB 

Molasses— from 

Foreign  ports hhds 7.027 7J38 

'*           .........  tres ....    9)084 ....  MB 

"           bbls....          80....  3M 

Coastwise hhds 388    ..  US 

"        tres....        153....  177 

"        bbls 14,794....  7JTS 

Rice casks 4,963 5,391 

Provisions  from  New-Orlea«s— » 

Beef tres....      —       ...  • 

"    bbls....     —     ....  Ijt* 

Pork tres 1,114 1.79) 

"    bbls 13,904..   .  2,79) 

"    bulk,  tons ... .        950...  31 

Lard tres....     1,511....  U» 

*•    bhls....     9,212  ...  2JB 

"    kegs....  11,439...  7JT? 

Pimento bags....     5,059  ...  M9) 

Salt- 
Liverpool  tsns....     1,343  ... 

.......... .seeas. . . .  o3.c57 . . . .  o*« 

Coastwise "     ...    70,399.. 

Cadiz lasts...      —    — 

St.  Ubes moys....      —     — 

West  Indies bush...  137,333....  97,0) 

Sugar— from 

Foreign  ports hhds....   19,574....  11791 

u           tres  ...        355  ...  391 

M           bbls....     9,653  Vht 

"           ...... bxa 773...  IM 

....... .bsn. .. .  11,345.-..  eVSw 

Cossrwise hhds...  13.153...  7,/Tf 

«         casks                38  429 

■•••••        •••  •  SS^SSBSBhSSl        •    •  •  SPSS'*   m  m  m  "^^ 

"         bbls  ...       971  ...    1*» 

Tinplsit bxs....    8,919....    e\3M 
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Among  the  articles  of  western  product  have  reached  the  extraordinary  total  of 
of  primary  importance  which  cannot  one  million  three  hundred  and  seven 
but  be  affected  both  by  the  completion  thousand  barrels,  a  larger  aggregate  than 
of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  route,  has  ever  before  been  attained.  When 
and  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  ana  the  new  flour  trade  is  added  which  our 
Ohio  Rail-road  to  Wheeling,  is  tobacco,  rail-road  communications  must  secure 
Baltimore  has  for  years  been  a  leading  from  the  West,  the  probabilities  are,  that 
market  for  this  commodity — the  inspeo  the  aggregate  just  above  named  will 
tion  of  which  has  reached  seventy  soon  be  doubled,  and  that  Baltimore  will 
thousand  hogsheads  per  annum — and  take  the  first  rank  in  this  item  of  trade, 
although  New-Orleans  has  heretofore  Although  we  have  no  detailed  actual 
exceeded  this  city  in  her  annual  aggre-  data  on  the  subject,  we  feel  warranted 
gate  receipts,  there  is  every  ground  for  in  saying,  that  the  foreign  and  domes* 
the  belief  that  Baltimore,  through  her  tic  liquor  trade  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
rapid,  cheap  and  certain  lines  of  rail-road  crease — to  be  swelled  materially,  we 
communication,  will  attract  to  herself  a  have  no  doubt,  by  the  domestic  article 
large  portion  of  the  tobacco  of  the  which  the  West  will  send  to  this  mar* 
West,  which  has  heretofore  descended  ket,  as  well  as  by  importations  from 
the  Mississippi,  and  she  will  thus    be  abroad. 

rendered  dt  facto  and  permanently  the  Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantage! 
tobacco  market  of  the  Union.  The  under  which  Baltimore  has  heretofore 
European  capital  concentrated  here  for  labored  in  the  absence  of  cheap  and  ra- 
the purchase  and  exportation  of  the  ar-  pid  communications  with  the  West)  Ear 
tide  is  ample,  and  will  certainly  expand  character  as  a  leading  grocery  market 
with  the  demands  created  by  the  new  has  been  successfully  maintained;  and 
accessions  from  the  West.  now  that  her  long  indulged  aspirations 

The  provision  trade  of  Baltimore  are  realized,  and  the  iron-roads  from  her 
must  also  receive  a  fresh  and  powerful  harbor  to  the  Ohio  River  are  at  length 
impetus  by  reason  of  our  newly  coraple-  completed,  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
ted  rail-road  communications  to  Wheel-  her  merchants  will  take  good  care  that 
ing  and  Pittsburgh,  In  this  import-  their  friends  in  the  interior  shall  be  sup* 
ant  and  constantly  increasing  branch  of  plied  on  even  better  terms  than  hereto- 
trade,  there  is  to  be  found  displayed  a  lore.  During  the  year  just  closed,  the 
degree  of  enterprise,  intelligence  and  coffee  trade  of  Baltimore  has  comprised 
energy,  which  affords  the  gratifying  an  aggregate  import  of  248,248  bags, 
assurance  that  its  increase  will  be  met  We  are  enabled  to  state  that  coffee  will 
with  enlarged  capital  and  all  other  fa-  shortly  be  carried  to  Cleveland  from  Bal- 
cilities  that  the  interests  of  buyer  and  timore,  via  Pittsburgh,  in  less  than  sixty 
seller  may  require.  We  are  credibly  hours,  and  at  less  than  fifty  cents  per 
informed  that  the  value  of  the  provi-  hundred  pounds.  Facilities  of  this  cha- 
aion  trade  in  this  oity  alone,  during  the  racier  will  enable  Baltimore  to  maintain 
last  year,  was  eight  millions  of  dollars,  a  successful  competition  with  any  and 
The  business  of  provision  packing,  in  all  of  her  sister  cities,  and  insure  her  a 
which  Baltimore  is  at  this  time  so  fair  share  of  the  grocery  trade  of  the 
largely  in  advance  of  the  other  sea-  lake  country. 

board  cities,  both  in  the  extent  of  ope-  In  domestic  dry  goods,  it  is  known  that 
rations  and  reputation  for  excellence^  is  Baltimore  has  for  many  years  past  ear- 
also  likely  to  experience  a  great  in-  ried  on  a  very  heavy  and  successful 
crease  from  our  rail-road  communica-  trade  with  the  West;  a  trade  that  has 
tions.  In  regard  to  position  as  a  provi-  arisen  from  a  very  small  beginning  to  a 
sion  packing  point,  Baltimore  possesses  present  enormous  aggregate  both  in  ex- 
advantages  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  At  tent  and  value;  and  in  this  branch  of 
the  season  for  the  prosecution  of  this  bu-  business,  too,  we  may  confidently  pre- 
siness,  the  temperature  here  is  very  ge-  diet  a  still  more  rapid  increase,  under  the 
nerally  at  the  desired  happy  medium  influence  of  the  new  and  important 
point,  being  neither  too  cola  to  prevent  facilities  of  access  created  by  our  lines 
the,  thorough  curing  of  the  meat,  nor  too  of  communication  with  the  West,  the 
warm  to  cause  it  to  spoil.  Northwest  and  Southwest 

The  importance  of  the  flour  market  The  business  of  the  Baltimore  market 

of  Baltimore  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  sale  of  European  dry  goods  it 

the  inspections  of  the  year  just  closed  growing  steadily  and  healthfully,  assi, 
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this  department  of  oar  trade  must  now  abundance — nearer  to  Baltimore  than  to 

experience  a  still  more  rapid  expansion,  any  other  city  on  tide-water,  and  at  prices 

A  sure  basis  of  calculation  upon  which  as  low  as  can  be  furnished  elsewhere. 
this  opinion  is  founded,  exists  in  the  fact       Although  this  article  has  already  been 

that  Baltimore  will  now  possess  all  the  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  we 

elements  of  a  large  and  regular  export  contemplated  at  its  commencement,  we 

trade  to  Europe,  the  returns  for  which  cannot  forego  allusion  to  the  very  supe- 

wili,  of  course,  be  in  such  articles  as  rior  pig  iron  made  in    the  vicinity  of 

will  best  suit  the  wants,  comforts  and  Baltimore.      It  is  unsurpassed  for  the 

luxuries  of  the  Western  and  Southern  purposes  of   car   and    engine    wheels. 

states.  The  ore  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and 

The  advantageous  position  of  Balti-  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  can  be  in* 
more  as  a  manufacturing  locality  has  creased  to  any  extent^  inasmuch  at 
long  been  understood.  Its  water-power,  wood  fuel  is  obtained  in  abundance 
for  extent  and  availability,  is  not  sur-  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  and  its  iribu- 
passed ;  and  superadded  to  these  advan-  taries,  which  is  not  the  ease  in  any  of 
tages  is  the  possession  of  a  healthful  and  the  cities  east  of  Baltimore.  Large 
genial  climate.  The  development  of  the  quantities  of  this  iron  are  now  carried 
Cumberland  coal  region,  and  the  low  to  New-England,  and  there  made  into 
pliee  at  which  its  valuable  mineral  fuel  car-wheels  for  the  supply  of  the  New- 
is  furnished  in  Baltimore — excelling  England  rail-roads.  Already  Baltimore 
beyond  question  all  other  kinds  of  fuel  is  able  to  boast  of  the  most  extensire 
for  the  generation  of  steam— cannot  fail  establishments  in  the  Union  for  the 
to  give  a  new  impetus  to  all  departments  manufacture  of  the  rolling  machinery  of 
of  domestic  manufacturing  industry,  rail-roads.  This  assertion  is  proved  by 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bal-  the  fact  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Ross 
titnore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  the  coal  of  Winans  is  finishing,  complete  for  ser- 
Alleghany  county  is  brought  from  the  vice,  a  locomotive  engirt  every  four  daft 
mines  to  Baltimore  in  the  brief  space  of  or  tnree  engines  every  two  weeks- 
fifty  hours  or  less,  and  furnished  on  the  the  value  of  eaoh  engine  being  about 
wharves  or  at  the  forge  fires  and  steam  ten  thousand  dollars.  We  may  add  that 
engines  of  our  workshops  at  the  very  his  preparations  are  so  extensive  that  if 
low  rate  of  83.50  per  ton.  required  he  can  complete  two  engines 

The  arrangements  recently  concluded  per  week.  The  first  locomotive  for 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  burning  mineral  coal  in  the  generation 
tiompany  for  the  large  increase  of  its  of  steam  was  built  iu  the  shops  of  Mr. 
motive  and  transporting  power,  will  Winans.  His  engines,  adapted  to  that 
bring  to  this  city  annually  600,000  tons  kind  of  fuel,  for  burthen  trains  parties 
of  Cumberland  coal,  with  the  certainty  larly,  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  than  soy 
of  a  steady  prospective  increase — the  other  in  this  country-  His  working- 
demand  tor  it  having  been  always  ahead  force  employed  in  this  description  of 
of  the  supply.  From  the  Susquehanna  machinery  alone,  is,  at  the  present  time, 
▼alley,  we  are  certain,  also,  of  large  sup-  seven  hundred  men.  There  are  now 
plies  of  anthracite  coals,  both  by  ran-  building,  and  under  contract,  at  the 
way  and  canal,  embracing  all  the  des-  various  establishments  in  this  city, 
oriptions,  and  existing  in  the  greatest  about  two  thousand  burthen 


ART.  VIII.-RESOUROES,  A.O.,   OF    PHILADELPHIA* 

Ml.    TYSON^8   LETTERS   TO    THE    LATE  WM.    PETER,    BRITISH    CONSUL. JTO.  L 

Mr  dear  Sir: — Your  official  con-  propellers  desirable  as  these  are — hot 
nection  with  our  port  has  led  you  to  of  regular  steamers,  to  London  or  Lifer- 
take  some  interest  in  its  commerce,  and  pool  has  not  been  established  here,  as 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Philadelphia  in  New-York  and  Boston.  I  propose  to 
lj«  enabled  you  to  form  a  clear  notion  .  We  hm  be«  tkrmtd  ^  ^  mhar  „  * 
win  wants  and  capacities.  Among  T>m,  LLD^wiUiacMHTOrtaictyyoriMataJrft- 
CJ&or  lutelligent  inquirers,  you  have  ^>«««^^^^l*^t*«*iae©ea»c«ti»»ap»- 
•ilea  asked,  why  a  uno,  not  merely  of  JSV*  **  tartiW  "  °" 
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throw  together  such  thoughts  as  this  in-  public  debt.    To  this  delicate  topic  I 

gaiiy  suggests,  and  to  glance  at  the  past  may,  in  the  course  of  my  letter,  inciden- 

fortunes  and  present  prospects  of  the  tally  refer.    Permit  me,  for  the  present, 

port,  in  the  belief  that  both  the  retro-  to  expatiate  upon  the  text  proposed  for 

spect  and  the  anticipation  justify  and  elucidation. 

demand  a  serious  effort  for  their  intro-  I  will  assume,  then,  thant  he  ancient 
duction.  reputat  ion  of  Pennsylvania  for  good  faith 
In  the  solicitude  I  may  discover  to  and  integrity,  though  deliberately  fired 
build  up  the  fair  renown  and  true  gran-  at^  was  not  mortally  wounded,  by  the 
deur  of  Philadelphia  to  the  proportions  facetious  bullets  of  the  late  reverend 
of  which  she  is  so  easily  capable,  you,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  The  militant  Cro- 
at least,  will  not  believe  that  I  am  in-  ditor  was  as  wide  of  the  mark  in  aiming 
rluenced  by  a  sordid  or  pecuniary  object  at  so  small  a  sect  as  "  the  drab-coated 
I  am  not  a  merchant,  and  have  no  mo-  gentry,"  and  holding  them  amenable  for 
tive  to  sensibility  for  the  spot  we  inha-  the  supposed  delinquencies  of  the  state, 
bit,  but  the  interest  and  attachment  as  he  certainly  missed  it,  in  so  precipi- 
which  spring  from  the  associations  of  tately  selling  his  Pensjjrylvania  bonds 
birth,  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  me-  under  par !  But  to  proceed  to  the  maiji 
mory  of  honored  ancestors  for  six  gene-  subject  of  my  epistle, 
rations.  These  make  me  alive  to  her  Pennsylvania  was  the  colony  of  mark 
honest  fame  and  just  rank  in  the  great  in  the  western  world.  Though  the  last 
community  of  cities :  they  certainly  ren-  settled  but  one  of  the  English  provinces, 
der  me  partial,  but  I  hope  neither  extra-  she  soon  outran  them  all  in  the  race  of 
vagant  nor  foolish,  notwithstanding  the  population  and  the  arts  of  life.  Three- 
sentiment —  quarters  of  a  century  younger  than  Vir- 

Non^nuicBiqB^concditur^^et^r,.  &nia>  a£d  si*ty-two  years  younger  than 

n  Massachusetts,  she  distanced,  within  the 

The  extension  of  our  commerce  lies  lapse  of  the  former  period  from  her  set- 
near  to  my  heart  only  in  connection  with  tlement,  all  the  other  colonies  but "  the 
its  results ;  with  that  enlargement  of  spirit  ancient  dominion."  Every  bound  of  the 
which  great  opulence  usually  engen-  young  giant  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
ders,  and  those  richer  blessings  of  a  high  future  greatness,  by  the  parent  country, 
civilization  which  it  secures,  multiplies,  She  and  her  sisters  were  ranked  among 
and  diffuses.  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  regalia.     Her 

For  nearly  a  century  Philadelphia  was  ingenious  son* — her  Rittenhouse,  her 
regarded  in  Europe,  not  only  as  the  Franklin,  her  West,  et  Dii  Minorca — 
great  city,  but  the  focus  of  refinement  were  received  in  London  with  caresses 
and  civilization  in  the  western  world,  as  British  subjects,  and  conducted  to 
It  is  a  mortifying  truth,  that  though  in  all  such  honors  as  learned  appreciation  and 
respects  eminently  entitled  to  ner  for-  polite  society  could  confer.  The  litera- 
mer  repute,  except  perhaps,  in  numeri-  ture  of  England  at  that  day  conferred 
cal  precedence,  she  has  so  dwindled  upon  them  celebrity,  or  echoed  the  jus- 
in  English  and  European  estimation  as  tice  of  their  domestic  fame,  until  the 
to  be  viewed  only  as  a  speck  in  the  com-  keen-sighted  discoveries  of  subsequent 
mercial  horizon — an  insignificant  point  years,  detected  the  orthodoxy  of  oppo- 
o«i  the  American  map.  It  is  my  purpose  site  sentiments.  The  same  writers  who 
to  show  how  she  has  thus  receded  from  had  been  eloquent  in  their  praises — 
the  transatlantic  vision,  why  her  foreign  made  less  kind  by  political  changes — 
commerce  has  declined,  the  means  of  re-  could  see  little  merit  in  philosophers  or 
trieving  it  and  how  necessary  its  resto-  artists  who  had  ceased  to  oe  British  sub- 
ration  is  to  her  prosperity.  I  shall  do  jects,  and  in  a  country  which  had  ceased 
this,  mainly  to  invoke  your  influence  to  belong  to  the  British  crown, 
with  British  capitalists,  to  aid  the  intro-  But,  notwithstanding  the  chills  and 
duotion  into  her  port  of  a  line  of  Ueam  damps  of  British  criticism,  Philadelphia 
wsseb  of  the  largest  class.  oontinued  to  maintain  her  good-humored 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  cloud,  which,  complacency,  and  a  healthy  commercial 

to  the  eyes  of  many  Englishmen,  is  still  prosperity.    She  was  so  disloyal  as  to 

suspended  over  the  venerable  House  of  supply  many  of  the  sinews  of  war,  to 

Pennsylvania,  conjured  up  by  the  idle  sustain  the  new  government     As  the 

story  of  an  intended  repudiation  of  the  teat  of  the  American  Congress,  an  d 
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the  chief  city  of  the  United  Colonies,  she  alluring  in  their  promises,  that  the  pat- 
was  freely  exposed  to  the  perils  of  lie  mind  seized  upon  them  with  aridity, 
the  conflict.  But  she  participated  in  The  first  difficulty  was  to  subdue  those 
the  benefits  of  that  unrestricted  com-  wild  and  magnificent  fortresses  of  nt- 
merce  which  the  Revolution  secured,  tore— -those  inaccessible  wails  of  rock 
Her  exports,  which  were  less  than  eight  and  mountain — with  which  she  delight- 
millions  of  dollars  in  1T90,  rose  in  1796  ed  to  guard  her  treasures.  To  penetrate 
to  the  sum  of  $17,523,666.  Chiefly  their  recesses,  to  scale  their  cooglo- 
with  Philadelphia  capital,  Pennsylvania  merste  ramparts,  and  convey  the  bidden 
made  the  first  turnpike  road,  excavated  mineral  to  market  over  a  country  whose 
the  first  canal,  and  constructed  the  first  undulations  of  surface  teemed  to  laughs! 
railway,  of  any  magnitude,  in  this  coun-  the  effort — was  ridiculed  aa  the  dream 
try.  Tne  importance  of  internal  im-  of  fanaticism  or  the  dictate  of  folly 
provements  employed  the  tongues  and  But  impediments  seemed  only  to  stimu- 
pens  of  her  best  speakers  and  writers,  at  late  activity,  to  quicken  the  spirit  of 
an  early  day.  These  sentiments  con-  speculation,  to  open  the  purse  of  en- 
curring  with  tie  influence  of  her  exam-  terprise.  Much  of  the  capital  which 
ole  and  the  experience  of  its  effects,  dif-  had  been  successfully  employed  in  far- 
lused  a  similar  spirit  through  New-York  eign  commerce,  was  thus  diverted  from 
and  New-England.  You  will  not  ac-  its  accustomed  channel,  and  taught  to 
cuse  me  of  indulging  in  a  boastful  or  wander  to  the  hills,  the  ravines,  and  the 
vain-glorious  spirit,  in  noting  what  his-  rivers  of  the  Lehigh,  the  Schuylkill, and 
tory  records,  it  is  simply  the  truth  that  the  Susquehanna. 
Philadelphia,  in  all  the  duties  of  a  large  Many  millions  of  dollars  were  buried 
community— in  the  construction  of  hy-  in  the  recesses  of  these  mountains,  orm 
draulic  works  for  the  introduction  of  attempts  to  wind  round  their  valleys,  or 
pure  water  from  without,  her  municipal  improve  the  navigation  of  their  streams, 
limits — in  sanitary  measures — in  a  Perhaps  a  hundred  millions — and  I 
complete  system  of  subterranean  drain-  do  not  lightly  hazard  this  estimate— 
age — worthy  of  imperial  Rome  for  soli-  does  not  exceed  the  sum  which  wst 
dity  of  structure — was  equally  in  ad-  transferred  from  the  concerns  of  sser- 
vance  of  her  sister  cities.  Her  progress  cantile  activity,  and  absorbed  in  uoprt- 
required  and  sustained  these  improve-  ductive  investments,  made  to  develsp 
ments.  The  rich  trade  of  the  West  the  trade,  the  agriculture,  and  above  alt 
seemed  destined  by  nature,  aided  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior.  Bat 
the  facilities  of  improved  roads,  to  centre  prodigies  were  achieved  in  varied 
in  Philadelphia.  As  the  metropolis  of  parts  of  the  state  The  Schuylkil  asd 
the  colonies,  she  became  the  capital  of  Susquehanna  rivers  were  first  united  by 
the  United  States,  under  the  laws  of  the  a  canal,  aud  both  afterwards  connected 
Fedetal  Union.  Her  trade  to  China  and  by  the  same  kind  of  highway  with 
South  America  was  large,  and  secured  Philadelphia.  That  vast,  arm  of  the  At- 
golden  returns.  The  vessels  of  her  mer-  lantic.  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  jossed 
chants  unfolded  their  canvas  in  almost  by  canal  with  the  Delawaie.  whose  so- 
every  sea.  Colossal  fortunes  were  ble  waters  find  a  ready  outlet  to  the  ass. 
amassed  by  an  expanded,  intelligent,  The  Ohio  River,  at  Pittstur^h,  waenade 
and  successful  commerce.  Under  the  to  communicate,  by  aqueduct,  with  the 
genial  influences  of  kindly  wealth,  jrreat  northern  lakes,  at  the  town  o(  Eiie. 
'heaven-blessed  charities  were  founded,  One  of  the  great  coal-fields  of  the  state 
and  conveniences,  arts,  and  elegancies  was  brought  to  the  gates  of  Philadelphia 
were  multiplied.  It  forms  a  portion  of  by  a  fine  canal  and  a  noble  railway; 
the  letter  J  inflict  on  you,  to  recount  the  and  innumerable  other  works,  of  present 
means  by  which  these  advantages  were  expense  and  future  utility,  were  under- 
lost,  and  how  they  can  be  restored,  with  taken  and  completed.  Fifty  miles  it 
those  accretions  which  time  has  accu-  least  of  underground  rail-roads,  are  ssid 
mutated.  to    exist    in    Schuylkill  county  aloat. 

While  thus  prosperous,  and  her  com-  The  locks  of  the  Lehigh  canal  are  the 
mercial  progress  eminently  onward,  deepest  and  finest  in  the  world ;  sad 
Philadelphia  became  informed  of  the  nothing  can  exceed  m  solidity  and  bsaa- 
rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior.  The  ty,  the  inclined  planes  and  other  artifi- 
vast  deposits  of  coal  tand  iron  were  so  eial  works  of  that  ofwleot  segka.   Of 
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"the  coal  mines  and  iron  mines,  of  the   construction    of    the  great    highway, 
canals  and  railways  of  the  state,  which  which  was  made  to  Pittsburgh,  the  wes- 
were  undertaken  on  that  day  of  blind  tern  trade  refused  the  conveyance,— a 
and  wanton  expenditure,  how  few  have   conveyance,   which   was,   in   truth,  of 
realized  the  dreams  or  satisfied  the  hopes  such  a  nature  as  to  confirm  it  inaliena- 
cf  their  ardent  projectors !    The  geology  bly  to  New-York. 
of  the  state  had  not  been  explored,  the       The  chain  which  was  to  bind  Phila- 
art  of  mining  was  imperfectly  under-   delphia  with  the  West  was  not  continu- 
ttood,  and  the  science  of  engineering,  ous  and  unbroken :  composed  of  inter- 
so  yclept,  was  marked  only  by  improvi-  mingling  and  welded  links  ;  but  sever- 
dence,  by  fraud,  and  by  blunders.    These   ed,  disjointed,  fragmentary.     It  was  an 
gigantic  efforts,  like  all  premature  and  amphibious  connection  of  land  and  water, 
undigested  schemes,  were  fruitful  only  consisting  of  two  railways  separated  by 
of  sad  results  to  the  undertakers.    The   canal,  and  of  two  canals  separated  by 
coal  trade  was  to  be  nurtured  and  ma-   railway — happily  elucidating  the  defects 
tured  by  slow  degrees;  it  is  yet  in  its  peculiar  to  both  modes  of  transit^  with 
infancy,  and  only  now  beginning  to  re-  the  advantages  of  neither.     This  im- 
ward  its  owners.     The  iron  manufacture,   provement  being  useless  as  a  competitor 
which  was  called  into  existence  by  the   of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  other  projects 
protective  system,  must,  in  order  to  flour-  being  unfinished,  tiie  public  works  dis- 
ish,  be  sustained    by    the  stability  of  appointed  private  hope  in  the  benefits 
genial  legislation.     Exposed  to  the  ca-  they  promised,  and  public  hope  in  the 
prices  of  fluctuating  sentiment,  and  the  unprofitable  burden  they  imposed.    The 
evils  of  a  step-dame  policy,  it  continues  commonwealth,  oppressed   by  her  debt, 
to  cripple  or  ruin  the  manufacturer.  and  the  citizens  impoverished  by  their 

While  the  commercial    capital   was  losses,  the  western  trade  alienated  and 
thus  wasting  away,  and  the  commercial   the  foreign  trade  neglected  and  dimin- 
tpirit  absorbed  by  momentous  projects  ishing,  Pennsylvania  presented  the  re- 
al a  distance,  the  Erie  Canal  was  verg-   verse  side  of  her  early  picture— one  not 
ing  to  completion.    It  was  intended  to  pleasing  to  contemplate,  but,  1  presume, 
conduct,   by  the  way  of  the  lakes  to   less  painful  and  humiliating  in  the  re- 
New- York,  that  western    trade    which   membrance  and  retrospect,  than  in  the 
had    been    the    exclusive    property  of  experience  and  reality. 
Philadelphia.    The  object  was  fully  at-       These  misfortunes  were  accompanied 
tained;     By  this  artificial  highway,  our  or  quickly  followed  by  others.     Severe 
natural  heritage,  the  trade  of  the  West  losses  in  ihe  China  trade  ruined  some  of 
was  transferred  to  a  sagacious  and  vigi-  the  largest  ship-owners,   and  unwisely 
lant   rival.     For  a  time,  our  shrewdest  led  to  the  total  abandonment,   at  our 
citizens  were  too  much  amused  and  de-  port,  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  corn- 
lighted  with  their  mountain  treasures  in   merce.     In  the  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  interior,  to  perceive  the  decline  of  the  commercial  ranks  of  society,  some 
their  foreign  commerce,  and  the  adverse   of  our  most  astute  and  enterprising  mer- 
turn  of  the  commercial  tide  in  their  do-   chants  removed  to  New- York,  and  aided 
mestic  trade.    The  state,  animated  by  by  their  capital  and  intelligence  to  build 
a  proper  spirit  towards  her  metropolis,   up  that  prosperity,  to  which  the  acquisi- 
detennineu  not  to  submit,  an  unresisting  tion  of  the  western  trade  and  the  foreign 
victim,  to  an  inversion  of  the  natural   commerce  of  Philadelphia  had  largely 
laws  of  trade.     8he  planned  a  grand   contributed.     Other  melancholy  events 
scheme  of  internal  improvements,  which   succeeded.     The  Bank  of  the  United 
proposed,  among  its  primary  object-*,  the   States,  though  situated  in  this  city,  did 
irrevocable  appropriation  to  herself  of  not  render  such  accommodations  to  the 
the  western  produce  and  markets,  and  a   business  community  here  as  were  favor- 
part    of   the    commerce  of   the   lakes,   able  to  the  growth  of  the  foreign,  or  the 
This  theory,  if  prosecuted  with  the  in-  enlargement  of  the  coasting  trade.  Still 
telliuence  and  forecast  which  gave  it  paper  money   was  so  abundant  as  to 
birth,  would  have  neutralized  the  effects   toster    remote     enterprises,    and    lead 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  intercepted  the  to   many    visionary    and    extravagant 
fame  of  Clinton,  by  undermining  or  re-  schemes.    The  bankruptcy  of  that  great 
moving  the  base  of  its  monument.    But  institution,  so  long  the  cherished  object 
owing  to  irretrievable  mistakes  in  the  of  our  pride  and  confidence,  was  as  sud- 
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den  as  the  descent  of  an  avalanche,  as  the  sponge,  such  a  measure  of  relief  at 

Other  financial  disasters  followed  it>  in  repudiation.     The  sentiment  of  both  the 

Suick  succession.  These  failures  sud-  great  political  parties  in  the  state,  si  a 
enly  contracted,  within  the  narrowest  time  of  deep  despondency  and  unusual 
limits,  a  currency  of  unusual  expansion,  excitement,  was  united-— without  one 
and  threatened  to  involve  our  people  in  single  wrong-headed  exception  among 
a  general  insolvency.  Prices,  which  the  adherents  of  either — in  favor  of  a 
had  been  unnaturally  inflated,  became  speedy  resumption,  and  the  honorable 
so  depressed  as  to  be  merely  nominal,  redemption  of  the  public  faith.  A  rigid 
All  exchange  of  commodities  was  at  an  system  of  economy  was  introduced  into 
end,  negotiations  of  sale  and  purchase  all  the  departments  of  administration- 
stopped,  and  the  payment  of  debts  by  retrenchment  of  expenses,  reduction 
ceased.  The  banking  capital  of  the  city  of  salaries,  and  discontinuance  of  the 
was  reduced  by  the  simple  process  of  public  works.  These  measures  could 
annihilation,  from  fifty-one  millions  to  nave  in  view  but  the  one  object  of  ooy- 
tleven  millions  of  dollars !  Where  ruddy  ment.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
health,  perhaps  unnatural  plethora,  had  the  treasury  and  pay  off  the  public  credi- 
appeared,  all  was  paleness  and  dejec-  tor,  the  improvements  of  the  state  wfakk 
tion,  wan  extenuation,  and  prostrate  were  finished,  were  offered  for  sale  to 
syncope.  If  a  volcano  had  opened  its  the  highest  bidder.  But  the  currency 
fiery  iaws  in  our  midst,  or  an  earthquake  was  distrusted  or  gone.  There  was  no 
had  sliaken  the  firmest  edifices  to  their  representative  of  value,  and  pecuniary 
foundations,  the  popular  terror  could  not  means  were  hoarded  or  inaccessible, 
have  been  more  complete,  the  distress  No  bidder  could  be  found  who  had  the 
and  dismay  could  not  have  been  more  courage  or  ability  to  make  an  offer, 
painful  or  pervading.  The  multitudes  The  calamities  of  shipwreck  marked  the 
over  the  state,  who  had  entered  into  en-  ravages  of  that  fearful  storm.  When  its 
gagements  in  a  moment  of  universal  fury  was  spent,  and  the  eye  could  coolly 
confidence,  and  upon  the  faith  of  fair  scan  the  track  of  the  hurricane,  nothing 
but  deceptive  appearances,  as  they  but  blight  and  desolation  met  the  view, 
were  unable  to  pay,  were  quickly  requir-  Persons  accustomed  to  opulence  were 
ed  to  make  liquidation.  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  indigenes. 
One  of  the  most  humiliating  conse-  Our  fair  city,  as  a  community,  kstageit* 
quences  to  Pennsylvania,  of  that  season  gately  an  immense  amount  of  caprtsi 
of  gloom  and  consternation,  was  the  pre-  varying  according  to  the  principles  a 
sent  inability  of  the  commonwealth  to  different  estimates,  between  fifty  asp 
meet  her  obligations.  She  suspended  the  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  Bat 
payment  of  interest  on  her  debt,  and  enough  has  been  said  to  account  for  the 
issued  certificates  in  the  place  of  money,  diminution  of  Philadelphia  commerce. 
No  private  person  of  mature  age,  or  re-  The  next  question  occurs,  how  it  is  to 
sponsible  character,  that  I  overheard  of,  be  regained — but  I  will  defer  the  con- 
no  public  man  of  any  faction,  and  no  state  sideration  of  this  topic  to  another  day 
paper  of  any  description,  ever  counseled  In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  to  be, 
or  hinted  at  such  a  scheme  of  redress  yours,  very  truly,  &c. 


ART.    IX.-THE    REPUBLIC    OF    VENEZUELA. 

[We  referred,  in  several  general  articles  upon  South  America,  to  the  history,  ete^rf 
Venezuela,  condensing  them  afterwards  into  the  Industrial  Resources,  and  believe  taattk 
following,  contributed  by  Loui*  Baker,  a  short  time  since,  to  the  National  Intelligence,  wis" 
■apply  all  omissions.]  ^ 

A   COMMERCIAL  V1IW   OF   TBI    REPUBLIC  OF  VENEZUELA,  ITS    SEAPORTS,  PRODUCTS,  SXFOtfl, 
AND   IMPORTS,    AND   ITS   TRADE   WITH   TBI   UNITED   STATES. 

^T"ERS?UwC.ofTenezuelais8ituated  by  the  river  Orinoco,  which  sheoww; 

tod7oo0^1,atltu.?e'and  between  62°  joins  Brazil,  and  has  for    her  western 

u ?diltw  r lon&nd  e  from  Greenwich;  boundary  New  Granada;  with  a  pop* 

"  divided  from  the  British  possessions  ktion  of  a  million  and  a  halt;  oneSEl 
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of  which  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  a  handsome  manner.  Bolivar  or  Inde- 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Colombian  pendence  Square  is  the  principal  one ; 
Republic  was  a  united  affair  between  it  is  used  to-day  as  a  market  and  parade- 
several  states,  prosperous  and  advancing  ground.  Near  by  is  the  cathedral  and 
in  all  the  advantages  of  life  and  action ;  the  bishop's  palace,  with  some  two  or 
but  revolution  after  revolution  breaking  three  convents. 

out,  Bolivar  dying,  left  the  country  in  In  the  cathedral,  on  a  bier  covered 
civil  war;  the  military  chieftains  of  that  with  black  velvet,  worked  with  silver 
day,  all,  no  doubt,  well-wishers  of  their  stars,  lamps  continually  burning  around 
common  country,  bat  none  individually  —a  railing  surrounding  the  whole  to 
able  to  carry  out  their  liberal  views  for  keep  off  intruders— lies  in  silent  gran* 
its  ultimate  benefit,  quarreling  among  deur  the  mortal  remains  of  General  and 
themselves.  Circumstances  unforeseen,  President  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  his 
but  no  doubt  repented  of  now,  occurring,  country,  and  the  champion  of  freedom 
eventually  compelled  these  states  to  be-  in  South  America.  He  died  some  years 
come  the  separate  governments  which  ago  in  Carthagena,  and  at  his  own  re- 
to-day  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  quest  his  remains  were  brought  over  and 
United  States  and  Europe.  deposited  there.    His  memory  still  lives 

Caraccas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
is  now  being  built  up  again  very  rapidly.  The  people  of  Caraccas  are  polished 
It  lies  in  a  vast  plain,  and  from  the  tops  and  social,  kind  and  hospitable  to  stran- 
of  the  mountains  which  overlook  it,  gers.  The  city  is  very  extensive,  every 
north  and  south,  it  has  a  beautiful  but  house  having  a  garden  attached.  Car- 
silent  appearance.  In  1812  an  earth-  riages  are  not  used,  but  every  one  rides, 
quake  destroyed  its  edifices,  bridges,  The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town  in- 
roads, and  killed  nearly  half  of  its  inhab-  vite  one  daily  to  take  a  walk,  or  a  ride 
Rants.  The  horrors  of  that  time  have  on  horseback,  to  enjoy  its  varied  scenery, 
been  narrated  to  me  by  ao  old  Venezue-  The  trade  of  Venezuela  is  very  exten- 
lan,  who  says  that  "plunder  and  revo-  sive,  and  we  are,  as  neighbors  and  con- 
lution,  fire  and  famine,  were  the  order  of  sumers,  more  interested  in  the  develop- 
the  day."  Thousands  of  people,  losing  ment  and  increased  success  of  its  trade, 
everything,  were  compelled  to  emigrate,  advantageous  as  it  is  to  both  of  us,  than 
thus  leaving  Caraccas  deserted  and  a  in  that  of  any  other  nation. 
heap  of  ruins.  But  things  are  changing,  Laguayra  lies  directly  on  the  sea- 
and  this  city  bids  fair  again  to  reach  the  board,  in  latitude  10°  31'  52"  north,  and 
splendor  of  her  ancient  times.  Carac-  longitude  67°  7'  45"  west.  It  derives 
cas  is  accessible  to  Bogota,  Panama,  its  name  from  an  Indian  chief,  who  held 
Mexico,  and  even  to  Cbih  and  Peru,  by  possession  of  it  before  the  time  of  the 
the  old  stone  roads  made  in  the  time  of  Spaniards.  It  is  so  situated  that  from  the 
the  Spaniards,  but  at  present  not  used,  mountains  behind  the  town  it  affords  the 
So  covered  are  they  with  trees  and  dirt,  visitor  no  other  view  than  the  ocean  it* 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  out  and  self.  But  he  is  recompensed  for  his  tra- 
olear  them  for  use.  vel  many  thousand  feet  above,  on  his 

The  mountains  which  divide  Laguay-  road  to  Caraccas.      Everything  is  still 

ra  from  Caraccas  are  a  branch  of  the  and  quiet,  save  the  occasional  noise  of 

Andes,  and  continue  through  to  New-  the  muleteer  bell  and  call,  or  the  sudden 

Granada.     At  present  the  population  of  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  mountain 

Caraccas  is  about  70,000  souls;  in  1812  eagle,  as  he  rises  and  poises  himself  for 

it  was  40,000.  a  moment  over  the  valley,  and  then 

This  city  can  boast  of  many  splendid  skims  oflj  perhaps  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 

buildings,  such  as  churches,  convents,  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes, 

public  edifices,  and  bridges— many  of  The  air  is  balmy  and  play fill ;  flowers  of 

them  the  venerable  and  solid  work  of  every  hue,  indigenous  fruits,  surround 

the    old    Spaniards.      The    president's  you  on   aU  sides;  and  then  the  view, 

dwelling,    the    government-house,   the  when  you  are  on  a  level  with  "  Silla,"  or 

general  quarters  for  the  troops,  and  the  u  Saddle  of  Caraccas'' — the  noble  town 

old  Masonic  Lodge — which,  by-the-by.  of  Caraccas  on  the  plain  some  thousands 

stood  the  shock  of  the  earthquake — ana  of  feet  below  you  on  one  side,  the  ocean 

many  others,  command  the  attention  of  on  the  other,  little  Laguayra  like  a  speck 

the  visitor.    The  squares  are  laid  off  in  on  the  horizon,  all  tend  to  repay  you  for 
vol.  xiv.                                      5 
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your  time  and  trouble  spent  in  crossing  which  are  American.    The  port  is  a  road- 
the  mountains.  "tead,  but  safe.     Vessels  can  lay  at  from 

The  temperature  of  weather  at  Ca-  six  to  twelve  fathoms  water,  and  in  more 
raccas  is  generally  from  60°  to  if  they  wish,  lighters  from  the  mole, 
70°  Fahrenheit— a  climate  remarkably  where  the  custom-house  is  situated,  go- 
healthy  and  beneficial  in  a  peculiar  de-  ing  alongside  to  give  and  receive  cargo, 
gree  to  persons  subject  to  chronic  dis-  which  is  done  without  danger.  The 
eases ;  that  of  Laguayra  is  about  70*  break-water  put  up  some  years  ago  by 
tfc)  go9.  *n  American  Company,  is  rapidly  going 

The  distance  from  Laguayra  to  Ca-  to  decay.  Strong  and  responsible  for"- 
raccas  in  a  direct  line  is  only  about  ^two  eign  and  native  commercial  houses,  and 
leagues.  The  access,  however,  to  that  consuls  from  the  different  European 
city  is  by  the  old  paved  road,  made  by  powers,  as  weil  as  from  the  United 
the  Spaniards,  steep  and  badly  construct-  States,  are  established  here.  Venezce- 
ed,  but  safe,  and  only  used  by  pedes-  la  has  a  considerable  foreign  and  coast* 
trians  and  horsemen :  mules  are  employ-  ing  trade.  The  customs  at  Laguayra 
ed  to  carry  burdens  to  and  fro  over  it  alone,  amount  to  at  least  one  and  a  half 
The  new  road  constructed  by  the  Vene-  million  of  dollars  per  annum.  Every  kind 
zuelan  government  is  the  only  one  used  of  American  produce  sells  well  and 
and  traveled  on  by  wagons,  carrying  profitably  in  Laguayra.  Her  nary  coo* 
from  point  to  point  goods  of  all  descrip-  sists  of  three  or  four  small  sail  vesseb 
tions.    Its  length  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  two  war-steamers  of  large  size. 

Laguayra  contains  a  very  good  hotel ;  It  is  recommended  to  all  who  may 
this  building,  the  church,  custom-house,  trade  to  the  Spanish  Main  to  try  La- 
and  some  dozen  merchant  establish-  guayra  first,  and  reap  some  of  the  ad- 
ments,  are  about  all  that  adorn  the  town,  vantages  which  are  now  being  enjoyed 
with  the  exception  of  the  "plaza,"  or  by  many  foreigners,  and  by  a  very  lev 
public  square,  planted  with  the  almond  of  our  own  countrymen  in  this  trade; 
tree,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  beauti-  which,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil  aid 
ral  fountain.  It  is  used  for  a  market  and*  the  country  on  the  Pacific  side,onefl 
parade.  Opposite  it  is  ihe  arsenal  for  more  advantages,  profits^  and  chances 
troops,  military  and  naval  stores,  ammu-  for  trade,  than  any  other  part  of  Sotts 
nition,  &c. ;  part  of  the  town  is  walled  America.  I  allude  by  this  to  the  gitti 
in,  and  could  defend  itself  against  a  trade,  if  followed  up,  which  the  Orinoco 
strong  invasion.  This  town  suffered  could  yield.  Our  proximity  from  port  to 
dreadfully  during  the  earthquake  of  port,  the  real  desire  of  the  government 
1812:  so  did  Valencia  and  Puerto  Cabel-  of  Venezuela  to  trade  with  us,  is,  I  think, 
lo.  Macatia  and  Macuto,  on  either  side  sufficient  incentives  for  as  to  enter  with 
of  Laguayra,  are  fine  and  flourishing  more  capital  and  more  zeal  in  this  trade, 
villages.  Laguayra  contains  from  m-  and  particularly  when  Venezuela  can 
teen  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  furnish  us  with  the  same  produce,  a* 
about  one-third  foreigners.  The  climate  much  in  quantity  and  as  cheap  in  price, 
is  good,  and  the  water  salubrious,  run-  as  any  other  part  of  South  Amenta, 
ning  over  a  bed  of  wild  sarsaparilla,  and  There  is  at-  present  no  banking  system 
coming  directly  from  the  mountains  over  in  Venezuela ;  foreign  coin  is  nsttl  |» 
the  town.  great  deal  of   American   gold)  in  the 

Laguayra  being  the  principal  and  transactions  of  business;  and  ail  money 
most  frequented  seaport  m  Venezuela,  coming  into  Venezuela  is  examined  at 
its  adjacent  position  to  Caraccas  gives  the  custom-house  before  it  is  circulated: 
it  unquestionably  a  decided  superi-  thus  it  is  that  no  bad  coin  is  found  thene 
ority  and  preference  over  the  other  There  is  a  direct  communication  wifi 
seaports  of  the  republic,  the  principal  St.  Thomas  and  the  islands  by  sail  pact- 
amount  of  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  fustic,  et  and  steam — the  latter  runs  the  whole 
hides,  &c,  being  shipped  from  thence:  coast  up  and  down,  touching  at  Cumeos 
and  it  supplies  not  only  Caraccas,  but  all  with  the  mails. 

the  back  country  with  foreign  produce.  Emanating  from  the  mountains  sod 
Provisions  are  at  all  times  cheap  and  near  Lake  Parana  is  the  great  Hirer 
abundant.  The  foreign  shipping  visiting  Orinoco.  It  has  many  tributaries,  and  as 
this  port  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  it  empties  into  the  sea,  its  force  from 
and  fifty  vessels  per  annum,   sixty  of  its  descent  is  so  great^that  for  some  mile* 
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out  at  sea  the  whole  of  the  water  before  out    many  miles  at   sea,    and  is  the 

you  is  muddy,  almost  black.    The  In-  mariner's  direction  for  Laguayra.    The 

dians  still  live  on  its  banks ;  they  are  "  Cumbre"  or   the    "  Top"  is  another, 

peaceful  and  industrious,  and  do    not  from  whence  Caraccas,  on  the  other  side 

mix  with  the  people  of  tne  country  ex-  of  the  mountain,  is  seen, 

cept  to  trade.    They  own  no  other  ru-  Beyond    these   mountains    are  vast 

lers  but  those  they  hare  among  them*  plains,  covered  with  immense  numbers 

selves.    Before  leaving  this  part  of  Ven-  of  wild  cattle,  the  hides,  tallow,  and 

ezuela,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  horns  of  which  are  brought  to  the  sea- 

upon  that  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases,  board  and   embarked    for    the  United 

tne  leprosy,  its  cure,  &c.    I  also  find  the  States  and  Europe, 

same  quoted  in  Count  Segues  Travels  in  Live  cattle  are  also  exported  in  large 

South  America    some   years  ago,  nay  quantities  to  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean 

many.    It  seems  by  the  tradition  handed  Sea  at  great  profits.    There  are  many 

down  to  the  people  in  this  and  other  other  ports  which  are  of  consequence  to 

parts  of  South  America,  that  the  leprosy  the  coasting  trade,  but  as  yet  are  not 

was  very  common  among  them,  ana  that  frequented  by  American  vessels.    The 

there  was  no  cure  for  it,  (in  Brazil  it  is  so  other   principal   ports     frequented    by 

to  this  day.)    An  old  black  slave  woman  foreigners  are    Maracaibo,  Puerto  Ca- 

who  had  it,  was  driven  out  in  the  woods  bello,  Barcelona,  Cumana,  and  Angos- 

to  die.      This  occurred  in  Guatemala,  tura,  or  u  Ciudad  Bolivar.77      This  last* 

After  wandering  about  some  time,  she,  situated  on  the  river  Orinoco,  two  hun- 

very  much  frightened,  met  with  a  party  dred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  or 

of  Indians,   who,  instead  of  molesting  entrance  from  the  sea,  is  a  very  finely- 

her,  or  being  at  all  annoyed  at  her  situa-  built  town,  has  a  large  trade  with  the  in- 

tion,  treated  her  kindly,  tookjher  to  their  terior  in  hides,  horns,  tallow,  &o.,  which 

eice  of  abode  in  the  forests,  fed  her,  and  are  sent  abroad, 
gan  to  cure  her,  by  giving  her  to  eat  a  The  nature  of  the  trade  of  Puerto  Ca- 
raw  lizard  out  up  in  small  pieces.  This  bello,  the  seaport  of  Valencia,  is  pretty 
was  done  for  three  weeks.  She  was  much  the  same  as  Laguayra,  and  is  a 
cured :  and  one  day  the  Indians  having  place  of  considerable  size;  contains 
a  battle  with  another  tribe,  she  escaped  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but 
and  found  her  way  home.  The  people  can  boast  of  nothing  as  to  the  beauty  of 
all  thought  that  a  miracle  had  been  per-  its  buildings.  It  has  a  direct  communi- 
formed  on  her,  until  she  told  them  the  cation  by  Valencia  with  the  back  coun- 
secret  and  the  remedy ;  and  after  it  had  try  adjacent  Valencia  is  a  large  town, 
been  used  for  some  time  in  that  part  of  of  a  handsome  and  gay  appearance,  con- 
South  America  this  disease  disappeared,  taining  about  twenty  thousand  souls; 
The  remedy  spoken  of  gives  the  person  distance  from  Puerto  Cabello  about  thirty 
very  strong  sweats,  and  a  desire  to  dis-  miles ;  situated  on  a  lake  of  its  own 
charge  saliva,  whereby  the  blood  be-  name,  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  abun- 
comes  once  more  pure  through  the  pores  dant  in  all  kinds  of  game  and  fish, 
of  the  skin  and  the  mouth.  They  also  which  tend  greatly  to  the  support  of 
say  that  hydrophobia  has  been  cured  in  the  neighboring  people, 
the  same  way ;  whether  it  is  so  or  not  The  city  of  Barcelona,  also  a  large  and 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  never  in  my  so-  well-built  town,  containing  about  fifteen 
journ  in  that  country  having  seen  any  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
case  of  either  disease  or  the  treatment  river  Niveri,  has  a  heavy  trade  of  hides, 
But  this  tradition  to  the  present  day  is  cocoa,  skins,  and  some  coffee,  but  Europe 
handed  down  to  the  people,  and  some  receives  more  of  this  by  one-half  than 
have  assured  me  that  the  above  is  true,  we  do. 

(and  they  are  persons  of  veracity)— that  Maracaibo  is  situated  on  a  lake  of  the 

they  in  their  own  times  have  seen  the  same  name ;    an    extensive   and  well 

remedy  of  the  lizard  applied  with  sue-  built  city,  containing  about  twenty  thou- 

cess  to  the  above-mentioned  diseases.  sand  inhabitants.    It  was  the  seat  of  the 

The  breadth  of  the  chain  of  mountains  last  contest  for  power  between  the  liber- 

in  Venezuela  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  al  and  oligarch  power,  and  has  suffered 

the  highest  point  is  about  seven  thousand  much  in  its  business  on  that  account.  Its 

feet  high.    The  "Silla,"  or  "Saddle  of  trade  is  the  genera]  produce  of  Vene- 

Caraccas,"  from  its  height,  can  be  seen  zuela,  sent  to  the   United  States  and 
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Europe.    The  lake  is  navigable  foi  large  manual-labor  hands  to  work,  these  dis- 
vessels  some  miles  up.  coveries  produce  nothing,  either  totht 

Many  splendid  forest  trees  of  fine  ■ft*™  or  foreigner.  Precious  stones  are 
texture  abound  in  this  vast  country,  fit  f*80  found  there.  The  pearl  fishery** 
for  building  houses,  shipping,  wharfs,  ^e  coast  of  Marganta,  wh^h  yieldeda 
&c.  The  cedar,  the  mahogany  of  the  l*TS*  PJ?fi*  *?  the  people  of  that  country 
country,  is  durable,  abundant,  and  at  one  time,  is  now  almost  neglected, 
cheap ;  the  espino,  amarillo,  a  yellow-  Salt  abounds  at  the  island  of  Marga- 
grained  wood,  used  for  furniture,  very  rita — it  can  be  bought  for  six  cents  ths 
aurable  and  easily  worked;  the  cedro  cwt.  It  is  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
espino,  used  for  flooring,  &c;  the  mango,  This  island  also  produces  the  "  divi-divi," 
the  cork  tree,  the  cano,  used  for  lathing  a  plant  used  for  tanning  leather.  It  b 
and  roofing  purposes ;  the  nispero,  used  distant  about  thirty  miles  from  the  main 
for  beams  and  rafters ;  lignum-vits  and  land,  ofljCumana.  Margarita  is  the 
fustic,  which  latter  sell  readily  for  eight  name  of  the  principal  seaport,  which  is 
dollars  per  ton.  Many  others  could  be  safe  and  commodious  for  large  vessels, 
enumerated,  but  we  conclude  with  the  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  popo- 
palmo,  which,  with  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  lation  of  15,000  souls.  All  kinds  of 
are  two  of  the  most  useful  in  Venezuela  American  produce  sell  well  and  ree- 
for  the  general  uses  and  wants  of  the  dily  here.  Articles  from  the  United 
people.  We  may  also  enumerate  the  milk  States  are  admitted  in  Venezuela  at  the 
and  wax  tree,  which  are  found  here,  rate  of  duties  attached,  viz.,  beef;  pork, 
both  producing  a  vegetable  milk  ana  lard,  soap,  candles,  ale  in  bottles,  dry 
wax  nt  for  use.  goods,  earthenware,  ironware,  glasswaia, 

The  other  productions  of  Venezuela  canyas,  cordage,  &c,  generally  30  per 
are  coffee,  at  from  four  to  ten  cents  per  ceT^"  o*™*  m?.01c®-  Chairs  not  put  na 
pound ;  sugar,  rum,  cocoa  from  sixteen  to  ?nd  mahogany  in  slabs,  the  same.  Fkwr 
twenty  cents  per  pound ;  cotton,  vanilla,  *3  pe' barrel;  biscuit  4  cents  per  poand; 
and  castor  bean,  cocoa  oil,  indigo  from  ca88ia  J.cte-  j*51"  JjM  8P?coa '  6  **  JF 
fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  pound ;  tobacco,  °z-  *  white  and  yellow  pine  boards,  4c, 
rice,  wool,  henmlwheat,  corn,  hides  from  *5  P61  million  feet ;    paints  assorted  J 

skins, 

bark,     1 ,    ._ ..^.^  _ 

many  other  medicinal  gums  and  plants;  rf  al1  descriptions  free;  salt  fish  the 
also,  cochineal— the  insect  and  the  vege-  W1^e'  /be  port  charges  on  foreign  Tes- 
table—which grows  on  the  Orinoco :  8els  tra«mg  *>  Venezuela  are,  vrr,  too- 
soap,  candles,  paper,  mats,  straw  hats,  na^  dlkiJ  37  <**'  &**  ton  >  entrance  fee 
cotton  stuffs,  hammocks,  glass,  &c.  *7>*  anchorage  IB  cts.  per  ton;  water 
Provisions  are  cheap  and  abundant;  the  12  cts.  per  ton;  light  6  cts.  per  toe; 
best  of  game,  and  plenty:  birds,  deer,  health  officer,  $3  :< rapt  am  of  the  port  S3: 
&c,  are  found  throughout  the  country,  interpreter,  $3.  For  a  vessel  of  150  tens, 
Tk-«««™«  «.  «,:u  u~    ~*-4k  \       the  port  charges  would  amount  to  $140 

fhe  pecan or  wild  hog  of  he  country,  Venezuelan  currency,  or  9100  United 
easily  caught  and  domesticated  with  the  states  cnrrancv 
common  hog,  abounds  in  the  mountains.  °™~*  c"™"  /• 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  with  A"  dut,es  and  charges  are  made  in 
success  in  Europe.  Fish  the  finest,  and  Venezuelan  currency,  called  "  Mac* 
turtle  the  best  ever  seen.  Vegetables:  quino,"  which  is  less  by  twenty-five  per 
potatoes,  beans,  plantains,  bananas,  cent*  man  me  United  States  cor- 
pumpkins,  yams, corn,  ucas,  &o.  Fruits:   ^ncy. 

lemon,  orange,  grape,  pine,  melon,  Weights  and  Measures. — The  pound 
guava,  mango,  aguacati,  &c.  The  tama-  is  sixteen  ounces ;  the  quintal  is  four  arm- 
rind,  though  indigenous  to  Venezuela,  is  bas,  of  25  pounds  each ;  the  fanega  i* 
brought  in  preserves  from  Curacoa.  equal  to  one  bushel  United  States;  the 
This  country  is  rich  in  minerals :  coal  is  arrobaof  oil  contains  three  gallons  United 
found  in  Barcelona;  salt  in  Cumana;  States,  and  the  arrobaof  wine  four  gal- 
sulphur,  iron,  oopper,  gold  and  silver,  Ions  United  States ;  the  foot  measure  a 
and  pJatina  and  lead,  are  found  in  many  twelve  pulgados,  or  inches ;  the  vara  i* 
parts  of  the  republic,  but  for  the  want  of  thirty-three  inches  Uuited  States. 
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Value  of  Silver  and  Odd  Foreign  Coin  m  trade  has  been  neglected,  I  will  mention 

Venezuela  by  law  of  Jan.  10, 1848 :  but  one,  and  of  that  I  am  cognizant.    It 

uahadsuiMCamMy.  v«omm1«b  c»rr'ey.  is  this:  The  foreigners  in  that  country, 

Fifty  cents,  silver 67  cts.  aided  by  their  friends,  no  matter  who 

One  dollar,  silver $134  "  and  where  they  are,   are  continually 

Brazil  (960  reis) 1  34  "  complaining  of  losses,  of  fears  of  revolu- 

(The  same  with  all  other  dollars.)  tion,  bad  debts,  and  the  many  dangers 

French  five-franc  pieces 1  25  "  to  be  encountered  by  those  who  may 

Doubloon,  gold,  Argentine 19  60   "  wign  to  embark  in  this  trade,  that  it  at 

■•        Central  America  .....20  00   "  once  an(j  directly  discourages  the  be- 

"        Spanish,  and  all  others  21  00   "  ^3-  and  he  leave8  thafc  fiefd  of  specu. 


AmeJ?Can  Sir  Mg/e is  37  «     **tion  entirel7  in  the  a*™*8  of  his  &end 

-,     ...      naif  eagle 18  37  wnQ  j^  onVen  fom  gQ  a^  an  accouni  0f 

N^lT^nii::::::::::i0»«     Venezuela,  for  another.    Monopoly  be- 


gins  again,  and  thus  it  goes. 
Exchange  on  the  United  States  and       But  things  are  changing.    The  whole 
Europe  varies  from  one  to  five  percent.,   country,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
according  to  circumstances.  liberal  party.  General  Jose  Gregorio  Mo- 

Two  million  hides  and  one  million  bags  negas,  President,  is  quiet>  and  its  trade  to 
of  coffee,  as  well  as  an  immense  quantity  a  great  degree  more  so  now  than  ever 
of  indigo,  cocoa,  fustic,  &c,  are  exported  for  years  past  Public  schools  are  being 
annually  from  Venezuela  to  the  United  established  throughout  the  Republic. 
States.  England,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy  It  is  a  country  Blessed  by  nature  with 
and  otner  parts  of  Europe.  Yet  Ihis  trade  a  fine  climate,  rich  soil,  health  and 
is  very  little  known  to  us.  It  is  monopoliz-  wealth  combined,  and  it  only  requires 
ed  by  a  few  foreign  houses,  (and  that  is  that  she  follow  our  example  in  the  arts 
the  case  aH  over  South  America,)  some  of  and  sciences,  education,  morals,  laws, 
whom  do  the  American  business  at  im-  &c.  for  her  to  become  a  bright  star  in  the 
mense  profits  and  no  losses.  The  question  miast  of  the  South  American  States,  to 
may  be  asked,  "  How  is  this  Vy  Out  of  benefit  the  world  at  large  and  herself  in 
many  causes  well  known  to  me  why  this  particular. 


^^A^>»^^^»^^^^^^^^V^^» 


ART.    X.-MIOHIQAN-HI8TORIOAL    AND    STATISTICAL. 

[The  following  able  and  instructive  paper  was  prepared,  at  our  request,  by  Charles 
Fox,  Esq.,  of  Michigan,  a  gentleman  of  varied  information  and  of  acknowledged  public 
spirit.  He  is  at  present  senior  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Companion  and  Horticulturist,  at 
Detroit.  The  paper  constitutes  another  of  our  series  of  American  States,  which  we  in- 
tend shall  he  complete.  1 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  naturally  separated  from  it  by  a  part  of  Lake 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  southern   Michigan  as  far  as  the  Menomone  River. 

Seninsula  and  the  northern   or    Lake   It  then  takes  a  northwest  course  to  the 
uperior  country.  Montreal    River,    from  the    mouth   of 

The  first  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  which  it  follows  the  southern  shore  of 
northwest  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  Lake  Superior  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
the  east  and  northeast  by  Lake  Huron,  presenting  an  irregular  and  nearly 
the  River  and  Lake  St  Clair,  the  Straits  isolated  form,  varying  from  twenty  to 
of  Detroit  and  Lake  Erie.  At  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in 
south,  it  rests  upon  Ohio,  Indiana  and   width. 

Illinois.  The  south  line  is  one  hun-  If  a  barrier  of  eighteen  feet  high  exrst- 
dred  and  seventy-four  miles  east  and  ed  across  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  Lakes 
west;  and  the  length  of  the  peninsula,  Huron  and  Michigan  would  rise  to  a 
north  and  south,  three  hundred  miles.  level  with  Lake  Superior;  and  if  a 
The  northern  or  upper  peninsula  be-  similar  barrier  of  thirty-one  feet  was 
gins  at  the  eastern  ena  of  Lake  Superior,  placed  across  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  at 
runs  southerly  along  the  Sault  Sainte  Buffalo,  the  four  lakes  would  become 
Marie  River,  lies  nearly  at  right  angles  one  uniform  level,  and  merged  in  one 
with  the   southern   peninsula,    ana  is  immense  inland  sea. 
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Table  of  the  Height  of  Lake  Svyerior,  with  the  intermediate  Lakes  above,  and  their  Dis- 
tances from  Tidewater. 


Ronta» 

St.  Lawrence  River,  up  to  tide-water —  . .    460. . 

Level,  Lake  Ontario - 200..    650.. 

"      LakeErie 175..    825.. 

u      Lake  Huron 840.. 1,165.. 

u      Lake  Michigan —  ..    —  • . 

"      LakeSuperior 240. .1,405.. 

West  end  of  Lake  Superior 490.  .1,895. . 

Table  of  the  Mean  Length,  Breadth,  Dejth,  Area,  and  Elevation  oftha  Lakes. 


33.. 

665 

13.. 

578 

•  • 

578 

18.. 

596 

Lake  Superior 400 80 900 596 32,000 

Green  Bay 100 20 500 578 2,000 

Lake  Michigan .320 70 1,000 578 22,400 

Lake  Huron 240 80 1,000 678 20,400 

Lake  St.  Clair 20. . 18 20 570........      360 

Lake  Erie 240 40 84 565 9,600 

Lake  Ontario ...180 35 600 232 6,300 

niver  ot.  Xjawrence  •■■•«..  ~ *  ...•»•••  ~  •••••-•••      ^w  ........  *™  ........      «P" 


Total 94,000 

Economically,  the  surface  of  the  state  berry  marshes  are  also  numerous,  and 
may  be  divided  into/owr  distinct  portions,  add  to  the  annual  export  from  the  state. 
I.  The  borders.  11.  The  lower  half  of  This  portion  of  the  state  promises  to  be 
the  southern  peninsula,  extending  a  little  eminent  as  a  pasture  and  dairy  district, 
north  of  Grand  River,  and  including  an  but  owing  to  its  dense  forest,  it  is  ret 
area  of  "early  ten  millions  of  square  less  thickly  settled  than  many  otter 
acres.  HI.  The  upper  half  of  the  same,  parts  of  the  country. 
IV.  The  mineral  country  in  the  north.  II.  After  this  belt  is  passed,  the  ap- 

I.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern   pearance  of  the  state  entirely  changes* 

peninsula  is  surrounded  by  a  low  level  becoming  picturesque  and  rolling;  the 

belt,  consisting  of  lands   more   or  less   soil  is  of  a  lighter  and  drier  character; 

marshy  and  heavily  timbered,  the  soil   the  timber  more  scanty ;  circumscribes1 

being  a  rich  clay  loam,   interspersed   marshes,  natural  meadows,  and  prairies 

here  and  there  with  ridges  of  sand.  This   abound :  and  small  lakes  or  ponds  every- 

belt  varies  in  depth  from  five  to  forty    where  aeliffht  the  eye.     The  soil  varies 

miles  along  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and   to  a  considerable  extent,  and  mav  be 

gives  evidence  of  it*  having  been  sub-   divided  into— 1.  Heavily  timbered  land, 

merged  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,   chiefly  along  the  rivers  and  streams, 

When  it  is  cleared  of  ijts  timber  it  be-   generally  of  a  deep,  adhesive,  loamy 

comes  drier,  and  bears  not  only  heavy   clay.     2.  The  barrens,  a  fair  calcareous 

crops  of  grain,  especially  if  drained,  but   soil,  not  deep,  and  thinly  eovered  with 

remarkably  luxuriant  grass  and  clover,  stunted  oaks.     3.  The  While  OakOpen- 

The  natural  growth  is  chiefly  blue  grass   ings,  which  constitute  the  greaterjpor- 

(Poa  Comprcssa);    June  grass,  English   tion  of  this  part  of  Michigan.    Tney 

grass,  (P.  Pratensis) ;  and  pasture  grass,    resemblejfine  old  English  parks,  with  tie 

(P.  trividlis) ;  together  with  white  clover  trees  scattered  in  dumps,  or  at  a  consid- 

(Trifoliumrepem).  But  timothy.  IPhleum  erable  distance  from  each  other,  spring- 

pratenst)  and  the  red  clovers,'  \T.  pra-    ing   from  a  rich  natural  sod,  gorgeous 

tense  et  reftexwar^)  when  once  introduced,    with  flowers,  and  free  from  underbrush. 

soon  become  naturalized.     The  latter  is    The  soil  is  a  thin  layer  of  black  vegeta- 

mdigenous,  and  in  some  places  comes   ble    mould,    intermixed    with    graveL 

J»P  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  plowed.    Sedge   The  subsoil  consists  of  marl,  limestone 

\X*rex\  \n  a  Sreat  variety  of  species,   pebbles,  sand,  clay,    and  yellow  loam. 

arjounds  m   the  damper  places,  and  is   This  land  is  eminently  ravorable  for  the 

«™  in  large  quantities  for  hay.    Cran-  r^oducUoa  of  wheat>  for  which  purpos* 
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it  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  the  United  This  region,  however,  is  celebrated  for 
States;  .but  the  grasses  and  clovers  do  its  healthy  climate,  and  its  freedom  from 
not  succeed  so  well  without  plaster,  and  bilious  and  pulmonary  affections.    It  will 
other  manures.    4.  The  prairies,  chiefly  be  perceived  from  this  hasty  glance, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  that,    physically,    Michigan    possesses 
limited  in  size,  consist  of  a  deep,  black,  within  itself  everything  that  an  inde- 
vegetable  mould,  and  resemble  the  best  pendent   republic    can    require : — rich 
lands    iu    Illinois;  they  are  generally  pasture-lands,  unsurpassed    grain   soils, 
above    the    level    of    the  surrounding  timber  of  great  size    and  variety,  both 
country.     5.  The  Burr  Oak  Plains  ap-  hard  and  soft  large  quantities  of  which 
pear  like  cultivated  orchards.     The  soil  are  exported  not  only  to  the  west  and 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  earth  of  south,  but  also  to  the  seaboard — lakes, 
the  prairie*,  and  die  white  oak  openings;  rivers  and  mill-streams,  in  abundance ; 
abounding  in  lime,  as  it  does,  it  is  emi-  fish,    salt-springs  and   plaster  quarries, 
nently  productive,  and,  next  to  the  prai-  copper,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  coal,  limestone, 
ries,   is    preferred    for    agriculture.     6.  sandstone  and  marl ;  a  climate  as  mod- 
The  marshes,  or  meadows,  are  a  striking  erate  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
and  peculiar  feature  of  the  state.     Ex-  of  the  driest    in  America,  and,  above 
ceedmgly    abundant^   wet    in    winter,  all,  it  is  so  shaped,  and  so  surrounded  by 
but  generally  dry  enough  to  mow.  form-  water,  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
ed  of  vegetable  mould  and  marl,  they  accessible  to  large  vessels. 
are  covered   with  a  dense  growth  of  Michigan  was  first  colonized  by  the 
long  grasses,  affording  two  tons  to  the  French,  about  the  year   1671,  and  the 
acre,  and  fully  recompense  for  the  com-  existence  of  native  copper  was  ascer- 
parative  difficulty  of  growing  the  culti-  tained  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
vated  grasses.     As  pasture  they  make  The  settlements,  however,  were  few  and 
excellent  beefj  and  every  thing  prospers  far  between,  the  European  population 
on  them.     They  were  a  marked  element  being  principally  engaged   in  the  fur 
of  success  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  trade,  while  a  few  devoted  missionaries 
state.     7*  The  lakes  number    not    less  passed  their  lives  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
than  3,000;  li  exceeding  in  number  and  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity.    Ca- 
beauty  all  others  perhaps  on  the  globe."  dets  of  good  families  appear  to  have 
Most  of  them  contain  rich  beds  of  marL  been  among  the  earlier  settlers,  if  we 
nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,   mixed  can  judge  from  the  names  still  remain* 
with  petrified  shells.    Of  course,  they  ing,  and  the  uniform  politeness  of  the 
give  nse  to  numerous  streams  and  rivers ;  French  habitant,  which  have  survived 
and  in  consequence  good  mill-sites  are  nearly  all  other  characteristics  of  the 
to  be  met  with  every  few  miles.     Both  old   regime.     Detroit  was    planted    in 
the  lakes  and  streams  abound  in  fine  1701,  by  M.  de  la  Motte  Cadillac,  with 
fish.     The  highest  land  in  the  state,  or  one  hundred  men  and  a  Jesuit;  at  which 
the  "water-shed,"  in  Hillsdale  county,  period  buffalo  ranged  wild  through  the 
is  633  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.    The  woods.    In  1760  this  country  fell  into 
average    height  of    the   peninsula    is  the  hands  of  the  British.    In  1766  we 
160  feet    above    the    surface    of  the  find  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  extend- 
lakes ;  but  the  ponds,  forming  the  sour-  ing  their  operations    to   Oris  territory ; 
ces  of  the  rivers,  are  chiefly  on  the  and  in  1783,   the  North-west  Company 
greatest  elevation.  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
Ill.  The  upper  half  of  the  southern  pen-  ins  furs  in  Michigan.    The  following 
insula,  north  of  Grand  River,  constitutes  table  exhibits  the  product  of  their  trade 
the  fine  country,  generally  sandy,  and  for  one  year  previous  to  1774  : 
if  the  borders  along  the  lakes  be  except- 
ed,  as  yet  sparsely  settled,   except  by   Be.rer.kin. 100,000 

tnose  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.   Bearakina 2,100 

IV.  The  mineral   country,  including  J?**""-: J»25 

the  whole  of  the  upper  peninsula,  with  o£J *x.    ^:;:;.v/.7:.::::::::::::::::  235 

its  primitive  rocks,  long  winters,  heavy   Muakaquaak  akina i«,ooo 

growth  of  timber,  and  Wen  country  K^8  ;v:;-y -;;;;;;:..;;;;;;;;  ^SS 

will  not  probably  attract  the  attention  of  Lynx  akin  a 6,000 

farmers,   to  any  great  extent,  until  the.  Wolverine  akina 000 

rest  of  the  state  is  thickly  inhabited.  }g!£?^": ■■;;;;;;;;:  ;;;•-;;    J»JJJ 
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Wolfskins 5,800   act  of  Congress.    During  181 2-1 3,  it  was 

S"»Snii"'"".''iII!"."."."!!".""."!!l!!."!".!.     750  *g**ni  m  consequence  of  General  Hull'* 

Deer  skins.  dres»ed  ...... ......... ........   1,200  surrender,  for  a  short  time  once  more  in 

Boiworobes         600  possession  of  the  British.     At  this  time 

ind.  quantity  of  ctorum.  cultivation  was  conducted  to   a  very 

Montreal  was  the  principal  depot  of  limited  extent,  and  in  the  most  antiquat- 

the  company,  whence  the  skins  were  fd  modes;    schools   were    almost   rai- 

shipped  to  England.  known :  commerce  was  limited  te  the 

Jir          ,         ,               „ ,    .       ..     .  immediate  wants  of  the   people ;  and 

Beavers  have  become  all  but  extinct;  this  day,  no  perceptible  mffuence  for 

and  the  wolverine,  from  which  the  state  d        J^  from  the  early  settlements, 

obtains  lis  sobriquet,  is  all  but  unknown  |    d                        ,    M      '       enisg^ 

in  the  southern  peninsula.  ./  Ameri2ans  began  to  find  their  Vay 

This  company  finally  disposed  of  its  further  into  the  interior  ;  bnt  it  was  not 

interest  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  till  about  1834  that  any  general  immi- 

organized  by  John  Jacob  Aster*  gration  commenced,  and  from  1836  to 

In  1772  a  mass  of  native  silver,  now  1840,  the  great  balk  of  the  American 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  was  population  entered  the  state.  They  were 
found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  chiefly  young  persons,  or  newly  married 
in  1773  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of  couples,  from  Vermont  New- Hampshire, 
working  the  mines,  headed  by  the  Duke  and  other  New-England  states,  and 
of  Gloucester,  was  chartered  by  the  Brit-  New-York,  principally  the  western  por- 
ish  government;  but  after  considerable  tion  of  it.  In  1836  the  territory  was 
expenditure  of  means,  the  adventure  was  erected  into  a  state.  The  energy,  iutel- 
found  unprofitable  and  abandoned.  By  ligence,  education,  and  spirit  of  the 
the  treaty  of  1783  the  territory  was  virtu-  earlier  American  settlers,  have  given  a 
ally  ceded  to  the  United  States,  but  was  peculiar  character  to  Michigan,  which  it 
still  withheld,  by  England^  from  actual  still  retains.  It  will  be  remembered 
possession,  till  1796.  At  this  period  great  that  in  1837-8,  the  disastrous  commer. 
ignorance  regarding  Michigan  prevail-  cial  revulsion  occurred,  and  thousands 
ed  in  the  East,  the  fur  companies  pro-  of  city  mercantile  men  were  suddenly 
bably  considering  it  to  be  their  interest  cast  from  opulence  into  poverty ;  num- 
to  keep  out  the  American  population  as  bers  of  these,  with  their  families,  found 
long  as  possible.  It  has  been  stated  their  way  to  this  state ;  a  large  portion 
that  the  Virginian  soldiers'  claims,  after-  of  them  became  farmers ;  others  were 
wards  located  in  the  Scioto  valley  in  scattered  among  the  rising  villages ;  and 
Ohio,  were  at  first  settled  in  Michigan,  thus,  from  the  first,  the  polished  man- 
but  changed  from  the  current  belief  that  ners.  the  educated  ability,  and  the  prac- 
this  state  was  one  vast  swamp,  with  tisea  experience  of  our  largest  eastern 
merely  a  belt  of  harder  land  around  it.  cities  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  cons- 
Less  than  forty  years  ago  a  map  of  the  try,  to  produce,  in  the  present  genera- 
territory  was  published  in  New- York  tion,  a  most  promising  harvest  Fo- 
describing  it  as  such.  There  were  no  reigners  to  a  very  limited  extent  hare 
roads  into  the  interior,  the  only  means  sought  this  state  as  a  home,  but  have 
of  travel  being  by  Indian  trails,  and  passed  round  the  lakes  to  Wisconsin, 
the  French  population  were  settled  upon  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  The  following  table, 
the  Detroit  and  St  Clair  rivers,  and  from  the  census  of  I860,  will  give  a  just 
the  8 ma  11  streams  entering  into  them,  idea  of  the  population.  The  Hollanders. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  Michigan  as  well  as  some  of  the  Germans,  hare 
was  erected  into  a  separate  territory  by  colonized  by  themselves :— ~ 

TXBLK  OF  THE  NATIVITIES  OF  THE.  fOPULATION  OF  MICHIQAN,   1850. 

Maine J.117  Virginia 1,504  Ohio HfiT* 

New-Hampshire 2,744  North  Carolina 312  Michigan 14M<$ 

?«"n°nt 1J,113  South  Carolina 81  Indiana tflA 

Massachusetts 8,167  Georgia 08  Illinois <* 

RhodeMand 1,034  Florida IS  Missouri ft 

Connecticut 6,751  Alabama 19  Iowa 5* 

E!I*York 133,756  Mississippi 34  Wisconsin 381 

■Kl    .  6y *.*73  Louisiana 30  CahJbrni. a 

gannsyivania 0,453  Texas 4  Territories 36 

SS^SS S*8  Arkansas S5  Eugland In^fO 

Sstrt««rn.*   v; *&  Tennesson 101  Ireland 14*430 

District  of  Columbia 4a  Kentucky 409  ScotUwd fJU 
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Walas 1S7    Russia... 

Germany 10,070    Norway . . 

France 943    Denmark. 

Spain 10    Sweden.. 

Poitofal S    Prussia.. 

Belffiam US    Sardinia. 

HoUand S^4S    Greece... 

Turkey S    China... 

Italy IS    Africa    .. 

Austria , SI    British  America  14,008 

Switzerland {..       116 

Acres  improved  land,  1 1850)  1,029,110*  southern  Canada  to  the  Detroit  River, 
unimproved  land  in  farms,  2,454,780  and  forming  a  united  line  from  Chi- 
acres.  Cash  value  of  farms,  $51,872,446;  cago  to  New-  York  city.  The  chief  bu- 
average  cash  value  per  acre,  $11.83;  siness  of  Detroit  is  forwarding,  ship- 
ditto  in  Louisiana,  $13.71.  building,  foundries,  steam-engine  shops 

The  southern  half  of  the  state  is  now  saw-mills — the  logs  being  procured  from 

planted    with    fine    farms,    containing  fit.  Clair  and  Saganaw— tanneries,  toge- 

nouses,  out-buildings,  and  barns,  not  in-  ther  with  the  usual  stores  of  a  prosper- 

ferior  to  those  of  anv  portion  of  the  bus  city.    Some  wholesale  business  is 

United  States;   and  beautiful  villages  done,   but  not  as  much  as  might  be 

of  from  500  to  5,000  inhabitants,  laid  expected,  the  communication  with  the 

out  and  built  with  the  taste  and  neat-  East  by  means  of  the  lakes  and  the 

ness  that  characterize  the  New-Eng-  New- York  Canal  and  rail-roads  being  so 

landers,  while    schools   and   churches  easy  and  cheap.  A  rail-road  also  runs  to 

everywhere  abound.    In  the  year  1850  Pontiac,  about  thirty  miles  N.  W.;  and 

Michigan  contained  362  places  of  wor-  several  plank  roads  are  completed,  the 

ship,  being  in  a  ratio  of  one  church  to  longest  of  which  is  about  one  hundred 

every  1,098  souls ;  and  the  total  value  of  and  thirty  miles.   The  best  of  these  pay 

church  property  was  $723,200.     This,  dividends  not  exceeding  ten  percent, 

however,  does  not  fairly  represent  the  per  annum  on  the  cost.,  besides  reserv- 

church  accommodation,  as  schoolhouses  mg    a  sinking-fund    for    repairs;    but 

are  extensively  used  as  places  of  wor-  every    year   the    stock    is    becoming 

ship,  where  the  denomination  is  not  yet  more  valuable.      The  city    is  lit  with 

sufficiently  numerous  or  wealthy  to  erect  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  steam 

a  building  for  itself.  apparatus    owned  by  the   corporation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statis-  The  hotels  are  numerous  in  proportion  to 

tics  of  the  leading  denominations  in  the  population,  and  the  best  of  them  are 

1850 : —  fine  buildings,  bearing  a  high  reputation. 

ita.  SS5^  £?£.  Tar**5  dail7  papers,  two  agricultural,  se- 

BapUsts 58 $84,050  veral  weekly,  secular  and  religious,  and 

Concrtgatkmai .  ""..". ".'."..'  so...'.."."..*.*.*..     59,550  two  monthly  magazines,  are  published 

Episcopal S5 88,800  h  J  fc>  ">  r 

Methodists 103 *14S,«50  ne*f*  Al_        -     .  >     *-  r   ^ 

Presbyteriaos* «7 *142,«50       From   the    first  organization  of  the 

Boman  CathoUes 41 150,775  8tate?    peculiar  and    anxious   attention 

Detroit  is  the  principal  city,  and  till  has  been  paid  to  popular  education  ;  and 
of  late  years  contained  the  oapitol  of  perhaps  no  new  state  in  the  Union  has 
the  state.  This  is  now  located  at  Lan-  greater  reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  pro- 
sing. The  population  of  Detroit  is  a  lit-  gress  in  this  respect.  Michigan  was  the 
tie  over  30,000.  t  It  has  not  grown  first  state  to  establish  a  constitutional  of- 
with  the  rapidity  of  many  other  wes-  flcer^  under  the  name  of  superintendent  of 
tern  cities,  probably  in  consequence  public  instruction.  The  system  is  wide 
of  the  scanty  settlement  of  *the  neavy  and  comprehensive,  founded  on  the  Prus- 
timbered  country  immediately  around,  sian  scheme,  and  may  be  described  as 
and  the  unusual  proportion  of  villages  follows : — A  general  supervising  head  of 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  Cen-  the  department  (the  superintendent),  a 
Iral  Rail-road  to  Chicago  (commenced  by  university  in  which  education  is  free, 
the 
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tain  township  officers,  with  a  large  fund 
sufficient  to  afford  three  months,  at  least, 
of  education  in  the  year,  free  of  cost  to 
the  pupils.  To  this  may  be  added  a  normal 
school ;  three  departments  are  organized 
in  the  university,  viz.:  —  science  and 
arts,  medicine,  agricultural  and  mecha- 
nical art,  including  natural  history,  che- 
mistry, &c.  &c.  the  following  statistics 
are  brought  down  to  December,  31,  1851. 

Disbursements  of  the  state  for  the  Uni- 

Yersity  since  1817 $388,938 

School  Fund  invented,  (annually  increasing 

from  sale  of  lands,) $811,000 

School  Districts 3,307 

Children  residing  In  do 143,222 

Do.  attending  school 115,165 

Paid  to  teachers,  1851 $154,460 

Volumes  in  Township  Libraries 97,158 

A  mill  tax  is  annually  levied  to  pur- 
chase books  for  these  libraries.  Both 
the  university  and  primary  schools  own 
large  tracts  of  land,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  as  sold,  are  funded. 

The  university  is  located  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, the  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  and 
botn  possess  handsome,  substantial,  and 
convenient  buildings.  A  good  library 
and  museum  belong  to  the  university. 

Besides  these,  there  are  forty  acade- 
mies, theological  institutions,  literary 
societies,  &c,  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  number  of  private 
seminaries  not  so  incorporated. 

There  exists  a  general  plank-road  law, 
and  such  roads  are  now  made,  or  being 
made,  in  all  directions. 

There  is  a  rail-road  in  the  south,  com- 
mencing at  Toledo,  0.,  and  Monroe, 
Mn..  both  on  Lake  Erie,  and  running 
partly  through  Michigan,  partly  through 
Indiana,  to  Chicago.  It  connects  with 
the  Ohio  rail-roads,  and  these  with  the 
New- York  Southern  Kail-road.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  state,  but  is  now 
owned  by  a  New- York  company.  There 
is  no  finished  canal  in  the  state. 

The  fisheries  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Lakes  are  of  great  importance,  those  for 
catching  trout  and  white-fish*  especi- 
ally.   'Hie  white-fish  are  migratory,  liv- 

*  Trout.  Salmo  amethyttcs  (Mn  )  ;  white  fish,  Cor* 
rtfomu  *****  (Les).  Besides  these,  the  most  valua- 
ble are,  pickerel,  Ludoperca  Am*ric*na;  pike,  Ems 
reticmlatms ;  muskelonge,  E.  eitor  ;  catfish,  Timelo- 
«««  etuut;  herring,  Hyodon  tcrgisu* ;  sturgeon, 
Stmrio  mmm/mm,  (growing  to  six  or  seren  feel 
long,)  and  siskowit,  a  species  of  salmon.  A  marked 
peculiarity  of  most  of  the  Lake  fish  is  the  quantity 
or  /«*,  resembling  that  of  quadrupeds,  which  they 
contain-entirely  different  from  the  salt-water  fish. 

ta«.libe,r  flavor  differ"  ^m  that  of  the  latter,  it 
jsmuch  more  delicate  and  richer  than  that  of  rirer 
J™.  The  brook  trout  is  found  in  abundance  In  the 
*'w*»perior  country,   £els  sr*  unknown. 


ing  in  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  proceeding  northwards,  when  they 
are  caught,  salted,  and  barrelled.   Some 
twenty  other  species  of  good  eatable 
fish  frequent  the  lakes,  and  every  year 
the  pursuit  of  them  becomes  of  greater 
commercial  importance.      The  exrwrt, 
annually,  of  all  sort^,   is   estimated  at 
$300,000.      A  grant  of  land  has  lately 
been  made  by  the  federal  government 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  connect  Lakes  Hu- 
ron and  Superior.      It  is  intended  to  be 
large  enough  for  the  deepest  vessels,  and 
will  probably  be  finished  in  two  years. 

For  several  years  the  topographical 
corps  of  the  United  States  army  (at 
present  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  N.Macomb)  have  been  employed  in 
surveying  the  Lakes,  and  have  completed 
them  to  the  west  of  Mackinaw.  The 
maps  are  monuments  of  great  skill,  per- 
severance, and  ability,  and  will  compare 
well  with  any  executed  under  the  di- 
rection of  European  governments. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from 
the  state  census  of  1850,  and  Mr.  Lan- 
man's  History  of  Michigan : 


POPULATION  OF  MICHIGAN. 
18M.  ISM.  1840.  1845.  I*. 

87,373 175,000.. ..313,267...   304^80.... 4«M» 

COMPi.HA.TIV*  TABLI  SHOWING  CEBTAlN  BBTCUDJ 

FOB  1837,  1840  ah©  1640. 

1S31-  ISIS.  IMA 


Bushels  of  wheat... .  1,014,890. . 
Do.  all  other  grains  2,038,139. 

Pounds  of  wool — 

Horses  14,059 

Neat  Cattle 89,610. 

Swine 109,090. 

Sheep 33,084 

Saw  Mills 


Flouring  Mills. 


433. 
114. 


3,157,106. 
4,666,730. 
153,375 
30,144. 

.     185,190 

.    295,890. 

99,618. 

490 

190. 


.4.7: 

.8,179.767 

1,645,758 

sues 

.    S10J6* 

.    15t^tt 

.    610,50 

731 


TABLI  SHOWING  VAHIOU1   STATISTICS  OF  MlCBlCAl 
FOB  THB  TEAR   1850. 

Dwelling  houses 71JM5 

Number  of  families 715*1 

Value  of  real  estate $74,96*04* 

Occupied  farms HJ57I 

Cashralueofdo $51,914,611 

Value  of  farming  implements $2,74&31! 

Horses 57,841 

Asses  and  mules *J 

Milch  cows 97,557 

Working  oxen 56.Sb) 

Other  cattle 117,MI 

Sheep 756.3* 

S  wrins  ..«•••   •••  JOJJbB 

Valua  of  lire  stock*. .**.*.*.".*.'.'.'.. *.'*.*.*.*." .*.".*  $7^31550 

Bushels  of  wheat 4,893.141 

"      other  grains 8,l97J7f 

Wool,  pounds  of 1,087.518 

Value  of  orchard  products $1*°'2 

Butter,  pounds  of. 7.ft5M?5 

Cheese,    do I»,,1!S! 

Maple  sugar,  do 3,43*,«7 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed 301.157.5J 

Value  of        do.  $3^41,798 

Value  of  annual  products  of  all  kinds 
of  msBirihcturss fltVlll, 
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Besides  these,  large  qantities  of  barrel  The  climate  of  Michigan  is  hotter  in 
staves  and  heads  are  annually  exported,  summer,  and  averages  milder  in  winter, 
and  the  flour  barrels  and  fish  barrels  than  would  be  expected  from  its  position, 
consume  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  Detroit  being  in  lat.  42°  19'  18",  and 
which  leaves  the  slate  for  ever.  longitude  82°  58' ;  but  itf  almost  insular 

.         position,  and  the  large  bodies  of  water 

The     Army    Meteorological    Register,  which  surround  it,  produce  a  marked 

(Washington,  D.  C,  1851,)  affords  the  effect.     There  is  much  less  snow,  and 

following    data    regarding     the     cli-  the  winters  are  shorter  and  more  irregu- 

mate : —  Jar  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  Western 

*      t     $      ^     $      ^     s       New-York.    The  western  coast  appears 

8    3     8-888      to  have  a  colder  climate  and  more  snow 

S    fe     S     fe     ii    §     &      than  the  eastern,  probably  owing  to  the 

§     |     §     &     §     2.     a      nnwooded  prairies  of   Wisconsin,   and 

:     "*:  :    *     *!      the  prevailing  winter  winds  being  west 

'    Ji    ^    ^    ^  «i      *nd  northwest. 

$     S     ft     S  3  From   an  early  period,  a   periodical 

8     8     ft     S      #     8      rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  lakes  has 

I      ;      :      :      S      :      :      been  observed.      Formerly  the  notion 

£      '  4f  prevailed  that  this  was  owing  to  a  tide 

sa£Z!£  £     I     £     £     £    I     £      which  ebbed  and  flowed  each  seven 

h     o     ».     h    h     5    h      years;    but- more  modern  observations 

::::::•      attribute    it  to  "a  successive  series  of 

•poim  ^     £;     £  •  cold  and  moist  years,  and  a  series  of 

fc!n"**1*  *     »     ■     "     *     *     zg      warm  and  dry  ones,  mutually  following 

i  i      each  other" ;  and  considering  that  a  sur- 

£     ft     8     8 i     8     8     8      ^ace  ot  248,755  square  miles  of  land, 

•K&28S885S      besides  that  of  the  lakes,  drains  into  the 

:*:"":      :     1    1      :      St  Lawrence,  this  is  probably  the  true 

>Hj     :::*:::      explanation.  But  correct  meteorological 

•wrmMvi  8     8     S     *     *    8     •      observations  have  not  yet  been  made 

I.      I.      I.      I.      I.      I.  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  decide 

:::::!:      the  question. 

-♦p  vJ^h  8     8     8     3     8     3     8  Taken  altogether,  Michigan  enjoys  an 

:  :     ":      :     *1      unusually  dry  and  agreeable  climate. 

J     ti     J     «     J     o     J       On  the  Detroit  River,  winter  rarely  sets 


'w^Mfqofu 


a     a     S     *•     S     *-     a  m  before  ^e  en<*  °*  December,  and  is 

:      :      :     *      :     *:      :  passed  by  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 

J    oi    J     J           J     J  March.     Instances  have  occurred  du- 

•?     *:     T     T     •!     *     *  ring  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the 

«?    S    fc     8    8     8    8  ground   could  be  plowed,  and   steam- 

::::•::  boats  have  passed  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo, 

#JN^  8     ft     ft     ft     9     8     3  every  month  in  the  year.    The  spring 

'Mp*  3     £     «j     $     5     $     <g  is  the  most  unpleasant  and  changeable 

season.  The  falls  are  usually  very  beau- 

8     3     £     8*'    £  -8     S  tiful,  dry  and  oloudless.    It  is,  however, 

im*M  ft     *;     ft     ft     ft     ft     9  remarked  by  old  residents,  that  a  de- 

:            j      •  oided  change  in  the  length  and  seve- 

fc     i    8     8*     si     8 Is  **ty  °f  ^ne  8prings  has  taken  place  du- 

«5i  2    2    si    d     i    5     a  ™&  t°e  kst  half  dozen  years.    The 

*.:::::  same  belief  (whether  just  or  unjust)  is 

J^JSSJ  ii    «i    «i     J     J     J    «i  entertained  in  New- York  and  Pennsyl- 


-qpjo 

y>  «q«iK    :     "      :      •     -r  1       Tama. 


3 


|  As   regards   health,    Miohigan   will 

g     -      .     *           3  compare     favorably    with    any    other 

•  1      :     a     ^     f  western  state.    Till  very  lately,  the  only 

*  ©  4 1  J  *  J  serious  diseases  known  were  ague,  gene* 
S  J  I  *  I  J  rally  of  a  mild  character,  and  lung  fever 
»     £    q    &    6    h  (bilious  inflammation  of  lungs)  in  winter. 
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Once  or  twice,    congestive  fever  has  The  length  of  roads  of  the  companies 

proved  epidemic  in  a    few    localities ;  is  as  follows : 

and.  occasionally,  on   the    lake  shore, 

black  tongue,  with  other  forms  of  erysipe-  Main  line  of  the  Mich.  South.  Road  . . . . 131  j  m  ^ 

las,  appears  in  winter  and  spring.  The  dis-  Branch.. H^T.  * t^'.  "\V 

eases  of  the  Eastern  states  seem,  how-  

ever,  to  be  gradually  creeping  in  :  and      Total  miles sis 

in  Detroit,  we  have  cases  of  small-pox, 

scarlet  fever,  and  pulmonary  consump-  After  deducting  the  cash  and  other 

tion ;  but  all  forms  of  disease  are  gene-  property   on  hand,   the   present  actual 

rally  light   Apparently,  consumption  is  investments   in    the    construction   and 

complicated  with  disorders  of  the  liver,  equipment  of  the  315  miles  of  road  is 

All   kinds  of  domestic   animals  suffer  about  six   millions    of  dollars.    This  is 

from  biliary  derangement^  but  scarcely  less  than  $20,000  per  mile — a  cost  not 

to  as  great  an  extent  as  formerly.  exceeding    one-third    to     one-half  the 

The  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  cost  of  similar  works  in  New-York  and 
Indiana  Rail-road  Companies  have  is-  the  Eastern  states, 
sued  a  rejjort,  says  the  Buffalo  Courier,  Michigan,  it  is  believed,  was  the 
of  the  business  of  the  road  during  the  firet  state  to  pass  a  homestead  exemp- 
last  six  months.  The  Northern  Indiana  tion  law,  and  to  abolish  capital  pun- 
Road  was  opened  for  use  through  its  ighment;  and  among  the  first  to  rebn- 
entire  length,  June,  1852,  thus  furnish-  quish  the  old  and  barbarous  system  of 
ing,  in  connection  with  the  Michigan  locking  up  debtors  in  prison.  Tbe  first 
Southern-Rail-road,  a  direct  communi-  jg  ^id  to  have  been  originated  by  a 
cation  from  Chicago  to  Lake  Erie,  at  farmer.  It  was  ridiculed  and  opposed, 
Monroe  and  Toledo.  Since  the  first  but  is  now  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
of  July,  the  entire  line  has  been  opera-  the  states. 

ted   as  one  road.     The  gross  earnings  rp.  ^  „„'     „  .„;„,>„  ^r  T  «v«  c„«^«, 

for  the  six  month,  ending  Decent  JftgSJ  been*  iSrjrS 

'       r  *  tensively  in  very  remote  periods.  These 

From  passengers $338,223  50  ancient  works  are  of  great  magnitude, 

Freight  and  mails 859,963  44  and  are  found  extending   over  a  wide 

$593,187  oo  gpace     Mr  c  Wnittiogey  Smith's  An- 

The  expenditures  were :  nds  of  Science,  vol.   1,  No.    2,)  believed 

these  miners  to  have  been   the u  race 

interest 92,05341  state  of  Ohio,  at  a  very  remote  period, 

v-t  MMi_.  -«.    *         .v 'JX'TK  I?   a™*  from  whom  descended  the  Aztecs, 

N.t  earning,  for  six  month. $800,480  84  the    ancestors  of  the  Mexicans,     ne 

The  income  account,  on  the  first  da}'  present  race  of  Indians  appear  to  have 

of  January,  1853,  stood' as  follows :  Deen  entirely  ignorant  or  tiie  art  of  m> 

mAmm   »  .  ning,  and  even  of  the  very  existence  of 

^^.or.inco^^:.^y:  $49,01470  the  old  workings. 

'  Gross  earnings  for  six  months,  The  copper  in  the  present  day  is  found 

as  per  the  preceding  statement    598.187  00    •  i  •    i- 

r  B  uueiuem    g»»,io«  w  m  maMe^  gome  loose,  weighing  over 

_  $041,801  70  six  tons:  in  veins  of  various  thickness; 

Less  expenses,  interest,  <kc . . . .    385,700  io  and  in  ores  mixed  with  rock.  The  mines 

1853— Jan.  i.  Balance  to  credit  to  this  are  generally  worked  by  shafts,  till  a 

taS2K™i-^:r-rVi W6'101  M  vein  is  Wt>  when  it  is  followed,  the  cop- 

Semi-annual  dividend  of  Are  per  *     7*.       **u     u*     i  j*     •     j  1 

sent !;.    184,970  58  per  cut  out  with  chisels,   and  raised  to 

_  ,         m  '  "    — - the  surface.    The  following  lable  shows 

l^nfiSZXXZui*"*1"  &   condition  of  the    mines   in  1M0. 

been  charged  for  extraordinary  The  amount  of  mineral  sent  to  market 

thT,nbo?t  *  wSwtio1  tonning  nas  since  largely  increased,  and  copper 

Lake  Erie  and" MicMfa^dtS  smelting  works  have   been  established 

ring  the  past  season 34,357  80  near  Detroit.  Large  quantities,  however, 

Leaving  to  credit  of  income  ac  are     exP°rted     to     Norton     and     Pitti- 

emDt $90,77110  burgh. 
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COrFJUl   MINI!   AND   MIKING. 


Nitmtf  Kfadaaf 

Maw.  Capital,        power 

North-west  Mining  Co Copper..  $50,000.. Water 

Copper  Falls  Mining  Co *•  ..     03,000.. Horae 

North-western  Mining  Co "  ..     10,000.  .Hand 

North  American  Mining  Co "  70,000. .  Steam 

Albion  Mining  Co "  15,000.. Hand 

CllffMine "  ..  *07,36o|  ^jJJ^* 

Lae  le  Belle  Mining  Co **  ..     «8,000..  Horse 

Iron  City  Mining  Co «*  1,500.  .Horse 

Isle  Royale  Mining  Co "  14,000. .Steam 

Cape  Mining  Co  "  500.. Horse 

^SnfCo™  I^..ROya!ej  "  *     ».«»..IUnd 

Liskanett  Mining  Co "  ..     30,000.. Horse 

American  Mining  Co "  3,000.. Horse 

Ontonagon  Mi  nine  Co "  15,000.  .Hand 

Sistagna  Mining  Co "  ..       3,000.. Hand 

Chesapeake  Mining  Co "  ..      5,000.  Hand 

If innesou  Mining  Co ••  ..     30,000  j  ^JJJ,* 

Algonquin  Mining  Co "  3,400.  Hand 

Ridge  Mining  Co "  5,000.. Horse 

Adrentnre  Mining  Co "  15,000. .Horse 

Forrest  Mining  Co  '*  ..     15,000  .Horse 

Ohio  Trap  Rock  Mining  Co.....  "  ..     15,000. Horse 

Msrehant  Mining  Co "  ..-   3,000.. Horse 

Total $618,700 


No.  of 


I 


Qoaolky 
pwdaoat 

MMMMdljr. 

Toss. 


Nataraof 
pvodacU 


114.. 

30.. 

14.. 

110.. 

0.. 

180.. 

6.. 
15.. 
19.. 

0.. 

35.. 

35.. 
15.. 
30.. 
10.. 
10.. 

80.. 

38.. 
10.. 
10.. 
30.. 
10.. 
1.. 


80    ..Nati ye  Copper. 
10    .  Natire  Copper. 


Valaaaf 
prod  oat* 

$17,000 

3,000 


85    . .  Native  Copper. .  17,000 

•  •  ^™» 

1,038    ..Natire  Copper..  157,000 

10    ..Gray  Ore  800 


3    ..Ingot  700 

35    ..NatiTe  Copper..       7,500 
fc.. Native  Copper..         100 


357    ..Natire  Copper..     77,100 


5 

8 

5 

10 


.NatiTe  Copper. 
.Native  Copper. 
.Native  Copper. 
.Native  Copper. 


1,350 
3,000 
1,000 
3,500 


780..  1,535)4 $388,900 


IKON   M1HIN0. 

Capital         Toot  of      Vain*  raw    Kfodmotiva    Ifchaads       Tom  Pig       Vafaaof 
Nam*  of  Company.  braaUd.       Iron  Ora.      malarial.         powar.         amployad.       boa,  Ae.       prodoet. 

Kalamaaoo  Company $14,000....  1,890.... $2.303 Water....     10    ....      630 $16,000 

Union  City  Iron  Company 15,000 3,700 7,000.... Water....    85    ....     600....   15,000* 

Total $39,000....  4,590....  $9,363 35     ....  1,330...  .$37,000 

The  present  condition  (February.  1853)  extensive  operations.      Some  eight  or 

of  the  mines,  is  spoken  of  as  hignly  fa-  ten  other  mines  have    recently  been 

Torable.     "  Cliff  mine  continues  to  pro-  opened  on  Lake  Superior,  mostly  with 

duce  masses  of  nearly  pure  copper  of  New- York  capital,  all  of  which  are  very 

from  one  to  eighty  tons.     This  mine  promising."     Before   many  years   are 

pays  a  net  profit  of  about  $18,000  per  passed,  this  region  will  be,  as  regards 

month.    In  the  Hill  Mine  there  are  at  copper  and  iron,  what  California  is  as 

present  two  masses  of  pure  copper,  each  regards  gold. 

exposed  more  than  twenty  feet  in  depth,  Judging  by  the  present,  the  future 
and  are  from  six  to  thirty  inches  thick,  destiny  ot  Michigan  is  ordained  to  be 
Their  length  is  unknown.  In  the  Cop-  prosperous.  The  climate  compels  ac- 
per  Fall  Mine,  there  is  a  vein  two  and  a  tivity  of  mind  and  body ;  nature  has  be- 
naif  feet  wide,  one  large  mass,  and  the  stowed  everything  that  industry  can  re- 
entire  vein  thoroughly  filed  with  the  na-  quire,  and  lying  midway  between  the 
tive  copper.  In  Dana  Mine,  the  ten  Grtat  West  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  pro- 
fathomed  level  produces  small  pieces,  duce  and  merchandise  to  a  vast  extent 
barrel,  and  stamp  ore.  North  Western  must  pass  through  and  round  the  state. 
Mine  is  producing  more  mass  copper  We  conclude  with  the  motto  of  the  re- 
than  it  has  at  any  previous  time,  and  a  public  :  "  Si  quarts  peninsulam  amcenam, 
large  amount  of  barrel  and  stamp  copper,  circumspice." 

Native  Copper  Mine  has  produced  sev-  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 

eral  tons  of   small    mass,  barrel,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  collector  of  the  customs  at 

stamp    copper.    Isle  Royale  Mine,   of  the  port  of  Detroit,   for  the  following 

Portage    Lake,  continues    to    produce  statistics  for  the  year  1852,  which  he 

masses  from  1500  lbs.  downwards.      At  caused  to  be  prepared  at  our  request : 

the  North  West  Mine  they  are  opening  .  ^  is  ln  Mition  ^  m  toni  ^  >tOTW|  Yal||6d 

and  extending  their  work  preparatory  to  at  $6,ooo. 
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Imports  of  goods  into  Detroit  paying  duty $109,976  W 

"                   "            free  of  duty,  chiefly  emigrants'  effects $83,823  09 

Exports  of  domestic  goods $273,417  93 

14         foreign  goods $6,143  15 

Tonnage  from  Canadian  ports,  entered tons. .  77,222.60 

14        to  Canadian  ports,  cleared "   ..  78,451.64 

"        internal  or  coastwise  trade,"  entered u   ..  707,885 .64 

44                               "                     cleared.. "   ..  881tlU50 

Number  of  American  vessels  cleared  to  Canadian  ports 44 

"                    "              entered  from  Canadian  ports 6 

44      foreign  vessels  cleared  to  Canadian  ports .  238 

44                  "            entered  from  Canadian  ports 256 

44      American  vessels  cleared  coastwise 2,119 

44                  4i                 entered  coastwise 2,008 

Tonnage  belonging  to  Ike  District,  mz  : 

Of  steam  vessels,  including  propellers tons..       18,020.06 

44  sail  vessels "    ..       21,242.60 

44  "         under  20  tons,  probably  about *'    . .  500.00 


Total  tons 40,302.30 

Of  sail  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  no  country.    The  aggregate  tonnage  em- 

account  is  kept,  and  the  outstanding  ton-  ployed  on  the  lakes  of  the  United  States 

nage  can  only  be  guessed  at.  is  equal  to  203,041  tons,  of  which  167,- 

The  register  of  outstanding  tonnage  137  tons  is  American,  and  35,904  tons 

of  steam  vessels  exhibits  a  much  larger  British. 

amount  than  is  ^iven  above  ;  but  many  Tho  commerce  of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron, 

of  the  vessels  still  retained  on  the  regis-  Michigan,  Ontario,  Champlain,  and  St 

ter  are  known  to  be  lost  or  out  of  service.  Clair,  is  as  follows : 
The  actual  existing  tonnage  in  service  is 

given  in  the  above  table.  ToUd  Value  °f  ExporU  and  Imports. 

Duties  collected  during  the  year  1852,   J1*16 *Il4,I2m 

Aonnic'no  oUTOIl CHQ»lX 

930,05592.  Michigan S4,»M61 

Lake    trade    of    the  United    States   Ontario w,ui,os) 

(from  Uie  Patent  Office  report,  1850-1—   *}*£$?* l*l£$i 

"Agrieul"  p.  531.)  ^^ 

The    following  table  affords  a  good  Showing  a  total  value  of  $186,484,- 

idea  of  the  magnitude  of  a  portion  of  905.    To  this  must  be  added  the  passes- 

the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States,  gertrade  of  the  Lakes,  valued  at  $1,000,- 

The  aggregate  valuation  of   our  lake  000. 

trade  tor  the  year  1850  (imports  and  ex-  The  aggregate  value  of  the  tonnage  of 

ports)  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  $186,-  Lake  Erie  is  $5,306,085:  of  Lake  Hd- 

484,905;  or  more,  by  $40,000,000,  than  ron,  $75,000;  of  Lake  Michigan,  $561- 

the  whole  foreign  export  trade  of  the  435. 
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[The  great  activity  which  has  lately  been  given  to  the  iron  interests,  and  its  importaat 
results  upon  the  construction  of  our  public  works,  will  recommend  the  following  paper* 
which  we  adopt  from  the  Rail-road  Journal,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  :] 

IRON  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT PROGRESS  OF  GOLD  PRODUCTION— 

LINE    OF    STEAMERS  FROM    VIRGINIA  TO  ANTWERP LAKE   IMPORTS   FOR    1863— COMMERCE 

OF  HAVANA THE  FI8HERIE8 STEAMBOATS  IN    THE    UNITED    STATES— FINANCES    OF  TM1 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  most  important  commercial  move-  Britain.  The  improvement  was  so  tod- 
men t  of  the  day,  is  probably  the  great  den,  so  unexpected,  and  has  been  car* 
and  rapid  advance  in  the  market  value  ried  on  with  so  muck  vigor,  that  conso- 
01  iron  manufactures,  throughout  Great  mere  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  on- 
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prepared  for  the  change,  and  have  in  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must,  look 
many  instances  been  put  to  serious  in-  more  closely  into  our  estimates  of  ex- 
convenience.  It  is  by  no  means  extra-  penditures in  constructing  rail-roads;  and 
ordinary  that  iron,  or  any  other  article,  as  the  cost  of  iron  is  a  very  important 
should  command  remunerating  prices;  item,  it  is  possible  the  increased  and 
but  it  is  strange  that,  during  such  a  de-  increasing  value  of  this  article  may 
mand  as  has  existed  for  years  past,  both  tend  materially  to  check  the  progress 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  prices  of  these  improvements.  Rail-roads, which 
should  remain  so  much  depreciated  now,  have  been  built  within  the  past  four  or 
that  when  the  rail-road  mania  has  par-  five  years,  have  purchased  their  rails  in 
tially  subsided,  the  value  of  the  raw  England,  at  prices  considerably  below 
material  should  become  so  much  en-  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Roads  now 
hanced.  Nearly  all  the  great  rail-roads  in  course  of  construction,  contracts  for 
in  this  country,  in  the  course  of  construe-  ironing  which  have  not  been  made,  will 
tion,  secured  the  bulk  of  rails  required  cost  so  much  more  to  complete,  that  the 
before  the  recent  rise  in  value.  Several  power  of  competition  will  be  very  much 
of   these   companies    could  have    sold  reduced. 

their  contracts  at  handsome  profits.  The      We  annex  an  official  statement,  show 
effect,  therefore,  on  this  side  of  the  At-  ing  the  quantity,  total  value,  cost  per 
lantic,  will  not  be  so  serious  as  it  other-  ton,  &c.,  of  bar  iron,  manufactured  by 
wise  would  have  been.    We  shall  not,  rolling,  imported  into  the  United  States 
however,  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  in  each  of  the  past  eight  years ; — 
disadvantages  arising  from  nigh  priced. 

Importations  of  Bar  Iron,  Manufactured  by  Rolling,  into  the  United  Stale*. 

T«m.  Ton*.  V*k».  Av'ftCort.  Doty.  Duties. 

1844 37,891 $1,065,582 $28 $25 $947,280 

1845 51,188 1,691,748 33 25 1,279,715 

1846 24,108 1,127,418 47 25 602.720 

1847  (5  months) 8,098 434,316 54 25 202.460 

1847  (7  months) 32,085 1,696,173 53 30  p.  c.  508,552 

1848 81,589 3,679,598 45 30     "   ..  1,103,879 

1849 173,457 6,060,068 35 30     "   ..  1,818,020 

1850 247,951 7,397,166 30 30    "   ..  2,319,160 

1851 254,310 7,323,283 29 30     "   . .  2,197,285 

In  putting  down  the  average  cost  per  highly  protected.    It  is  true,  under  the 
ton  in  this  table,  we  have  left  off  the   act  of  1 832  a  steady  but  gradual  reduc- 
cents  and  put  down  the  price  nearest  the  tion  was  going  on  in  the  rate  of  duties; 
fraction.   -The  period  included  in  this  but  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
table  covers  nearly  the  full  operation  of  for  seven  years  had  everything  in  their 
two  tariffs.    In  1841,  when  the  compro-  favor,  so  far  as  an  inflated  paper  cur* 
mise  act  of  1832  had  reached  its  lowest  rency  and  high  duties  were  concerned ; 
point,  the  aggregate  value  of  rolled  iron   notwithstanding  which,  the  quantity  of 
imported  was  $2,1 72,278— averaging  $34  rolled  iron  imported  in  1 839  was  greater, 
per  ton.     In  the  year  1846,  which  closed  and  the  average  price  higher,  than  in 
the  operation  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842,   any  previous  year.     This  shows  how 
the  value  of  rolled  iron  imported  was   much  advantage  to  the  great  consuming 
$1,127,418 — averaging  $47  per  ton.    By   classes  of  the  couutry,  protection  to  this 
going  back  a  little  further  we  can  find  or  any  other  manufacturing  interest  is. 
a  better  illustration  of  the  strength  of  the   It  is  possible  that  twenty  or  thirty  years 
position  we  intend  assuming.    In  1839.   continued  protection  might  build  up  the 
-when  the  compromise  tariff  of  1832  had  iron  or  any  other  interest  so  that  it  could 
been  in  operation  seven  years,  and  the   successfully  compete  with  foreigners ; 
per  cent,  of  duties  had  become  very  but  we  are  not,  or  rather  have  not  been 
much  reduced,  the  value  of  rolled  iron   able    to    do   so.      We    have    such    a 
imported    was    $3,181,180 — averaging   variety  of  interests  to    promote,   such 
$53  per  ton — a  higher  price  than  ruled   an  immense  extent  of  country  to  im- 
at  any  time  during  the  operation  of  the  prove,  so  much    necessity    exists    for 
high  protective  tariff  of  1842.    For  seven   opening  in  the  shortest  time  all  the  arte- 
years  previous  to  1839,  the  iron  manu-   ries    of  trade,  such  a  rapidly  increas- 
facturing  interest  of  the  country  had  been  ing  population  to  protect  and  bind  toge- 
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ther,  such  extremes  to  connect,  such  un-  tage  of  the  limited  supply  from  England, 

bounded,  unlimited   resources  to  deve-  caused  by  the  immense  home  demand 

lop,  that  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  utterly  and  consumption,  and  realized  enormous 

out  of  the  question  to  wait  the   slow  profits.      This  is  undoubtedly  all  right 

movement  of  those  who  require  so  much  and  proper  in  the  way  of  business :  and 

aid  and  support  from  the  government  in  viewed  in  that  light,  not  a  word  of  com- 

the  shape  of  prohibitory  duties.  plaint  can  be  uttered.      But  let  us  look 

Where  would  our  great  rail-road  sys-  at  the  result-.  Protection  at  home,  de- 
tem  have  been  had  we  waited  for  our  mands  abroad  for  consumption  far  in  ad- 
own  manufacturers  to  supply  the  iron  vance  of  the  supply,  with  a  domestic 
at  their  own  prices  ?  And  where  would  demand  greater  than  our  manufacturers 
prices  have  been  had  there  been  such  a  could  mee^  enabled  them  to  realize 
duty  imposed  as  would  have  prohibited  profits  in  a  year  or  two,  sufficient  to  ra- 
the importation  of  a  foreign  article?  turn  the  full  capital  employed.  The  nit 
The  first  would  not  have  been  developed  was  all  sunshine.  Had  there  been  no 
to  one  quarter  the  extent  it  is  at  this  protection  under  the  tariff  their  profits 
moment ;  prices  for  the  iron  would  have  would  have  still  been  very  great  There 
ruled  so  high  that  it  would  have  requir-  was  a  harvest  ready  to  be  gathered,  and 
ed.  at  least  fitly  per  cent,  more  capital  to  the  iron  manufacturers  gathered  it  In 
have  built  the  roads.  By  checking  the  the  course  of  time,  the  rail-road  mania 
extension  of  rail-roads,  andrthereby  pre-  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
venting  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  exploded.  Thousands  engaged  in  that 
commerce,  the  progress  of  the  country  speculation  were  ruined.  The  extensire 
would  have  been  materially  retarded,  iron  manufacturing  establishments  cre- 
and  all  the  most  important  interests  of  ated  by  the  demand  for  iron  rails,  be- 
the  masses  sacrificed — and  for  what  ?  came  idle,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  is 
pockets  of  comparatively  a  limited  num-  them  became  unproduct  i  ve.  For  a  time, 
ber  of  iron  manufacturers  faster  than  all  was  chaos  and  confusion.  The  ex- 
smaller  profits  would.  The  manufac-  citement  had  been  so  intense  and  ex- 
luring  interest  of  this  country,  generally,  tended,  so  many  had  become  so  deeply 
is  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  involved,  that  the  effect  was  almost  oni- 
the  only  true  policy  for  the  government  versal  and  disastrous.  A  long  period  of 
to  pursue  is  to  sacrifice  every  other  in-  stagnation  followed.  Many  of  the  iron 
terest  for  that.  manufacturing  establishments  continued 

Within  the  past  four  years  we  have  paid  operations,  upon  a  more  limited  teak, 
$24,461,115  to  foreigners,  for  rolled  iron,  and  prices  of  iron  became  red  need  to 
We  will  admit  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  lowest  points.  The  demand  almost 
this  aggregate  has  been  in  rail-road  iron,  entirely  ceased,  and  nothing  but  the  De- 
imported  for  roads  constructed  within  cessity  of  keeping  in  motion,  to  malt 
that  period.  This  iron  has  been  pur-  the  sacrifice  as  light  as  possible,  kejft 
chased  at  prices  varying  from  twenty-  any  of  them  going.  The  effect  of  tlw 
nine  to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton,  and  a  was  to  place  prices  on  the  other  side  aft 
good  part  of  it  has  been  paid  for  in  rail-  such  low  points,  that  manufacturers  on 
road  bonds  and  other  firskclass  securi-  this  side  were  compelled  to  abandon  all 
ties.  Previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  competition,  and  close  up  their  works, 
tariff  in  1846,  our  rail-road  companies  How  long  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
were  paying  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  land  would  have  been  able  to  continue 
per  ton  for  rail-road  iron,  both  at  home  this  ruinous  course,  is  a  question  we  cal- 
ami abroad;  and  at  that  time  the  rail-  not  answer;  but  fortunately  the  rail-road 
road  movement  in  the  United  States  mania  seized  hold  of  our  people,  and  the 
was  very  moderate  compared  with  what  demand  for  rails  rapidly  increased, 
it  has  been  since.  At  that  time  the  Since  1847,  the  construction  of  rail- 
rail-road  mania  in  Great  Britain  and  roads  in  the  United  States  has  exceed- 
throughout  Europe  was  at  its  height,  and  ed  all  previously  completed.  While  this 
trie  market  prices  for  iron  had  reached  interest  was  languishing  in  England,  it 

rm.ry«f  ?  P0"1^  This  enabl«d  ou*  was  moving  on  with  rapid  strides  in  this 
mai,uia  ,t^reis  to  extort  immense  rates  country.  This  was  fortunate  tor  foreign 
irum  companies  then  constructing  roads   iron  manufacturers.     It  enabled  them  to 

renmnBr2J?«a  °-  turnijJS  out  iron  at  fair  work  at  least  without  loss,  and  the  com- 
rwnunerating  prices,  they  took  advan-  petition   was  so  greater  rather,  the 
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•ouroes  of  supply  so  numerous  that  prices  few  months,  numerous  side  lines  from 
hare,  until  very  recently^  continued  main-trunk  rail-roads  have  been  con tem- 
much  reduced.  But  for  this  we  should  plated,  and  all  the  indications  are  in  fa- 
not  have  made  so  much  progress  in  our  vor  of  the  creation  of  many  new  and  ex- 
internal  improvements.  This  favorable  tensive  companies.  In  this  country  the 
state  of  things  has  continued  until  lately,  consumption  of  iron  is  steadily  and  rap- 
Within  the  past  six  months  there  has  idly  increasing.  Our  iron  manufactur- 
been  a  re-action  in  the  iron  market,  and  ers  are  by  no  means  idle.  Within  the 
a  very  rapid  rise  has  been  realized,  past  year  or  two,  since  any  important 
This,  has  been  produced  by  a  variety  of  modification  of  the  tariff  in  favor  of  pro- 
causes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  tection  has  been  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
the  active  demand  for  iron  for  the  con-  tion,  the  iron  manufacturing  interest  has 
struction  of  vessels.  It  is  intimated  that  been  gradually  recovering  from  its  pros- 
there  are  at  least  sixty  iron  steamers  tration.  The  recent  improvement  in 
building  in  Scotland,  and  about  fifty  in  prices  for  the  raw  material  will  be  of 
England.  Independent  of  the  demand  immense  advantage  to  those  engaged, 
for  consumption  in  this  way,  the  rail-  The  annexed  comparative  statement 
road  movements  recently  made  in  Great  shows  the  advance  in  market  value  dor- 
Britain  are  calculated  to  strengthen  the  ing  the  past  six  months : 
current  rates  for  iron.    Within  the  past 

QuolationM  for  Iron  in  ike  New-  York  Market. 

, 1861, ,  , IttS. » 

July  I,  October  16,  Jauaary  a, 

per  ton.  par  in.  per  toft. 

Pig,  English  and  Scotch $19  a  19  75 $26  —  a  27 $30  a  31 

Bar,  English  refined 46  a  46  50 46  50  a  47....    68  a  70 

Bar,  English  common 37  a  37  50....   44  50  a  46 65  a  68 

This  is  enough  for  the  present.  As  that  the  remotest  corners  of  the  universe 
the  season  advances,  and  the  different  have  been  opened,  and  the  shrill  whit- 
projects  we  have  alluded  to  become  ma-  tie  of  the  locomotive,  the  splashing  of 
tured,  the  demand  will  increase,  and,  as  steamships,  the  white  sails  of  our  clip 
a  matter  of  course,  prices  experience  a  per-ships.  have  been  heard  and  seen  in 
much  greater  improvement,  in  the  face  places  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  ai- 
of  this  favorable,  and,  to  the  iron  manu-  most  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization, 
facturer,  encouraging  state  of  tilings,  with  In  the  extension  of  commerce ;  in  addi- 
what  grace  and  justice  can  the  cry  for  tions  to  the  commercial  marine  of  all  the 
more  protection  be  kept  up  ?  The  rise  great  maritime  nations ;  in  the  increase 
in  prices  on  the  other  side  is  equal  to  an  and  distribution  of  populations ;  in  the 
additional  duty  of  full  one  hundred  per  contraction  of  space  by  rapidity  of  corn- 
cent.  What  more  can  be  desired?  The  munication — in  fact,  in  everything  cal- 
answer  may  be,  that  this  enhancement  culated  to  augment  wealth,  strengthen 
of  prices  is  not  permanent— that  it  can-  prosperity,  extend  civilization,  and  to 
not  be  depended  on — and  it  would  there-  build  up  a  magnificent  system  of  com- 
fore  be  dangerous  to  embark  capital  in  mercial  intercourse,  which  will  open 
establishing  iron  manufactories  upon  every  port  and  remove  absurd  restric- 
such  a  basis ;  that  the  only  guarantee  is  tions^  more  progress  has  been  made 
in  a  high  tariff,  Ac.,  &c.  This  is  all  very  within  the  past  five  years  than  in  any 
well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  a  very  previous  century.  1  he  impetus  all  this 
contracted  view  to  take  of  the  matter.  has  given  to  the  consumption,  particu- 

The  world  is  all  alive  with  enterprise,  larly  of  iron  manufactures,  is  the  direct 

The  production  of  gold  in  California  and  cause  of  the  favorable  change  in  prices 

Australia  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  we  have  recorded  above.    The  demand 

industry,  and  opened  so  many  new  chan-  has  overtaken  the  supply,  and  it  will, 

nels  for  commerce,  tint  a  legitimate  de-  without  doubt,  soon  outstnp  it.    We  look 

mand  has  sprung  up  for  all  the  staple  for  a  much  greater  appreciation  in  this 

articles  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  article,  and  anticipate  increased  activity 
far  beyond  anythingever  before  realized*  among  manufacturers    throughout  the 

in  the  history  of  the  world.     The  pro-  United  States.    It  is  a  long  lane  that 

gross  of  improvement  has  been  so  rapid  has  no  turn. 

VOL.  ZIT.  6 
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We  take  the  following  paper  upon  the  large  amount*.    The  leading  points  for 

S)ld  productions  of  the  world  from  the  these  accumulations  were  the  banks  oft* 

conomist,  edited  by  Mr.  Ketlell : —  New- York,  of  London,  and  of  Paris.  Gnv 

When  the  gold  discoveries  were  made,  dually  these  growing  reserves  have  pro- 

and  confirmed  by  the  actual  receipt  in  moted  speculations  and  stimulated  rising 

London    and  New-York,  of   unwonted  prices;    a  natural  result  of  which  is  a 

quantities  of  bullion  from  the  distant  flowing  of  other  products  towards  thoss 

regions  of  the  earth,  a  rise  in  prices  and  points  where  they  command  the  mod 

a  disturbance  of  the  relative  value  to  all  gold,  causing  thereby  currents  of  gold 

productions,  which  gold  for  so  long  ape-  to  set  from  the  points  of  accumulate 

riod  had  sustained,  was  at  once  consi-  outward  towards  those  remote  regions 

dered  as  certain ;  and  most  great  finan-  where  raw  products  are  produced.    This 

cial  agents  throughout  the  world,  pre-  is  the  natural  mode  by  which  the  new 

pared  for  that  expected   change  in  a  supplies  of  gold  will  become  distributed 

manner  so   hasty  as  to  accelerate  the  throughout  the  world  into  all  the  chat- 

operation :  that  is  to  say,  gold  was  avoid-  nels  of  circulation, 
ed,  and  all  other  productions,  including       The  following  table  shows  the  amoanti 

silver,  sought  in  exchange  for  it    Silver  of  specie  in  the  banks  of  the  three  greol 

was  the  first  to  rise,  but  it  soon  subsided  commercial  and  financial  centres  atdit 

to  its  ordinary  relative  price,  and  gold  ferent  periods : — 
accumulated  at  the  great  reservoirs  in 

Quantity  of  Specie,  expressed  in  Dollar*,  in  tie  Bank*  of  New-York,  London,  emd  Perm. 


Banks  of 
N«w.York. 


ik  of 


B*ak«f 


TeteUlkvM 


December,  1848 $5.860,424. . 

1849 9,969.750.. 

1850 11,002,800.. 

Mirch,         1851 

June,  1851 7,985,954.. 


«« 


<« 


$46,688,339.. 

83.848.000.. 

93,003,470 . . 
104.106,104.. 
107,714,800.. 
121,340,220.. 
106,635.406.. 


Septe  mber,  1 851 6,032,463 . . 

December,  1861 7,364.439 . . 

March,         1852 9,716,070..  114,147,046.. 

June,            1852 12,156,116..  109,861,488.. 

September,  1852 8,702,91 1 . .  102  926.233 . . 

December,  1852 10,342,450 . .  96.082,1 17 . . 

Jan'y  13,     1853 12,000,000 . .  90,455,766 . . 


$73,143,717. 

81,984,000. 

7M»4,216. 

65354,215. 

66,844,216. 

71,776,380. 

83,738,868 . 

93,648,480. 
106,714,262. 
105,672,346. 
104.196,792. 

91,912,833. 


$195,569,486. 
175.801,660. 
177,330,486. 

182,544,968! 
199.149.003. 
196,738,713. 
217,511,596. 
228,731,866. 
217,301.489. 
210.621.359. 
194,368,699. 


S 

3* 
S 
S 
.9 
S 

St 

4 
1 

1 

S 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  accu-  and  increased  consumption  of  almost  iH 

mutation  went   on   step  by  step  until  raw  produce,  and  increased  dispooitioo 

midsummer    of    1852,    or    about    four  to  export  capital  from  the  great  centra 

months  subsequent  to  the  reduction  of  to  those  places  where  with  safety  it  cosH 

interest  to  the  lowest  point,  2  per  cent.,  be  employed  to  better  profit. 

by  the  Bank  of  England.    This  accu mu-  The  following  is  a  table  of  correal 

lation  was  accompanied  by  rising  prices  prices  in  London  at  different  dates:— 


Price*  of  certain  Commodate*  in  London. 


rah.lt. 

£  §.  d\ 

Ashes.  United  States  Pota ewt....  1    4  0 

Cocoa,  Para ewt —  16  0 

Coffee,  Jamaica t    S  0 

Brazil 1  IS  6 

Cuba 1    t  0 


«« 
«« 


Dm.  4. 

jC  #.  «L 

1    7    • 
1  14 
t    6 
1  15 
S    • 


Cotton,  New-Orleans  Fair lbs 0 

Pninea t 

Raisins,  Muscatel 0    S 

Hemp,  Si.  P 1  10 

Hides,  D,  dry 0    0 

lodigo,  Bengal Iba 0    S 

Iron,  British ban....  5    S   0 

••    Plg.Walea m...  I  17    0 

Lead.  Pig.  Engliah IS    6    0 

Tin,  block*,  English 4    0    0 

Oil,  Sperm 81    0    0 

M  10    0 

tl    t   t 


0  ft* 0    • 

1  6    0    8 

0    0    S 

6  .... 
SJi.... 
6     .... 


£  «.  d. 
I  7  0 
I  14   0 

too 

I  IS  0 
ISO 
t  0  OH 
•    I  10 
t    S   f 


0  .... 

0    

0  .... 

0  .... 
•34.... 

t  .... 

0  .... 

1  M  HI    I  10  f 

•  04    004 

•  40    049 

•  •    •    10   0   0 

•  70     000 

0   0    0    tt    0  0 

4  M    0    S   7  • 

■   0    •    OS   0  0 

mm  •  aw  • 

too  si  •  • 
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P«fc.  *.  Dm.  4.  Jaa,  «t. 

£  §.  d.  £  $  d.                £  $.  d. 

Batter 3  IS  0    4    0  0  4  10  0 

Beef,  United  State* Sift  0    6    0  0  6    1  0 

Rice,  East  India 0    8  0    0  10  0  0    9  0 

Silk,  China  lba....  0  14  6     0  10  0  0  10  0 

Pepper,  Black 0    0  3fe 0    0  3)0 0    0  3Jf 

Rum,  Jamaica 0    S  S     0    S  0  0    S  8 

Tallow,  S.  P. lift  0    S    7  0  S    ft  ft 

Tea,  Conjoo 0    0  7     0    0  93* 0    0  I03tf 

Timber, Riga Sift  0     8  10  0  3  10  0 

Ptne,  Red,  Canada S    ft  0    3  10  0  3  10  0 

Tobacco,  Kentocay 0    0  33f 0    0  3  0    0  3 

Turpentine,  Spirit* 118  0    S    9  0  SIS  8 

•     Wool,  Pteece pack. ...IS    0  0     18    0  0  17  10  0 

NOW  it  result*  that  the    high   prices    J«  England,  from  Australia $91 ,475,733 

SMSed  by  accumulations  of  golS  at  finan-    ^  United  Statca,  from  California  33,094,180 

rial  centres,  stimulated  the  production  of     Total $4ftt409t»is 

ill  other  articles,  and  put  them  in  motion 

©wards  those  common  centres ;  hence  0f  tne  quantity  received  in  the  United 
be  rise  in  freight*  and  great  activity  States  about  $7,000,000  went  to  England, 
a  transportation  everywhere  manifest,  and  has  thence,  in  discharge  of  the  large 
Flse  result  of  this  would  necessarily  be  a  quantities  of  poods  purchased  and  con- 
liminofgold  from  those  centres  in  a  more  »umed  by  Eugiancl.  been  distributed 
mpid  ratio  than  ever  before.  Because  throughout  the  world.  As  £old  has  be- 
ef gold,  by  raising  prices,  put  in  motion  coine  comparatively  cheap  in  England, 
IWMy  branch  of  production,  so  all  these  an."  *eft  il  for  olner  countries,  its  export 
tranches  once  in  motion  would  react  thither  from  the  United  States  has  gra- 
ipon  the  gold  with  redoubled  force,  or  dually  fallen  off.  The  reason  of  this 
a  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  all  other  appears  to  be  that  the  inflation  which 
niieles  to  gold.  Thus  the«receipts  of  causes  gold  to  leave  England  and  Wes- 
raid  in  Great  Britain,  by  a  recent  report,  ****  Europe,  not  onl  v  checks  exports  to 
rare  for  the  last  six  months  of  1852,  «"•  country,  but  induces  continued  ex- 
6111,146,000,  say  $50,000,000.  At  the  ports  of  those  articles  of  produce,  for 
Jnited  States  Mint  they  were  $30,000,-  which  they  are  our  best  customers;  that 
100,  and  the  reduction  in  the  banks  as  is  to  ^Yi  although  there  has  been  infla- 
ibove  is  $34,000,000,  making  together  lion  her«  »*  has  been  greater  there. 
1114,000,000,  from  which  should  be  de-  The  efflux  of  gold  from  Paris  has  been 
lucted  the  quantity  sent  from  the  United  larger  than  from  England,  reaching 
Slates  to  Great  Britain  in  that  time,  $24,000,000  since  last  June  ;  if  we  look 
17.000,000.  and  there  remains  $107,000,-  at  the  table  of  discounts  by  the  French 
100,  which  has  gone,  whither  ?  The  Bank,  we  shall  observe  how  much  more 
wppl'ie*  of  gold  in  Great  Britain  and  in  rapid  has  been  paper  expansion,  foment- 
he  United  States  were,  for  the  last  six  ing those  immense  speculations  of  which 
months  of  1852,  as  follows :—  Paris  has  been  the  theatre. 

Discounts  by  the  Bank  of  France. 

fUot  to  Parla  Trial  Ptawaah. 

At  Paris.  fraat  Branch**.  Bmneaas.  Frana*. 

September  10 56^15,833 9eVft40,909 103.7IS.672 188,779,487 

October       14 65,505,683 31,080,678 114.448.836  914,199,197 

November  11 7S.9IS.883 41.4S9.I73 130,572,590  944,914,633 

December     9 99,849,778 41,473,669 139,837,896 974,180,064 

January      13 95,893,834 61,090,689 139,978,687 316^93,383 

These  are  startling  figures,  showing  Great  as  has  been  the  influx  of  gold 

Hi  inflation  of  90  per  cent,  or  $8,00  ',000  iuto  England  to  produce  that  expansion  of 

■nee  September.  The  New- York  banks  prices,  the  efflux  is  now  greater,  and  in- 

nthe  same  time  increased  their  dis-  asmuch  as  that  means  are  now  beinjg 

soants  $3,000,000,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng-  taken  to  reduce  the  currency  there,  it 

land  its  commercial  paper  £1,300.000,  follows  that  similar  means  must  take 

By  $5,100,000.     As  rapid  as  is  the  in-  place  promptly  here,  or  disaster  follow. 

Oation  in  Pari*,  it  has  been  greater  in  In  raising  its  rate  of  interest  to  three 

Ike    provinces.      The    inflation    there  per  cent.,  the  bank  had  in  view  the  fact 

Hi  protected   New- York,  bat  the  re-  that  its  line  of  discounts  is  $15,000,000 

rtrse  should  be  guarded  against.  higher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year; 
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that  the  discounts  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
Jan.  13,  were  f. 3 16,000,000,  being  an 
increase  of  f.42,000,000  on  the  month; 
and  that  to  check  the  flow  of  gold  out- 
wardly, a  great  curtailment  in  these 
items  must  take  place.  The  first  effort 
of  the  screw  was  the  fall  of  pig  iron 
from  80s.  to  60s.  or  25  per  cent  Now, 
simultaneously  with  the  expansion  in 
those  two  banks,  the  institutions  of  New- 
York  raised  their  loans  from  sixty-four 
to  eighty-five  millions,  and  this  enor- 
mous expansion  here  was  sustained  only 
by  the  expansion  there.  Hence  when 
tte  London  Bank  increases  its  rate  of 


discount  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
and  all  the  discount  houses  give  notice 
that  1%£2  per  cent,  will  be  the  rate 
hereafter  "  at  call,77  it  is  quite  time  for 
the  banks  here  to  "snug  snip." 

The  efflux  of  gold  is  no  doubt  but  tem- 
porary, the  mere  effect  of  going  a  little 
too  fast,  whereby  a  slight  re-aetiua  is 
given  to  the  progressive  depreciation  of 
gold  as  compared  with  other  commodities. 
The  impulse  caused  the  gold  to  distribute 
itself  over  the  continent  a  little  faster 
than  the  mines  prod  need  it*  great  as  that 
production  was. 


PACTS  ARD    COlfaiDIBATIONS  WHICH  BICOMMKKD  TM1  BSTABLISHMBRT  ©T  A  LtWX  OP 

BITWIKN  VIBQ1NI4  AMD  ANTWIBF. 


Agricultural  Productions  of  Virginia  as  per  Cengmt  of  1851. 

..    Tata*. 


Wheat bueh 14,510,990... 


Indian  Corn " 

Flax-seed  "    . 

Tobacco lbe.  . 

Butter "     . 

Wool  "    . 

Maple  Sugar "     . 

Cheese "    . 

Say ton*  . 
amp,  dew-rotted "    , 

Do.    water-rotted " 

Cotton bales,  400  Iba.  each. 

Wine gallons 

Live  stock . 


.33,538,561. 

53,833.... 
. .  06,51 6,409 .... 
..11 ,196,785. ... 

•  •       XfOOTlflRHr  •  •  •  • 

..  1,933,005.... 

434,650.... 

..      370,117.... 

.  •  •  •  tfafO*  •  •  • 

I  |JWt  •  •  • 

3,76? . ... 

.  .  V|«^V«  •  •  • 


at 

44 


4* 

14 


4( 
14 


«4 


44 


fl 


1 


00  . 

50  . 

10  . 

6  . 

16S 
30 

6  . 
8 

16  00  . 
6000 

100  00  . 

J060  . 

1  00  . 


44 
44 

•4 
44 
44 
44 
41 
4* 
44 
44 
44 


..IM^lUBftt 

. .  17,76M6I  II 

. ..         SeyBsf  m 

...    3.M0JSISI 


73,4m* 
34,70* 


30I,flMft 
1I4JMII 

sxeww 


Home  manufacturee — -...  .... 

Cord  wood,  Oysters,  Piah,  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Garden  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
and  Melons,  estimated  at  not  leas  than 


a*0SMNIt 


Amounting  tn  the  aggregate  to SjSS^MOJH  If 


The  average  difference  in  the  market 
raJue  of  these  productions  between  Vir- 
ginia and  New-York  is,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, 10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
To  that  extent^  therefore,  Virginia  sus- 
tains a  loss  upon  that  portion  of  them 
which  is  consumed  without  her  own 
limits,  whether  by  her  sister  states  or 
exported  abroad.  This  may  be  safely 
estimated  as  follows,  viz: 

Of  wheat,  one-half  the  quantity  rais- 
ed, Talue $7,356,473  00 

Of  Indian  corn,  one-fourth 4,443,393  75 

Of  tobacco,  two-thirds 9^600,650  68 

Of  cord-wood,  oysters,  Ac,  eke,  one- 
half. fjJOSUMN)  00 


A  iiMuntbrougtat  forward...  $lf69M#fl 
port  trade  are  now  made  to  meat, 
and  where  the  great  mass  of  oar 
commercial  payments  an  made,  hi 
thereby  enabled,  through  her  ex- 
changee, to  exert  a  controlling  In- 
fluence over  our  financial  laureate, 
which  keeps  down  prices  here,  and 
raises  them  correspondingly  there. 
Six  per  cent,  estimated  upon  the 
ralue  of  our  remaining  produc- 
tions not  embraced  above,  vis.: 
•60,861,457  43,  shows  a  farther 
loss  of 4,161X1 » 


Which,  added  to  the  foregoing,  exhi- 
bits an  annual  lose  sustained  ay 
our  citixens  from  thin  cause  atom*. 


t*r*Mn» 


ftese  articles  alone  amount  to $16,861,457  43 


Which,  at  10  per  cent.,  gfrea  a  loss  of  $1, 
II  ts  estimated  that  about  (bur-tenths 
of  the  difference  in  value  above 
mentioned  arises  from  freight  and 
incidental  charges.     Deduct  that 
proportion,  and  a  depreciation  of 
.6  per  cent,  still  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for.    This  is  readily,  and 
'  It  la  believed  correctly  done,  by  the 
ftet   that  New -York,  being  the 
paint  at  which  oar  export  and  tan- 


These  estimates,  founded  upon  the  fete 
census  returns  and  such  other  reuablo in- 
formation as  could  be  obtained,  an  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  accurate  far  aD 
066,145  74  practical  purposes,  and  to  tall  Mow 
rather  than  exceed  the  actual  lost  vbjefe 
a  more  rigid  statistical  analysts  woskt 
exhibit. 

For  want  of  any  certain  data  by  whies 
to  ascertain  it,  we  can  only  approximati 
the  amount  of  loss  sustained  upon  ths 
domestic  consumption  of  articles  oroagut 
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into  this  state  from  elsewhere.  It  is  senate  by  the  select  committee,  and  its 
believed  that  of  such  articles  we  con-  ultimate  effect  in  opening  and  promoting 
same  an  amount  in  value  fully  equal  to  our  direct  trade,  have  applied  to  Con- 
that  arising  from  the  sale  of  our  own  pro-  gress  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  line 
tractions,  viz:  $16,861,457  43.  Upon  of  steamers  between  that  city  and  some 
that  amount  the  controlling  influence  of  port  in  Belgium.  Not  content  with  the 
New-York  before  mentioned  equally  monopoly  of  nearly  all  the  existing  lines 
operates,  and  consequently  produces  the  of  our  foreign  commerce,  that  grasping 
fame  depreciating  effect  city  seeks  with  eager  haste  to  pounce 

upon  and  appropriate  to  her  own  ex- 

W^TJMErlM  tS£'S  *ijm,us  74  <*»i «  benefit,  or  to  brcak  down  by 

Tm  which  may  be  added  for  profit*  to  opposition,  every  new  line  sought  out 

the  Northern  factors,  and  inci-  and    suggested   by   the    enterprise    of 

deatal  charge*,  at  least  IS  per  cent.  AU          ^^                 J                        r 

1,023,174  69  others.                                        » 


mm  •.!     .v     v^,  ,             ^  For  want  of  the  necessary  statistics, 

fsakJnf  the  whole  loss  upon  domes-  .,.                .,     ,       .            ,    J    ..          4,  ' 

tic  cSneampdoB. V. 3,709,420  63  nothing  is  said  about  our  loss  upon  the 

Add  to  this  amoant  or  lose  upon  pro-  value  of  the  mineral  productions  of  Vir- 

doetiona,  a.  aooTe 5,840,517  »  ginia,  which,  it  is  believed,  amounts  to 

And  it  exhibits  an  aggregate  annual  several  millions  more. 

)mmo( 99,559,037  7«  wm  Virginia  continue  to  remain  pas- 

If  the  foregoing  estimates  are  correct,  ™e>  and  Tesi  "**«*  ™*  ^F  T** 

they  show  cfearly  why  it  is  that  the  Vir-  ""■J™  c°une  of  *?r  trade>  ™ut  "J 

gink  merchants  cannot,  except  to  a  very  effort  *  chan*e  aad  imProv,e  li '  ,  <?«* 

UmitmA  «*nnf     ;™™,3    ^:™fi.r    f~Z  M  are  ner  resources,  can  she  sustain  so 

*££?  till  If  fh«y iwh  heavy a drain  as  from ^  to  twelve 

abroad.    The  merchant  of  the  North  ^        f  du       depreciation  in  the 

enjoys  an  advantage  over  ours  of  at  least  •        *  H    «««»••  uc^^vi-wwu    M   w« 

12  pSr  cent,  additional  profit  (6  per  cent  va,ue  of  ^^U^F^*?T±2 

XS^KS^TS^  thereat  lines  of  internal  implement 

£the  imprf  dealer  up.n  thesis  SKSt*^^ 

goods     this  gives  to  him  an  absolute  ^        h  h     ^rd 

control    over    that    entire    branch    of  "  e"  „    ,               ,. 

trade.  The  bill  above  mentioned  proposes  to 

The  great  benefits  resulting  to  the  stop  that  drain  without  either  charge  or 

northern  merchants    from  our  present  risk  t0  tne  commonwealth  or  her  citi- 

commeroial  vassalage    is  fully  appre-  zens-    wiu*  8ne  not  avau*  herself"  of  the 

eiated  by  them,  an3  hence  their  con-  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  accomplish 

stant  and  vigilant  efforts  to  retain   it.  an  obJecfc  »°  imperiously  demanded  by 

No  sooner  had  Virginia  begun  to  move  the  best  interests  of  her  citizens  1  Before 

in  this  matter  by  the  call  of  a  convention  another  so  favorable  can  ever  be  pre- 

at  Old  Point>  for  the  purpose  of  con-  «ented  for  her  acceptance,  New- York 

•idering  the  best  means  of  promoting  our  will  have  stepped  in,  preoccupied  the 

own  direct  foreign  commerce,  than  did  !me»  and  secured  to  herself  forever  all 

those    merchants  commence  the  con-  its  benefits. 

struction  of  five  first-class  steamers  to  At  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of  the 

ply  between  their  port  and  ours.    This  mails  of  continental  Europe  pass  through 

eould  only  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  England  and  on  to  New- York.     The 

achievement  of  our  commercial  inde-  direction  of  trade  ever  follows  the  line  of 

pendence,  and  secure  to  themselves  the  postal    communication,   and    for    that 

continued  enjoyment  of  their  present  reason  mainly  is  it  that  the  trade  be- 

monopoly.  tween  this  country  and  Europe    now 

But  this  is  not  all.    Within  the   last  centres  at  New-York.      Let    a    direct 

two  weeks,  citizens  of  New- York,   no  communication  by  steamers  be  estab- 

doubt  stimulated   by  the  apprehension  lished  between  Norfolk  and   Antwerp, 

of  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  establishing  and  we  shall  at  once  secure  the  whole 

•  line  of  steamers  between  the  waters  of  of  that  portion  of  the  continental  mails 

Virginia  and  Antwerp,  reported  to  the  which  come  through  Belgium,  embrac- 
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ing  a  population  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred millions,  and  sweeping  oyer  a  ter- 
ritory containing  some  of  the  finest 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts 
in  Europe.  And  besides,  in  a  short  time 
we  shall  obtain  a  good  share  of  the 
residue,  for  the  following  reasons:  1st. 
The  inward  voyage  from  Liverpool  to 
Norfolk  is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  hours 
shorter  than  it  is  to  New-York.  One 
day  will  be  thus  saved.  2d.  Another 
day  will  be  saved  in  escaping  the  deten- 
tion incident  to  the  transit  through  Eng- 
land. The  saving  of  two  days  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  at  an  era 
when  time  enters  so  largely  into  the 
computation  of  all  business  operations, 
would  of  itself  be  controlling.  But  when 
we  add  to  this,  3dly,  the  further  saving 
of  the  onerous  charges  now  imposed  by 
England  upon  the  transit  postage  through 
that  kingdom;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  Virginia  and  Antwerp  line  will 
in  a  few  years  after  its  establishment 
transport  the  largest  portion  of  the  mails 
between  IJurope  and  this  country. 
When  this  is  done,  trade  will  neces- 
sarily follow,  and  the  great  seaport  of 
Virginia,  being  the  centre  of  commercial 
intelligence,  must  become  also  the  cen- 
tre of  commerce  itself.  No  longer  de- 
pendent upon  New-York,  Virginia  will 
then  be  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  of 
exchange  and  other  commercial  profits, 
instead  of  paying  them  to  others,  as  she 
now  (Joes  to  the  amount  of  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Lake  Imports  for  1852. — The  fol- 
lowing table,  says  the  Buffalo  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  will  show  the  imports  at 
that  port  by  the  lake  for  the  season  of 
1852.  and  also,  for  the  seasons  of  1850 
and  1851.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has 
been  a  handsome  increase  of  roost  ar- 
ticles, some  being  nearly,  or  quite  double 
former  seasons.  The  value  of  im- 
ports this  season  over  last  exceeds 
$13,000,000. 

I860.  1851.  18H. 

5°^ bW>-  1,006  183..  1,861,301..  1,999,418 

E01* 40,004..  33,361..  60,669 

£•[•• 81,301..  70,570..  76,679 

™*\r 80,713. .  65,238. .  79,306 

Cora  Meal 9,990..  8,287..  5,099 

g,eed   11,830..  11,146..  31559 

£*?g 5,614. .  12,818. .  7,686 

£•* »,W4  .  6.367..  6,814 

rJilK*--, *»°45..  6,718..  7,577 

Cranberrie.  .                   918..  1,509..  IJ76 

$ft!£          ■«*».  .    17,339. .  13.721 . .  14  588 

Sj1' bn,h    JffM61"  4,260,004..  5,449778 

°m 2,581,149..  6,080,330..  5,116,746 


isn. 

Oats 940,468..  1,149,783.. 

Rye 48..        19.435.. 

Barley 3,387..      166,186.. 

Bauer lbs.  6,364,708..  8444.877.. 

Lead 3,936,500..  4,961,240.. 

Tallow 1,943,600..      788,100.. 

Bacon 7,396.604..  6,541,400.. 

Wool bales.       41,604..       61,883.. 

Hemp 1,066..         3,139.. 

Cotton 478..  310.. 

Flax 113..  174.. 

Broom  Corn 7,840..         5,408.. 

Leather.  ...rolls.         7,794..         8,698. 

Hides No.       73,348..       40,866.. 

Copper.   ...tons.  44..  665.. 

Iron... 3.038..         8,448. 

Coal 11,436..        17,381- 

Lead pics         18,108..        86,983. 

Tobacco  . . .  hhds .  484 . .  1 ,707 . 

Lumber feet. 47.416,744.  .84.068.469. 

Staves No.  18,658,890. .  10,696,006. 

Lire  Hog* . .        97,697. 

Sheep ..        18,906. 

Cattle.  e\594. 

Horses . .  3,761 . 

Buffalo  Robes. bales . .  *VMf . 


l^fcJISl 

1 11371 

497,913 

3£89J917 

7,164.171 

],tOt.M 

8,79ftJ* 

45,178 

*S 

781 
5.481 

14» 

94.49 

431 

4,941 
34JBH 
3IJW 

M» 


1MIM14* 

.     HUB 

ls\4» 

15.9*1 

IfiQ 


Commerce  of  Havana. — The  Diario 
de  la  Marina,  of  the  1st  inst ,  contain* 
full  tabular  statements  of  the  commerce 
of  Havana  for  the  year  1852.  and,  alio, 
comparative  statements  for  several  pre- 
ceding years.  The  products  of  the 
island  registered  for  exportation  at 
Havana,  for  twelve  years,  are  as  follows: 


Teat. 


Sugar. 
Bis. 


CnAt. 


1848 688.747. 

1841 849.018. 

1840 704.777. 

1849    666,463. 

1848 686,083. 

1847 661,766. 

1846 414,900. 

1844 867t494. 

1844 434,488. 

1843 461,307. 

1843 487,947. 

1841 346,890. 


..  148,496. 

..  140,843 

..  170.908. 

..  409,044. 

..  138,178. 

...  346,390 

...  886,946. 

..  170,466 

..  479,348. 

..  778,043. 
..1,081,468. 

..  748,470. 


.39.41* 
44.439 

.88,614 
84,413 

.35,934 


.8,183 

um 

.1,787 


j  1 64 . . .  - 1,1 
96,679    ..  1,69 


.30,074 
.88318 
.35,711 


•42 


sw#  « ^aWP  »  -  »  *  •stWsJ 

43,909..  ..Um 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  weft 
registered  during  the  twelve  yean, 
1,91 1,340  M  cigars,  and  27,113,473  ft* 
of  tobacco— for  1852,  175,559  M  of  tt* 
former,  and  3,172,577  lbs.  of  the  lit- 
ter. 

Of  the  exports  for  1 852,  the  Units* 
States  took  196,485  boxes  of  not, 
66,548  arrobas  of  coffee,  36,712  him 
molasses,  143  tierces  honey,  345  arrobt* 
of  was,  391  pipes  rum,  731,125  M  cigirJ* 
and  841,160  lbs.  tobacco. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  for  1851 
and  1852  were  as  follows : 


1841,  entered 
1848,       •• 
1841,  cleared 
1848, 


it 


1,934 
1,748 
1,M4 
1,789 


Teasels,  of  these 
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The  Fisheries. — We  give  below  some  able  forthcoming  work  of  Hon.  Lorenzo 
interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  fish-  Sabine,  referred  to  in  the  annual  report 
eries,  which  are  taken  from  the  invalu-  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 


SUtioHcs  of  the  Fuherie*  of  the  United  State*  ra  1&40— General  View,  ikomng  the  Produce,  Men, 

Capitol  Employed  in  each  SUUe  and  Territory. 


aad  Tarrttoria*. 


Smokrd  or 

Dry  Flak. 

Qtls. 


PtckUdFklu 
BbU. 


00. 


Gab. 


Whtltud 

ether  Oik. 

Gala. 


1,034 117,807 

15,834 


Maine 279,156 54,071 

New-Hampahire 28,257 1,714 

Massachusetts 889,715 124,755 3,830,972 3,3*4,725 

Rhode  lalaod 4,034 2,908 487,268 633,860 


Connecticut 1,384. 

Vermont 

New-York 5 

New-Jersey 

Pennayrrania   

Delaware — — 

Maryland 

Virginia ..... 

North  Carolina 2,375 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 2 

Miaalaaippi 9 

Lonlalana .... 

Tenneaaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio .... 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkani 


Michigan . 

Florida 69,000. 

Wisconsin . 

Iowa . 

Diatrict  of  Columbia . 


6,598 


183,207 1,909,047 


22,224 400,251 1,269,541 

1,134 

2,012 


28,009. 
71,292. 
30,315. 
73,350. 
425 
14. 


12,000 8»,000 

49,704.'..'.'.".*.".*    142,575 


262. 


2,397 


97. 

3,506 ' 

14. 

I. 


16,335. 

73. 

9,021. 

24,300 ! 


14 
28 


60 


1,500 


Total. 


..  .773,947 472,359 4,764,908 7,536,778 


Valas 

bona  and  othar  No.  of  Mod     Capital 

frodact  of  too  amployod.  lareatad. 
Fiaaarias. 

limine 92,851..  3,610..  $526,967 

New- Hampshire 399..  59,680 

Massaehusetta  ...     442,974..  16,000..  11.725,850 

Rhode  Island 45,523..  1,160..  1,077,157 

Connecticut 157,503.  2,215..  1,301,640 

Vermont —             

New-York 344,665..  1,228..  949,250 

New-Jeraey 74,000..  179..  93,275 

Pennsylvania ....       15,240. .  58. .  16,460 

Delaware 7,987..  165..  170,000 

Maryland 12,167..  7,814..  88,947 

Virginia 4,150.  556..  28,383 

North  Carolina...       23,800..  1,784..  213,502 

South  Carolina. . .         53. .  1,617 

Georgia 6..            

Alabama  —  

Mississippi 

Louiaiana — —  — —  — — 

Tenneaaee — —  7..  242 

Kentucky —  

Ohio 165..  12,210 

Indiana 1,150..  

DJinoia 

Missouri  

Arkansas... —  ■  .  __  , 

Michigan 453..  28,640 

Florida 6,000..  67..  10,000 

Wisconsin 155..  138..  61,300 

Iowa 

District  Columbia,       15,500  527  64,500 

#1,153,234  36VS84  $16,429,' 


Statistics  of  the  Codjuhery  of  fas  United  Stmt** 
during  the  years  1849, 1850,  1851 : 

Import*  of  Salt.    <■  Etporto.  ■        -» 

Tear.  Toooaft.       Bofthek.  Qaiatak.  Valsa. 

1849 81.695..  11,622,163..  197,457.  $419,092  00 

1850 93,706..  11,224,185..  168,600..  365,349  00 

1851*.  ...95,616. .     8,681,176. .  151,088. .  367,729  00 

The  following  statistics  show  how 
much  these  fisheries  have  fallen  off. 
The  value  of  exports  of  codfish  was : 

1804 $2,400,000 

1817 203.000 

1823 734,024 

1824 873/185 

1832 749,909 

1839 709,218 

1843 381.175 

1845 803,353 

Statistics  o/  the  Mackerel  Fishery  of  the   United 

StaUo. 

. Mackorol  Inopaetad . 

In  Mam.      In  N  II.  la  Mates. 
Yaar.  Tovnat*  omployad.       kola.  bbto.  bMs. 

1833 48,725..     212,946..  19.373  .      — 

1834 —  252,864..   18,200..  40,661 

1835 —         194,450..  15,300..      — 

*  The  tonnage  in  1851  was  divided  aa  follows, 
Tit. :— Maine,  45,528 ;  New-Hampahire,  1,916 ;  Mas- 
saehusetta, 39,982;  Rhode  Island,  376;  Connec- 
ticut, 6,785  ;  New- York,  1,034. 
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Commercial  Progress,  Home  and  Foreign. 


IiMih.  In  If.  ft.  la  Mate*. 

Tsar.  Tvmwitoyi.       **>  Mb. 

1836  —  170,931..  9,450.. 

1837 46,811..  138,157..  5,225.22,460 

1839        —  73,018..       700..      — 

1840 ....28,269..       50,962..        030..      — 

1841 11,321..      55,537..  1,100..      — 

1844 10,170..       80,181..  1,240..      — 

1845 21,413..  202,302..  1,075..      — 

1840 30,463..  174,004  .  1,309..      — 

1847 31,451..  232,581..  2,008..      — 

1848 43,558..  300,130..  2,400..      — 

1849 42,942..  231,850..  2,807..      — 

1850 58,112..        —  3.125..      — 

1851 *50,539..  329,245  3,073..  31,472 

1852 -  —  2,140..      — 

Steamboats  in  the  United  States. 
— We  are  indebted  to  A.  Guthrie,  Esq., 
steamboat  inspector,  for  the  following  list 
of  steamboats  in  the  United  States. 

The  list  shows  that  the  western  cities 
have  the  largest  number — St.  Louis 
taking  the  lead,  and  Cincinnati  next  in 
the  figures.  The  eastern  cities,  how- 
ever, exceed  in  the  proportion  of  tonnage, 
as  New- York,  with  ninety-two  boats, 
gives  a  tonnage  of  64,447  tons,  while  St. 
Louis,  with  126  boats,  only  gives  30,948 
tons. 

Most  of  the  western  boats  are  high 
pressure,  while  the  eastern  are  low  pres- 
sure. 

No.  of  No.  high     No.  low 

FImm.  boat*.         Toonaf**    promm.  pi—  m*. 

Cincinnati 104 24,109....  104....  — 

Wheeling 38 6,843....  38....  — 

Pittsburg 101 10,384....  101....  — 

Eastport 5 1,298 — ft 

Dtngor 5....  1,060....     1....  4 

Balta 9....  1,494....    4....  ft 

Portland..... 3....    1,247....  — 3 

Nantucket 2 479 — 2 

Boston 8....  1,018....    4.  ..  4 

Fall  River 6 4,769....    6...  — 

Barnstable 1 . . . .  240. ...    1  . . .  — 

Bristol 1....  149....  —  ....  1 

Newport. 1 255 1 — 

Providence 1 245....  —  ....  I 

Stooinfton 1 . . . .         67 — 1 

New4London 9...  3,945....    3....  6 

Middletown 13....  2,072....  11....  2 

New-York 92....  64,447....  10....  82 

New-Haven 2;...  806....  —  ....  2 

Sag  Harbor I....  128....  —  ....  1 

Newark 3...  1,005...  —  ....  3 

Amboy 17....  5,440....    3....  14 

Burlington 11....  2,781...      5....  6 

Wilmington 11....  2,681....     1....  10 

Philadelphia 60....  10,356  ...  24....  26 

Baltimore 34....  9,387....  10....  24 

Norfolk 8....  936....    3....  6 

Plymouth 1...  88....  —  ....  1 

Washington 2 99...     I 1 

Newborn 4 167....    4  ...  — 

St  Mark's 1....  45....     1....  — 

Johnsrille 1....         55 — 1 

Rubwood 6  ...  1,352....  —  ....  6 

Pilesbury 1 79...  —  ....  1 

Wilmington 15....  30,014....  10...  ft 

Alexandria 2....  268....  —  ....  2 

Charleston 11....  4,096....    4....  7 

*  Maine,  9,858 ;  New-Hampshire,  481  ;  Massa- 
•wettji.a9.416;  Rhode  Island,  190;  Connecticut, 
S94,    Total,  50,539. 


We,  «f  W«J 

Savannah 27....    5,790....  It....    1ft 

Mobile 78...    13,148....  78....    — 

Galveston 10....    1,588 10....    — 

Brazos ft....       677...      ft —    — 

Pensacola 1 98 —  —     1 

Camden 10....    2,000  ...  — ....    It 

San  Francisco 50....  84,986 3 —    47 

Die.  of  Vermont...      11 3,439 4    .       7 

Champtain 6....       041 4...     2 

Oswegatchie 3....     1,085....    3 —    — 

Oswego 9....     3,537 ft —     4 

Genesee 2 —        40ft....  —  ....     2 

BuffiOo 41....  38,035....  34....     7 

Presoue  Isle 7 5,590 3 —     4 

Cuyahoga 13 8,417 13 — 

Sandusky 1....         73....    1....    — 

Maumee ft 1,745 4....     1 

Detroit 44...  16,170 23....    21 

Mackinac 12....     1,748 18 — 

Chicago 4 850 4 — 

St.Louis 126....  30,048....  188....    - 

Vicksburg 4 687 4....    — 

New-Orleans 111....  34.336 111....   — 

Nashville IS...     3,578 18....   - 

touisville 26....  14.939....  28....   - 

Total 1,205.... 301,557.. ..853....  392 

The  number  given  in  the  above  table 
to  the  city  of  New- York  is  only  ninety- 
two,  which  is  a  very  small  figure  if  wo 
take  in  the  numerous  ferry -boat*  and 
tow-boats  that  ply  about  the  bay  and 
rivers  adjacent  to  the  .city.  With  these 
added,  the  aggregate  would  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least 

Mr.  Fabens  lately  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  French  Cayenne,  in  which  he  said 
--Cayenne  presents  itself  at  this  time  in 
a  peculiar  aspect*  as  being  the  asylnm  of 
political  convicts  and  exiles,  and  the 
theatre  whereon  the  great  and  thrilling 
drama  of  emancipation  has  been  enact- 
ed, and  as  offering  a  field  for  mercanbla 
enterprise.  People,  generally  speaking, 
are  almost  ignorant  of  even  its  geogra- 
phical locality ;  and  no  wonder,  tor  very 
often  the  newspapers  publish  accounts 
which  are  incorrect  and  misleading. 
He  would  present  a  few  observation!  on 
its  physical  aspects  and  then  proceed  to 
glance  at  its  commercial  and  social  con- 
dition. In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
gramme, the  lecturer  described  the 
geography  of  the  colony,  and,  regarding 
its  physical  aspect,  remarked,  that  ii 
scattered  portions  oi  the  coast  are  deep 
tracts  of  country  of  low  level  snriaea 
covered  with  thick  bushes.  This  solid 
mass  of  vegetable  life  strikes  the  bo- 
holder  at  first-  as  an  army  of  intruders  oa 
a  foreign  domain.  That  the  soft  nno\ 
in  which  these  bushes  have  taken  root; 
has  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  Shells  of  oysters, 
and  even  the  anchor  of  a  ship  have  been 
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discovered  two  leagues  from  the  ocean,  trees,  and  present  a  fine  prospect.  It  it 
evidently  showing  that  the  ocean  has  picked  by  hand  by  means  of  double 
made  incursions.  So  long  as  this  mud  ladders,  and  exposed  in  the  sun,  where 
continues  soft  it  tends  to  break  the  force  it  becomes  browned.  It  requires  but 
of  the  ocean  rolls ;  but  there  are  times  little  outlay  of  capital,  and  growing  in 
when  it  becomes  hard,  and  the  sea  healthy  localities,  and  requiring  only  a 
rushes  through  with  terrific  and  destruc-  small  amount  of  labor,  can  be  worked 
tive  violence.  Regarding  the  climate  by  whites.  Mr.  Fabens  then  entered 
of  Cayenne,  Mr.  Fabsk  said,  that  so  far  into  the  particulars  of  other  productions, 
from  its  being  unheaflEy,  as  is  generally  and  showed  how  their  cultivation  had 
supposed,  it  was  decidedly  a  healthy  declined  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
place.  In  and  about  the  town  of  Cayenne  blacks.  Such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil 
the  air  is  bracing  and  salubrious.  That  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  that  even 
the  seamen  of  our  merchant  ships  have  a  ne^ro  has  only  occasion  to  work  one 
suffered  from  diseases  must  be  ad-  day  in  fifteen  to  produce  food  enough 
mitted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  for  his  family.  The  fruits,  particularly, 
be  remembered,  that  that  class  of  men  are  abundant,  and  the  bays  and  rivers 
are  proverbial  for  careless  and  intemper-  abound  with  fish,  and  the  forests  with 
ate  habits.  The  seasons  are  divided  game.  The  forests  would  make  the  for- 
into  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The  former  tune  of  the  man  who  would  enter  on  a 
commences  in  November  and  continues  timber  speculation,  for  the  production  is 
seven  months.  During  this  rainy  season  great,  and  the  means  of  transportation 
the  water  falls  in  immense  masses  for  easy.  The  delightful  climate  of  Cayenne 
days  together.  The  temperature  varies  makes  it  a  pleasant  place  of  residence, 
very  little,  and  the  prevailing  winds  are  and  its  wonderful  exemptions  from  storms 
from  the  north  and  northeast.  It  is  also  and  earthquakes  make  it  a  convenient 
a  fact  that  Cayenne  is  generally  free  stopping  place  for  whalers  and  home  ward- 
from  pestilences,  and  even  earthquakes  bound  Indiamen  wanting  supplies.  Mr. 
have  not  left  their  mark,  though  they  Fabens  then  entered  on  the  history  of 
have  been  sometimes  slightly  heard.  In  Cayenne,  and  remarked  that  when,  in 
a  commercial  sense,  Cayenne  presents  1791.  the  Assembly  of  France  proolaim- 
many  advantages.  To  the  early  French  ed  throughout  the  colonies  the  dictum 
colonists  it  presented  a  forbidding  aspect ;  that  all  men  were  free,  the  colonists  were 
but  they  resolutely  set  their  shoulders  to  completely  perplexed,  but  at  length 
the  wheel,  and  soon  produced  a  change,  compromised  matters  with  their  negroes 
for  the  graceful  cotton  was  seen  in  full  by  merely  informing  them  they  were 
bloom,  and  the  spices  of  the  east  lent  a  free,  and  then  making  them  work  hard- 
fragrance  to  the  air:  tamarind  and  palm  er  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  the  colony 
trees  grew  up  as  it  by  magic,  ana  the  was  in  an  unsettled  state ;  and  in  1800 
dark  forests  were  made  to  yield  the  most  the  planters  set  vigorously  to  work  to 
valuable  woods.  Since  then,  emancipa-  frighten  the  blacks  into  obedience.  After 
tion  has  swept  over  the  land  and  blight-  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
ed  the  once  fair  prospect.  However,  blacks  were  emancipated  suddenly  in 
the  country  still  presents  a  fine  field  for  Cayenne,  as  well  as  in  the  other  French 
commerce.  Among  the  various  com-  colonies.  Coming  as  it  did  at  first  in  the 
modities  of  the  country,  the  sugar-cane  form  of  a  declaration^  blasting  all  the 
occupies  the  first  rank.  This  product  is  planter's  prospects,  it  was  indeed  a 
raised  principally  on  table  lands,  though  bitter  pill ;  and  when  the  official  decree 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes,  arrived,  ordering  emancipation  to  take 
The  average  production  does  not  exceed  place  within  two  months,  the  planters 
7,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  process  anticipated  it  by  freeing  their  negroes  at 
of  cultivation  is  highly  interesting. —  once.  A  state  of  terror  existed  among 
Many  estates  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  colonists,  and  the  military  and  police 
the  quantity  exported  may  be  set  down  were  kept  continually  on  the  out  vti*. 
at  zero.  The  clove  tree  was  transplant-  The  institution  of  universal  suffrage  be- 
ad to  Cayenne,  where  it  has  since  been  ing  applied  to  the  blacks,  produced 
cultivated  with  success.  It  flourishes  laughable  farces,  for  many  had  no 
best  on  mountain  sides,  and  is  laid  out  names,  and  the  christening  scenes  were 
in  alleys  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  cloves  ludicrous  in  the  extreme ;  but  on  the 
grow  in  bunches  on  the  branches  of  the  day  of  voting  the  confusion  was  awful. 
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The  result  of  these  political  measures  is 
to  be  seen  now  in  the  colony,  which  has 
crowded  jails  and  grog-shops,  and  pre- 
sents many  a  scene  of  awful  destitution. 
Desolation  has  succeeded  to  prosperity. 
The  colonists  had  feared  that  emancipa- 
tion would  be  followed  by  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  blacks ;  but  the  real  mischief 
has  shown  itself  in  the  ruin  caused  by 
the   laziness  of  the  negroes.     Slavery 
ostensibly  existed  before,  but  now  we  see 
that  the  blacks  are  slaves  to  their  own 
brutal  and  degrading  passions.     After  a 
few  further  remarks,  Mr.  Fabens  con- 
cluded by  making  a  few  general  obser- 
vations on  the  colony  of  Cayenne  and 
its  relations  to  the  mother  country,  and 
hinted  at  the  propriety  of  the  United 
States  protesting  against  the  uprearing 
of  a  penal  colony,  which  will  scatter  a 
stream  of  vice  through  her  cities. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TABLES   ACCOMPANYING   THR  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF 
THc.  8ZCR...TARY  OK  THE  1RIASDRY. 

Statement  of  Dotiet  and  Revenues  during  tkejieeal 
fear  ending  June  30,  1858 : 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  1st,  were  : 

raoM   customs,  viz : 

During  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber SO,  1851  $14,754,909  34 

During  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,1851 9,601,50040 

During  the  quarter  ending  March  31 
1852 11,109,701  80 

During  the  quarter  ending  June  3, 

1852 10,873,140  08 

Total $47,339  390  63 

From  sales  of  public 
lands  $2,043,339  58 

Miscellaneous  and  in- 
cidental sources,  in- 
cluding military  con- 
tributions in  Mexico        345,820  69 

Total  receipts  exclusive  of  loans.  49,728,386  89 
Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1851 ....    10,91 1,645  68 

Total  means  $60,640,032  57 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year,  exclusive 

of  trust  funds,  were  : 

Civil  list,  legislative,  executive,  judi- 
ciary    $3,422,939  29 

Foreign  intercourse 4,132,671  45 

Miscellaneous 9,824,158  02 

Under  direction  of  Interior  Depart- 
ment      5,198,828  94 

Under  direction  of  War  Department .     8,925,246  92 

Under  direction  of  Navy  Department.     8,926,236  05 

Expenditures  on  public  debt,  includ- 
ing interest,  Texas  stock,  redemp- 
tion of  loan  s,  commissions  on  pnr- 
ehase  of  stock,  reimbursement  of 
Treasury  notes,  dec 6,275,815  53 

Totel  expenditures $46,007,896  20 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1st,  1858..    14,632,136  37 


Sw  s^as)^ssss^^ssv)v    ^^^P     ^m^^u*&w^^n9%.     w  ™ 

tu  ee%for  thmjirit  quarter  of  tic  jfcsroi  tw,, 
Jmlm  1  Is  September  30, 1892,  mgrmeabto  Is 
mil  iatued  exclusive  •/trust  funds  ami  urn 
motet  funded: 

KSCBirr*. 

From  customs $15,723,935  71 

From  sales  of  public  lands 415,945  91 

From  miscellaneous  and  Incidental 
sources 191,2ft)  10 

t  $16,331,081 72 

rouse. 

Civil  list,  miscellaneous  and  foreign 
intercourse $3,993,086  71 

Expense  of  collecting  the  revenues 
from  customs 556,411  tl 

Expense  or  collecting  from  lends 34,469  61 

Indian  Department  ....$1,918,185  56 

Pensions 887,571  38 

&V805,?56M 

Army  proper,  Ac $2,669,662  23 

Fortifications,  ordnance., 
arming  militia,  dec ... .    216,787  04 

2^886,449  27 

Navy  2,868,799a 

Paying  the  old  publie  debt.        Sift  09 

fnt-rest  on  Treasury  notes         43  42 

Redemption  of  stock  of 
me  loan  of  1843 300,000  00 

Reimbursement  or  Trea- 
sury notes,  per  act  of 
1847,  paid  in  specie....  50  00 

$300,309  51 
From    which  deduct  re- 

fiaymente    on  acct,   of 
merest  on  public  debt..     4,656  14 

295,653  JT 

$13,440,5*7  m 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  on  the  1st  Jam-,  130. 

Of  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt, 
payable  on  presentation $1 14,573  49 

Treasury  notes  outstanding,  funda- 
ble or  payable  on  presentation 121461  M 

Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  assumed  per 
act  of  ths  20th  Msy,  1836— $60,000 
payable  annually 780,090' 

LOANS. 

Six  per  cent,  of  1842, 

redeemable  December 

31,1862 $8,198,686  03 

Five  per  cent,  of  1843, 

redeemable    July     1, 

1863 4,526,531  35 

Six  per  cent,  of  1846. 

redeemable  November 

12,1856 4,999,139  71 

Six  per   cent,  of  1847, 

redeemable    January 

1,1868 25,656,000  00 

Six  per   cent,  of  1848, 

redeemable    July    I, 

1868 15,735,000  00 

Five   per  cent.   Texan 

indemnity,  redeema- 
ble Jan.  1, 1865 5,000,000  06  64,115,957  49 

$65,131,691 13 
▲mount  of  the  public  debt  on  the 
20th  Nov.,  1851,  as  per  Report  on 
the  Finances  of  ths  6th  Jan.,  1Q59...6S,56A395  24 

ad» 
On  account  of  the  Tax  Indemnity, 
per  act  of  Sept.  9, 1850.. 
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Statement  of  Public  Debt  continued. 

Amount  of  piblle  debt,  ft>th  Nor.,  Brought  forward #67,560,390  10 

1651 67,000,395  86  stocks  furchasrd. 

Of  the  five  per  cent  loan 

DSDUCT  PATMXMT8.  Of  1843 1,711,400  00 

Of  the  six  per  cent,  lomn 
On  account  of  the  old  of  1846  9  74 

tended  and  nn/anded  Of  the  six  per  cent,  loan 

debt 69,143  39  of  184? 050,000  00 

On  account  of  city  debts  Of  the  six  per  cent,  loan 

assumed 00,000  00  of  1846 5,000  00    1,458,703  13 

On  account  of  treasury  — — — — — 

notes  paid  in  money..  50  00  Assbov«i $65,131,69!  19 


ART.  XII.-AQRICULTURAL    ITEMS    AND    STATISTIOS,  ETC. 

[The  Hon.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  in  answer  to  a  chargo  lately  made  in  "Congress) 
against  the  sugar  culturiats,  that  they  were  a  band  of  millionaire  capitalists,  whose  inter- 
ests were  opposed  to  that  of  the  laboring  classes,  set  out  many  facts  and  statistics, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — ] 

SUOAB    CULTURE    OF    LOUISIANA AGRICULTURAL   PROSPECTS  OF  OlOROIA — S1A-ISLAND   COT- 
TON    OF     FLORIDA MONTGOMERY     PLANTERS'     CONTENTION HISTORY    OF     TUB     COTTON 

OIN,    ETC. 

1st  There  are  no  millionaires  and  few  with  others.    One  of  the  owners,  who 

capitalists   among  sugar  planters;  the  manages  the  concerns  of  the  partnership, 

latter  generally  understand  their  own  is  a  capable,  attentive,  and  discreet  per- 

interest  too  well  to  embark  in  so  uncer-  son.   The  accounts  are  settled  annually, 

tain  and  precarious  a  business.  and  dividends  of  the  profits,  if  any,  made 

2d.  The  interest  of  the  sugar  planter  is  on  making  the  settlement.   For  the  crop 

not  opposed  to  the  interest  of  tne  labor-  of  1851,  it  was  found  that  nearly  the 

ins  classes ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I  shall,  whole  net  proceeds  of  the  crop  had  been 

I  think,  be  able  to  demonstrate.  expended  in  procuring  the  necessary 

When  I  speak  of  capitalists,  I  mean  supplies  for  the  plantation,  leaving  but 
men  who  wield  cash  capital.  I  do  not  about  five  cents  in  the  dollar  to  the  pro- 
pretend  to  say  that  there  is  no  capital  prietors  for  their  own  attention,  industry, 
invested  in  sugar  plantations.  The  ag-  and  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
gregate  capital  is  very  large,  consisting,  The  balance  went  to  labor,  about  in  the 
first,  of  the  plantations  previously  em-  following  proportion,  viz. :  twenty  per 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cot-  cent,  to  the  manager,  sugar-boiler,  en- 
ton,  changed  to  the  culture  of  sugar-  gineer,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  coopers, 
cane,  for  reasons  hereinafter  stated;  and  other  laborers ;  five  per  cent,  to  phy- 
second,  of  the  steam-engines,  sugar-  sicians  and  others ;  twenty  per  cent,  for 
mills,  kettles,  &c,  &o.,  necessary  to  pork,  flour,  and  other  provisions,  princi- 
mannfacture  the  cane  into  sugar,  chiefly  pally  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  bal- 
obtained  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennes-  ance  was  paid  for  clothing,  hats,  shoes, 
see,  Virginia,  and  New-York,  which,  at  axes,  hoes,  plows,  &c,  principally  from 
a  fair  estimate,  must  have  cost  at  least  the  eastern  states ;  sugar-kettles,  grate- 
$16,500,000,  nearly  all  originally  bor-  bare,  &c,  as  repairs,  from  Tennessee: 
rowed,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  hoop-poles  from  Kentucky ;  horses  and 
which  yet  remains  unpaid.  mules  from  Missouri ;  wagons  and  carts 

My  friend  f Mr.  Meadel  said  that  "in  from  Wheeling,  Virginia,  &c. ;  together 

his  opinion,  for  every  dollar  pocketed  by  with  the  cost  of  transporting  those  sup- 

the  capitalist,  about  one  cent  goes  into  that  plies  to  the  plantation.     This.  too.  was 

of  the  laborer."    Now,  I  beg  leave  to  as-  exclusive  of  the  freight,  insurance,  and 

sure  the  gentleman  and  the  House,  that  charges  on  the  sugar  and  molasses  to 

whatever  may  be  the    case  in  other  market,  deducted  from  the  sales  by  the 

branches  of  business,  it  will  not  apply  to  factors  before  rendering  the  accounts  on 

sugar  planters  in  Louisiana;  almost  the  which  our  settlement  was  made.     The 

very  reverse  is  the  fact,  as  I  will  show  freight  alone  amounted  to  about  $2,300, 

by  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  paid  principally  to  vessels  owned  in  the 

I  am  guardian  to  a  minor  who  owns  New- England  states, 

part  of  a  sugar  plantation  in  partnership  It  will  be  perceived  by  this  statement 
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that  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  went  to  best  adapted  for  irrigation.  I  have  little 
labor  in  Louisiana,  and  about  seventy  doubt  that  forage  crops  could  be  made 
per  cent,  to  labor  in  other  states,  over  in  water-meadows  in  this  soil  and  c\i- 
and  above  the  freight  and  charges  of  the  mate  more  profitable  than  cotton.  Five 
crop  to  market.  tons  of  hay  would  be  a  small  crop  to  ex- 
It  is  true,  that  the  season  of  1851-'52  pect  from  a  water-meadow.  It  would 
was  rather  unprofitable ;  for,  although  not  cost  rive  dollars  a  ton  to  cat  and 
the  production  was  an  average  crop,  the  make  it.  You  now,  in  Savannah,  send  to 

Suality  was  inferior,  and  the  prices  low.  the  North  and  pay  thirty  dollars  a  ton  for 

letter  results  are  anticipated  from  the  it.' " 
crop  of  1852.  A  pretty  general  acquaintance  in  the 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  agricultural  (F^ft *•?*  Ge.or§I>  *****  us  to  be- 
vrosnecls  of  Georgia*  we  find  a  paper  in  agricultural  prospects  are 

the  Savannah  Ryublican  which  gives  a  J*ttep  al?is  "T  ?*"  ** J  V^L^T 

very  flattering  viW.    The  editor  says :  ,b,fen-    The  Stete  Agncultural  Society 

"We  had  tne  pleasure,  some  days  ago,  ihe  man)r  sunilar  aviation*  m  lb 

of  meeting  an  Intelligent  agriculturist  se7.enl .  *****  *•   introduction    of 

from  the  North,  now  on  a  toSr  through  **&*****?*  «»  general  spirit  of  im- 

the  Southern  States.    He  comes  for  «Se  F^ement  in  all  departments  of  indut- 

purpose  of  informing  himself  of  the  con-  «*  ha™  a*1  }  mo*  beneficial  niflo- 

oiuoVTand  prospect/of  southern  agricul-  ence;k  The  lan.ds  m  Georgia  yield  inore 

ture,  and  not  to  meddle  in  any  way  with  now  than  ever  heretofore— not  that  they 

our  institutions.    A  few  years  io  he  are  more  productire,  but  on  account  of 

visited  England  and  Europe  for  a  simi-  J^P^ed  processes  of    culture  which 

lar  object.    The  subjoined  extract  of  a  ^e  been  introduced. ^  In  the  early  set- 


"<  Though  tie  soil  of  Western  Geor-  time,  and  when  they  were  exhai^  to 
gia,  to  a  northern  man,  observing  super-  J*"*™  »«  **d  g°  <***«*  west  Jta 
ficially,  seems  poor  and  unpromising,  the  **"•  "a*  %*e  ^  were  9°on  ZT£*> 
stubbfeofthecorn  and  other  evidences  "J*  G~5m  .J"0?™?  "?  .Rooking 
show  it  to  be  greatly 'productive,  and  **te>  before  she  ***  attained  to  her 
that  the  crops  of  the  fast  year  at  least  toreesoore  years  and  ten. 
were  heavy  and  profitable.  The  roads,  A  more  judicious  system,  however, 
which  have  been  almost  impassable  has  been  adopted  within  the  past  fif- 
from  the  heavy  rains  early  in  January,  teen  years.  Ihe  lands  thus  exhausted 
are  now  nearly  dry,  and  cotton  is  moving  and  abandoned  have  been  bought  up  is 
rapidly  to  market  At  least  two  hundred  large  quantities  by  wealthy  planters, 
wagons  must  have  entered  Columbus  wn0  have  the  means  to  rest  and  improve 
to-day.  The  country  is  evidently  pros-  them.  While  cultivating  the  richer 
pering  and  improving.  Every  where  I  lands,  they  devote  much  of  their  attea- 
observe  a  great  deal  of  land  being  clear-  tion  to  restoring  the  poorer  descriptioai 
ed  and  preparing  for  the  coming  sea-  — and  thus,  within  the  past  few  yesrt, 
son.  A  great  many  new  houses,  stables,  lands  which  were  abandoned  as  worth* 
and  negro  settlements  are  building,  ana  -ess,  have  been  made  to  yield  abundant 
I  have  seen  several  new  churches   in   crops. 

the  woods.  Extensive  hill-side  ditching  In  the  mean  time,  other  improvement* 
and  swamp  draining  is  going  on,  and  I  have  been  made.  More  substantial  and 
have  noticed  guano  in  the  returning  elegant  country  residences  have  beea 
cotton  wagons.  The  country  people  put  up ;  churches  and  schools  have  beea 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  are  the  multiplied,  and  the  comforts  and  eon- 
most  busy,  hopeful,  and  ambitious  that  I  veniences  of  life  have  been  increased, 
nave  seen  at  the  South.  In  times  past,  the  farmer  was  content 

,."<Ttife  is  one  agricultural  operation  with  any  kind  of  a  house,  so  it  afforded 
that  will,  I  think,  eventually  add -much  him  shelter  from  the  weather.  Now 
to  the  wealth  of  Georgia,  which  seems  there  is  a  disposition  in  many  parts  of 
not  yet  to  have  been  thought  of.  There  the  state  to  build  up  homesteads,  in  ths 
are  frequent  water  courses,  and  the  English  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  ceased 
■anuy  gou  u  exactly  of  the  character  to  turn  his  face  to  the  west,  and  has  coins 
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to  regard  Georgia  as  his  abiding  place,  as  this  country.  The  intelligent  London 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  our  people  have  correspondent  of  the  National  InteUigen- 


off  pleasure  grounds,  planting  orchards,  of  the  social  relations  of  Europe,  and  the 
and  establishing  homesteads  to  be  hand-  augmenting  wealth  of  Great  Britain, 
ed  down  and  kept  in  their  families.  and  her  Oriental  and  Australian  empire, 

Altogether,  the  prospects  of  the  state  combine  to  indicate  that  consumption 
are  highly  encouraging.  Great  as  our  in  the  aggregate  must  continue  to  in* 
advancement  has  been  in  material  crease,  and  occasion  serious  considera- 
wealth,  it  has  been  at  least  equaled  by  tions  to  all  connected  with  the  cotton 
the  improvement  which  has  been  going  trade,  respecting  the  future  supplies  of 
on  in  tne  social  and  physical  condition  the  raw  snaterial.  The  Economist  esti- 
of  the  people.  mates  the  consumption  of  cotton  for  the 

We  spoke  a  good  deal  in  our  last  num-  year  1852,  as  follows : — 
ber,  of  tne  position,  history,  and  prospe-  **•. 

rity  of  Florida.    The  following,  upon  the  gre-t  Britain ......... .... ........  *W>l*l 

subject  of  <fe  culture  of  Sea IsLdCotton  83KSX«eT^ 

there,  may  very  well  be  appended : —  ■ — 

The  high  price  of  long  staple  cotton,      ToUl s,s«U88 

and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  The  stock  of  cotton  in  the  ports  of  Great 
climate  of  East  Florida  to  its  success-  Britain,  at  the  close  of  1851,  was  494,000 
ful  cultivation,  are  attracting  the  atten-  bales ;  it  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
tion  of  the  cotton-planters  of  the  neigh*  less  at  the  close  of  the  present  year." 
boring  states,  and  numbers  are  arriving  But  the  vastly  increasing  demand  for 
on  every  steamer  from  Georgia,  South  the  long  staple  cotton,  now  used  exclu- 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  in  quest  of  cot-  sively  for  all  the  finer  fabrics,  and  the  li- 
ton  lands.  mited    extent    of   territory   on    which 

No  culture  in  the  world  can  be  more  the  best  quality  can  be  successfully  cul- 
reraunerative  than  that  of  the  Sea  Island  tivated,  will  advance  and  maintain  it  at 
on  the  rich  hommocks  of  East  Florida,  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  present, 
at  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  which  But  even  at  present  prices,  this  culture  is 
is  about  the  average  price  the  cotton  ship-  immensely  profitable,  and  will  soon 
ped  from  the  8t  John's  the  present  sea-  bring  all  our  best  lands  in  East  Florida 
son  has  brought  in  the  Savannah  and  into  cultivation.  These  lands  are  advan- 
Charleston  markets.  It  is  calculated  that  cing  in  price  as  well  on  account  of  their 
8ea  Island  cotton  ought  to  bring  double  intrinsic  value  as  their  limited  extent 
the  price  of  the  short  staple,  to  compen-  Their  facility  of  access  to  the  Charleston 
sate  for  the  great  trouble  of  ginning  and  and  Savannah  markets  add  greatly  to 
preparing  it  for  market,  and  the  less  their  value ;  the  land  carriage  to  the 
quantity  produced  per  acre — so  that  navigable  waters  of  the  St.  John's,  in  no 
when  snort  staple  brings  ten  cents,  long  instance  exceeds  twenty  miles,  and  for 
staple  ought  to  bring  twenty  cents,  to  be  the  greater  portion  is  much  less, 
equally  remunerative.  But  when  short  The  durability  of  the  hommock  lands 
staple  pays  well  at  the  present  prices  of  of  Alachua,  Marion,  Levy,  Hernando,  and 
nine  to  ten  cents,  the  production  of  Sea  Hillsborough  counties,  has  been  as  well 
Island  must  be  "coining,"  when,  in-  tested  as  their  fertility,  many  of  them 
stead  of  twice,  it  brings  more  than  four  having  been  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
times  as  much— -or  forty  to  forty-six  years  in  successive  cultivation,  without 
cents  per  pound.  exhibiting  any  appreciable  falling  off  in 

There  is  no  probability  that  cotton  of  their  productiveness.  The  causes  ot  this 
either  description  will  be  lower  than  at  extraordinary  fertility  and  durability  of 
present  for  many  years  to  come— on  the  land,  from  whose  appearance,  as  corn- 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  pared  with  soils  of  similar  promise  in 
that  the  prices  wiH,  range  higher,  and  less  favored  latitudes,  such  results  would 
that  the  increased  production  can  scarce-  not  be  expected,  it  is  not  our  present 
ly  keep  Pftoe  with  the  increasing  de-  purpose  to  investigate ;  let  it  suffice  thai 
mand.  This  is  the  general  impression  experience  has  fully  established  the 
of  far-seeing  observers  in  Europe  as  well  facts,  and  these  facts  are  much  mora  in- 
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poriant  than  any  theories  by  which  they  fult  from  periodical  meetings  of  perms 
might  be  explained.  or  representatives  of  persons  cultivating 

A  bright  prospect  is  opening  before  the  soil  of  the  South  and  West,  having 
East  Florida,  and  many  years  will  not  a  common  interest  in  the  Institutions, 
pass  by  before  her  increased  wealth  and  Productions,  Commerce,  Manufactures 
population  will  astonish  those  who  are  and  Education  of  the  Planting  States, 
unacquainted  with  the  value  and  extent  The  chief  objects  of  such  an  Associa- 
of  her  undeveloped  resources.  Her  soil,  tion.  it  is  presumed,  would  be  to  improve 
her  climate,  the  value  of  her  productions  our  own  agriculture,  yielding  peculiar 
and  position  constitute  elements  of  pros-  productions  through  the  agency  of  a  nor- 
perity  eq ailed  by  no  state  in  the  Union,  mal  labor,  requiring  a  distinct  economy, 
and  must  in  time  produce  their  natural  and  dependent  on  a  climate  of  its  own: 
results.  To  develop  the   resources  and  unite 

The  following  is  the  circular  of  the  wd  combine  the  energies  of  the  Slave- 
Southern  Central  Association  of  Georgia  holding  Slates,  so  as  to  increase  their 
in  regard  to  the  convention  proposed  to  wealth,  power  and  dignity,  as  members 
be  held  in  May  next  at  Montgomery.       °f  «"s  Confederacy : 

At  a  meeting  called  by  the  Execu-  To  enlist  and  foster  those  scientific  pur- 
live  Committee  of  the  Southern  Central  *uit*  which  re™ai  ^us  the  elements  and 
Agricultural  Association,  in  Macon,  Ga.,  character  of  our  soils,  instruct  us  in  ihs 
on  the  2 1  st  of  October,  1 852,  attended  by  presence  of  those  magazines  of  fertilizers 
a  large  number  of  the  Slate  Society  of  which  Nature  has  with  so  bountiful  and 
Georgia,  and  by  delegates  fiom   Vir-   considerate  a  hand  provided  for  the  uses  of 

finia,  S.  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,   the  industrious  and  the  enterprising;  and 
lorida,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  the  search  out  the  histories  and  habiU  of  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted :—       i*1800*  tribes  which  destroy  (it  is  be- 

Resotvea\  That  the  members  of  the  Keved)  annually  a  fifth  of  our  crops,  and 
Agricultural  Association  of  the  Slave-  8UPPly  «»  wim  a  knowledge  of  them 
holding  States,  to  be  organized  as  here-  which  may  enable  us  to  guard  against 
inafler  recommended,  be  composed  of  their  future  ravages : 
such  citizens  of  the  same  as,  taking  an  To  promote  the  mechanic  arts,  directly 
interest  in  Agriculture,  desire  to  become  and  indirectly  auxiliary  to  agriculture, 
members  thereof,  and  of  Delegates  from  and  by  a  generous  confidence  and  libs- 
State  and  Local  Agricultural  Societies:  nl  patronage,  raise  those  engaged  in 
and  from  Slates  or  parts  of  States.  ^em  to  a  social  position,   always  the 

Resolved.  That  such  persons  as  above  J0*1  reward  of  intelligence,  industry  and 
designated,   are  recommended  to  con-  8Q°&  conduct : 

vene  at  Montgomery,  Ala,  on  the  first  To  d*rect>  as  far  as  may  be  done,  pab- 
Monday  in  May  next  and  to  organize  ^°  sentiment  against  the  barriers  which 
an  Agricultural  Association  of  the  Slave-  nave  Deen  art*"Hy  raised  to  cut  off  our 
holding  States,  under  such  provisions  as  commercial  intercourse  with  distant 
to  them  may  appear  best  calculated  to  countries,  save  through  such  outlets  as 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  organization  are  supplied  by  Northern  marts,  exact 
which  shall  hold  its  meetings,  in  succe*  m&  tribute  upon  what  we  produce  and 
sion,  in  all  the  slave-holding  states  that  consume : 
may  participate  in  the  Association.  To  exert  an  influence  in  establishing 

Hesoloedy  That  a  Committee  of  Cor-  a  system  of  common  school  ins*  rooties 
respondeiice,  to  consist  of  seven,  be  ap-  which  will  make  Christians  as  well  as 
pointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  scholars  of  our  children ;  which,  in  arav 
resolutions.  ing  the  rising  generation  with  the  instrs- 

Acting  under  the  third  resolution,  the  ments  of  knowledge,  will  instruct  them 
undersigned  respectfully  invite  your  at-  a*so  m  tb*"  proper  uses;  impressing 
tention,  and  solicit  your  co-operation  and  unon  them,  from  first  to  last*  that  (esps* 
influence  in  promoting  the  great  and  cially  under  our  form  of  ^veramenf) 
important  interests  involved  in  the  sub-  private  worth  constitutes  the  aggregate 
iects  which  will  engage  the  attention  of  of  public  good,  and  that  no  one  can  dis- 
the  contemplated  assemblage  in  Mont-  regard  his  duties  tb  those  around  hia 
tT°mery.  without  positive  injury  to  himself. 

To  us  it  is  manifest  that  great  advan-  These  constitute  the  main  purposes 
f«e*  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  re-  for  which  we  appeal  to  the  individual 
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and  aggregate  interests  of  the  Slave-  its  long  grated  windows,  as  in  the  time 

holding  States  to  meet  us  in  an  Agricul-  of  Whitney.    The  cotton  house  makes  a 

toral  Convention,  in  Montgomery,  on  large  and  commodious  baro.    Mr.  Tal- 

the  first  Monday  in  May  next.   Your  at*  bot  says  that  Allison  or  Ellison,  who  had 

tendance  is  respectfully  and  earnestly  been  connected  with  Whitney  in  busi- 

lequested.  ness,  told  him  that  the  latter  got  his  first 

W.  C.  Daniel,  De  KaJb  Co,  ;  George  idea  of  the  invention  from  a  gin  used  to 

R.  Gilmer,  Lexington;  Thomas  Stocks,  prepare  rags  for  making  paper,  and  which 

Greensboro9 ;    J.  Hamilton  Couper,  Da-  he  saw  on  a  wrecked  vessel. 

Hen  ;  James  M.  Chambers,  Columbus ;  On  the  place  sold  by  Whitney,  was 

Asbury  Hull,  Athens;  John  P.   King,  erected,  in  1811,  a  cotton  factory,  and.  I 

Augusta*  presume,  the  first  in  the  state.    The 

The  following  highly  interesting  com-  Pri»e  m°ver  in  the  enterprise  was  a  Mr. 

monication  from  the  Hon.  Garnett  An-  Bolton,  of  Savannah,  a  merchant,  who 

drews  presents  some    facts  connected  8Pent  ms  summers  then  in  Washington. 

With  the  early  history  of  the  cotton  gin  in  Mr-  Talbot  had  four  shares.  The  factory 

Georgia,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  had  one    hundred  and  sixty  spindles, 

Cotton  having  become  of  such  vast  cost  $1,700,  and  made  fifty  yards  of  cloth 

importance,  not  only  to  the  producers,  a  dav>  wmch  sold  from  fifty  cents  to  one 

bat  to  the  world,  every  thing  re'ating  to  do,,ar  ?eT  yard-    The  weaving  was  done 

its  history  is  of  interest.     Therefore,  I  by  hand-loom  weavers,  who  were  ob- 

am  induced  to  give  a  little  information  teined  from  Lon«  Cane»  m  ^°u{h  Carc* 

I  lately  obtained  in  relation  to  the  great  [\na-    The  factory  proved  an  unprofita- 

gtaple.  ble  affair. 

I  rode,  a  few  days  since,  six  miles  be-  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interest- 
low  this  place,  to  see  my  old  friend  in g  to  say,  that  during  the  war  of  1812, 
Thomas  Talbot,  and  his  kitchen  and  cotton  was  hauled  from  this  country  to 
barn.  Mr.  Talbot  is  eighty-three  years  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  the 
old.  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  wagons  loaded  back  again  with  goods, 
is  living  where  he  settled  sixty-two  Wagoners  are  now  living  in  the  country 
vears  ago.  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  who  used  to  drive  the  teams  engaged  in 
the  cotton  gin,  settled  a  plantation  ad-  this  service. 

joining  him,  on  which  he  placed  one  of  I  cannot  close    this  communication 

his  gins,  the  first  that  was  used  in  Wilkes  without  a  word    about    my  aged  and 

county — perhaps  the  first  in  the  state,  highly  respectable  friend,  in  his  charac- 

He  and  nis  partner,  Durkee,  erected  a  ter  of  planter.    Some  of  the  land  now  in 

En  house  ana  a  large  cotton  house — the  cultivation  by  Mr.  Talbot,  was  old  when 

tier  to  hold  the  cotton  they  expected  to  three-fourths  of  Georgia  was  in  the  pos- 

recSive    from  customers  to  gin.    The  session  of  the  Indians.    Originally  of  a 

gin  house  was  grated,  so  that  visitors  strong  soil,  as  Wilkes  county  generally 

might  look  through  and  seethe  cotton  was,  Mr.Talbot,  by  paying  some  attention 

flying  from  it  without  seeing  the  gin.  He  to  improvement,  has  not  only  preserved 

suffered  women  to  go  into  the  gin  house  but  much  improved  some  of  his  old  lands. 

to  see  the  machinery,  not  apprehending  But  that  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to 

that  they    could  betray  his  secret   to  direct  attention,  is  his  regret  that  he  had 

builders.    Lyon,  who  Jived  some  eight  not  commenced  hill-side  ditching  long 

or  ten  miles  above  this  place,  by  dressing  ago,  before  the  creeks  and  branches  had 

himself  in  women's  clothes,  procured  ad-  carried  off  the  best  of  his  soil.     The 

xnittance,  and  came  out  and  made  his  walnut,  locust  and  other  shade  trees  in 

improvement,  the  saw  gin.    Mr.  Talbot  his  yard,  planted  by  his  own  hands,  have 

says  that  Billy  McFerran,  a  little  Irish  the  appearance  of  aged  trees.     His  ser- 

blacksmith,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  vants,  some  as  old,  or  older  than  himself, 

this  country,  made  the  saws,  the  first  with    their    generations    of    children, 

that  ever  were  made,    Durkee,  Whit-  grandchildren,  and  I  do  not.  know  how 

ney's  partner,  being  dissipated,  and  in-  far  to  go  in    the  great-grandchildren 

attentive    to    business,    sold    out    his  line,  give  to  the  white-headed  citizen 

place,  and  the  gin  and  cotton  house  the  appearance  of  a  patriarch  at  the 

coming  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tal-  head  of  his  tribe.    He  has  had  born  on 

bot,  he  moved  them  to  this  place.    The  his  place  one  hundred  and  nine  children, 

former  is  now  his  kitchen,  and  still  has  but  has  kept  no  record  of  deaths. 
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AND    PROGRESS,   ETO. 

CLOTHING  TOR  NEGROES SLATEBY  AS  A  PUNISHMENT  FOB  CRIME POFTTLATIOW  AND  BBBOVB- 

CB8  OF  CALIFORNIA 8LATERT  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  STRENGTH MOUNTAIN  RE- 
GION OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA — FINANCES  AKD  OBOWTH  OF  MICHIGAN— MBOP  OA.MAL  AT  ST. 
MARY. 


The  following  is  recommended  by  ishment  of  these  negroes  has  been 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Concordia,  La.,  as  a  tiorated  under  our  statute  in  favor  of  their 

cheap  mode    of  providing    waterproof  color.     For  the  same  crime,  in  almost 

sacks  for  negroes,  in  their  exposure  on  any  state  of  Christendom,  they  would 

our  southern  estates : —  have  been  punished  capitally — and  this 

"  For  a  plantation  of  fifty  or  a  hun-  would  have  been  the  punishment  in  our 

dred  negroes,  take  twenty  gallons  of  lin-  state  of  Texas,  had  they  been  white,  or 

seed  oil,  into  which  mix  three  pounds  of  they  would  have  been  sentenced  to  the 

litharge,  after  the  oil  shall  have  been  penitentiary  for    life;    whereas,   now, 

boiled  a  few  moments.     The  litharge  these  free  negroes  are  allowed  all  ths 

should  be  pulverised  before  being  incor-  out-door  liberty  consistent  with  their  das 

F orated  with  the  oil,  and  well  stirred  in.  punishment,  and  by  good  conduct  they 
reviously  an  overcoat,  or  sack,  should  may  confidently  expect  to  enjoy  a  large 
have  been  neatly  made  from  common  share  of  personal  comforts.  Indeed^  is 
cotton  cloth,  called  domestics,  long  this  respect,  their  physical  weH-bemj 
enough  to  reach  below  the  knees,  to  be  will  doubtless  be  unproved  by  their 
closely  buttoned  up  in  front.  When  the  change  of  condition.  One  of  toe  De- 
mixture  of  oil  and  litharge  is  boiling  hot,  groes  frankly  expressed  this  opinion,  sad 
immerse  the  garment,  wring  it  as  (Try  as  preferred  to  be  tried  for  kidnapping,  ami 
possible,  and  let  it  hang  in  the  sun  for  sold  as  a  slave,  if  convicted,  than  to  bs 
three  days,  when  it  will  become  com-  tried  for  the  larceny,  with  the  peniteo- 
pletely  waterproof,  an  overcoat  for  the  tiary  in  prospect 


transported 

than  sixty  cents  per  sack,  and  last  one  for  me  period  of  his  sentence,  and  author- 
or  two  years."  iZe8  him  ^  assign  over  such  offender* 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  negroes  we  any  other  person.  And  in  this  way  hn- 
are  reminded  of  an -argument  made  by  dreds  and  thousands  of  British  subjects, 
Ashbel  Smith,  of  Texas,  upon  the  right  convicted  of  crimes,  are  annually  a*» 
of  inflicting  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  signed  as  farm  and  domestic  servants  k 
crime,  as  has  been  done  in  Texas,  in  the  the  penal  colonies  of  that  country.  As- 
case  of  free  negroes  convicted  of  stealing  cording  to  the  official  memorandum,  lay- 
slaves.  We  intended  an  earlier  notice  of  ing  down  the  duties  of  a  convict  ia  at- 
the  very  able  paper.      Mr.  Smith  says :  siirnment)   '  he  is  required  to  denote  he 

"The  whole  system  of  penitentiary  whole  time  and  his  best  services  to  his  bus* 
punishment  is  the  practical  carrying  into  ter.7  '  Flogging,  solitary  confiDAsnaal, 
effect  the  doctrine  that  by  the  com  mis-  and  labor  in  a  chain-gang,'  are  the  pas- 
sion of  crime  the  personal  services  and  ishments  authorized  by  law  fox  misoso* 
personal  liberty  of  the  criminal  are  be-  duct  by  a  convict  in  assignment,  ami 
come  forfeit  to  the  state.  The  state  re-  these  punishments  are  not  a  dead  kttsf 
tains  the  ownership  of  the  convict,  the  among  neglected  rales  and  obsolete 


keeper  is  the  state's  overseer:  the  con-  ulations,  but  they  are  inflicted  with  a 
vict  is  wholly  deprived  of  all  liberty,  and  frequency  and  severity  that  gives  as  an 
all  his  labor  is  owing  and  paid  to  the  appalling  idea  of  a  British  penal  ecstftY 
state ;  he  barely  receives  the  common-  — slave  colonies  they  should  be  oalssa, 
est  food  and  coarsest  clothing.  And  this  for  such  in  fact  and  in  form  they  aft. 
everywhere  in  Christendom  is  deemed  a  «A  fixed  but  limited  ration  of  food  if 
nthng  punishment  for  crimes  of  much  allowed  and  clothing  of  the  oc 
less  heuiousnesfl  than  that  for  which  the  description.'  This  is.  the  BritUu < 
iree  negroes  of  the  Billow  have  just  been  of  to^ay— it  is  slavery  under  the 
•oia  into  slavery.    The  truth  is,  the  pun-  of  traiisportation.'  » 
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California.— -A  census  of  California  of  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
has  recently  been  taken  by  agents  ap-  the  census  returns  do  not,  in  most  of  the 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  under  authori-  counties,  distinguish  between  foreigners 
ty  of  the  Legislature,  which  furnishes  from  different  nations.  In  some  coun- 
some  interesting  statistics.  The  entire  ties,  however,  the  Chinese  have  been 
population  of  the  state  is  224,435,  exclu-  separately  classified.  In  Yuba  county, 
sive  of  £1  Dorado  county,  which  is  sup-  for  example,  there  are  2,100  Chinamen; 
posed  to  contain  about  30,000,  and  in  Nevada  county,  3,886;  in  Placer 
which,  therefore,  makes  the  entire  popu-  county,  3,019;  in  Sacramento  county, 
lation  about  255,000.  It  is  evident,  how-  804.  We  think  it  would  be  within 
ever,  that  the  population  of  the  state  bounds  to  say  there  at  least  25,000  Chi- 
greatly  exceeds  this  number.  The  mi-  namen  in  California,  whilst  the  number 
gratory  habits  of  the  miners,  and  the  of  French  is  probably  much  greater, 
vast  numbers  who  have  no  settled  abode,  Indeed  the  emigration  hither  from 
but  xro  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  France  is  far  greater  than  from  any  oth- 
empToyment,  or  in  speculating  adven-  er  European  nation.  Within  the  last 
tares,  render  it  altogether  impracticable  few  days  a  vessel  from  France  arrived 
to  obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  popula-  here,  having  on  board  two  hundred  fe- 
tion.  We  are  satisfied  the  population  of  males,  chiefly  unmarried  girls,  who 
the  state  is  not  less  than  300,000,  and  our  drew  prizes  in  the  great  lottery  which 
impression  is  that  350.000  would  be  came  off  at  Paris  some  months  ago,  and 
nearer  the  mark.  According  to  this  in  which  many  of  the  prizes  consisted 
census,  San  Francisco  county  contains  of  a  free  passage  to  California. 
36451  inhabitants,  of  whom  34,876  re-  From  the  census  returns  it  appears 
side  within  the  city.  Of  these  there  are  there  are  in  the  whole  state  only  315,- 
white  males  29,166;  and  of  white  fe-  000  head  of  beef  cattle.  When  it  is  re- 
males  5,154;  the  proportion  of  males  to  membered  that  the  daily  consumption  it 
females  being  nearly  six  to  one.  This  between  500  and  1,000  head,  it  will  be 
inequality  in  the  sexes,  however,  is  perceived  that  the  supply  must  come 
daily  diminishing,  as  every  vessel  that  from  abroad.  A  few  perhaps  will  be  im- 
arrives  brings  a  much  greater  proportion  ported  from  Lower  California  and  Sonora, 
of  females  than  heretofore.  But  when  but  by  far  the  greater  number  must  come 
it  is  known  there  are  in  San  Francisco  across  the  plains.  On  several  occasions 
over  five  thousand  females,  those  who  we  have  adverted  to  this  subject,  and 
contemplate  bringing  their1  families  here  each  day  but  renders  it  the  more  appar- 
will  readily  perceive  there  is  no  Jack  of  ent  that  the  demand  for  stock  will  con- 
female  society.  The  population  of  this  tinue  unabated  for  several  years  to 
city,  however,  is  doubtless  greater  by  come,  but  especially  during  this  year 
several  thousands  than  is  shown  by  the  and  the  next. 

census  returns.  Our  impression  is  it  is  The  census  returns  also  furnish  some 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand,  very  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  agri- 
and  is  daily  augmenting  in  a  ratio  which  cultural  resources  of  the  state.  In  Los 
almost  startles  belief.  Next  to  San-  Angelos  county,  for  example,  there  are 
Francisco,  Sacramento  City  is  the  largest  105  vineyards,  containing,  in  the  aggro- 
town  in  the  state,  and  contains  between  gate  450,000  grape-vines,  each  vine  pro- 
seven  and  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  ducing  on  an  average  five  pounds  of 
Next  to  this  is  Marysville,  with  a  popu-  fruit,  equal  in  the  whole  to  two  millions 
lation  of  4,500;  then  Stockton^  with  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
population  of  3,000;  Nevada  City  about  of  which  about  one  millionof  pounds  are 
the  same,  and  numerous  villages  num-  annually  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and 
bering  from  300  to  2,500  inhabitants,  the  remainder  is  manufactured  into  wine 
One  fact  in  reference  to  San  Francis-  and  brandy,  of  which  there  arcproduced 
co  is  very  surprising,  to  wit :  that  of  its  about  2,000  barrels  of  each.  This,  be  it 
population  nearly  nineteen  thousand,  or  remembered,  is  the  product  of  one  coun 
more  than  one-naif,  are  foreigners,  of  ty,  and  there  are  several  counties  in 
whom  16,144  are  males  and  2,710  fe-  that  section  of  the  state  altogeth- 
roales.  These  foreigners  are  composed  er  as  well  adapted  to  wine-growing^ 
chiefly  of  Chinese  and  French,  of  whom  though  none  of  them  have,  as  yet, 
the  former  are  much  the  more  numer-  engaged  so  extensively  as  Los  An- 
ous,  though  there  are  also  large  numbers  gelos  in  the  business.  The  grapes  are  of 
tol.  xrv.  7 
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the  most  delicious  quality,  and  the  wine  liar  interest,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 

obtained  from  them  is  very  much  superi-  mineral  resources  of  California.    la  a), 

or,  in  our  judgment,  to  any  native  wine  most  every  county  in  the  state  rare  and 

produced  upon  the   continent,  not   ex-  valuable  minerals  are  found.     In  Butte 

cepting    Mr.    Longworth's   4%  sparkling  county,   for  example,    there  are  found 

Catawba."  platina  and  iron,  lead   almost  in  a  pure 

In    Santa  Clara    count}',  it    appears  state,  quicksilver  in  abundance,  and  sil- 

there  are  17.739  fruit  trees,  which,   it  is  ver  in  small  quantities ;  also  rich  quart* 

presumed,  are  chiefly  pear  trees,  as  that  veins  and  4i  placer'  gold  mines  in  va- 

county  is  famous  for  its  varieties  of  this  rious  portions  of  the   county.     In  Cala- 

fruit.    In  Los  An«elos,  and  other  south-  veras  county  are  some   of  the  richest 

ern  counties,  peaches  of  excellent  flavor  gold  mines  in  the  state.     In  Klamath 

are  also  produced  in  abundance ;  but,  as  county  gold  is  found  in  abundance.    Ii 

yet,  it  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  wheth-  Los  Angelos  county  gold  in  small  quaa- 

er  this  climate  is  suited  to  the  apple  tities  has  been  discovered.     In  Marion 

Our  impression  is  it  will  be  found  to  be  county,  though  not  what    is  termed  a 

too  warm,  though  many  are  of  a  different  "  mining77  county,  gold-bearing  quartz, 

opinion.  placer-gold,  silver  and  copper  ores  are 

The  mineral  springs  of  California,  as  found ;  whilst  cinnabar,  yielding  60 
disclosed  by  the  census  returns,  are  more  per  cent,  of  quicksilver,  a^phal turn, mar- 
numerous  and  of  greater  variety  than  tie.  and  granite,  are  abundant  In  Ma- 
has  been  supposed.  In  Santa  liarbara  riposa  county  are  many  rich  gold  raises. 
county  there  are  several  tar  springs,  and  Six  quartz  mills  are  in  operation,  and  five 
the  sea  throws  up  bitumen  for  leagues  hundred  and  twenty-two  quartz  veni 
along  the  coast.  In  the  same  county  have  been  "  legally  located."  The  ceami 
there  is  a  hot  sulphur  spring,  with  returns  for  this  county  state  as  iol lows: 
a  temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahren-  Immense  deposits  of  gold  are  known  to 
heit  In  Solano  county,  and  near  to  exist  in  the  beds  of  the  San  J oaquiji  and 
Benicia,  there  are  several  large  soda  Marcede  rivers  and  other  streams, 
springs  of  about  a  pleasant  temperature  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  hem 
for  bathing ;  while  in  San  Luis  Obispo  expenditure  of  capital  and  later.  Mis- 
county |  there  are  numerous  bituminous  eralsof  every  kind  are  found.  The  extent 
and  sulphur  springs,  supposed  by  the  na-  of  the  goid  region  is  TOme  one  bondre(| 
tives  to  have  very  peculiar  medicinal  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  ^  indefi- 

auahties.      So   in  Los  Angelos  county,  mleiy  back  illto  unexplored  regions* 
lere  is  a  hot  spring  on  Bernardino,  (the       .     **    ,  .  . ,        ,    ., 

Morman  estate,)  numerous  salt  springs,  .   ,n  Monterey  county  gold  and  alwr 

from  which  the  wants  of  the  inhabit-  ^aTe been fou.nd m *ma"quanti!i«.   k 

ants  are  supplied,  and  a  spring  near  the  NaPa,  ?T  ^  ,s  a  S'Pek!,,,r"r  """^  ** 

town  of  Los  Angelos,  covering  aboutt wo  P<»e<l  to  be  very  rich      In  Nevada caio- 

acres,  from  wh°ch  pitch  or  asphaltura  ty  »™  numerous  gold  mine,  of  pecuta 

boils  up,  and  which  is  used  for  the  roofs  JJ?tT  1  "0„m  ■ that  "T"1 

of  houses.    But  the  greatest  natural  cu-  ""rty-three  quartz  mills   in  opewtwe, 

riosities  perhaps  in  tie  world,  are  the  hot  °I['plo>T?  ♦  V?p,,rl   °f   OV.e<LS£* 

•ulphur  sprintrs,   (or  geysers)  in  Napa  000.   wh.Tst  that    of    over  *800.MO  > 

•  county,    the  following  Is  the  account  of  «mP'°yea    »   ,he    Ptaoerminej.il 

them  in  the  census  returns:  P,acer  county.are  *>«>   very   nch  goli 

The  hot  sulphursprings,  (or geysers,)  in  ^V-fP Tn,g  .£  °*P»»**  <*  »M*V 

the    mountains,  about    seventy    mile.  ?67'  vfbllst  abo.at «tbo  8am,e  »monnt  *• 

above  Napa  city,  in  a  northerly  direction,  been  >»»ested  in  «flumes''iind  canakti 

are  some  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  con^y  water  to  the  ''diggings." 
globe.    They  are  from  one  foot  to  eight       We  have  had  upon  our  table,  for  avert 

or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  constantly  in  long  time,  a  most  interesting  paper,  by 

a  boiling  state;  water  spouting  to  the  Felix  Huston,  upon  the  sal.ject  of  «4werj 

heiahtot  ten  or  fifteen  feet.    Hundreds  as  an  dement  cf  toutkem  ttrtngik.     B 

of  fissures  in  the'  sides  of  the  mountain  was  oar  design  to  publish  it  entir  e,W 

•nut  stronjj  currents  of  heated  gas,  mak-  have  been  prevented  by  a  prew  of  otbsr 

wig  low  hissing  noises,  as  loud  as  the  matters.    We  will  at  least  make  aa  «* 

s«eam  escaping  from  ocean  steamer*.  tract,  showing  the  parallel  between  B» 

inese  returns,  however,  are  of  peeu-  man  and  Greek  slavery  and  our  own: 
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If  slavery  would  have  impaired  the  body  only  to  obey."  In  this  there  is 
military  strength  of  the  Israelites,  or  if  it  nothing  about  Ethiopians  or  the  different 
was  wrong,  it  would  be  impeaching  the  tribes  of  Asia,  and  a  few  instances  will 
great  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  suppose  show  that  the  principle  of  conquest  was 
that  he  would  have  imposed  on  the  Jews  extended  over  the  Greeks.  The  Spar- 
a  burthen  which  would  tend  to  defeat  tans,  at  an  early  day.  conquered  the 
them,  and  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  allege  neighboring  city  of  Helos,  and  made 
that  the  Deity  positively  authorized  the  slaves  of  the  inhabitants;  they  also  sub- 
commission  of  a  sin.  There  are  no  data  jected  other  kibes,  but  the  greatest  por- 
by  which  to  estimate  the  number  of  tion  of  Spartan  slaves  were  Messinians. 
•laves  which  the  Israelites  possessed,  but  The  City  of  Messina  and  Sparta 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  very  nume-  were  rivals,  and  of  the  same  Doric  ori- 
rous,  and  the  whole  biblical  history  gin.  Previous  to  the  accession  of  strength 
does  not  show  that  the  Jews  ever  suf-  to  the  Spartans  by  the  conquest  of  Helos, 
fered  from  insurrections.  The  Greeks  the  Messinians  were  the  strongest,  but 
held  vast  numbers  of  slaves  at  the  time  after  that  event  a  struggle  for  existence 
of  their  greatest  strength,  and  those  who  commenced,  which  extended  through 
were  most,  prominent  and  successful  in  many  years,  and  it  was  frequently  doubt- 
war  were  the  largest  slaveholders.  The  ful  whether  the  Messinians  would  con- 
Spa  nans  had  eight  slaves  to  one  free-  quer  the  Spartans,  or  the  Spartans  the 
man,  and  the  Athenians  had  almost  the  Messinians.  At  length  by  the  aid  of  trea- 
tame  proportion.  And  here  let  me  notice  chery,  rather  than  force,  the  Spartans 
a  single  historical  error  committed  by  Mr.  succeeded,  and  occupied  the  Messinian 
Webster  u  in  his  compromise  speech."  territory,  reducing  to  servitude  such  of 
He  says  that  the  Greeks  justified  slavery  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  fly  into  the 
on  the  same  ground  that  the  southern  neighboring  territories.  Thus  did  Sparta 
states  do,  that  is,  on  account  of  the  infe-  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  states 
riority  of  race—that  they  considered  of  Greece.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
the  Ethiopians  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  number  of  Spartan  slaves,  and  the  long 
nations  inferior  races  who  might  be  sub-  and  cruel  wars  by  which  they  were  sub- 
jected to  servitude.  The  Greeks  never  jected.  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
had  Ethiopian  slaves,  nor  was  it  until  became  formidable  to  their  oppressors, 
late  in  their  history  that  they  had  Asiatic  except  on  one  or  two  occasions.  On  the 
•laves.  Slavery  existed  in  Greece  before  contrary,  they  greatly  aided  in  the  splen- 
the  siege  of  Troy,  and  it  was  three  did  triumphs  of  the  Spartans — and  so  little 
or  four  centuries  alter  this  authentic  his-  were  they  dreaded,  that  they  often  a#- 
tory  commences,  before  they  extended  companied  their  masters  in  war.  When 
their  conquests  into  Asia.  The  Grecian  five  thousand  Spartan  pikemen  marched 
states  that  attained  great  power  com-  to  the  battle  ofPlateca,  they  were  attend- 
menced  their  career  of  greatness,  as  I  ed  by  thirty-five  thousand  Helots,  who 
have  stated,  first,  by  conquering  the  fought  in  the  battle  as  light  troops,  and  the 
nearest  cities;  and,  as  they  gained  Athenian  soldiery,  and  those  of  their  al- 
ftrength,  extending  their  conquests,  lief,  were  each  attended  by  one  slave. 
Greek  slaves  were  mostly  themselves  In  that  great  battle,  which  freed 
Greeks,  of  the  same  language  and  color,  Greece  from  the  Persian  invasion.  ih9 
and  equal  to,  or  but  little  inferior  to  their  number  of  slaves  engaged  were  more 
conquerors.  than  double  the  number  of  freemen. 

It  is  true,  the  Greeks  held  other  na-  The   Athenians  increased  in  power, 

tions  to  be  barbarians  who  might  be  re-  strength  and   military  renown,  in  the 

duced  to  servitude,  but  they  knew  no-  same  manner  that  the  Spartans  did,  with 

thing  about  Ethiopians,  made  no  distinc-  this  difference,  that  as  they  had  a  good 

tion  as  to  the  Asiatic  nations;  and  with-  harbor,  and  excelled  in  naval  warfare, 

out  hesitation,  made  slaves  of  Greeks  most  of  their  slaves  were  obtained  by 

who  were  conquered.  Aristotle  expresses  the  conquest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 

the  general  principle  of  the  Greeks  thus :  pelago,  and  at  a  later  day  from  the  coast 

u  with  barbarians,  the  family  consists  of  Asia. 

of  male  and  female  slaves,  but  to  the  Xhe  rise  of  Rome,  from  a  very  small 

Geeks  belong  dominion   over  the  bar-  beginning,  is  a  strong  example  of  the 

barians,    because  the  former  have  the  principles  herein  set  forth.    That  nation 

Understanding  requisite  to  rule!  the  latter  commenced  as  a  band  of  robbers.     The 
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victims  of  their  first  conquests  were  re-  I  can  bring  to  mind  no  instance  where 
duced  to  slavery  or  incorporated  with  they,  in  any  other  respect,  have  had  an 
themselves.  They  gradually  extended  effect,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  on  the 
their  power  over  Italy,  and  finally  con-  operations  of  the  state. 
quered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  Ourown  experience,  during  the  Revo- 
world.  During  all  this  process,  the  num-  lutionary  war,  and  the  war  of  1812,  hai 
berof  their  slaves  increased  pari  passu  been  referred  to;  and  the  only  thing  ( 
with  their  power  and  dominion,  until,  as  having  a  bearing  worth  referring  to  on 
I  have  seen  it  stated,  the  number  of  this  subject,  is  the  insurrection  m  8t 
slaves  in  and  around  Rome  exceeded  the  Domingo,  in  1791.  This  insurrection 
freemen  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  or  having  occurred  so  near  to  us.  and  heing 
fifteen  to  one.  within  the  recollection  of  many  persons 

Amongst  the  Romans,  the  industrial  Hvingy  who  heard  the  exaggerated  ac- 
pursuits  were  almost  entirely  entrusted  counts  of  the  day,  has  fastened  itself  on 
to  slaves  and  freedmen ;  and  as  the  coun-  the  public  imagination,  until  it  has  be- 
try  advanced,  they  were  frequently  en-  come  a  subject  of  frequent  reference, 
rolled  in  the  armies,  and  trained  as  gla-  and  even  southern  twaddlers  declaim 
diators.  about  the  southern  states  becoming  w- 

And  yet,  on  but  two  occasions,  did  the  duced  to  the  condition  of  St  Domingo, 
slaves  give  any  serious  trouble  to  the  and  abolitionists  triumphantly  point  to 
masters.  One  was  when  the  country  it  as  a  case  where  the  negro  race  hare 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  dissen-  asserted  and  maintained  their  freedom, 
sions.  and  the  other  was  under  Sparta-  Properly  speaking,  this  wasnotasfre 
cus.  already  referred  to.  insurrection,  although  it  assumed  thai 

When  Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  and  form  after  the  island  was  thrown  into i 
had  nearly  destroyed  the  Roman  army,  revolutionary  war. 
large  bodies  of  slaves  were  enlisted,  ana  The  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1751, 
it  is  stated  by  Livy  that  one  wing  of  his  contained  about  750,000  inhabitant 
army  was  defeated  by  two  legions  of  about  50,000  of  whom  were  white, 
slaves,  under  the  command  of  Sempro-  more  than  double  that  number  of  molat 
nius.  toes  and  of  mixed  blood,  and  the  balance 

This  shows  what  was  the  character  of  were  negroes, 
ancient  servitude.  The  French  and  Spanish  planters  lad 

Again,  during  the  second  triumvirate,  introduced  a  general  system  of  coucc- 
thirty  thousand  slaves  were  enrolled  in  binage,  and  the  consequence  was  a  mv 
the  army ;  and  when  Augustus  Ccesar  merous  progeny  of  mulattoes.  many  oi 
had  overcome  his  opponents,  and  peace  whom  associated  with  the  whites,  neariy 
was  established^  he  restored  twenty-six  on  terms  of  equality,  were  educated  & 
thousand  to  their  owners,  and  six  thou-  home,  or  sent  to  Europe  to  be  educated, 
sand,  for  whom  no  owners  could  be  found,  and  many  of  them  were  wealthy,  hawj 
were  put  to  death.  been  freed  by  their  parents,  and  thai 

These  things,  and  the  arming  of  thou-  property  left  to  them.  These  things  had 
sands  of  slaves  as  gladiators,  abundantly  lowered  the  character  of  the  while  pw 
account  for  all  the  difficulties  which  prietors,  gradually  lowering  them  don 
Rome  had  with  her  slaves.  to  the  level  of  the  mulattoes,  and  less* 

Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  war-  ing  the  distance  between  them  and  *• 
like  nations  subdued  by  Rome,  and  the  blacks;  and.  in  addition  to  this,  uV» 
vast  number  of  persons  she  reduced  to  were  a  number  of  the  white  popnlatki 
servitude  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Britain,  who  were  poor  and  enervated,  and  r» 
Spain,  Carthage,  and  Asia,  and  connect  dered  vicious  by  the  low  state  of  weal 
that  with  the  impolicy  of  arming  them  morals  and  influence  of  the  climate, 
and  training  them  in  her  armies,  it  is  In  this  state  of  affairs,  when  tbi 
really  surprising  that  in  the  course  of  French  revolution  broke  out  the  irDd 
eight  hundred  years  there  should  not  spirit  of  liberty  caught  to  the  island,  and 
nave  been  more  than  two  or  three  slave  infected  the  mulattoes  and  the  tow 
,nEOD8;.         L  class  of  white   population,    and  thff 

in  modern  times  there  is  nothing  worth  sought  to  equalise  themselves  with  ttt 
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straggle,  they  called  in  the  blacks,  and  of  liberty.  From  this  Broad  River  must 
the  two  united,  exceeding  the  whites  in  be  re-crossed,  to  the  Cowpens,  where 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one,  expelled  relics  of  the  strife  of  that  field  may  yet 
them  from  the  island,  and  since  that  be  picked  up.  At  and  near  the  fur- 
time  a  continual  struggle  has  been  going  nace,  there  are  many  picturesque  spots, 
on  between  the  mulattoes  and  negroes,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate  spring, 
the  latter  having  numbers  and  orute  u Proceeding  westward  tiliHog-back, 
force,  and  the  former  sustaining  them-  Glassy,  and  some  of  the  peaks  ofthe  Sa- 
selves  by  superior  intelligence.  luda  Mountains  are  seen  lifting  their 

How  far  the  disturbances  created  by  sublime  forms  above  the  horizon,  in  the 
gladiators  and  slaves  trained  to  arms,  S^Y  distance,  no  better  guides  will  be 
and  disbanded  soldiers  in  Italy,  or  the  wanted  till  the  base  of  Glassy  is  reached, 
rising  of  the  mulattoes  and  negroes  in  Taking  an  obscure  path  from  the  road,  if 
St  Domingo,  has  any  analogy  to  the  in-  the  tourists  have  sure-footed  horses,  they 
stitution  of  slavery,  as  it  exist*  among  may  ride  to  &»  toP;  if  not>  it  must  be 
us,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  spirit  accomplished  on  foot.  This  should  be 
of  fairness  and  candor,  or  of  hatred  and  early  in  the  moraine,  for  many  a  temp- 
prejudice  with  which  they  are  viewed,  t**10*  to  linger  wU1  be  presented  in  the 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  teachings  8nady  dells  and  otner  beautiful  spots  on 

of  history  show  that  there  never  has  been  the  way  upwards.     Many  a  sparkling, 

a  formidable  slave  insurrection,  consider-  playful  little  stream  will  beckon  them 

ed  purely  as  such,  and  that  a  comparison  \mm  their  Path>  l0  witness  its  daring 

of  our  situation  with  slavery  as  it  existed  leaP>  *■  lt  8tarts  on  lts  downward  journey 

elsewhere,  ought  to  relieve  the  minds  of  to  its  great  home,  the  ocean.    From  the 

the  most  timid  from  any  apprehension  toP  of  the  mountain  the  view  is  beauti- 

of  danger  from  our  negroes,  under  any  ful-  The  distance  to  Hodge's  is  but  short ; 

circumstances,  in  peace  or  in  war.  and  her*  lwe?^or  A10^,1^1  musfc 

_                             .            .            „  be  spent.    The  falls  of  the  Saluda,  three 

Professor  Tourney,  at  the  conclusion  of  or  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  are  almost 

his  very  able  report  on  the  Geological  Sur-  jn  sight,  and  scarcely  a  rivulet  that 

▼ey  ofthe  State  of  South  Carolina,  gives  meanders  among  the  rhododendrons  that 

the  following  interesting  description  of  does  not  present  a  little  picture  of  its 

the  beauties  of  its  mountain  scenery  :  own  wei|  wortn  the  finding.    After  they 

14  There  are  few  places  where  persons  have  examined  this  place  to  the  right 

in   search  of  health  or  pleasure,  could  an(i  fe^  if  they  do  not  heartily  pity 

mend  a  month  or  two  more  pleasantly  those  who    pass,   with  rail-road  speed, 

than  among  the  mountains  of  the  state,  through  this  wonderful  gap,  I  am  greatly 

They  commit    a    great    mistake   who  mistaken. 

imagine  that  by  skipping  to  the  top  of  «Qur  ramblers  will  next  ascend  to 
Table  Rock,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sunder-  Poinsett's  Spring,  where  I  am  sure  they 
land's  steps,  and  from  thence  run  across  wm  admire  the  good  taste  and  simple 
to  Caesar's  Head,  they  have  exhausted  beauty  of  that  fountain,  and  if  they  have 
the  beauties  of  this  region.  walked  up  they  will  bless  the  man  that 
a  Let  them  commence  at  the  Limestone  was  mindful  of  the  way-worn  traveler. 
Springs,  where  a  day  or  two  may  be  Mr.  Burton,  at  the  toll-gate,  will  conduct 
pleasantly  spent  in  visiting  Gilkey's  them  to  the  top  of  Walnut  Mountain. 
mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  there  Of  the  scene  that  presents  itself  here  I 
is  a  fine  view,  and  in  examining  the  can  only  say  that  if,  after  beholding  it 
Iran  Works.  Some  of  the  islands  in  the  they  do  not  return  more  humble  and 
river  must  also  be  examined.  Crossing  better  men,  they  need  proceed  no  further. 
the  river,  and  proceeding  up  the  moun-  ''  After  spending  a  few  days  here  the 
tain  on  the  York  side,  till  they  reach  base  of  the  Saluda  mountains  must  be 
its  peak,  just  over  the  North  Carolina  circled  to  the  south  prong  of  Saluda, 
line,  where,  looking  from  the  rugged  top  where,  at  an  old  mill,  close  to  the 
of  that  fearful  escarpment,  a  scene  will  mountain  side,  they  will  be  repaid  for 
present  itself  not  readily  to  be  forgotten,  the  jpurney  across,  by  the  sight  of  a 
Ketarning  by  way  of  the  battle-ground,  waterfall  of  great  beauty,  brought  out 
a  simple  stone  will  be  found  recording  against  the  dark  shadows  of  the  hemlocks 
the  names  and  marking  the  resting-  that  overshadow  the  banks.  The  jour- 
places  of  the  brave  who  fell  on  the  side  ney  between  this  and  Cssar's  Head  is 
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not  wanting  in  interest  and  beautiful  rates  of  increase  of  the  various  article* 
views.  From  the  top  of  the  Head,  every  is  singular : — while  the  population  hat 
one  knows  how  magnificent  is  the  scene,  more  than  doubled  in  this  period,  the 
but  it  is  at  sunset  when  Table  Rock  amount  of  wheat  is  over  lour  timet 
stands  out  against  its  glorious  back-  greater,  rye  five  times,  corn  eight  times, 
ground  of  mountains,  that  it  is  the  most  oats  show  but  a  small  increase,  buck- 
impressive,  wheat  over  seven  times,   cattle  three 

"  The  distance  to  Table  Rock  is  but  a  times,  horses  four  times,  hogs  hare 
few  hours'  ride.  On  the  way  the  travelers  scarcelv  doubled,  and  sheep  nearly 
amuse  themselves  with  reflections  on  thirty-tour  times.  We  should  thence 
the  stupendous  force  that  severed  at  judge  that,  while  our  soil  has  been  found 
this  point  the  mountain,  leaving  Caesar's  ill-fitted  for  oats,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
Head  and  Table  Rock  fit  monuments  for  corn  and  buckwheat,  and  that  sheep 
to  attest  the  event.  are  the  favourite  stock.     We  may  add 

"At  Table  Rock  they  will  be  in  the  that  in   1850,  2,007,598  pounds  of  wool 
hands  of  the  veteran  guide,  Mr.  Sunder-   were  clipped ;  and  that  7,056,478  poundi 
land,  with  whom  I  will  leave  them,  with  of  butter,  1,112,646   pounds   of  cheese 
the  assurance  that  however  high  concep-   were  made,  being   not  quite  eighteen 
tions  they  may  have  formed  of  this  noble  pounds  of  butter,  and  three  pounds  of 
rock,   they   will    not  be    disappointed,   cheese  to  each  individual.     There  is,  we 
From  the  rock  to  Mr.  Barton's  hospitable  believe,  no  great  quantity  of  butter  in> 
abode  is  but  a  short  distance,  and  from  ported   into  the  state,    but   as  yet,  we 
this  point  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Esta-  depend  upon  New-York  and  Onio  fort 
toe  mountains  must  be  visited.    After  large  amount  of  the  cheese  we  consume, 
this  they  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome   What  butter  we  do  receive  is  understood 
from  the  Kennys,  who  will  conduct  them  to  come  from  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indian*, 
to  the  Iocassa  valley.     They  will  see   Before  the  next  census  ought  we  not  id 
here,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  form-   export  both  the  articles  ? 
ing  vast  walls,  an  extension  of  the  stra-       In  the  year  1830,  Michigan  territory, 
turn  seen  at  Table  Rock.     The  White-  including  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  con- 
water  meeting  with  this  in  its  course,   tained  30,848  whites,   and  280  persons 
and  tired  of  the  slow  process  of  cutting  of  color,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were 
a  channel  through  it,  fairly  clears  it  at  a  slaves.      In   1810,  the   population  wis 
bound,  forming  one  of  the  finest  water-   4,762 ;  and  in  1820,  8,896. 
falls  of  the  South.     Tomassie,  and  the       Governor  McClelland,  of  Michigan, 
quiet  scenery  of  Pickens,  may  close  the  in  hisjast  message,  describes  the  fini> 
ramble,  as  they  turn  their  faces  home-   cial  condition  of  the   state   as  healthy 
ward,  their  minds,  I  trust,  filled  with  and  encouraging.     The  following  state- 
pleasant  remembrances   of   this    most  ment  shows  the  results  for  two  yean: 
ocautiful  region."  The  amoont  in  tbe  tnmrjt  NoTMaber 

The  following  table  of  the  productions  «  80« 1850;  -  •  *  -  •  r*  -  v  •  • ; fW?  ! 

ofthe  State  of  Michigan  intheyearmi,   Reccip"  durin* the  fcMl  yw mjm* 

immediately  after  being  admitted  into  AraUaWe  means $shjm* 

the  Union,  and  the  year  1850,  may  be  The  expenditure*  for  the  tme  period . .  W? « 

useful  to  our  readers  for  reference.  Balance  la  the  treasury,  November  30. 

i«87.  use.       1850  ♦«TrtO« 

Grist  Mills. 114....           103  Receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year....     tSM** 

Saw  Mills 433....  433  

Carding  Machines 93...  —  Available  means $MM** 

Cloth  Dressing  Shops 19 ... .             —  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,     431,919  ff 

Distilleries 16 — .  - 

Merchants 793 —  Balance  in  the  treasury ,  November  St, 

Bushels  of  wheat 1,014,698....  4,393,141        1*52 $111,4*791 

rye 21,944...       102,200  _.       „       .    „ 

corn 791,427...  3,704,179       The  funded  and  fundable  debt  of  fl» 

oats 1,110,910....  1,343,134    ofafft  Wft«. 

"  buckwheat 64,029...     476,811    8iaie  was' 

SSSfd«tS!E SSI-'     ~,^    November  30, 1851 SU**  " 

Ho™. ??»2i2 *H'22    November  30    1839 jSwS » 

SheTn* iJ-£2 7?I'£?    The  spednc  ^es  fo#  1861  wer*      !  !  "T^WH 

Bushel,  or  barley none.  70,801         ^     ^^    ^^    ^    ^fc     rf 

t    ,..l?40  the  Population  was  212,267.   creating  a  sinkin£-fun<L  as  provided  fcf 
in  1850,  400,000.    The  difference  of  the  by  the  constitution. 
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For  the  sake  of  equalizing  taxation,  he  an  act  for  the  construction  of  a  ship-ca- 

rather  approves  the  policy  of  assessing  nal  around  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary.    It 

property  at  its  selling  value.    There  are  grants  the   right  of  locating   a    canal 

few  things  about  which  those  seeking  a  through  the  Military  Reservation,  at  the 

new  home  are  more  inquisitive  than  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary's  River,  and  four  hun- 

rate  of  taxation.     Michigan  taxes  ap-  dred  feet  of  land  in  width,   extending 

pear  to  be  quadruple  what  they  really  along   the    line  of  the  canal,  and  also 

are,  because  the  tax  is  ostensibly  levied  750,000  acres  of  public  land,  to  be  se- 

on  thirty  millions  of  property,  when  it  is  lected  by  an  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the 

actually  assessed  on  about  one  hundred  governor  of  the  state,  subject  to  the  ap* 

and  thirty  millions.  proval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

The  sales  of  public  lands  amounted  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 

for  the  year  1852,  to  $90,055.    The  re-  work  out  of  the  hands  of  mere  specula* 

ceipts,  during  the  same  period,  to  $236-  tors,  and  honestly  to  perform  the  trust 

844.  Capital  punishment  has  been  abol-  for  it  is  a  work  of  great  importance  to  all 

ithed  in  the    state,   and  solitary  con-  of  the  lake  states, 

finement  substituted  in  its  place.    Al-  The  capital  is  permanently  fixed,  and 

though  the  propriety  of  the  change  is  ths  state  is  owner  of  real  estate  estimat- 

doubted.  yet  he  desires  to  see  the  princi-  ed  at  $106,995,  in  the  village  of  Lansing, 

pie  and  the  law  fully  carried  out  and  But  there  is  not  a  fire-engine  in  the 

fully  tested.      The  present  structures,  place,  and  the  public  buildings  are  not 

however,  will  not  admit  of  it.  fire-proof.    To  this  the  attention  of  the 

Ship  Canal  at  St.   Mart. — On  the  legislature  is  directed. 
26th  day  of  August  last,  Congress  passed 
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LBTTEB    FROM    BOMB — NOTICES   OF   GAYARRS's  HISTORICAL    LABORS — NBW  BOOKS— MKMFHIB 

CONVENTION,  BTC. 

In  one  of  oar  nambon  last  summer  we  the  waters,  ever  s'leot  and  majestic,  glitter  at 
took  the  liberty  of  extracting   some  very  &ey  P*"  onward  to  the  ocean,  or    how 
*.    .u       u*    r         .i.    i  ..        r  peacefully  on  the  sloping  bauk  rest  the  ivy- 
pretty  thoughts  from  the  letter  of  a  young  £QwQ    wa„s  of   lb/  £itmg9u      Tnj8  w\\\ 

lady  in  Naples  to  her  sister  io  this  country,  come  to  you  wheu   those  woods  are  dyed 

Having  hid  the  privilege  of   perusing  an-  with  crimson.    Look  out  upon    them,  and 

other  of  these  letters  written  from  Borne,  7"ar  "»«h1  will  not  receive  a  more .potent 

.,,,.,,  image  thau  mine  in  its  dreamy  wandering*, 

our  reader*  will  tbink  a  few  extract*  some  Wonderful  j,  thi»  magic  memory  land !  and 

relief  in  the  tedioa*  monotony  of  argument  it  lie*  so  close  to  us.  that  a  word,  a  look,  a 

and  statistic*  with  which  our  page*  abound,  tone,  came*  u*  irresistibly  to  it.  Even  now, 

_  ,„  j         i  l  •  _  as   J   g»*e  upon    the   "  seven-billed  city, 

Bo«.-W.rm  summer  days  always  bring  J»         ^(on  ^   .      worW'of 

me  thoughts  of  you  i  so  many  summer. .have  ^    rf        ^  crowd  rf  haumi        teaitm. 

found  u.  together  in  our  dear  country  home  b              ^  theme  .,          wf  £ 

that  I  thought  it  would  be  always  so,  and  Ure      •  tbo#o   memorie,    of    ..  auU  e,.ng 

can  scarcely  recognize  a  summer  as  genmne  ,,                                                              ° 

without  you.     I  have  known  many  homes,  y 

but  none  seem  to  me  half  so  homelike  as  I  had  thought  to  take  you  back  to  Naples, 

the  one  where  our  fathers  dwelt.     When  and  tell  you  of  our  sorrowful  farewell  to  its 

I'm  weary  with  wandering,  weary  of  strange  beauties,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  that  loveliest  of 

places,  and  of  stranger  people,  memory  is  islands,  Capri,  but  I  must  wait  until  my  lipa 

my  gentle  comforter.     8he  brings  me  pic-  can  be  the  medium  of  communication,  lor 

tares   glowing  with  the  hoe  of  life,  aod  you  know  my  pen  is  soon  weary,  and  there 

warm  with   the  sunny  smile  of  affection ;  is  to  much  to  occupy  it  here.    The  theme 

no  artist's  pencil,  no  poet's  fire-tipped  pen,  will  have  lost  none  of  its  interest  when  we 

can  tell  you  how  beautiful  they  are  to  me.  meet,  I  assure  you,  for  there  is  a  rosy  hue 

The  landscape  is  ever  the  same ;  need  I  say  over  all    my  recollections  of   last  winter, 

how  the  wooded  hills  meet  the   western  The  common  proverb  says,   *'  Vedi   Napo- 

skies  and  bathe  in  the  purple  light ;  how  li  e  poi  mori/'—See  Naples  and  then  die. 
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I  need  not  tell  yon  with  what  strangely  before  the  altar  engaged  in  occasional  aer 

mingled  feelings  we  first  drove  through  the  vices,  and  a  few  devotees,  are  all  that  di>» 

streets  of  Rome.     The   name  alone  is  **  a  turb  the  impressive  solitude  of  this  mighty 

volume  in  a  word."    There  is  scarce  a  page  temples  at  noonday.    I  bad  formed  no  ideas 

in  the  world's  history  where  it  finds  not  a  of  such  immensity  among     the    works  of 

placet  and  many  and  varied  are  the  associa-  man  before.    In  the  inscription  round  the 

tions  that  cluster  about  it.    Noble  matrons  in  interior  of  the  dome,  the  letters  are  several 


all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  a  true  wo-  feet  in  height.  It  is—4'  Ta  es  Petals,  et 
man's  might — stern  lawgivers,  in  their  super  hunc  Petram  aedificato,  ecclesiam 
judge's  robes  trampling  over  their  own  bleed-  meam,|et  tibi  dato  claves  Regni  Cskmim* 
lag  hearts — heroic  love,  and  bold  ambition —  the  well-known  words  of  oar  Lord  to  St 
heaven-daring  genius  and  deeds  of  dark  and  Peter.  The  cherubs,  which  appear  thesus 
fearful  cruelty— war  and  bloodshed — fierce  of  infants,  are  six  feet  high.  After  one  it 
battles,  fire  and  pestilence,  and  a  thousand  satisfied  with  viewing  the  interior  of  tfas 
other  forms  and  visions  flitted  before  me  in  church  as  a  whole*  (which  I  never  am,) 
that  ride. — "  The  Niobe  of  nations !"  there  are  many  things  in  it  to  interest.    Coa- 

My  brother  does  not  share  my  enthusiastic  fessionals  for  all  nations  are  scattered 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  ancient  Rome,  through  the  nave.  Here  ia  the  famous  statas 
and  has  quite  renounced  his  boyish  love  and  of  Jupiter  Capitolinos,  re-named  St.  Peter, 
reverence  for  the  classics.  He  talks  very  the  place  of  the  thunder-bolt  being  snpplied 
learnedly  of  the  views  of  Niebohr  and  Ar-  by  the  ever-present  keys ;  the  tomb  of  the 
no  Id,  and  would  have  me  give  np  all  those   Countess  Matilda,  and  the  monument  toths 

Ctty  stories  we  lrarned  in  our  old  history-  last  of  the  Stuarts.  The  latter  ia  by  Caao- 
ks — Mutius  Sceevota,  and  his  burning  va,  and  interested  me  very  macb. 
hand  :  Cincinnatus,  and  his  dignified  poverty;  St.  Peter's  and  its  adjacent  buildings  oe 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  his-dariug  leap;  and  cupy  the  site  of  the  circus  and  gardens  of 
many  others,  as  idle  fables.  But  I  have  Nero,  in  the  Campo  Vaticano.  The  obelisk, 
my  revenge,  for  when  he  is  rapturizing  over  brought  originally  from  Heliopolis,  remain- 
some  picture  of  the  old  masters,  all  stained  ed  on  the  spot  where  it  was  placed  by 
and  discolored  by  time  and  neglect,  I  pre-  Caligula  until  1586,  when  8extos  V.  re- 
tend  to  see  nothing  but  a  piece  of  black  moved  it  to  its  present  place  in  the  centre  of 
canvas,  without  form  or   comeliness,  and   the  Piazza. 

quote  Murray's  advice  to  credulous  travelers.  I  forget  who  it  is  that  calls  architecture 
Yet  I  have  been  rather  disappointed  to  find  "  frozen  music ;"  aud  it  is  said  of  the  arcbitKt 
so  few  undisputed  relics  of  those  early  days  of  some  famous  cathedral,  that,  "  be  would 
which  seemed  to  us  so  full  of  poetry  and  sing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  God,  and  eoheboUt 
beauty.    I  quite  forgot  how  St.  — — ."    How  noble  ia  this  hymn  of  the 

44  The  Goth,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood  and  Are,    BuonaroUi  every  part  comes  so  melodiously 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride."       into  the  whole,  that  it   seems  a   thooskt 
It  is  the  Rome  of  the  middle  ages  that  I   creation,  rather  than  the  works    of  men'i 
hear  and  think  most  of  now.  bands. 

In  viewing  works  of  art,  generally,  there       The  Vatican,  which  we  visited1  next  ta 

arises  in  my  mind,  not  a  feeling  of  dissatis-   St.   Peter's,  is  a  congregation   of  palaces, 

faction  exactly,  but  a  painful  yearning  for   built  at  various  times.     Rafiaelle,  Bramste, 

something  higher  and  nobler.     My  ideal  of  Bernini,  San  Salts,  and   many  other  artists, 

the   beautiful   is  not  answered ;  something   contributed  to  its  erection.     It  contains  two 

mars  the  effect,  and  with  an  eager  longing   hundred  staircases,  and  four  thousand  chsia* 

unquenched,   I    have  ever    turned    away,    hers,  each  having  its  name  from  the  painting 

Nature  alone  has  perfectly  satisfied,  quiet-    decorating  its  walls.     The  Loggia  di  Raffsel- 

ing  each  restless  craving,  and  shedding  over   lo  was  constructed  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  oodsr 

every  feeling,  repose.     And  this  is  just  the    the  direction  of   the    great  master  whose 

sensation   with   which   I    gazed  upon    St.    name  it  bears.     The  walla  were  covered 

Peter's.     But  how  can  I  tell  you,  what  so    with  some  of  his  grandest  designs,  but  dor* 

many  abler  pens  have  so  often  repeated.     In   ing  the  occupation  by  the  Austrian  a,  many 

fancy  we  have  often  seen  the  snowy  foun-   years  since,  these  rooms  were  converted  into 

tains  sending  up  their  sparkling  wealth  of  barracks  by  the  ruthless  soldiery,  and  these 

spray  to  catch  the  sunbeams— the  obelisk    magnificent  productions  nearly  ruined.   The 

rearing  its  strange    form— the  noble  dome    Borgia  suite  was  built   by   Alexander  tho 

and  the  gigantic  statues— but  the   reality  is    Sixth,  and   contains  the  finest  collection  of 

ve.j7  mu?h  more  beautiful   than   even  our   pictures  in  the  world.    In   it  is  fofiaehVB 

wild  fancies  painted.     1  have  stood  for  hours   great  picture   of  the  Transfiguration.      Wo 

T?  °in0k      l^°  te^   columns,  (beside  which    nave  been  there  but  once,  and  I  was  so  very 

tran ®     ho  ""*? re8t  insect,)  in  a  sort  of  dreamy    weary  with   wandering    through    the  loaf 

about'  awed  °y  the  vmtness  of  everything   suites  of  rooms  and   climbing   the  endless 

reverie^ef  ^.°fl  ^°  tind  litlle  to  Dreak  our  •!aircMe*» that  *  n**6  rather  confused  iah 
aad  to^:  2Tu  WIOt0r  crowd  of  strangers  pressions,  even  of  this  stupendous  painting. 
««  umriats  have  ail   departed;  the  monks   We  saw  the  Laoooon,  and  the  Apollo  of  M- 
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videre,  standing   where     Michael    Angelo  babtlity,  make  the  matter  worse,  so  I  will 

placed  it.      The  pavement  of  many  of  the  only  say  :  Come  to  Italy,  and  help  me  both 

rooms  is  of  the  richest  mosaics,  and  the  to  admire  and  to  express  that  admiration. 
columns  are  of  porphyry,   alabaster,   lapis       We  visited,  yesterday,  the  English  Burial 

lasult,  and  Parian  marbles.    The  library  of  Ground,  which  is  jost  out  of  the  city,  amid 

the  Vatican  contains  30,000  volumes  of  man-  the  ruins  of  Ancient  Rome,  very  near  the 

uscripis.  pyramidal  tomb  of  Cains  Ccesar.    I  sought 

One  of    the    things    that  interested  me  eagerly  for  Shelley's  tomb,  that  pure  apostle 

most    in    the   Capitoline   Museum,   which  of  a  mistaken  philosophy.     As  we  stood  by 

comes  next  in  the  order  of  our  visiting,  was  the  plain  tablet  that  marks  the  spot  where  his 

a  collection  of  slabs  brought  from  the  sepul-  ashes  repose,  one  of  oor  party  repeated  •*  the 

chres  along  the  Appian  way.     The  in  scrip-  Sky-lark."  I  never   felt  its  exquisite  beauty 

tions,  in  many  instances  merely  ejaculatory  half  so  well   before  ?  it  is  so  like  the  clear, 

sentences,  seemingly  rang  from  the  hearts  of  thrilling  melody  of  the  bird  it  apostrophi- 

tlie  bereaved,  in  the  depth  of  their  grief,  ses.     We  have  often  said  it  together,  M.,  in 

Such  as    "  Carissimss    conjugi,"    "  Optimi  "  The  pale  purple  even/'  and 
filio.*'  «*  Julias  sororas  areata?,  hoc  saxum  cum  «  i„  the  golden  lightning 

multis  lachrymis,  posoi."    ("To  my  dear  Of  the  sunken  sun," 

wife,"    «'  In  memory  of  the  best  of  sons."  but  the  familiar  words  seemed  clothed  with 

'*  In  memory  of  Julia,  our  dear  sister,  we  a  new  and   strange  import,  when  breathed 

have  placed  this  stone,  with  many  tears.")  forth  in  an  Italian  air,  as  a  requiem  over  the 

They  invested  with  a  new  and  affectionate  poet's  grave.    The  inscription  upon  his  tomb 

interest  tbe  people  we  have  called  the"  etem  is: 

Romans."    Vet  they  wept  as  we  weep  over  Percy  Bysahe  Shelley—"  Cor  Cordium," 

broken  ties,  and  more  bitterly  surely,  for  to  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

them   "  the  grave  was  all  uncertainty  and  SS«1^J?hJ225Ji?5jSfa?*0,-r 

.i^.h  />     ° .         ^    e^..  J  Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

gloom."  One  apartment  of  this  museum  con-  * 

tains  the  boats  of  tbe  old  emperor  of  Rome ;       Too  remember  that  when  Leigh  Hunt  and 

in  another  is  tbe  "  Dying  Gladiator."    Read  Lord  Byron  burned  his  body  by  the  waters 

Byron's  description  ol  this  famous  statue  and  where  he  met  his  untimely  eod,  bis  heart 

you  will  have  tbe  original  painted  on  your  was  found  unconsumed  among  the  ashes. 

mind's  eye  with  perfect  accuracy.  #    We  have  been  mncb  interested  in  explor- 

It  was  on  the  Capitoline  Mount,  you  re-  ing  some  of  the  subterranean  ruins ;   among 

member,  that  Cola  Di  Rienzi,  "  Tbe  last  of  them  the  baths  of  Titus.     In  some  of  the 

the  Tribunes,"   was  crowned.      Aurelian's  excavated  chambers,  the  walls  are  frescoed 

charger,  from  which  streams  of  wine  poured  with  forms  that  have  been   beautiful,  but 

forth  on  that  day,  is  still  in  the  centre  of  the  time's  effacing  fingers  are  fast  robbing  them 

place  of  tbe  Campidoglio.     It  is  tbe  only  of  form  and  color.    As  the  torches  of  our 

extant  equestrian  statue  in  bronxe  left  us  by  guides  glared  upon  them,  ever  and  anouooe 

antiquity.    We  have  seen  also  the  house  of  would   seem  starting  into  life,  dim,  myste- 

Bienzi.     The  site  is  marked  by  ruinous  des-  rious,  and    shadowy.      The    Laocoon   waa 

olation,  and   the  dwelling  itself  is  a  curious  found  in  these  baths  in  the  time  of  Julio  the 

specimen  of  tbe  domestic  architecture  in  Second. 
Borne  in  the  fourteenth  century.  You  wonder,  M— ,  that  we  selected  the 

The  "Parthenon,   pride  ot    Borne!"  is  summer  for  visiting  the  "  Eternal  City,"  and 

now  tbe  church  of  8l  Msria  ad  Martyres,  have  many  fears  of  malaria  for  us.      Our 

and  is  tbe  only  perfect  imperial  monument  reason  was,  to  avoid  the  winter  crowd  of 

now  existing.    It  belongs  to  the  reign  of  strangers  in  Rome,  audi  am  more  delighted 

Augustus  Canar,  and  over  tbe  cornice  of  the  than   I  can  tell  you   with  this  avoidance, 

portico,  the  inscription  still  remains :    "  l\  Tourists  there  are  who  come  to  Italy  because 

Agrippa  L.   F.  Tertium   Fecit."     You    re-  it  \s  fashionable, — one's  education  is  scarcely 

member  that  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  Mi-  complete  without  "  a  season  on  the  conu- 

chael  Angelo  that  he  woo(d  pile  the  Part  he-  nent. '     And  to  bring  about  this  properly, 

non  on  St.  Peter's,  and  tbe  dome  of  hismigh-  there  is  a  certain  rooud  prescribed  by  fash- 

ty  edifice  is  just  the  dimensions  of  this  gem  ion,— "The  Coliseum    by  moonlight,"   the 

of  antiquity.     We  were  shown  the  original  "Carnival,"  ••  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter's," 

design  of  the  great  architect  for  St.  Peter's,  at  the  end  of  Holy  Week,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

in  tli©  library  of  tbe  Vatican ;  it  was  in  the  To  one   whose  sense  of  the   ludicrous  is 

form  of  a  Grecian  cross,  with  a  fscade  like  keenly  developed,  and  who  is  willing  to  sa- 

the   Parthenon.     I  will  not  weary  yon  by  crifice  the  beautiful  to  the  humorous,  these 

Si  long   description,  even  of  this   beautiful  people  may  be  interesting  ;  bnt  1  do  not  tike 

temple,  for  in  repeating  over  so  often  Corin-  to  have  my  enthusiasm  so  rudely  dissipated, 

thian  columns,  friezes  of  porphyry,  corui-  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  M— ,   but  I 

oea  of  Parian  marbles,  and  tease  la  ted  pave-  heard  one  day  an  omth  in  St.  Peter's !      I 

ments,  one's  ideas  get  so  confused ;  and  were  need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  spoken  by  an 

I  to  nan  the  exsggeraied  epithets  that  my  English  tongue.    The  Frenchman's  name  for 

proanpta,  they  weald,  in  all  pro-  the  people  oaiag  ov  mother  loegne  ia  feet 
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spreading  over  the  continent,  and,  shocking  ing  the  history  of  Louisiana,  in  a 

as  it  seems,  ttiey  are  recognized  by  children,  very  able  and  interesting  volumes, 

all  unconscious  ut  its  meaning,  as  "  Monsieur  The  first  or  this  series  was  published  is 

God -damn."  1835,  iu  the  French  language,  wheu  thesa- 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  of  the   political  'nor  was  qu  ilea  young  man;  but  subsequeat 

state  of  [«aly.      I  rather  marvelled  at  the  residence  in  France,  and  daily  access  toths 

question,  for  I  thought  you  shared  my  horror  official  records  of  the  colonial  office,  josuBoi 

of  politics.      Tis   to  me  one  of  my  many  him  in  a  mucn  ™or*  elaborate  work,  which, 

causes  for  thankfulness,  that  1  am  not  a  man,  *"  the  years  184C-'47,  was  contributed  totbs 

and  therefore  neither  required  nor  expected  Pr«w  ,n  l°ree  volumes,  also  in  the  Freaca 

to  take  auy  i uteres;  in  such  things.     Kveit  if  language. 

I  do  feel  a  Utile  interest,  it  is  soon  dispelled  A  K«oen"  desire  being  expressed  tor  the 

by  the  utter  impossibility,  on  my  psrt,  of  at-  translation  of  this  work  into  English,  Mr. 

taining  any  proper  understanding  of  political  Gayarre   declined,   on    the    ground  thst  h 

mysteries.      1  get  so  troubled  in  trying  to  coM  better  be  re- written  and  re-arrsnsed 

solve  the  perplexities  that  meet  me  at  every  in   that  Ian  unge  than  translated,  sod  tint 

step,  that  I  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair,  he  had  come  into  possession  of  much  see 

and  rest  contented  iu  knowing  that  there  are  material  iu  the  shape  of  French  aud  Spanish 

wiser   heads  than   mine,   who   devote  the  official  manuscripts,  obtained  from  abroad, 

energies  of  strong  wills  and  high  patriotism  through  the  munificence  of  the  legislators 

to  the  task.      But  one  muit  shut  one's  eyes  *nd  of  private  individuate. 

entirely  here,  not  to  perceive  the  misery  of  I"  this  spirit  he  took  up  anew  the  theme  m 

bad  government.   The  condition  of  the  many  Ml  °f  romantic  interest  and  instruction,  sod 

ofieu  weighs  heavily  on  my  heart.    Poverty  has  already  completed  two  very  eloquent  sad 

and  wretchedness  were  such  new  things  to  elaborate  volumes,  whilst  a  third  aud  cUeiog 

me,  when  I  first  came  here,  and  the  forms  OD*  »•  m  manuscript,  and  very  nearly  ready 

in  which  they  were  presented  were  so  start-  for  the  press.     This  third  volume  still  slmost 

ling,  that  I  was  very  unhappy.     Yet  a  day  he  independent  of  the  others,  and  will  es> 

of  hope  seems  to  be  dawning,  even  for  the  hrace  the  first  authentic  history  of  the  cpta- 

oppressed   people  of   this   beautiful   ltfly.  >*h  domination  in  Louisiana  from   1769  to 

[Tis  like  the  faint  streak  in  the  east  now,  but  1803— a  period  in  regard  to  which  there  hsj 

it  may  herald  the  coming  of  day.     Even  the  heen  so  much  error  and   misrepresents"** 

common  people  have  a  vein  of  poetry  and  Of  the  volume  Mr.  Gayarre  himself  says:— 

enthusiasm  about  them  that  promises  mnch.  "Embracing  an  entirely  distinct  period  of 

The  memories  of  their  glorious  past,  the  history,  it  will  be  a  different  work  from  the 

monuments  ever  before  them  of  their  former  preceding,  as  much  perhaps  in  poiot  of  styk 

maguificence  and  power,  and  recollections  'nd  the  other  elementa  of  oompositioD,  ■ 

of  the  great  names  that  have  adorned  their  w"h  regard  to  the  cbaracteriitlic  feature*  of 

history,  are  not  lost  upon  them.     There  is  a  the  new  lords  of  the  land."       We  do  sot 

cheerfulness  about  even  the  mo*t  wretched,  doubt  that  its  appearance  will  create  a  sea* 

while  struggling  with  their  poverty,  that  is  satinn,  and  open  some  new  lights  upon  tst 

truly  beautiful.      Indolent  by  nature,  and  •object  of  our  Louisiana  purchase  and  tat 

careless  as  to  anything  beyond  the  imraedi-  various  intrigues  that  preceded  it. 

ate  supply  of  their  pressing  necessities,  the  .    We  have  not  space  for  the  purpose    sad 

native  happiness  of  their  disposition  breaks  >f  we  had,  this  would  not  be  the  place— to 

forth  in  song,  and  the  old  palaces  and  these  enter  iuto  a  literary  analyaiaof  Mr.GavsnVi 

graves  of  the  olden  time,  echo  with  their  work,  the  second  volume  of  which  is  Wars 

tuneful  notes.     But  I  mnst  defer,  until  my  us,  but  we  think  we  may  be  allowed  to  »y 

next,  that  most  suggestive  of  subjects,  the  that  it  challenges  a  position  for  itself,  in  eW> 

music  of  Italy.    Till  then,  addio,  vation  of  style,  iu  spirit,  and  in  trutnfubea, 

Gertrude.  among  the  most  classical  productions  of  oar 

T.     tt       m     i      r*          /i       «  American  historians, 

«r  I    ,      ?i      a-  6i  Q*T*'  Ute  SecreVlry  The  reader  will  find  interest  at  every  pafe 

of  State  of  Louisiana,  will  put  to  press,  in  a  of  hi,  p^resa,  whether  in  the  stirriag  «S 

few  weeks  the  third  and  closing  volume  of  ^  of  'rJLm  wari  and  CDmwolw     loe  ^ 

his  ad.nirable  history  of  Louisiana.     It  gives  phic  de§criptio0i  of  ^^  .c^.  ;  ib. 

us  great  pleajura  to  introduce  the  foMow.ng  L^Uure  of  leading  peronagesieit  o«r 

whS  l.l! h,stor,caV*b?K8°f  ?*  Gay8/,rif'    E  «he  Spanish  kiogto  take  poie-ionofth. 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the   ^  Ke  l>old  and  feariesVproceeding  of 

Washington  Union  :  ^  ^^  to  prcvem  ^  m  J  ^  prfJ[X% 

Charles  Gayarr6,  for  a  long  time  Secretary  their  nationality  and    their  liberties;   tbs 

of  State  of  Louisiana,  a  descendant  of  some  struggles  which  ensued ;  the  trial  of  the  coa- 

o(  the  oldest  and  most  uoted  families  of  the  spirators— the  terrible  and  blcaody  tragedy 

8paui»h  and  French  settlers,  a  geutleman  in  which  closed  ihe  chapter.     Never  bad  Lists- 

every  respect  high  in  character  and  repute-  rian  such  thrilling  iucideota,  and  never  bsvs 

tton,  has  been,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  each  iuesdeots  been  worked  up  wiih  bmcs 

•ware,  for  many  years  engagsd  in  iUustrax-  power.     Boldly  and  glorkmsly  said  the  ss- 
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triot  Lafreniere,  in  the  heat  of  this  struggle,  toma  and  national  characteristics  of  the  Engt 
eight  years  before  the  patriots  of  76  had  lish.  Mr.  Ward  Is  unlike  the  ordinary  sort  of 
made  their  immortal  declaration  :  "  In  pro-  young  men  and  women  who  go  to  Europe  to 
portion  to  the  extent  both  of  commerce  and  complete  their  education.  He  bos  a  cbarac- 
populatioa  is  the  solidity  of  thrones;  both  terand  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  he  is  notdaz- 
are  fed  by  liberty  and  competition,  which  zled  by  the  hollow  pomp  and  meretricious 
are  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  state,  of  show  of  English  life.  Most  of  oar  young 
which  the  spirit  of  monopoly  is  the  tyrant  people  go  abroad  only  to  learn  to  ridicule 
and  step-mother.  Without  liberty  thcrr.  are  their  own  country.  Of  shallow  minds  and 
but  few  rirtuee.  Despotism  breed*  pntilla-  easy  nature,  they  become  enthusinstic  ad- 
nimiiy  and  deepens  the  abyst  of  vice.  Man  mirers  of  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  all  sorts  of 
is  considered  as  sinning  before  God  only  be-  social  pretension,  and  affect  a  supercilious 
cause  he  retains  his  free-will."  Well  re-  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  republican 
marks  Mr.  Gayarre :  "  to  appreciate  thi*  bold  government,  and  for  the  habit*  and  customs 
language,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  of  democracy.  It  is  not  so  with  the  author, 
officially  uttered  by  the  attorney-general  of  as  the  book  before  us  will  attest.  The  more 
an  absolute  king,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  he  sees  of  European  life  and  society  the 
reach  the  ears  of  the  despotic  government  of  more  does  he  admire  theinstitutinns  and  cut- 
France.'1             •             •            #            #  toms  of  his  own  country.    He  thinks  and  feels 

**  Thus  was  the  revolution  accomplished,  like  an  American,  though  on  English  soil. 

A  population  which  hardly  numbered  eight-  A  spirit  of  intense  nationality  is  the  charac- 

een  hundred  men  able  to  carry  arms,  and  teristic  of  his  book.     He  sees  the  faults  of 

which  had  in  its  bosom  several  thousauds  of  English  society  in  their  true  proportions,  and 

black  slaves,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  in-  he  lashes  them  with  a  scourge  of  scorpions, 

timidate  into  subjection,  had  rebelled  against  His  book  is  a  capital  satire  on  England  and 

the  will  of  France,  had  flung  the  gauntlet  at  the  Engluh.      He  seizes  upon  whatever  it 

the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  was  bearding  a  obnoxious  to  censure  in  English  character 

powerful  nation,  whose  distinguished  trait  and  customs,  and   exposes  it  to  contempt 

of  character  did  not  consist  in  the  forgive-  with  great  power  of  invective  and  ridicule, 

ness  of  injuries,  particularly  when  her  pride  We  like  his  independent  way  of  thinking, 

was  wounded." — p.  226.  and  bis  trenchant  sarcasm.    But  it  is  not  only 

The  history  of  this  revolution  in  Louisiana  the  temper  of  the  book  that  pleases  us ;  its 

of  '68,  for  exalted  patriotism,  for  courage  and  literary  merit  is  admirable.     Its   terse  and 

firmness,  deserves  to  be  read  by  the  side  of  vigorous  style  indicates  a  capacity  in  the 

that  of  the  American  revolution   itself.     It  writer  to  become  an  American  classic.  If  Mr. 

wanted  but  the  single  element  of  success—  Ward  will  but  cultivate  and  mature  h'i  ta- 

that  rule  and  measure  by  which  men  ever  lents,  he  cannot  fail  to  win  eminent  distino- 

distinguish  heroism  from  madness,  tion  in  the  literature  of  his  country." 

On  page  151,  etc..  Mr.  Gayarre.  in  describ-  _                              -   ,      -  . 

ing  the  various  personages  of  the  suite  of  the  Wo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  for 

Capiain-Geueral  Ulloa,  introducea  mention  lowing  works  since  the  issue  of  our  last  :— 

of  his  distinguished  ancestor,   Don  Est i van  1.   Hester  Somerset ;  a  novel,  by  N.  M.     A. 

Gayarre,  Royal  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  Hart :  Philadelphia.               \ 

a  soldier  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  2.  Waverley   Novels— Ivanhoe,  The  Abbot, 

who  bad  won  laurels m  the  fields  of  Italy,  The  Monastery.     Philadelphia :  A.  Hart, 

in  Piedmont,  and  in  the  engagements  of  Ay-  «    w    «      ,         ,,    ,  ..      .    •»     r  i.  t  :r~ 

gabelaud  St.  Andre;  amcSig  the  defile,  of  3 '  *'"ow*}  ;°\  VaHeT !«  !»  BnM«l!?Y!£: 

WU  ;  in  the  trenches  of  Nice,  and  on  the  £y  8,r  E"   *ulw.er  L7ttoIK     New"York  s 

citadels  of  Villa  Franca  and  Montalban-a  HarPer  and  Brothers. 

brave  man,  a  true  gentleman  and  patriot,  4.  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Na- 

with  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  the  healthy  poleon  to  the  Accession  ol  Louis  Napoleon 

and   hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Pyreneean  >«  I852*     By  8ir  A.  Alison,  Bart.      Part 

heights.  I..  N.  S.     Harper  and  Brothers. 

5.    B'eak   House.     By  Dickens.     Part  II. 

We  noticed,  in  our  last,  the  work  by  Mat-  Harper  and  Brothers, 

thew  J.  Ward,  entitled  English  lUmg,  but  6.  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France.  Part 

are  satisfied,  from  further  examination,  that  III.     By  A.  de  Lamartine.     Harper  and 

we  did  not  do  it  the  full  justice  it  deserves.  Brothers. 

The  work  will  be  belore  us  for  future  refer-  7.  A  Hero,  and  other  Tales.      Harper  and 

ence.     Meanwhile  we  extract  the  following  Brothers. 

from  an  influential  contemporary,  which  is  8.  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns.   Edited 

certainly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Ward:  by  Robert  Chalmers.    In  4  vols. :  vol.  4. 

"  The  author  of  this  book  is  not  unknown  Harper  and  Brothers.  ^ 

in  the  literary  world,  and  doubtless  he  was  9.  Shakspeare  and  his  Times.    By  M.  Goi- 

encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  '  Letters  sot.     Harper  and  Brothers, 

from  Throe  Continents,'  to  attempt  a  more  10.  Maeauley's  Speeches.  2  vols.    By  Bed- 

oircumstanuai  description  of  the  habits,  cue-  field,  New-Tors. 
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11    Mv  CtmniMhio.  by  C.  Edward.  Letter,    vention  are  «id  to  be  the  eetaMUhemotof  a 

t  »oL    Corn^;  Lamport  and  Co.  continental  depot  of  cotton,  in  oppo.UK*  to 

18    Meagher-.  Speech...     Eedfield:  New-   1™V»£^  e  ^  of  „„„<,„  by  tb. 

Theie  work,  are  wnt  to  a.  through  J.  0.  pknter-thn.  doing  away  with  middle  men. 
MoV™  £dJ  M.~teel.  of  New-Orleans  middle  wareboo.ee,  middle  com m.««.^ 
IK  ^•onntere.t/.ndm^org^t  ^^ST^^^SSSS^ 
"SS^STZ^Sff^S^Z  c^r^oorJoorSat  Liverpool: 
Ste  to  work,  themttlve.  .hall  be  fully  no-  To  build  np  a  Southern imporUog  market. 
TJ^i  lnlopposiuon  to  New-York  : 

Uce<^  To  establish,   through   rail-road  alliance, 

J.  H.  Colton,  86  Cedar-strect,  New-York,  more  sympathy  with  the  great  Weal  and 
propose,  soon  to  issue  a  work  entitled, it  New  North-west,  socially,  commercially,  and  na- 
and  Complete  Statistical  and    General  Ga-    fondly  . 

xetteer  of  Ike    Untied  States  of  America,       «po  have  one  or  more  lines  of  steamers  to 
founded  on  and  compiled  from  Official  Fedc-    Europe: 

ral  and  State  Returns,  and  the  Census  of  yQ  'm&QCe  emigration  through  southern 
1850.  By  Richard  Swainson  Fisher,  M.D.,  p0rto  to  pass  to  the  west  by  a  communics- 
author  of  the  "  Book  of  the  World ;"  the  t\on  a]wayi  open,  expeditions,  and  cheap;  or 
"  Gazetteer  of  Maryland ;  a  "  Statistical  Ac-  to  settle  on  our  fertile  landa  : 
count  of  America,"  etc.,  etc. ;  also,  literary  jQ  stimulate  manufactures  and  general  in- 
editor  of  ••  Coltou's  American  Atlas,"  and  dnstry. 
editor  of  the  "  American  Railway  Guide."  To  educate  our  children  at  home,  to  spend 

,  «  .      .,.      a          -«       i      j  our  wealth  at  home : 

A  Practical  and  Scientific  Agricultural  and  _    ^         commercial  and   industrial  inde 

Family  Journal  for  the  West— The  Farm-  veQ^DCti 

or's  Com paniou  and  Horticultural  Gazette.    ^  '  

Edited   by  C.  Fox  and  0.   Betts.     J,  C.  irivrrTpir 

Holmes  (Secretary  of  the  8tote  Agicultu-  OUK   *  UTUKfc. 

ral  Society)  Horticultural  Editor.    Linos       The  position  which  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
Cone,  Corresponding  Editor.  v^ew  has  assumed,  at  the  bead  of  the  Ceasai 

This  journal  is  published  in  Detroit,  Mich.    Department  at  Washington,  waa  assigned  to 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month.      It  contains   ^\m  without  solicitation.     In  acknowledging 
sixteen  very  large  octavo  pages,  double  col-    tQe  honor,  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  arduous 
nmna,  of  good  paper  and  fine  print,  hand-    an(j  responsible  duties  which   devolve  upon 
somely  illustrated  with  engravings;  together   him,  in  the  performance  of  which  be  will  be 
with  a  colored  cover,  on   which  the  adver-   coeered  by  the  single  purpose  of  doing  well 
tisements  are  printed.     The  editors  are  gen*  for  tne  country,  and,  in  some  measure,  de- 
tlemen  of  education,  as  well  as  practical  men;    serving  well  of  it.      Time  only  can  show  if 
and  the  work  is  intended  to  elucidate  not    tQ*u  expiration  will  be  realized. 
only  the  practice,  but  also  the  great  princi-       jn  reference  to  the  Review,  there  will  be 
pies  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  all    QO  CDange  in  its  editorial,  in   which  he  hat 
parts  of  the  country.     The   breeding  and    ftlWaVs  had  the  assistance  of  able  coadjutors; 
raising  of  horses,  cattle,   sheep,  &c„  are  es-   or  m  lDe  business  department,  well  organ- 
pecially  attended  to  ;  and,  besides  a  depart-   jzej  ^  jt  ^  under  experienced  and  resnoosi- 
ment  devoted  to  the  ladies,  interesting  gene-    hie    persons.       The   more    extended  field 
ral  reading  is  introduced,  as  far  as  possible.    wnich  is  opened,  will  rather  enlarge  and  di- 
AU  the  important  agricultural  periodicals  of  verijfy  the  inteiesta  of  thia  Review;  sad 
France  and  Great   Britain  are   taken   and    wni|8t  its  distinctive  character  as  a  southern 
studied  for  whatever  may  be  of  use  in  the    work  w  preserved,  will  make  it,  in  many 
United  Statoa ;  and,  monthly,  a  careful  sum-   senses,  a  national  one.    Already  has  its  cir- 
mary  of    American  information    is    given.   cu]atiJn  extended  to  every  state  of  the  Union. 
Price,  fifty  cents  a-year.      Specimen  num-        For  overy  olher  purpose  than  the  bustntss 
bers  forwarded  on  request.     Single  subscnp-   of  the  jjcweic,.  the  address  of  the  editor,  until 
ttons  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps ;  bank-    December  next,  will  be  Washington  City, 
notes  for  larger  amounts.     Direct  to  Charles       Qlher  leUers  will  be  addressed   simply 
Betts.   Office  in  the  Fireman's  Hall,  Detroit    tt  pg  ^w0»#  /^wrf?;»  New-Orleans. 

Oor  readers  will  be  reminded  of  the  There  are  stib-oflfces  of  the  ReuUw  in  most 
Southern  Agricultural  Convention  which  is  of  the  larse  cities,  where  the  work,  or  the 
to  be  held  in  May  next,  at  Montgomery,  by  Industrial  Resources,  may  be  obtained,  by 
the  references  we  have  made  to  it  on  another  order;  as,  for  example,  at  Mobile,  of  M. 
page,  and  ai»o  0f  tDe  Convention  of  the  South  Boulmet ;  at  Charleston,  B.  F.  De  Bow ;  at 
and  We*t  at  Memphis'ou  the  first  Monday  of  Richmond.  J.  W.  Randolph;  at  Washington 
June.  We  apprehend  that  other  duties  wiU  City,  Frank  Taylor;  at  New.  York,  Pudoey 
prevent  our  attendance  at  either,  which  we  and  Russell ;  at  Boston,  Redding  and  Cfe, 
regret.     The  purposes  of  the  Memphis  0on-   oVo.  An. 
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ART. I.— REOIPROOAL  TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE. 

THE  FROFOSED  CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY  TREATY — PROPRIETY  OF    EXTENDING  ITS  PRIVILEGES 

TO  OTHER  COLONIAL    POSSESSIONS THE    MISSISSIPPI    AND  THE  AMAZON,    AND  THE  EXTENT 

OT  OUR  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS,  ETC. 

[We  are  in  favor  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  therefore  do  not,  upon  that  point,  agree 
with  the  writer  of  the  following  paper,  furnished  for  the  Review ;  but,  agreeing  with  him 
upon  many  other  points,  and  believing  hit  facts  and  deductions  to  be  of  interest  and  value, 
we  publish  them  entire. — Editor.] 

The  subject  of  reciprocal  trade  with  ness.    The  public  welfare  may  demand 

the  British  North  American  Provinces  occasional  changes  or  modifications,  and 

has  again  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  these  are  made  or  refused ;  but  ill-ad- 

the  public,  by  the  attention  recently  be-  vised  legislation,  in  its  broad  applica- 

stowed  upon  it  at  Washington.  It  is  not  tion,  is  peculiarly  the  evil  of  republics, 

our  purpose — at  least  at  present — to  dig-  Lobby  ism,  the  clamor  of  the  press,  and 

cuss  the  merits  of  the  question  in  detail,  the  argument  of  petition,  are  the  levers 

but  to  submit  a  few  remarks  that  have  which  control  our  deliberative  bodies; 

a  legitimate  bearing  on  the  measure,  for,  however  well  convinced  a  member 

In  popular  governments,  all  laws  are  may  be  of  the  in  judiciousness  of  a  mea- 

presumed  to  be  the  expressions  of  the  sure,  he  will  not  dare  to  defy  his  consti- 

popular  will:  and  yet,  such  expressions  tuency,  even  if  he  have  the  moral  forti- 

are  but  the  acts  of  a  ruling  majority,  in  tude  to  resist  the  influences  which  daily 

which  the  governed  concur.    Hasty  and  beset  him  on  his  way  to  and  from  his 

ill-applied   legislation  is  oftener  a  re-  seat 

8ults  proceeding  from  deliberative  assem-  It  is  averred — and  we  are  not  prepared 
blages,  chosen  by  free  suffrages,  than  to  dispute  the  assertion — that  tnere  is  a 
from  bodies  on  which  there  are  imposed  large  majority  in  Congress  who  are  in  fa- 
checks,  in  the  form  of  a  power  compa-  vorof  reciprocity  with  the  Canadas.  Be  it 
ratively  irresponsible  to  the  people,  and  so;  but  the  fact  is  no  proof  that  one  half 
supreme  in  itself.  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  American  people  are  in  favor  of  the 
that  in  monarchical  states,  the  record  project.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
of  legislative  proceedings  exhibit  fewer  southern  and  southwestern  states  desire 
interpolations,  canceled  acts,  and  re-  any  such  exclusive  reciprocal  inter- 
stored  pages,  than  do  the  journal  of  pro-  changes  with  the  provinces,  or  a  nearer 
ceedings  of  republican  councils.  Laws  intercourse  than  the  nation  now  enjoys, 
are  framed  with  more  care,  and  are  abo-  unless  the  bill  before  Congress  first  un- 
lished  with  more  caution.  Judicial  tests  dergoes  material  alteration.  The  Union 
generally  confirm  the  judgment  with  is  a  kindred  whole,  and  not  an  alliance, 
which  they  are  created,  and  the  exigen-  Each  member  is  independent,  but  it  is 
cies  oi  the  time  attest  their  wholesome-  a  family  in  which  everything  is,  or 
vol,  xiv.                                       1 
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should  be,  conducted  with  harmony  to   sive.    If  designed  for  a  section,  it  will 
insure  prosperity,  and  to  perpetuate  Ira-   prove  an  evil,  and  should  be  defeated, 
ternal   relations.     In   our  own  mind —       As   regards  the  isolated   question  of 
although  we  do  not  ask  the  reader  to  intrinsic  value,  there  is  too  much  im- 
indorse  the  view — reciprocity  with  the   portance  attacked  to  the  trade  of  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  with-   British  North  American  Possessions.— 
out  extending  the  same  courtesy  to  the   The  object,  however,   is  not  revealed  in 
whole  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands,   this.     The  southern  and  southwestern 
would  be  a  most  pernicious  proceeding,   states  have  recently  evinced  a  deterrai- 
and   fraught  with   social   mischief.     It  nation  to  do  much  of  their  own  foreign 
will,  if  carried  into  effect^  be  introducing    carrying  trade.     Money  is  super-abun- 
an  invidious  and  distinctive  element  into   dant,  and  to  be  productive  it  most  be 
our  political  creed,  by  avowing  national    invested.    The   coffers    of  the   money- 
preferences,  while  our  treaties  declare   lending  powers  overflow,  and  such  is 
.that  all  governments  stand  with  us  upon   truly  need  cannot  borrow.     "  Sardinia 
an  equal  and  impartial  footing.     It  will   and  Denmark,77  says  the  Londou  7Vrc«, 
be  saying  to  Europe — a  quibble  that  has    "are  the  only  two  borrowing  states  in 
already   obtained — that  this   favor  we   Europe  that  could  now  raise  even  small 
may  show  to  Canada,  because  Canada   amounts  in  our  markets.77  And  the  mar- 
is not  a  treaty-making  power,  which   ket  of  England  being  overstocked,  that 
constitutes  an  independent  nation ;  but   paper  adds :  "  Under  these  circumstan- 
it  will  be  saying  to  the  West  India  and   ces,  it  is  plain,  that  when  the  next  ex- 
South  American  dependencies  the  same   ternal  rush  of  capital  takes  place,  it  will 
thing,  while  we  refuse  to  them  like  con-   bo  to  the  United  States,77     And  no  in- 
cessfons.     If  we  can  dispose  of  this  ob-   vestment^  that  journal  thinks,  will  yield 
jection,  which  does  not  amount  to  an   as  fair  a  per  centage   as    in   rail-road 
obstacle  in  the  estimation  of  many  states-   stocks.   The  North,  with  more  available 
men,  then  we  have  taken  the  first  step   capital  than  the  South,  foreseeing  the 
toward  the  object  aimed  at.     But  let  us   consequences  that  would  ensue  to  its 
•consider  farther  how  such  a  convention   commerce,  if  the  South  established  a  rail- 
will  operate.    It  will  have  a  tendency   road  system  of  its  own,  has  anticipated 
to  confer  benefits  on  one  section  of  the   the  crisis  which  the  London  Timts  fore- 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  by   shadows,  and  has,  in  this,  sought  to  pre- 
causing  trade  to  flow  to  the  lakes  and   elude  the  participation   of  the   Sooth. 
the  northern   sea-board  outlets,  which   Rail-road  companies  have  been  formed, 
•ought  to  find  its  natural  outlets  at  the   and  bands  of  rail  already  stretch  from 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlan-    Maine  to  St.Louis,  from  Chicago  to  New- 
tic  ports  of  the  South.     The  project  is   York,  and  cross  and  re-cross  each  other, 
the   offspring  of  monopolies.     It  origi-   until  the  whole  scheme  resemble?  an 
nated  with  gigantic  corporations — with    iron  web.  or  a  labyrinth.     The  northern 
Tail-road,  steamboat,  and  canal  compa-   sea- board  cities  have  taken  care  to  sub- 
nies.  who  construct  their  lines  of  travel   scribe  largely  to  these   immense  im- 
at  right  angles  with  the  great  water-   provements,    so   as  to   command  their 
courses  of  the  South  and  West,  and  make   termini;    and  then  comes  forward  the 
them  converge  to  and  concentrate  at   projector,  and  his  revelations  are  worthy 
Montreal,  at  Boston,  at  New- York,  and  of  note.     He   says  to   England,  u  You 
at  Philadelphia.     These  artificial  chan-   possess  more  money  than   you  require, 
nels  intercept  the  downward  trade  of  the   Very  well.     We  need  additional  capital 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  basins,  and  cause   to  complete  our  works.     We  have  had 
it  to  pour  forward  or  recede  back  to  the   an  eye  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  oar 
northern  ports.     They  bring  from  the   own.     By  our  system  of  rail -road  and  ar- 
West  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the   tificial  water-courses,  we  will  be  enabled 
workshop,  and  these  find  the  same  des-   to  reduce  the  inter-transit  duty  on  cot- 
tination.     Against  all  this  we  offer  no  ton,  so  that  it  can  be  landed  cheaper  in 
word  of  objection,  because  we  are  not   Liverpool,  though  shipped  at  New- York, 
discussing  the  full  merits  of  the  question,   than  if  exported  direct  from  Charleston, 
We  are  simply  averring,  that  if  the  mea-   from  Mobile,  or  from  New-Orleans.— 
sure  be  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the   The  reduction  on  the  transportation  of 
whole  Union,  it  is  incomplete,  and  should   food  and  provisions  will  be  on  a  cones- 
De  made  more  general  and  comprehen-  ponding  scale."     As  a  farther  induce- 
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merit  for  the  loan,  he  adds:  "We  will  expected  of  us,  will  be  made  with  a  view 
receive  your  lumber  by  way  of  the  to  conciliate  that  power  first.  All  this 
Hudson,  or  through  the  port  of  Portland,  is  well ;  but  it  goes  either  too  far,  or  not 
and  land  it  on  your  sugar  plantations  far  enough.  Our  interests,  as  we  have 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  can  possibly  remarked,  are  common.  We  must 
be  delivered  there  now  by  way  of  New-  avoid  all  sectional  feeling,  and  all  ex- 
Orleans.  We  will  do  more.  We  will  travagant  deferences  to  foreign  govern- 
send  you  Canadian  wheat)  and  thus  de-  ments — whether  England  or  Russia — > 
prive  our  own  farmers  of  so  much  of  a  where-  the  object  is  to  enrich  one  portion 
market,  for  what  does  it  matter  to  us  of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of  the  oth- 
whether  we  ship  to  Boston,  to  New- York,  er,  and  to  conciliate  a  powerful  state  be- 
or  to  Philadelphia,  so  long  as  we  derive  cause  it  condescends  to  purchase  a  corn- 
equal  benefit  from  the  transportation?  modify  from  us  which  it  can  neither 
Then,  again,  as  Canada  wants  pork  and  produce  nor  obtain  elsewhere, 
hams,  the  provinces  will  receive  these  Let  us  come  to  figures.  The  domes- 
commodities  without  the  payment  of  cus-  tic  exports  of  the  United  States  amount 
toras7  duties;  and  this  will  lower  Cana-  in  value*  to  $196,689,718.  Of  this 
dian  labor.    We  will  go  still  farther,   amount,  England  takes  to  the  value  of 

We  will ."     But  we  will  not  pursue   $105,121,921.     Deducting    $70,000,000 

the  thread  of  the  argument.  The  next  as  the  excess  of  her  purchases  of  cotton 
we  hear  of  this  compromise  of  interests,  over  other  nations,  and  $12,000,000  in 
is  the  advocacy  of  Canadian  reciprocity  gold  and  silver  as  a  similar  excess,  there 
in  the  Congressional  halls  at  Washington,  is  a  balance  left  of  $23,121,921.  She 
The  North  has  no  wish  to  see  the  buys  from  us  commodities  to  the  value 
South  assume  an  attitude  of  commercial  of  $23,121,921,  all  prime  necessaries  of 
independence.  It  has  no  intention,  if  it  life  and  needful  luxuries,  which  is  less 
can  prevent  the  alternative,  of  allowing  than  double  the  value  of  the  prime  ne. 
the  South  to  become  its  own  burden-car-  cessaries  of  life  and  luxuries  which  we 
rier,  its  own  importer,  and  its  own  ex-  export  to  the  West  Indies,  the  domestic 
porter.  It  cannot  passively  contemplate  trade  with  which  might  De  so  greatly 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cotton,  pork,  to-  augmented  by  a  system  of  reciprocity, 
bacco,  rice,  or  provision  trade,  which  it  The  domestic  export  trade  with  the  West 
now  controls.  While  cotton  continues  Indies  amounts  in  value  to  $12,600,875 
to  be  the  ruling  staple  of  the  continent,  per  annum,  while  the  domestic  export 
and  England  monopolizes  the  spindles  trade  with  Canada  does  not  exceed 
of  the  world,  every  national  concession   $5,835,000. 

Domestic  and  British  Exports  per  Annum  to  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

DomMtie  Export*.  British  Exports. 

To  Europe  at  Urge $157,742,277 $130,060,775 

Asia  at  large 2,943,887 53,004,165 

Africa  at  large 1,640,954 14,008,530 


it 
i< 


"   South  America  on  the  Atlantic 9,344.731 26,412,320 

"   South  America  on  the  Pacific 1,858,637 10,025,280 


"   South  Seas  and  Pacific 601,146 14,948,335 

"   Canada 5,835,834  )  lft  17,  „« 

44   Other  North  American  possessions. . .       3,228,268  $ 1D' l  tDf*°° 

"   West  Indies 12,600,875 17,739,865 

"  Miscellaneous 893,109 74,464,805 


There  should  be,  we  think,   if   our  without  giving  offence  to  exterior  na- 

treaties  be  not  nullities,  oar  construction  tions,  ana  a  like  league  might  be  formed 

of  equity  an  unmeaning  phrase,  some  by  us  on  a  similar  basis  of  principle.     It 

favor  shown  to  the  governments  of  our  is  so  common  for  us  to  regard  the  trade 

own  continent  over  those  of  the  old  of  Europe  as  all-important  to  our  pros- 
world.    The  principle  is  not  novel. — 
Customs'  unions  are  formed  in  Europe,  *offlc*«*  nim»  of  18H- 
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perity,  that  to  maintain  and  enlarge  it,  found.  The  products  are  the  product! 
we  are  almost  willing  at  times  to  sow  of  every  hemisphere ;  and  the  area 
the  seeds  of  contention  at  home.  En-  of  habitable  country  yet  to  be  occo- 
gland,  on  the  contrary,  has  her  trade  pied  by  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of 
well  diffused  over  the  globe;  and  by  Europe,  is  greater  than  the  whole  of  Afri- 
bold  enterprise,  and  the  exercise  of  a  ca.  Bathed  on  one  side  by  the  Pacific  and 
lofty  spirit,  she  nas  pushed  her  conquests  on  the  other  by  the  Atlantic,  the  conti- 
of  peace,  until  her  domestic  exports  nent  looks  out  on  Europe  and  Africa 
now  average  $360,000,000  per  annum,  and  Asia  on  the  East ;  and  on  As  a  and 
The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are  in  Oceanica  on  the  West.  What  destiny 
point.  awaits  this  continent,  none  can  tell ;  but 
We  have  on  this  continent,  and  in  the  this  we  may  safely  predict,  that  it  will 
islands  adjacent,  an  extensive  market  be  through  an  American  population  and 
for  the  interchanges  of  commerce,  that  over  our  own  soil,  that  the  nations  of  the 
needs  to  be  fostered  to  be  profitable. —  world  will  hereafter  have  intercourse 
From  the  frozen  seas  of  the  North,  to  the  and  hold  intellectual  converse. 
Straits  of  Magellan,  it  is  one  vast  and  We  conclude  this  division  of  the  sub- 
elongated  continuity  of  plateaus,  val-  ject  by  drawing  the  reader's  attention  to 
leys,  table-lands,  and  protecting  moun-  the  subjoined  table.  It  is  prepared  from 
tains,  of  intersecting  lakes,  and  navigable  official  statements  of  the  domestic  trade 
rivers-— of  rail-roads  and  canals— of  con-  of  the  United  States  with  the  countries 
tiguous  cities — and  of  clustering  isles,  named,  the  domestic  exports  of  Great 
Every  habitable  zone  is  embraced  with-  Britain  thereto,  the  population  and 
in  its  extreme  length;  and  heat  and  cold  square  miles  thereof,  and  the  number  of 
are  regulated  on  isothermal  as  well  as  souls  to  each  square  mile.  We  shall 
meridian  lines.  From  latitude  to  lati-  continue  the  subject  more  in  detail  here* 
tude,  every  quality  of  cultivable  soil  is  after. 

CottnlriM,  Population.  Awaof^.      PBp.tcq.        Exports  to.  brartofrom.  Wte. 

mil*..  „£!«•.  V*lo«.  Valo*.  ^Jm. 

Mexico.  ...   7,mr0M....l,l00.m....    7       ...$1,014,690....  $1,804,77*....  fAWUW 

Central  America '  £"»*»-"•    «*.«»....     »    ....      223,302....         149,836.. ..     |£ut» 

Venezuela      L'SJ'SS—-    774»000™     1*....      «M,Vt9....      2,38oi»5....     l^«t 

New-Granada.        M°°'°°°  —    *»M»0....    7    ....2,507,701....         695.600...     1$U* 

Argentine  Republic l,M0,Jp0..-.    987,000....     1*....      059,852....     3,265  382....     4>*<» 

tisplaiine  Republic  „fi°«°°°....    256,000....     2    ....        32.711....  19114....        **>• 

5rai»l 7,fl00,000....2,300f000  ...     3     ....    3,128,956....    11,535  304....  13,7»5 

£n,a,nM 2M?— '    »*«»•■•■     1     .-       «7I,738  ...  137,582...         500.W 

IIonduras 310,000....    72,000....   4*....     213,800....       mja*...:     tIT* 

South  America  on  the  Pacific. 

t    {J"1 , I'SJ'25—-    1J4'000-—    8     .-.    1,«08,877....     2,734,740....     S.TOHI 

Pf,ru-- 1,400,000....    524,000....     3     ....       249,760....  94.733  OI5,a» 

Another 2,420,000....  1,039,000....     2     ....        30,190....  *ijmYYY.       47J>» 

West  Indict. 

Sjj!1 iSS'SS--  ;t2S— M  •■•■  1-W7'm—-  »>«».**.  i,*** 

sweWweatindics:.::::-1'2^-  •  4M£-I8  ■-  "tf&~~  n-W.l 

SU;hKWWt,ndr 18,500...  590....  Slii....      366,898....  57243oJ 

BntlshWe*  Indies 800,000....  13,000....  61     ....3,903500....  1,003871.         10,200,l» 

French  West  Indies 257,000....  720....  157*....      289579...  '  22  909  V       "** 

Spanish  West  Indies 350,000....  3,865...  93    ....      961.410....  M&uSi     MidiW. 

GeneraUy 20*000....  18,072....  11*....        76,930....  25,751  ) 

The  Canada*. 

g^^'SS::::,,^-:::  «::::  8KB::::  tSSSI--  *»«• 

"" ~^—"  ^~ ~     ....    ~~    * . . .  3,715. ...         »^—         ....  ■ 

We  have  glanced  at  the  question  of  now  turn  to  the  gulf  commerce,  and  will 

continental  reciprocity.     We  have  as-  show  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to«aT, 

oumed  that  the  domestic  trade  with  the  that  the  great  sea  midway  between  the 

JJritisn  North  American  Provinces  is  by  Americas  is  more  essential  to  the  wd- 

Slmfani!i8°v.lmpor<a?t.asinter03^dPar-   fere  <*  the  United  States,  than  is  the 
wes  would  have  us  believe.    We  shall  Mediterranean  to  Europe,  to  Asia,  nd 
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to  Africa.  If  we  can  establish  this  Utica,  Memphis  and  Tripolis,  Antioch 
point,  then  it  must  at  once  be  admitted,  and  Smyrna,  Alexandria  and  Ptolemais, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  recipro-  Tyre.  Sidon  and  Joppa,  are  names  as 
city  with  the  Canadas  should  be  irarae-  familiar  for  their  commercial  grandeur 
diately  followed  or  preceded  by  recipro-  as  for  the  glory  of  their  arms,  their  con- 
city  with  South  America  and  its  terri-  quests  of  peace,  or  the  wealth,  on  which 
tonal  appendages  and  islands,  and  with  their  civic  greatness  was  founded. — 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  isles  of  the  But  the  commerce  of  antiquity,  great  as 
Pacific  contiguous  to  the  continent  it  was  for  the  time  or  era,  was  nothing 

That  which  should  first  be  considered,  in  comparison  to  the  trade  of  a  single 

as  regards  the  commercial  value  of  a  city  a  few  hundred  years  later.     And 

sea,  is  its  physical  character,  the  protec-  great  as  was  this  latter  trade,  what  was 

tion  its  harbors  afford  to  shipping,  its  it,  in  all  its  vigor,  to  the  trade  of  London, 

form  or  configuration,  the  natural  features  or  Liverpool,  or  New- York  now?    The 

and    productiveness    of   the    countries  commercial  magnitude  of  the  ancient 

which  bound  it,  its  currents  and  climate,  Mediterranean  ports  cannot  be  traced  in 

but  mainly  the  number,  navigable  con-  their  ruins ;  but  one  thing  we  are  assured 

dition,  and    courses    of  the   rivers  that  of,  that  the  cities  of  the  Adriatic   and 

fall  into  it     Secondly,  accessibility  to  the  Mediterranean,  together,  do  not  afford 

the  great  ocean  highway,  distance  to  be  employment  for  as   much  tonnage  as 

passed  over  in  going  and  returning ;  dis-  does  the  port  of  New-York  alone, 

tances  to  be  overcome  in  visiting  from  But  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  ques- 

port  to  port ;  and,   finally,  contiguity  to  tion  of  the   commercial   value   of  the 

the  markets  of  the  world.  Mediterranean.     Cities  may  crumble  on 

The  Red  Sea,  comparatively  speak-  its  shores,  its  bays  may  fill  with  mud 
ing,  is  of  no  commercial  value:  it  is  and  vegetable  aggregations ;  and  states 
hardly  sought  as  an  interoceanic  commu-  decay  that  once  ruled  it.  All  this  may 
nication  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  evince  a  degeneracy  of  people,  a  want 
has  no  great  rivers  falling  into  it  It  of  enterprise,  the  operation  of  unwise 
drains  no  valleys,  no  basins,  no  lands,  laws,  a  corrupting  government — it  may 
that  might  send  forward  their  products  be  a  result  of  devastating  wars,  or  a 
to  be  borne  upon  its  bosom  to  ready  transfer  of  commercial  power  and  do- 
markets.  Along  its  banks  no  cities  have  minion  consequent,  upon  the  spread  of 
risen  to  maritime  opulence ;  commerce  population,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
would  perish  if  planted  there.  Its  wa-  mediums  of  supply,  and  new  channels 
ters  are  received  from  a  mysterious  of  intercourse.  But  the  countries  re- 
source, and  come  and  go  but  to  feed  the  main.  The  rivers  that  poured  their 
Indian  ocean.  Few  vessels  ride  upon  it,  floods  into  the  Baltic,  into  tne  Propontis, 
or  are  urged  by  its  winds;  and  only  such  and  into  the  iEgean,  and  which  sup- 
are  impelled  over  its  surface  as  bear  the  plied  the  Mediterranean  on  the  Nortn, 
slaves  of  Massonah  to  Egyptian  ha-  flow  on  still.  The  great  arteries  of  three 
rems,  or  African  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  continents,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates, 
of  Mecca.  How  different  would  its  and  the  Nile,  which  drained  their  valleys 
uses  be,  if,  from  the  hills  of  Abyssinia,  a  thousand  years  ago,  drain  them  now. 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  val-  It  is  because  commerce  has  changed  its 
ley  of  the  Nile,  or  the  basins  of  the  principles,  and  navigation  its  character, 
Euphrates,  an  Amazon,  a  Mississippi,  a  that  the  Mediterranean  is  not  what  it 
Hudson,  or  an  Orinoco,  poured  into  it,  was.  Discovery  has  swept  past  the 
and  united  the  trade  of  three  continents,  natural  order  and  development  of  things. 

Commerce  and  navigation  have  chan-  It  has  created  necessities,  and  it  has  sur- 
ged their  principles  and  character  with  mounted  former  obstacles.  We  traverse 
the  revolutions  of  time,  of  states,  and  the  ocean  with  steam  and  travel  the  earth 
the  spread  and  progress  of  population  with  iron  horses.  Speed  is  everything, 
and  civilization.  Around  the  name  of  whether  in  the  plow  or  the  anvil,  the 
the  Mediterranean  there  lingers  a  classic  common  wagon  or  the  rail-road  carriage, 
association,  and  we  venerate  it  for  its  the  sail-rigged  ship  or  the  leviathan 
past  services,  when  on  its  bosom  rode  the  steamer. 

argosies  of  the  world,  and  the  trade  of  The  Mediterranean  is  a  sea  of  seas — 

both  hemispheres  located  on  its  shores,  of  peninsulas  and  headlands— of  archi- 

Cyprus    and    Syracuse,  Carthage    and  pelagos  and  deeply-indented  bays.     A 
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journey  may  be  made  by  land  from  are  the  surplus  of  the  products  -which 
Genoa  to  Venice  in  a  few  hours,  and  these  countries  reject.  The  local  sup- 
from  Durazzo  to  Salonica  in  two  or  three  ply  being  a  surfeit,  consumers  must  be 
days.  To  make  the  voyages  between  sought  for  elsewhere — in  the  East,  in  the 
these  ports  with  a  sail-vessel,  requires  South  Seas,  in  the  remote  Indies,  or  on 
the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  and  some-  this  continent.  But  for  all  the  pro- 
times  tne  delay  of  months.  On  the  con-  ductions  that  are  borne  to  or  fromtae 
trary,  the  journeys  soonest  made  from  gulf,  there  is  a  market  almost  at  hand, 
one  port  to  another  on  the  coast  of  the  Brazil  the  Plata  States,  Central  America, 
Gull  of  Mexico,  are  those  which  are  un-  Equador,  Venezuela,  and  the  We*t  In- 
dertaken  by  sea-voyages.  A  vessel  dies,  need  of  the  products  that  are  car- 
proceeding  from  the  Atlantic  up  the  ried  down  the  Mississippi ;  and  New 
Mediterranean,  and  taking  a  cargo  in  Orleans,  Charleston,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
the  Black  Sea  of  the  productions  of  del  phi  a,  New-York  and  Boston  require 
Western  Asia  or  Central  Europe— or  at  for  domestic  consumption  and  exchange 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  of  the  productions  the  bulk  of  the  products  that  are  sent 
of  EgypU-or  at  the  port  of  Venice,  of  forward  by  the  rivers  of  South  America 
the  productions  of  France  or  Germany,  into  the  gulf. 

cannot  clear  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  It  is  no  departure  from  truth  to  aver, 
a  return  trip  under  two  mouths.  The  that  the  basins  tributary  to  the  Gulf  of 
sinuosities  of  shore-line  measure  14,000  Mexico  are  more  extensive,  proline  is 
miles;  the  shore-line  of  the  Gulf  of  natural  productions,  and  the  productioos 
Mexico— clear  as  it  is  of  projections  and  more  varied  in  character  and  of  greater 
other  interruptions  to  navigation — mea-  agricultural  value,  than  may  be  said  of 
sures  but  5,500  miles.  While  a  vessel  all  the  basins  in  the  world  beside.  The 
coasts  along  a  shore-line  of  14,000  miles,  annexed  table  will  serve  to  illustrate 
collecting  a  promiscuous  cargo  of  the  this  fact,  so  far  as  square  miles  are  coo- 
production  of  2,000000  square  miles,  a  cerned: 

vessel  may  make  the  entire  coast  of  the  Ba9im9  ^  ^  WinlA  drmkud  ^  ^^  h^t 

Gult  of  Mexico,  (5.500  miles,)  receive  a  &«  #r  Oc*m*  Outut. 

cargo  of  the   productions  of  4,000,000  THB  0LD  wo,L1>. 

square  miles,  and  be  under  way,  in  the   Basin  of  the  Mediterranean l,i«o,ooo  ■*■. 

broad  ocean,  nine  thousand  miles  in  ad-  ••       Nile  dto.ooo   u 

vance  of  the  other;  or,  a  vessel  in  the  <"       f^Mm ' -;;;;. " • " *     j&SS   - 

gulf  may  take  in  a  cargo  on  the  coast  **       Ganges....." '. ......     4a,ooo   •* 

and  deposit  it  in  the  port  of  New-Or-  ;;       irawtddy       »UK»    « 

leans,    return    and    deposit    a    second  „       SSneV  WraLEarope    mooo    - 

cargo,  before  a  vessel,  sailing  up  the  

Mediterranean,  can  again  make  the  At-      Tolal a,&M,ooo 

lantic  and  spread  its  sails  in  search  of  a  ths  mw  wo*lj>. 

market.      Key  West  and  Gibraltar  are   Basin  or  the  Mississippi oes.ooo  «q  * 

the  gateways  that  interlock  the  grana-  "       Florida  and  Texas....     530.000    - 

r  *i    J  r\    \c     c    in                    \     «u  Mexico  A  Cen.  Am. . .      300,000    u 

nes  of  the   Gulf  of   Mexico  and    the  44       Ama*on 1,796,000    a 

Mediterranean.     East  and  west  of  these  "       Orinoco,  ic VoaiooQ    u 

is  the  Atlantic,   and  it  is  only  on  its      Total      *»moo   * 

heaving  billows  that  the  strife  of  rivalry  ' 

begins.  The  seas  locked  within  are  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  tat  * 
the  recipients  of  the  elements  of  com-  continuation  of  the  valley  of  the  Missi*- 
merce — nothing  more — and  that  sea  sippi;  and  its  waters,  by  the  laws  whica 
which  has  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  govern  tides,  are  caused  to  flow,  not  into 
the  ocean,  of  greatest  extent  of  bound-  the  ocean  first,  but  into  the  gulf.  The 
ing  country,  0?  variety  and  quality  of  Orinoco,  which  is  an  arm  of  that  ra&jes- 
production,  and  superiority  of  inland  tic  flood,  empties  into  the  Caribbean 
navigation,  is  the  sea  that  does,  and  al-  direct.  Hence  the  valley  of  the  A  ma- 
ways  must,  take  precedence  of  all  others,  zon  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  basin  of 
Such  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  is,  too,  the  Mississippi ;  and  their  draining  rivers 
this  point  to  be  considered :  The  pro-  all  fall  into  the  £ulf  before  they  flow 
ducts  of  Southern  Europe,  of  Western  out  into  the  Atlantic.  But  it  is  needless 
Asia,  and  of  Northern  Africa,  which  to  dwell  longer  on  the  external  value  of 
seek  the  ocean  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  two  seas.    Any  farther  comparison 
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nay  be  confined  to  a  few  words.  The  bowels— is  reached  and  disseminated 
productions  brought  down  from  the  ba-  through  the  vast  basins  which  thus 
sins  of  the  old  world,  do  not  return  to  stretch,  on  meridian  and  latitudinal  lines 
them.  The  staples  of  the  Indus  and  far  north  and  south  of  the  tropics,  into 
Ganges  make  long  voyages  to  Europe  the  temperate  zones. 
or  Eastern  Asia;  the  surplus  products  of  Whatever  causes  supervene  to  deprive 
the  basins  of  Western  Europe  are  borne  the  Mississippi,  as  a  burden-route,  of  its 
to  markets  far  beyond  the  Indian  seas :  proper  downward  share  of  the  domestic 
and  the  products  of  the  valleys  drained:  products  of  the  country — whether  trade 
by  the  rivers  that  pour  into  the  Mediter-  is  forced  from  its  banks  to  the  northern 
ranean.  are  conveyed  oceanward  thou-  ports  by  enterprise  and  artificial  me- 
sands  of  miles  to  all  hemispheres.     The   diums,   or  the   foreign  demand  for  our 

freat  basins  of  the  Americas  are  all   staples,  by  way  of  New-Orleans,  is  on 
rained  towards  the  gulf;  and  the  ocean   the  wane — of  one  thing  we  maybe  cer- 
market  is  then  at  hand.  tain,  that  it  needs  but  the  effort  to  make 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  physi-  that  city  one  of  the  greatest  entrepots 
cal  character  of  the  countries  through  on  the  globe.  Its  commercial  position 
which  our  rivers  course.  The  Missis-  is  unrivaled,  and  its  climate  daily  im- 
sippi  River,  which'is  peculiarly  our  own,  proves.  The  continent,  south  of  it,  is 
is  the  ventricle  of  the  Union.  It  is  capa-  yet  to  be  explored,  its  resources  to  be 
ble  of  absorbing  and  digesting  all  the  developed,  its  riches  and  their  variety 
products  of  labor  that  may  be  poured  to  be  unfolded.  Three  hundred  millions 
into  it.  Taking  its  rise  in  the  lati-  of  people  ask  to  be  admitted  to  commu- 
tude  of  fifty  degrees  north,  in  the  re-  nion  and  intercourse  with  six  hundred 
gion  of  snows  and  exalted  mountains,  millions  west  of  us,  who  are  shut  out  by 
where  the  climates  are  suited  to  the  an  isthmus,  only  twenty-six  miles  in 
growth  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  width.  A  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
hardy  cereals — in  the  region  01  valuable  have  already  been  expended  or  devoted 
forests  and  animal  furs — it  runs  south,  to  the  work  of  leveling  this  barrier,  of 
crossing  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  constructing  rail-roads  from  the  Atlantic 
changing  with  every  mile  its  tempera-  to  the  Pacific,  of  tunneling  mountains, 
ture  and  the  character  of  the  staples  that  digging  canals,  clearing  out  once  navi- 
are  produced  on  its  banks.  "  Having,"  gable  streams,  of  building  highways 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  in  speaking  of  which  are  to  penetrate  into  and  traverse 
this  noble  river,  "  left  behind  it  the  re-  the  interior,  and  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  peltries,  wheat,  and  corn ;  for  tions  ot  Anglo-Saxon  cities  on  the  sites 
hemp  and  tobacco;  for  pulse,  apples,  of  Indian  villages.  Steam  has  commuted 
whislcy,  oil  and  cotton ;  and  having  time,  and  brought  about  a  speedier  and 
crossed  the  pastoral  lands  for  hogs,  nearer  relationship  of  Europe  with  Ame- 
horses,  and  cattle,  it  reaches,  near  the  rica,  and  both  with  the  East>  than  could 
thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  the  northern  have  been  accomplished  by  the  ordinary 
verge  of  the  sugar-cane.  Thence  ex-  sailing-vessel  for  a  hundred  years  later, 
paneling  out  in  the  gulfj  with  all  these  By  a  census  of  the  Central  and  South 
productions  on  its  bosom,  it  passes  on  to  American  states,  the  increase  of  Cauca- 
ICey  West  and  the  Tort  u  gas,  and  delivers  sian  population  thereof,  for  seventy  years 
up  to  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  ocean  was  not  greater  than  has  been  the  in- 
the  fruits  of  its  teeming  soil  and  mul-  crease  of  pure  white  population  within 
titudinous  climes."  Then  comes  in  the  three  years  last  past.  A«d  the  in- 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Taking  up  fluences  that  will  inevitably  work  a  res- 
the  agricultural  productions  and  staples  toration  of  the  political,  raoral?  and  social 
which  the  Mississippi  had  just  reached,  condition  of  the  South  American  states 
and  pushing  the  variety  beyond  the  (and  they  have  much  to  redeem) — that 
equator,  it.  increases,  and  far  down  in  will  lead  to  advancement  in  the  arts 
another  hemisphere  diversifies  the  won-  and  sciences,  and  to  physical  progress — 
derful  assortment,  until  sugar  and  rice,  will  operate  with  the  same  results  in  the 
coffee  and  indigo,  drags  and  spices,  West  Indies  and  the  islands  which  be- 
cocoa  and  cotton,  cochineal  and  tobacco,  long  to  the  continent.  Let  once  the  seed 
india-rubber,  dye  woods,  peltries,  flax  of  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  be  sown,  as  it 
and  wool — everything,  in  short,  that  is  has  been,  to  some  extent^  in  Central 
grown  on  earth,  or  produced  from  its  America  and  south  of  the  Amazon,  it 
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will  take  root  in  a  prolific  soil,  and  give 
forth  an  abundant  yield. 

In  a  preceding  table,  we  have  supplied 
figures  showing  the  extent  and  value  of 
our  domestic  trade  with  the  above  coun- 
tries. In  the  table  below,  marked  A,  we 
have  collected  from  authentic  sources 
the  amount  of  the  principal  articles  we 
import  from  thence ;  ana  in  table  B  is 
shown  the  value  or  amount  of  the  lead- 


ing domestic  articles  we  export  thereto* 
The  diversity,  more  than  the  magnitude, 
deserves  attention.  The  whole  view, 
however,  evinces  a  healthfolness  of  con- 
dition in  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  governments  south  of  New-Orleans, 
and  a  decided  and  increasing  augmen- 
tation, which  every  interchange  of  com- 
modities tends  to  improve. 


[A.} 

Weil  Briton 

ArtldM.  India*.        Honiara*.  Cabs.  Ksytt  M 

Tobacco Ibs..^"    59,293.... ....  3,306,796....      339,053 90,730... 

Cigara  M..      797,000.... ....162,904,000....  14,000. ..  .24311,000... 

Indigo lbs..          6,893....  28,440....          13,144 301....  18,709... 

Tallow lba. .        14,557 — —  ....  — —      ....  —       ....  — —     ... 

Brown  sugar lba.. 57,983,435  ... 275)327,497 99,075 ... 

Cocoa lba..      104,791 32,898....     776,533 166. .. 

Molasaea gallons ..  4,090,023 ... . 31,576,462 2,1  It —     ... 

Wool lba..        45,312...  7,897....  10...  1,720....  270... 

Rawhides value..    $427,296...      452....  5,379....  30,963...  180,762... 

Mahogany,  cedar,  A  other  .  val       $5,808 ....  33,820  .. .         67,580 127,607 1,431... 

Dye  wood  s value..      $24,482...  5,313....  11,505...  260,869....  $6,591... 

Cooper value..      $52,039....  2^27....  2,331....  1,640....  176... 

Bats,  &c value..      $64.882... ....  674....      12,264... 

Coffee lhs..   1,834,985.... ....  3,099  084...  13,205,766  ...  2*1,319... 

Gold  and  silver value..      $98,863....  15,698....  336,916....  Ill ,18$....  1,043,693... 

Now-  Oa.  Ra-       JvgratiM 

Artklas.  Granada.        VwMacla.  Brass,        puttie.        lUyaeli*.  Chili.  Fan. 

Tobacco lba..  112,20!..  11,967..         28.912.. ..     ..      23,705.. . 

Cigars M. .448,000..  24,000..         69,000.. ..         5,006..     ..  . 

Indigo lba..     1,247..  117,084..       .. ..     ..        3,600 

Tallow lba..    ..      ..       .. ..      165,010..      .. . 

Brownsugar lba..     4,371..  416,682..  14,557,699.. ..            350.       .. . 

Cocoa ...lba. .  13,901..  39,516..       747,922.. ..      ..      97,406.. . 

Molaases gallons..    ..  2,879..      .. ..     .. . 

Wool lba..    ..  8,569.  400,844..      306. .12,106,536.. 3,109,646.  .  . 

Bawhides value.  $58,902..  703,331..  1,131,182..  16,774..  1,714,105..  81,766.  .6,76$. 

MoJhegr.ny'.^"'valu1(      ♦364-  700"        118,966..—  ..  476..        1,145.. . 

Dye wooda  .....'.".value.. $58,982..       28,856.        .. ..      ..      50,367..  . 

Copper value..       $79..         3,773..  3,446.. ..      ..1,867,191..  . 

Hats.  Ac value.  $9,469..        21,228..  1,011,. ..      ..      55,447..    751. 

Coffee lbs..  94,419..  17,589 447..  107,578,257.. ..      ..     103,699..  . 

Gold  and  silver val. $495,758..       36,584..  6,511.. ..     ..  TI4.. . 


.337,146 

.  21039 


4«.» 

?J» 

21,721 

46 

161 

654 

174?' 


.264492 

!  ~» 

696 

.  16437 
.  10,4s! 


IB.) 


Artidai. 

Wh«le  oil gallons. 

Sperm  candles lbs 

J™1;/; V.Vv'aW: 

Wood,  Ac value.. 

Wood,  manufactured value. 

Provisions,  &c value 

Breadstuff* value! 

Soap  and  candles varue. 

Cotton  manufacture value.. 

Non-enumerated—  Manufactured 

Raw 


u 


Weal 

ladiaa. 

43,440. 

27,109. 

$91,829. 

.    $497,800. 

.    $227,880. 

$946,562. 

$1,460,390. 

.    $244,938. 

$109,827 

$68,292. 

$74,923. 


Britob 
Honduras. 

64.. 

..  4,471.. 

. .  6,752 . . 

..  4440.. 

.30,548  . 

.36,997.. 
..  7,938  . 
.  45,228.. 
, .  6,876 . 

.  3,468.. 


Cata. 

>•  164,091. 
.  56,925 
.  94,345. 
.  410,496. 
.1,394,579. 
.  930,958. 
..  604,277. 
.  105,422. 
.  25,711 
450. 
.      67,899. 


Hay*. 

...     5,937. 
...  15,656. 
...216.112. 
> .  •  66,645  < 
...     4,410. 
...339,676. 
...239,463. 
...114,166.. 
...296,111. 
. . .  66,498 . . 
. . .     5,303. . 


.     4,490. 
.  46,653. 

3,347. 

9,37oV. 
.   17,133. 
.  60,040.. 
.     6,150. 

1.369. 
.111,073. 

6,678. . 


Article. 

Whale  oil gallons. 

Sperm  candles lbs 

Bfivy value. 

wSS'*0 value. 

wood,  manufactured value. 

Srelfe*0 raiUe 

^•Pandcand,;;.;. ^}"* 

Couon  manuracture valSe 

Won^numerate.l-.Manufact'd  !: 


Haw 


Granada. 

574. 
.  17,446. 
.   $4,333. 

$32,421. 
.  $82,267. 

$70,507. 
.$63,739. 

$12,287. 
.$74,340., 

$22.152.. 
.$30,415. 


.     1,361.. 

1,407. . 

6,480. . 
34,203.. 
216,081.. 
22,684. . 
95,410.. 
38,780. . 
8,699.. 


BiaaU. 

2,849. 

35,591. 

3,443. 

18,778. 

19,9)4. 

11,217. 

8,040,607. 

16,868. 

613,403. 

34,573! 


Cb.  Ra- 

pvbJio. 

60. 
315. 

!  3,55s! 
.  168. 
.  2,595. 
.22,503. 
254. 

.35,Hl! 
.      745. 


A*.Ra- 

pafaUe. 

280.. 
.     8,772 

.  1,077. 
.  72,386. 
.  22,354. 

.     7,356. 

.168.751. 

2,343. . 

84,512. 

33.649. 

•"jaws'. 


CkiU. 

8,041. 

183,198. 
30. 

1 2,3*6 

34,430. 
112,757. 

87,194. 

6,665.. 
650,703.. 
6,996. 
.  la,$70. 


549. 

7,696. 
100. 


4,0U 
17,009. 
18,069. 


36,279. 
13,952. 
,  1,635. 
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The  Amazon  is  the  ventricle  Of  South    "  Stern  winter  smiles  on  tbls  auspicious  clime, 

» *y       xf *^:^~:    :-    ~e  4U~       The  fields  are  florid  in  eternal  prime  ; 

America,    as   the    Mississippi    IS    Ot  the       From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 

United  States.     It  takes  its  rise   in    ten       Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow, 

degrees  thirty  minute,  south  latitude  in  »£ttS£S  i££&5£  ES^JS!- 
the  lake  Launchoca,  and  flows  for  a  dis- 
tance in  two  branches — the  Tunguragua  From  the  twentieth  degree  of  south 
and  the  Ucayale — until?  forming  a  junc-  latitude  to  the  twelfth  degree  of  north 
tion,  and  uniting  with  it  other  rivers,  it  latitude,  all  the  rivers  of  South  America, 
at  last  empties  into  the  Atlantic,  almost  except  such  as  drain  the  narrow  strip  of 
under  the  equator.  Its  entire  distance  land  on  the  Pacific,  bounded  on  the  east 
has  been  computed  at  4,700  miles,  and  by  the  Andes,  flow;  as  we  have  said,  into 
it  has  an  inland  navigation,  by  connect-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nor  is  there  a 
ing  tributaries,  of  over  70,000  miles!  basin  in  the  world,  in  which  the  na- 
Its  basin — although  we  have  adopted  the  vigable  streams  are  so  numerous,  so 
common  estimate  of  1,796,000  square  diverse  in  their  courses,  so  available  in 
miles — is  said  to  exceed  2,400,000  square  dispensing  with  artificial  mediums  of 
miles.  Rising  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  intercourse  and  communication.  The 
Andes,  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Pacific,  Orinoco,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Ama- 
in the  heart  of  Peru,  one  branch  of  this  zon,  takes  up  in  its  course  the  upper 
majestic  river  follows  a  course  due  north  waters  of  New-Granada  and  Venezuela ; 
to  Jaen,  in  the  State  of  Ecuador,  thence  and  far  down,  beyond  the  equator,  the 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  Equa-  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  whose  sources 
dor,  eastwardly,  until  a  junction  is  form-  almost  connect  with  the  sources  of  the 
ed  with  the  Ucayale,  gathering  in  its  Madeira,  bear  the  rich  fruits  of  Buenos 
way  the  rivers  and  streamlets  of  the  Ayres  and  Uruguay  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Andes,  and  draining  a  country — yet  Plata.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature — among  the  the  basins  of  South  America,  teeming 
richest  in  precious  metals  and  agricul-  with  mineral  treasures  and  agricultural 
tural  fertility  on  the  globe.  The  Ucayale  products,  ovei  flowing  with  rivers  and 
runs  northeast,  through  the  southern  Jakes,  and  enjoying  every  degree  of 
provinces  of  Peru,  and  in  its  course  is  temperature  and  salubrity,  can  long  re- 
also  fed  by  numerous  tributaries.  After  main  under  the  sole  dominion  of  a  semi- 
its  junction  with  the  Tunguragua,  they  civilized  people,  or  be  the  exclusive 
roll  together  their  floods,  connecting  habitation  of  half  savages,  who  luxuriate 
the  navigable  streams  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  in  indolence,  or  rove  over  the  pampas 
Equador,  New  Granada,  and  the  Guia-  and  llanos  in  predatory  hordes.  Every 
nas ;  and  finally  they  receive  the  volu-  impulse  of  reason  combats  such  an  opi- 
minous  waters  of  the  Madeira,  a  river  nion. 

of  the  first  class,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Three  miles  of  cutting  through  a  lev- 
the  vicinity  of  Potosi,  and  courses  in  el  and  marshy  country  on  the  south- 
solitude  through  the  unexplored  regions,  eastern  frontier  of  Bolivia,  would  give 
unpeopled  valleys,  and  dismal  forests  of  to  the  former  the  command  of  an  inter- 
Brazil,  until  it  is  discharged  into  the  oceanic  route  of  four  thousand  miles. 
Amazon,  two  thousand  mDes  from  its  One  outlet  would  be  the  mouth  of  the 
source.  Thence  the  three  branches,  Plata;  the  other,  the  mouth  of  the 
united,  pursue  their  way  in  majesty  to  Amazon.  Three  miles  of  cutting  would 
the  ocean.  This  union  is  the  Amazon,  allow  of  a  vessel  of  lisrht  tonnage  to 
Absorbing  in  its  swollen  bosom  the  head  start  -from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  on 
streams  of  Paraguay,  and  the  whole  the  Caribbean,  and  navigate  through 
range  of  country  bounded  by  the  Andes,  Venezuela,  New-Granada,  and  down  the 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean,  Amazon  to  its  mouth;  up  the  Amazon 
affording  a  navigation  of  70,000  miles,  to  Peru,  and  down  through  the  northern 
this  great  river  is  entirely  shut  up  to  provinces  of  Brazil  to  the  Madeira;  and 
foreign  commerce^  and  is  still,  at  the  down  the  Madeira  to  the  Paraguay,  and 
option  of  the  Brazilian  government,  to  down  this  river  to  Montevideo ;  and  up 
be  opened  to  the  enterprise  and  rivalry  again  to  the  Parana ;  and  up  the  Para- 
of  nations.  Of  the  countries  whioh  it  na  through  southern  Brazil,  to  within 
drains,  it  may  be  more  truly  said  than  sixty  miles  of  Kio  Janeiro,  inland.  But 
of  any  other :  three  miles  of  cutting  is   required  to 
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open  the  whole  of  South  America  to  ever,  might  still  be  carried  on  with  for- 
ship  navigation,  and  to  bring  its  entire  eign  nations,  by  exchanging,  (instead  of 
products  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  silver  and    plat  in  a,)   cochineal,   indigo, 

The  export  trade  of  these  countries  is  leather,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  jalap,  soap, 
in  its  infancy.  It  does  not  exceed  logwood,  pimento,  &c,  for  fabrics  and 
$10,0000,000  per  annum,  viz :  merchandise,  which  the  nation  cannot 

dispense  with,  but  which  are  principally 
^^e»eiP0M.0^M^C0,..(.M.nU*!  »18,ooo,ooo  smuggled  into  the  state,  causing  a  Ids, 


Domestic  export*  of  New-Granada 2,800,000   of  revenue  to  the  national  treasury,  and 

Venezuela    4,000,000 

Central  America 4,000,000 


still  contributing  to  the  prostration  of  the 

Bolivia  (local) —  country.     Ine  moral,  political  and  com- 

Equador 900,000  mercial   condition  of  Mexico  is  despe- 

uru%aVV.::::::.v:;:.v::::.:::::::::   siSSoiSSo  rate  in  the  <*treme.   what  «  may  be 

Buenos  Ayrea 6,500,000  come  under  future  dynasties,  the  hereaf- 

Th^Guianaa J'ooo'oOO  ter  wil1  reveal- 

'     '  The  trade  of  Central  America,  and  its 

The  trade  of  Mexico  is  declining,  rapid  augmentation,  is  an  evidence  of 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  her  precious  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  been  in- 
mines,  her  inability  to  pay  for  foreign  fused  into  it  by  Anglo-Saxon  contact  and 
goods,  the  frightful  contrabandism  that  example.  The  commerce  of  the  states, 
prevails,  and  the  political  instability  of  foreign  and  coastwise,  is  estimated  at 
the  supreme  government,  still  further  $20,000,000  annually ;  the  domestic  ex- 
weakened  by  the  constant  defection  of  ports  alone  amounting,  as  stated,  to 
its  provinces.     A  splendid  traffic,  how-  $4,000,000,  namely : 


Articles.  Guatemala,           gu  SaWsdor.  Hoadsrat.  Niearogoa.  Casta  Bio*, 

Indigo $33,000 $800,000 $16,000 $35,000 $ 

Cochineal 800,000 

Gold  and  silver 40,000 40,000 700,000 3W.0M 

Saraaparilla 8,500 66,000 19,000 44,000 

Dye  wood* 11,000 700,000 230,000 

Hides 11,000 88,000 8,000 18,000 25,000 

Mahoganv 6,000 51,000 — 

Peruvian  bark 16,000 

Sugar 7,000 31.000 

Coffee 61,001 

Tortoise  shells 6,000 50,000 

Cattle 33,000 


Total $900,500 $907,000 $863,000 $780,000 $691,001 


Total  (without  including  minor  articles) $1,141,300 

Proceeding  south,  the  state  of  Vene-  beithh  ouiana. 

zuela  comes  next.     The  export  trade  of  ruS?™7^\7/«^^ 

this  country,  which  abounds  with  allthe   Molasses/.  77. 77777.7  """.7 .7!!. 7 .7  J*  iW<» 

Coffee 134,000 

Cotton  &MM 

All  other 55,000 


elements  of  wealth,  equals  the  export 
trade  of  all  the  states  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca, and  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  un- 
limited expansion.    The  principal  items      ToUl $$,o$M« 

shipped  alone  are:  r  Sugar ™.?™?m $1,350,«o 

__  Coffee 'sftLOOO 

Coffee $1,300,000    Allother ....I.  4*M*0 

Cocoa 800,000  - 

L^Sood. ™2S    Total *00e'WO 

i/yewooas 730,UUU  _„_M    _ 

Tobacco,  hides,  baixe,  &c 1,000,000  „                          femch  ooiiha. 

Other  commodities 300.000    »*w  8U&ar $330,000 

' Molasses 14,000 

Total $4,035,000    £°£°a **m 

™      '  Coffee 6,000 

Proceeding  coastwise,  we  next  arrive  peppw'"7\\V//^/.V.V.'.V/.\V.'/.*l!!!!!      'SJ* 

at  the  Gu  ianas.     Their  commerce  is  of  Cabinet  wood 7.7.7.* ........     40,000 

far  greater  magnitude  than  the  reader   $225. "M* 

might  be  disposed  to  credit,  Their  ex-  R™"  777/:7::;:;77:::;:;:;:;::    15! 

port  trade  amounts  annually  in  value  to   Allother 316,000 

*8,000,000,  as  follows. ;  Totil ^£5 
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First,  bevond  the  equator,  we  come  to 
Brazil,  1*  he  domestic  exports  of  this 
state  are : 

Hide* $2,000,000 

Coffee 17,000,000 

Cotton 5,000,000 

Su*ar 12,000,000 

Dyewoods 1,000,000 

All  other 3,000,000 


Total $40,000,000 

Uruguay,  the  last  of  the  states  north 
of  the  Plata,  exports  as  follows : 

Ox  and  cow  hide* number 430,000 

Horse-hides number. . . .  60,000 

Horn* number 560,000 

Hair arrobaa 18,000 

Wool arrobaa....  34,000 

TaJlow arrobaa 36,000 

Beef quintala 200,000 

Greaae arrobaa 7,000 

Sheep-skins number....  17,000 

Nutria-akina number 6,000 

Proceeding  up  the  Paraguay,  we 
reach  the  frontiers  of  Bolivia.  This  state 
is  entirely  shut  in  from  the  Pacific  ;  but 
it  has  a  navigable  water  course  to  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Amazon.  Three  miles 
of  cutting,  as  stated,  would  also  give 
them  command  of  a  river  route  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  naturally  indolent;  but  their 
want  of  enlightenment,  which  only  can 
be  had  by  frequent  and  general  inter- 
course with  the  world,  retards  the  de- 
velopment of  their  inherent  energies. 
Their  trade  is  entirely  local.  They 
neither  import  nor  export,  except  through 
contiguous  countries  ;  and  statistics  of 
this  trade  we  are  not  in  possession  of. 

Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  south  of  the 
Plata  river,  and  intercepts  the  trade  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers,  exports : 

Gold  and  ailver value $600,000 

Ox-hides value....  4,000,000 

Jerked  beef value....     500,000 


norse  hair value $250,00$ 

Sheep's  wool value 400,000 

Chinchilla  and  nutria  skins value 150,000 

Tallow value....  160,000 

Sheep-skins value 150,000 

All  other value....  290,000 

Total  $6,500,000 

The  domestic  exports  of  Peru  are : 

Bark value $320,000 

Copper value 60,000 

Cotton value....  240,000 

Bullion,  dec value 6,000,000 

Hides value....  30,000 

Skins value....  40,000 

Wool,  dec value 500,000 

All  other value 1,790,000 

Total $9,000,000 

The  domestic  trade  of  Equador  is 
growing.  It  already  includes  70,000,000 
pounds  of  cocoa  a  year,  and  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  exports  of  the 
state  are  principally 

Cocoa value $490,000 

Timber,  ic value  . . .    200,000 

All  other value 210,000 

Total $900,000 

Finally,  as  we  return  toward  the  Isth- 
mus, we  pass  through  New-Granada,  the 
exports  of  which  are  principally  the  pre- 
cious metals,  bearing  a  proportion  to  all 
other  commodities,  as  follows  : 

Precious  metals value $1,700,000 

All  other  commodities value  —      300,000 

Total $2,000,000 

If  we  are  to  have  reciprocity,  let  it  be 
a  reciprocity  founded  in  justice  to  the 
•vhole  Union — that  will  invite  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  basins  of  the  continent  to 
seek  one  great  midway  sea — and  not  a 
reciprocity  confined  to  a  single  section, 
and  designed  to  benefit  but  a  single  in- 
terest. 


ART.    II.-NEW-YORK      IN     EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY- 

TWO-FIFTY-THREE. 

PEOORE88  OF   THE    STATE — COMMERCE    OF    THE    CITY — BAIL-ROADS—  CANALS EXPENDITURE! 

*         DISEASES — MORTALITY — PRICES    AND    RECEIPTS    OF    COMMODITIES — SOURCES  OF   POPULA- 
TION   AND   IMMIGRATION,  ETC. 


We  had  occasion  last  autumn,  when 
ffpeaking  of  the  approaching  World's 
Fair,  in  New- York,  to  express  our  opin- 
ion upon  the  causes  which  have  leu  to 
the  empire  greatness  of  that  city,  and  to 
commend  the  wide  and  liberal  policy 
which  she  has  pursued.  On  previous 
occasions  we  presented  the  facts  and 


statistics  of  her  growth  from  year  to 
year,  and  many  speculations  pertaining 
to  her  future,  all  of  which  were  condens- 
ed into  the  volumes  of  the  Indmtrial  Re- 
sources.  Nothing  remains  now  but  to  add 
to  this  material  the  facts  and  figures  of  the 
year  which  has  closed,  in  order  to  make 
it  complete   upon    almost  all   of    the 
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New  York  in  1852  and  1853. 


Soints  to  which  either  interest  or  instruc- 
on  can  attach,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
obtain  these  from  the  voluminous  re- 
ports of  the  Herald,  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, and  official  papers  before  us. 

We  begin  with  some  particulars  rela- 
ting to  the  state,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  late  annual  message  of 
Governor  Seymour  : 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  State 
Asylum  at  Utica  was : 

M*l«.    FmbiIm.    Total. 

Commencement  of  the  year 220 215 — 435 

Admitted  during  the  ye&r 200.... 190.. . .300 

Total  number  treated 420  —  405 825 

There  have  been  discharged  during 
the  year: 

'  M*l«t.     Female*.    Total. 

Recovered -- 92....  64....  156 

Much  improved 7 4 11 

Improved 21....  21....  42 

Unimproved 63 89. ...152 

pied 22....  17....  39 

Total ".77! 205.... 195 400 

We  have  received  the  following  state- 
ment in  refeience  to  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum on  Blackwell's  Island : 


Remaining  in  the  Aaylum  on  the  let  Jan., 

1852 

Admitted  from  lat  Jan.  to  18th„Dec,  1852 .... 


Discharged  during  the  aame  period 341 

Died 128 


517 
488 

1,005 
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Remaining,  December  18, 1852 562 

Of  those  admitted,  99  were  natives, 
and  389  foreigners.  , 

Of  those  discharged,  71  were  natives, 
and  270  foreigners. 

Of  those  who  died,  29  were  natives, 
and  99  foreigners. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine ;  of  this  number  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  are  supported  by 
the  state.  At  the  last  session  of  the  le- 
gislature, the  number  of  pupils  thus  sup- 
ported was  increased  thirty-two,  adding 
one  from  each  senate  district — making 
the  whole  number  of  state  beneficiaries 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two.  This  in- 
stitution continues  to  improve  its  system 
of  instruction,  to  increase  the  value  of  its 
results,  and  to  gain  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  blind  persons  in 
«*e    establishment;  forty-two  are  em- 


ployed  in  the  workshops.  The  intro- 
duction of  new  trades  has  been  attended 
with  great  advantage  to  the  inmates. 
The  imposition  of  heavy  assessments  for 
grading  the  streets  around  the  buildings 
of  the  institution,  will  require  increased 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  legislature. 

We  have  the  following  statement  from 
the  commissioners  of  emigration : 

Whole  number  of  aliens  who  arrived 
at  the  port  of  New-York,  May  5th.  1847, 
1,336,960. 

Number  arrived  during  this  year,  up 
to  December  15th,  295,272. 

Number  of  persons  admitted  to  Irami- 
grant  Refuge  Hospital,  Ward's  Island, 
during  the  year,  about  15,000. 

Number  of  persons  admitted  to  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  Staten  Island,  8.511. 

Number  of  persons  relieved  in  the 
various  counties  in  the  state,  and 
chargeable  upon  the  commutation  fund, 
about  13,138. 

Number  of  persons  lodged  and  re- 
lieved temporarily  in  the  city,  18,391. 

Number  of  persons  for  whom  employ- 
ment was  found  in  the  city,  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  in  other  states, 
from  the  office  in  this  city  under  the 
charge  of  commissioners,  14,612. 

Number  of  persons  forwarded  to  va- 
rious places  at  expense  of  commission- 
ers, 4,962. 

Number  of  persons  for  whom  special 
bonds  have  been  demanded  during  the 
year,  under  the  amended  act  of  July, 
1851,  about  1,000. 

The  commissioners  state  that  fix 
years'  experience  has  shown  that  the 
commutation  of  $1  50  for  each  person 
is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  supportof 
the  poor  and  helpless  emigrant,  out  not 
enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of  pro- 
curing buildings  for  their  reception. — 
Since  May,  1847,  the  state  has  been  re- 
lieved from  all  expense  of  both  sick  and 
destitute  from  abroad.  Lar^e  numbers 
of  emigrants  have  been  aided  in  getting 
employment  here,  or  in  going  to  other 
states  where  their  labor  was  m  greater 
demand.  The  commission  is  indebted 
$170,000  for  land  and  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  publie 
funds  devoted  to  education  amounted  to 
the  following  sums : 

The  Common-School  Fund .....#f  ,354,539  00 

"   United  Stales  Deposit  Fund 4,01 4,400  00 

"   Literature  Fund 972,980  91 
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These  funds  are  securely  and  produc- 
tively invested.  In  1851,  there  were 
11,737  school  districts  in  the  state. 

The  returns  for  the  years  1850  and 
1851,  show  the  condition  and  progress  of 
our  common  school-system. 

Number  of  pupils  in  1 850-^5 1. 

18M.  1M1. 

The  number  of  pupils  attendinf 
the  district  schools  was.   ...      730,281..    862,507 

The  uumber  attending  private 
schools  was 43,520..      31,767 

The  number  of  schools  for  co- 
lored children  was  105. .       — 

The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing them  was 5,305. .        4,416 

Pupils  instructed  in  the  district 
schools  during  the  whole 
year 7,035..        8,765 

Pupils  instructed  ten  months 
and  less  than  twelve 43,306. .      39,059 

Ditto  eight  months  and  less 
thanten 59,962..     68,742 

Ditto  six  months  and  less  than 
eight 110,981..    125,745 

Ditto  four  months  and  less 
than  six 170,005..    178,330 

Ditto  two  months  and  less 
than  four    212,578..    211,367 

Ditto  less  than  two  months....      196,561..    200,473 

Number  of  volumes  in  school- 
district  libraries 1,507,077.  .1,570,131 

1M0.  ■  1MI. 

Amount  paid  for  teach- 
ers'wages $1,350,345  92.. $1,681,316  00 

Amount  paid  for  district 
libraries 89,104  96..        90,579  50 

The  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  common 
schools  was $1,884,826  16.. $2,249,814  02 

Amount  paid  for  build- 
ing and  repairing 
school-houses,  &c.       445,164  28..     477,918  51 

From  these  statistics  it  appears  that 
about  one  quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  state  are  receiving,  in  our  district 
schools,  the  education  that  is  to  fit  them 
to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens  of  our 
republic.  Their  characters  and  success 
in  life  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  instruction  they  receive  in  these 
schools.  We  cannot  estimate  their  im- 
portance too  highly.  They  will  exert  a 
vast,  perhaps  a  controlling,  influence 
upon  the  future  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. Every  consideration  of  prudence, 
patriotism,  and  benevolence,  demands 
that  our  common-school  system  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported,  that  the 
employment  of  competent  teachers  may 
be  secured.  This  could  be  done  by  giv- 
ing them  a  just  compensation  for  their 
services,  and  by  a  proper  appreciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and  the 

Eiblic,  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  their 
bors. 


In  preparing  and  training  competent 
teachers  for  our  schools,  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  the  departments  for  the 
education  of  the  common-school  teach- 
ers in  the  academies,  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence.  These  are  understood 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
Norman  School  has  more  pupils  than  at 
any  preceding  period. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons 
of  the  state  is  as  follows : 

At  Sing-Sing 869 

At  Auburn 759 

In  Clinton  county 155 

Total 1,783 

This  is  an  increase  of  sixty-nine  above 
the  returns  of  last  year.  The  number 
of  female  convicts  is  about  eighty. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  pri- 
soners beyond  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings, with  the  cost  of  indispensable  im- 
provements, will  make  the  following  ap- 
propriations necessary. 

For  the  prison  at  Auburn $14,000 

44  Sing-Sing 7,000 

"  in  Clinton  county 27,000 

Total $48,000 

The  officers  are  confident  that  after 
the  contemplated  improvements  are 
paid  for,  these  establishments  will  sus- 
tain themselves.  The  annual  report  of 
the  inspectors  will  contain  a  detailed 
and  interesting  statement  of  the  ex- 
penses and  condition  of  these  prisons. 

Great  interest  is  felt  by  a  large  class 
of  our  mechanics  in  the  success  of  the 
Clinton  Prison.  The  character  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  at  that  place  con- 
flicts less  with  the  interests  of  some  of 
our  citizens,  than  the  employments  pur- 
sued in  the  other  prisons.  This  estab- 
lishment has  heretofore  been  quite  ex- 
pensive to  the  state,  and  has  keen  re- 
farded  as  an  unsuccessful  experiment 
he  prisoners  have  been  engaged  in 
digging,  separating,  and  preparing  iron 
ores  for  the  use  of  the  neighboring  fur- 
naces. The  depressed  slate  of  iron 
manufactures  has  lessened  the  demand 
for  the  ore,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  is 
sold.  The  original  plan  of  the  prison 
contemplated  the  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary works  for  making  iron,  and  manu- 
facturing it  into  some  of  its  ruder  forms. 
The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  made 
an  appropriation  for  furnaces  for  smelt- 
ing and  manufacturing  iron.  These  are 
not  yet  completed,  but  they  will  soon  be 
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finished,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the 
amount  appropriated. 

The  inspector  in  charge  of  the  prison 
is  confident  that  when  the  establishment 
is  completed,  according  to  its  original 
design,  it  will  give  a  revenue  to  the 
state  beyond  the  cost  of  maintaining  it. 

The  number  of  banks,  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  doing  banking 
business,  in  the  state,  is  277 ;  being  an 
increase  of  33  over  last  year.  The  char- 
tered banks  have  been  reduced  from  72 
to  70.  Banking  associations  have  in- 
creased 23,  and  individual  banks  12. — 
The  number  of  free  banking  corpora- 
tions in  the  state  is  now  118,  and  of  in- 
dividual banks  89.  These  free  banks 
have  received  from  the  comptroller  for 
issue  notes  amounting  to  $19,150,056, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $3,488,052  since 
December,  1851.  The  bank  circulation 
of  the  state  was,  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber lasl>  $58,790,985  against  $27,254,458 
in  September,  1851. 

Arrivals  at  New- York  of  vessels  from 
foreign  ports,  together  with  the  number 
of  passengers  arrived,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  inclusive: — 

J.  g 

«      «      «        e       & 

American 157..  805. 410..  634..  297..  2,300 

British  49..  82. 232..  407.. 221   .1,013 

Bremen — ..  29..  62..  31..     3  .  125 

French — ..  — ..     9..      9..  — ..  18 

Austrian — ..     5  .     2..      2..  — ..  9 

Swedish — . .     2..     7..  SO..    2..  41 

Norwegian — ..     2..  12..  28..     1..  43 

Sicilian — ..  — . .     8..  10..     1..  19 

Hamburgh —..18..  25..      5..—..  48 

Danish — . .     2..     7..  10..—..  19 

Russian — ..     2..     8..      4..  — ..  14 

Belgian — ..    7..  12..      1..    8..  20 

Dutch  _..._..     8..      5..—..  22 

Neapolitan — ..  — ..     i.\      3..  — ..  4 

Prussian — ..     2..   18..  14..  — ..  34 

Sardiuian  —..—..     1..      3..  — ..  4 

.    Genoese    —..—..—..      4..—..  4 

Mecklenburgh —..—..     i>%      0..  — ..  7 

Italian — . .  — ..    2..      7..  — ..  9 

Spanish — ..    1..     2..      2..  — ..  5 

Lubec — ..  — ..     i..       i..  — ..  s 

Oldenburgh —  ..—..    8..  7..     2..  17 

Columbian — ..  — ..  — ..       l..  — ..  l 

Portuguese — ..  — ..     1.  14..    7..  23 

«e*lcan —..—..—..      1..—..  1 

Venezuelan -_..-_.._..      4..  __..  4 

Hanoverian —..—..     3..  6..     2..  12 

Brazilian ....         —      —  a      a 

B»*arian —.._..—..      l..-..  1 

Tot*1 200. 956    860  .1253.  544-3^28 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  ar- 
rived during  the  same  period : 


Prom  Foreign  Porta .. 310,335 

From  California 12,158 

Total 322,493 

Number  of   passengers  for  the  last 
thirteen  years : 


1841 57,337 

1842 74,949 

1843 46,302 

1844 61.002 

1845 82,960 

1846 115,230 


1847 100,110 

1848 191,909 

1849 221,799 

1850 226.287 

1851 299.081 

1852 310.335 


Number  of  passengers  from  California 
for: 

1851 18407|  1899 12.158 

Comparative  statement  of    arrival! 

for: 

i85i.  ue. 

Steamers 166 

Ships. 941 

Barka 883 

Brigs 1,303 

Galliots  4 

Ketches 2 

Schooners 568 

Sloops 1 

Yachts. 0 


Steamers 

Shipa 951 

Barka 8» 

Brigs 1,2a 

Galliot*   2 

Ketches 9 

Schooner* 544 

Sloops. • 

Yachts. 1 


3,688 
Decrease  in  1852 — 06. 

Statement  of  the  volne  of  Exports  fr 
during  the  fear  1852. 


January.. 
February. 
March... 
April  — 

May 

June 

July 

August . . 

Sept 

October. . 
Nov.  ... 
Dec 


DomMtM 
March'diM. 

.  2,419,296. 
3,352,943 
4,313,245. 
4.244,044. 
4,249,924. 
3,566,369. 
2,9f  5.542. 
2,340,820 
3,289,429. 
3,497,874. 
3,529,447. 
2,947,848. 


Foreign  Mcrehsodiw. 


Fre*. 

.  26.693. 
.  93.932. 
.100,557. 
.  67,719. 
.106,818. 
.125.500. 
.  20,759. 
.  46,464. 
.128,184. 
.  82,886. 
.  27,634. 
.  54,805. 


Dutiable. 

358,244. 

322,272. 

357,250 

353,262. 

545.973. 

462,5^4. 

335,732 

220,978 

317,888. 

484,801 . 

541.296 

518,352. 


M« 


Ncm-Terk 


2.898,056 

3,551.543 

611.994 

900.261 

1.634^93 

3,556  .355 

2,971.499 

2.935,633 

3. 124,483 

2,452,301 

*n9,*13 

1.180JB 


Total.. 40,7 16,781.. 681 ,951.  .4,828,622.  .25,096,255 
Monthly  Stmwuuy  of  Importation*  for  1652. 


1M1.     Fr««  Good*. 


Jan  . 

Feb.. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


$1,041,466. 
1,110.949 
1,843,933. 
1,496,449. 

789,046. 
1,062,947. 

915,154. 
1,075,368. . 

834,343. 

215,143. 

891,382. 

829,147. 


Sp*ri«,«e. 

104,736. 
110,293. 
525,421. 
327,400. 
380,564. 
429,717. 
150,067. 

56,907. 

66,789. 

62,690. 

60,766. 
112,815. 


Dntfebl* 
Gfoda 

8,584,311.. 

7,024,952.. 

9,303,034.. 

8,410,448  . 

6.096.996.. 

7,626,161.. 
11,453,117.. 
13,711,421  . 
11.095,627.. 

7,775,614.. 

7.167,851   . 

MSI, 669.  ' 


2J26J6I 
1,747.418 
2.237,931 
2,077.291 
1.464,107 
1,915.577 

2.87MU 
3,434,323 
1191.094 
].921.ett 
1.692.034 
2^57^49 


$12,105,352.  .2,408,615. .  106,670.411 .  .26,542^29 

Of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  articles : — 

Dry  Goods $62,616,421 

Segars 1,917,111 

Coffee.. 5,249,649 

Hardware  and  cutlery 2,711,239 

Hides 3,005362 

Lead lr24S,9sf 


Vessels — Passengers — Imports  and  Exports,  <j-c. 
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Liquors 1,0*3,029 

Moltmea 055,680 

lUU-road  iron 3,580,838 

Steel  1,083,554 

Sugar 8,020,600 

Tea 6,308,104 

Tobacco 703,387 

Tin    3.045,320 

Watches 2,183,047 

Wlnei 1,045,356 

Summary  of  Import: 

Mda*.  Warehoused  Mdat.  withdraws  from 
during  Igat.  Wateboua*  ia  1*M. 

Moafha.  <•-  ■  »  f -> — ■ « 

DutwbU.  Dutioa.  DqiUbU.  Duu*«. 

Jan  ....$1,261.504..  355,600..   1,584,652..  472,501 

Feb....   1,003,383..  230,703..   1,788,077..  630,220 

March.      016,510..  241,300..   1,605,840.  401,040 

April  ..      732,422..  203.413..  1,255,420..  419,548 

May  ...      553,100..  124,650..  1,380,371..  477,824 

June...      640,722..  170,106..      011,470..  314,855 

July...      423,010..  110,001. .   1,005,800  .  363,452 

August       466.062..  128,203..   1,320,901 ..  448,707 

Sept....      623.263..  164,312..   1,254,358..  462.774 

Oct...      504,426..  160,531..   1,256,570..  466.727 

Not...      506,068..  167,445..   1,047,072..  358,100 

Dee 035,257..  242,223..      003,841..  320,245 

Total .  $8,667,641 .  .3,308,065. .  15,415,280.  5,145,000 

Specie  and  Gold  Dust  entered  et  New-York  fry  Cali- 
fornia eUmmer $  for  1852,  exclusive  of  passengers. 

January 13,801,001 

February 1,070,423 

March 4.064,604 

April 701,675 

May 3,044,462 

June 4.634.506 

July 1,755,200 

August 4,803,838 

September. 1,387,333 

October 5,151,330 

November 4,601,346 

December 2,258,352 

Total $37,363,560 

The  average  length  of  each  of  23  voy- 
ages from  New- York  to  Liverpool,  of  the 
Collins  ships,  was  10  days,  19  hours,  and 
14  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voy- 
ages from  Liverpool  to  New- York  of  the 
Collins  ships,  was  1 1  days,  16  hours,  and 
24  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voy- 
ages fmm  New- York  to  Liverpool,  of  the 
Cunard  ships,  was  1 1  days,  8  hours,  and 
55  minutes. 


The  average  length  of  each  of  25  voy- 
ages from  Liverpool  to  New- York,  of  the 
Cunard  ships,  was  12  days,  11  hours  and 
36  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  was  made  by  the 
Arctic,  in  February,  when  she  went  out 
to  Liverpool  in  9  uays,  17  hours,  and  10 
minutes. 

The  longest  passage  was  made  by  the 
Niagara  in  the  same  month,  when  she 
put  into  Halifax  on  her  way  to  New- 
York,  making  the  voyage  in  20  days,  16 
hours,  and  20  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  by  a  Cunard 
ship  was  the  Asia's,  in  August,  when 
she  reached  New-York  in  10  days,  4 
hours,  and  52  minutes. 

The  longest  passage  by  a  Collins 
ship  was  the  Pacific's,  in  February,  when 
she  was  15  days,  6  hours,  and  25  min- 
utes in  reaching  New-Yoik. 

New- York  State  Canals— Tolls,  Trade,  and  TonP 

nage. 


Tmk. 


Tolls,  amount 
oollacMd. 


Total  nvivamtnt 

cut  and  wmU 

T.«a. 


1836 $1,614,342... 

1837  1,202,620... 

1838 1.500,011... 

1830 1,616,382... 

1840 1,775,747... 

1841 2,034,882... 

1842 1,740.107... 

1843 2.081,500... 

1844 2,445,761... 

1845 2,645,031... 

1846 2,755.503 ... 

1847 3,634.042... 

1848 :<,252,I84... 

1840 3,268,226... 

1850 3,273,800.  . 

1851 3,J20,787... 


.1,310,807... 
.1.171,206... 
.1,333.011... 
.1,435,713... 
.1,417,046... 
.1.521,661... 
.1,236.021.  . 
.1.513.430... 
.1,816,586. . . 
.1,077,565... 
.2.268,662... 
.2,860,810... 
.2,706.230... 
.2.804.732 ... 
.3,076,617... 


.3,582,733  .. 
Value  of  the  Total  Movement. 


T..»«l  r*«'d 

at  lUle- water. 

Tom. 

.  606,347 
.  611,741 
.  640,481 
.  602,128 
.  660,012 
.  774,334 
.  666,626 
.  836,861 
.1,010,004 
.1,204,043 

1.3*2,310 
.1,744,283 
.1,447.005 
.1,470.046 

2  033,668 
.1,077,151 


Years.  Valno. 

1836 $67,634,643 

1837 55,800.228 

1838 65,746  550 

1830 73,300,764 

1840 66,303,803 

1841 02,202,020 

1842 60,016,608 

1813 76,276,000 


Years.  VahM. 

1844 00.021,152 

1845 100,533,245 

1846 115,612,100 

1847 151,563,428 

1848 140,086.157 

1840 144,732.285 

1850 156.307,020 

1851 150,081,801 


Value  of  Imports  at  the  Ports  of  Boston,  Neto-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

Team.  Boston.  New-York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore 

1836  $24,248,727 $117,700,917 $15,068,233 $7,131,503 

1837  17,949,146 78,543.706 11,680,011 7,857.033 

1838 12,355,131 68,159.360 9,323,840 5,701,869 

1839 17,987,754 99.483,414 15,037.420 6,995,285 

1840 14,826,967 60,064,942 8,464,882 4,835,617 

1841 18,912,078 75,358,283 10,342,206 6,101,313 

1842 16,796,600 57,446,081 7,381,770 4,416,138 

1843 15,788,484 31,112,227 2.755.958 2,479,132 

1844 18,884,448 64,528,188 7,217,238 3,917,730 

1845      21,230,381 69,897,405 8.156,446 3,741,286 

184611111 1 22,615,117 73,531,611 7,989,393 4,042,915 
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Y«an.  Boatoa.  K«w-Y«fc.  PUUdttpfcte. 

1847 $23,279.148 $83,075.296 $9,586,126 $4,432,314 

1848 27,183,777 92,947,176 12.147,000 5.343,643 

1849 23,275,953 91.374,584 10,644,803 4,976.731 

1850 28,656,163 116,667,558 12,065,834 6,124.201 

1851 30,508,139 144,454,016 14,168,618 6,648,774 

Value  of  Exports  from  the  Ports  of  Boston,  Nev-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

Tmti.  Boatoa.  N«w-Ycrk.  Philadelphia.  Bftitwac 

1836 $8,716.330 $27,668.159 $3,677,607 $3,393,444 

1837 8,016.859 25,459,627 3,841,599 3,789.917 

1838 7,400,999 21,654.765 3,477,151 4,524,575 

1834* 7,694,664 31,946,474 5,299,415 4,576.561 

1840 8,232,386 32,408,689 6,820,145 5,768,768 

1841 9,441.186 30,792,780 5,152,501 4,945.346 

1842 7,830,794 25,467,316 3,753,894 4.901,238 

1843 5,146,062 15,972,084 2,354,948 3.008,894 

1844 7,501.469 29,722,803 3,536,256 5,126,476 

1845 8,923,838 33,554,776 3,574,363 5,216.989 

1846 8,958,043 33,646,006 4,751,005 6.869.055 

1847 9,686,851 46,586,635 8.541,167 9,750,457 

1848 12,204,462 49,742.238 5.732,233 7.129.461 

1849 8,692,008 42,788,237 5,343,421 7.999,857 

*1850 9,141,652 47,580.357 4,501,606 6,944,615 

1851 10,498,180 79,857,315 5,356,036 5,635,786 

Exports  of  some  of  the  leading  arlichs,   — Hudson    River    Rail-road    depot    to 

from  the  port  of  New-  York,  during  the   Battery-place,  ten  stages. 

years  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852.  J.   W.   Forshay's   Broadway    Line— 

Pot  Ashes— 1849,  25,242;  1850»  Twenty-first-street  and  Broadway  to 
30,806;  1851,  22,465;  1852,  17,659,  bbls.    South  ferry,  forty  stages. 

Pearl  Ashes.— 1849,  3,236;  1850,  Pullis  &  Roberts'  Broadway  and 
4,451;   1851,2,436;  1852,  1,383,  bbls.        Fourth  Avenue  Line— Fourth  Avenue, 

Cotton.— 1849,  275,642  ;    1850,  321,-   Thirty-second-street   and    Broadway  to 
027;     1851,     277,857;    1852,     347,361,    South  ferry  thirty-five  stages, 
bales.  '      ''  '  '      '       Ryerson  &   McElvany's  Bull's  Head 

Cotton  Goods.— 1849,  24,104;  1850,  Line— Thirty-second-street,  Third  Are- 
32,215;  1851,  38,933;  1852,  54,590,  nue,  Thirty.fourth-street  and  Broadway 
packages.  to  South  ferry,  thirty-two  stages. 

Flour.— 1849,  707,073;  1850,  1,029,-  Murphy  &  Smith's  Tompkins  Li  re- 
480;  1851,  1,116,162;  1852,  1,278,895,  Avenue  B,  Fourteenth-street  and  Bnad- 
bbls.  way  to  South  ferry,  thirty-five  staee*. 

VVheat.— 1849,  363,812;  1850.  713,-  Young  &  Ward's  Empire  Line^Thir- 
716;  1851,  1,424,665;  1852,  3,230,395,  ty-fourth-street>  Sixth  Avenue,  Ninth- 
bushels.'  street  and  Broadway    to   Sooth  ferry. 

Corn.— 1849,  4.670.980;  1850.  2.552,-   twenty  stages 
789;    1851,     1,567,576;    1852,    763,212   fniV.<?1,nf  "Wards   Waverley  Line- 
bushels.  Thirty-fourth-street,      Sixth       Avenue, 

Beef.— 1849,  35.822;  1850,  55,611;  Eighth-street  and  Broadway  to  South 
1851,  49,919;  1852,  52,016.  bbls.  feriT,  twenty  stages. 

Pork.— 1849,  79,739;  1850  69  640'  Mackrell  and  Simpson's  East  Brotd- 
1851,  47.624 ;  1852,  39,339,  bbls.     '        '   way  Line— Avenue  C,  Tenth-street,  East 

Lard.— 1849,  176,224 ;  1850,  128  658  •  Broa(lway  anJ  Broadway  to  South  ferry, 
1851,  1 18  159 ;  1852,  97,941,  kegs. '        '   twenty-eight  stages. 

^mw;  Marshall  &  Townsend's  Fulton  lloe 

ir-      *    o  ^T'l  ,  -Twenty-first-street,  Seventh  Avenue 

Kipp  &  Brown's  Chelsea  Line— Ninth  and  Broadway  to  Fulton  ferrv  twenty. 

Avenue    and    Hudson-street    to    South  eight  stages.                               "' 

iHi^-V1^8^    ,  Bo,ster  &   Andrew's   Croton  Line- 

*ipp  &  Brown's  Rail-road  Depot  Line   Forty-second- street*  Fifth   Avenue  and 
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Broadway  to  Fulton  ferry,  twenty-one 
stages. 

William  Tyson  &  Co.'s  Telegraph 
Line — Williamsburg  ferry,  Grand,  Bow- 
ery and  Broadway  to  foot  of  Cortlandt- 
street,  twenty-nine  stages. 

Murphy  &  Flynn's  Yorkville  Line — 
Harlem  bridge  to  Tryon  Row,  twenty- 
four  stages. 

Finer!  Sanderson  &  Co.'s  Knicker- 
bocker Line — Harlem  Line — Thirty-se- 
cond-street, Eighth  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way to  South  terry,  thirty-six  stages. 

Finch.  Sanderson  &  Co.'s  Phoenix. 
Line — Forty -second-street,  Eighth  Ave- 
nue and  Broadway  to  Burling  slip,  twen- 
ty stages. 

Jimmerson  &  Beers'  Dry  Dock  Line — 
Avenue  C,  Tenth-street,  Bowery  and 
Broadway  to  South  ferry,  twenty-eight 
stages. 

Do.  do.  do.        one  stage. 

Ludlow  &  Siney's  Manhattan-Line — 
Avenue  C,  Eleventh-street,  Bowery  and 
Broadway  to  South  ferry,  twenty-five 
stages. 

DeweVj  Dingledien  &  Co.'s  Pearl- 
street  Line — ■Sixty-first-street,  Third 
Avenue  and  Pearl-street  to  Burling  slip, 
twenty -eight  stages. 

Garrison,   Merriam  &  Brown's  Firs^ 

Avenue     Line Thirty-second-street» 

East  river,   Bowery  and   Broadway   to 
South  ferry,  twenty-three  stages. 

0>Keefe,  Murphy  &  Smith's  Eighth 

Avenue       Line Forty-eighth-street, 

Eighth  Avenue  and  Broadway  to  Fulton 
ferry,  twenty-three  stages. 

Lent&  Mulford'sCortlandt-street  Line 
— Houston- street  ferry,  through  Broad- 
way to  Jersey  City  ferry,  twenty  stages. 

Kipp  &  Brown's  Chelsea  Line — Fifty- 
first-street  and  Broadway  to  foot  of  the 
Park,  ten  stages. 

John  M.  Clark's  Wall-street  Line — 
Thirty-first-street,  Tenth  Avenue  and 
Broadway  to  South  and  Wall-streets, 
ten  stages. 

Lugar  &   Edwards'  Catharine  Ferry 

Line Thirty-first-street    and    Tenth 

Avenue  to  Catharine  ferry,  ten  stages. 

Do.      Dec.  10 — ten  stages  additional. 

Sioey,  Barkley&  M'Lelland's  Hudson 
River  Hail-road  Line — Hudson  River 
Railroad  depot  to  South  ferry,  thirty 
stages. 

Lutz,  Doll  &  Co.'s  Shakspeare  Line — 
Manhattan  viile  to  Tryon  Row,  12  stages. 

Do.  December  2 — six  stages  addi- 
tional. 

TOU  XIY,  2 


Statement  of  the  value  of  Real  Estate  in  the  Citf 
County  of  New- York. 


Date. 


Value  of 
R«»l  biate. 


1826 64,804,050 

1827 72,617,770 

1828 77,I3V,880 

1829 76,130,430 

1830 87.603,580 

1831 95404,335 

1832 1047160,604 

1833 114,124,566 

1834 123,249,280 

1835  143,732,425 

1836 233,742,303 

1837 196,450,109 

1838 194,543,359 

1839 196,940,134 


D»U. 


Vafa«  of 
Re*)  EctaU* 


1640 187,221,714 

1841 186,350,948 

1842 176,513,092 

1843 164,955,314 

1844 171,937,591 

1845 177,207,970 

1846 183,480,634 

1847 167,315,38* 

1848 193,029,076 

1849 187,741,919 

1850 207,142,576 

1851 227,015,580 

1852 253,278,284 


Emigration. — The  following  tables, 
which  we  have  compiled  from  the  books 
of  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  will 
exhibit  the  emigration  for  the  last  year ; 
also  the  totals  ior  the  three  previous 
years.  Subjoined  is  the  first  table,  show- 
ing the  number  of  passengers  to  New- 
York,  both  foreign-born  and  native,  for 
every  month  in  the  year : 


Mootlu. 


Citiuna. 


Alien*. 


January 1,703 15,194 

February 2,562 5,349 

March 3,134 21,720 

April 3,545 28,193 

May  3,917 33,37t 

June 5,541 49,225 

July 4,550 29,403 

August  3,359 34,513 

September 3,232 36,775 

October 2,757 17,767 

November 2,528 16,573 

December 2,224 15,010 


Total 39,052 299,504- 

Here  we  have  the  curious  fact  of 
39,052  American  citizens  returning  from 
foreign  parts  to  their  own  beloved  and 
glorious  land,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  while  nearly  300.000  persons  of 
foreign  birth  have  arrived  at  the  samn 
port.  The  greater  number  of  the  emi- 
grants do  not  remain  here,  but  pass  oe 
to  various  states  of  the  Union. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  num- 
ber have  arrived  in  June,  the  smallest  in 
February.  The  emigration  in  June  has 
been  swelled  by  the  enormous  number 
of  Germans  arriving  in  that  month. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
different  countries  from  which  the  emi- 
grants leave,  and  the  numbers  arriving 
respectively  from  each: 

Ireland 117,537 

Germany 118,110 

England 31,274 

Scotland 7,640 

Wales »,531 

France 8,770 

Spain  450 

Switzerland 6,450 

Holland 1, 
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Norway 1.88} 

Sweden 2,066 

Denmark.. 156 

Italy    

Portugal 

Belgium 

Weal  lndiea 

Nova  Scotia 

Sardinia — 

South  America ^ 

Canada ™ 

China 

Sicily  

Mexico 

Russia 

East  Indies 

Turkey 

Greece 

Poland  


358 
SO 
82 

265 
73 
69 

ISO 
48 
14 
48 
83 
33 
18 
4 
6 

186 


Total  aliens 290,404 

44    American  citixena  arrlred ...   .     39,053 

"    Passenger* ....338,556 

From  the  foreiroinsr  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  countries  which  have  contri- 
buted most  to  the  emigration  during  the 
last  year  rank  in  the  following  order : 
Germany,  Ireland,  England,  France  and 
Switzerland.  The  two  countries  which 
have  sent  us  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
number  of  -emigrants,  compared  as  fol- 
lows for  the  different  mouths  of  the 
year: 

IIooUm.  IiwWod.  Germany. 

January - 6,661 3,426 

February 2,830 1,978 

March  13,213 3.816 

April 10,917 11,699 

May 12,875 13,939 

June    .. 15,676 22,379 

July 9,193 12,573 


August      , .   1 1 ,615 . 

September 12.430 . 

October 7.206 . 

November 3,033 

December 6,687 . 


15,652 

15,438 

6,921 

4,926 

6,024 


Total 117,537 118,126 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  emigration  from  the  two  coun- 
tries varies  very  much  in  the  different 
months,  being  far  greater  in  the  same 
month  from  one  than  the  other.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  emigration  to  this  country, 
Germany  has  sent  us  more  of  its  inhabi- 
tants than  Ireland.  The  difference  is  as 
follows : 


Germany. 
Ireland  . . 


118,126 
117,537 


589 


Excess  or  Germans  over  Irish 

In  the  year  1851,  the  excess  of  the 
Iri>h  over  the  Germans  wTas  93,373 ; 
when  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
from  Ireland  was  I63,*.'56,  or  considera- 
bly more  than  from  all  ofher  countries 
put  together,  and  the  number  from  Ger- 
many being  only  69,883.  The  German 
emigrants  have  this  year  exceeded  their 


number  for  last  year  by  48.243.  The 
Irish  emigrants  have  fallen  off  by  45,719. 
The  greatest  number  of  emigrants  that 
ever  arrived  in  this  city  from  any  coun- 
try in  the  old  world?  was  from  Ireland, 
in  1851.  The  decline  in  the  present 
year  is  owing  part  I  y  to  the  success  of 
the  potato  crop,  and  partly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Bill  and 
the  hope  of  a  Tenant  Right  Bill  through 
the  action  of  the  League. 

The  increase  of  the  German  emi- 
grants arises  from  two  causes ;  one  it 
the  political  disturbances  that  shook  tie 
social  fabric,  and  the  other  is  from  the  fact 
of  the  communes  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many sending  out  the  pauper  emigrants 
in  cargoes,  paying  their  passage  to  New- 
York,  and  hence  to  the  interior.  Never 
did  half  so  many  of  the  very  poorejt 
class  of  Germans  arrive  as  during  the 
last  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  emigration  from  all 
the  countries  for  the  last  four  years : 

Natfca.  194t.  ISM.  1M1  1SB. 

Ireland 11 2,591..  II  6.889. 163.256  117,537 

Germany 55,705..  46,409..  69,883  11  £.121 

England 28,391..  28,125  28,563..  31,575 

Scotland 8,840  .  6,771..  7.34*..  *JH» 

Wales 1,782..  1,520..  2,180..  2^31 

Franca 2,683..  3,398..  6,064..  6,TT8 

Spain  214..  257..  278..  454 

Switzerland  ....  1,405..  2,301..  4,499..  6.455 

Holland 2,447..  1.174..  1,798.  U» 

Norway 3,300..  3,150..  2,112.  1J*I 

Sweden 1,007..  1,110..  872..  2.M* 

Denmark 156..  90..  229..  154 

Italy 602..  475..  618..  S» 

Portugal 287..  55..  26..  » 

Belgium 118..  230..  575  .  M 

West  Indies...  449..  554..  575  .  2tt 

Nova  Scotia 151..  161..  81..  73 

Sardinia 172..  165..  98..  41 

Sooth  America..  33..  103..  121..  121 

Canada 59..  61..  50..  4f 

China 9.  11..  9..  14 

Sicily 21..  28..  11..  41 

Mexico    23..  41..  42..  » 

Russia 38..  18..  23..  31 

East  Indies 34..  33..  10.  IS 

Turkey 6  .  5..  4..  4 

Greece 6..  3..  |..  I 

Poland 138..  183..  142..  1M 

Arabia 8..  —  ..  —  ..  — 

Total 220,602. .  212,796. .  289,601 .  299,3* 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  emigration  from  Ireland  u 
steadily  increasing,  with  the  exception 
of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with 
the  past.  That  of  Germany  has  tre- 
mendously increased,  while  from  Eng- 
land it  is  almost  stationary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  sli<rht  increase  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  It  will  be  seen  that  from 
France  and  Switzerland  the  emigration 
has  increased  twenty-five  pereeai.  over 
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the  last  year,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
per  cent,  since.  1849.  The  total  amount 
of  emigration  from  all  countries  to  this 
port,  has  steadily  progressed  during  the 
last  four  years,  till  in  (he  year  1852  it  is 
nearly  300,000 :  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  naif  a  million  of  human  beings, 
from  foreign  countries,  have  arrived  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  The  great  majority 
of  these  have  already  become  good  re- 
publicans, and  will  soon  be  thoroughly 
Americanized  by  our  free  institutions. 

Table  showing  the  range  of  the  thermometer  in  New- 
Yurh  city  upon  ike  liih  day  of  each  month  in  the 
fear  1853: 

1  a.  m.     19  Nom.  6  r.  m.  19  Night. 
Dttto.  D»y.  Dcf.  Deg.        Itoff-        Dcg. 

Jan.     15 Thursday 27 33 34 29 

Feb.    15...  Sunday 17...  25  ...  St....  88 

Mar.    15. ...Monday 41...     43  ...  56....  43 

April  15...  Thursday...  44   ...  42...  44  ...  43 

May  15....  Saturday....  49  ...    52. .. .  50....  49 

Juno    15 Tuesday 75....  S2....  81 78 

July     15 Thursday...  .71 77 78...    09 

Auf     15  ...Sunday 71.   ..   79 78....  71 

Sept.    15 Wednesday..  63 68  ...  61 57 

Oci.     15...  Friday 45...  53  ...  46....  44 

fior.     15 Monday 37 43 40 36 

Dee.  15....  Wednesday. .29...  33....  33 31 

Mortality  in  1852. — The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  the  City  and  County  of 
ISew-York  during  the  year  1852  was 
21,183.  Males,  11,600;  females,  9,503. 
The  mortality  in  each  month  was  as 
follows : 

January 1.914 

February  1 ,716 

March 1,897 

April 1,586 

May 1,550 

June 1,558 

July 2,593 

August 2,425 

September 2.081 

October  1,586 

November 1 ,427 

December  1 ,248 

The  number  of  slill-born  children  was 
1,378.     The  ages  of  the  deceased  ranged 
follows : 

1  year  and  under 5,198 

I  to  2  years 2,848 

9  to  5    do 2,438 

6  to  10  do 921 

10  to  30  do 786 

SO  to  30  do     2,134 

30  to  40  do 1,963 

40  to  50  do 1,324 

50  to  60  do 863 

60  to  70  do 610 

70  to  80  do 281 

60  to  90  do 178 

90  to  100  do 35 

100  and  upwards 3 

Unknown  123 

The  mortality  was  divided  as  follows : 


The  principal  diseases   were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Consumption,  2.423  ;  convulsions, 
1.649;  apoplexy,  637;  bronchitis,  225; 
cnolera,  374;  cholera  infantum,  965; 
cholera  morbus,  238;  croup,  599;  con- 
gestion of  lungs,  248  ;  debility,  463;  de- 
lirium tremens,  118;  diarrhcDa,  563; 
dropsy,  376 ;  dropsy  oi  head,  367 ;  drown- 
ed, 168;  dysentery,  770;  erysipelas, 
149;  fever,  167;  scarlet  fever,  591; 
typhus  fever,  647 ;  puerperal  fever,  149 ; 
disease  of  heart,  270 ;  whooping  cough, 
187 ; hydrophobia,  1  ,hanged,l  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  brain,  431 ;  inflammation  of  bow- 
els, 424  ;  inflammation  of  lungs,  1,030; 
marasmus,  978 ;  measles,  242;  old  age, 
155;  palsy,  132;  premature  birth,  222; 
small-pox.  481  ;  murdered,  18;  suicide, 
35  ;  St.  Vitus*  dance.  1. 

The  following  tame    will  show  the 
nativity  of  the  deceased: 

United  States 14,682 

Ireland 4,053 

England 522 

Scotland 187 

Wales 30 

Germany 1,233 

France 85 

Holland 13 

Denmark 3 

Sweden 15 

Austria 3 

Switzerland 27 

Spain 5 

Italy 14 

Prussia 25 

British  America 68 

WeM  Indies 23 

South  America 5 

Africa 1 

Portugal 3 

Poland 10 

B  lgium 7 

Norway 4 

Unknown 155 

Russia 5 


Total 21,183 

Whole  number  of  Trials. 

18SS.  1SIL 

In  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 14  14 

In  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 447  417 

In  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 2,405  2,079 


Total 


.2,866    2,510 


Whole  number  conviction*,  acquittal*  and  di*charg*a, 

1864.      lMl. 

In  th«  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer —      14  16 

In  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 501  458 

In  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 2,717  2,345 

Prisoners  discharged  in  all  the  Courts.  1,427  1,387 


Men... 
Women 
Boys... 
Girls... 


.4,528 
.3,1*72 
.7,17t 
.5,531 


Total 4,206 

Number  of  indictments  found  by  the 

Grand  Jury  945 

Number  of  complaints  dismissed  by  the 

GrandJury  221 

Recognisances  to  answer  filed  during 

the  year 1,819 

Recognizances  forfeited 28 

Sentenced  to  be  executed 6 

SsnUDced  to  State  Prisoa  lor  Ills,  mea,      1 


4,659 

858 

281 

1,689 
48 

• 
1 


644 


New-York  in  1852  and  1853. 


Sentenced  to  State  Prison- 
Men  

Women 

Aggregate  term  of  sentences,  years, 

Sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  — 

Men 

Women 

Sentenced  to  the  City  Prison — 

Men 

Women 

Sentenced  to  the  House  of  Refuge- 
Boys  

Girls 

Amount  of  fines  and  fees  collected  and 
received,  and  paid  into  the  city  trea- 
sury, during  the  *  ear  1852 

During  the  year  1851 


'SI. 


ii. 


906       189 

21  17 

813    736  \i 


893 
131 

231 
59 

100 

4 


731 
153 

318 
68 

98 
10 


•1,878  55 
1,187  18 


In  the  thirteen  cases  of  recognizances  forfeited 
in  1852,  the  prisoners  were  brought  into  court  and 
convicted, or  acquitted  and  discharged. 

The  late  census  returns  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy furnish  1  he  nativities  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  for  the  year  1850,  as  follows : 

New-York  Slate  Population 

N.w.York 
PUMofNrtrity.  City. 

New- York 934,843. .  1 

Maine 1,432.. 

New- Hampshire 826.. 

Vermont 953.. 

Massachusetts 5,587 


Rhode  Island 961 

Connecticut 7,784., 

New-Jersey 13.255.. 

Pennsylvania 5,283.. 

Delaware    303.. 

Maryland 1,852. 

District  of  Columbia. .  261 . 

Virginia  1,702., 

North  Carolina  284. 

South   Carolina 535. 

Georgia 277. . 

Louisiana 303.. 

Ohio 499.. 


Btato. 

,916.353. 
3,077. 
13,693. 
51,646. 
50,186. 
12,168 
58,317. 
22,064. 
21,070. 
596. 

967! 
1,645. 

389. 

400. 

237. 

260. 
1,244 


ToUL 

.9,151.196 

4,509 

14,519 

.      52.599 

.      55,773 

13,129 

66,101 

35.319 

26,353 

899 

3,953 

538 

3,347 

673 

935 

510 

593 

3,743 


N#>w-YotX 
P!ac«of  Nativity.  City.  State.         TM 

Michigan 66. .         1,615..     l.fll 

Illinois 72..  533.  *» 

Other  States 564   .         1,548..      2,111 

Total  United  States.  277,752    2,151.544    J,43*J* 

England 22,624..  61,996..  S4.W 

Ireland 133,730..  209,5*1..  J4WH 

Scotland 7,660..  15,75*..  93,411 

Wales 847..  6.665.  7J» 

Gennany 55,476..  62.922..  11*3* 

France 4,940..  7,525..  1*515 

Holland 611..  2,30*..  W 

Italy 708..  125..  (0 

Switzerland 764..  1,W*..  IJU 

Russia 472. .  145. .  Iff 

Sweden 490..  254..  :* 

Prussia 665..  1.546..  UU 

British  America 3,172..  44,028..  CM 

West  Indies 687.  .  380. .  lffi 

Other  countries 4,64*0. .  6,U&). .  Wl 

Total  foreign 237.795..   420,967..    «5M» 

Total  population  .  .515,547.  .2,581, tM.-ltfUS 

Of  those  under  the  head  of  uothet 
countries/'  461  were  born  in  Spain,  1W 
in  Portugal,  401  in  Belgium,  12  in  Tar- 
key,  168  in  Austria,  392  in  Norwaj.429 
in  Denmark,  34  in  China,  66  in  Asia,  M 
in  Africa,  83  in  Mexico.  29  in  Central 
America,  179  in  South  America,  40  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  222  at  sea.  Of 
those  under  the  head  of  "other  stales/ 
135  were  born  in  Florida,  184  in  Ala- 
bama, 164  in  Mississippi,  44  in  Texas, 
20  in  Arkansas,  116  in  Tennessee.  369 
in  Kentucky,  415  in  Indiana,  173  m 
Missouri.  70  in  Iowa,  360  in  Wisconsin, 
7  in  California,  and  53  in  the  territonei 


EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  CITY  OOVERHMENT,  &C. 


Ob  whtt  account. 


IStf. 


Alms- House     #200,679 

Aqueduct  repairs — 

Board  of  Health 1,948 

Coroner's  fees 1,866 

Cleaning  docks  and  slips 305 

County  contingencies 40,308 

Contingent  expenses  of  Common  Council 8,908 

Cleaning  streets 151,762 

Donations 10,075 

Elections 0,414 

Errors  and  delinquencies ..'.'.'.'..  4,420 

Fire  Department 20,029 

Interest  on  revenue  bonds '..".'.  .*.".!". *..".".  

Intestate  estates 17,125 

Lamps  and  gas 150,293 

Lands  purchased  for  ass'ts 

Lands  and  places j  400 

Mayoralty  fees '.'.'.' . . .... .     . . ..'.  'lOO 

Police *  222  067 

Printing  and  stationery ....... \YY.Y\ '. '. '. 28*345 

{•pairs  and  supplies 51,545 

Rents *  1400 

Real  estate  expenses . . .   .*.".".*."." 4  *655 

2£e"*n£n£nne": ::::...".::.:  gm 

8ES*"nto"' *°  ■"""■'.'::■.:::.:::::::::  «.'«» 


46 •290,313 

4,675 


00. 
49. 
10. 
14. 
96. 
58. 
00. 
50. 
41. 
24. 

54 
93. 

00*. 
00 


1,623 
6,480 
8,480 

54,124 

8,870 

158,439 

8,100 

10.684 
3,014 

27,164 

64,150 

2,195 

162,830 

6,735 

3,500 

100 


98 445,143 


68. 

40. 

00 

11. 

22. 

85. 

47. 


oiBcrs' fees :;..;; *»#; 

Watch               48,013 

*■ 41,715 

£2! **•*  •«***. 


26.615 

42,791 

1.200 

5,770 

15,000 

46,000 

4,904 


40 191,503 

77 29,000 

00 — 

17 — 


47,90  00 


OT«I 


l**«*4talj*jtx. 


•1,518,345  92 


•1 


74 *35M«» 

79 via* 

92 1>5* 

93 54«» 

75 !*** 

21 70.9S4  >J 

18 1«.5*1« 

79 lfl>.ttt* 

00 M»* 

70 Mil  » 

94 U»U 

81 4*01i  » 

49 TM** 

25 1.341  rt 

81 It%»l3lt 

38 1.KISI 

00 4,575  * 

00 Mi* 

99 469.731II 

72 22JN91 

58  4UW» 

00 t75« 

86 tJtlO 

00 17.3410 

00 6041** 

17 4.753  «fl 

40 iot.rn< 

56 17,714  ** 

"*";:::;  On* 

m»* 

77  iijSSsJmi 


City  Expenditures  for  the  last  Eight  Years — Increase  of  1852.  545 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  CITT  GOVERNMENT — (continued.) 

Os  what  account.                                                              IMA.  1M9.  1880. 

Alms-ITouse $399,787  56 $404,663  55. $400,000  oO 

Aqueduct  repair*  3,194  41 12,360  00 30,890  00 

Board  of  He  alt  a   1,459  94 00,398  88 2,513  61 

City  Inspector's  Department —          —            10,000  00 

Coroner's  fees 5,480  30 8,794  82 12,403  4* 

Cleaning  dsck  s  and  slips 4,635  00 6,695  00 14,043  27 

County  contingency* 69,334  24 94,133  99 109,936  91 

Contingent  expenses  of  (Jonnnon  Council 20,773  01 18,567  19 18,466  84 

Cleaning  streets 145,844  95 166,500  00 158,637  61 

Donations 9,200  00 13,992  68 9.863  11 

Elections 6,286  88 11,276  32 7,269  81 

Errors  and  delinquencies 1,272  92 1,882  45 1,616  27 

Fire  Department 34,292  07 63.615  61 44,969  28 

Interest  on  revenue  bonds 75,503  96 108,628  25 143,719  86 

Intestate  estates 1,955  52 307  94 873  10 

Lamps  and  gas 170,909  41 214  500  00 184,808  41 

Lands  purchased  for  easts 14,608  95 —          11,302  86 

Lands  and  places 9,962  30 6,512  01 8  300  00 

Markets —          2,200  00 4,000  00 

Mayoralty  fees 125  00 125  00 125  00 

Police 480,208  02 504,085  65 487,54157 

Printing  and  stationery 29,983  49 40,775  42 35,207  21 

Repairs  and  supplies 41,482  87  78,680  00 66,889  91 

Rents 2,147  67 1,850  00 1,750  00 

Real  estate  and  expenses 6,096  48 35,403  19 90,782  96 

Roads  and  avenues 19,872  05  27,124  71 50,000  00 

Stationery —          —          16,408  31 

Street  expenses 89,050  00 85,420  07 122,000  00 

Sewers,  denning,  etc 4,673  05 10,09100 10,000  00 

Salaries 101726  31 236,467  41 195,103  91 

Officers' fees 24,986  61 29,510  20 28,29111 

Park  fountain 3,798  30 —          — 

County  oflceni 65.144  12 63,38104 62.642  11 

Bowling  Green  Fountain —          —          2,523  01 

Penitentiary  Hospital —         —          12,694  61 

Water  loan  interest —         —          186,689  00 

Docks  and  slips ...       131,922  15 101,112  72 149,829  21 

Total  funded  aeeonnts $2,111,317  54 $2,408,955  11 $2,701,092  61 

Per  cent,  increase  each  year 1134  percent 11 U.  per  cent 12)4  per  cent. 

Incwan  of 

Oo  what  aeeowot.                                                                  1861.  1R5S.  '5g  over '61. 

Alms-ITouse $390,000  00 $390,000  00 — 

Aqueduct  repairs 13,729  32 30,000  00 $16,27168 

City  Inspector  37,107  98 75,000  00 37,892  01 

Coroner's  fees 8,350  37 12,000  00. 3,649  61 

Cleaning  docks  and  slips 9.210  00 18.500  00 9,310  00 

County  contingencies 119,792  94 139,300  00 19,507  06 

Contingent  expenses  of  City  Council 21,423  07 32,000  00 10,576  91 

Cleaning  streets 179,99175 189,000  00 109,008  25 

Donations 9,377  47 15,000  00 5,622  51 

Elections  9,289  72 14.500  00 5,210  28 

Errors  and  delinquencies 2,059  56 3,000  00 940  44 

Fire  Department  81.994  80 110,000  00 28,005  20 

Interest  on  revenue  bonds 69.972  54 76,100  00 6,127  46 

Intestate  estates 1,386  33 2,03191 645  5$ 

Latnpsaadgas 185,008  27 269,700  00 83,69171 

Lands  and  places,  dee 13,267  66 32,927  01 19,659  35 

Markets  4,200  00 7,000  00 2,800  00 

Mayoralty  fees 150  00 150  00 — 

Police 530,907  87 615,000  00 81,002  11 

Printing    44,916  61 70,000  00 25,083  39 

Repairs  and  supplies 59.850  97 75,000  00 15,149  03 

Rents 2.34166 3,26100 919  34 

Realestate 35,425  00 159,100  00 123.675  00 

Roads  and  -venues 49,994  21  68,888  93  18.K94  72 

Real  estate  expenses 37,735  53 50,000  00 12,264  47 

Stationery 21,995  52 30,000  00 8.004  48 

Street  expenses 131,070  16 285,000  00 153.929  84 

Sewers,  repairing,  cleaning,  dec 8.656  00 12,795  00 4,060  00 

Salaries 221,687  77 242,000  00 10,312  21 

OfBrers'fces 35.403  59 ,.  25,000  00 — 

County  sfflces *, 3,950  92 85,000  00 11,049  08 

Statistical  tables 1,500  00 —          — 

Decks  and  slips 239,444  99 295,000  00 55,555  01 

Total  funded  accounts $2,691,271  58 $3,542,253  85 $891,906  86 

Increase  over  previous  year *            34  per  cent. 

Note.— As  the  pay-rolls  for  this  year  are  not  closed,  we  have  put  down  round  numbers.  But  there  Is 
B+possibttity  of  the  sums  being  too  great ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  more  than  likely  that  additions  to  them 
wn  came  In  next  year  under  the  convenient  head  of  "  deficiencies.0 

*  Dneroass  nearly  1  per  cent. 


Nan-York  in  1852  and  1853. 
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Rail-roads — Earnings,  Cash  Receipts,  Payments,  £c.  647 
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New-York  in  1852  and  1853. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Stocks  tmd  Frit*  of 
Cotton  in  New-  York. 


Inferior 7)*... 

Ordinary 8 

Middling 9*... 

Good  middling 9*i... 

Middling  fair 10  .... 

Pair 10*... 

Fully  fair nom . . . 

Goodfair **  ....    t4 

Fine "    ....    " 

Stock,  bales 50,000 


,— IMl , 

June  30. 
Up'd*.    .N.Or'i. 

.    8... 

•  •  *V 

.  9*. 
.10*. 

.10*. 
.12... 
.nom. 


Dee.  SI. 
Upd'fc    N.Or't. 


..7    .. 

..7* 
...8*. 

.  894. 

..  9  .. 

.  9*. 

.nom. 


14 


.734 

.8 

•  8* 
9X 

.93* 

10 

10* 
...11 
...nom 
36,000 


Good  middlng 9* 16*. 

Middling  fair 101* 11 

Fair 10*...  H*- 

Fully  fair II nom. 

Goodfair aom M   . 

Fine "   •*   . 

Stock,  bales 40, 


.•S...10H 
.  9*.   .11 

.10 11* 

.10*. ..13 
.«om...noai 


55,000 


.1861- 


Inferior. 7  ^ 8  .. 

Ordinary 8* 8*. 

Middling 9* 0* 


iut » 

•0     • • • • • O 

.  0  -  %  •  •  •  mW7% 

.03g....9* 


Breadstuffs. — Flour  and  grain,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  1852, 
ruled  low,  and  it  was  only  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  past  autumn  that 
prices  began  to  advance,  closing,  on  the 
31st  December  last,  at  higher  figures 
than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 
We  annex  the  comparative  quotations 
for  flour  in  1851  and  1852: 


Dwmnber  SI,  MM. 


DtcniWr  SI,  lSSf. 


Sour,perbhl —      a 

Superfine,  No.  2 —      a 

Slate,  common  brands 4  37*  a 

State,  eight  brands    4  43*  a 

Stale,  favorite  brands  4  56*  a 

Wentern,  mixed  brands 4  50      a 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  sight,  brands 4  62*  a 

Michigan,  fancy  brands   4  68*  a 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brand  4  56*  a 

Ohio,  rnd.  hoop,  common 4  58     a 

Ohio,  fancy  brands 4  75     a 

Genesee,  fancy  brands  4  75  »a 

Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  ext 5  00     a 

Genesee,  extra  brands 5  00     a 

Canada  (in  bond) 4  37*  a 

Brandywine 4  43*  a 

Georgetown 4  43     a 

Petersburg  city 4  43     a 

Richmond  country 4  3734  ■ 

Alexandria    4  37     a 

Baltimore,  Howard-street 4  37     a 

Rye  floor 3  50     a 

Com  meal,  Jersey 3  25     a 

Com  meal,  Brandywine 3  37  *  a 

14         per  punch 15  00     a 


43* 

50 

62* 

56  V 

68* 

75 

63* 

91 


4  93* 

4  93     . 

5  35    . 
5  75 

4  50  . 
4  50  . 
4  50 
4  50 
4  43 
4  43 
4  43 


3  50 
15  56 


84  87* 
5  OH 
50 
5CI| 
«** 
63* 
68% 
75 
68  S| 
T5 
75 

81 14 
00 
00 
8734 
75 
•5 
75 
•3* 
5  56* 
5  68* 
4  5«* 

3  81* 

4  00 


5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 


a  $5 

a  5 
a    5 

a  5 
a  5 
a    5 

a  5 
a  5 
a  5 
a  5 
a  5 
a  • 
«  • 
•  6 
»   5 


06* 
18* 
56* 
«* 
75 
6** 
75 
81* 
H* 
81* 
93  * 
00 
57* 
56* 
93* 


a     — 


a  5 

a  • 

a  4 

a  3 


6*34 

63* 

8734 


The  movements  in  grain  have  more 
or  less  kept  pace  with  those  of  flour. 
The  crops  of  wheat  last  year  were  larger 
and  of  better  quality  than  usual.  The 
supplies  from  Canada  and  the  Southern 
states  were  large,  and  of  pood  quality, 
whils  the  great  receipts  of  Western, 
with  Genesee,  &c,  showed  about  the 
average  of  the  previous  year  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
which  is  always  large,  wa*  a  full  average 
one.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley,  were  also 
in  fair  supply.  We  annex  tables  of 
comparative  prices: 


Southern  white. 
Son  them  yellow. 
Southern  mixed  , 
Western  mixed.. 
Western  yellow  . 


—      a  18  00 


Am.  »«.  Dr*.  "B. 

—  a  — Wa71 

—  a— 70tTl 

—  a  — —  »  — 

67a«8 77t7* 

—  a  — 76a78 

BTB. 


Northern,  per  bush  ...      77  a  78 58  a 


BARLKT 

Two  and  four  rowed, 
per  bosh 


I- 


a  63 TOaTS 


OATi. 


WHEAT. 

Dec.  S1.1S51. 

White  Genesee,  per  )  $,  ,2    f,  ,3 

bush ) 

Do.  Canada  (in  bond).  0  95  a    1  — . 

Southern  white a    1  08. 

Ohio  white.. 1— a    105. 

Michigan  white 1  — a    105. 

Wesiern  red a  —  — . 

Mixed  western a . 


D»e.  81,  ISIS. 

$1  30  a  $135 

135  a    1  3134 
1  28  a    1  31 
.  1  39a    I  33 
1  39a    1  33 

1  20a 

125a 


Round  yellow 
Round  white. 


CORN. 

—  a— 68  a  69 

—  a— —  a  — 


RlhSnaDd  .C,m*:  *"  (  47  a  48 50.53 

Weii'n  &  Dtrwda  do.,      —a — 50  •  51 

New-Jersey  do 48  a  44 48  a  50 

Rice. — It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
prices  for  this  article  hare  continued  to 
be  yery  uniform  since  1846  and  47. 
when  there  was  such  -a  large  demand 
for  export-.  In  the  summer  of  47  fair 
quality  sold  at  as  high  as  5  3-4  a  6 
cents;  the  same  quality  has  been  sold 
this  year  at  six  cents  on  account  of  short 
supply  and  large  demand  for  California. 
Rice  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
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in  the  year  1647.  A  half  bushel  was  used 
as  seed,  and  planted  in  Virginia,  which 
yielded  sixteen  bushels,  which  result 
encouraged  future  operations  The  first 
shipment  was  made  to  England  in  1698, 
which  consisted  of  about  215  casks,  and 
since  that  period  the  export  demand  has 
continued  to  increase,  until  now,  when 
we  export  almost  two-thirds  of  our  crop, 
which  amounts  to  about  225,000  tierces. 
Carolina  rice  commanded  the  prize 
medal  last  year  at  the  great  London  ex- 
hibition, and  will  continue  to  be  in  favor 
— as  it  is  the  best — so  long  as  it  can  be 
afforded  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  pro- 
ceed to  annex  tables  of  comparative 
prices,  with  imports,  exports,  stocks,  &c: 

1841.  1848.  1849. 

Broken S3*  a  3    ..2*  a23$..2»i  a23» 

Inferior  and  com 33f  a  334  .2%  a2Jg..23*  a  3 

Middling  and  fair.... 3 3*  a  334.. 3     a  3S    3*  a  4 
Good  and  prime 3*  a33&..334  a33*..3l4  a 7-16 


POKK. 
Priew.DM.  81, 1M1. 

Mess,  old $14  75  a  14  873*. 

Mess,  new 14  50  a . 

Prime,  old 13  50  a . 

Prime,  new —  —  a  —  — 

Clear a . 

Prime  mess a  —  — 


Dec.  SI,  IMS. 

.$!»  —  a 

19  50  a 

a  16  — 

16  50  a 

21  —  a 


Mess,   country, 


$9  50  a  10  50 

14  25  a  14  50 
5  50  a   6  12)6 
625a   63736 

19 —  a  23  — 


I860. 


Broken 2% 

Inferior  and  com.. .  .2)4 
Middling  and  fair. ...2^ 
Good  and  prime 334 


a25i 
a  2* 
a3H 
a  33* 


1851. 

.234  a  2* 
.V\  aSS 
.314  a—  . 
.33,  a  33.. 


.3 
.334 

•  37g 

•  4J< 


iSSi. 

a  334 
a  314 

a4* 

a4H 


Stock.  Casks. 

December  31, 1852 1,610 

"    1851 2,813 


u 


1850. 


3,310 


Imports. 
CMka. 


Evpoftt* 
C*»k«. 


1846 37,882 26,823 

1847 41,840 20,618 

1848 42,434 26,321 

1840 52,880 20,385 

1850 44,354 26,105 

1851 40,312 24,844 

1852 48,870 25,318 

From  the  East  Indies 3,000  bags. 

Provisions. — Provisions  have,  within 
the  past  year,  materially  advanced. 
The  stock  of  old  pork  was  greatly  re- 
duced at  the  opening  of  the  past  season, 
or  at  the  commencement  of  last 
autumn.  A  scarcity  of  hogs  at  the 
West,  with  an  increased  demand  for 
pork  in  California  and  Australia,  sent 
up  prices.  Thus,  on  the  31st  December, 
1851,  mess  pork  sold  at  $14  50  a  $14  75, 
while,  on  the  31st  December,  1852,  it 
brought  $19  a  $19  50,  and  in  the  same 
month  sold  at  $20,  to  arrive.  Our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  go  into  details  re- 
garding the  pork  trade  at  the  West,  in- 
cluding tables  of  supplies  and  consump- 
tion. 

With  the  advance  in  pork  other 
articles  of  provisions  have  generally 
sympathized,  and  have  advanced  with 
it.  The  movements  of  each  are  shown 
by  the  following  comparative  tables  of 
prices: 


BIEF. 

perbbl.   ...:.(  *-•   8W» 

Mess,  city 9  50  a  10  —    . 

Mess,  extra 10  50  a  11 —    . 

Prime,  country  ...     4  —  a  4  50    . 
Prime,  city 4  75  a   5  25    . 

p^re"'.p<,(  "»•»- . 

pic  Aid  meats. 

Hams,  per  lb 9  a— 1034  ill 

Shoulders, do 7a— 8     a   836 

Sides,         do -a— 9     a  936 

BIIP   HAMS. 

In  pickle,  per  barrel...  $1 3  75 $14  75  a  15  50 

LABD. 

Prime  Ohio,  per  lb 9a—   12*  a  123* 

BUTTBK. 

Orange  County,  per  lb. .    21  a  23 27  a  30 

Irish —a— 24  a  27 

State 14  a  18 20  a  24 

Ohio 11  a  14 16  a  20 

CHEESE. 

Fair  to  prime,  per  lb 034  a  714  8a0 

Groceries. — The  chief  fluctuations  in 
sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses  in  prices, 
have,  if  anything,  been  in  favor  of  the 
year  1861,  compared  with  those  of  1852. 
These  articles  meet  with  an  increasing 
consumption  every  year,  and  their  value, 
like  other  articles,  is  regulated  by  sup- 
ply and  consumption,  or  demand.  The 
chief  foreign  supplies  of  sugar  are  de- 
rived from  the  Vvest  Indies,  and  princi- 
pally from  the  island  of  Cuba;  while 
the  domestic  production,  both  in  Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  and  Texas,  as  well  as  in 
the  maple  forests  of  the  North,  has  been 
largely  augmented.  The  present  con- 
sumption of  cane-grown  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  be  equal 
to  about  10,000  boxes  per  month,  or 
2,500  per  week,  equal  to  about  500,000 
tons  per  annum.  Our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit our  going  more  into  detail.  We 
annex  the  comparative  prices  of* sugars 
for  the  periods  indicated : 


SVOABS. 


St.  Croix 

New  Orleans 

Cuba  Muscovado 

Porto  Rico 

Havana,  white 

Do.,  brown  and  yellow 

Jamaica 

Brazil,  white 

Do.        brown 

Stuarts*  double  refl'd  loaf 
Do.      do.      do.  crush'd 
Do.    (A)  crashed 


Dm.  11. 


6 

434 

4 

434 
•* 
4* 
5 

4 
4 
8 

7H 
734  a  - 


a7 
a6    . 
aft    . 
•  034. 
a  734. 
16 
a  —  . 
a734. 
a6 
a  —  . 
a—  . 


D*c.'£3. 

—     a  — 
434  a  0 
434  a  554 
a  654 
a8 
•  7 
a  514 
a  034 
■  5 

a  — 
a  — 


454 

7 

4\ 

5 

6 

4'i 

8* 

834 
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stoek,D«*. »«.             ^JS:  The  largest  imports  are  made  at  New- 
Number  of  hogshead..  1J3»::;;:::;:::;iJjJ  Orleans,  New-York  and  Baltimore,  and 

"         bags 86,105 la  150  jn  the  order  we  have  named  them-  The 

Ctt8e" 302 -  imports  from  Brazil  into  New-Orleans, 

Molasses.— The  supply  and  value  of  forthe  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1852, 

molasses  generally  corresponds  more  or  amoUnted  to  402.000  bags.     Rio  coffee 

less  with  the  supply  and  prices  of  sugars.  forms  tne  great  bulk  of  that  consumed 

We  annex  comparative  prices :  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  Western  states. 

pncm,  d»*.  »«.              d«.  'm.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  Java,  Laguayra, 

New-Orleans,  per  gal.  27  a  — 30  a  31  Maracaibo,  with  other  kinds,  enter  freely 

££ M«™cov.do..;;;;i?.,S :::::::::::::S : S  »«° consumption.  we  annex compare 

Trinidad,  Cuba 20a25 20  a  22    live  lists  of  prices  : 

Cardenas,  dec 18  a  19 20a21  Dse.  »al.  D*.**i 

stH-k,J»n.  'W.      Ju. '61.  Jan. '59.     Java,  white,  per  lb 11     allV.        11     a  12<f 

a**™" 3*» 4m U1S  Sfcfcv:::::::::::1!*:1!*::    I*:1" 

Coffee. — The    movements    in    this  Laguayra bh  a  »*..        «H>  *\ 

article  of  trade  are  quite  interesting  £^7/"//;//.V.  %;  •*.'.  "jilt* 
but  our  room  compels   us  to  be   brief,    st.  Domingo  (cash)....  ?3t  a  8    ..        8    a  a* 

The  annual   increase  in  the   consump-   g^^bM* 89,318 53,483 

tion  of  coffee   in  the  United  States  has       _  _,       .,  ..  .  .    . 

been  very  great.    In  1 82 1,  it  amounted  to       Fish.— The   fishery    excitement    ast 

11,886,06*3  pounds,  or  5.306  tons  ;  and  in  fnmi?eF  and  .™t"mn>  ha£  l}e  efff *  7 
1835,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  we  find  interfering  with  he  catch  of  mackerel 
that  it  actually  reached  to  the  large  wmfh.  "*»  smaller  than  usual,  and  the 
quantity  of  91,752,802  pounds,  or  to  f^tock  m  this  market  on  the  31st  Decera- 
40,961  tons.  Prior  to  there  volution,  St.  *>er>  1852,  was  not  over  one-fourth  what 
Domingo  produced  the  largest  supply  of  *  was ,  in  1851.  Hence  prices  hare 
coffee,  which  in  1792  reached  35,000  ruled  higher  than  previously,  notwith- 
tons  :  and  had  not  the  island  been  sacri-  landing  the  importations  of  foreign  fish 
ficec/tothe  blacks,  it  was  exported  in  have  been  much  larger  than  usual.  Prj 
another  year  to  have  reached  42,000  ?°^  on  the  contrary,  which  are  taken 
tons.  Cuba,  also,  at  one  time  produced  m  our  ?wn  wat?rs»  show  a  l*FP  .inc":*f 
considerable  coffee;  but  it  has,  since  its  ™  sto?k  ?verr  ihe**me  P?™?*"?  l**\' 
culture  in  Brazil,  yielded  to  the  cultiva-   The  stocks  of  each  may  l>e  stated  as  fol- 

tion  of  sugar.    The  growth  of  coffee  in   *ows •  ^  ,&I  ^  v 

Brazil  has  been  wonderfully  augmented.   D^Cod,qointaia,  in  store.... i,500*. <M*» 

In  1821,  the  quantity  exported  was  only      Do.      afloat —  4,aoe 

7,200  tons,  while  in  1839-40  it  reached  _  j~  "JTJ^ 

30,000  tons.    The  exports  from  Brazil,    Mackerel- 

within  the  three  or  four  past  years,  have      in  ator*,  No.  l,  large,  bbia. i,n« 

been  as  follows :  Small  ahora,  No  i       ^  ...    :» 

_       ,  MA-Mt.  '49-BO.  «  No    S  "     450 

Total  exports,  bags 1,622,188....     1,142,000  «  k«  J' .m»n  hm^"    ha 

To  the  United  Stiles 744.080....       574)233  No.  3,  amall,  bbla 5» 

Total  exporta,.bags 1,844,000...     1,800,000  Total,  Dec.  31,  1852,  «    

'«0-**i.  '5i-»H.  Total,  Dec.  31,  1831,  "    

To  the  United  States 844,507....       947,700  ^  mmhA 

The  export  for  1851-'52  is  estimated.      Pickled  herring^auinatedilir.I] '.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.  5,500 

Dic'S).  D»c>M. 

Drycod.percwt $9  75  a   2  873* $3  85  a   3  80 

Dryscale a   2  00     *  75  a    3  00 

Pickled  cod.  per  barrel  a   3  00     a    3  73 

Mackerel,  No  1,  Massachusetts,  new 8  50  a   8  62H 11  50  a  11  75 

Do.         No.  l,  Halifax a a  12  75 

Do.         No.  2,  Massachusetts,  new  700a   725     9  75  a  10  00 

Do  No.  2,  Halifax a a 

Do.         No.  3,  Halifax ft  00  a   5  25     7  25  a    7  50 

Salmon,  pickled,  No.  1 15  00  a  15  25 a  16  00 

Do      pickled,  per  tierce 19  00  a  20  00     29  50  a  23  50 

Shad,Connecticut,No.l,Xbarrel 6  00  a a 

Shad,  Southern,  per  barrel 5  00a  —  —    a 

He™;«n*,  pickled 3  25  4 4  -a   4  3734 

n«!L.  8»Sald.e(i'  P°r  box —45  a —40a—  42 

Herring,  No.  l —25  a —  30  a  —  It 
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Fruit. — The  importations  of  foreign  ing  the  past  year  there  was  a  great  fall- 
fruit  at  this  port  are  very  large,  includ-  ing  off  in  the  crop,  with  a  corresponding 
ing  both  dry  and  green.    Our  statistics  decrease  of  imports  to  the  United  States, 
apply   to  the  former.      The   chief  ira-  and  enhancement  of  prices.      This  is  , 
portations  of  raisins*  are  derived  from  seen  from  the  following  tables: 
Malaga,  in  Spain.    It  appears  that  dur- 

IMPORTS    or    MALAGA    RAISINS    INTO  THE    PORT    OF  REWTOBK. 

Boxes.  Half  do.  Quarter  do.  Kegi.  Half  do. 

1851 24A,989 69,446 77,585 7,155 4,958 

1852 143,530 50.410 44,870 2,467 1,315 


r#c. 

'St. 

•8  25   a 

— 

2  80  a 

— 

3  25  a 

_ 

1  87*  a 

— 

9  a 

9* 

23  a 

24 

145*  a 

15 

14  a 

14  H 

14  a 

14* 

8  a 

9 

—  a 

22 

60  a 

62* 

—  a 

— 

Decrease....  103,459 19,036 32,715 4,668 3,643 

Prices,  Dtc.  '61. 

Raisins,  Sumatra,  per  cask $4  50     a  $5  25    

Raisins,  bunch,  per  box 1  62*  a  165     

Raisins, layer. 2  12*  a  —      

Raisins,  cluster 1  15     a  —      

Currants,  Zante,  per  lb 5     a         5* 

Citron 22     a       23     

Almonds,  Langoedoc      13*  a        14     

Almonds,  Mar's,  »oft  shell • 13     a  —      

Almonds,  Ivica,  soft    do 12*  a  13      

Almonds,  Sicily,  soft  do 8     a      10      

Almond*,  shelled —     a  —      

Sardines,  per  box —     a  —      

Ginger,  Canton,  per  case 7  00     a  7    25  

Iron. — There  has  been  considerable  ment  in  price,  which  tended  to  impart 

activity  in  iron  during  the  past  year,  greater  activity  to  our  own  raanufao- 

with  a  material  enhancement  of  prices  tures.     The  demand  for  rail-road  iron 

in  both  Scotch  pig  and  rail-road  bars,  has  become  enormous,  and  some  delay 

The  many  new  uses  to  which  iron  is  ap-  is  likely  to  occur  in  meeting  the  wants 

Slied  in  building  and  to  other  purposes,  of   the    vast  number  of   roads   either 

ave  greatly  augmented  the  consump-  building    or    projected    in    the   United 

tion  of  the  article.     The  duty  being  ad  States.     We  annex  a  comparative  state- 

valorem,  has  advanced  with  the  advance-  ment  of  prices : 

'81.  'If. 

PIG.  December  81.  December  SI. 

English  and  Scotch,  per  ton $19  50      a    20  50 $30  00  a   3100 

American,  No.  1 2100      a    22  00 — 

American,  common 19  00      a    20  00 

bar. 

Fritioe,  T.  V.  F 105  00  a      —    102  50  a  105  00 

Norway,  N.  IF.  K 105  00  a      —     105  00  a     — 

Fork  Stamps 105  00  a      —     105  00  a     — 

WR- Lancashire —  a  90  00 —    a    90  00 

Russia,  P.  S.  I 87  50  a  90  00 8750a9000 

Swedes,  ordinary  sizes 80  00  a  82  50 77  50  a    80  00 

American,  rolled 59  00  a  —     50  00  a     — 

English,  refined  47  50  a  50  00 50  00  a     — 

English,  common 34  00  a  35  00 05  00  a     — 

SHEET. 

Russia,  first  quality,  per  lb 103£  a  11 11  a    11* 

English  and  American 3.  a  33* 3  a      33tf 

HOOP. 
English  and  American,  per  cwt 300      a      3  50 300a     350 

Wool. — Owing  to  secrecy  on  the  part  the  demand.     Prices  are  influenced  by 

of  some  of  the  heavier  holders 'of  wool,  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  bust- 

it  is  impossible  to  get  correct  data  in  re-  ness,  plentiness  of  money,  and  general 

ferenoe  to  stock  at  various  periods.     Un-  condition  of  trade.     We  can  only  say 

like  cotton,  the  supply  is  not  influenced  that  at  present  the  stock  on  hand  is  about 

by  the  state  of  the  weather  at  certain  8,000  bales  foreign,  and  500,000  pounds 

seasons,  but  the  amount  grown  in  all  domestic. 

parts  of  the  world  is  steadily  on  the  in-  Prices  at  the  various  dates  were 

crease.    The  supply  is  always  equal  to  follows : 
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44 


(t 
14 


«< 


»if. 

Dm.  SI. 

.55  a  60 

..48  a  M 

.43  a  46 


•n. 
Dm.  SI. 

Araer.  Saxony  fleece,  per  lb 42  a  44 . 

41     Aili  blood  merino 38  a  40. 

half  and  ihree-qaartera  do  34  a  36. 

native  and  one  quarter  do  30  a  32 —  38  a  40 

extra  polled  34  a  36 — 48  a  58 

superfine  do 31  a  33 — 43  a  46 

No.  1,       do 27a34....38a40 

Peruvian,  washed  26  a 28...  33  a  35 

Valparaiao,  unwashed    11  a  13  — 13  a  14 

South  Araer.  common,  washed ...  15  a  17  — 13  a  14 

41         Entre  Riot,  do 20  a  22.  ...15  a  17 

"         unwashed 9  a  10...  8  a   0 

"  Cordova,  washed.  ..21  a  22 24  a  25 

East  India,  washed 24  a27....2fta28 

African,  unwashed 9  a  18 10  a  18 

"        wash  d  18a25....20a35 

Smyrna,  washed 24  a  26  ...25  a  27 

44       unwashed 13al5...  13  a  14 

Mexican,       do       14  a  15.. ..18  a  20 

Ashes. — The  supply  of  ashes  is  in- 
fluenced by  circumstances,  and  prices 
fluctuate  accordingly.  A  mild  winter 
is  unfavorable  to  their  production.  The 
largest  quantities  are  made  in  the  forest, 
bordering  the  northern  lakes.  They 
are  leached  in  winter,  barrelled,  and 
conveyed  on  sleds,  over  snow,  to  the 
nearest  market  town.  Previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
soda  from  sea  water,  or  salt,  called  in 
commerce  "soda  ash,"  prices  ruled 
much  higher  than  at  present.  The 
largest  exports  go  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  chiefly  to  France,  where 
they  are  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  The  total  trade  in 
ashes  for  the  United  States,  amounts  to 
about  $1,000,000  per  annum.  The  fol- 
lowing will  show  the  stock  and  prices 
at  each  of  the  dates  mentioned  : 


numerating  prices.  The  stocks  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  in  this  port  are  shown 
by  the  following  tables : 

Stock.  Dm.  *Sl.  D*e.  'SI. 

Kentucky hhdi 4,815 9,300 

Virginia "    ....    281 200 

Ohio "    ....    —  — 

Maryland "    —  — 


Total 


.5,000 9,500 


Cuba balea....  1,014 6,089 

Havana "    789 3,313 


«i 

tt 


Yara 

Ambalima 

St.  Domingo 

BraaU " 

Maracaibo " 

Honduras ** 


•  •  •  • 


454. 

252 

100. 


300 
149 


189 
65 


PrfcM,  Jon.  11.  Ju.  "tt. 

Kentucky 4     a   8H  o 4)4  a  b\ 

Cuba 20     a  23     20     a  2JJf 

Assorted  lots,  Havana  30     a  45     30     a  50 

Fillers. 25     a  30    25     a  30 

Yara  35     a  50     S3     a  38 

St.  Domingo 123*  a  163* Norn. 

Ambalima 12     a  10     13     a  22 

Hemp. — This  article  has  become  a 
domestic  staple  prouctdion  of  great  im- 
portance, and  is  chiefly  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri.  We  have  not  space 
to  go  into  its  history,  or  the  valuable 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  whether  in 
the  navy,  general  ship-building,  or  in  its 
use  for  cotton  bagging  and  rope.  Its 
consumption  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  during  the  past  two  years 
prices  have  ruled  higher  than  for  some 
time  previously.  The  stock  of  all  kinds 
in  this  market  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : 


1851.  PcU. 

June  30 4,338. 

...1,353. 


-Stock. 


Pec.  31. 

Hi*. 

June  30. 
Dec.  31. 


-PriMi*- 


.3.343. 
.1,939. 


1.019. 
.1,493 


Pots. 

PoarU. 

..$500     .. 
. .  4  87  34  •  • 

..$5  50 
.     5  023* 

..  4  em.. 

..  4  56*.. 

..  5  373* 
..  5  75 

The  receipts  at  this  port  were,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31 : 


Stock. 

Clean,  Russia 

Ouishot,  Russia 

Manilla,  afloat  4s  in  store 

Sisal 

Italian " 

Jute  " 

Dew-rotted  American ...     " 
Dressed " 


.tons. 

4( 

bales. 

4« 


Dm.  11.         Dm.  '**. 

.     335 250 

.     — none. 

.1,600 7,300 

.     — 400 

.      75 250 

.    300 none. 

.     — 1,000 

6\2O0 250 


1851. 


Pots,  bbls 24,312 

P«rls 7,813. 


1852. 
.23.418 
.  9,820 


Total 3afl23 33,244 

Prices  in  New- York,  January  1  : 

Pota.  PmtIs. 

1853,  per  100  lbs $4  5834. .$5  75     a* 

£»'         I!  4  8734.    5f»234  a    -- 

igi'  J*)    -   5  50*  a      50934 

1W0»         "  «  50    ..    0  1234  a 

Tobacco.— This  article  has  exhibited 
iu  \  c*  variation  in  prices,  as  far  as 
that  of  domestic  growth  is  concerned, 
orops  have  been  large,  and  generally 
tor  the  two  past  years,  have  sold  at  re- 


PricM,  Dm.  '51.  Doc.  *»*, 

R  pe"r  ton1**"'  ( •*05  °°  *  2I0  '  •*00  °°  *  **  °° 

Russia,  outshot.    195  00  a  205.. a 

Manilla,  per  lb..     00  11a   00..     00  lu3*  a  00  10\ 

Sisal  00  10  a  00..     00  10  a  00  10* 

Italian,  per  ton..   240  00  a  250..    215  00  a 225  00 

Jute 8000a   85..    100  00  al(>3  00 

Amer.  dew  rot..    112  50  a  125..    135  00  a  145  00 

"     dressed..    150  00  a  180..    155  00  a  195  00 

"     water  rot. »  —  ..__    —  * 

Leather  and  Hides. — The  year  just 
closed  left  a  moderately  light  stock  of 
all  descriptions  of  leather,  and  an  active 
demand.  We  give  the  following  state- 
ment showing  the  stock  on  hand  De- 
cember 31,  1851,  and  the  present  time: 

Do*.  '$1.  IVe.  '51 

Stock  ob  hand  of  sole  leather...  390,000..  250,000  est 
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In  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  present  the  present  prices  of  sole  as  follows : 
time  may  be  mentioned  about  40,000  Light  and  middle  weights  hemlock,  16 
sides  held  by  speculators,  leaving  the  to  18  cents;  over  weights,  13>£  to  16 
actual  stock  on  the  market  about  200, 000  cents;  good  damaged,  13  to  15  cents; 
sides.  The  light  and  middle  lots  hem-  poor  damaged,  9  to  11  cents;  light 
lock  may  be  said  to  be  quite  scarce,  and  slaughter  oak,  22  to  24  cents;  middle 
with  an  upward  tendency,  while  the  and  over  weights,  22  to  26  cents ;  hem- 
heavier  descriptions  are  slow  to  move  lock  slaughter  in  rough,  1 7  to  20  cents ; 
except  at  low  and  unsatisfactory  prices,  hemlock  calf  in  rough,  30  to  40  cents; 
In  oak  tannages  the  reverse  may  be  finished  calf-skins  (French),  70  to  90 
said — li^ht  weights  are  dull  as  compared  cents  per  pound ;  do.  (American)  oak, 
with  middle  and  heavy  weights-— (an  65  to  90  cents :  hemlock,  light,  50  to  60 
unusual  feature) — but  which  may  be  ac-  cents;  upper  leather^  per  loot,  12  to  16 
counted  for,  in  part,  by  the  great  increase  cents.  The  following  features  are, 
in  the  consumption  of  heavy  weights  worthy  of  remark :  in  the  manufacture 
oak  leather  for  belting  purposes.  In  the  of  fancy  upper  leather  an  astonishing 
commencement  of  the  year  1851,  all  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
descriptions  of  sole  leather  were  low.  style  and  quality  of  the  articles  pro- 
considering  the  cost  of  production.  Light  duced,  resulting  to  the  great  profit. of 
and  middle  weights  sold  at  from  12  to  those  attaining  a  high  perfection  in  their 
14^  cents;  over  weights,  10  to  13^  art.  In  the  articles  of  enameled  and 
cents;  good  damaged,  9  to  13  cents;  polished  leather,  and  fine  call-skins,  the 
and  poor  damaged,  7  to  9  cents — prices  New-York  manufacturer  is  unsurpassed, 
which  were  ruinously  low  to  the  pro-  and,  in  some  descriptions,  unequaled. 
ducer.  Along  in  the  spring  a  leading  Of  sole  leather,  the  New-York  tanners 
dealer  entered  the  market  and  purchased  produce  the  best  in  the  world.  No 
largely  on  speculation — purchasing  con-  better  proof  of  this  is  required  than  the 
siderable  to  arrive  at  extremely  low  rejection  of  foreign  leather  by  the  belt 
rates — that  is,  below  the  cost  of  produc-  makers,  and  the  adoption  of  American 
tion.  This  turned  the  scales,  and  prices  tanned  leather  in  its  stead.  Leather,  in 
immediately  moved  upwards.  Early  the  belting  business,  is  subjected  to  the 
in  the  fall,  prices  gave  way  somewhat^  severest  tests,  both  as  to  tension  and 
notwithstanding  the  demand  was  enor-  wear  and  tear,  and  occasionally  to  in> 
mously  large,  and  the  stocks  continued  perviousness.  Within  the  last  three  or 
light  Within  a  month  back,  owing  to  lour  years  we  have,  in  alluding  to  this 
the  bare  state  of  the  market  for  nearly  branch  of  American  manufacture,  en* 
all  descriptions  of  leather,  and  a  per-  deavored  to  impress  upon  the  tanners 
ceptible  increase  of  demand  for  con-  the  importance  of  improving  their  art: 
sumption,  prices  have  slightly  advanced,  and  we  were  gratified  to  be  Jold  thai 
showing  a  much  higher  range  than  our  remarks  had  proved  of  great  service 
those  of  December,  1851.     We  quote  to  the  American  tanner  and  currier. 

PrieM,  Dm.  'SI.  Dm  %9L      , 

Oak,  sole,  (slaughter)  light,  per  lb 22     a  25    21  a  24 

Oak,middle 91     a  23     20  a  22 

Oak,heavy 21     a  S3     20a22 

Oak.dryhide :  18     a  21     20  a  22 

Oak.Ohio    10     a22     W)«29 

Oak,  Southern,  light 19     a20    16al8 

Oak,  B  A.,  wet  salted 20     a22     20a23 

Hemlock, light,  R.  G.  and  B.  A 13     a  14* IT*  18 

Hemlock,  light,  Orinoc  .  &c  13     a!4)< Iflal7 

Hemlock,  middle,  R.  G.  aud  B.  A 13     a  14* 17  a  18 

Hemlock,  middle,  Orinoco,  «kc 12H  a  14    16  a  17 

Hemlock,  heavy 11     a  14    14  a  16 

Hemlock,  good,  damaged 10     all     13  a  15 

Hemlock,  upper, in  rough,  slaughter —     a—    18 a 20 

HIDES. 
STOCKS.  Dm, '61.  Dm  If. 

Ox  and  cow number....  126,000 45,000 

ltec  'SI.  Dm.  *«. 

Buenos  Avrea,  20  a  34  lb.,  selected,  per  lb $0  11 X  aO  13  ....  $0  15*  a  0  10 

Rio  Grande,  20  a  23  lb.,  selected,  per  lb 0  11*  a  0  13  ....     0  14*a0  15!{ 

R.  G  and  B  A.  green-salied  cow 0    b\  a  0    6  ....    0    73*  a  0    8 

Gambia  and  Bissau 0  00     a  0  00  ....     0  15     a0  15!{ 

California 0  00     aOOO  ....    0  00     a0  lOfc 


11* 

aOOO     .... 

0  14     a  0  00 

10 

aOOO     .... 

0  11!*  aO  12* 

0 

aO    8*.... 

0  10 H  aO  11 

8 

lO    9     .... 

0    9     aO  11 

8 

mOlO     .... 

0    93*  a  0  13 

8 

•  0  00     

0    9*  a  0  12 

lu 

•  0  00     .... 

0  00     a  0  12* 

9* 

tO  10     

0  12     aO  13 

5* 

aO    5*.... 

0    0      aO    6* 

00 

aO  09     

0    0     aO  00 

8 

aOOO    .... 

0    6*  a  0    9 

85 

al  05    .... 

0  95     a  1  00 

05 

al  1SH.... 

1  00     a  1  10 

SO 

a  1  27     

1  15      a  1  28 

05 

alOO    .... 

0  90     al  37* 
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PiieM  Dae.  *L  Dm.  1ft> 

Orinoco,  selected 0 

San  Juan,  as  they  run 0 

Savanilla,  Ac,  as  they  run 0 

Curacoa,  &c,  salted  and  dry,  aa  they  run 0 

Maracaibo,  salted  and  dry,  selected 0 

Maranham.  ox  and  cow,  selected 0 

Maiatnoras,  selected 0 

Porto  Cabetlo,  (direct,)  open,  selected  0 

Irish  and  English  slaughter 0 

Dry  southern, (cash,)  as  they  run  0 

Calcutta  Buffalo 0 

Calcutta,  dry 0 

Calcutta,  dead  green ...  1 

Calcutta,  slaughter ..~ ,....  1 

B.  A.  horse,  dry  and  green. ~ .- 0 

Oils. — Oils   form  a  large  branch  of  prices  during  the  past  year,  as  will  be 

trade,  and  one  subject  to  much  fluctua-  seen   from  the  following  comparative 

tion  iu  prices.     Like  most  other  articles  statement: 
of  commerce!  they  have  ruled  at  higher 

Dm.'SU  Dic'Sl 

Florence,  30  flanks,  per  box a   3  75  — — 

Olive,  12  bottles,  baskets  and  boxes $2  65  a   2  70  $3  373*  a  3  50 

Olive,  In  casks,  per  gallon 0  87*  a   0  90  I  073$  a  110 

Palm,perlb 0    5*  a  4)    6 0  07  a  

Linseed,  city  made,  per  gallon 0  02  a    0  68 

Li  meed,  English 0  61  a   0  62  0  66  a  0  68 

Whale  o50  a   0  57  0  60  a  0  623* 

Whale,  refined,  winter 0  65  a   0  80  a  

Sperm,  crude 125  al27  120  a  

Sperm,  winter,  unbleached a    112  1  31  a  1  33 

Elephant,  refined,  bleached a   0  70  0  83  a  

Lard  oil,  winter 077  a    085  090  a  005 

Red  oil,  city,  (cash) a   a  0  50 

Lead. — Owing  to  the  diversion  of  that  foreign  importations  have  increased 
labor  from  the  lead  mines  in  Missouri.  — the  largest  quantity  having  been  ob- 
and  at  Galena,  Dubuque,  &c,  to  the  gold  tained  from  Spain.  We  thus  see  that 
region  of  California,  the  supply  has  Galena  lead,  on  the  31st  December,  1851, 
been  diminished  and  prices  materially  sold  for  $4  45,  and  on  the  31st  Decern- 
enhanced.    The  consequence  has  been,   ber,  1 852,  at  $6  per  one  hundred  pounds : 

D«.  «M.  D«e.  »M. 

Galena,  per  100 lbs $4  42*  ■    4  45 $4  00 

Spanish 4  12*  a   4  25  5  62*  a    5  75 

Bar 4  75     a    6  25     a    

Sheet  and  pipe 4  75     a    5  00 6  50     a    — . 

Coal. — The  extent  and  value  of  the  increase,  and   so  nearly  balance  each 

coal  trade  is  too  well  known  to  require  other  as  to  prevent  any  great  fluctuation 

any  extended  notice.     Both   the  supply  in  prices, 
and  consumption  are  every  year  on  the 

!>•<•.  VI.  Dm.  *S9 

Liverpool  Orrel,  per  chaldron #7  25     a  $10  25  a    10  50 

Scotch a   6  25  a   

Wdney 5  50     a   6  50  a  

Anthracite,  per  2,000  lbs 500     a  550 5  00  a     550 

Naval  Stores. — -One  of  pur  most  ira-  a  material  improvement  within  the  part 

portant  productions  is  found  in  the  yield  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 

of  our  southern  pine  forest.     All  articles  comparison  of  prices: 
obtained  from  the  pine  have  undergone 

I*a.  '81.  D«e.  It. 

Turpentine,  soft,  North  County,  per  280  lbs.  .$3  06*  a t4  12*  a  4  25 

Do         Wilmington 3  06*  a 4  00     a 

Tar.perbarrel 175     s  1  87* 2  00     a  S  50 

Pltch,city 150     al75     18l*a2  00 

Kosin,  common  (delivered) 120      a  1  30      140      a  1  55 

S2fi?' whllat  Per2801b» *«0     a375     250     a  5  75 

•pirlta  turpentine,  per  gallon 0  35     aO  37     0  62*  a  0  64* 


Hay —  Wines  and  Spirits — Freights — Seeds — Salt,  $c.      555 

Hay. — This  article,  owing  to  a  partial   several  years  previous.    We   annex  a 
failure  in  the  crop  the  past  year,  has   statement  of  prices: 
ruled  higher  the  present  winter  than  for 

Dm.  '51.  Dm.  'S9. 

Per  100  lbs $0  75     a  0  80     $1  12*  a  1  2ft 

Wines  and  Spirits. — In  the  spirit  the  partial  failure  of  the  vintage.  We 
trade  the  chief  advance  has  been  in  annex  comparative  prices  of  wines  and 
French  brandies  and  wines,  owing  to   spirits: 


Dm.'S1. 

Madeira,  per  gallon  0  80  a  f  3  00 

Sherry    055  a   300 

Port 0  75  a   2  00 

Lisbon 0  47*  a   0  57* 

Canary 060  a   0  85 

Sicily  Madeira 0  55  a   0  80 

Red  0  30  a   0  45 

Marseilles  and  Cette 

Madeira 0  35  a  0  37* 

Marseilles  and  Cette 

,    Port      035  aO  37* 

Burgundy  Port 0  45  a  0  50 

Malaga,  dry ..0  40  a  0  45 

Malaga,  sweet  0  36  a  0  30 

Claret,  per  cask 0  17  a  0  30 

Claret  in  bottles 1  75  a  5  00 

Dm.  'si. 
Brandy,Otard,Dnpny 

&  Co 1  95  a  3  50 

Piner,       Castillon 

A  Co 1  95  a3  50 

Leger  Freres 1  95  a  3  50 

Ilennessy I  95  a  3  50 

J.  A  K.  Martell    ...  1  95  a  3  50 
J.  Dennis  Uy.  Mou- 

nie  A  Co —  a  — 

Marett  A  Co —  a  — 

Sazerac 190  a  3  00 

Planat  &  Co 1  95  a  3  50 

X.M.S.  dcCo.'s.J. 

Robin  A  Co —  a  — 

Vineyard  Propriety 

Co 1  90  i3  00 

G.  Longuet  Perc  et 

Fils —  a  — 

A.  Denys  —  a  — 

Ph  Godard,  pale  A 

colored 1  20  a  2  60 

Pellevoisin 1  25  a  1  35 

A.  Seignette 1  25  a  1  35 

f   Alex  Seignette...    1  25  a  1  35 

Rasteau  Charruyer  1  30  a  1  35 

Hivert  Jeune —  a    — 

T.  T  EJgerton's. .   1  25  a  1  30 

United  Proprietor's  1  25  a  1  30 


Dm.  ' 

Si. 

..0  80a 

|3  00 

.  0  60a 

3  00 

..0  75  a 

2  00 

.0  45  a 

0  55 

..0  65  a 

0  95 

..0  50  a 

0  80 

. . 0  30  a 

0  45 

..0  40a 

0  45 

.  0  40  a 

0  45 

.0  50a 

0  60 

..0  45a 

0  48 

..045a 

0  48 

.  0  17a 

0  3n 

..1  75  a 

4  00 

Dm. 'St. 

..2  60a 

6  50 

.2  60a 

3  50 

.2  60a 

3.50 

.2  60a 

3  50 

..2  30a 

3  50 

..2  30a 

3  50 

..2  00  a 

3  50 

..2  30a 

6  50 

..2  25a 

3  50 

..2  25a 

3  50 

..2  00a 

3  00 

..2  25a 

4  00 

..1  80a 

— 

1  60  a 

2  75 

.1  90a 

2  00 

..1  90a 

2  00 

..1  90a 

2  no 

..1  85a 

1  90 

..1  85a 

1  90 

..2  00a 

__ 

Dm.  'SI. 


Dm.  '69. 


E.  Gilhou  Freres..    — 
II.  L.  L  Chatenet.  1  20 

Chatenet  Je 1  25 

A.  Mores u 1  25 

J.  J.  Dupuy 1  05 

A.  Camus — 

L  Gaudric 1  05 

F.  Desmaries,  Je. .  1  15 

G.  Garreau 1  25 

Cashman'sRochelle  1  20 
Cttshman'sBordea'xI  05 
P  Michel  A  Fils...  1  20 
Schmids,  LanedcCo.  — 
Star  Proprietors'. . .  — 
American   0  28 

Rum,  Jamaica,  fourth 

proof ]  00 

St.  Croix,  3d  proof.  0  62 J< 
New-England,  pure  0  26 

Gin,  Edgerton's — 

Meder's  Swan  ....  0  85 
Rynbende's     Pine 

Apple 0  85 

Star 0  85 

Cash  man's    Schie- 
dam    0  85 

Knickerbocker 0  80 

Bouquet 1  00 

*  Clover  Leaf. — 

J  A  J.  Nolet's  Imp. 

Eagie 0  75 

Simpson's    Double 

Swan — 

New- York 0  28 

Cider  Brandy,  Jersey  0  60 
Whi»key,   Jackson's 

Malt  1  50 

Domestic,  in  bbls..    — 


a  — 
a  1  25 
al  30 
al  30 

1  25 
—      ..1 

1  30 

1  40 

1  30 

1  30 

1  20 

1  30 


0  29    . 

1  87  * 
0  75     . 
0  27 


0  90 

0  85 

1  05 


1  70 
1  60 
1  60 
1  50 
1  50 
70 
1  05 
1  40 
1  90 
1  90 
1  60 
1  55 
1  65 
1  80 
0  30 


.1  20 
.0  55 
.0  27 
.1  00 
.1  10 

1  05 
.0  85 

1  00 

0  85 

1  05 
.1  10 


0  80    ..1  00 


0  29 
0  75 


a  1  63 
a  0  22 


.1  15 
.0  30 
.0  40 

.1  50 
.0  25 


3  50 

1  65 
1  65 
1  55 
1  55 
1  75 
1  30 
1  85 
1  95 
1  95 
1  70 
1  65 
1  75 
1  95 

0  31 

1  75 
0  70 

0  28 

1  10 


1  10 


1  10 

0  90 

1  10 
1  15 


0  32 
0  42 

1  624 
0  25} 


1  85a    1  90 


Freights. — Rates  to  European  ports 
during  1851  ruled  low,  and  there  was 
no  improvement  of  moment  until  the 
latter  half  of  1852.  We  annex  quota- 
tions : 


Dm.  '51. 

To  Liverpool—  a.  d. 

Flour,  per  bbl 0    9a 

Rosin,      '*        0    9a 

Grain,  per  bushel 0    3     a 

Cotton,  per  lb 0    OH  a 

Cheese  and  lard,  per  ton 20    0     a 

To  London- 
Beef,  in  tierces 4    0     a 

Bacon 25    0     a 

Flour 19a 

Naval  stores 2    0a 

To  California— 

Per  foot  measurement 50c.    a 


Dm. 'St. 


a. 

1 

0 

0 


d.  a.  d. 

3    0a 

0 ...  3    0     a 

3*         0    9*  a 

05-32    — 

—             30    0     a 

I    6            5    6a 

—            30    0     a 

—             3    6     a 

—            3    6a 

60c.           55c    a 


s.d. 
3  6 
3  3 
0  11 

o  oh 


35  0 


85c. 


We  conclude  our  article  by  pivinp  the   them    have,    like    other    commodities, 
comparative  prices  of  several  articles,   reached  higher  prices  than  those  of  the 
few  of  which  require  any  special  remark   previous  year : 
further  than  to  state'  that  the  most  of 
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I1IDS. 

Dm.  'SI,  Dm.  11, 

Clorer.perlb 0  083*  a   0  00    0  10*  a   0  101* 

Timothy,  mowed  and  reaped,  per  tierce 14  00     a  18  00     17  SO     attM 

Flax,  American,  rough,  per  bushel 135     a    1373* 145     a    1  50 

Linseed,  Calcutta a    170     a   1  7* 

salt. 

Turk's  Island,  per  bushel 0  »0     a    0*7     a  OS 

St.MarUn's 0  18*  a    0  SO    a    

Liverpool,  ground,  per  sack 0  00     a    0  933f a    ISO 

Liverpool,  fine 105     a    1  SO    a   

Liverpool,  One  Aahlon's 140     a    1  45    3  00     a   2  45 

WHALEBONE. 

Northwest  coast 0  46     a    0  47    0  47     a  0  50 

limb. 

Common  Rockland,  per  barrel 1  00     a    1  1SH  a   

Lump  do.  do 13114  a    —    1  17^1   

TALLOW. 

American,  per  lb  0    7fc  a    0  10     a    0  101< 

.  Slaughtered  hogs 0    6     a    0    6\ 0    8     a   0    634 

BOPS. 

Eastern  and  Western,  new 080     a    OSS    0  SI     a    OSS 

The  year  1852  will  long  be  remera-  trade,  indicative  of  the  rapid  march  of 
bered  and  looked  to  as  one  of  unusual  the  United  States  in  all  the  elements  of 
prosperity  in    nearly   all   branches  of  real  greatness. 
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No.  II. 

BOLIVIA     TRIBUTARY   TO     THE    ATLANTIC — FRIENDLY    DISPOSITION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

POLICY  OP  COMMERCE — FREE  NAVIGATION    OP   THE   AMAZON — LLAMAS  AND  WOOL POTOlI— 

GOLD,  SILVER,  DIAMONDS  AND    QUICKSILVER — PERUVIAN  BARK WONDERFUL  FERTILITY    Of 

SOIL HOT  SPRINGS  AND  RUINS — COCOA,  ITS  MARVELOUS  PROPERTIES SALT PORT  ASK  BE- 
TWEEN THE  LA  PLATA  AND  AMAZON — THE  LOST  MINE8  OF  URUCUMAGUAN.  THEIR  FABOLOd 
WEALTH GOLD  WASHINGS PORTS  OF  ENTRY,  AND  STEAM  NAVIGATION  UPON  THE  AMAZO- 
NIAN  TRIBUTARIES    OF   BOLIVIA — HEALTH     AND     LONGEVITY — OPENING     THE       NAVIGATIOI 

OF  THE  AMAZON— FREE    PORTS    IN    BOLIVIA CARAVANS    OVER  THE    MOUNTAIN*  VS.    STSAl* 

BOATS  DOWN  THE  RIVERS — FOUNTAIN-HEADS  OF  THE  AMAZON  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI — LAKH 
ITASCA  AND  MOBOCOCHA,  10,000  MILES  APART.  THEIR  WATERS  MEET  IN  THE  FLORIDA 
PASS— PRICKS  OF  PRODUCE  ON  THE  UPPER  AMAZON— COTTON  CLOTH  AND  WAX  THE  CCt- 
RENCY  OF  THE  COUNTRY — OOLD.  AND  HOSTILE  INDIANS — GREAT  SARSAPARILLA  COUNTRY— 
COURSE  OF  TRADE  WITH  THE  UPPER  AMAZON — PORTS  OF  ENTRY — 8TEAJRBOAT  MAVlOATIOf 
TO  THE  ANDE8 — MINERAL  WEALTH — LIEUTENANT  HERNDON's  REPORT. 

(Continued  from  May  No.) 

Bolivia  has  but  one  seaport  on  the  stream  to  the  sea,  where  the  winds  and 
Pacific,  that  is  Cobija — an  open  road-  the  currents  are  such  as  to  require  that 
stead,  and  a  miserable  village,  at  the  produce  to  pass  by  our  doors. 
head  of  the  great  desert  of  Atacama.  Bolivia  understands  this,  and  her  Pre- 
The  land  transportation  between  this  sident  has  expressed  the  most  earnest 
port  and  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  desire  to  draw  closely  the  bonds  of 
.  republic  is  too  rough,  too  tedious,  and  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
too  expensive,  ever  to  admit  of  its  be-  which  are  destined  to  bind  his  country  to 
coming  a  commercial  emporium.     The   this. 

direction  in  which  Bolivia  looks  for  an  Bolivia,  we  have  seen,  owns  navigt- 
outlet  to  market  for  her  produce  is  along  ble  streams  that  are  tributary  both  to 
her  navigable  water-courses  that  empty  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata.  The  free  sir 
into  the  Amazon,  and  then  down  that  of  heaven  and  the  glad  waters  of  tho 
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«arth  were  put  here  by  the  Almighty  Chuquisaca,  or  the  "  City  of  Silver," 
for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Use  is  situated,  as  already  stated,  on  the  "di- 
without  exhaustion  is  the  only  condition  vide"  between  the  Amazon  and  the  La 
annexed  by  the  laws  of  man  to  the  air   Plata. 

and  water,  being  considered  as  the  com-  On  one  side  the  waters  of  the  PilcomJ 
mon  property  of  the  world.  ayo  flow  south ;  on  the  other,  those  of 

Have  not,  therefore,  Bolivia  and  the  the  Madeira  flow  north,  on  their  way  to 
seven  other  independent  nations  that  the  "  king  of  rivers." 
own  navigable  streams  emptying  into  Near  by  Chuquisaca  is  Potosi.  Here 
the  Amazon  or  the  La  Plata,  but  which  we  pass  from  the  regions  of  gold  and 
do  not  own  its  mouth,  the  right  to  follow  diamonds  to  those  of  quicksilver  and 
and  to   "  use  without  exhaustion"  each  silver. 

its  own  navigable  waters  to  the  sea? —  Since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
And  does  not  the  "policy  of  commerce"  Potosi  there  have  been  extracted  from 
require  the  enforcement  of  that  rigrn\  them  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  miU 
so  far  as  it  concerns  any  or  all  of  these  lions  of  dollars  !  The  vein  is  said  to  be 
eight  upland  nations  which  may  wish  to  as  rich  now  as  ever  it  was ;  but  it  is  not 
,  trade  with  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  worked  for  the  want  of  mechanical 
through  those  natural  channels  and  com-  force,  such  as  steam  and  the  facilities  of 
mercial  highways  ?  commerce  alone  can  give. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we  It  is  from  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  Boli- 
propose  to  consider.  But  before  showing  via  that  we  get  the  bark  for  the  manu- 
•who  it  is  that  by  a  Japanese  policy  here  facture  of  quinine.  The  cinchona,  or 
at  our  doors  is  shutting  out  commerce  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  it  is  called,  is  gath- 
frora  the  finest  portions  of  the  world,  we  ered  there  on  those  navigable  water- 
wish  to  show  that  the  free  navigation  of  courses  of  the  Atlantic,  and  taken  thence 
the  Amazon  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  asses  six 
that  there  are  now  there,  in  actual  exist-  hundred  miles  across  the  Andes  to  the 
ence,  all  the  elements  of  a  profitable,    Pacific. 

large,  and  growing  commerce,  and  that>  Two  millions  dollars7  worth  of  this  bark 
therefore,  tae  question  is  one  of  practi-  was  gathered  there  the  last  year.  Does  not 
cal  importance.  We  will,  therefore,  this  afford  a  commercial  basis  sufficient 
speak  of  the  productions  of  this  interest-  to  support  steam  navigation  up  the  Ama- 
ing — we  had  almost  said  classic — land,  zon  to  Bolivia  ?  Bolivia  has  there  a 
In  the  Puna  country  of  Bolivia  we  thrifty  and  industrious  population  of  a 
find  the  llama,  the  vicuna,  and  the  alpa-  million  and  a  half,  whose  commercial 
ca.  Immense  flocks  of  sheep  feed  in  wants  would  be  supplied  by  this  new 
its  pastures  and  lie  down  upon  its  hills,  route.  One  of  her  cities  (Potosi)  has 
Our  friend,  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  who  been  supplied  with  water,  at  the  cost  of 
about  two  years  ago  was  sent  with  Lien-  $3,000,000  to  construct  the  works.  Can 
tenant  Herndon  by  the  Navy  Depart-  commerce  with  such  a  people  be  an  ab- 
luent to  explore  the  Amazon  from  its  straction?  'the  productions  of  the  east- 
sources  to  its  mouth,  writes  that  it  is  a  ern  slopes  of  Bolivia  are  thus  described 
wool-growing   country ;    that   immense  by  Castelnau : 

flocks  of  sheep  are  tended  there.  In-  "The  productions  of  the  country  are 
deed,  he  says,  tne  country  is  over-popula-  in  great  variety.  Sugar-cane,  which  is 
ted.  gathered  eight  months  after  planting,  is 

Sneaking,  a  few  weeks  since,  with  a  the  staple  of  the  province  of  Cere  ado. 
northern  manufacturer  upon  this  subject  Coffee,  successfully  cultivated  in  this 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  then  just  province,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Chiquitos, 
bought  $100,000  worth  of  this  Puna  yields  fruit  in  two  years  after  being  plant- 
wool,  which,  instead  of  coming  down  ed,  requiring  but  the  slightest  care. — 
the  Amazon,  in  sight  of  which  almost  it  The  cacao,  recently  introduced  in  these 
was  clippea,  this  Japanese  policy,  that  two  provinces,  bears  in  three  or  four 
keeps  the  mouth  of  that  river  closed,  years  at  most.  The  tamarind,  which 
had  compelled  it  to  go  up  into  the  re-  succeeds  in  the  same  localities,  but  espe- 
gion  of  the  clouds,  in  order  that  it  might  cially  in  the  country  of  Chiquitos,  re- 
cross  the  Andes  and  reach  the  free  wa-  quires  five  years, 
ters  of  the  Pacific.  Its  voyage  was  then  "  Cotton  yields  annual  crops :  there  are 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Boston.  two  species — the  white  and  the  yellow. 

vol.  xrv,  8 
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"  Tobacco  grows,  so  to  speak,  without  attribute  medicinal  virtues  of  every 
cultivation  in  the  province  of  Valle-  kind.  At  several  points  in  the  depart- 
Grande,  in  which  it  is  the  principal  ar-  ment,  especially  in  the  provinces  of 
tide  of  trade.  Indigo,  of  which  there  Valle-Grande  and  Cordillera,  are  found 
are  three  cultivated^  species,  and  one  iron,  and  traces  of  mercury.  Gold  is 
wild,  is  equally  abundant.  Maize  ri-  found  in  the  province  of  Cercado,  near 
pens  in  three  months,  without  regard  to  the  Pueblo  of  De  San  Xavi.  Mines  of  sil- 
season.  It  is  cultivated  more  particu-  ver  were  worked  in  the  mountains  of 
larly  in  the  province  of  Cercado.  Colchus  by  the  Jesuits.     Don  Sebastian 

"The  cassada  produces  in  eight  Ran  cos,  whilst  he  was  governor  of 
months  after  planting.  There  are  two  Chiquitos,  announced  to  the  govern- 
species  of  it — the  one  sweet,  the  other  ment  that  diamonds  of  a  very  fine  water 
bitter;  tne  former  is  a  substitute  for  the  had  been  found  in  the  brooks  about 
potato,  and  even  for  bread  itself — the   Santo-Corazon." 

latter  serves  only  to  make  starch.  There  So  anxious  is  Bolivia  for  the  introduc- 
are  many  varieties  or  species  of  bana-  tion  of  the  steamboat  upon  her  rivers, 
nas,  which  produce  a  year  after  plant-  that  she  has  offered  for  it  in  fee-simple 
ing.  They  are  cultivated  especially  in  20,000  square  miles  of  her  richest  lands, 
the  province  of  Cercado.  Two  species  To  add  to  the  interest,  the  resourcer 
of  nee.  white  and  red,  are  cultivated,  the  charms  and  wealth  of  this  country, 
both  in  the  province  of  Cercado  ana  there  are  the  hot  springs  of  Tolula  with 
Chiquitos,  yielding  crops  every  five  or  their  wonderful  properties ;  the  ruins  of 
six  months.  It  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  Samaipata  and  Tiahuanaco,  which,  with 
the  country  of  Chiquitos.  their  symbols  and  their  hieroglyphic  re- 

"  The  vine,  which  flourishes  particu-  cords,  tell  of  a  people  anterior  to  the  In- 
larly  in  the  province  of  Cordillera,  cas,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Castelnau,  as 
where  it  was  cultivated  in  the  missions  superior  to  them  in  civilization  as  the 
until  the  epoch  of  independence,  is  not  conquerors  were. 

now  made  use  of.  It  will,  perhaps,  The  passage  through  the  forest  of 
hereafter,  be  one  of  the  principal  pro-  the  Madeira  valley,  notwithstanding 
ducts  of  that  country.  all  that  he  had  seen  on  his  way  from 

"  Wheat,  barley,  and  the  potato,  could  Rio  through  Brazil  to  this  point,  excited 
be    cultivated  with  advantage    in  the   to  raptures  the  imagination  of  this  ob- 

Erovinces  of  Chiquitos  and  Cordillera,  servant  traveler.  "The  landscape,'5 
ut  at  this  time  tbey  are  neglected,  ex-  says  he,  "  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
cept  in  the  province  of  Villa-Grande,  the  vegetation,  changing  its  aspect  e?ery 
The  6ulture  of  coca  has  commenced  in  instant^  constantly  presented  new  rib- 
the  province  of  Cercado,   where    it  is  jects  to  us." 

found  wild;  so  also  the  quinquina  on  the  The  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Cordilte- 
mountains  of  Samaipata.  As  already  ras.  which  produce  the  coca  plant,  were 
mentioned,  fruit  abounds  in  this  region  to  him  objects  also  of  great  interest  — 
— oranges,  lemons, citrons,  figs,  papayes,  4<This  vegetable,  says  he,  "has  proper- 
pomegranates,  muskmelons,  water  mel-  ties  so  marvelous  that  it  enables  the  to- 
ons, chirimoy  as,  (which  the  Brazilians  dians,  without  any  other  nourishment  the 
call/ruto  do  conde,)  pineapples,  &c.  The  while,  to  perform  forced  marches  of  fire 
last  mentioned  of  these  fruits  grow  wild  or  six  days."  It  is  a  stimulant,  and  by 
and  in  great  abundance  in  the  woods  of  chewing  it  alone  the  Indians  will  per- 
Chiquitos.  We  met  with  it  particularly  form  journeys  of  300  miles  without  ap- 
the  day  before  our  arrival  at  Santa  Anna,  pearing  in  the  least  fatigued.* 
It  is  fine  flavored,  but  left  such  a  burning 
Sensation  in  the  mouth  that  I  bitterly  re-      *  The  coc*  *•  described  by  Caatehiau  uib^ 

««*«,i  u«„:„~  *««+«  J  :»  which  rarely  attains  six  feet  in  height,  and  do« 

pented  having  tasted  it.  not  often  exJceed  ^ree  ;  tea  foliage   5  rf  a  br**i 

"In  the  province  are  gathered  in  green,  it»  flower  white,  and  its  fruit  small  and  wd. 
great  abundance  jalap,  quinquina  bark,  Z^tr^^U^k^T^^ St 
sarsapanlla,  vanilla,  roucou,  copahu,  called  cocolea.  The  ripe  leave*  are  gathered  with 
ipecacuanha,  Caoutchouc.  COpal,  &C.  lnc  fingers.  They  are  dried  by  spreading  ihtaw 
"Dve-woods  oahirW  wnnrta  and  the  sun,  sometimes  on  woolen  cloths.  This  opera- 
y  >c -woous,  caDinei-WOOas,  ana  tion  requires  great  care  ;(br  the  plant  must  be  pro- 
build  ing  timber  abound.      The    inhabit-  teeted  from  all  dampness,  which  changes  its  color. 

ants  gather  with  care  great  quantities  of  ^t^l^Kn^J^^^t  x^JKZfi& 

~,,~,„    w.~*. iv     i       i.     n  v*    l   ai_         bags,  weighing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 

gums,  roots,  and  barks,  to  which  they   pounds,  which  ars  often  transported  to  greats* 
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In  the  province  of  Chichos  are  many  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  are  now 
mines  of  silver,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle,  found  placers,  which,  using  only  gourds 
In  the  province  of  Lipaz,  where  the  cli-  and  calabashes  for  washers,  will  give 
mate  is  cold  and  the  agricultural  staple  the  miner  his  $2  or  $3  per  day. 
barley,  llamas,  vicuiias,  alpacas,  with  deer  Lakes,  too,  are  found  up  its  tributaries, 
and  the  beautiful  chinchillos,  abound. —  which  yield  the  most  abundant  supplies 
Here  a  kind  of  copperas  called  "  piedra  of  salt.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and 
lipaz"  is  found ;  also  amethysts  and  oth-  the  woods  with  game, 
er  precious  stones ;  and  here,  too,  is  a  Lieutenant  Gibbon  went  to  Bolivia  to 
great  plain,  18  br  120  miles,  covered  explore  the  valley  of  the  Madeira,  and 
with  salt  already  nt  for  table  use.  he  is  now  on  his  way  down  that  river. 

The  Paray,  a  tributary  of  the  Ama-  The  Bolivians  hailed  him  as  a  bene- 
zon  through  the  Madeira,  is  navigable  factor,  and  afforded  him  every  facility 
to  Cuatro-Ojos,  which  is  thirty  leagues   in  their  power. 

only  from  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  the     WhilehewasinCochabambatheatten- 
republic.  tion  of  that  government  was  called  to  the 

But  Lipaz  is  far  to  the  south.  It  is  of  subject  of  establishing,  on  the  navigable 
the  Amazonian  water-shed  that  we  now  waters  of  the  Madeira,  ports  of  entry  to 
wish  to  speak ;  though  the  tributaries  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  contracting 
the  great  branches  of  the  Amazon  and  with  a  company  to  put  steamers  on  her 
the  La  Plata,  of  the  Madeira,  the  Tapa-  water-courses.  The  President  of  the 
jos,  and  the  Paraguay,  so  interlap  among  republic  received  the  proposition  in  the 
themselves  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  find  most  gracious  manner.  Hence  the 
the  "  divide"  between  the  Madeira  and  valley  of  the  Madeira  becomes  an  object 
the  Paraguay  as  it  is  to  find  it  between  of  special  interest  at  this  time,  and  we 
the  Madeira  and  the  Tapajos.  may  therefore  be  pardoned  for  linger- 

In  1 772  Louis  Pinto  tie  Souza  caused  ing  in  it  so  long, 
a  vessel  of  considerable  size  to  be  trans-  Much  of  that  country  is  unknown, 
ported  from  the  head- waters  of  the  and  the  stories  that  are  told  of  its  riches 
Madeira  to  those  of  the  La  Plata,  that  and  its  productions  are  so  dazzling,  that 
he  might  thus  set  the  example  of  an  in-  we  of  a  severe  climate,  accustomed  as 
land  navigation.  The  portage  between  wo  are  to  a  stingy  soil,  from  which  its 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  was  fruits  have  to  be  wrung  by  long  and 
only  two  miles  and  a  half.  patient  labor,   are  disposed  to  receive 

It  is  among  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  eye-witness  accounts  ot  them  with  some 
Madeira  that  the  tradition  of  the  coun-  degree  of  allowance  at  least. 
try  places  the  lost  mines  of  Urucuma-  So  far,  we  have  made  our  statements, 
mian,  with  riches  equal  in  value  to  the  with  regard  to  this  subject,  partly  upon 
fabulous  wealth  of  the  gilded  city  of  the  authority  of  intelligent  citizens  of 
Manoa  *  that  and  the  neighboring  country  with 

whom  we  have  conversed,  in  Peru,  and 

tancea.    The  Indiana  mix  the  coca  with  a  small    ___♦!_  ,,-^r,  tu*  -..a-.;*,,  '  r  -xf    r»o0*«l 
quantity  of  lime,  and  constantly  carry  a  small  bag    partly  Upon  the   authority  of  M.  CastoJp 

of  it  in  ail  their  excursions.    They  take  it  from   nau — a  man  of  standing  and  erudition, 

Uiree  to  six  times  a  day.    Dr.  Tschudi  (Travels  in    wh0  waS  sent  out  by  the  French  govem- 

Feru.  page  453,)  mentions  an  Indian  of  sixty-two  .  .    ,,      .    J  .,    *? 

years  of  age,  who  was    employed  by  him,  and    ment  especially  to    examine  mat  COUn- 

though  at  very  hard  work  for  five  days,  took  no  oth-  try,   and  with  whom,   therefore,  over- 

er  nourishment,  and  rested  but  two  hours  of  the    _;V- »:_„.  ,-.«,,  1,1  v.«  «  *l'm<±,  «„,!   finallv 

night.   immediately,  or  soon  after  this,  he  accom-   coloring  would  be  a  crime ;  and.  finally, 

plished  a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  in  two  days,    Upon  the  authority  Of  officers  whom  also 

and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  me  government  of  the  United   States 

again  if  they  would  give  him  a  new  supply  of  coca.    ,         &    .  .,  r     *u  _~~»~ 

Caatelnau  says  ho  himself  knew  of  instances  as    has  sent  there  tor  the  Same  purpose, 
extraordinary.    In  the  time  of  the  Incas  tht  coca         As  being  all  of  a   piece  with   the   re- 


nSSt£T?a;  cocaimd.,  however,  i.  di-  ports  whicfUhese  give,  we  quote  from  the 

minishing  as  the  red  man  disappears.      From  1785  letter  of  a  friend,  written  from  Lima  last 

lo  1789,  inclusively,  Castelnau  represents  the  con-  8ummert  and  which  Was  before  the  pub- 

•nmption  of  this  leaf  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima  ,.       '       »  c  "      .    ,    m,     im„Alo      aJL^ 

alone  at  three  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds,  and  lication  of  Castelnau's  travels.     Speak- 
worth  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  money,  and  the 

total  consumption  of  Peru  at  two  millions  and  a  Peru,  a  party  of  Peruvians,  who  had   been  on  a 

naif  of  dollars.  gold  exploration  to  the  Amazon  country,  returned. 

The  question  comes  up,  therefore :  May  not  the  They  had  nothing  but  gourds  to  wash  with,  and 

free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  introduce  this  valua-  though  they  met  with  many  untoward  circumstan- 

ble  plant  into  the  commerce  of  the  world  ?  cea.  they  extracted  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold 

♦Not  long   before  Lieutenant  Herndon  waa  in  and  returned  home  with  it. 
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ing  of   Bolivia    and    her   enlightened   says  that  the  richest  cocoa  and  coffee 

President,  that  friend  says :  grow  almost  wild,  and  that  the  gTeater 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  part  of  the  former  is  consumed  by  the 

made  the  acquaintance  of  Don ,  a  monkeys  and  birds,    for  the  want  of 

native  of  Chile,  and  whom  Gibbon  saw  means  of  transporting  it  to  a  market 
at  Cochabamba,  in  Bolivia.  This  Don  Sugar-cane,  of  gigantic  dimension*,  is 
■  is  undoubtedly  a  clever  man.  He  found  everywhere ;  white  and  yellow 
says  he  has  come  to  Lima  to  make  cotton,  of  a  staple  equal  to  Sea  Island, 
some  arrangement  concerning  the  mono-  Several  kinds  of  cascarilla  grow  in 
poly  of  Peruvian  bark.  #  #  #  How-  abundance,  as  also  sarsaparilla  and 
ever  that  may  be,  he  pretends  that  gums,  ornamental  and  other  woods,  and 
Belzu,  the  President  of  Bolivia,  is  favor-  honey  and  wax,  in  immense  quantities, 
ably  disposed  towards  us,  and  would  Crossing  the  Marmore  from  Exaltacioa 
grant  privileges  to  a  steam  navigation   to  the  southwest,  you  arrive  at  the  river 

company  were  application  made  to  him  Machuno,  which,  according  to ,  is  a 

in  due  form.     As  I  know  of  no  other  in-  small  Pactolus:  and  he  assures  me  that 
dividual  in  Bolivia  with  whom  I  could  the  whole  country  between  the  Marmore 
communicate  on  (he  subject  of  Ama-  and  the  Itenez.  from  latitudel  4  deg.  to  the 
zonian  navigation,  I  did  not  hesitate  to   north,  is  a  gold  district  as  rich  as  Cali- 
make  use  of  him;  for,  in  my  opinion,   fornia.     My  opinion  decidedly  is,  that 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  if  the  United  the  whole  country  traversed  by  the  riven 
States  intend  to  secure  the  interior  trade  opening  from  the  slope  of  the  eastern 
of  South  America  for  its  citizens.     Don   Cordillera,  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Tiem, 
—  declares    that    the    Marmore    is  in  Bolivia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  UcayalL 
navigable  for  steamers  from  a  point  near  in  Peru,  is  one  immense  gold  and  silver 
Cochabamba  to  its  confluence  with  the   region — gold  being  found   in  the  flats 
Guapure  or  Itenez ;  and  so  onward  to  near  the  rivers,  and  silver  in  the  moun- 
the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Bene,   tains.    I  will  venture  to  predict  that  the 
forming  together  the  Rio  Madeira;  that  same    region  contains    diamonds  and 
the  Cachuelas,  or  falls  of  the  Madeira,   other  precious  stones,  and  probably  some 
are  neither  impassable  nor  formidable,   unknown  to  the  lapidary  at  present 
and  may  be  easily  ascended  by  steamers,       "  The  silver  mines  of  Carabaya  were 
as  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  no  rocks,   immensely  productive  when  worked  by 
To  prove  this,  he  asserts  that  a  Brazilian   Salcedo ;  so  much  so,  that  the  vice-regal 
schooner    ascended    the    Marmore    to  government  trumped  up  an  accusation 
Trinidad,  and  fired  a  salute  at  that  place,   against  him,  tried,  and  ordered  his  eie- 
about  two  years  ago.    Alter  passing  the   cution,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  mine* 
falls,  the  river  is  of  course  navigable  to  by  confiscation.     The  attempt  failed,  a* 
the  Amazon.    Admitting  this  statement  the  Indians,  who  were  devoted  to  Sal- 
to  be  true,  (and  I  am  inclined  to  believe   cedo,  refused  to  give  any  information  to 
it>  as  the  Brazilians  constantly  ascend  the  government  respecting  the  mines, 
the  Itenez  to  Matto  Grosso,)  there  is   and  they  have  remained  un worked  op 
open  navigation  from  Para  to  within  a  to  the  present  time.     Gold  is  known  to 
few  leagues  of  Cochabamba^  at  least  exist  in  considerable  quantities  at  Cara- 
2,000  miles;  and  this  is  not  so  mcredible  baya,  and  in  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento, 
when  we  consider  the  length  of  naviga-   I  have  seen  specimens  from  the  former 
tion  on  the  Missouri  river.    The  acces-  place.     But  gold  is  the  last  attraction 
sibility  of  the  Bolivian  rivers  will,  how-  for  emigration  to  Bolivia.     The  soil  and 
ever,  be  ascertained  with  greater  cer-  its  products  are  the  source  from  which 
taiutv  after  Gibbon  has  passed  through  the  wanderers  from  foreign  lands  are  to 
the  Cachuelas  of  the  Madeira,  as  it  is  to  find  plenty  and  happiness.     The  climate 
be  hoped  that  he  will  sound,  or  other-  is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  Indians,  except 
wise   minutely  examine,  the  different  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Bene\  peace- 
rapids  of  that  river,    and  correct  the   able  and  well  disposed  to  the  whites.  In 

errors  which says  are  in  the  chart  short,   according  to  ,    the  east  of 

made  by  Palacios,  a  copy  of  which  I   Bolivia  affords  the   greatest  sphere  for 
*ent  you  by  Mr.  O'Brian,  for  Herndon.     trade  and  colonization. 

'The  account  gives  of  the  pro-       "  Without^  however,  placing  implicit 

Uf  **?    ni^G  country  ly'mS  on  tne  banks   credence  in  what  —  states,  I  deter- 
ot  the  Marmore  is  very  glowing.    He   mined  to  avail  myself  of  the  influence 
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he  undoubtedly  possesses  with  President  "  To  return  to  the  question  of  internal 
Belzu  to  forward  as  far  as  possible  our  navigation  in  South  America.  Enclosed 
plan  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  you  will  find  a  slip  from  the  'Corn- 
Amazon,  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  I  mercio'  newspaper,  published  in  this 
could,  the  success  of  the  Brazilian  policy  city,  containing  an  account  of  the  de- 
of  exclusion.     Having  ascertained. from  partureof  a  small  expedition  from  Pau- 

that   Guarayos,  a  village  of  four  cartambo  to  explore  the  river  Madre  de 

hundred    inhabitants,    situated    at  the  Dios. 

junction  of  the  Marmore  with  the  Itenez,       "The  Cuzcanians  are  alive  to  the  im- 

on  the  Bolivian  side,  and  Exaltacion,  a  portance    of    communicating    through 

town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  were  their  rivers  to  the  Amazon  and  the  At- 

the  principal  places  on  the  Marmore  be-  lantic  Ocean,  and  whenever  the  question 

low  the  town  of  Trinidad  I  proposed  to  shall  be  fairly  brought  before  the  Peru- 

hira  to  write  to  Belzu,  ana  induce  him  to  vian  government,  and  it  is  ascertained 

declare  those  places  ports  of  entry  for  that  the  United  States  intend  to  force 

foreign  commerce.     He  caught  at  the  open  the  way  through  the  Brazils.  I  can 

idea  at  once,   and  said  it  was    '  muy  count  upon  the  assistance  and  influence 

lumihosaf  and  wrote  to  the  President  by  of  the  whole  department  of  Cuzco,  and 

the  last  post  upon  the  subject.    He  says  probably  of  the  whole  number  of  sena- 

that  Belzu   has  declared  that  he  will  tors    and    deputies    from    the    eastern 

make  no  concessions  to  the  Brazilleros ;  provinces  of  the  republic.     Until  some 

that  the  Norte  Americanos  are  the  people  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  government 

for  him,  as  they  will  bring  wealth,  force  of  the  United  States,  little  can  be  done 

and  civilization  to  Bolivia.  here. 

"I  cannot  doubt    that    the  Bolivian       "However,  en  attendant,  it  would  be 

government    will   declare    the    places  well  if  you  were  to  attempt  *to  organize 

mentioned   above — viz:  Guarayos  and  a  company  for   the  navigation  of  the 

Exaltacion — ports  of  entry    to    foreign  South  American    rivers  generally,    be- 

commerce.    In  that  event,  there  will  cause,  whilst  we  look  at  the  Amazon, 

be  one  great  point  gained.    It  will  show  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  La  Plata. 

that  Bolivia  wishes  to  open  commercial  The  country  lying  upon  the  head-waters 

relations  with  us ;  therefore  we  can  in-  of  that  river  is  better  populated   than 

sist  that  Brazil  shall  not  throw  any  im-  that  on  the  confluence  of  the  Amazon, 

pediment  in  the  way  of  our  trade  with  and.  from  all  I  can  learn,  the  commerce* 

that  republic.     Unfortunately,  we,  as  in-  witn  Paraguay  alone  would  amply  re- 

dividuals,  have  neither  the  power  nor  pay  the  outlay  necessary  to  establish  a 

the  means  of  carrying  out  this  gigantic,  steam  company  for  the  waters  of  the  La 

this  magnificent  plan  of  opening  the  Plata.     Possibly,  if  steamers  were  actu- 

finest  and  most  extensive  region  of  the  ally  plying    upon  the    Paraguay   and 

globe  to  population  and  civilization.  We  Parana,  the  Brazilian  government  might 

ave  gone  on  so  far  unaided  by  the  be  better  disposed  towards  us,  and  the 

counsel,   or  even  the  countenance,  of  question  of  Amazonian  navigation  be 

the  general  government,  with  the  ex-  amicably  settled.    You  may  rest  assured 

ception  of .  that  if  the  United  States  do  not  move 

*'  For   myself,  I  feel  full  of  this  vast  shortly  in  the  matter,  some  other  nation 

subject ;  for  I  know  that  within  less  than  will. 

one  hundred  leagues  of  me  is  the  margin  "  Even  the  Bolivians  themselves  are 
of  those  great  solitudes,  replete  with  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  importance 
riches,  and  occupying  the  wild  space  of  opening  a  communication  with  the 
where  millions  of  the  human  race  might  Atlantic.  The  subject  is  touched  upon 
dwell  inN  plenty  and  happiness,  where  in  the  enclosed  articles  from  the  ;  Corn- 
nature  annually  wastes  mure  than  would  mercio,'  published  in  this  city.  The 
support  the  population  of  China  in  com-  Bahia  Negra  is  not  put  down  on  the  map 
fort,  and  where  the  most  luscious  fruits  I  have,  nor  are  Guturriz,  the  lake  Izozos, 
and  fairest  flowers  grow  and  bloom  un-  the  river  Otuquis,  nor  the  Lativegnique ; 
known  and  unnoticed.  When  I  reflect  but  it  appears  to  me  that  a  better  or  more 
on  this,  and  on  the  miles  of  rivers  rolling  direct  route  to  the  Paraguay  from 
on  in  silence  and  neglect,  I  feel  doubly  the  Chuquisaca  (Sucre)  would  be  down  the 
want  of  power  and  money  to  accomplish  Pilcomayo,  which  passes  within  a  few 
their  introduction  to  the  civilized  world,  leagues  of  the  town.     I  am  not  aware 
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whether  that  river  is  navigable,  nor  it  is  shipped,  and,  after  doubling  Cape 
whether  the  country  it  flows  through  is  Horn  and  sailing  eight  or  ten  thousand 
at  all  productive.  I  presume  not>  as  it  miles,  it  is  then  only  off  the  mouth  of  the 
traverses  the  Gran  Chaco  desert.  Amazon,  on  its  way  to  the  United  States 

"  I  think  that  the  energies  and  influence  or  Europe ;  whereas,  if  the  navigation 
of  all  the  friends  of  South  American  inter-  of  the,  Amazon  were  free  to  these  coun- 
nal  navigation  and  colonization  should  tries,  the  steamers  on  that  river  would 
be  directed  towards  forming  a  company  land  their  produce  at  the  mouth  of  the 
with  a  large  capital,  and  to  obtain  the  Amazon,  for  what  it  costs  to  convey  it 
aid  and  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  across  the  Andes  on  mules  to  the  Pa- 
United  States.     I  know  how  difficult  an  cific. 

undertaking  it  is  to  wring  an  appropria-  A  question,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
tion  out  of  our  national  legislature  for  importance  to  these  republics  is  the  free 
any  purpose;  but  if  the  subject  could  be  navigation  of  that  river.  The  introdnc- 
fairly  brought  before  it,  and  some  of  the  tion  of  the  steamboat  upon  their  tribu- 
leading  senators  and  representatives  taries  of  it  would  be  followed  by  the 
could  be  excited  to  take  a  patriotic  in-  immigrant  up  the  Amazon,  who  would 
terest  in  it,  perhaps  something  might  be  soon  make  a  perfect  garden-spot  ot  the 
done.  splendid  provmces  that  are  on  its  banks. 

u  We  must,  on  our  side,  do  all  we  can.  The  distance  between  the  source*  of 
and  by  dint  of  perseverance  may  sue-  the  Amazon,  in  Peru,  and  her  Pacific 
ceed  at  last  in  accomplishing  our  object,  coast  is,  at  the  nearest  pointy  not  more 
Should  we  do  so,  it  will  be  a  proud  sutis-  than  sixty  or  seventy  miles. 
faction  to  ourselves,  though  the  public  The  province  of  Caxamarca,  which  i> 
may,  and  probably  will,  leave  us  to  ex-  upon  the  Amazonian  water-shed  in  Perj, 
claim :  '  Has  ego  vcrncutos  feci,  tulit  alter  has  a  population  of  70,000.  It  is  said  to 
honores?  be  the  healthiest  part  of  the  world,    la 

"I  shall  continue  working  on,  and  1792  (according  to  M.  Martin)  there  were 
writing  to  you  whenever  I  have  any-  eight  persons  in  it  whose  respective  aires 
thing  of  the  least  interest  to  communi-  were  114,  117,  121,  131,  132.  141.  and 
cate."  147;  and  one  person  died  there  at  the 

We  think  that  from  this  showing  we  age  of  144  years,  seven  months,  and  nve 
are  entitled  to  say  that  commerce  up  and   days,  leaving  800  living  descentlants. 
down  the  Amazon  now  with  Bolivia  is  The  city  of  Caxamarca  is  in  7°  south, 
not  an  abstraction.  There  are  upon  this  water-shed,  in  Bo- 

Just  as  we  are  concluding  this  chapter,  livia,  the  cities  of  Chuquisaca,  Cocha- 
we  receive  a  communication  from  South  bamba,  and  Santa  Cruz  ;  in  Peru,  the 
America,  stating  that  in  all  probability  famous  city  of  Cuzco.  Huancavelica. 
Bolivia  will  make,  in  the  month  of  (celebrated  for  the  richest  quicksilver 
December,  1852,  Exaltacion,  on  the  mines  in  the  world,)  Tarma,  Caxamarca. 
Madeira,  and  Reyes,  on  the  Beni — both  and  Moyabamba :  and  in  Ecuador,  the 
belonging  to  the  Amazonian  water-shed  celebrated  city  of  Quito,  besides  nurae* 
and  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Madeira —  rous  other  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets 
free  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world;   in  them  all. 

and  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  will  be  The  revolution  which  the  discovery  oi 
offered  as  a  reward  to  the  first  steamer  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  U«*l 
that  shall  arrive  at  either  one  of  these  Hope  made  in  the  trade  of  the  East  wa< 
places.  not  greater  than  that  which  the  free  na- 

The  results  of  Lieutenant  Gibbon's  vigation  of  the  Amazon  would  make  in 
exploration  of  these  water-courses  are,  the  trade  in  these  four  republics.  It 
moreover,  looked  for,  it  is  said,  with  ex-  would  make  of  them  new  countries  and 
ceeding  interest  by  the  Bolivians.  a  new  people.     Total  population  at  pre- 

About  one-half  of  Bolivia,  two-thirds  sent  estimated  between  seven  and  eight 
of  Peru,  three-fourths  of  Ecuador,  and   millions. 

one-half  of  New-Granada  are  drained  In  May,  1851,  Lieut  Herndon  set  out 
by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  For  from  Lima,  on  his  way  to  explore  the 
the  want  of  steamboat  navigation  on  Amazon;  and  it  is  through  him  that  we 
these  water-courses,  the  trade  of  all  these  derive  most  of  the  following  information 
parts  of  those  countries  goes  west  by  concerning  the  Peruvian  water-shed  ol 
caravans  of  mules  to  the  Pacific.  There,   that  river* 
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We  therefore  introduce  the  reader  upon  meeting  in  the  Florida  Pass,  and  speak- 
that  water-shed  by  an  extract  from  nis  ing  through  a  trumpet  louder  than  the 
journal,  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  tempest^  with  sprites  sent  down  by  the 
us  to  make.  Standing  in  view  of  three  naiads  of  Lake  ltaska  with  greetings  to 
beautiful  lakes — one  of  them,  Moroco-   Morococha. 

eha,  or  "  Painted  Lake,"  being  that  from       "  I  was  now  for  the  first  time  fairly  in 
which  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  the  field  of  my  operations, 
flow — he  remarks :  "  I  had  been  sent  to  explore  the  val- 

"  Though  n6t  yet  sixty  miles  from  the  ley  of  the  Amazon,  to  sound  its  streams, 
sea,  we  had  crossed  the  great  i  divide*  and  to  report  as  to  their  navigability.  I 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Paci-  was  commanded  to  examine  its  fields. 
fie  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  its  forests,  and  its  rivers,  that  I  might 
last  steps  of  our  mules  had  made  a  stri-  guage  their  capabilities,  active  and  dor- 
king  change  in  our  geographical  rela-  mam\  for  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
lions — so  suddenly  and  so  quickly  had  states  of  Christendom,  and  make  known 
we  been  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  age 
the  Pacific,  and  placed  upon  waters  that  the  resources  which  lie  in  concealment 
rippled  and  sparkled  joyously  as  they  there,  waiting  for  the  touch  of  civiliza- 
danced  by  our  feet  on  their  way  to  join  tion  and  the  breath  of  the  steam-engine 
the  glad  waves  of  the  dark  blue  ocean  to  give  them  animation,  life,  and  pal- 
that  washes  the  shores  of  our  own  dear  pable  existence. 

land.    They  whispered  to  me  of  home,       "  Before  us  lay  this  immense  field, 
and  my  heart  went  along  with  them,   dressed  in  the  robes  of  everlasting  sum- 
I  thought  of  Maury,  with  his  researches   mer.  and  embracing  an  area  of  thou- 
conceming  the  currents  of  the  sea ;  and   sands  upon  thousands  of  square  miles, 
recollecting  the  close  physical  connection  on  which  the  foot-fall  of  civilized  man 
pointed  out  by  him  as  existing  between   had  never  been  heard.     Behind  us  tow- 
these  the  waters  of  the  Amazon   and   ered,  in  forbidding  grandeur,  the  crest* 
those  of  our  own  majestic  Mississippi,  I   and  peaked  summits  of  the  Andes,  clad 
musingly  dropped  a  bit  of  green  moss,   in  the  garb  of  eternal  winter, 
plucked  from  tne  hill-side,  upon  the  bo-       "The  contrast  was  striking  and  the 
som  of  the  placid  Morococha,  and  as  it  field  inviting.     But  who  were  the  la- 
floated  along  1  followed  it,  in  imagina-  bourers  ?     Gibbon  and  I.    We  were  all. 
tion,  down  through  the  luxurious  climes,   The  rest  were  not  even  gleaners.     But 
the  beautiful  skies,  and  enchanting  see-  it  was  well.     The  expedition  had  been 
nery  of  the  tropics,  to  the  mouth  of  the   planned  and  arranged  at  home  with 
great  river  that  this  little  lake  was  feed-  admirable  judgment  and  consummate 
ing;  thence  across  the  Caribbean  Sea,   sagacity;  for  had   it  been  on  a  grand 
through  the  Yucatan  pass  into  the  Gulf  scale,  commensurate  with  its  importance, 
of  Mexico ;  thence  along  the  gulf  stream,   or  even  larger  than  it  was,  it  would  have 
and  so  out  upon  the  ocean  off  the  shores  broken  down  with  its  own  weight. 
of  our  own  'land  of  flowers.7    Here  I       "Though  the  waters  where  I  stood 
fancied  it  might  have  met  with  silent  were  bound  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
little  messengers  cast  by  the  hands  of  streams  of  our  northern  hemisphere,  and 
sympathizing  friends  and   countrymen   to  bring,  for  all  the  practical  purpose*  of 
high  up  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis-  commerce  and  navigation,  the  mouth 
sissippi,  or  away  in  the  Far  West,  upon   of  the  Amazon  and  the  mouth  of  the 
the  distant  fountains  of  the  Missouri.       Mississippi  into  one,  and  place  it  before 
"  It  was  indeed  but  a  bit  of  moss  that  our  own  doors ;  yet  from  the  head  of 
was  floating  upon  the  water  while  I   navigation  on  one  stream  to  the  head  of 
mused.     But  fancy,  awakened  and  sti-  navigation  on  the  other,  the  distance  to 
mulated  by  surrounding  circumstances,   be  sailed  could  not  be  lesj  than  ten  thou- 
had  already  converted  it  into  a  skiff  sand  miles. 

manned  by  fairies,  and  bound  upon  a  "  Vast,  many,  and  great,  doubtless, 
mission  of  high  import,  bearing  messages  are  the  varieties  of  climates,  soils,  and 
of  peace  and  good-will,  and  telling  of  productions  within  such  a  range.  The 
commerce  and  navigation,  of  settlement  importance  to  the  world  of  settlement, 
and  civilization,  of  religious  and  politi-  cultivation  and  commerce  in  the  valley 
cal  liberty,  from  the  'King  of  Rivers'  of  the  Amazon  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
to  the  '  Father  of  Waters/  and  possibly  With  the  climates  of  India,  and  of  all  the 
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habitable  portions  of  the  earth,  piled  one  tion  from  the  sea,  is  one  hundred  and 
above  the  other  in  quick  succession,  til-  thirty  leagues  from  the  city  of  Huanuco, 
lage  and  good  husbandry  here  would  and  twenty-four  from  Moyabamba.  Cli- 
transfer  the  productions  of  the  East  to  mate  very  healthy,  and  free  from  all 
this  magnificent  river-basin,  and  place  annoying  insects. 

them  within  a  few  days'  easy  sail   of       It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues  in 

"Only  a  few  miles  back  we  had  first  circumference,  which  is  intersected  by 
entered  the  famous  mining  districts  of  many  rivulets.    The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
Peru.  A  large  portion  of  the  silver  which  dueing  in  ^reat  abundance  cotton,  cof- 
constitutes  the  circulation  of  the  world,   fee,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cocoa,  as  well  as 
was  dug  from  the  range  of  mountains  everything  else  to  which  the  climate  is 
upon  which  we  were  standing,  and  most  adapted.     Here  the  plantain  continues. 
oi  it  came  from  that  slope  of  them  which  without  any  other   care  than  that  re- 
is  drained  off  into  the  Amazon.    Is  it  quired  to  remove  the  noxious  weeds,  to  • 
possible  for  commerce  and  navigation  produce  in  full  vigor  from  fifty  to  sixty 
up  and  down  this  majestic  water-course  years.  Cotton  gives  a  crop  in  six  months 
and  its  beautiful  tributaries,  to  turn  back  from  the  seed;  rice  in  five  months:  and 
this  stream  of  silver  from  its  western   indigo  grows  wild.      Neat   cattle  and 
course  to  the  Pacific,  and  conduct  it  with  sheep  thrive  here  and  multiply  most  ra- 
steamers,  down  the  Amazon,  to  the  Uni-  pidiy.    Population  of  the  town  and  its 
ted  States^  there  to  balance  the  stream  two  ports  in  1848,  5,350;  annual  births 
of  gold  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be   ar?out  235 ;  deaths,  40.  Principal  branch 
flooded  from  California  and  Australia.       of  industry,  cotton  cloth,  of  which  they 
"  Questions  which  I  could  not  answer,  manufacture    between   thirty-five   and 
and  reflections  which  I  could  not  keep  forty  thousand  yards.     It   is   made  by 
back,  crowded  upon  me.  Oppressed  with  hand,  and  one  yard  of    our  common 
their  weight  and  the  magnitude  of  the  coarse  cotton  is  worth  there  two  of  that 
task  before  me,  I  turned  slowly  and  sadly       The  currency  is  white  wax  and  this 
away,  secretly  lamenting  my  own  want  coarse  cotton  stuff  of  the  country,  which 
of  ability  for  this  great  undertaking,  and  in  Chachapoyas  is  worth  twelve  cents 
sincerely  regretting  that  the  duty  before  the  yard. 

me  had  not  been  assigned  to  abler  and       One  pound  of  white  wax  is  worth  four 
better  hands."  yards  of  cotton;  a  good-sized  bull  one 

The  Amazon,  in  Peru,  is  called  the  hundred  yards;  a  well-grown  fat  hog. 
Maranon.  It  takes  its  rise  in  about  11  sixty  yards;  a  big  sheep,  twelve  yards; 
deg.  south,  and  flows  N.  N.  VV.  for  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  coffee,  six  yards; 
five  hundred  miles ;  thence  turning  eas^  twenty-five  gallons  of  rum,  twelve  yards; 
and  constituting,  according  to  the  maps,  a  laying  hen,  four  ounces  of  wax;  a 
(but  the  maps  are  wrong,)  the  boundary  chicken,  two  ounces;  twenty-five  pounds 
lino  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  for  about  of  rice  in  the  husk,  a  half  pound  of  wax; 
eight  hundred  miles  by  its  windings. —  twenty-five  pounds  of  corn,  two  ounces; 
Crossing  in  Peru  the  head-waters  of  the  twenty-five  pounds  beans,  four  ounces;  a 
main  st renin,  Lieut  Herndon  reached  basket  of  yucas,  weighing  from  fifty  to 
the  bauks  of  the  Huallaga,  a  noble  tri-  sixty  pounds,  two  ounces ;  twenty-five 
butary,  and  embarked  upon  it  at  Tinga-  pounds  seed  cotton,  eight  ounces ;  » 
Maria.  He  descended  it  to  its  junction  bunch  of  plantains,  weighing  from  forty 
with  the  main  stream,  and  thence  to  the  to  fifty  pounds,  three  needles.  Storax, 
mouth  of  the  latter  by  a  nver  naviga-  cinnamon,  milk  of  trees,  gums,  and  other 
tion  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  fire  products  of  the  forests  have  no  fixed  va- 
hundred  miles.  lue ;  but  they  may  be  had  in  quantity  from 

At  Tarapoto  he  fell  in  with  a  clever  the  Indians  at  merely  nominal  prices. 
New-Enghuufblacksmith,  who  had  been  The  land  transportation  from  Tan- 
in  that  country  for  many  years,  and  from  poto  to  Moyabamba,  with  its  population 
u  hose,  valuable  notes  concerning  the  of  15,000,  is  done  on  the  backs  of  In- 
oominercial  resources  of  the  places  vi-  dians.  Seventv-five  pounds  make  a  load, 
sited  by  hinu  we  derive  the  following:  and  the  freight  is  six  yards  of  cotton. 
TunipoUv  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  valued  at  three  yards  of  our  common 
the  lluallaga.  six  leagues  above  Cha-  »' ti'neiwy  bit'*  stuff, 
aula,  the  head  of  uninterrupted  naviga-       The  pay  of  a  common  labourer  is  four 
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ounces  of  wax  a  day  and  found,  "  with  head  of  uninterrupted  navigation  on  thai 
chicha  at  discretion."  river. 

This  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  It  is  to  this  place  that  Brazil,  by  trea- 
province  of  Mainas,  on  account  of  its  ty  with  Peru,  has  just  contracted  for  a 
proximity  to  navigable  waters,  and  its  line  of  steamers,  under  the  Brazilian 
connection  with  such  a  large  extent  of  flag,  from  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
territory  that  is  not  liable  to  overflow.       Amazon.    This,  line  is  to  have  a  monop- 

From  Tarapoto  to  Chasuta  you  pass  oly  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
the  villages  of Juan  Guerra  and  Shapaya.  Amazon  for  thirty  years,  with  a  bonus 
Chasuta  is  at  the  head  of  uninterrupted  of  100,000  per  annum  for  the  first  fif- 
navigation  on  the  Huallaga.  Lieutenant  teen. 

Herndon,  coming  down  at  low  water,  It  therefore  becomes  a  place  of  im- 
met  between  this  place  and  the  mouth  portance ;  and,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
of  the  Amazon  with  nowhere  less  than  to  allude  to  it  again  in  connection  with 
five  feet  of  water.  The  high-water  this  steamboat  line,  under  the  Brazilian 
mark  is  forty  feet  above  the  stage  in  flag,  we  will  here  take  no  more  notice 
which  the  river  was  when  he  was  there,   of  it. 

From  Chasuta  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ama-  Nauta  is  also  only  half  a  league  above 
zon  the  distance  by  water  is  upwards  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ucayali,  another  tri- 
3.000  miles  •  and  for  half  the  year  the  butary  of  the  Amazon,  and  larger  than 
Pennsylvania,  seventy-four,  would  find  the  Huallaga — population  810. 
water  enough  to  reach  that  village  from  Here  one  yard  of  English  or  Ameri- 
the  sea.  can  cotton  is'  worth  two  and  two-thirds 

Population  of  Chasuta  1,031  ;  distance  yards  oi  the  cotton  cloth  of  the  country; 
to  Tarapoto  by  land  six  leagues ;  cost  of  and  thirty-four  pounds  of  sarsaparilla  are 
transportation,  one  pound  of  wax  the  In-  given  for  eight  yards  of  the  latter;  a 
dian  load,  one  pound  of  wax  being  full-grown  hen  is  worth  six  needles;  a 
equivalent  to  four  yards  of  cotton. —  chicken  three ;  and  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
Cows,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs  thrive  of  yucas  six.  A  Portuguese  merchant 
well.     Productions  those  of  Tarapoto.        has  established  a  house  here. 

Yunimaguas,  twenty-four  leagues  be-       Amaguas,  seven  miles  below  Nauta. 
low  Chasuta;   population  319;  country   is  an  important  point,  (though  at  present 
fertile.     A  good  road  can  be  cut  from  it  has  but  240  inhabitants.)  on  account  of 
this  place  almost  in  a  straight  line  to   its  great  extent  of  fertile  lands. 
M oyabamba,  distance  thirty  leagues.  Passing  Amaguas  with  its  240  inhab- 

Santa  Cruz  is  thirty-five  leagues  below  itants,  Iquitos  with  its  127,  and  Arau 
Chasuta.  Here  white  wax  is  worth  one  with  its  80,  we  arrive,  twenty-seven 
and  a  third  yards  cotton,  and  rive  pounds  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ucayali, 
wax  are  sold  for  one  white-handled  knife,  which  comes  from  the  south,  at  the 
Population  300.  mouth  of  the  Hio  Napo,  a  tributary  from 

fcharaicuros,  thirty-nine  leagues  be-  Ecuador.  There  is  here  a  settlement 
low  Chasuta,  with  a,  population  of  331.  consisting  of  one  family  of  Mitos  Indi- 
Valuable  resins  and  gums  abound  in  the  ans  and  one  fugitive  slave  from  Brazil- 
woods, total  thirty-one. 

Laguna,  forty-four  leagues  below  Cha-  This  river  is  two  hundred  yards 
suta,  and  four  above  the  mouth  of  the  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for 
Huallaga,  has  a  population  of  742,  and  three  hundred  miles.  It  is  rich  in  gold ; 
a  fertile  soil.  its  banks  are  inhabited  by  hostile  tribes 

Urarinas,  on  the  Amazon,  five  leagues  of  Indians,  and  covered  with  sarsaparil- 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Huallaga — po-  la  and  other  valuable  products  of  the 

2 ulation  forty-three.  This  is  an  impor-  forests.  These  Indians  make  the  finest 
mt  place  on  account  of  the  immense  and  most  beautiful  hammocks  that  are 
quantities  in  its  vicinity  of  the,  tree  found  in  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento; 
which  produces  the  gum-copal.  price  of  a  hammock  two  yards  of  cot- 

Passing  by  the  villages  of  Paranari  ton.  The  trade  in  poisons  makes  this  an 
and  San  Regis,  we  come  to  Nauta,  the  important  place. 

capital  of  the  district.  It  is  situated  on  Pebas  is  thirteen  leagues  'below  the 
the  right  bank  of  the  Amazon,  forty-  mouth  of  the  Napo ;  has  a  population  of 
six  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  387,  and  a  fine  country  round  about.— 
Huallaga,  and  ninety-four   below   the  Its  productions  are  white  and  black  wax, 
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•arsaparilla,  vanilla,  poisons,  storax,  Liverpool  it  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  the 
"chambira,"  hammocks,  pitch,  copal,  Ucayali,  where  it  is  sent  up  by  boat, 
incense,  India  rubber,  milk  of  the  cow-  which  occupies  three  hundred  working 
tree,  and  many  curiosities,  which  the  hours  in  going  up  three  hundred  miles  to 
Indians,  who,  though  wild  and  savage,  Sarayacu  and  the  sarsaparilla  country, 
are  friendly  to  the  white  man,  usually  Here  this  piece  of  four  yards  is  exchang- 
bring  in  exchange  for  beads,  trinkets,  &c,  ed  in  barter,  according  to  Hacket  the 
White  wax  is  worth  two  yards  of  cot-  New-England  mechanic,  from  whom  we 
ton;  black,  one  and  a  half;  thirty-four  have  been  quoting,  for  one  hundred 
pounds  sarsaparilla,  twenty-four  yards;  pounds  of  that  drug.  A  shipment  of  Jhe 
nammock,  two  yards ;  a  little  pot  of  return  cargo  is  then  made  in  the  rude 
poison,  four  yards;  one  pound  vanilla,  river  raft  of  the  country,  and  this  one 
eight  yards.  hundred  pounds  of  sarsaparilla,  bought 

Thence  to  Loreto,  the  frontier  town  of  with  four  yards  of  "  fP -penny-bit r  cotton, 
Peru,  we  have  five  small  villages.  Lo-  when  it  reaches  the  Amazon,  is  worth 
reto  is  160  leagues  below  the  head  of  $9  in  Nauta,  $10.50  in  Tabatinga.  $25 
uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  Hualla-  at  Para,  and  $50  at  New-York  or  Liver- 
.  ga:  population,  122.  In  this  village  pool.  The  voyage  has  been  a  long  and 
you  find  a  preparation  from  the  wild  a  tedious  and  a  roundabout  one,  but  the 
yuca,  which  is  very  palatable,  whole-  profits  are  enormous, 
some,  and  nutriciou*.  It  is  a  good  sub-  Now,  if  Peru  and  Brazil,  instead  of 
ititute  for  bread.  forcing    commerce  with    their    interior 

Sarayacu,  situated  on  the  right  bank  provinces  to  go  around  li  Robin  Hood's 
of  the  Ucayali,  300  miles  above  its  Darn"  to  get  there,  would  open  ports  of 
junction  with  the  Amazon,  has  a  popu-  entry  to  all  nations  and  permit  them 
lation  of  1,270.  to  use  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  the 

This  is  an  important  point  in  the  midst  citizens  and  subjects  of  Peru  and  Brazil, 
of  a  fertile  region.  Eight  or  ten  miles  instead  of  getting  four  yards  of  cotton 
above  this  town  the  Ucayali  receives  the  for  their  one  hundred  pounds  of  sarsapa- 
Ahuaytia,  which  takes  its  rise  almost  on  rilla,  would  get  three  or  four  hundred 
the  banks  of  the  Huallaga.  A  few  miles  yards  for  it. 

up  this  tributary  bring  you  to  a  great  It  would  be  difficult  to  quote  any  ex- 
earsaparilja  country.  This  drug  costs  ample  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
here  eight  yards  of  the  cotton  cloth  of  advantages  to  Peru  of  that  u  policy  of 
the  country  the  one  hundred  pounds ;  commerce"  which  calls  for  the  establish- 
which  one  hundred  pounds  are  worth  ments  of  ports  of  entry  at  the  head  of 
$25  in  Para,  and  from  $40  to  $60  in  Eu-  navigation  on  the  Maranon,  as  the  maia 
rope,  according  to  the  markets.  These  trunk  of  the  Amazon  is  here  called:  at 
eight  yards  of  cotton  for  the  one  hun-  Chasuta,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
dred  pounds  of  sarsaparilla,  according  Huallaga ;  at  the  head  "of  navigation  oa 
to  the  statement  of  this  clever  black-  the  Ucayali ;  and  at  Nautau,  which  is  at 
smith,  are  worth  four  yards  only  of  our  the  junction  of  this  last  with  the  Ama* 
coarse  cotton.  zon. 

Let  us,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  illus-  So  Ecuador  might  establish  ports  of 
tration,  trace  this  trade  through  its  en-  entry  on  her  side  of  the  Amazon,  at 
tire  course.  Borja,  if  the  navigation  be  uninterrupt- 

The  American  or  English  peddler  to  the  ed  that  far,  and  if  Borja  belong  to  her: 
Amazon — for  trader  he  is  not — buys  in  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  at  each 
New- York  or  Liverpool,  as  the  case  may  one  of  her  Amazonian  tributaries,  as  the 
be,  four  yards  of  cotton,  for  which  he  Pastaza,  the  Napo,  the  Putomayo.  and 
pays  twenty-five  cents.  He  ships  it  the  Japura ;  though  the  head  of  naviga- 
thence  around  Cape  Horn  to  Call  ao. —  tion  of  the  last  is  perhaps  in  New  Granada 
Here  it  pays  duty  at  the  Peruvian  cus-  Now,  if  one  of  these  republics  should 
tom-house,  and  is  sent  thence  to  Lima  by  declare  such  places  free  ports  to  all  th« 
mule.  By^this  time,  what  with  freight,  world,  or  ports  of  entry  to  the  commerce 
transportation,  and  commissions,  it  lias  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  her,  surelj 
cost  the  purchaser  fifty  cents.  It  is  then  Brazil  would  not  in  this  enlightened  day 
packed  on  mules,  carried  across  the  if  an  American  or  an  Englishman  shook 
Andes,  and  in  about  twelve  months  from  wish  to  wear  his  own  flag  and  go  up  in 
the  time  of  its  leaving  New- York  or  his  own  bottom  under  it  on  a  trading  voy 
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age  to  those  ports — surely,  we  say.  Brazil  "Though  the  river  was  not  at  its  full, 

would  not  at  this  day  attempt  to  play  the  it  reminded  me  of  our  Mississippi  at  its 

part  of  Japan,  and  hinder  those  vessels  topmost  floods.     The  waters  are  quite  as 

from  passing  by  her  doors  to  other  parts  muddy  and  quite  as  turbid,  but  the  Ama- 

of  the  world.  zon  lacked  the  charm  and  the  fascina- 

The  Pastaza,  we  are  informed  on  the  tion  which  the  plantation  upon  the  bank, 

authority  of  our  old  friend,  Gen.  Yillamil,  the  city  upon  the  bluff,  and  the  steam- 

the   Secretary  of  State  of  Ecuador,  is  boat  upon  the  water,  lend  to  its  fellow  of 

navigable  nearly  up  to  Quito ;  and,  it  is  the  north ;  nevertheless,  I  felt  pleasure 

well  known  that  the  sands  of  most  of  at  its  sight.  I  had  already  traveled  seven 

those  streams  are  auriferous.  hundred  miles  by  water,  and  fancied  that 

Tabantinga  is  the  frontier  post  of  Bra-  this  powerful  stream  would  soon  carry  me 

zil  on  the  Amazon.    Thence  ascending,  to  the  ocean.    But  the  water  travel  was 

we  have  an  uninterrupted  navigation  comparatively  just  begun;  many  a  weary 

along  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amazon,  month  was  to  elapse  ere  I  should  again 

which  here  courses  through  the  northern  look  upon  the  familiar  face  of  the  sea,  and 

parts  of  Peru,  and  not  far  from  the  south-  many  a  time,  when  worn  and  wearied 

ern  boundary  of  Ecuador,  for  the  distance  with  the  canoe  life,  did  I  exclaim,  '  This 

of  500  or  600  miles.    Thus  a  steamboat  river  seems  interminable.7 

may  reach  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  "Its  capacities  for  trade  and  commerce 

Lieut.  Herndon  entered  the  Amazon  are  inconceivably  great.     Its  industrial 

four  hundred  asd  sixty  miles  above  the  future  is  the  most  dazzling;  and  to  the 

Brazilian  boundary,   and  he  thus   de-  touch  of  steam,  settlement,  and  cultiva- 

scribes  the  river  there  :  tion,  this  rolling  stream  and  its  magnifi- 

"  The  Amazon,  where  it  receives  the  cent  water-shed  would  start  up  into  a 

Huallaga,  is  five  hundred  yards  broad,  display  of  industrial  results  that  would 

The  march  of  this  great  river  in  its  silent  maKe  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  one  of 

grandeur  was  sublime;  but,  in  the  un-  the  most  enchanting  regions  on  the  face 

tamed  might  of  its  turbid  waters,  as  they  of  the  earth." 

cut  away  its  banks,  tore  down  the  gi-  "  From  its  mountains  you  may  dig  sil- 

gantic  denizens  of  the  forests  and  built  ver.  iron,  coal,  copper,  quicksilver,  zinc, 

up    islands,    it    was    awful.     It    rolled  and  tin  ;  from  the  sands  of  its  tributaries 

through  the  wilderness  with  a  stately  you  may  wash  gold,  diamonds,  and  pre- 

and  solemn  air:  its  waters  looked  angry,  cious  stones;  from  its  forests  you  may 

sullen,  and   relentless,  and   the   whole  gather  drugs  of  virtues  the  most  rare, 

scene,  as  the  noise  of  the  falling  trees  spices  of  aroma  the  most  exquisite,  gums 

came  booming  at  distant  intervals  across  and  resins  of  the  most  useful  properties, 

the  forest,  awoke  emotions  of  awe  and  dyes  of  hues  the  most  brilliant,  with 

dread,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  funeral  cabinet  and  building  woods  of  the  finest 

solemnities,  the  minute-gun,  the  howl  of  polish  and  most  enduring  texture.     Its 

the  wind,  and  the  angry  tossings  of  the  climate  is  an  everlasting  summer,  and 

waves,  when  all  hands  are  called  'to  its  harvest  perennial.0 
bury  the  dead7  in  a  troubled  sea. 


ART.  IV.-OONNEOTION  OF  THE  ATLANTIO  WITH  THE 
QULF-INTERE3T8    OF  ALABAMA. 

MONTGOMERY  AND  PEN8AC0LA  RAIL-ROAD.  r 

Few  subjects  are  more  interesting  than  the  richest  soil,  the  best  harbors,  and  the 

to   trace  the  developments'  of  different  most  valuable  agricultural  productions, 

sections  of  the  country  when  connected  not  only  of  the  Union,  but  of  the  whole 

by  means  of  rail-roads,   and  the  other  world.     It  has  been    aptly  said    that 

various  systems  of  internal  communica-  "  Cotton  is  King,"  since  every  thing  of 

lions.     The  commercial  independence  commercial  importance  depends  upon  it 

of  the  South  has  become  no  longer  prob-  in  the  way  oi  exchange.    The  cotton 

iematical.    We  possess  the  finest  rivers,  planter  has,  until  very  recently,  conti 
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nued  blind  to  his  own  interests,  by  de-   Atlantic  with  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  at 
pending  upon  expensive,  uncertain,  and  the  Bay  of  Pensacola. 
circuitous  routes  in  the  transportation  of       4th. — The  superiority  of  the  harbor  of 
his  productions  to  either  domestic  or  Pensacola  over  all  others  on  the  Gulf 
foreign  markets.     "  Direct  trade?7  is  the   of  Mexico ;  and  its  national  defenses, 
natural  channel  of  communication  be-       5th. — The  probable  expense  of  con- 
tween  nations,  and  no  fact  is  of  more   st ruction,   connected   with    steamboats 
importance  for    the  cotton  planter    to  to  New-Orleans,  and  the    income  de- 
understand  than  this  simple  axiom. —  rived. 

The  intervention  of  third  parties,  the  There  is  no  interior  town  that  we 
rates  of  commission,  insurance,  lighter-  know  of  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  a 
age.  steamboat  transportation,  wharf-  more  enviable  position  than  Mont  go- 
age, drayage,  and  various  other  expenses  mery — possessing  a  large,  thriving  and 
levied  upon  a  bale  of  cotton  before  it  energetic  population — free  from  debt, 
can  be  shipped  in  a  safe  vessel  to  a  and  having  a  vast  extent  of  rich  agri- 
foreign  market,  has  rendered  the  ports  cultural  country  dependent  upon  her 
of  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  a  dread  to  trade,  by  means  of  rail  and  plank  roads 
the  majority  of  planters  of  Alabama  and  that  are  being  built,  and  all  converging 
Mississippi.  towards  her  as  a  common  centre.    It  if 

To  promote  the  mercantile  and  agri-  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  city  of 
cultural  prosperity  of  central  Alabama,  Pensacola  should  feel  desirous  to  con- 
a  most  important  rail-road  was  under-  nect  and  afford  Montgomery  that  which 
taken,  a  few  years  since,  to  connect  she  most  requires,  to  wit.,  a  safe  and 
Montgomery  with  the  city  of  Pensacola.  magnificent  harbor,  to  increase  her  conv 
The  causes  that  led  to  a  suspension  of  mercial  and  internal  prosperity.  In- 
this  road  are  too  well  known  to  the  citi-  crease  the  facilities  of  trade,  and  yon 
zens  of  these  cities,  to  render  any  expla-  promote  the  opportunities  for  wealth, 
nation  at  this  time  necessary ;  suffice  it  and  the  consequent  influx  of  population, 
to  say.  it  was  simply  owing  to  the  mo-  It  has  become  an  established  fact  that 
netary  revulsion  of  1836  and  1838,  that  rail-roads  increase  the  mercantile  pros- 
paralyzed  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  perity  of  interior  towns,  and  enables 
count ry;  and  which  rendered  abortive  merchants  to  establish  wholesale  stores 
the  various  attempts  undertaken  at  that  at  central  points,  thereby  affording  faci- 
time,  to  open  the  avenues  of  trade  with  lities  for  the  capital  of  the  surrounding 
interior  sections  of  the  country.  country  to  be  spent  in  its  own  vicinity, 

The  Montgomery  and  Pensacola  rail-  rather  than  seek  a  more  remote  market 
road  has  now  assumed  an  importance  at  the  hazard  of  a  tedious  and  expen- 
its  most  sanguine  and  earliest  advocates  sive  journey,  which  is  a  serious  conn- 
in  no  way  anticipated.  It  will  be  the  deration  with  merchants,  mechanics, 
object  of  this  communication  to  point  and  planters  of  small  means.  The  his- 
out,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  most  pro-  tory  of  all  the  towns  along  the  Albany 
minent  inducements  that  are  now  pre-  and  Buffalo  Rail-road — Schenectady, 
sented  to  the  citizens  of  Montgomery  Utica,  Rome,  Syracuse  and  Rochester, 
and  Pensacola,  in  favour  of  an  imme-  that  now  contain  populations  averaging 
diate  construction  of  this  road.  10  or  20.000  inhabitants,  are  all  corrobo- 

lst. — The  certain,  cheap,  and  expe-  rative  ot  this  fact.  Look,  also,  at  Chi- 
ditious  facilities  of  communicating  with  cago,  built,  upon  the  low  slash  prairie  of 
a  commercial  harbor  of  the  first  class ;  northeastern  Illinois ;  |ten  years  ago  she 
and  the  consequent  concentration  of  could  not  number  5000  inhabitants ;  she 
mercantile  and  agricultural  trade  at  now  boasts  of  40,000,  with  2000  miles  of 
Montgomery  from  the  surrounding  coun-  rail-road  converging  upon  her.  Such  is 
ties.  the  result  of  well-directed  individual  en- 

2nd. — The  saving  of  time,  in  favor  of  terprise,  that  could  be  illustrated  by  a 
this  road,  over  all  others,  in  connecting   hundred  different  examples, 
the  northern  cities  with  New-Orleans,       It  is  well  known  that  the  business  of 
Texas,  Chagres,  the  Tehuantepec  route,    Montgomery  is  perplexed,  and  brought 
on  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  to  a  pause  several  months  in  the  course 

3rd- — The  advantages  this  road  pos-  of  the  year,  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
sesses  over  the  Savannah  and  Brunswick  Alabama  River ;  and  this  frequently  oc- 
routes  now  in  progress,  to  connect  the  ours  in  the  most  busy  periods,  when  the 
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travelling  community  is  most  anxious  phia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Norfolk, 
either  to  gro,  or  return  from  the  northern  Charleston  and  Savannah,  with  New 
cities.  This  annoyance  compels  thou-  Orleans,  Texas,  Chagres,  the  Tehu ante- 
sands  to  take  the  more  tedious  route  of  pec  route,  on  to  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
the  Mississippi  River,  who  would  other-  cisco,  is  easily  demonstrated  by  an 
wise  select  the  more  agreeable  and  examination  of  the  maps,  together  with 
expeditious  way  through  Montgomery,  the  numerous  enterprises  nearly  com- 
thence  on  to  Wilmington,  Charleston,  pleted  to  shorten  the  distance  between 
or  Savannah.  The  stockholders  of  the  these  important  commercial  points. 
Montgomery  andfWest  Point  Rail-road  Now,  it  is  important  for  us  to  examine 
are  losing  millions  from  this  cause ;  and  the  merits  of  the  Pensacola  and  Mont- 
I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  loss  but  by  gomery  road;  and  to  sustain  by  facts 
lending  their  aid  and  influence  towards  the  priority  it  possesses  over  all  other 
the  construction  of  the  Pensacola  and  routes.  The  roads  through  Georgia  and 
Montgomery  Rail-road.  It  is  hardly  pos-  South  Carolina  are  rapidly  approaching 
sible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  data  as  to  their  completion,  and  in  a  few  months 
the  number  of  passengers  that  would  a  direct  communication  will  be  had  by 
pass  over  the  route,  in  the  event  of  its  rail-road,  from  the  city  of  Montgomery 
connection  with  the  Alabama,  Georgia  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  thence 
and  South  Carolina  Rail-roads  at  Mont-  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
gomery.  Especially,  after  the  Chagres  New- York,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  com- 
and  Tehuantepec  Kail-roads  are  com-  mercial  city  upon  the  Atlantic  coast, 
pleted,  and  connections  established  by  Montgomery,  tnen,  is  distinctly  the  ter- 
them  with  some  point  on  the  gulf  coast,  minating  point  of  all  the  roads  converg- 
being  the  terminus  of  the  long  chain  of  ing  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Gulf 
roads  leading  to  the  northern  cities.  It  of  Mexico.  Is  it  compatible  with  sound 
may  be  safely  relied  upon,  however,  judgment,  or,  the  progress  of  the  times, 
that  200  is  a  small  daily  average  of  pas-  that  the  property-holders  of  Montgomery 
sengers,  since  100  is  the  present  number  should  continue  apathetic  to  their  own 
passing  through  Montgomery,  notwith-  permanent  prosperity,  and  allow  other 
standing  all  obstacles  by  the  rive^r,  and  cities  to  circumscribe  and  secure  the 
rail-roads  not  yet  completed.  elements  of  wealth,  now  within  the  con- 
The  cotton  trade  is  well  worthy  the  trol  of  her  own  citizens,  by  extending 
consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Mont-  a  rail-road  to  the  Bay  of  Pensacola ;  and 
gomery,  and  a  strict  inquiry  should  be  thus  possessing  the  most  magnificent 
made  as  to  the  probable  mcrease  of  this  harbor  to  be  found  either  upon  the  At- 
important  branch  of  business  in  the  lantic  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 
event  of  this  road  being  constructed.  The  saving  of  time  in  making  a  jour- 
Whether  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun-  ney  from  New- York  to  New-Orleans,  is 
tered  upon  the  river — heavy  steamboat  superior  to  any  other  route  proposed,  or 
freight,  insurance,  and  the  various  ex-  yet  undertaken.  It  can  be  made  in  the 
penses  incidental,  at  Mobile — to  wit,  short  space  of  "  Four  Days,"  a  rapidity 
commjgsions,  drayage,  wharfage,  light-  greater  than  is  even  pretended  to  be 
erage,  are  not  sufficient  to  draw  ofF  a  claimed  by  the  numerous  improvements 
vast  amount  of  the  cotton  from  the  river,  now  in  contemplation  to  connect  the 
to  be  repacked  at  Montgomery,  and  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the 
thence  forwarded  to  Pensacola,  as  op-  North  and  South.  This  time  is  calcu- 
portunities  present  for  shipment ;  thereby  lated  as  follows ;  a  good  steamer  can 
saving  all  those  minor  expenses  which,  make  the  trip  from  New-Orleans  to  Pen- 
taken  together,  detract  so  much  from  a  sacola  in  16  hours,  distance  200  miles; 
bale  of  cotton  in  the  Mobile  market,  thence  by  rail-roaa  to  Montgomery,  160 
It  is  not  false  prediction  to  say  that  cot-  miles  in  8  hours : — 

ton  presses  will  line  the  river  front  of                           m,                 .   _ 
*m     \                         i         ii                          a  New-Orleans  to  Montgomery,  Ti«  Pen- 
Montgomery,  in  less  than  a  year  after         gacoi* ....     U  hour*. 

the  construction  of  this  road,  and  thus  Montgomery  to  wuiniDg ton,  ti«  s.  c«- 

open  a  new  avenue  for  employment  and  ^^/^  Wa.hingu>n;  R.  r.\ '. W      w  " 

Wealth  to  her  enterprising  citizens.  Washington  to  New-York,  R.  R 12  •• 

Secondly. — The  saving  of  time  in  favor  -- 

ofthis  road,  over  all  others,  in  connecting      Equi.4d.ys MQ00ra. 

the  northern  cities,  New-York,  Philadel-      The  most  gigantic  efforts  are  making 
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by  the  capitalists  of  the  country  to  es-  sacola  route  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
tablish  an  expeditious  and  economical  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 
route  to  San  Francisco.  The  western  The  citizens  of  Savannah  deserve  the 
members  of  Congress  are  urging  the  pro-  greatest  praise  for  their  comprehensive- 
priety  of  connecting  the  city  of  St.  Louis  ness  and  perseverance  in  endeavoring 
with  the  Pacific  coast,  and  demanding  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  city- 
aid  from  Government  to  promote  the  by  connecting  with  every  point  calca 
enterprise.  Missouri  has  already  com-  lated  to  increase  her  wealth  and  impor 
menced,  and  has  now  under  contract,  tance.  Their  efforts  are  not  to  be  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  rail-road,  looked  by  the  good  people  of  Montgom 
extending  westward  from  St.  Louis,  de-  ery,  lest  they  may  suddenly  rind  them 
signed  to  connect  with  the  Bay  of  San  selves  circumscribed  by  the  state  o 
Francisco.  But  an  undertaking  of  such  Georgia,  and  deprived  of  a  convenien 
magnitude  is  well  calculated  to  intimi-  and  safe  harbor  their  own  neglect  ha 
date  the  most  courageous,  and  we  may  failed  to  secure. 

confidently  expect  youth  to  decay  into  The  Savannah   and   Pensacola  rail 

extreme  old  age,  before  a  rail-road,  2300  road  will  be  nearly  four  hundred  mile 

miles  in  length,  will  be  made  over  an  in  length,  and  will  cost  upwards  of  foil 

uninhabited   country,    to   connect   the  million  dollars ;  great  as  this  sum  maj 

Mississippi  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  be,  it  will  certainly  be   raised,  and  th( 

antagonistical  interests  that  Montgomery  road  built,  if  Montgomery  fails  in  dutj 

has  to  contend  against  are  nearer  home,  towards  herself. 

almost  upon  her  own  threshold.    The  In    the    event  of    Montgomery  ant 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  via  Selma,  Pensacola  being  connected,  it  is  a  mat 

is  progressing  with  an  energy  that  gua-  ter  of  doubt  whether  the  other  road  \ril 

rantees  a  completion  at  an  early  period,  be  constructed,  since  everything  willtx 

and  when  connected  with  the  Central  accomplished  in  favor  of  Savannah,  ii 

Illinois  road  at  Cairo,  will  be  a  continu-  the   connection  of  the  Central  Georgia 

ous,   though    "cncuitouf'   route   to  the  road  with  the  Alabama  roads  leading U. 

eastern  cities.  Montgomery,  and  this  idea  holds  gooc 

The  following  table  of  time  and  dis-  in  respect  to  Charleston, 

tance  exemplifies  the  advantages  of  the  The  citizens  of  Pensacola  are  am 

Pensacola  and  Montgomery  route  to  the  ious  to  join  with  Montgomery ;  the  mis 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  city  of  fortune  is,  they  have  not  much  capita 

New-York.     It  has  been  prepared  with  to  invest,  and  must,  therefore,  depend 

care,  and  has  been  partly  taken  from  a  upon   her  richer  neighbor  to  push  th« 

Saper  recently  read  before  the  Georgia  work  successfully  to  completion.     AL 

listorical  Society.     Inquiries  made  by  that  Pensacola  can  do,  however,  will  \x 

myself  from  experienced  naval  officers,  done  to  the  full  extent  of  her  means 

pronounce    the    sailing    distance   and  It  would  be  well  if  a   Convention  wa 

time  correct.  called  at  Montgomery,  and  some  plat 

«.      v   .  .   „          .  .    _  n  ,  nM  determined  upou  to  undertake  the  worl 

N ew- York  to  Pensacola  by  R.  R.  1,000  mis..  72  hrs  .                     i  *         •       *      „«                     * 

Pensacola  to  Tehuamepec 900  «*     72   "'  at  once,  ana  terminate  the  gipal  strug 

Crossing  the  isthmus  130   "     «   «  gle  of  sixteen  years  to  connect  the  At 

Isthmus  to  San  Francisco J^    «  _192    «  fantic  with   the  Gulf  of   Mexico.     Tht 

Equals  M  days,  8  hours 342  hn.  lflSt  Florida  legislature  granted  a  libera 

charter  to  this  road,  and  appointed  th< 

This   calculation   is    a    reality,   and  following  gentlemen  as  commissioners 

sanctioned  by  the  proposition  recently  to  open  books  and  receive  subscripts 

made  by  Col.  Sloo.  to  carry  the  United  for  stock : 

States    Mail    from  New-York  to  San  Walker  Anderson,  W.  H.  Chase,  B 

Francisco   in    fourteen    days,  provided  D.  Wright,  O.  M.  Avery,  of  Pensacola 

Congress  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Florida. 

contract  made  by  him  with  the  Mexi-  M.  Bonclevare,  John  G.   McLane.  J 

can  authorities.     The  Senate  are  now  G.  Robinson,    A.   J.Robinson,    W    T 

debating   whether    the  Garey,  or  the  Sterns,  C.   Snowden,   W.    Ashlev   As 

Moo  grant  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  Johnson,  T.  A.  Mclvar.  A.  Russell  anc 

our  government.  A.  Fowler,  Conecuh  county,  Alabama, 

Thirdly.— "The  advantages  this  road  E.  I.  Picking,  L.  A.  Bowline;    W  J 

possesses  over  the  Savannah  and  Pen-  Sturty,  James  Dunklein,  T.  I.  Burner^ 
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H.  L.  Henderson,  H.  B.  Taylor,  B.  W.  opposite  side.    Third,  Fort  Barrancas, 

Henderson,  and  J.  P.  McMullen,  Butler  on  a  high  cliff,  half  a  mile  from  Fort 

county,  Alabama.  Pickens,  on  the  opposite  shore.    Also, 

C.  Webb,  A.  J.  Perry.  G.  Harrison,  J.  an  extensive  navy-yard,  with  floating 

C.  Swan  son,  and  John  Walker,  Loundes  dock,  basin,  and  rail-way,  now  ready 

county,  Alabama.  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  naval 

0.  Cromlin,  J.  E.  Belser,  E.  Sandford  and  merchant  vessels. 
Sayer,  John  Craigen,  J.  J.  Scribles,  B.        The  health  of  the   city  and  bay  of 

S.  Bibbs,  H.  W.  Hilliard.  E.  Barnes,  J.  Pensacola  is  proverbial,  surrounded  by 

R.  Dilliard,  R.  Wall,  ana  G.  Matthews,  open  pine  woods,  and  furnished  with  an 

Montgomery  county  and  city.  abundant    supply    of    healthy    spring 

Any  three  of  the  abovenamed  per-  water.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  in  mid- 
sons  may  open  the  books  in  such  places  summer  of  many  families  from  Mobile 
as  they  may  think  proper,  and  keep  and  New-Orleans,  who  are  attracted 
them  open  until  the  wnole  capital  stock  there  by  the  facilities  for  salt-water 
is  subscribed.  bathing,  and   the  remarkable  salubrity 

It  is  important,  however,  that  these  of  the  climate    during   the   unhealthy 

commissioners  should  be  prompt  in  the  season. 

exercise  of  their  functions,  otherwise  Fifthly,  "The  probable  expense  of 
the  charter  will  be  forfeited.  It  is  a  construction,  connected  with  steam- 
constitutional  law  of  Florida,  that  all  in-  boats  to  New-Orleans,  and  the  income 
corporated  companies  should  be  orga-  derived." 

nized,  and  the  work  commenced  within        We  have  endeavored,  briefly  as  possi- 

one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  ble,  to  trace  the  various  merits  or  this 

it  becomes  null  and  void.  improvement,  and  the  attention  it  is  en- 

The  general  government  has  conced-  titled  to  from  the  citizens  of  Montgom- 

ed  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  ery.    Another  important  feature  is  now 

domain,  in  favor  of  this  road,  and  con-  to  be  considered,  and,  in  fact,  the  one 

tinned  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  most  essential  to  the  success  or  destruc- 

Florida  delegation  to  obtain  alternate  tion  of  the  scheme.     We  allude  to  the 

sections  of  land  for  six  miles  on  each  probable  expense   and  income  of   the 

side  of  the  line,  similar  to  that  passed  road. 

in  favor  of  the  Central  Illinois  and  Mo-  The  act  of  incorporation  is  for  two 
bile  roads.  millions  of  dollars — an  amount  exceed- 
Fourthly,  "  The  superiority  of  the  ing  the  sum  necessary  for  the  accom- 
harbor  of  Pensacola  over  all  others,  on  plishment  of  the  enterprise,  according 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  national  de-  to  the  following  calculation : 
fenses." 

The  bay  of  Pensacola,  as  a  harbor,  l°o  miles  rail-road,  Montgomery  to  Pen-     woooo 

has  nothing  to  compare  with  it  from  the    Fo8uBrcSrat-cVaM  steamboats,'  to  run  daiiy    '     ' 

Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  along        between  New-Orleans  and  Pensacola.      280,000 

Central  and  South  America,  until  you  Equal,  expense fUKCUWO 

arrive  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  anchor- 
age for  the  most' extensive  commerce;  ,  ,                   '.U^0?*'    AO  ™      * .-. ~* 
aSd  Tessels  are  securely  sheltered  from  ^^SSSSSS^.1^. ".  ".V:  *  i&S 

the  severest  gales.      The  depth  of  Water     Accumulated  freight, merchandise,  &c...      300,000 

on  the  bar  at  the  main  entrance  equals    Mail  contract. loo^ooo 

twenty-four  feet,  and  has  been  station-  1,126,000 

ary  at  this  depth  from  time  imraerao-    Deduct  expenses 326,ooo 

ial.      As  you  ascend   the  bay,  you   find  Equals  net  profit  of  23*  per  ct..      800,000 
the  same  depth  of  water  until  you  pass 

the  city  of  Pensacola ;  distance  from  the  This  estimate,  we  are  confident,  will 

bar  about  twelve  miles.     The   largest  be  found  greatly  within  the  assets  of  the 

class    frigates    and    sloops-of-war  fre-  road ;  my  object  is,  however,  not  to  ex- 

quently  run  up,  and  ride  at  easy  anchor-  aggerate,  or  to  indulge  in  an  enthusiastic 

age  off  the  town.  confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  prosperity 

The   most    important  defenses  are:  of    the   road.    The   experience  of    all 

First,  Fort  McCrea,  on  the  main  land,  great  lines  of  communication  between 

as  you  enter  the  channel  to  cross  the  populous   sections  of  the  country,   has 

bar.    Second,  Fort  Pickens,  upon  the  been  found  to  exceed  in  profit,  rather 
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than  fall  below  the  original  estimate.  It  We  might  continue  the  subject,  and 
is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  invest-  grive  a  closer  analytical  detail.  Our  oh 
ment  will  be  safe,  and  will  yield  an  am-  ject  has  been  to  state  the  prominent 
pie  income  upon  the  capital,  and  will  facts,  and  leave  them  for  an  enlightenec 
bear  comparison  with  any  other  im-  and  wealthy  community  to  use  them  foi 
provement  in  the  country.  their  own  advantage. 


ART  V.-VALLEY  OF  THE   OHIO-ITS  OONQUE8T   AND  SET 

TLEMENT  BY  THE  AMERIOAN8. 

• 

The  following  extracts  from  a  work  our  English  ancestors  and  our  own  coan< 

about  to  be  published  are  kindly  sent  to  try  men.   I  mean  to  keep  this  story  quit* 

us  by  the  author.     Of  the  work  itself,  distinct  from  the  French  and  Spanisl 

the  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal  that  enterprises,  in  or  about  this  region.  The] 

popular  monthly  published  at  St.  Louis,  have  been  already  most  ably  narrate 

says: —  by  Bancroft^  in  a  manner  at  once  U 

During  Mr.   Butler's  preparation  of  gratify  the  pride   and   to   instruct  th< 

the     History   of  the   Commonwealth  of  minds  of  his  countrymen.* 

Kentucky ,  he  gleaned,  from  con  versa-  My  object  embraces  the  western  por 

tion  and  correspondence  with  the  old  tion  of  the  United  States,  if  so  transitorj 

and  leading  men  of  the  West,   many  a  name  can  still  be  applied  to  its  grea 

incidents  of  historical  importance,  and  central  region,  watereaby  the  Ohio Rirc 

also  discovered  among  the  archives  of  and  its  tributaries. 

Virginia  many  documents  pertaining  to  The  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  without  dcnW 

the  history  of  the  West,  which  could  not  comprehends  a  larger  quantity  of  fertik 

with  propriety  be  introduced  into  that  land,  a  more  extensive  and  diffused  inte 

work.     Also  the  journals  and  private  rior  navigation, together  with  a  more  sala 

papers  of  distinguished  pioneers  in  the  brious  climate,  than  any  other  portion  o 

West,  which  were  placed  in  his  hands,  the  temperate  zones  of  the  globe.  It  com 

afforded  a  rich  resource  for  an  extensive  prehends  an  area  of  200,11  If  squan 

history  of  its  settlement  by  the  Ameri-  miles,  which  is  almost    double  that  a 

cans.     His  former  work  will,  therefore,  France,  more  than  twice  that  of  Greai 

be  but  the  nucleus  around  which  the  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  nearly  as  maci 

immense  treasures  of  this  work  will  be  as  the  superficies  of  Germany.     Its  in 

gathered.  ternal  navigation  is  calculated  bv  ai 

Mr.  Butler  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  in  indefatigable  and   skilful   geographer^ 

having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  de-  at  5000  square  miles,  with  access  to  i 

riving  the  most  reliable  and  most  multi-  navigation  on  the  ^reat  northern  lake 

farious  data  for  the  work  he  has  under-  of  82,750  square  mdes.     The  resource! 

taken.    And  in  this  respect  he  may  be  of  the  finest  iron  and  lead,  of  coal  «w 

considered  as  the  man  most  pre-emi-  salt,  are  spread  over  this  section  of  tin 

nently  capable  of  giving  accurate  annals  United  States,  in  a  profusion  unequal* 

of  the  history  he  narrates.     But  he  has  in  the  world. 

a  still  stronger  claim  on  the  considera-  The  valley  extends  from  latitude  42* 

tion  of  the  public.     Mr.  Butler  is  a  man  29'  north,  to  latitude  34*  12'  north    Ii 

of  letters.     Familiar  with  the  literature  an  eastern  and  western  direction,  Uu 

of  modern  and  ancient  ages,  he  is  also  region  of  country   stretches    from  tin 

gifted  with  that  comprehensive  faculty  head  of  the  Ohio  River  to  its  mouth,  tha 

which  enables  the  philosophic  historian  is,  from  1*  to  12°  west  from  Washingta 

to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  people,  city,  or  from  78°  2'  west  from  Green 

by  indicating  with  liberal  conservatism  wich  to  89°  2'. 

thelaws  of  the  progress  of  humanity :  The  jgreat  debateable  land,  lying  ii 

lne  object  of  this  work  is  to  record  this  valley,  which  has  constituted  anob 
tne  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Ohio,  by  the  united  efforts  of  *t  *&%$  ISXSZ!"  **  **?£?* 
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ject  of  the  fiercest  contention  between  each  moving  on  his  own  footing,  and 
the  white  and  the  red  races,  may  well  by  his  own  suggestions,  or,  in  the  popu- 
be  confined  to  the  country  lying  between  lar  idiom,  "  on  his  own  hook." 
the  mouth  and  the  head  of  the  Ohio  and  The  progress  of  the  American  Repub- 
its  tributaries.  Sometimes  its  history  will  lie,  in  no  one  of  its  great  sections,  can 
lead  the  reader  to  the  great  northern  well  be  said  to  have  been  a  mere  con- 
lakes,  and  again  to  the  Cumberland  auest,  a  military  achievement  only ;  al- 
Mountains  *  but  the  actions  which  form  though  its  history  is  very  far  from  des- 
the  general  tenor  of  the  story  were  per-  titute  of  heroic  renown.  Still,  it  has 
formed  in  the  country  bordering  on  its  not  been  entirely  fanned  into  being  by 
great  central  stream  of  the  valley,  so  "  conquest's  crimson  wing.''  It  has 
expressively  named  by  the  French  dis-  mainly  originated  in  more  moral  efforts. 
coverers,  La  Belle  Riviere.  It  is  the  first-born  of  freedom  and  com- 

The  settlement  by  the  English  and  merce  in  America, 

their  descendants  in  this  most  beautiful  The  early  annals  of  the  United  States 

and  favored  section  of  the  United  States,  neither  boast  of,  nor  are  stained  with  the 

presents,  among  other  aspects,  one  great  cruel  and  bloody  footsteps  of  a  Cortez, 

and  striking  one,  which  has  fastened  it-  or  a  Pizarro.    They  present  heroes  of 

self  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  with  another  and  higher  order — soldiers  of 

great  tenacity.    It  is  that   this  great  advancing  civilization — pioneers  of  li- 

social  work  has  been  mainly  a  sponta-  berty^ana  a  great  social  reform.    The 

neous,  individual  effort,  without  the  aid,  moral  grandeur  of  this  movement  throws 

and  scarcely  with  the  countenance  of  the  blood-stained  triumphs  of  mere  mili- 

ffovernment— often,  indeed,  against  its  tary  conquest^  for  conquest's  sake,  far 

threatening  orders.    The  subjugation  of  into  the  shade.    It  behooves  Americans 

the  western  country,  as  it  has  b5en  lim-  to  elevate  their  conceptions  to  the  in- 

ited,  has  been  effected  by  a  great  co-  trinsic  dignity  of  their  country's  efforts, 

temporaneous  movement  of  society,  at  to  extend  the  civilization  of  the  world 

various  detached  points,  in  distant  and  and  to  spread  over  it  the  blessings  or 

separate  parties,  not   knowing,    much  liberty,  religion  and  law. 

more  not  uniting,  each  other's  efforts.  Let  our  countrymen  cease  to  worship 

It  has  been  an  Exodus  without  a  Moses:  the  Moloch  of  mere  military  devasta- 

and  yet  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  ana  tion  and  death ;  and  may  they  realize 

the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  did  not  cease  the  great  debt  which  civilized  life  owes 

to  direct  the  footsteps  of  our  pioneer  pil-  to  the  American  pioneer ! 

grims.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  pur- 

The  story  is  full  of  noble  heroic  enter-  sue  this  tram  of  though^  and  rapidly  to 

prise,  not  always  military,  nor  chiefly  portray  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  of 

so ;  it  is  chequered  with  many  mournful  Western  America  (and  they  were  not 

and  tragic  events ;  yet  the  self-denial,  always  military  ones)  to  reduce  the  fair 

the  fortitude  and  bravery,  the  wisdom  and  fertile  region  watered  by  the  Ohio 

and  enterprise,  displayed  in  their*  his-  and  its  tributaries,  to  the  dominion  of 

tory,  may  well  be  studied  by  the  de-  civilized  life — to  convert  the  region  in 

scendants  of  the  pioneers,   and  those  question  from  the  rule  of  savage  Darba- 

who  are  now  rioting  in  the  rich  fruits  of  rity  to  that  of  enlightenment  and  huma- 

these  noble  and  manly  virtues.    Their  nity.  of  religion  and  freedom, 

history  will  ever  form  a  record  of  daring  The  scene  shall  be  laid  (as  I  have 

and  gallant  exertions,  over  which  ad-  already  intimated)  on  the  waters  of  the 

mirers  of  such  actions  will  rejoice,  and  Ohio  river;  and  tne  time  shall  extend 

whose  study  ought  to  give  delight.  from  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 

True,  there  has  been  no  favorite  chief  1748,  to  the  peace  of  Ghent>  as  ratified 
at  the  nead  of  a  great  expedition.  No  by  the  United  States,  in  1815. 
Csssar,  no  Rollo,  nor  Hen  gist  nor  Horsa,  The  treaty  first  above  mentioned,  had 
headed  these  wide  and  scattered  move-  left  the  region  in  question  a  great  de- 
ments. It  was  too  grand  and  gigantic  batable  land  between  the  British  and 
a  project  for  such  means  to  effect  The  French  crowns.  Yet  this  smiling  and 
wilderness  of  North  America  has  been  most  fertile  section  of  country  was, 
conquered,  and  reduced  under  the  domi-  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
nion  of  the  axe,  and  the  plow,  by  hand-  the  undisturbed  forest  home  of  the  red 
fuh  of  men,  sometimes  individuals,  man.  True,  there  were  scattered  French 
vol.  xiv.                                   4 
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villages  of  much  earlier  date,  as  Yin-  to  hare  been  adopted  by  the  Miami 

cennes,   Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia;  but  confederacy.  (Gallatin  and  Drakes  Life 

still  the  vast  region  stretching  from  the  of  TecumselL    Pioneer  History.  239.1  It 

northwestern  lakes  to  the  Cumberland  was  of  this  tribe,  so  celebrated  for  tneii 

Mountains,  and  from  the  heads  of  the  marauding  invasions  on  the  borders  ol 

Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  was  essentially  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  that  Gover 

and  indisputably  the  dominion  of  the  nor  Dunmore  said,  m  a  proclamation  oi 

North  American  savage.  1775,  that  "the  most  dreadful  effect* 

Still,  this  vast  tract  of  country  was  but  were  felt"     (See  Virginia  Gazette,  23d 

dotted  over  with  the  towns  of  the  war-  Jan.,  1775.)    They  afterwards  became 

like  tribes,  who  wandered  over,  rather  as  distinguished  for  their  attacks  upon 

than  inhabited  it     Of  this  Indian  race,  the  settlements  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio 

the  Confederacy,  sometimes  denomina-  They  seem  to  have  occupied  the  countrj 

ted  the  Five,  and  subsequently  the  Six  watered   by  the  Scioto.      Descending 

Nations,  were  decidedly  the  most  forrai-  the  Ohio,  the  tribes  of  the  Miami  con- 

dable.    They  occupied,  at  the  time  in  federacy   next   presented    themselves, 

Suestion,  the  country  from  the  lakes  they  are  sometimes  called  Twightwees. 
Ontario  and  Erie  to  the  undefined  terri-  After  them  came  the  tribes  of  the  Dh- 
toryofthe  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  though  nois  confederacy,  embracing  the  Kas- 
their  territorial  claims  extended  to  the  kaskias  and  Peoria*- 
Tennessee  River.  These  latter  were  the  Such  were  the  most  important  tribes 
most  eastern  tribe  of  the  Miami,  or,  as  located  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
they  pronounced  it,  the  Mi-a-mi-ah  con-  valley.  Between  them  and  the  southern 
federacy ;  as  the  Senecas  were  the  most  tribes  lay  the  country  since  denoou- 
western  of  the  Six  Nations.  "The  Iro-  nated  Kentucky.  This  region,  abounding 
quois,"  or  Six  Nations,  "  were  formerly  most  eminently  in  game  and  salt-licks, 
confined,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tus-  the  favorite  resort  of  wild  animals,  seemi 
caroras,  to  the  region  south  of  the  lakes  to  have  been  reserved,  by  some  tacit 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  peninsula  east  consent  of  the  adjacent  tribes,  as  a  hunt- 
of  Lake  Huron."*  ing  or  battle  ground,  as  their  wants  <a 
Loskiel  tells  us  "(Note,  Part  I.,  p.  1 30.  passions  inclined  them.  Certain  it  is, 
III.  Bancroft^  p.  239,  Boston,  1841.)  that  that  although  at  various  points  in  the 
the  Delawares,  as  they  were  called  by  interior  there  were  indications  of  dine- 
our  countrymen,  Loups  by  the  French,  rent}  perhaps  superior  races  of  naures 
and  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Original  Men  by  having  occupied  the  country,  there  were 
themselves,  were  trie  parent  stem  of  the  no  permanent  Indian  towns  located  in 
Algonquin  race  of  Indians.  This  tribe  Kentucky.  They  were  unknown  to  our 
of  Indians  was  seated  round  the  Dela-  oldest  hunters  and  travelers, 
ware  Bay,  in  the  present  states  of  Penn-  The  tribes  bordering  the  valley  on  the 
sylvania.  Delaware  and  Jersey,  at  the  south  consisted  of  the  Cherokees,  on 
time  of  William  Penn's  visit  to  America,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
They  seem  to  have  been  gradually  dri-  as  far  as  the  Muscle  Shoals;  and  the 
yen  from  their  ancient  seats,  during  the  highlands  of  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
earlier  colonial  times,  to  the  country  im-  bama,  and  the  Chickasas.f  The  latter 
mediately  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun-  tribe,  ever  distinguished  by  friendship  to 
tains.  Beyond  this  tribe  came  the  the  white  man,  were  situated  on  the 
Shawanoes  of  the  French  writers,  who  lower  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  and  upon 
also  call  them  Chawanons ;  they  were  the  Mississippi. 

known  to  our  countrymen  as  the  fierce  These  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 

and  warlike   Shawnees.    They  were  a  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  about  the  time 

tribe  of  most  daring,  ferocious  and  way-  of  the  irruption  of  the  whites  into  this  most 

ward  charaoter  among  all  the  vagrants  desirable  region.    The  numbers  of  this 

of  the  forest.    Fugitives  from  the  vie-  savage  people  have  been  variously  esti- 

torious  arms  of  the  Five  Nations,  they  mated  by  the  colonial  writers,  varying 

fled  about  1672  to  the  borders  of  the  Ca-  (as  such  estimates  must  in  the  absence 

rounas  and  Florida.    Returning  thence,  of  actual  enumeration)   from  5,000  to 

they  were  said,  by  Governor  Harrison,  6,000  warriors.^ 

ti^  PJ?1un«a«n,8J!I1*t01Tr  of  *•  Conspiracy  of  Pon-  t  III  Bancroft  p.  S40.    Boston,  1841. 

•xmiCSL    .'i.  Btmut^  18w-    ±  work  of  unrivaled  t  Col.  Croghan'a  Journal.      Butler's  Hiatary  «f 
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This  estimate  would  at  the  common  more  civilized  manners,  and  of  a  religion 
allowance  of  one  fifth  for  warriors,  make  merciful  and  true.  But  to  creep  up  by 
the  Indian  population  of  this  portion  of  night  to  a  fort-gate,  or  a  cabin-door,  and 
the  western  country  here  indicated/  shoot  down  the  first  comer  that  should 
amount  to  25,000,  or  30,000  souls.  venture  forth,  at  the  break  of  day — to 

Nor  does  this  calculation  differ  pro-  fire  the  log-cabin  over  its  sleeping  in- 
port  ion  ately  from  that  of  Bancroft^  mates — to  strike  the  tomahawk,  into  the 
adopted  for  the  whole  country  of  North  brains  of  the  infant  sleeping  at  its  moth- 
America,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  er^s  breast — to  burn  the  wretched  vic- 
time  of  the  discovery  of  British  Ameri-  tims  of  war,  by  slow  consuming  fires,  af- 
ca.  Their  diminution,  he  thinks,  exag-  ter  exhausting  all  the  refinements  of  mu- 
gerated:  "they  have  been  exiled,  not  til  at  ion  and  torture,  have  been  familiar 
exterminated."  Indeed,  the  testimony  atrocities  in  the  hostilities  which  have 
of  all  the  missionaries  and  hunters  rased  between  the  aborigines  and  the 
shows  the  existence  of  frightful  solitudes  white  men. 

in  the  Indian  country.  They  seem  in-  To  these  horrors  of  their  own  native 
dispensable  to  furnish  the  game  which  suggestion  must  be  added  the  formida- 
supports  a  savage  and  hunter  state  of  ble  assistance  derived  by  the  northwest- 
society.  Dr.  Franklin  calculated  that  a  em  Indians  from  European  arms,  fur- 
mile  square  was  necessary  to  support  nished  them  by  foreign  rivals  for  Ameri- 
every  individual  in  a  savage  state  of  can  dominion  in  their  more  recent  con- 
society;  while  50,000  acres  are  estimat-  tests  with  one  another  and  with  our  own 
ed  by  another  necessary  to  support  an  countrymen.  This  made  them  a  much 
individual  in  the  hunter  state.  more  formidable  foe  to  the  western  pio- 

But  the  tribes  which  were  scattered  neers  than  the  natives  proved  to  our 
over  the  western  country  of  the  United  forefathers,  who  had  battled  with  them 
States,  at  the  first  visit  of  our  country-  on  the  Atlantic    border.    These  tribes 
men,  were  much  more  formidable  by   were   an  insignificant  enemy  in  com- 
their  arts  of  war,  than  their  mere  num-   parison  with  the  well-armed  and  often 
bers  might  indicate.     Their    ferocious  provisioned  forces  which  defended  the 
customs  of  warfare  are  mournfully  im-  western  country  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
pressed  on  the  traditions  of  the  early   white  man.    They  formed;  in  the  opin- 
unmi grants  to  the  Indian  wilderness —  ion  of  our  own  most  experienced  rnilita- 
the  great  battle-ground    between    the   ry  men,  a  corps  of  light  troops,  unexcel- 
white  and  the  red  man.     Acknowledg-   led  in  the  world.    They  wanted  neither 
ing  no  object  in  their  hostilities,  superior   roads    nor    baggage.     The   formidable 
to  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  and  character  of  these  troops  is  established 
everything  connected  with  them,  in  the   by  the  slaughter  rather  than  defeat  of 
most  savage  manner,  there  was  no  ex-   the  finest  armies  of  Europe,  and  even 
eruption  from  the  horrors  of  war,  for  the   of  our  own  country.    This  signal  superi- 
helpless  female,  or   children  still  more   ority  of  the   more   modern   Indians  in 
helpless.    Tenderness  and  smiling  inno-   war  to  their  primitive  ancestors,  and  in 
cence.  whose  appeals  are  paramount  to   the  northwestern  region  of  our  country 
all  outers  in  the  breast  of  a  civilized  more  particularly,  was,  in  no  small  de- 
warrior,  were  utterly  disregarded  in  the   gree,   derived,  as    has  been    observed, 
merciless  barbarities  of  Indian  war. —  from  foreign  assistance.     Still,  to  the  In- 
Every  stratagem  which  the  most  per-  dian  must  be  freely  allowed  great  per- 
fect discipline    of   concealment    could  sonal  bravery  on  his  own  system  of  tao- 
suggest,  to  effect  the  surprise  of  an  ene-  tics  for  saving  native  life;  demanded  by 
my— every  privation  which  the  most  en-  the  slow  course  of  population.     Unexam- 
during  fortitude  could  bear,  to  effect  the  pled    hardihood,    indomitable    perseve- 
gratification  of  their  bloody  vengeance  ranee  and  fortitude  in  pursuing  the  ob- 
—every  mode  in  which  prisoners  of  war  ject  of  his  craft,  or  his  vengeance,  to  the 
could  be  most  cruelly  tormented,  were  direst  extremity,  are  undeniable  charac- 
the  constant  attendants  of  our  frontier  teristics  of  the  Indian  race.     Added  to 
warfare.     Yet,  it  must  not  be  concealed  those  qualities,  their  systematic  aversion 
that  these  cruelties  were  not  always  con-  to  work,  on  a  principle  of  honor,  and 
fined  to  the  Indians  :     they  were  too  they  would  almost  seem  doomed  to  utter 
often  and  far  too  exactly  retaliated  \jy   extermination,  before  the  sure  and  solid 
our  own   countrymen,  who  boasted  of  progress  of  agricultural  society.    It  is* 
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socially  the  contest  of  spirit  with  strength  set  np  what  has  recently  been  termed  a 

genius  with  judgment.    That  the  ex-  protectorate  over  them,  oy  virtue  of  an- 

periments  under  the  benevolent  policy  cient  conquests  of  these  regions  by  the 
of  our  own  government  on  our  western  Six  Nations,  *  who  became  the  fast 
waters  may  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  in-  friends  of  Great  Britain ;  and  acknow- 
ference,  must  be  the  prayer  of  every  ledged  by  treaty  in  1701  a  species  of  de- 
good  man.  pendence  upon  her  more  nominal  than 

These  aids  of  foreign  arms  and  provi-  real.      The  truth  is,  the    covenants  of 

sions  seem  first  to  have  been  received  treaties,  beyond  simple  peace  and  war, 

by  the  Indians  in  the  wars  which  took  are  not  likely  to  be  well  understood,  or 

place  between  Canada  and  the  British  critically  examined  by  a  race  of  sar- 

provinces.     With  these  exceptions,  and  ages. 

some  traffic  in  peltries,  the  country  west  Presents,  immediate    gratification  of 

of  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Al-  wants,  ana  promises  for  the  future,  are 

leghany  was  in  its   aboriginal   condi-  the  most  efficacious  instruments  of  in- 

tion  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  fluence  in  negotiations  with  barbarians, 

century.  Mere  faith,  independent  of  its  immediate 

This  state  of  occupation  and  barba-  fruits,  has  but  little  influence  on  the 
rian  independence  was  not  long  permit-  minds  of  a  people  in  a  savage  state  of 
ted  to  continue,  owing  to  the  conflicting  society.  Yet  the  settlements  of  the 
claims  of  France  and  England  to  this  British  colonists  were  not  only  incora- 
desirable  region.  Both  these  powers  had  parably  superior  in  population^  bat 
peculiar  claims  to  this  great  central  re-  they  were  more  immediately  contiguoag 
gion  of  North  America.  France  cer-  to  the  disputed  country  lying  adjacent  to 
tainly  preceded  Great  Britain  in  explor-  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ing  the  northwestern  country  of  North  ginia.  And  although,  between  the  na- 
America.  The  missionaries  of  France  five  proprietors  of  the  soil  and  the  Euro- 
had  penetrated  the  far  Northwest — the  pean  colonists  of  either  France  or  Ka- 
entrance  to  Lake  Superior,  Detroit)  Mi-  gland,  this  might  be  immaterial,  not 
chilimackinac ;  the  waters  of  the  Mis-  establishing  any  title  against  them, 
sissippi  to  their  mouth  had  been  explor-  yet  between  the  European  rivals  fordo- 
ed  by  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth  minion  in  America,  it  might  have  soma 
century.  France  had  erected  a  fort  at  reasonable  weight.  While  the  Frenck 
Detroit,  Le  Boeuf,  Presque  Isle,  and  at  were  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Venango ;  at  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  Lawrence,  or  had  only  explored,  not  set- 
and  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  tied  the  region  on  the  Ohio  River,  the  En- 
Still,  the  British  government  claimed  glish  had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
these  northwestern  regions,  or  at  least  were  ready  to  climb  the  AUeghanies. 
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THI    OBBAT   LINB8   OP    BRA    0TB  AM  BR  8    CONNECTING    AMERICAN    POBTB,   AMD    TBB    OLD   ABD 

THE    IfBW    WOBLD. 

The  power  and  influence  of  steam  in  large,  its  achievements  have  been  a 
the  nineteenth  century  have  furnished  source  of  wonder.  The  invention  of  the 
an  inexhaustible  theme  for  the  specula-  mariner's  compass,  and  the  application 
tions  of  the  man  of  science,  and  opened  of  steam  to  the  propelling  of  ships,  have 
an  unlimited  field  to  the  enterprise  of  equally  marked  an  extraordinary  epoch 
the  merchant;  while,  to  the  world  at  in  the  history  of  ocean  navigation.  The 

*  There  are  several   lines  of  tern  steamers,  of  Oregon   and  California,  daily  ;   New-Orleans  sad 

greater  or  less  capacity,  not  included  In  the  paper  Texas  steamers— Louisiana.  Mexico,  Yacht,  Ms> 

aboTe,  which  we  introduce  in  a  note  :  teor,  etc. ;   New-Orleans,  Vera  Crux,  and  Pacts* 

1.  Charleston  and  Florida  Steam  Packets,  leav-  Line,  three  times  a  month— steamships  Albatross 

teg  every  Saturday  ;  Charleston  and  Philadelphia  and  Texas. 

steamship  Osprey,  1,000  tons ;  Charleston  and  Ha*  4.  Liverpool  and  Philadelphia  steamships  Mat- 
vena  steamship  Isabella,  semi-monthly,  1,000  tons ;  Chester  and  Glasgow,  etc,  ate. 
Charleston  and  Wilmington  Steam-line ;  Charles-  This  paper  npon  steamships  was  published  n 
ton  and  Savannah  steamers.  pafta  by  Mr.  Tool,  in  the  "  Journal  ofCoannero,* 

1  Savannah  and  Philadelphia  steamers,  etc.  and'now,  having  been  revised  and  corrected,  is  iw> 

S.  flaw-Orleans  and  Mobile  steamers— Florida,  suited  as  one  article  for  the  Renew,  by  the 
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latter,  though  of  recent  origin,  is  one  of  pride  to  Americans,  that  a  vessel  from 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  per- 
any  event  of  the  age.  The  writer  of  this  form  the  novel  feat  of  crossing  the  At- 
paper  purposes  to  present  a  few  facts  Ian  tic  by  steam.  Although  this  fact  was 
and  statistics,  in  connection  with  this  very  generally  known,  yet  some  con- 
subject,  derived  from  authentic  sources ;  Aiding  statements  attending  the  sailing 
and  to  trace,  particularly,  the  growth  of  of  an  English  steamer  soon  after,  con- 
that  leviathan  power,  which,  from  a  tributed.to  involve  the  matter  in  contro- 
small  barque  timidly  braving  the  perils  troversy,  until  a  final  decision  was  given 
of  the  sea,  has  increased  to  mammoth  to  the  point  by  establishing  it  conclu- 
ships;  and  which,  in  its  strides  of  com-  sively  and  satisfactorily  from  the  files  of 
muni  cat  ion  between  continents,  has  re-  the  English  journals.  Col.  John  S.  Cnn- 
volutionized  the  time  of  the  ocean,  and  ningham,  Commissioner  to  the  World's 
annihilated  the  space  of  distant  coasts.  Fair  from  Virginia,  in  a  letter  to  the 

The  incredulity  which  is  ever  opposed  London   Times,   remarking   upon  some 

to  the  improvements  which  affect  the  comments  of  that  journal  upon  steam 

destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  the  ad-  machinery  on   exhibition,  in  which  it 

vancement  of  the  world  in  science,  was  claimed  that  the    Sinus,    an    English 

not  wanting  in  the  application  of  steam  steamer,  was  the  first  which  had  crossed 

to  ocean  navigation.     As  illustrative  of  the  Atlantic,  quoted  from  its  own  files 

this,  it  is  instructive  to  trace  the  progress  and  "  Lloyd's,77  the  announcement  of  the 

of  this  great  marine,  from  the  time  that  a  arrival  at  Liverpool  in  June,  1819,  of 

distinguished  member  of  the  British  Par-  the  American  steamer  Savannah,  from 

liament  declared,  in  presence  of  a  corps  Savannah,  Georgia — the  first  which  had 

of  engineers,  assembled  before  a  com-  performed  the  trip.    The  success  of  this 

mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  experiment^  though  small  in  itself,  yet 

he  would  swallow  the  first  steam  engine  the  precursor  of  great  results,  is  shared 

that  propelled  a  ship  across  the  AtJan-  equally  by  the  North  and  the  South  of 

tic,  to  the  day  that  steamers*  of   the  the  United  States.    The  Savannah  was 

largest  class  crossed  in  some  nine  days  built  in  New-York,  and  sailed  from  a 

and  seventeen  hours !  Southern  Atlantic  port.  She  represented 

With  the  forebodings  of  men  of  intel-  the  skill  of  Northern  ship-builders  and 
licence,  steam  ocean  navigation,  in  its  the  enterprise  of  Southern  merchants, 
origin,  like  almost  all  othqr  novelties,  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Rod- 
had  equally  to  contend  against  the  pre-  gers,  of  New-Bedford,  Mass. 
judices  of  men  of  science.  Dr.  Lardner.  The  Savannah,  of  300  tons,  com- 
notwithstanding  the  contradiction  which  menced  the  rivalry  of  steam  navigation 
has  recently  been  made  in  an  English  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
journal,  expressed  his  opinion  decidedly  Britain  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
against  the  practicability  of  such  an  en-  Of  the  British  steamers,  which  have 
terprise ;  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  succeeded  the  earlier  and  smaller  enter- 
the  great  accredited  authority  of  the  prises  of  English  companies,  between 
steam  engine  in  England.  The  writer  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
of  this  paper  remembers  to  have  heard  far  the  most  successful  and  extensive 
the  same  distinguished  authority  declare,  line  is  The  British  and  North  American 
in  one  of  his  lectures  in  this  country,  Royal  Mail  Steamships,  between  New- 
upon  the  same  subject^  an  opinion  ad-  York  and  Liverpool  and  Boston.  This 
verse  to  the  success  of  ships  of  the  company  was  established  in  1838,  by 
larger  class  navigating  the  ocean  by  Mr.  Cunard,  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
steam.  But  these  obstacles  of  prejudice  Burrv  and  Mclvor,  under  whose  suc- 
and  incredulity  are  but  the  repetition  of  cessful  management  it  has  grown  to  its 
the  history  of  every  new  enterprise  and  present  magnitude.  The  Britannia  was 
invention,  superseding  old  and  establish-  the  first  ship  of  this  line  which  crossed 
ed  principles  in  science  and  in  com-  the  Atlantic.  She  made  the  passage  in 
iherce ;  and  so  they  will  ever  continue  the  July  off1838.  These  steamers,  very 
to  exist,  but  in  the  undying  faith  and  appropriately,  are  named  after  the  four 
intrepid  energy  of  those  who  create  and  continents,  and  some  of  the  most  impor- 
establish  them.  tant  countries  of  the  world;  as  those  of 

Without  disparaging  the  enterprise  of  the  American  line  are,  with  equal  pro- 
other  nations,  it  is  a  source  of  national  priety,  called  after  great  oceans.    They 
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number,  at  this  time,  nine  ships,  of  the   1852,   the   aggregate  number  of  trips 
following  denomination :—  made  by  this  line  across  the  Atlantic  tos 

Arabia,  2,500 ;  Asia,  2,200 ;  Europa,  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight :  or  seven 
1800;  America,  1,800;  Persia,  3,100;  hundred  and  twenty  in  all,  each  way. 
Xfrica,  2,200 ;  Niagara,  1,800;  Canada,  The  New- York  and  Liverpool  IniUd 
1  800;' Cambria,  1,500.  Aggregate  ton-  States  Mail  Steamers. — The  ships  of  this 
nageof  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers,  line  comprise  the  following: — Atlantic, 
19,000.  3,000;    Pacific,     3,000:    Baltic,   3.000; 

Of  these,  the  Cambria  and  Europa  Arctic,  3,000.  Aggregate  tonnage  of  the 
were  built  by  Wood,  of  Greenock  :  their  Collins  steamers  (amounting  to  four  of 
eigineg  constnicted  by  Napier  of  Glas-  the  largest  class  in  number),  all  on  the 
gow.     The  America,  Niagara,  and  Ca-  line,  12,000. 

nada,  were  built  by  Steel,  of  Greenock ;  These  ships  were  built  by  contract 
their  engines  constructed  by  Napier,  for  government  service,  by  William  n. 
The  Asia,  Africa.  Arabia,  are  2,200  and  Brown  and  Jacob  Bell.  They  are  of 
2,500  respectively.  These,  the  largest  corresponding  dimensions,  being  288  feet 
ships  of  this  line,  were  also  built  by  on  deck,  46  feet  in  breadth  of  beam, 
Steel;  their  machinery  constructed  by  32)^  feet  depth  of  hold.  The  engines  of 
Napier.  The  Persia  will  be  readv  next  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  are  from  the 
summer.  She  is  of  iron,  and,  it  is  said,  "Novelty  Works"  of  Messrs.  Stillman 
will  be  the  largest  steamer  in  the  world,  and  Allen,  New  York.  Those  of  the 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  Pacific  and  Baltic,  from  the  "Allaire 
other  iron  screw  steamers  announced  Works,"  Messrs.  Secor  and  Braisted. 
as  being  in  the  process  of  construction  They  are  all  of  the  same  description, 
for  this  company,  viz. :  the  Alps,  the  being  two  side  levers ;  those  of  the  Bal- 
Taurus,  the  Tenerifle,  the  Balbec,  the  tic  and  Pacific,  96  inches  cylinder,  10 
Melita,  the  Etna  and  the  Jura,  varying  feet  stroke,  96-9 ;  and  those  of  the  Ar- 
from  1,000  to  2,000  tons.  These  will  tic  and  Atlantic  95-10,  95-9. 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  so  This  line  of  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
as  to  keep  up  the  regular  communica-  erswas  established  in  1850  by  Edwd.  I. 
tion  between  Great  Britain,  New- York,  Collins,  Esq.  The  first  of  its  ships  that 
and  the  Pacific.  sailed  from  New- York  to  Liverpool  wis 

This  auxiliary  fleet  of  steamers  is  in-  the  Atlantic",  27th  April,  1850.  The  Arc- 
tended  to  establish  a  regular  weekly  tic,  of  this  line,  has  made  the  quickest 
communication  between  New-York  and  passage  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  trom 
Liverpool,  instead  of  fortnightly,  as  at  New-York  to  Liverpool — accomplishing 
present.  The  Andes  was  built  by  Messrs.  it  in  nine  days  and  seventeen  hours. 
Wm,  Denny  and  Brothers,  of  Dumbarton,  At  the  session  of  the  last  Congress,  in 
and  her  engines  supplied  by  Messrs.  appropriation  of  33,000  dollars  a  voyage 
Fullock  and  Denny,  of  the  same  place,  was  made  for  this  line  of  ocean  steam* 
The  shins  of  this  company,  between  ships,  as  an  additional  compensation  for 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  stop  at  Halifax,  carrying  the  United  States  mail 
Their  proposed  time  of  departure  from  The  predecessor  of  the  Hon.  Jno.  P. 
Liverpool  is  on  the  Saturday  of  every  Kennedy,  in  the  Navy  Department  an 
week ;  and  from  the  United  States,  the  the  23d  of  March,  1 852,  submitted  in- 
Wednesday  of  every  week ;  from  Liver-  formation  to  Congress  relative  to  the 
pool  for  New- York,  Saturday  the  3rd  of  steamships  employed  by  the  Gorem- 
January ;  and  for  Boston,  the  alternate  ment  in  transmitting  the  United  States 
Saturday  throughout  the  year;  comple-  mails.  It  is  contained  in  the  executive 
ting  their  transatlantic  annual  voyage,  document,  No.  91  ;  and  embraces  a 
Saturday  the  25th  of  December,  1852.  general  synopsis  of  the  mail  contracts 
For  the  same  year,  from  Boston  to  Liver-  and  the  terms  upon  which  the  respec- 
pool,  the  first  departure  was  made  Wed-  tive  companies  are  employed ;  also  the 
nesday,  the  7th  of  January,  and  the  last  time  and  money  it  would  cost  to  convert 
from  New- York,  Wednesday  the  29th  these  mail  steamers  into  a  war  marine, 
of  December  —  making  fifty-two  trips  The  proposed  dates  of  sailing  of  these 
annually  each  way :  and  averaging  two  steamers  is,  from  New- York,  the  alter- 
a  fortnight,  alternately,  between  Liver-  nate  Saturday  of  each  month;  and  from 
pool  and  the  United  States  ports.  From  Liverpool  the  alternate  Wednesday; 
the  date  of  its  establishment  to  October,   reversing  the  days  from  each  port  of  «• 
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sailing  of  the  Canard  steamers.  The  is  263  feet  on  the  deck,  52  in  beam,  26 
branch  of  the  latter  line  which  connects  depth  of  hold.  The  Humboldt  is  282 
with  Boston  and  touches  at  Halifax,  feet,  40,  27,  and  was  launched*  the  5th 
does  not  legitimately  come  under  the  of  October,  1850.  The  engines  of  these 
head  of  the  "  Steam  Marine  of  the  steamers  are  from  the  Novelty  Works, 
Port  of  New- York ;"  but  as  they  are  so  and  are  two  side  levers ;  the  former  of 
closely  connected  and  identified  with  93  inches  of  cylinder  and  8  feet  stroke, 
the  same  great  enterprise,  it  was  deem-  the  latter  95  inches.  9  feet, 
ed  appropriate  to  introduce  them  in  this  Their  time  of  sailing  is  the  Saturday 
connection.  of  each  month  from  New- York,  and  the 

Without  a  classification  which  would  Wednesday  of  the  same  from  Havre ; 
seem  to  give  them  an  order  of  apparent  the  corresponding  days  of  the  sailing  of 
superiority,  we  will  proceed  to  a  con-  the  Bremen  line  between  New- York  and 
sideration  of  the  other  Atlantic  steamers:   Southampton,   but  not  the  same  date. 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company  This  company  was  established  in  1848. 
comprises  the  United  States  Mail  Steam-  Mortimer  Livingston,  Esq.,  New- York, 
ship  line  between  New-York,  Southamp-  is  the  agent. 

ton  and  Bremen,  and  consists  of —  The  Glasgow   and  New-York  Steam- 

The  Washington,  1, 700;  the  Hermann,  ship  Company  is  running  its  new  steam- 
1,700.  Aggregate  tonnage  of  the  "Ocean  ship  Glasgow,  of  1962  tons  and  four 
Steam  Navigation  Company/'  of  two  hundred  horse  power.  This  company, 
ships of  the  first  class,  3,400.  establishing  steam  communication  be- 

This  company  was  established  in  1847.  tween  New-York  and  Glasgow,  is  of  re- 
These  ships  were  built  by  Jacob  cent  origin.  The  Glasgow  was  built 
A.  Westervelt.  The  Washington  was  by  Fox  at  McGregor,  of  Glasgow,  and 
launched  the  30th  of  January.  1847.  her  engines  constructed  by  the  same. 
Her  dimensions  are  224  feet  on  deck,  39  J.  McSymon,  Esq.,  is  the  agent  of  this 
breadth  of  beam,  29  depth  of  hold.  The  company,  New- York. 
Hermann  was  launched  on  the  30th  of  By  this  list,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
September,  1847,  and  is  of  the  same  the  ocean  steam  navigation  between 
dimensions,  excepting  the  deck,  which  New-York  and  the  transatlantic  ports 
is  five  feet  longer  than  that  of  the  comprises  a  steam  marine  of  eighteen 
Washington.  Their  engines  were  con-  ships  of  the  first  class,  ranging  from 
structed  by  Stillman,  Allen  &  Co.,  and  3,000  to  1,800  tons.  This  is  under  the 
are  two  sine  levers  of  seventy-two  inches  management  of  five  distinct  companies, 
cylinder  and  ten  feet  stroke.  and  forms  a  regular  communication  be- 

The  time  of  sailing  of  the  ships  of  this  tween  New-Ybrk  and  five  of  the  trans- 
line  between  each  port  is  the  Saturday  atlantic  ports,  embracing  the  following 
of  every  month  from  New-York,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  ships  of  the  dif- 
Friday  and  the  Wednesday  of  the  same,  ferent  companies  to  the  respective  ports  : 
from  Bremen  and  Southampton.  The  From  New-York  to  Liverpool,  em- 
ships  of  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  bracing  the  Cunard  and  Collins  lines,  of 
Company  possess  all  the  requisites,  in  nine  and  four  steamers  respectively, 
construction,  of  the  first  class  of  ocean  13;  from  New- York  to  Southampton 
steamers.  The  owners  of  the  line  are  (including  the  steamers  of  the  Havre 
the  Messrs.  Moller,  Sands  &  Riera,  New-  line  with  the  Bremen  which  stop  at 
York.  Southampton),    4;   from  New- York    to 

The  New-  York  and  Havre  Steam  Navi-  Glasgow,  1.  Actual  number  engaged,  18. 
oation  Company  consists  of  the  United  From  this  compendium  it  will  be  seen 
States  mail  steamers, —  that  the  aggregate  of  tonnage  embraced 

The  Franklin,  2,200;  Humboldt,  2,200.  in  the  eighteen  steamships  engaged 
Aggregate  tonnage  of  the  "  New- York  in  the  transatlantic  steam  marine  of 
and  Havre  Steamship  Company,"  of  two  this  port,  ranging  from  3,000  to  1,800 
ships  of  the  first  class,  4^400.  tons,  and  employed  in  the  Atlantic  trade 

The  steamers  of  this  line  run  between  of  five  distinct  companies,  is  40,762, 
New-York  and  Havre  —  stopping  at  as  follows: — nine  steamers  Cunard  line, 
Southampton  both  going  and  returning.  19,000;  four  steamers  Collins  line, 
They  were  built  *by  Jacob  A.  Wester-  12,000;  two  steamers  Ocean  Steam  Na- 
relt,  New-York.  The  Franklin  was  vigation  Company,  3,400  ;  two  steamers 
launched  the  31st  of  August,  1848,  and  New- York  and  Havre  Company,  4,400; 
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one  steamer  Glasgow  and  New-York  The  Franklin  and  Penn  are  propellers 
Steamship  Company,  1,962.  Total  steam-  with  double  engines  of  350  horse  powei 
ere,  18.  •  Total  tons,  40,762.  They  were  built  for  the  Philadelphia  an 

The  second  division  of  our  paper  will  Boston  trade,  but  in  May  last  wei 
comprise  "  The  Steam  Communication  be-  placed  on  the  line  between  New-Yor 
tween  the  Port  of  New-York  and  the  South-  and  New-Orleans.  The  hulls  of  bot 
ern  Ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  steamers  were  built  by  Jno.  Bireley  i 
West  India  Islands."  Son,  of  Philadelphia.     The  engines  < 

Observing  the  rule  adopted  in  the  pre-  the  Benj.  Franklin  were  constructed  b 
ceding  division  of  the  paper,  we   will  J.  P.  Norris  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  thos 
#  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  se-  of  the  Wm.  Pennby  Reaney,  Nafie&G 

cond  and  third  parts  of  our  subject  with-  Philadelphia.  The  agents  in  New-Yoi 
out  reference  m  their  classification  to  are  Messrs.  E.  Lincoln  &  Co.  Tt 
the  comparative  superiority  of  one  com-  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  two  propelte 
pany  over  another.  of  this  company  is  2,000. 

Since  the  establishment  of  steam  The  Steam  Propellers  City  of  Norfol 
communication  between  the  southern  and  City  of  Richmond  form  a  line  < 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  New-  communication  between  Charlesta 
York,  the  increase  of  that  branch  of  our  Norfolk,  Petersburg  Richmond  an 
marine  has  been  very  rapid.  It  com-  New-York.  This  line  was  establish* 
prises  the  following  companies : —  in  September.  1851.      The    Richmoo 

The  New-York  and  Charleston  United  was  built  by  R.  Loper,  and  the  Norfol 
States  Mail  Steamship  Line  consists  of  by  Bell  &  Brother,  Baltimore.  The 
the  following  steamers: — The  Marion,  tonnage  is  444  and  518  tons  respee 
1,200  ;  the  Union,  1,500;  the  Southerner,  ively.  Their  engines  were  constracte 
1,000.  Adger,  1,500.  Aggregate  ton-  by  Murray  &  Hazlehurst^  Baltimon 
nage,  6.200.  That  of  the  City  of  Richmond  is  26  inc 

This  company  was  established  in  1846,  stroke  and  26  bore.  The  Norfolk  3 
the  Southerner  making  the  Erst  trip  be-  inch  stroke  and  30  bore.  Messrs.  Mai 
tween  New-York  and  Charleston.  The  ler  &  Lord,  New- York,  are  the  aged 
Southerner  and  Marion  were  built  by  of  this  line. 

Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Brown  &  J.  Bell;  the       The  New-York  and  Alabama  Steamsk 
Adger  and  Union  by  Wm.  H.  Webb.   Company. — The    side-wheel    steamshi 
I  The  largest  ships  of  this  line,  the  Union   Black  Warrior,  of  this  line,  sails  betwee 

;  and  Adger,  are  of  equal  dimensions,  be-  New- York,  New-Orleans,    Mobile  an 

ing  215  feet  in  length,  34)£  ft.  beam,   Havana.     She  was  built  by  Williai 
|  21  *4  ft.  hold.   The  Southerner,  the  small-   Collyer,  and  launched  the  1st  of  Jul] 

est>  is  190  feet  in  length,  30^  beam,  14  1852.  She  is  246  feet  in  length,  3 
depth  of  hold.  The  engines  of  the  two  beam,  18  deep.  Her  engine  was  coi 
former  are  side  levers  of  60  inches  cylin-  structed  at  tne  Allaire  Works,  and  i 
der,  10  ft.  stroke,  and  75  inches.  8  feet,  one  beam,  65  inch  cylinder,  11  fw 
and  are  from  the  Allaire  Works. '  Those  stroke.  Her  register  is  1,900  tons.  To 
of  the  Southerner  and  Marion  are  of  the  agents  of  this  company  are  Messrs.  Lii 
same  description,  with  67  and  70  inches  ingston,  Crocheron  &  Co.,  New-Yorl 
diameter  of  cylinder  and  8  feet  stroke  The  tonnage  of  the  New- York  and  Ab 
1  of  piston.    They  were  constructed  at  bama  Company,  aggregate,  1,900  too*. 

the  Novelty  Works.  The  New-  York  and  Savannah  SleaM 

Messrs.  Spofford    &    Tileston,  New-  ship  Company.— -The  steamers  Florid 

York,  are  the  agents  for  this  line  of  and  Alabama,  of  this  line,  form  a  weekl 

steamships.    They  form  a  regular  semi-  communication  between  New-York  an 

monthly  communication  between  New-   Savannah.    They  were   built  in   185 

York,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Florida,   and  '51,  respectively,  by  Wm.  H.  Webl 

laeir  days  of  sailing  are  the  Wednes-  and  are  of  equal  dimensions  and  ton 

?»?       Saturday  of  every  week.  nage,   viz.:   215   feet   on  deck,  35  i 

.    ■*  he  Steamers  William  Penn  and  Ben-  breadth  of  beam,   and    12U    depth  < 

jamin    Franklin    form  a  semi-monthly  hold,  and  1300  tons  register.    The  Ai 

oirect  line  between  New-York  and  New   gusta,  a  new  ship  of  this  line,  of  135 

Phnf?8i  v7     se  steame«  were  built  in   tons,  has  just  been  completed  by  the  sam 

f  lftfii i     nRk  *  anc?  launch<*l  in  August*   builder,  and  is  now  getting  her  machi 

r  «*>*•     lUeir  register  is  1,000  tons  each,  nery  constructed  at  tne  Novelty  Woria 
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She  is  220  feet  on  deck,  35  feet  beam,  that  the  number  of  steamers  engaged  in 
21  }£  feet  hold.  The  engines  of  the  the  southern  trade  is  seventeen;  and 
Florida  and  Alabama  are  of  the  same  these  plying  between  New-York  and 
description,  and  are  of  equal  diameter  of  eight  different  ports,  viz.:  Charleston, 
cylinder  and  stroke  of  piston,  viz. :  one  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Savannah,  Flo- 
side  lever,  75  inches  cvl.,  6  feet  stroke,  rida,  Richmond,  Petersburg^  Norfolk 
The  Augusta's  engine  is  one  oscillating  Their  aggregate  tonnage,  employed  in 
85  inch  cylinder.  8  feet  stroke.  These  the  steam  marine  of  seven  different 
engines  were  all  constructed  at  the  companies,  and  varying  from  ships  of 
Novelty  Works  of  Messrs.  Stillman  2,000  to  propellers  of  444  and  518  tons, 
and  Allen.  The  agent  of  this  company  is  21,912 — as  follows : 
is  Saml.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  New-York.  4  steamers  —  Marion,  Union,  South- 
The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  three  erner,  and  Adger,  of  12,  15,  10  and 
steamers  is  3,950.  1,500  tons,  respectively.  New- York  and 

The  steamer  Roanoke  forms  a  week-  Charleston  Steamship  Company,  6,200 ; 
Jy  communication  between  New- York,  2  propellers — Benj.  Franklin  and  Wm 
Petersburg.  Norfolk,  and  Richmond,  Va.  Penn.  (1000  each,)  between  New-York 
She  was  launched  the  25th  of  June,  and  New  Orleans,  2,000 :  2  propellers — 
1851,  and  built  by  Jacob  A.  Westervelt  City  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  between 
&  Son,  New-York.  She  is  1050  tons  Charleston,  Norfolk,  Petersburgh  and 
register,  220  feet  length  on  deck,  32  Richmond,  of  444  and"  518  tons  respec- 
feet  beam,  16  feet  depth  of  hold.  Her  tively,  962;  1 — New- York  and  Alabama 
engines  are  two  beam,  42  inches  cylin-  Steamship  Company,  Black  Warrior, 
der,  10  feet  stroke,  and  were  constructed  between  New-York  and  New-Orleans, 
at  the  Morgan  Works.  Mobile  and  Havana,    1,900;    3 — New- 

The  Jamestown,  her  hull  now  in  the  York  and  Savannah  Steamship  Corn- 
process  of  building  at  the  same  yard,  pany,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Augusta, 
and  her  engines  in  process  of  construe-  of  1,300  and  1,350  tons,  respectively, 
tion  at  the  same  works,  will  add  another  3,950 ;  2 — New-York  and  Virginia  Steam- 
to  this  line,  under  the  designation  of  ship  Company,  the  Roanoke  and  James- 
the  New -York  and  Virginia  Steamship  town,  1,050  respectively,  2,100;  3 — 
Company.  The  agents  of  the  Com-  United  States  Mad  Steamship  Company, 
pany  are  Messrs.  Ludlam  and  Pleasants,  the  Cherokee,  Empire  and  Crescent  City, 
New-York.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,300,  2.000  and  1,500,  respectively, 
these  two  steamers  is  2,100.  4,800.  Total  number  of  ships  employed, 

Of  the  American  steamers  sailing  be-  17.  Aggregate  of  tonnage  employed, 
tween  New- York  and  the  West  Indies,  21,912.  A  more  thorough  notice  of  the 
one  of  the  most  important  comraunica-  steamers  of  the  United  States  Mail 
lions  between  the  former  port  and  Ha-  Steamship  Company  will  be  given  in 
yana  is  established  by  the  "  United  the  division  of  this  paper  allotted  to  a 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company.77  The  consideration  of  the  California  steam- 
Crescent  City,  of  this  line,  carries  the  ship  companies. 

United  States  mail ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Petrel  is  a 
law  of  Congress  contracting  for  carrying  new  steamer  of  800  tons,  sailing  be- 
.tbe  mails,  the  steamers  of  the  United  tween  New- York,  Bermuda  and  St. 
States  Mail  Company  are  commanded  Thomas.  The  Petrel  is  announced  as 
by  officers  of  the  United  States  navy,  having  been  built  expressly  for  a  tropi- 
Qf  the  steamers  of  this  line  plying  be-  cal  climate. 

tween  this  port  and  New  Orleans,  em-  The  Steamship  United  States,  of  the 
bracing  the  alternate  voyages  of  the  "  New- York  ana  San  Francisco  Steam- 
Empire  City,  the  Crescent  City  and  the  ship  Company,77  in  her  trips  from  New- 
Cherokee,  the  aggregate  tonnage  is  York  to  Aspinwall,  touches  at  Kingston, 
4,800.  Jamaica;  as  well  as  steamers  of  the 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  omit  other  companies  plying  between  these 
to  state,  that  the  steamer  Black  Warrior,   ports. 

of  the '  New-  York  and  Alabama  Co.  is  In  order  to  observe  the  uniformity  of 
also  a  mail  steamer,  touching  at  Ha-  plan  with  which  we  set  out  in  the  be- 
vana,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  ginning  of  this  paper,  we  have  era- 
the  navy.  braced  the  preceding  statement  of  the 

From  the  foregoing  estimate,  we  find  steam  marine  between  New-York  and 
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the  West  Indies  in  the  second  division,  oldest  navigators  of  antiquity,  were  the 
A  branch  of  this,  as  will  be  perceived,  first  people  of  the  West  to  open  a  com- 
communicates  with  the  southern  ports  mumcation  by  sea  with  the  Indies, 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  with  the  What  was  accomplished  by  the  inci- 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  We  now  proceed  pient  geographical  advancement  of  the 
to  the  consideration  of  that  most  exten-  ancients  with  their  limited  knowledge 
sive  and  interesting  branch  of  our  sub-  of  navigation,  and  what  effected  bj  the 
ject,  the  steam  communication  between  moderns,  in  their  improvement  in  both,  at 
the  port  of  New-York  and  the  Pacific.  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  have  been 
When  the  Portuguese,  at  the  close  of  equally  promoted  by  the  application  of 
the  15th  century,  succeeded  in  doubling  a  new  power  in  the  beginning  of  the 
the  Cape  of  Good  HopOj  under  the  intre-  nineteenth.  The  Americans,  the  yonag- 
pid  navigator,  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  by  est  navigators  of  a  new  world,  weretfe 
opening  this  new  communication  with  first  to  open  a  communication  by  steam 
the  East,  was  enabled  to  create  a  Euro-  with  the  Atlantic,  and  extend  its  trinmphs 
pean  power  in  India — the  first  dominion,  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  thus 
until  that  event)  which  had  been  estab-  connect,  in  a  more  direct  line  of  inier- 
lished  by  any  people  of  Europe  in  Asia  course,  the  golden  regions  of  the  western 
for  ]  00  years  before  the  Christian  era —  world  with  the  exhaustless  treasures  of 
there  was  not  created  a  greater  epoch  in  the  East.  And  as  we  contemplate  the 
the  commercial  history  of  the  world,  nor  results  of  this  gigantic  growth  of  civilii- 
foreshadowed  a  mightier  empire  to  be  ation  and  commerce  in  a  semi-barbannb 
created  in  a  new  hemisphere  by  a  new  country  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
race,  than  was  marked  by  the  event,  as  planted  by  the  people  of  the  New  World, 
the  precursor  in  magnitude  of  conse-  we  are  led  to  trace  the  progress  of  £a- 
quences;  of  the  first  American  steam-  ropean  civilization  and  power  in  the 
snip  which  doubled  Cape  Horn,  after  the  eastern  hemisphere  of  the  old.  Id  this 
discovery  of  gold  in  California.  comparison,  however,  which  is  irreristt- 

Iu  the  contemplation  of  the  commer-  bly  forced  upon  us,  in  the  consideration 
cial  growth  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  their  of  this  theme,  we  are  led  to  indulge  the 
political  progress,  comparisons  are  forced  belief,  promoted  by  oar  national  strength 
upon  us ;  and  the  importance  of  these  and  excited  by  our  national  hopes,  that 
is  in  the  truths  which  we  are  enabled  the  parallel  may  stop  at  that  point 
to  derive  from  the  history  of  both.  If,  which  marks  in  blood  the  alternate  coo- 
therefore,  we  indulge  in  a  few  observa-  quest  of  one  European  nation  over  ano- 
tions  on  this  branch  of  our  subject  which,  tner  in  India,  and  commemorates  it  by 
at  the  first  view,  would  appear  to  be  the  slaughter  of  her  inhabitants.  Whk 
foreign  to  it,  we  premise  that  the  recog-  the  successful  establishment  of  one  Eg- 
nition  of  the  principle  we  have  remarked  ropean  power  in  the  East,  came  the 
will  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  our  rapid  dispossession  of  dominion  by  an- 
course.  otner.  The  Portuguese  had  hardly  corn- 

Following  our  principle  of  analogy  in  pleted  their  conquest  in  India  before  the 
the  commercial  progress  of  nations,  from  intrepid  and  adventurous  Hollander* 
the  earliest  history  of  the  world,  we  are  drove  them  out.  The  commencement 
enabled  to  trace  the  instrumentality  of  of  the  seventeenth  century  witneaed 
that  gigantic  marine  which,  in  its  levia-  the  conflicts  of  those  two  rival  maritime 
than  strides  from  age  to  age,  has  ex-  powers,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
plored  hitherto  unknown  continents,  and  Europe.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
united  hitherto  unknown  people ;  and  establishment  of  that  remarkable  com- 
which  has  borne  the  banner  of  civiliza-  pany  of <c  United  Merchants  of  England, 
tion  into  remote  and  savage  countries,  trading  to  the  East  Indies,"  which,  from 
The  progress  in  science,  or  the  enter-  its  first  charter,  with  a  capital  of 
prise  in  commerce,  which  has  enabled  £400,000,  granted  by  Elizabeth,  in  De- 
one  nation  to  establish  its  power  on  one  cember  31,  1600,  has  grown  that  hercn- 
continent,  has  been  achieved  by  con-  lean  power  of  the  most  opulent  corpora- 
quest  by  another.  As  the  Portuguese  tion  that  ever  existed ;  exerting  at  one 
were  the  first  Europeans  of  modern  time  a  controlling  influence  in  a  power- 
times  to  open  a  direct  communication   ful  government. 

by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  the       We  do  not  compare  California  wWi 
East,  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  the  India,  nor  the  United  States  Mail  Steam* 
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ship  Company,  or  any  other,  with  the  constructed  at  the  Allaire  Works  of 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  Eng-  Messrs.  Allaire  &  Secor,  New- York, 
land,  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  though  The  Carolina  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  of 
there  are  points  suggested  in  the  consi-  Panama,  Feb.  1850;  the  Columbia,  Oct. 
deration  of  both  to  force  a  comparison.  14,  1850;  Tennessee,  Dec.  5,  1849; 
California  is  a  golden  land  in  itself;  and  Golden  Gate,  Aug.  5,  1851.  We  have 
the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  by  the  first  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  de- 
steamship  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  tails  of  these  ships,  they  being  among 
we  have  said,  established  a  parallel  to  the  first  placed  upon  the  line.  Their 
the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  dimensions  vary  from  269  feet  on  deck, 
in  1497.  While  the  one  opened  a  new  40  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  30}£  feet 
communication  to  India,  and  established  depth  of  hold,  which  are  the  dimensions 
a  European  dominion  upon  the  islands  of  the  Golden  Gate,  to  1 59  length,  29 
of  the  Indian  seas,  and  paved  the  way  beam,  12)£  hold,  which  are  the  uimen- 
for  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  the  sions  of  the  Columbus.  Besides  those 
other  marked  the  creation  of  an  Anglo-  we  have  named  as  the  builders  of  the 
Saxon  power  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  first  ships  of  this  company,  others  have 
connected,  in  a  more  rapid  means  of  been  purchased  and  built  respectively  by 
communication,  the  Western  and  East-  different  builders.  The  engines  worked 
era  Continents.  in  these  steamers  are  principally  one 

With  these  preliminary  remarks^  we  side  levers  of  75  inches  cylinder,  8  feet 

now  proceed  to  the  third  division  of  our  stroke,  in  those  from  1,300  to  1,000  tons ; 

paper.  and  in  those  of  a  smaller  class,  of  the 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  description  of  the  Columbia,  of  800  tons, 

which,  in  connection  with  the    United  they  are   57   inch    cylinder,   five   feet 

States  Mail  Steamship  Company,  on  the  stroke.    The    engines   of   the    Golden 

Atlantic  side,  carries  the  United  States  Gate  and  the  John  L.   Stephens,   the 

mails  to  California    and  Oregon,  was  largest  steamers  in  this  line,  are  oscillat- 

established  in  October,  1848,  to  carry  ing,  of  85  inch  cylinder,  9  feet  stroke. 

out  the  contract    awarded    to  Arnold  They  are  constructed  principally  at  the 

Harris,  as  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  mail  Novelty  Works  and  at  the  Allaire. 

service.    It  numbers  at  this  time  four-  The  originators  of  the  "  Pacific  Mail 

teen  steamers  of  the  following  denomi-  Steamship  Company,"  are  the  Messrs. 

nation*: — The  Golden  Gate,  2,500  tons ;  Howlands  &  Aspinwalls.    Aspinwall,  on 

Tennessee,    1,300;    Northerner,    1,200;  the    Isthmus,    has    been    appropriately 

Republic,  1,200 :  Oregon,  1,099;  Pana-  called  after  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  one  of 

ma,  1,087;  California,  1,050;  Columbia,  those  eminent  merchants.  These  steam- 

800  ;    Carolina,   600 ;    Columbus,   600 ;  ers  are  inspected  and  approved  of  by 

Isthmus,  600;  Unicorn,  600;  Fremont,  the  Navy  Department,  and  carry  the 

600 ;  John  L.  Stephens,  2.500.    Total  of  United  States  mails  on  the  Pacific  side, 

tonnage  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  They  leave  Panama  on  the  arrival  of 

Company,  15,536.  the  Atlantic  steamers,  and  San  Fran- 

Of  these  the  California,  Panama  and  cisco  on  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each 

Oregon  were  the  first  built,  and  sailed  month,  and  touch  at  Acapulco.     They 

from  New- York  to  California,  via  Cape  connect    with    the    ports    of    Oregon. 

Horn,  respectively,  on  6th  October  and  Charles  A.  Whitney,  Esq.,  is  the  agent 

1st  and  8th  December,  1848.    The  two  of  the  company. 

first  named  were  built  by  Wm.  H.Webb,  In  addition  to  this  largely  increased 
York,  and  are  of  equal  dimensions,  service,  this  company  nas  also  an- 
being  200  feet  on  deck,  33^  feet  beam,  nounced,  tha^  on  the  20th  March,  they 
and  20  feet  hold.  The  Oregon  was  built  will  commence  a  weekly  Une  to  Califor- 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Dimon.  The  en-  nia,  running  every  week  direct  between 
ginea  of  the  California  and  Oregon  are  New-York  and  Aspinwall ;  and,  in  con- 
single  side  levers  of  the  same  diameter  nection  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
of  cylinder  and  of  equal  stroke,  being  ship  Company,  once  each  week  between 
70  inch  cylinder,  8  feet,  7  inches  stroke.  Panama  and  San  Francisco. 
They  were  constructed  at  the  Novelty  The  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Works  of  Messrs.  Stillman  &  Allen.  Company  contracted  with  the  Amen- 
The  engine  of  the  Panama  is  of  the  can  government^  under  an  act  of  Con- 
name  description  and  power,  and  was  gress,  to  construct  five  steamships  of 
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1,500  tons,  suitable  for  war  purposes, 
and  to  earn'  the  mails  twice  each  month 
between  New-York  and  Aspinwall,  via 
Havana,  and  between  New-York  and 
New-Orleans,  via  Havana,  twice  each 
month.  This  company  has  not  only 
built  the  five  ships  under  the  contract, 
with  a  tonnage  of  12,800,  and  own  five 
other  steamers  of  an  agregate  of  8,300 
tons,  exceeding  by  12,000  tons  the  con- 
tract requirement;  but  it  now  conveys 
the  mails  twice  each  month  between 
New- York  and  Aspinwall  direct ;  twice 
each  month  between  New-Orleans  and 
Aspinwall  direct :  twice  each  month  be- 
tween New- York  and  Aspinwall,  via 
Havana,  2nd  twice  each  month  between 
New- York  and  New-Orleans,  via  Hava- 
na ;  thus  performing  more  than  double 
mail  service,  and  employing  double  the 
number  of  steamships  required  by  the 
contract.  The  number  of  ships  owned  by 
and  now  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
is  nine,  with  one  recently  launched, 
and  soon  to  be  placed  in  the  line.  They 
are  of  the  following  denominations : 

Georgia,  3,000;  Ohio,  3,000;  Illinois. 
2,500;  Empire  City,  2,000;  Crescent 
City,  1,500;  Cherokee.  1,300;  Philadel- 
phia, 1,200;  EI  Dorado,  1,300;  Falcon. 
1,000;  George  Law,  2,800.  Total  of 
tonnage  of  the  steamers  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Law's 
line).  19,600. 

Ot  the  ships  of  this  company,  the 
Ohio,  of  3,000  tons,  was  launched  Aug. 
12,  1848.  The  size  varies  from  248  feet 
on  deck.  49  in  breadth  of  beam,  33  in 
depth  of  hold,  which  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  Georgia,  the  largest  ship  of  this 
line,  and  of  3,000  tons  burden,  to  204 
feet  length.  30  beam  and  21  depth, 
which  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Falcon, 
the  smallest,  of  1,000  tons. 

The  Cherokee  was  built  in  1848,  by 
Wra.  H.  Webb.  Her  dimensions  are, 
215  feet  on  deck,  35  feet  beam,  21 U 
hold.  Her  engine  is  a  one  side  lever, 
75  inch  cylinder,  8  feet  stroke,  and  was 
constructed  by  Stillman  &  Allen. 

The  Empire  City  and  Crescent  City 
were  built  by  Wm.  H.  Brown.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  former  are,  245  feet  on 
deck,  39  beam,  24  hold;  the  latter  235, 
3?,  23i^.  The  El  Dorado  is  of  similar 
dimenS,ons  of  the  Cherokee,  and  was 
built  by  Thomas  Collyer.  Tne  George 
lffiS?  ma^ficent  new  ship  of  this 

«•  Webb.    She  is  280  feet  on  deck,  40 


beam.  32  hold.  Her  engines  are  two 
clinea,  65  inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stro 
and  are  constructing  at  the  Morf 
Iron  Works.  The  engines  of  the  G« 
gia  and  Ohio  were  also  constructed 
these  Works,  and  are,  respectively,  1 
side  lever.  90  inches  cylinder,  8  1 
stroke.  Tnose  of  the  Crescent  and  1 
pire  City  are  of  the  same  descript 
from  the  same  Works,  and  are  of 
equal  diameter  of  cylinder  and  sti 
of  piston,  viz.,  80  inches,  9  feet 

The  steamers  of  this  line  are  dispai 
ed  with  the  California  and  Oregon  m 
from  New- York,  on  the  5th  and  20t 
each  month,  for  Aspinwall;  and  f 
New-Orleans  on  the  7th  and  27th.  Tl 
steamers  establish,  with  the  Pac 
Mail  Company,  a  connecting  line 
tween  New- York  and  Ports  in  Mes 
California  and  Oregon. 

Since  the  operation  of  the  Pan* 
Railroad,  the  transit  of  the  Isthmc 
performed  in  from  18  to  24  hours.  1 
work  bears  such  an  intimate  relai 
with  the  subject  of  our  paper,  that 
cannot  conclude  this  brancn  of  it  v 
out  alluding  to  its  importance.  In  sU 
it  is  emphatically  an  isthmus  in  en 
prise,  connecting  the  two  great  Atlai 
and  Pacific  oceans  with  the  steam  c 
muni  cations  between  them.  It  is  i 
in  rapid  process  of  completion  to  Pa 
ma.  The  contractor  of  the  work  i 
M.  Storv,  Esq-  of  New- York.  The 
si  dent  is  William  C.  Young,  Esq.,  i 
John  L.  Stephens,  Esq.,  deceased. 

As  analogous  to  this  subject,  and  a* 
s tractive  in  this  connection,  we  here 
sert  the  views  of  an  officer  of  the  Un 
States  navy,  written  in  1839,  upon 
subject  of  connecting  the  two  g 
oceans  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  ac 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  While 
many  projects  are  submitted  at  this  t: 
with  a  view  to  this  oceanic  common 
tion  by  water,  and  as  it  has  acta 
been  commenced,  and  will  soon  be  < 
8ummated  by  a  rail-road,  the  impress 
of  a  writer,  given  in  an  account  of 
Passage  across  the  Isthmus,"  written  < 
fourteen  years  aco,  (in  which  hegraj 
cally  narrates  the  many  perils  of  1 
dangerous  enterprise,)  will  furnish  a  st 
ing  parallel  to  tne  ease  with  which 
made  at  this  day ;  at  the  same  time  I 
it  will  show  that  one  view  of  the  writ 
visions  has,  at  leasts  become  realized 

"Our  journey  from  the  Pacific  to 
Atlantic   was  thus   completed  in 
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space  of  a  little  more  than  two  days.  Francisco.  The  Star  of  the  West 
The  very  irregular  and  devious  course  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  line,  as 
of  the  nver  Chagres  made  the  distance  also  the  Daniel  Webster.  From  San 
we  passed  over  upon  it  amount  to  fully  Juan  del  Norte  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  this 
as  much  as  fifty  miles ;  although  the  line  establishes  a  conveyance  over  the 
direct  distance  from  Cruces  to  Chagres  transit  route  of  the  Nicaragua  Company. 
is  not  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  The  route  of  this  company  passes 
practicability  of  cutting  through  this  through  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  from 
part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  tnus  uniting  the  San  Juan  del  Norte,  by  steamboats,  135 
waters  of  the  two  oceans,  has  been  much  miles  up  the  San  Juan  River,  and  across 
discussed ;  it  would  certainly  be  a  stu-  Lake  Nicaragua,  from  which  the  river 
pendous  undertaking,  but  the  immense  Rows  to  Virgin  Bay ;  and  thence  by 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are  horses  and  mules  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  12 
well  worthy  of  the  great  labor,  time  and  miles  in  distance, 
expense,  which  it  would  cost.  It  has  The  Prometheus,  the  first  steamer  of 
been  stated  by  some  that  the  waters  of  this  line,  was  built  by  James  Simon  son, 
the  Pacific  are  considerably  higher  than  N.  Y.,  August  3d,  1850.  The  Northern 
those  of  the  Atlantic ;  if  such  is  the  case,  Light,  by  the  same  builder,  was  launched 
it  would  of  course  be  a  serious  objection,  October  25th,  1851.  Star  of  the  West, 
as  fears  would  be  entertained  of  raising  the  last  steamer  placed  upon  the  line, 
the  Atlantic  in  such  a  manner  as  to  built  by  the  same,  was  launched  June, 
cause  a  complete  overflow  of  the  West  1852.  The  Morning  Star,  now  on  the 
India  Islands.  The  great  difference  of  the  stocks,  for  this  line,  by  the  same,  was 
tides  of  the  two  oceans  in  this  latitude,  commenced  1st  February,  1852.  The 
is  certainly  very  extraordinary.  That  Brother  Jonathan  was  built  by  Perrine, 
of  the  Pacific  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  as  Patterson  &  Stack,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 
much  as  thirty  or  forty  feet,  while  the  The  dimensions  of  these  steamers  vary, 
Atlantic  has  not  more  than  three  or  four,  from  252  length,  32  beam,  32  hold,  which 
The  height  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  we  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Northern  Light, 
crossed  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  to  212,  35,  19  feet,  which  are  the  dimen- 
believed ;  the  chief  difficulty  in  cutting  sions  of  the  Daniel  Webster,  of  1200 
through  would  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  tons.  The  engines  of  the  Northern  Light 
being  so  rocky.  As  it  is,  I  have  strong  are  two-beam,  60  inch  cylinder,  and  10 
hopes  of  seeing  the  work  undertaken  feet  stroke,  and  were  constructed  at  the 
one  of  these  days,  and  trust  and  believe  Allaire  Works ;  those  of  the  Prometheus 
that  complete  success  would  attend  it,  are  of  the  same  description,  two-beam, 
if  properly  conducted;  and  I  have  little  42  inches  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke,  and 
faith  in  regard  to  the  consequences  that  are  from  the  Morgan  Works.  The  Bro- 
«are  apprehended  by  some  to  ensue  from  ther  Jonathan,  from  the  same  works,  is 
the  different  heights  of  the  ocean." —  one-beam  of  72  feet  cylinder,  11  feet 
Republican  Review,  published  in  Wash-  stroke.  The  engines  of  the  other  ships 
ington,  February.  1839.  of  this  line  are  of  power  corresponding 
VanderbiWs  Line  for  San  FrancucOj  with  their  tonnage.  The  Daniel  Web- 
via  Nicaragua. — This  line,  forming  a  ster  and  Star  of  the  West>  ships  recently 
communication  between  New- York  and  built,  we  may  remark,  have  beam  en- 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  gines,  and  are  from  the  Allaire  Works, 
between  San  Juan  ael  Sur  and  San  Fran-  The  New-  York  and  California  Steam- 
cisco  on  the  Pacific,  is  composed  of  the  ship  Line,  (since  March,  1853,  organized 
following  steamships,  viz :  The  Northern  into  a  corporate  company,  under  the 
Light  2,500  tons ;  Prometheus,  1,500;  name  ana  style  of  the  New- York 
Pacific,  1,200;  S.S.Lewis,  2,000; Morn-  and  California  Steamship  Company,) 
ing  Star,  2,500 ;  Independence,  900 ;  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  divided 
Pioneer,  (lost))  2.500 ;  Brother  Jonathan,  into  shares  of  $1,000.  Route,  via  Aspin- 
2,100;  Star  of  the  West,  1,600:  Daniel  wall  and  Panama,  to  and  from  San 
Webster,  1,200 :  total  amount  of  Van-  Francisco.  Seven  directors — Charles 
derbilt's  line,  18,000  tons.  Augustus  Davis,  Sidney  Brooks,  Theo- 
Of  Jhese  the  t  wo  first  sail  from  New-  dore  Dehon,  Jacob  A.  Westervelt,  John 
Yort,  for  San  Juan  del  Norte,  on  the  5th  C.  Greene,  D.  B.  Fearing,  Warren  Dela- 
and  20th  of  each  month ;  and  the  Ave  no,  Jr.,  all  of  New- York.  At  this  date, 
latter  between  San  Juan  del  Sur  and  San  the  line  is  composed  of  the  following 
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steamships :  Winfield  Scott,  (doable  en-  way,  are  the  commercial  agents  of  t 
gine,)  2,100  tons,  built  1851 ;    United  line. 

States,  (single  engine,)  1,500, 1852;  Cor-  The  Empire  City  Line. — This  line 
tes,  (double  engine,)  1,800,  July,  1852;  composed  of  the  following  steamers:  1 
Union,  (double  engine,)  1.500,  1851.  Sierra  Nevada.  1,800  tons:  City  of  Pit 
Total  amount  of  tonnage  ot  the  New-  burgh,  (burned,)  2,000 ;  San  Francis 
York  and  California  Steamship  Compa-  3.000 :  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers 
ny,  6,900.  the  Empire  City  One,  6,800. 

The  steamships  of  the  line  varv  from       The  Sierra  Nevada  connects  at  Pai 

252  length,  35  feet  beam,  29  feet  hold —  ma  with  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.    S 

the  dimensions  of  the  Winfield  Scott  to  was  built  by  Wm.  Collyer,  and  is  S 

235  feet  length,  34  feet  beam,  21  feet   feet    in    length,   34    beam,    17    de 

hold,  which   are  those  of  the  United   Launched  October  25,  1851.     The  £ 

States.    The  Winfield  Scott  and  Cortes   pire  and  Crescent  City  were  origins 

were  built  by  Westeryelt  &  Sons ;  their  connected  with  this  line,  and  sailed  ' 

engines    by  the  Morgan  Iron  Works,   tween  New- York  and  Chagres.     1 

The  Winfield  Scott  has  two  side  lever   Empire's  first  trip  to  the  latter  port  * 

engines,    66    inches     cylinder,   8    feet  the  17th  of  July,  1849.     The  Crescen 

stroke.     The  Cortes  has  two-beam,  42   the  23d  December.  1848, — two  of  t 

inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke.  first  ships  engaged    in   the    Califon 

The  dates  of  the  departure  of  this  line   trade.    The    City  of    Pittsburgh   * 

of  steamships,  from  New- York,  is  on  the   built  by  Perrine.  Patterson  &  Stack.  T 

5th  of  each  month,  at  3  P.  M. ;  from  San  engines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  c< 

Francisco,  1st  of  each  month ;  from  New-   structed  at  the  Morgan  Works,  and  i 

Orleans,  the  6th  of  each  month.    The  two-beam,  42  inches,    10    feet  strol 

-  New-York  and  New-Orleans  steamship  The  San  Francisco,  now  in   process 

intersects  the  same  boat  on  the  Pacific,   completion,  is  another  ship  of  this  lii 

and  at  Panama.  Her  hull  is  built  by  Wm.  H.  Brown ;  t 

Three  new  steamships  have  just  been   dimensions  of  which  are   275  feet 

contracted  for  by  this  corporation,  each  length,  42  beam,  and  24   the  depth 

to  be  precisely  like  the  others,  so  that  a  hold.    Her  engine,  from    the   Morg 

passenger  booking  at  New- York  secures   Works,  is  one-beam,  83  inch  cylinder. 

the  same  accommodation  on  the  Pacific   feet    stroke.    Messrs.   Howard  &  & 

as  on  the  Atlantic.    Capt.  William  Skid-   New- York,  are  the  owners  of  this  line 

dy  plans,  models  and  Superintends  these       From  the  foregoing  estimate  of  t 

new  boats  whilst  building.     The  length  California    and  Oregon    steamships. 

of  these  new  boats  are  264  feet  breadth  connection  with  this  port,  it  will  be  se 

of  beam  34  feet,  depth  24}/  feet)  ton-  that  the  number  of  steamers  engaged 

nage  about  2400  each.     The  contract  is  that  marine  is  41,  including  the  iollo 

made  with  Messrs.  Westervelt  &  Sons  ing  of  the  Law  line,  which  were  form' 

for  hull  and  spars;  Messrs.   Quintard,   ly  engaged  in  the  California  trade,  1 

Merritt  &    Co.,  of  the    Morgan    Iron  which    now    run    between   New-Yoi 

Works,  are  to  make  the  engines ;  their  New-Orleans    and    Havana,    viz :   t 

dimensions  are,  cylinders  50  inch  diam-    Empire  City,  Crescent   City,  Cherokt 

eter,  10  stroke  of  piston,  and  double  en-  and   Falcon,   we    have    an    aggrega 

gines  to  each  boat.  steam  fleet  of  41  steamers. 

Two  other  boats  are  about  being  con-       These  are  under  the  management 
tracted  for,    one  of   same  size  as  the   five  distinct  companies,  and  embrace  i 
three,  and  another  of  smaller  size,  about  aggregate  of  tonnage  as  follows :  U. 
1,000  tons,  to  ply  between  New-Orleans   Mail  Steamship  Co.,  ten  steamers,  vai 
and  Aspinwafl.  ine  from  3,000  to  1,000  tons,  19,600;  P 

On  the  completion  of  these  new  boats  cific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  14  steamei 
there  will  be  a  semi-monthly  coramu-  varying  from  2,500  to  600  tons,  15,53 
nication  between  New- York  and  New-  Vanderbilt's  line,  ten  steamers,  varyii 
Orleans  with  San  Francisco,  instead  of  from  2,500  to  1,200  tons,  18,000;  Net 
monthly,  as  now.  York  and  San  Francisco  Steamship  O 

ine  communication  from  San  Fran-  four    steamers,  varying  from    2,100 
Cisco  with  New- York  and  New-Orleans,    1,500  tons,  7,400 :  The  Empire  City  Lin 
Me«™  rfme  ™*ni\GT-  three  steamers,  Varying  ifrom  3,000 

Messrs.  Davis,  Brooks  &  Co.,  26  Broad-   2,000  tons,  6,800.    Aggregate  of  tonna* 
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in  the  California  steam  marine  and  the  marine  of  the  port  of  New-York,  cons  id- 
port  of  New-York,  67,336.  ered  in  its  connection  with  the  subject 

Added  to  this  aggregate  of  the  Califor-  of  this  paper,  as  follows : 
nia  steam  fleet  and  tonnage  employed  c*mf*m.     su*m*».      T^,.n 

in  it,  the  aggregate  number  of  ships  and  Aggregate  number  and 
tonnage  of  the  southern  ports  and  West  ^T'cSX**?^?" 
Indies,  between  these  ports  and  New-      somhern   and  *WeJt 

York,  we  have  a  sum  total  of  companies,      India  port* H 56 68,248  <• 

steamers  and  tonnage,  as  follows :  A%£&iX2££*£. 

V~im.      Sto»m,        Toon**..        York  Md    ln«   l«n»- 

.  5 41 67.336 

Southern  ports,  (inelnd 


Clifcrnl, Zrt....T^....l^i       ,U,nUc  porU _* J8 40'7» 


ouiuern  pons,  (lncina-  Sum  total...          1ft              7ft             1M  01 A 

ing  the  West  Indies)..  6 17 20,91*  .  10 70 *WtW« 

Total                     11              58             68  248  Note. — In  the  estimate  of  tonnage,  the  carpen- 
'  ters'  measurement  in  most  instances  is  giren  where 

Tn  thi«  tahl«  adt\  tVi«  ncrcrrprmin  niim  tnii  oottld  bo  *»««rt*in«<i  WM  accuracy.    In  other 

10  iniS  laDie  aaa  tne  aggregate  num-  instances  it  is  made  from  the  general  calculation  of 

ber  of  Companies,  steamers  and  tonnage  the  companies.  The  difference  between  the  custom- 
employed  in  the  transatlantic  marine,  ?0Ug!..^c'IRfnlf17'  n»f«*?™nem  ts  sufficiently 

y     J     r                        .   .    ,     -  .,         .        '  understood  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  into 

and   we  nave  a  sum  total  Ot  the  8team  a  comparison  of  registers  of  tonnage. 


*^^^^^mymy*w^^^f^^^^^'vm^^r^i^^v'^tn^^^^'^'^^^\^\^^ 


ART.   VII.-RESOUROES,  ETC,  OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

No.  II. 

MR.  TYSON*  8  LETTER  TO  THE  LATE  MR.  PETER. 

I  observed  in  my  previous  letter,  that  that  the  temporary  check  which  was 
Pennsylvania  and  her  metropolis  ad-  given  to  the  tide  of  her  prosperity,  in 
vanced  more  rapidly  in  population,  arts,  obstructing  its  external  current,  has  ge- 
and  wealth,  than  their  older  neighbors  of  nerously  repaired  the  damage  by  open- 
New- York  and  New-England ;  and  that  ing  the  great  fountains  of  me  internal 
this  early  momentum  was  maintained  deep;  and  that  within  and  beyond  the. 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  various  Re- 
present time.  The  state  and  city  now  meats  are  uniting  their  forces,  which 
stand  perhaps  numerically  as  second  to  will  bring  back  with  tenfold  increase 
the  city  and  state  of  New-York ;  but  all  that  has  been  diverted  or  withheld, 
possessing,  as  they  do,  the  means  of  and  will  indefinitely  swell  the  volume  of 
greatness  beyond  the  resources  of  their  her  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Permit 
competitors,  it  requires  no  aid  from  the  me  then  to  return  to  the  topic  with 
genius  of  prophecy  to  see,  that  Pennsyl-  which  I  closed  my  epistle,  and  consider 
vania  and  Philadelphia  must  eaeh  stand  the  feasibility  of  restoring  to  Philadel- 
phia absque  secunda,  respectively  pre-  phia  the  foreign  commerce  of  which 
eminent,  without  a  rival  in  this  country,  she  has  been  deprived. 

In  tracing  the  career  of  our  city,  we  The  writers  of  New- York  insist  that 
have  seen  thaflher  business  relations  her  situation  on  the  Delaware  River,  at 
with  Europe  were  arrested  by  the  ab-  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
straction  of  the  capital  and  attention  from  the  Atlantic,  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
necessary  to  its  success ;  that  it  was  de-  jections.  On  the  other  hand,  all  impar- 
coyedto  distant  and  gigantic  enterprises  tial  persons  of  competent  intelligence — 
in  the  interior — to  mines  and  furnaces,  experienced  navigators,  well-informed 
to  canals  and  railways.  I  am  now  to  merchants,  and  gentlemen  conversant 
inquire  what  effect  these  developments  with  nautical  affairs — agree  in  a  differ- 
and  improvements  have  produced,  in  ent  sentiment.  They  find  in  Europe  the 
enhancing  the  productive  wealth  of  largest  towns,  and  the  most  extended 
the  state,  and  adding  means  to  the  activity,  the  characteristics  of  ports  si- 
city.      You    will   find,  as   I   proceed,  tuated  on  rivers  nearly  as  far  removed 
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from  the  open  sea.  London  on  the  requisitions  of  the  port  of  New-York. 
Thames,  Paris  on  the  Seine,  and  Liver-  The  noble  river  itself  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
pool  on  the  Mersey,  two  of  wnioh  are  the  width,  from  the  Pennsylvania  to  the  Jer- 
fargest  cities  of  Europe,  can  boast  of  no  sey  shore.  A  line  of  wharves,  more 
great  advantage  over  Philadelphia  in  than  three  miles  long,  now  stretches 
proximity  to  the  ocean.  along  the  eastern  front  of  Philadelphia. 

But  the  Delaware  was  once  traversed  The  chain  may  be  prolonged  beyond 
'  by  a  rich  and  busy  commerce.    As  the   Richmond  on  the  north,  to  Greenwich 
length  of  the  river  did  not  prevent  its  Point,  beyond  the  Navy  Yard,  on  the 
successful  prosecution,  so  it  can  inter-   south,  making  a  distance  of  six  miles, 

Sose  no  barrier  to  its  return,  since  mo-  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension  be- 
ern  improvements,  such  as  the  facilities  yond  these  limits.     On  the  bosom  of  this 
of  steam  and  other  artificial  aids  to  navi-  majestic  highway,  the  largest  vessel  in 

gation,  overcome  the  distance  in  a  few  the  naval  service  may  securely  ride  up 
ours.  In  geographical  space,  she  is  as  to  and  beyond  the  city.  At  the  Navy 
remote  from  the  Atlantic  as  when  she  Yard  on  its  bank  were  built  some  of  the 
engrossed  so  large  a  portion  of  American  finest  specimens  of  naval  architecture 
commerce ;  but  in  point  of  time  she  has  of  which  our  country  can  boast  The 
made  no  inconsiderable  approaches,  United  States  ship  of  the  line,  Pennsyl- 
since  distance  is  to  be  measured  not  by  vania,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Ame- 
miles,  but  by  the  speed  of  the  motion  rican  navy,  and  beyond  question  one  of 
employed  to  overcome  it.  The  mildness  the  largest  vessels  in  the  world,  found 
of  the  olimate  and  an  efficient  ice-  her  unobstructed  passage  to  the  ocean 
breaker  place  her  beyond  the  visitation  from  her  dock  at  Philadelphia  The 
of  a  casualty,  to  which  the  Siberian  channel  of  the  Delaware  is  abundantly 
winters  of  Boston  render  the  harbor  of  wide  and  deep  for  the  requisitions  of 
that  city  peculiarly  exposed.  In  brief  commerce  in  peace  and  the  exigencies 
the  tug  and  the  ice-boat  have  removed  of  navigation  in  time  of  war.  It  appears, 
every  diversity  of  ingenious  objection,  from  the  official  chart  of  the  coast  or- 
and  dissipated  or  neutralized  every  form  vey,  that  the  channel  is  seldom  lea 
of  physical  impediment.  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  ind 

These  appliances  of  modern  times  do  varies  in  depth,  at  the  most  depress*** 
not  lessen  the  security  of  her  marine,  stage  of  low  water,  from  four  to  mnesnd 
while  they  place  her  on  the  same  plat-  a  half  fathoms,  except  at  the  bar  below 
form  with  the  most  favored  port  on  the  Fort  Mini  in.  At  this  point,  which  is 
sea.  Her  ship  while  in  port  are  effec-  but  a  few  rods  in  extent,  the  deepnesi 
tually  secured  from  ocean  blasts,  and  is  eighteen  feet  at  low  water ;  but  as  the 
enter  on  their  voyages  with  the  confi-  tide  rises  to  seven  feet  eight  inches 
dence  of  safety,  and  with  all  assurances  above  the  plane  to  which  the  soundingi 
of  dispatch.  are  reduced,  a  profundity  even  there  ii 

But  the  kind  and  watchful  guardians  attained  which  is  equal  to  any  emer- 
of  our  city  in  New- York,  ever  solicitous  gency  and  the  wants  of  the  largest  craft 
that  she  should  do  herself  no  injury  by  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  officially  as- 
rashness,  raise  their  warning  voices  in  certained  and  recorded,  and  of  the  cos- 
a  chorus  of  objections.    They  prudently  mercial  history  of  the  Delaware,  one  of 
hint,  but  in  whispers,  that  the  shoal  and  the  newspapers  of  New- York  is  in  the 
narrow  channel  of  the  Delaware  pre-   habit  of  informing  and  repeating,  with 
( seats  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  easy  emphasis,  to  its   willing  or  crednlov 
admission  into  our  port  of  the  largest  readers,  that  the  stream^n  oar  magoifi- 
vessels;  and  that  the  want  of  room  for  cent  Delaware  will  not  admit  the  pas- 
wharves  prevents  us  from  accommodat-  sage  of  merchant  ships  of  the  first  ew 
ing  a  large  mercantile  marine.    Such  and  highest  tonnage!     I  shall  hereafter 
intimations,  whether  by  wink  or  inuendo,   give  you  some  account  of  our  mercantile 
or  by  direct  and  unequivocal  assertion,   marine,  and  of  the  vessels  which  habsV 
whether  made  in  ignorance  of  facts,  or  ually  sail  from  the  port. 
from  motives  of  wanton  disparagement,       It  thus  appears  that  Philadelphia  has 
are-  wholly  unfounded  and  gratuitous.        convenient  accommodations  for  a  large 
The  accommodations  for  shipping  at  marine,  has  a  safe  harbor,  and  an  expss* 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  are  ample,  and   sive  outlet  to  the  ocean.     Nothing  bat 
certainly  more  than  equal  to  the  present  the  absence  of  will  en  the  part  of  her 
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merchants  to  appropriate  these  blessings  in  1820,  with  365  tons,  will  amount  in 

— nothing  but  a  sluggish  and  censurable  the  present  year  to  more  than  4,500,000. 

indifference  to  the  rarest  natural  advan-  Since   the  year   1845,  the  vessels  era- 

tages — nothing  but  the  unmanly  spirit  ployed  in  these  shipments,  at  Richmond, 

which  would  tamely  submit  itself  to  a  nave  exceeded  in  number  and  capacity 

degrading  and  suicidal  dependence  on  the  whole  foreign  tonnage  of  New-York, 

the  shipping  of  New- York— can  prevent  Your  town  of  Newcastle,  in    England, 

the  return,  as  their  opposites  effected  the  is  said  to  enjoy  from  the  coal  business 

acquisition,  of  a  remote  as  well  as  prox-  alone,  a  commerce  second  only  to  Lon- 

imate,  of  a  great  as  well  as  productive  don  itself     We  may  reasonably  antici- 

commerce.     Shakespeare,  with  a  stroke  pate,  from  the  increasing  exports  of  that 

of  his  pen,  thus  indelibly  engraves  the  article  from  year  to  year,  and  the  value 

decree  of  fate,  or  the  deliberate  award  of  the  return  freights,  that  the  suburb  of 

of  mankind,  as  the  result  of  inactivity : —  Richmond,  now  three-quarters  of  a  mile 

from  the  northern  extremity  of  Philadel- 

'  B^taritnrfTi»d°5U0WallCeglTC  phia,will  soon  mingle  with  and  form 

ore  a    eep  uf  giant.  p^  Q£  ^    mg^pQ^g  itself.     So   long 

But  Philadelphia  has  not  only  a  no-  ago  as  1837,  the  insurable  interest  in  the 
ble  river,  but  the  materials  necessary  to  coal  trade,  passing  round  Cape  May, 
make  it  the  avenue  of  a  mighty  com-  was  estimated  by  Major  Bache,  upon 
merce.  competent  data,  to  exceed  $22,000,000 

In  order  the  more  distinctly  to  show  per  annum.  At  that  time  the  antnra- 
her  capacity  to  regain  what  she  has  lost,  cite  coal  trade,  concentrated  on  the  Del- 
with  additions  proportioned  to  her  aug-  aware,  had  not  arrived  at  a  third  of  its 
mented  numbers  and  larger  capital,  the  present  magnitude.  Nor  do  [include  in 
eye  must  be  fixed  on  her  history  and  the  estimate  of  four  and  a  half  millions 
progress,  while  glancing  at  the  elements  of  tons  for  the  anthracite  trade  of  the 
of  trade  within  and  around  her.  The  current  year,  the  western  and  northern 
genius  of  Philadelphia  commerce  should  shipments  of  bituminous  coals,  which, 
be  endowed  with  those  faculties  of  past  it  is  believed,  will  exceed  the  half  of 
and  future  which  are  ascribed  to  the  that  quantity.  If  the  supply  from  the 
double-faced  Janus  of  antiquity ;  one  to  mines  of  Pennsylvania  has  risen  in 
appropriate  the  rich  and  instructive  les-  thirty  years  from  365  tons  to  nearly  five 
sons  which  a  century  and  a  half  has  re-  millions  annually ',  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
vealed,  that  the  other  may  secure  that  the  ratio  of  future  increase,  and  how 
brilliant  destiny  which  the  illuminated  soon,  with  the  bituminons  trade,  it  will 
record  unfolds.  Let  us  see  how  a  sur-  equal  that  of  the  British  dominions. 
vey  of  surrounding  circumstances  and  The  iron  manufacture  of  Pennsylva- 
the  register  of  past  experience  will  jus-  nia,  exposed  as  it  is  to  perverse,  and  vis- 
tify  a  favorable  prediction  in  regard  to  ited  as  it  has  been  by  adverse  legisla- 
her  future  career.  tion.  greatly  transcends  in  amount  of 

Pennsylvania  possesses  in  her  site  production  that  of  all  the  other  states  of 
one  element  of  intrinsic  superiority  over  the  Union.  We  exceed  the  product  of 
all  her  sisters.  She  is  the  only  state  in  manufacture  in  Russia  and  Sweden 
the  Union  which  has  a  navigable  outlet  united,  and  go  beyond  that  of  all  Ger- 
to  the  Atlantic,  a  footing  on  the  lakes,  many.  We  produce  more  iron  than 
and  a  command  of  the  western  waters.  France,  and  equal  in  magnitude  the  pro- 
Her  controlling  sceptre  is  admitted  over  duction  of  England,  as  her  manufactures 
the  long  line  of  the  Ohio,  by  standing  at  stood  in  the  year  1820.  It  would  be  dif- 
its  head,  at  Pittsburgh.  But  before  I  trace  ficult  to  compute  the  value  of  this  busi- 
the  advantages  of  this  position  in  fur-  ness  to  Pennsylvania  if  the  manufacta- 
nishincr  so  many  inlets  to  the  vast  reser-  rer  of  iron  had  not  to  contend  with  the 
voir  of  her  external  trade,  so  many  trib-  low  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  English 
utaries  to  the  expansive  sea  of  her  for-  laborer,  while  he  is  obliged  to  pay  those 
eign  commerce,  permit  me  to  take  a  which  are  prevalent  in  this  country, 
rapid  view  of  wnat  her  own  territory  An  excellent  mineral,  and  the  means  of 
supplies.  working  it,  abound  in   surpassing  quan- 

The  resources  of  the  state  are  surpass-  tities •  but  owing  to  the  large  capital  re- 
ingly  rich.     The  anthracite  coal  trade,   quired- for  the  maintenance  of  the  busi- 
wfiich  commenced  by  actual  exportation  ness,  and  the  risks  attending  its  pursuit^ 
vol.  xiv.  5 
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the  making  of  iron  is  languishing,  and  Pennsylvania  there  are  788  of  these  es- 
its  results  are  uncertain  and  precarious,  tablishments  in  all,  of  which  20$  are 
The  works  established  are  not  driven  to  employed  in  the  cotton,  and  580  in  the 
half  their  capacity,  with  incredible  loss  woolen  manufacture.  The  pecuniary 
to  the  state  and  deep  injury  to  its  citi-  value  of  these  establishments  is  not  at 
zens.  present  ascertainable. 

What  has  made  England  the  richest  No  one  needs  be  told  of  the  agricul- 
country  in  Europe,  but  the  possession  of  tural  capacities  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
coal  and  iron,  and  the  protection  they  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  excellence 
received,  in  the  early  period  of  their  of  her  farmers.  According  to  the  same 
history,  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  for-  census,  she  is  the  largest  wheat-pro- 
eign  competition  ?  The  relation  which  ducing  state  of  the  Union,  her  product 
England  bears  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  being  now  greater  than  that  of  agncul- 
from  the  wealth  which  these  minerals  tural  Ohio,  and  far  exceeding  in  quantity 
amass,  will  be  sustained  by  Pennsylva-  that  of  her  neighbor,  the  State  of  New- 
nia  towards  her  sisters  of  the  confedera-  York.  The  returns  give  to  Pennsylvania 
cy.  Your  writers  go  far  towards  assign-  15,482,191  bushels,  or  2,400,000  bushels 
ing,  as  the  only  reason  for  England  be-  more  than  New- York,  whose  arable  do- 
coming  the  great  capitalist  of  Europe,  main  is  confessedly  greater.  Several 
her  possession  of  coal  and  iron.  Profess-  of  the  states  are  before  Pennsylvania  in 
or  Buckland  informs  us  that  the  facili-  the  article  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  hot 
ties  imparted  by  coal  to  manufacture,  she  carries  the  palm  in  the  general  pro- 
enable  less  than  one  million  of  her  pop-  ductions  of  agriculture.  These  fruits  of 
ulation  to  perform  the  labor,  in  the  pro-  her  fields  are  constantly  on  the  increase, 
duction  of  artificial  fabrics,  of  400,000,000  and  considering  the  broad  belt  of  sterile 
of  persons.  Richard  Cobden  discovers  mountains  which  divide  and  environ  her. 
in  her  iron  and  coal  "  the  primary  and  the  vast  area  of  the  mineral  soiL  the 
source  of  her  wealth  and  power/7  and  prevailing  fertility  of  her  extended 
declares  that  the  want  of  them  alone  plains  and  valleys  inspires  the  emotion 
"  prevents  other  nations  of  Europe  from  of  wonder  as  well  as  the  sentiment  of 
rivaling  her  in  manufacturing  great-  gratitude.  This  is  doubtless  owins 
ness."  McCulloch  and  other  writers  of  chiefly  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  bat- 
authority  confirm  this  view,  and  express  something  is  due  to  the  cultivation  and 
the  conviction  that  if  the  British  coal  thrift,  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
should  become  exhausted,  her  boasted  the  rural  population.  The  practical 
manufactures,  now  so  dependent  upon  farmer  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  find  a 
machinery,  would  soon  become  extinct,  happier  or  more  plentiful  home  than 
You  may  hence  see,  in  the  countless  that  which  his  own  acres  supply.  They 
abundance  of  these  minerals  over  Penn-  in  turn  cultivate  his  virtues,  while  they 
sylvania,  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  her  bound  the  circle  of  his  wants  and  am* 
domestic  wealth,  and  in  the  early  and  bition. 

extensive    developments  of  these  ele-       «BlAirhheo«i«hm.htate4e^ 
ments  of  convenience  and  manufacture, 

and  in  the  means  of  their  convey-  It  may  now  be  well  to  compute  by  a«- 
ance  to  market,  her  best  title  to  pre-  thentic  arithmetic  the  aggregate  amount 
eminence  in  commerce.  of  her  various  and  multiplied  resources. 

Pennsylvania  contains  within  her  I  rely  for  the  accuracy  of  my  figures 
borders  a  larger  number  of  factories  for  upon  estimates,  prepared  in  the  year 
the  making  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  1844,  from  the  official  returns  of  the 
than  any  state  of  the  Union;  nor  has  any  United  States  census  of  1640.  and  coin- 
member  of  the  confederacy  a  deeper  piled  under  the  eyes  of  John  Downs  and 
stake  in  the  due  encouragement  of  these  Freeman  Hunt,  the  well-known  editor  d 
two  species  of  domestic  industry.  The  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  a  work  gene- 
census  of  1850  places  her  highest  in  rally  received  as  correct  in  its  statistical 
number  on  the  list  of  these  establish-  details.  According  to  these  tables,  the 
ments,  even  above  the  large  manufac-  total  value  of  real  estate  in  Peun>yl- 
turing  States  of  Massachusetts  and  vania  is  $1,400,000,000,  and  of  personal 
New- York.  The  former  has  213  cotton,  property  $700,000,000,  making  a  capital 
and  119  woolen  factories,  and  the. latter  of  Twenty-One  Hundred  Millions  or 
86  for  cotton,  and   149  for  wool.     In   Dollars  !     No  estimate  of  the  real  and 
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personal  property  of  New- York  amount-  been  employed  in  making  tunnels  and 
ed,  at  that  period,  to  one-third  of  this  adits  to  coal,  and  subterranean  and 
aggregate.  If  we  add  to  it  the  wealth  superficial  structures,  for  mining,  and  in 
which  has  since  been  Accumulated,  by  the  disinterment  of  iron  ore,  and  works 
constant  development  and  unstinted  ex-  connected  with  its  manufacture,  would 
penditure,  the  sum  will  be  so  much  in-  more  than  double  the  expenditure  for 
creased  as  to  depress  New-York  still  railways  and  canals.  No  city  in  the 
lower,  in .  comparison  with  Pennsyl-  Union  has  been  so  profuse  as  Phila- 
vania.  delphia  in  the  application  of  its  capital, 

Such  is  the  present  wealth,  and  such  to  develop  the  material  wealth  of  the 
the  foundation  of  the  future  resources  of  state  in  wnich  she  is  situated ;  nor  can 
this  state.  And,  thanks  to  the  prodi-  any  other  state  of  the  confederacy  ex- 
gality  of  a  former  age,  these  riches  are  hibit  such  extensive  lines  of  artificial 
not    wholly    unproductive,   nor    "dead  conveyance. 

weights*''  upon  the  present  times.  Cap  As  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  van  among 
ital  is  still  required  adequately  to  unfold  her  sisters  in  resources  and  improve- 
this  magazine  of  nature,  though  much  ments,  so  will  be  the  destiny  of  her  me- 
has  already  been  expended.  For  the  de-  tropolis  in  magnitude  and  trade.  She, 
velopment  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  and  not  New-York,  is  the  great  distrib- 
state,  I  ascertain  that  the  expenditure  uter  and  seller  of  merchandise  to  a 
amounts  to  five  times  the  sum  appropri-  large  portion  of  the  western  and  southern 
ated  by  Congress  to  all  physical  1m-  country.  Not  content  with  various  rail- 
provements  whatever  in  the  United  way  connections  with  many,  the  chief 
States,  since  the  year  1804, — for  roads,  points  of  trade  in  her  own  state,  she 
fortifications,  harbors,  and  rivers  !  will  soon  hold  in  her  iron  embrace  the 

Let  us  then  see  how  the  public  spirit  cities  of  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
and  enlightened  activity  of  her  me-  Louis,  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  the  great 
tropolis,  under  the  depressions  of  an  western  emporium  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
exiled  commerce,  a  transferred  and  these  granaries,  the  various  avenues  of 
buried  capital,  has  made  these  multi-  western  trade  converge.  At  no  distant 
plied  benefits  her  own.  This  view  will  day  she  will  place  her  cars,  by  way  of 
exhibit  the  capabilities  of  the  city  to  her  own  great  entrepot^  at  Cleveland,  in 
sustain  a  large  foreign  commerce,  and  Ohio,  and  by.direct  communication,  at 
present  such  inducements  as  may  exist,  the  town  of  Erie,  in  her  own  state,  on 
to  the  collection  of  the  funds  necessary  the  Lake.  These  connections  will  secure 
to  establish  at  her  port  a  line  of  regular  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  that  grand 
steamers.  highway  of  waters.    At  Wheeling,  in 

The  whole  number  of  railways  within  the  State  of  Virginia,  she  will  partici- 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  exceed  pate  with  Baltimore  in  the  southern 
a  mile  in  length,  is  42,  embracing  to-  trade.  These  points  of  junction  give  to 
gether  an  aggregate  extent  of  1132  Philadelphia  the  trade  of  that  immense 
miles.  Authentic  data  are  before  me,  region  west,  north,  and  south,  whose 
laboriously  compiled  by  Col.  Childs,  luxuriant  opulence  would  build  into 
which  show  that  the  cost  of  constructing  greatness  and  sustain  the  prosperity  of 
much  the  greater  portion  of  these  1132  many  cities.  Locally  situated  between 
miles  of  railway,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  New- York  and  the  fertile  districts  be- 
$48,236,431.  If  to  this  sum  be  added  yond,  their  trade  is  naturally  hers,  and 
the  cost  oft  hose  which  are  not  officially  she  now  is  stretching  out  her  iron  arms 
ascertained,  and  of  those  prolonged  to  receive  what  nature  so  bountifully 
beyond  our  limits,  but  made  with  Penn-  offers. 

syfvania  capital,  the  estimate,  upon  New-York,  having  no  geographical 
reasonable  presumptions,  would  greatly  connection  with  the  West,  is  limited  by 
increase  the  line  of  distance,  and  swell  her  natural  boundary  to  the  lake  trade, 
the  whole  expenditure  to  above  sixty  and  encounters,  in  her  ambitious  en- 
millions  of  dollars.  The  length  of  the  deavors  to  seize  our  western  commerce, 
canals  made  within  the  borders  of  Penn-  the  interposing  barrier  of  the  county  of 
sylvania  is  above  1,000  miles,  the  con-  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania.  If  the  existing 
structiou  of  which  may  be  estimated  to  legislation  of  the  state  is  to  be  respected^ 
have  cost  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dot-  and  future  legislatures  prove  faithful  to 
lars.    The  immense  sums  which  have  their  duty,  the  gate  of  Vie  West  will  never 
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be  opened  to  such  an  avenue  as  the  New-  cellent  engineer,*  by  whom  it  has  \x 
York  and  Erie  Ra.l-road.  This  thorough-  capitally  located  on  the  shortest  1 
fare  is  constructed  upon  the  very  narrow  which  nature  permits,  with  light  gn 
principle  of  the  wide  yuage,  for  the  ex-  ents,  and  built  ia  the  best  manner. ; 
elusive  benefit  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  least  possible  expense.  1 
and  to  prevent  any  beneficial  union  with  undertaking  has  been  well  sustained 
the  works  of  Pennsylvania,  the  width  popular  appreciation,  and  by  the  libe 
of  whose  railways  requires  ditrerent  en-  lty  of  public  and  private  assistance, 
gines  and  cars.  Confining  her  to  Dun-  will  literally  redeem  the  pleMge  oi 
kirk,  until  Philadelphia  shall  have  original  friends,  that  no  dtbt  shvu>d  bt 
reached  the  port  of  Erie,  with  a  rail-  curred  in  its  prosecution,  and  that 
way  which  she  is  resolved  to  construct,  great  work  should  be  carried  on 
the  western  roads  of  the  guage  common  finished  by  means  alone  of  subscript 
to  Ohio,  will  converge  at  the  same  ter-  to  the  capital  stock.  This  policy,  wi 
minus,  and  their  cars,  by  a  better  and  was  declared  to  be  fundamental, 
shorter  route,  will  pass  directly  to  Phil-  been  faithfully  observed  ;  and  the  c 
adelphia,  leaving  to  New- York  only  tal  of  the  company,  now  nearly  if 
that  portion  oi  trade  which  is  specially  fully  subscribed,  must  prove,  so  un I iki 
destined  for  a  northern  mart.  Such  an  previous  efforts  in  Pennsylvania,  a  pa 
arrangement  secures  to  Philadelphia  the  stock,  greatly  beyond  the  legal  iulere 
commerce  concentrated  at  Erie,  as  she  money,  and  of  consequence  univers 
has  already   secured  that  of   the  upper   in  demand. 

lakes  at  Cleveland.  By  her  connections  The  successful  completion  of  this 
with  Cincinnati  and  Wheeling,  she  will  terprise  will  create  a  motive  or  inc 
appropriate  to  herself  much  of  that  ment  to  the  construction  of  a  <r 
southern  custom  which  is  intended  to  railway,  which  shall  connect  Sunt 
enrich  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of  with  Erie.  Such  a  work  will  control 
Maryland.  destinies  of  that  mighty  commerce  \ 

It  is  by  means  of  the  Pennsylvania   which  Philadelphia  will  be  enrichec 
railway  to  Pittsburgh,  prolonged   west-   the  intermediate  country  and  the  no 
wardly  to  St.  Louis,  joining  Cleveland   west>    concentrated    at    the    lake, 
on  one  side,  and  Wheeling  and  Cincin-   northern    terminus.       Those    disjoii 
nati  on  the  other,  and  stretching  through   links,  which  the  continuity  of  the  ct 
Kentucky   to    Nashville,    and    ulterior  requires,  between  Harrisburg  and  i 
points,  that  Philadelphia  will   enjoy  the   bury,  will  be  speedily  undertaken.  & 
immense  trade  of  tnc  Upper  Lakes,  of  to  form  an  unbroken   connection  ^ 
the  Ohio,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and   these  interesting  and  fertile  regions, 
of  their  numerous,  beautiful,  and  teem-  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Phila 
ing   tributaries.     The  improvements   of  phia  will  shake  off  all  apathy  and 
New- York    cannot   offer  a  competition   concern,    and    rouse     herself    to 
with  Philadelphia,  for  the  trade  of  that  magnitude  of  a  present  and  impenc 
expansive  region,  of  which  these  cities   danger.    The  cars  of  the  New-\ork 
and  towns  form  the  natural  drains,  or  the    Erie  railway  are  now  in  the  vicinit 
grand  foci.     Cleveland  is  175  miles,  and   the  town  of  Erie  in  Pennsylvania. 
Cincinnati  249   miles  nearer  to  Phila-   menace  Philadelphia  with  the  abst 
delphia  than   New-York :   and  the  re-   tion  of  her  trade  in  her  own  state, 
moter  points  of  juuetion  beyond  main-   at  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  o 
tain    these    relative    distances.       The   supply. 

completion  of  the  railway,  now  nearly  That  selfish  and  exclusive  po 
finished,  which  is  to  connect  these  ricn  which  suggested  the  six- feet  guagi 
and  wide  domains  to  Philadelphia,  will  opposition  to  the  general  gua^e  oi 
form  a  marked  era  in  her  history.  It  country,  will,  in  the  presence  of  a  n 
will  be  the  epoch  not  merely  of  the  com-  produce  the  natural  effect  of  illiberal 
mencement  of  an  intimate  intercourse  in  cutting  off  a  profitable  union  betw 
with  the  West  and  its  dependencies,  but  that  railway  and  the  western  roads, 
the  time  when  other  enterprises  are  to  indeed  prevents  the  single  evil  wt 
spring  into  life.  this  short-sighted  policy  proposed  al 

No  untoward  accident  has  ever  mar-   to  redress, — the  diversion  of  merch 
red  the  prospects  of   the  Pennsylvania 
»u-road,  which  has  been  blest  in  an  ex-  *  Joan  Thompson,  Esq. 
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dise,  once  in  its  cars,  from  their  destina-  set,  no  calculation  made  of  their  ad- 
tion  into  the  city  of  New- York.  By  vantages,  which  would  not  be  deemed 
forming  a  barrier,  as  it  does,  to  the  flow  vain  or  extravagant.  The  various  treas- 
of  all  tributaries  to  its  own  stream,  the  ures  of  the  state  will  seek  a  market  in 
invidious  design  will  be  thwarted  or  its  own  metropolis,  and  the  untold  wealth 
countervailed,  by  turning  these  currents  of  the  fruitful  regions  beyond,  surpassing 
into  the  swelling  channel  of  a  railway  in  extent  a*nd  fertility  naif  the  area  of 
leading  to  Philadelphia.  But  the  line  cultivated  Europe,  will  be  poured  at  her 
from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  being  90  feet.  With  these  aids  and  the  facilities 
miles  shorter  than  that  to  New- York,  presented  by  her  noble  river,  the  com- 
must  determine  the  direction  of  the  merce  of  Philadelphia  requires  but  the 
trade,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  the  op-  sustaining  hand  of  an  earnest  home-bred 
portunity  of  a  transit  hither  shall  be  pride;  it  solicits  but  attention  to  the  die- 
presented,  tates  of  imperious  duty  to  be  all  that  her 
With  such  means  of  intercourse,  such  local  wants  demand,  all  that  honest  am- 
of  trade  and  travel  to  and  with  the  bit  ion  may  covet,  all  that  reasonable 
West,  North  and  South,  no  value  can  be  hope  can  justify. 
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SOUTH,    ETO. 

STATISTICS  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION  NORTH  AND  SOUTH FOREIGN  MISREPRESENTATION  OF 

THE  SOUTH NASHVILLE  AND  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE,  ETC. 

A  document  has  lately  appeared  in  low  grade  of  morals  so  generally  at- 

the  Richmond  Enquirer,  which  embodies  tributed  to  this  class  of  persons, 
so  many  instructive  statistics  in  relation       That  you  may  have  the  facts,  in  the 

to  the  negro  population  of   that  state,  most  convenient  form  for   comparison, 

which  may  in  some  sense  be  applicable  the  white  and  free  colored  population, 

to  all    of  the  southern  states,  that  we  and  the  white  and  free  colored  convicts, 

think  its  incorporation  into  the  Review  will  be  given,  respectively,  of  several 

a  public  service.     The  relative  condition  slave  ana  free  states,  with  some  expla- 

oi  the  free  blacks  north  and  south  pre-  natory  remarks,  beginning  with  the  sta- 

sents  a  commentary  upon  the   pseudo-  tistics  of  our  own   state.      The   white 

philanthropic  negro-Tom   book-making  population    of   Virginia,   in    1840,   was 

spirit  of  the  day,  which  is  worth  fifty  740,968;  in  1850,  was  895,304 ;  average 

elaborate  arguments  in  defence  of  the  for  ten  years,  818,136. 
slaveholder.       Upon    the    question    of       In  the  ten  fiscal  years  commencing 

colonizing,  we  have  never  been  able  to  the  1st  of  October,  1840,  and  ending  the 

come  to  as  sanguine  conclusions  as  some  30th  of  September,  1850,  there  were  re- 

of  our  friends,  or  to  perceive  how,  as  a  ceived  in  the   Penitentiary  352  white 

system,  it  could  become  of  more  than  convicts.     If  we  average  them  at  36  per 

very  limited  application.  annum,  we  shall  have  a  ratio  of  one  con- 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  25,  1853.  vict  for  eYeTY  23>003  white  persons  in 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  the  state, 
in  relation  to  the  crimes  of  free  negroes       The  free  colored  population  of  Vir- 

and  mulattos,  I  will,  with  great  plea-  &ni*i   ,n   1840>   was  4«£&4 :   «i   1850, 

sure,  give  you  the  most  reliable  infor-  53,829;  annual  average,  51.826. 
mation  to  be  gleaned  from  the  public       In  these  ten  years,  (beginning  the  1st 

documents  at  hand.     But,  it  is  to  be  re-  of  October,  1840,  and  ending  30th  Sept. 

gretted.  that  most  of  the  prison  reports,  1850,)  159  free  colore*!  convicts  were 

(otherwise  full  and  interesting.)  are  quite  received   in   the   Penitentiary.      If  we 

defective  in  the  main  facts  most  inti-  make  the  average  16,  we  shall  find  the 

mately  connected  with  the  subject  of  ratio  is  one  convict  for  3;201  free  persons 

inquiry.     Enough,  however,  may  be  col-  of  color,   exhibiting  the    proportion   of 

looted  from  the  criminal  records,  of  both  crime  among  them  as  7.1&  to  1  among 

slave   and  free  states,  to  establish  the  the  white  people  of  the  steta: 
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In  Massachusetts,  where  the  free  man 
of  color  is  admitted  to  the  bar  and  raised 
to  this  pulpit,  the  statistics  of  crime  are 
less  favorable  to  his  class  than  in  any 
slave  state. 

The  white  population  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1840  was  729.030;  in  1850, 
985,704;  annual  average,  857,367. 

In  the  10  years  from  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. 1810.  to  the  30th  of  September,  1850, 
the  white  convicts  received  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  that  state,  numbered  1,129, 
being  an  average,  say  of  1 13,  and  giving 
a  ratio  of  out  to  7,587  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

The  free  colored  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1810  was  8.669;  in  1850, 
8.795  :  annual  average,  8,732. 

Within  the  ten  fiscal  years  last  men- 
tioned, 120  colon*!  convicts  were  re- 
ceived in  the  said  Penitentiary:  an 
average  of  12  a  year,  or  one  for  every 
727  free  persons  of  color  in  the  state. 
These  facts  exhibit  the  crimes  of  the 
free  colored  people  of  that  state,  as 
bearing  the  proportion  of  9.58  to  1  among 
the  whites.  In  this  term  of  ten  years, 
the  imprisonment  of  free  colored  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2.27  to  1  iu  Virginia;  and 
among  the  white  persons  3.29  to  1  in 
Virginia. 

It  is  due  to  the  subject,  after  giving 
the  above  comparison  between  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts,  to  say  that  crime 
has  greatly  increased  in  this  state,  since 
the  late  revisal  of  our  laws.  In  the  two 
years  commencing  the  1st  of  October, 
1850,  and  ending  "the  30th  Sept.,  1852. 
we  received  133  white  convicts,  being 
an  annual  average  of  66.  According 
to  the  white  population  of  1850,  this 
number  gives  a  ratio  of  one  convict  for 
13,565  white  persons.  In  the  same  time, 
48  free  persons  of  color  were  received, 
average  of  24  or  one  for  everv  2.159, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  6.33  to  1.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  crime  among  the 
whites  has  increased,  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  ten  years.  83  percent.; 
and  among  the  free  negroes,  50. 

On  the  1st  of  February.  1853.  the  con- 
victs in  the  Penitentiary  consisted  of 
white  males,  154:  whiteYemales,  none. 
Colored  males  80;  females.  6.  Total, 
free  persons.  240. 

.  There  is.  therefore,  one  white  convict 
imprisoned  for  every  5.813  white  per- 
sons, aiul  otlc  freo  0o]0reij  convict  for 
every  620  foe  negroes  in  the  state. 


It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  in 
year  ending  the  30th  September.  18 
no  less  than  151  white  and  IS  colo 
convicts  were  received  in  the  Penit 
tiary  of  Massachusetts:  being  in 
ratio  of  one  for  every  6.527  of  the  wl 
and  one  to  every  488  of  the  colored  pi: 
lation  of  that  state,  being  in  the  pro 
tion  of  13.37  to  1.  There  remained 
prison  on  the  last  mentioned  day. 
white  and  50  colored  convicts,  sho* 
that  one  white  convict  remains  in  pr 
for  every  2,335  white  persons :  and 
colored  convict  for  every  175  col< 
persons  in  said  state.  These  statem 
exhibit  a  most  remarkable  di>parity 
tween  the  imprisonments  in  Massai 
setts  and  Virginia. 

Maryland,  a  slave  state,  lying  by 
side  of  Pennsylvania,  and  containing 
largest  free  negro  population  among 
states,  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of 
condition  to  which  every  slave  s 
must  in  time  be  reduced,  unless  pn 
measures  be  adopted  for  the  removj 
the  free  colored  population. 

The  white  population  of  Marvlan 
1850,  was  418,590.  The  free*  col 
population,  74,077. 

In  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
vember.  1852.  the  Penitentiary  of 
state  received   44    white    and  51 
colored  convicts;    a  ratio  of  one  w 
convict^  to  9,285  white  person*,  ar 
free  colored  convict  to  1,452  free  co)< 
persons   in  the  state,  being  in  the 
portion  of  6.39  to  1.     On  the  last  n 
tioned  day,  there  remained  in  the  P 
tentiary  162  white  and   148  free  col 
convicts,  being  a  ratio  of  one  to  ei 
2.584  whites,  and  one  to  500  of  the 
colored  population. 

Pennsylvania   compares   better  i 
Virginia,  perhaps,  than   any  other 
state.     The  white  population  of  P< 
sylvania  in  1820  was  2,258.463.    1 
persons  of  color,  53,3*J3. 

In  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
cember,  1852,  the  two  Penitentiaric 
that   state   received    198  white  and 
free  colored  convicts,  being  uw?  for 
406  of  the  white   population :   ami 
to  2,158  of  the  colored  peison*.  ami 
the  proportion  of  5.28  to  1.     On  the 
mentioned  day.  there   remained  in 
two  prisons  289  white,   and  71   cok 
convicts;  being  in  the  ratio  nf  :>*e 
7.811   of  the  white,  and  one  Ur  751 
the  free  colored  popu lation. 

New- York  in  1650  had  a  white  pc 
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lation  of  3,049.457.     Free  colored  popu-  tion  of  crime  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion, 47,937.  tion  of  New- Jersey,     Connecticut   and 
She  has  three  State  Penitentiaries,  in  Indiana,  determined,  in  the  same  way, 
which,  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  De-  to  be  12.47  to  1 ;  and  the  average,  among 
cember,  1851,  were  received  658  con-  the  eight  states  named  above,  to  be  9.11 
victs,  of  whom  556  were  white,  and  62  to  1,  among  the  whites  of  those  states, 
colored,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  If  we  take  the  average  proportion  of 
from  the  reports.     This  gives  a  ratio  of  crime  among  the  colored  population  of 
%  one  white  convict  for  every  5,304  white  Maryland  and  Virginia,  we  shall  find  it 
persons,  and  one  colorea    convict  for  to  be  7.23  to  1  among  the  whites;  while 
every   772  of  the   colored  population ;  the  like  average  of  the  six  free  states,  to 
being  6.86  to  1.     Remaining  in  prison  wit,   Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  New- 
one  white  convict  for  1,713  white  per-  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
sons,  and  one  colored  convict  for  every  Indiana,  will  be  10.90  to  1.     From  this 
225  free  colored   persons  in   the  state,  we  may  infer,  that  there  is  46  per  cent, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  7.62  to  1.  more  crime  committed  by  the  free  color- 
In  New-Jersey  in   1850,    the  white  ed  population  of  those  states,  than  by 
population  was  466,240.     Free  colored  the  same  class  of  population  in  Mary- 
population,  23.093.     On  the  1st  January,  land  and  Virginia. 
1850,   the   Penitentiary  of    New- Jersey  If  we  add  the  rate  of  increase  which 
contained  white  convicts,   134.     Free  occurred  before  1850  to  the  free  colored 
colored  population,  51.  population  of  that  year,  we  shall  find  in 
But  the  number  received  the  preced-  Virginia  at  this  time  57,824  free  negroes 
ing  year  is  not  given  in  the  report.     Thus  ami  mulattoes.     The  proportion  of  males 
it  will  be   seen,  that  the  ratio  of  im-  and  females  over  21  years  of  age,  will  be 
prisonraents  among  the  white  people  is  found  to  be  24,519;  and  tho.se  over  55 
one  for  every  3.554,  and  among  the  free  amount  to  4,355,  leaving  between  the 
negroes  one  for  every  17.85  of  the  colored  ages  of  21  and  55  years,  20,164  taxable 
population.     Being  the  proportion  of  7.84  persons.     For  convenience,  we  will  put 
to  1.  the  males  and  females  each  at  10,082. 

In   Connecticut^  in   1850,  the  white 

population    was    363,305.       On    the    1st  By  the  provisions  oftheSenate  Mil,  the 

S                  ,opa   il      i>      *i      i-           c  n  tax  of  $5  each  on  the  males,  would 

January,  1850,  the  Penitentiary  of  Con-      produce *M,410 

necticut  Contained  white  convicts.  128.  From  which,  deduct  for  delinquencies 

Free  colored  convicts,    51.       Being  a      and  commissions,  20  per  cent IQ,Q8S  i0m 

ratio  of  one  white  convict  for  every  2,838   At  a  tax  of  $1  each  on  the  females 

white  persons,  and  one  free  colored  con-    .  would  produce  ..-.■•• 1j?r?f i   *  **,. 

•    ac  \en     r*i  i        i  i        Deduct  from  this  sum  20  per  cent 8,(U6     6,009 

vict  for  every  159  of  the  colored  popula-  Pre8enl  UXt  on  ^ii*  attached  to  reg- 

tion,  being  17.85  to  1.  isters  of  freedom 4,7«S 

In  Indiana,  in   1 850,  the  white  popu-    Sum  raised  from  free  persons  of  color 

lation  was  977:628.    Free  colored  popu-  JS£Z"™*nn^wnp««^  '  '"* 

lation,    10,788.       Convicts   in    the   rent-       eut  of  the  treasury  under  the  act  of 

tentiary  of  that  state,  on  the30thof  No-      1W° 90,000 

vember,  1849 — white,  116;  free  colored,  $63,ii4 

1 5 ;  ratio  of  whites,  one  to  8,427 ;  colored, 

one  to  719;  being  in  the  proportion  of      At  $75  each,  this  sum  would  remove 
1 1.72  to  1.  upwards  of  one  thousand  free  persons  of 

For  convenience,  I  have  thrown  the  color  annually.  And  if  it  be  tne  design 
results  above  mentioned  into  the  form  to  give  every  portion  of  the  state  ttie 
of  tables— Nos.  1  and  2.  By  No.  1,  it  ecnial  benefit  of  the  funds  appropriated, 
will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  crime  it  is  quite  certain  that  muen  less  than 
committed  among  the  free  colored  popu-  $75  would  be  inadequate  to  the  object 
lation  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Mary-   designed. 

land,  Pennsylvania  and  New- York,  as       The  removal  of  one  thousand  a  year 
determined  by  the  annual  average  num-   would  so  far  exceed  the  annual  increase 
ber  of  felons  received  in  prison,  is  as  7.71    as  to  give  assurance  of  the  final  success 
to  1,  among  the  white  population.     No.  of  this  great  and  benevolent  enterprise. 
2,  gives  the  proportion  as  determined  by       I  am,  very  truly,  your  oVnt  perv't, 
the  number  of  felons  remaining  in  prison,  C.  S.  Morgan. 

in  the  same  states  to  be,  as   7.49  to  1.       George  E.  Deneale,  Esq., 
The  latter  table,  also,  gives  the  proper-  Senate  of  Virginia. 
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No.  I.— A  Table  of  Crime;  giving  the  Annual  Rate  of  Imprisonments  to  the  Population  and  the  Proper 

between  the  Crime*  of  White  Persons  and  Free  Person*  of  Color: 

Criswau 

tfc*fM*  C 

Rat—  or  »tb  of  roriete  i  t«ifd  ia    «4  ptn* 
itcotiariw  to  tfc*  white  aai  few    •*»  *»*i 
coUmd  pojwbUfla.  «a»M.ic 

pinnate 


Wait*  popala- 


Tirginia.— The  ratio  t/comicts  received  in  the  penitentiary,  annu- 
ally, for  ten  years,  ending  30tb  oT  September,  1850,  to  toe  average 
population,  wan 1 t»  33,003... 

In  the  two  years  from  1st  of  October,  I860,  to  30th  of  September, 
1853,  according  to  the  population  of  1860,  the  rate  was,  annually..!  to  11£6& — 
[From  this  it  will  seen  the  increase  among  the  whites  was  81  per 
cent*  and  among  the  free  persons  of  color  50  per  cent] 

Massachusetts.—  The  rate  of  convicts  received  in  the  penitentiary 
of  that  slate,  in  the  ten  years  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1850, 
to  the  average  population,  was 1  to  7,587. . . 

m  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1851,  the  rate  of  convicts 
received  in  the  Massachasetts  penitentiary,  for  the  year  ending         , 
the  30th  of  November,  1858,  according  to  the  population  of  1850, 
was lto  6,537... 

Maryland.— The  rate  of  convicts  received  in  the  penitentiary,  was, 
according  to  the  population  of  1850 Ho  9,385... 

Pennsylvania.— The  convicts  received  in  the  two  penitentiaries  of 
that  state  in  the  year  ending  the  3>st  of  December,  1853,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  of  1850,  was  at  the  rate  of 1  to  11,406.. . 

New- York  received  in  her  three  state  penitentiaries,  convicts,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  1960,  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of 
December,  1851,  at  the  rate  of. lto  5,304... 


Fiee  rotor** 
pofoladas. 

lto  3.001.. 

...  7.18 

I  to  3,150.. 

6J3 

.lto.  737.. 

.  ftiS 

-lto   488.. 

. .  >13.3< 

>  to  1,459 

•  •  m  •     Sy»sr« 

.4  to  3,158.. 

5± 

.1  to  773. . 

...  6.8 

Average. 


,1.4 1 


No.  II.— A  Table  giving  the  Ratio  of  White  and  Free  Colored  Convicts f  remaining  in  Prison,  ta  the  I 
and  Free  Colored  Population,  and  the  Proportion  of  Crime  between  the  two  Classes: 


Tl»  ratio  of  eomrfeta  rwaiainiac  i 
priaofc  to  ttt«  population. 


ThcpnspN 
to  whit*  p 


White 


Ft**  rotirod 

In  the  Virginia  penitentiary,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1853,  there  re- 
mained in  pnson  at  the  rate  of. 1  to  5,813... 

In  the  Massachusetts  penitentiary,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1851, 
there  remained  in  prison  at  the  rate  of. 1  to  3,335.....!  to  175-. 

In  the  Maryland  penitentiary,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1853,  there 
remained  convicts  at  the  rate  or. 1  10  3,584 1  to  506 

In  the  two  Pennsylvania  penitentiaries,  there  remained  in  prison  on 

the  31st  of  December,  1858,  at  the  rate  of. 1  to  7,811 1  to  750 10.4 

In  the  three  New- York  penitentiaries  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of 
December,  1851, there  remained  in  prison lto  1,713.  ...1  to  235 7.6 


lto  635 9Ji 

...1S4 

...  5.H 


Average  of  the  five  states  above  named 7.4! 

In  the  New-Jersey  penitentiary,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  there 
remained  in  prison,  according  to  the  population  of  1850,  at  the 

,  ™!teo< lto3»5o4 1  to  453 7  8 

In  the  I  onnecticut  penitentiary,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  there 
remained  in  prison  at  the  rate  of. 1  to 2,838 1  to  1» 17  6 

In  the  Indiana  penitentiary,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1849,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  W50,  there  remained  in  prisoo  at  the  rateof.I  to8,437 1  to  719 11.7 

The  three  last-mentioned  states  averaged m 

Average  ofthe  eight  states  above  named .'.""J"     ".".".."..9.1 


Foreign  Misrepresentation  of  the 
South.— Our  readers  will  remember  the 
appearance  some  months  ago  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  Blackwood,  containing  many 
severe  strictures  upon  the  slaveholders 
of  the  South,  as  well  as  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery  at  large.     We  hare  met  with 

*>**  ot  the  MMle  Tribune,  as  follows  -— 

fIHk    J*nuarv  number  of  Blackwood's 

*ni^F'?Jl,a*™,m»e  °°ntain8  *»  article 
»^M;  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Power 

*  *  ay  J   hi**  Sta,tes  of  America,"  which 


the  part  of  the  writer,  of  the  fart* 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
ject  on  which  he  undertakes  to  I 
His  very  inferences,  so  rniinst  in  t 
selves,  and  so  incompatible  with 
facts  stated,  evince  a  mind  so  centra 
in  its  comprehension,  and  so  thoroi 
saturated  with  its  own  prejudices, 
be  utterly  unqualified  to  do  justice  t 
subject.  How  such  an  article,  so 
less  in  its  statements*  and  so  il logic 
its  deductions,  found  its  way  into  a  c 
zine  remarkable,  if  not  for  the  gej 
cenectiiesfrof  its  views  on  public  < 
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tions,  certainly  for  the  force  and  adroit-  searching  for  truth  has  in  hunting  for 

ness  with  which  they  are  advocated,  I  items  to  support  his  own  preconceived 

am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  theory.     Now  I  deny  that  the  ratio  of 

The  whole  article  appears  to  have  natural  increase  in  the  population  of  the 

been  made  up  from  the  study  of  several  North  is  any  greater  than  in  that  of  the 

anti-slavery  publications,  in  which  truth  South — indeed,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  as 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  lrn-  great — and  I  think  nobody  can  hesitate 

portant  consideration,  and  it  is  set  off  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  who 

with  an  apparent  appeal  to  comparative  considers  that  the  North  and  Northwest 

statistics,  in  which  the  abuse  of  figures  are,  and  have  been,  since  the  revolution, 

amounts  in  one  place  to  positive  mis-  the  great  reservoir  of  the  tide  of  emigra- 

statement>  which,  with  a  very  slight  ex-  tion  from  Europe.     Of  the  total  number 

amination,  could*  have  been  avoided.    I  of  foreign-born  inhabitants  in  the  United 

will  first  notice  his  statistical  errors,  and  States  in  1852,  1.965,518  were  in  those 

show   how    entirely  incorrect  his    in-  states,  while  only  245,310  were  in  the 

ferences  are.  South.      Here  then  may  be  found  the 

He  gives  the  following  as  the  respec-  real  cause  of  the  greater  ratio  of  increase 

tive  free  populations  of  the  slaveholuing  there  than  here.    A  portion  of  this  emi- 

and     non-slaveholding    states    at    the  gration  helps  to  fill  up  the  new  states 

periods  specified : —  and  territories,  the  balance  to  supply,  in 

i8«o.  i8*o.  the  northern    states,  the  place  of  the 

Freestatea 9,654,865 13,583,328  native  population  moving  West.     Of  all 

Slavc8tale8 7>290'719 6'393«758  this  enormous  increase,liowever,  not  a 

This  statement  is  intended  to  prove  word  is  said  bv  tho8e  who  undertake  to 

that  slavery  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  compare  northern  and  southern  progress, 

of   population,   showing,  as  the  writer  and  use  the  result  as  an  argument  agamst 

says,  '-that,  while  in  the  last  ten  years,  slavery. 

the  population  of  the  free  states  has  in-       l  Wl11  now  proceed  to  show,  from  the 

creased  by  nearly  four  millions,  that  of  census  tables  of  1840  and  1850,  that  this 

the  slave  states,  though  Texas  has  been  pretended  superiority  in  progress  is  either 

added  to  them  in  the  interval,  has  de-  a  gross  error  «*  calculation  or  a  wilful 

creased    by  nine   hundred    thousand/'  misrepresentation  of  actual  facts  :— 

But  fortunately,  the  fact  relied  upon  by  moh-shvi-holdwo  state.. 

the  writer  for  his  deduction  is  an  error  IM0  1M0     ^^^^ 

in  the  American  Almanac  for   1852,  in  Massachusetts...  737,698      9944T1..34    ..perct. 

Which  the  total  population  of  the   Slave  Pennsylvania....  1,724,033   2,301,681.34 

states  for  1840  is  classed  under  the  head  g^i;      ^SKS  3'mjt3*  "w 

of  *;  free  population."    I  shall  give  the  NWHampahire:  2841574     zifai. 'uh"     " 

table  of  population  as  it  really  was  at  Vermont 291,948     313.466..  7    . 

both  nprin/fe  •_.  0hio  1,519,467    1,977,031. .30     . 

Douipenous. —  Illinois 476,180      858,298..60     . 

Northern  free  population 9,654,865  ilavi-holwhq  statks. 

Southern  free         ••         4,803,606  U40m  1M0 

8,aTe     "         8,487,1 13  Virginia 740,808      894,149..24    . 

Total  population  of  the  states 16,945,584  JJaryiand •   JiMii      JJKH    Zl  *  * 

'  Georgia 407,695      513,083. .25    . 

mo.  Alabama 835,135      426,515.. 27    . 

Northern  free  population 13,533,328  South  Carolina..   259,084      274,775.     6    . 

Southern  free         "  6,393,758  Mississippi 179,074       291, 536..  62)*. 

44         slave     "  3,179,589  Kentucky 590,253      770,061.  .30!; 


u 
u 


it 
u 


Total  population  of  the  states 23,106,675 


Missouri 323,886       592,176  .86    nearly. 


T      ,,.,,,,       ,  ,     ,  North,  total..  .9,654,865  13,533,328 ..  40    ..       " 

In  this  table  the  territories  and  the  South, free... 4,803,609  6,393,758.. 83  ..  " 
District  of  Columbia  are  excluded.  By  "  ilaT«-  MW."«  3,i79,560..28  nearly. 
it.  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  free       I  have  given  the  above  table  as  a 

population  of  the  South,  instead  of  dimin-  complete  answer  to  the  attempt  on  the 

ishing  nearly  900,000  in  ten  years,  has,  part  of  the  writer  to  prove  that,  as  far  as 

on  the  contrary,  increased  1,590,132.  the  growth  of  population,  "  slavery  is  a 

The  error  in  the  almanac,  which  a  barrier  to  progress/7   As  he  has  specially 

very  slight  examination    would    have  reierred  to  New- York  and  Virginia,  and 

shown,  seems  to  have  been  grasped  at  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  as  affording  a 

with  avidity  by  the  writer,  who  appears  test  of   the  bad  effects  of   slavery,  I 

to  have  been  not  so  much  interested  in  thought  it  best  to  give  a  more  general 
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reference,  to  show  thai  his  selection  was 
not  a  fair  test.  I  give  six  northern 
states,  whoso  average  increase  of  popu- 
lation for  the  last  ten  years  is  21  per 
cent. :  while  the  six  southern  states  I  give 
average  28  per  cent.  I  also  set  down  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  against  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois, and  show  that  the  former  average  ,58 
?er  cent,  increase  and  the  latter  only  55. 
also  give  the  whole  free  population 
North  and  South,  and  show  that,  with  the 
addition  of  nearly  the  whole  foreign 
population,  which  amounts  to  11  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  free  population  of  the 
Union,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  population 
at  the  North  exceeds  that  at  the  South 
only  7  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  or  seven- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  in  each  year.  This 
fact  would  seem  to  afford  some  ground 
for  the  belief  that,  aside  from  the  eflect 
produced  by  foreign  emigration,  the  ratio 
of  natural  increase  is  greater  at  the 
South  than  at  the  North. 

But  the  writer,  had  he  been  really  in 
quest  of  truth,  could  have  found  fairer 
subjects  than  those  he  selected,  to  test 
his  theory  that  slavery  is  "  a  barrier  to 
progress.- J  He  need  not  have  intruded 
upon  the  domestic  precincts  of  a  foreign 
confederacy,  when  he  could  have  found, 
under  the  shadow  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, a  much  fairer  test — the  island  of 
Jamaica.  Or,  if  disposed  to  wander 
abroad  for  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  he  could  have  found  in  the  im- 
perial dominions  of  Faustin  I.  sufficient, 
not  indeed  to  establish  his  theory,  but  to 
satisfy  him  of  its  unsoundness.  Those 
two  beautiful  islands,  Hayti  and  Jamaica, 
while  slavery  was  maintained  in  them, 
increased  in  wealth,  commerce,  popula- 
tion and  civilization.  Slavery  was 
abolished,  and  what  followed  ?  Wealth 
decreasing  to  poverty,  commerce  rapidly 
disappearing,  population  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, and  the  unfortunate  negroes,  who, 
in  the  language  of  philanthropy,  had 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  freemen, 
are  fast  sinking  into  that  state  of  barba- 
rism from  which  slavery  alone  seems 
ever  to  have  elevated  them. 

There  never  was  a  greater  error  than 
the  theory  adopted  by  the  writer  in 
Blnckirowi's  Magazine,  that  "slavery  is 
a  barrier  to  progress."  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  degree 
ot  civilization.  It  prevailed  three  thou- 
sand year*  ago,  when  the  light  of  science 

ThoUi^rom  the  Pyr«n>d8  of  Egypt, 
™°  » nstory  „f  the  Athenians  is  a  proof 
UM  *  m  not  a  barrier   to   progress, 


whether  in  wealth,  population,  knoi 
edge  or  political  power,  for  1here 
find  the  barren  little  territory  of  Af.ti 
with  an  area  of  730  miles  only,  that 
smaller  than  the  smallest  conntv  in  A 
bama.  supporting  a  population  of  52P.C 
only  120,000  of  which  were  free,  defy 
and  defeating  the  greatest  power  t: 
known,  Persia,  sweeping  the  sea  v 
her  ileets  from  Sicily  to  Cyprus,  and  f 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  the  Bo*ph» 
and  producing  philosophers  anil  h 
rians.  poets,  painters  and  sculptor*,  i 
riors  and  statesmen,  that  for  eenti; 
had  no  equals.  And  it  prevailed 
when  Roman  enerjry  and  knowle 
had  subdued,  and  Roman  civilian 
had  enlightened  half  the  earth,  du 
the  period  which  is  dignified  in  his 
with  the  name  of  the  Great  Augu 
Age.  Those  who  contend  thai  "slai 
is  a  barrier  to  progress."  are  deaf  to 
voice  of  history,  dead  to  all  experit 
of  the  past,  and,  consequently.  !■ 
guides  in  the  future. 

Memphis. — Before  the  appeamnc 
our  next  number,  the  third  Grea:  nj 
ern  Improvement  Convention  will 
held  at  Memphis.  Having  attends 
first  two,  it  is  a  source  of  great  ri- 
that  we  must  be  absent  now.  Rut  pi 
ing  engagements  render  it  imrwa1 
We  shall  take  pleasure,  however, 
furnishing  to  our  readers  the  fullest 
terial  of  its  proceedings,  the  substa 
of  its  speeches,  and  the  elaborate  re] 
which  will  no  doubt  beotFered.  Sue 
to  our  enterprising  friends,  and  sue 
to  their  glorious  and  advancing  ! 
city,  connected  as  it  is  with  so  m;ir 
our  pleasantest  recollections,  ami 
mising  as  it  does,  in  time,  to  he  a 
big  city  on  the  banks  of  the  oil  F: 
of  Waters — which  Heaven  propitic 
grant ! 

We  give  a  few  notes  in  regard  n 
early  history  of  the  city,  having  aln 
furnished  the  later  statistics. 

In  1782,  the  Spanish  Oovernmen 
rected  W.  H.  Gay  no,  then  acing 
vernor  of  the  Territory'  of  Louisian 
take  steps  to  occupy  this  portion  o 
territory.  Accordingly,  in  the  sprir 
1783,  one  Benjamin  Fry,  a  German 
an  old  Indian  trader,  with  a  com  pa; 
men,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Wr- 
False  River,  just  above  what  is  kr 
as  Third  or  Lower  Chicasaw  Blurt"  \* 
was  erected  a  fort  called  Fort  Sr 
nando.    After  the  United  States  Goi 
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ment  came  into  possession  of  the  Terri-  almost  everything  is  bein<r  manufactured 
tory  of  Louisiana,  Fort  St.  Fernando  was  by  improved  labor-saving  machinery, 
dismantled  by  Lieutenant  Pike,  and  — A  few  years  ago,  cut  stone  was 
Fort  Pickering  established  on  the  lower  imported  from  Cincinnati.  Now,  the 
end  of  the  Bluff.  John  Overton  was  the  finest  Italian,  Tennessee  and  other  mar- 
original  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Mem-  bles  are  being  sawed  and  polished  by 
phis :  but.  in  1819,  he  sold  one  undivided  steam  and  horse-power  in  the  city,  and 
naif  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  Gen.  the  elegant  and  costly  products  are  sup- 
James  Winchester,  who  proceeded  to  plied  in  large  quantities  to  purchasers 
lay  out  the  town.     Gen.  Jackson  says,   at  a  distance. 

in  one  of  his  letters,  the  town  was  laid  Meantime,  engine  shops,  planing 
here  owing  to  the  eligible  location,  and  mills,  trip-hammers,  car  factories,  wagon 
predicted  that  it  would,  in  time,  be  the  and  plough  factories,  furniture  shops,  &c, 
second  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  driven  by  steam,  with  powerful  and  im- 
is  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  ac-  proved  machinery,  are  springing  into  ex- 
complishment  of  the  prophecy,  if  in-  istence  in  Nashville  and  South  Nashville, 
creasing  activity  of  every  department  of  and  the  hundreds  of  skilled  laborers  and 
trade  is  any  criterion.  artisans  employed  in  them  increase  the 

Nashville. — Having  said  a  few  words  consumption  of  the  farmers'  products, 
about  Memphis,  we  cheerfully  add  and  keep  the  masons  and  carpenters 
others  in  regard  to  Nashville,  a  city  employed  in  furnishing  new  tenements 
which,  for  enterprise,  spirit  wealth  and  to  house  them.  The  hotels  are  filled 
refinement,  has  taken  the  highest  posi-  with  strangers,  reaching  them  daily  by 
tion  in  the  Southwest.  railroad  or  otherwise.     The  wholesale 

In  1840.  the  population  of  Nashville  business  of  the  city  has  probably  been 
was  6.900  :  in  1850  it  was  16,000  ;  now  doubled  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
it  is  estimated  variously  from  18,000  to  grocery  business  has  been  greatly  in- 
23,000,  and  it  is  probably  actually  about  creased.  The  city  is  now  as  full  of  popu- 
20.000.  Great  changes  have  recently  lation  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  New  build- 
taken  place  in  the  elements  of  its  growth,  ings  are  rapidly  going  up,  both  in  the 
A  few  years  ago  scarcely  anything  was  city  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  demand  is 
manufactured  there  otherwise  than  by  still  for  more  houses.  Nashville,  the 
hand  labor.  Now,  various  engines  are  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  city  in  the 
throwing  up  their  columns  of  black  ^Mississippi  Valley,  has  just  fairly  begun 
smoke  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  grow. 

ART.     IX-OREQON     AND     THE     TERRITORY    OF    WASHING- 
TON   ON    THE    PAQIFIO. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  territorial  Northwest   Territory,"  notwithstanding 

government  upon  the  Pacific  out  of  the  the  protests  of  the  South,  was  extended 

old  Oregon  territory  is  another  step  in  over  it.     In   1850,  the  statistics  of  Ore- 

the  march  of  empire,  and  justifies  the  gon,  as  obtained  by  the  census,  were  as 

insertion  of  such  facts,  in  regard  to  this  follows,  but  up  to  this  time  considerable 

portion  of  our  possessions  upon  the  Pa-  changes  have  no  doubt  taken  place : — 
cific,  as  can  be  brought  within  the  scope  _  .OM 

of  a  brief  paper.      °  population  of  o«oo*,  1850. 

In  the  year  1846,  we  published  in  the  ,     *""-"-•      t      iv-n^.*^. 

Review  many  interesting  porticulars  re-  m^.   ¥9nMim,  ToUl#  M-t.  £;.  to«i.aSS; 

lating  to  Oregon,  then    in    discussion,  Benton...   456..    356..   810..    1..    3..    4..   814 

upon  the  authority  of  Mr.   Greenbow.  ciauop..   335..   123..   458..    4..    —  ..4..   463 

and  upon  that  of  many  writers  who  had  Bl™„  i  1,106..  730.  .1,836..  16..    7..  23. .1,859 


visited  the  country.     In  1848,  the  terri-  Clark....   495..     97..   5M..  38..  13..  5!..   643 

torial  government  of  Oregon  was  set  up  J-fwi§       **••■    "»•■   JJJ..  49..  58..101..   558 

!,„  r,  n                            .   .       °m  lL    ,         •      rc  Linn.....    557..    437..    994..  —      —      —       994 

by  Congress,  comprising  all  that  part  of  Marion.  1,603. .1,137..2,740..    5..    4..    9.2.749 

the  territory  of  the  United  States  west   Polk 575..   47i..i,046..    i..    4..    5. .1,051 

of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Yngton  j1'800-   8«--2»W3      ••■    3..    9.2,652 

and  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  Yarn-    ,  q^     644   1 511      —     l      l    1,512 

north  latitude.    The  celebrated  "ordi-      Hiii..j ^   J • ^-* 

nanceof  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Toui..8,i38..4,949.i3,087...  120..  87..  207.  imm 
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1NDUMTRT 

OF  OREGON,  1650. 

km*  of  land 

in  fknas. 

C*ahTftlM 

VftiM  of 

Improved.    U 

nimpr'd. 

Of  fcrflM. 

firming  «m- 

, *— 

plrmou  A 

COCKTIM. 

marhtMry. 

Benton.  .. 

..     5,589.. 

— 

$74,545. 

.    $16,565 

Clatnop  . . 

340.. 

12,857.. 

175,400. 

20 

Clackamai 

i  .   36,310.. 

82.388.. 

.     841,750. 

.      24,475 

Clark 

...     3.705.. 

10,935. . 

208,700. 

6,780 

Lewis — 

...   13,441. 

.  35,804. 

,     274,400. 

12,885 

...     6,041.. 

— 

108.425. 

15,445 

Marion — 

...   30,211.. 

152,567. 

.     835,750. 

.      48,834 

Polk 

...     9.341.. 

» 

63,130. 

.      18,340 

Washington.  13.4D8.. 

— 

159,160. 

.      17,620 

Yarn-Hill 

...14,461.. 

— 

107,910. 

.      22,459 

Aggregate...  132,857.  .299,951.. $2,849, 170.  $183,423 

FBODUCTS  OP  ORKGON,  1850. 
LIVE  STOCK. 

norses 8,046 

Amcs  and  mules 420 

Milch  cows 9,427 

Working  oxen 8,114 

Other  cattle 24,188 

Sheep 13.382 

Swine 30,235 


Value  of  live  stock $1,876,189 

Wheat,  bushels  of. 211,943 

Rye,  "        of 106 

Indian  Corn,  bushels  of 2.918 

Oats,  "         of 65,146 

Tobacco,  lbs.  of 325 

Wool,        "    of -.29,686 

Peas  and  Beans,  bushels  of 6,566 

Irish  Potatoes,        "        of 91,326 

Value  of  orchard  products,  in  dollars 1,271 

Value  of  products  of  market-gardens 90.241 

Butter,  lbs.  of. 21 1,464 

Cheese,  "    of. 36,980 

Hay,  tousof 373 

8 

640 

24 


Clovcrseed,  bushel*  of 
Other  grass  seeds,  bushels  of. 

Hops,  lbs.  of 

Flax.    '•    of 

Molasses,  gallons  of 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered,  in  dollars 164,530 

There  were  1.87?  children  attending  school  in 
1650,  and  168  marriages  within  the  year. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1853,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  establishing  within 
the  Territory  of  Oregon  the  "Territorial 
Government  of  Washington." 

Washington  Territory*  comprises  the 
northern  portion  of  the  recent  Oregon 
territory,  ami  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Columbia  River,  up  to  near  Fort 
Walla- Walla,  (some  two  hundred  and 
ninety  miles,)  where  the  parallel  of 
forty-six  degrees  of  latitude  intersects  it ; 
thence  bv  this  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the 
ttocky  Mountains :  thence  the  boundary 
follows  this  mountain  crest  to  latitude 
forty -nine  degrees,  and  thence  runs  west 
on  this  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
and  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific, 
by  which  it  is  limited  on  the  west.  We 
derive,  from  a  scientific  and  well- 
intoriiusl  source,  some  particulars  res- 
jHvtinjj  this  territory,  not  readily  access- 

"  Kixhw  the  National  Utellifeaccr. 


ible  to  the  public,  which  we  present  tc 
our  readers. 

u  Washington  Territory  »  lies  chiefly 
between  latitudes  46  degrees  and  49  de- 
grees, and  between  longitudes  110  de- 
grees, and  125  degrees  west  of  Green- 
wich. The  boundary  initial  points  and 
parallel*  must  soon  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  it  must  be  decided  where 
the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  really 
is.  This  latter  problem  may  not  be  easy 
of  solution,  for  Lewis  and  Clark,  Father 
de  Smet,  the  Irving  Astoria  map  and 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  Topographical 
Bureau  maps,  all  represent  tnese  moun- 
tains differently.  Lewis  and  Clark  ei- 
hibit  four  distinct  ranges,  with  which 
the  best  recent  explorations  essentially 
agree ;  indicating  at  least  three  parallel 
ranges  running  nearly  northwest  in- 
stead of  the  more  prevalent  indication  of 
a  single  north  and  south  ran  ire.  Explo- 
ration may  show  the  necessity  of  a  more 
definite  eastern  boundary.  On  the  north. 
the  mouth  of  Frazer's  River  is  so  near 
to  latitude  49  degrees  that  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  found  to  fall  in  the  United 
States,  though  this  is  improbable.  There 
are  thus  several  important  geographical 
questions  connected  with  the  boundaries 
of  this  neophyte  state. 

'•  Washington  Te^^ito^y'*,  has  within  its 
limits  portions  as  well  explored,  and 
others  as  nearly  unknown,  as  can  he 
found  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Columbia  River  was  thoroughly  surveyed 
by  Captain  Wilkes,  two  sheets  out  of  >ii 
being  now  published.  It  was  surveyed 
by  Belcher  in  1839,  and  two  sheets  "are 
published  among  the  Admiralty  charts. 
The  Coast  Survey  has  twice  surveyed 
its  mouth,  and  published  one  sheet.  A 
comparison  of  these  several  surveys 
with  Vancouver's  indicates  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  shifting  in  the  sandbanks 
at  its  mouth.  Shoal  water  Bay  has  been 
surveyed  by  the  Coast  Survey,  but  the 
survey  is  not  published.  Grey  ^  Harbor 
has  also  been  just  surveyed'  and  this, 
with  Chiokalees  River,  has  been  sur- 
veyed, and  the  survey  published  by 
Captain  Wilkes.  The  Admiralty  charts 
cover  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  many 
harbors  on  the  mainland  and  on  Van- 
couver s  Island. 

A  coast  survey  reconnoissance  has 
now  extended  up  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  and  along  the  south  coast  oi  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  and  will  somii  be  pub- 
lished.   The  surveys  under  Cap*.  Wilkes, 
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and  his  narrative,  give  full  information  art.  of  man  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of 
of  all  the  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  cultivation. 

Georgia,  and  the  channels  leading  to  To  a  person  accustomed  to  the  level 
and  making  up  Puget's  Sound,  with  or  gently  undulating  surface  of  the  west* 
much  detail.  The  snores  of  this  won-  ern  states,  the  term  "  valley"  appears 
derful  network  of  channels  are  so  fa-  wholly  misapplied  to  the  Umpqua  coun- 
vored  in  soil  and  location  that  they  must  try,  as  the  broad  plains  and  gently- 
soon  possess  great  value.  Through  a  swelling  hills,  associated  in  their  minds 
surprising  extent  of  line  they  are  direct-  with  that  term,  are  no  where  to  be  seen. 
\j  accessible  for  ocean  vessels,  and  form,  The  basin,  being  very  broken,  (the  nar- 
as  it  were,  an  immense  network  of  har-  row  valleys  lying  between  ranges  of 
bor.  They  present  the  foundation  for  a  high  hills,)  appears,  when  viewed  from 
kind  of  agricultural  Venice,  far  into  the  the  mountains  that  enclose  it,  to  bo 
heart  of  the  west  half  of  Washington,  the  merely  amass  of  hills  and  mountains, 
resources  of  which  they  will  greatly  aid  differing  from  its  rim  in  being  of  less 
in  developing.  Fort  Nisqually  and  elevation,  bald  or  timbered  with  oak,  the 
Olympia,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  evergreens  only  appearing  in  clumps  on 
Pu*el's  Sound,  must  rapidly  advance  the  loftiest  summits,  or  lining  the  deep 
with  the  growth  of  the  territory.  ravines. 

The  interior  portion  of  this  section  is  There  are  no  lakes  nor  marshes ;  the 
but  imperfectly  known.  The  land  office  waters  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
surveys  noith  of  the  Columbia  have  as  rush  from  their  dark  chasms  in  many 
yet  made  but  little  progress;  but  the  streams  that,  meandering  through  the 
sketches  prepared  in  that  office  give  valley,  collect  at  its  northwest  corner, 
more  recent  and  correct  information  where  the  Umpqua  River  pierces  the 
than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found  on  the  mountains,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean, 
section  between  that  river  and  Puget's  The  soil  is  lively  and  rich;  that  of  tire 
Sound.  On  penetrating  further  towards  valleys,  being  alluvial  deposits  from  the 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  country  is  hills,  is  a  dark,  deep  loam,  in  places 
essentially  unknown.  The  narrative  of  sanuy,  and  based  upon  a  red  clay;  the 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  book  on  Oregon  soil  on  the  hills  is  dark,  or  light-brown, 
Missions,  by  Father  de  Smet,  published  according  to  its  depth,  it  being  lightest 
in  New- York  in  1847,  and  Irving's  As-  where  most  elevated  or  exposed  to  the 
toria,  (the  last  edition,)   are  the  chief  action  of  the  water. 

Publications  of  value  on  this  ground.  Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pacifio 
hese  serve  merely  to  show  that  the  Ocean,  and  the  prevailing  winds  along 
country  bordering  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  coast,  the  winters  are  warmer  ana 
between  46  degrees  and  49  degrees,  on  the  summers  cooler  than  in  correspond- 
both  sides,  is  still  a  fine  field  for  explo-  ing  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
ration.  Much  may  be  expected  from  continent.  While  the  wind  blows  from 
Dr.  Evans,  who  is  engaged  in  a  geologi-  a  southerly  quarter,  which  it  generally 
cal  reconnoissance  of  the  old  Oregon  does  in  winter,  the  weather  is  warm  and 
Territory,  which  has  taken  him  much  damp,  the  ground  seldom,  if  ever,  freez- 
amon"  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  over  ing  hard  enough  to  kill  peas  or  oats,  or 
their  basaltic  plains.  check  the  growth  of  cabbages,  turnips. 

We  are  enabled  to  present  the  follow-  or  other  hardy  plants.  The  mildness  of 
ing  views  of  the  agricultural  resources  the  winters  has  most  important  bearing 
and  wealth  of  Oregon,  on  the  authority  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  As 
of  a  paper  recently  prepared  by  Jesse  an  illustration  of  this  fact  I  herewith 
Applegate,  a  resident  of  the  territory : —  enclose  some  flowers  which  have  grown 
The  basin  drained  by  the  Umpqua  in  the  open  air,  and  were  this  day  (28th 
River  lies  between  42|£  and  43i.<  de-  December)  plucked  from  plants  common 
grees  of  north  latitude,  is  separatedfrom  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  familiarly 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  surrounded  on  all  known  as  the  hollyhock,  marigold, 
other  sides  by  a  high  wall  of  mountains,  morning  bride,  sweet  William,  ana 
These  mountains  are  wooded  with  dense  grasspiuk.  You  will  perceive  some  of 
and  continuous  forests  of  the  evergreen,  them  are  full-blown,  and  others  just 
fir,  pine,  and  cedar ;  their  lofty  peaks,  opening,  which  will  show  that  these 
steep  and  narrow  ridges,  and  deep,  dark  plants  continue  to  produce  flowers  even 
chasms,  will  perhaps  for  ever  defy  the  in  midwinter. 
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spring  and  early  in  the 
autumn,  sufficiently  severe  to  cut  down 
beans,  melons,  and  other  plants  of  that 
description. 

About  the    1st  June  rain  generally 
ceases  to   fall    in   sufficient    quantities 
much  lo  benefit  a  growing  crap ;  and,  if   secure  the  s 
it  fail  to  rain  about  the  autumnal  eqm-   then 
nox,    the   drought    will    continue   until   out 
about  the  1st  ol  November.    Though  the 
climate  of  Oregon  is.  in  this  particular, 
more  uniform  than  that  of  the  western 
states,  it  h:ia  also  its  variations;  the  win- 
ter soim-iimes  being,   for  two   or  three 
weeks  together,  clear  and   frosty,  and 
cloudy  weather  and  rain  sometimes  oc-       The  c 
curring   in  summer:    the  present  year   efforts  in  ug 
agrees  with  the  exception  nearer  than   years  there 
the  general  rule.  culture  of  a 

Min-krU. — Seottsbure,  at  the  head  of  own  subsist! 
tide  water  on  the  Umpqua  River,  and  inmiudtha 
twenty-live  miles  from  Uie  ocean,  is  near  yet  preparei 
the  suuthwest  ansle,  and  the  snipping  natural  advi 
point  for  the  valley;  above  this  point  turn  their  a 
the  river  is  not  navigable,  and  as  yet  branches  of 
there  is  no  road  leading  to  it  passable  and  means  < 
except  with  horses.  But  the  principal  profitable;  ■ 
market  for  the  products  of  the  farm  is  proceed  to  m 
found  in  (he  gold  mines  of  the  Klamath  " 
and  Kogue  rive 
tween  the  41st 
latitude,  and  : 
from  Oregon. 


These  mines  lie  be- 

d  43d  degrees  of  north 

principally   supplied 


sometimes  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  as  far  as  Shasta 
city;  but,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  pack  animals  are  mainly  em  ployed. 

Labor,  for  tho  summer,  is  worth  from 
three  lo  five  dollars  per  day,  and  but  few 
laborers  are  to  be  had  at  these  prices. 
These  circumstances,  together  with  its 
recent,  and  very  rapid  settlement,  con- 
trolling the  limning  operations  of  this 
countiy.  rude  and  primitive  as  they  may 
appear  to  farmirs  in  a  more  advanced 
condition,  are  yet  in  accordance  with 
sound  judgment  and  siood  policy,  and  go 
to  show  that  many  of  the  practices  of 
our  ancestors  were  not  so  much  the  re- 
sults of  ignorance  as  of  necessity. 

The  immigrant  arrives  late  in  autumn 
at  the  end  of  mi  exhausting  journey  in 
a  wilderness.  He  has  first  lo  direct  his 
attention  to  the  comforts  of  his  family; 
their  subsistence  is  to  be  procured,  per- 
haps, from  a  distance,  and  they  are  to  be 
protected  from  (he  inclemencies  of  win- 
ter,  wli:th    is    now  fust   approaching. 
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rate   much    higher — good   horses    and    the  dry,  or  hay  state,  it  is  liable  to  be 
mules  bringing  double  that  rate.  burnt  off;  and  when  such  an  accident 

Cattle  are  also  in  good  demand,  as  happens,  and  the  rains  are  late  in  falling, 
bullocks  can  carry  themselves  to  mar-  and  are  followed,  as  is  sometimes  the 
ket,  and  gather  their  food  by  the  way  ;  case,  with  cold,  rainy  weather,  and  even 
and  butter  and  cheese  are  articles  in  snow,  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  fire 
which,  with  Oregon,  no  country  can  will  be  prolonged  through  the  winter, 
compete.  which  must  result  in  a  ruinous  loss  to 

Bullocks,  on  foot,  rate  from  six  to  ten  such  farmers  as  are  unprepared  to  meet 
cents  per  pound,  the  price  depending  on  it  with  food  for  their  animals.  Such  was 
the  tractability  of  the  animal  in  being  the  case  in  Willamette,  in  the  winters 
herded  and  driven.  Spanish  stock,  $15  of  1846 — '47  and  1848 — '49,  in  which 
to  $25  per  head,  according  to  training,  hundreds  of  animals  perished  of  starva- 
Tame  cows,  with  calves,  $50  to  $100.    tion. 

Butter,  75  cents;  cheese,  50  cents  per        Crops. — On  the   dry  lands,  any  crop 
pound.  ripening  by  midsummer  succeeds  well. 

Sheep  are  not  valued  for  their  wool,  Wheat,  peas,  oats,  barley,  &c,  are  culti- 
though  there  are  now  in  the  country  vated  for  home  consumption.  The  want 
some  of  the  best  wool-bearing  breeds,  of  mills  and  labor-saving  machines,  and 
The  short,  sweet  grass  and  pure  air  of  the  price  of  labor,  discourage  their  cul- 
the  mountain  pastures  encourage  a  re-  ti vat  ion  as  articles  of  export, 
markable  fecundity  and  fatness  in  the  Vegetables. — such  as  maize,  potatoes, 
animal.  Young  lambs  are  being  added  cabbages,  &c,  requiring  the  whole  sum- 
to  the  flock  in  every  month  of  the  year,  mer  to  perfect  them — will  some  seasons 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  mutton  to  yield  succeed  without  irrigation;  but,  as  the 
20  pounds  of  tallow  :  while  the  flesn,  for  crop  is  liable  to  be  cut  short  by  drought, 
fineness  of  flavor  and  texture,  is  ribwhere  usually  a  spot  naturally  damp,  or  that 
exceeded.  Mutton  is  a  convenient  ar-  can  be  easily  irrigated,  is  selected  for 
tide  of  food  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  the  kitchen-garden, 
mines.  Salt  provisions  being  little  used,  The  mode  of  culture  is  simple  and 
an  ordinary  family,  even  in  summer,  will  primitive.  The  emigrant,  who  has  ar- 
consume  a  mutton  while  it  is  still  sweet  rived  too  late  for  fall-ploughing,  in  early 
and  fresh.  spring  turns  over  the  green  sward  of  the 

Hogs,  as  yet,  succeed  well,  but  it  is  prairie,  with  a  huge,  clumsy  plough, 
probable  their  food  will  first  cease  to  be  drawn  by  oxen.  On  this  he  sows  his 
produced  spontaneously.  The  mast-  crop  of  spring-wheat^  peas,  or  oats,  and 
bearing  trees  are  few  in  number  and  harrows  it  in  with  a  wooden  harrow  or  a 
variety,  black  oak  and  hazel  comprising  scragged  tree-top;  the  first,  if  a  spring- 
the  whole.  The  clover  and  nutritious  crop,  yields  from  10  to  25  bushels  per 
roots  of  the  valleys  being  their  principal  acre,  being  varied  by  the  manner  and 
dependence,  besides  their  own  tendency  time  of  setting  the  crop  and  the  conti- 
to  destroy,  each  field  put  in  cultivation  nuance  of  the  rains,  if  sufficient  rain 
directly  diminishes  their  pastures.  Their  falls  about  the  autumnal  eouinox,  which 
flesh  being  not  much  eaten  at  home,  they  is  generally  the  case,  fall  wneat  i3  sown  ; 
are  mostly  made  into  bacon,  and  iu  that  but  if  this  should  not  happen,  it  creates 
shape  are  a  valuable  item  in  the  trade  no  uneasiness?  as  the  crop  may  be  set  at 
to  the  mines.     Stock  hogs,  8  to  10  cents    any  time  until  March  without  any  per- 

Eer  pound;   pork,   fresh,   10  to  12,  and    ceivable difference  in  the  yield,  and  but 
aeon,  25  to  50  cents  per  pound.  little  in  the  time  of  ripening.     It  is  corn- 

Hereafter,  when  the  number  of  crraz-  mon,  however,  to  sow  more  seed  on  late 
ing  animals  approaches  more  nearly  to    sowings. 

the  capacity  ot  the  country  to  maintain  The  yield  of  the  fall  crop,  though 
them,  the  danger  which  may  be  appre-  affected  by  the  same  causes,  is  more 
hended  to  this  branch  of  the  business  is,  uniform  and  abundant  than  that  of  the 
that  grasses  starting  up  with  the  first  spring,  and  from  20  even  to  50  bushels 
rains  of  autumn  continue  their  growth  of  wheat  are  harvested  per  acre.  The 
through  the  winter,  and  ripen  about  mid-  rotation  of  crops,  though  doubtless  here 
summer,  and,  except  on  damp  places,  of  as  much  advantage  as  elsewhere,  is 
remain  dry  until  rain  in  suificient  quan-  attended  with  one  serious  inconvenience, 
tity  again  falls  to  renew  its  growth.    In    the  frosts  of  winter  being  insufficient  to 
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destroy  peas  or  oats.  Wheat,  if  following  decided  advantage  over  other  parts  of 

a  crop  of  either,  is   frequently  choked  the  country. 

and    intermixed   with    their  voluntary  But  the  very  means  which  have  crimen 

growl h;  and  oats  particularly  are  very  the  farmers  of  Umpqua  great  advantages 

injurious.     The  same  result  also  follows  in  the  market  will  tend  to  make  them  of 

in  sowing  in  fall  after  a  spring  crop,  short  duration ;  because  a  portion  of  the 

— the  two  kinds  of  wheat  become  inter-  country  embraced  in  the  northern  mines 

mixed,  to  the  injury  of  both.     At  the  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  culti- 

time  of  harvest,  the  weather  is  usually  vation.  and  much  more  of  it  affords  fine 

dry  ami  pleasant.     Wheat  and  oats  are  pasturing. 

cut  with  a  cradle,  and  peas  pulled  by  The  grazing  in  the  neighborhood  of 

hand.     There  being  no  Darns,  a  clayey  Shasta  city  is  excellent,  and  a  fine  yield 

rt  is  made  smooth  and  hard  by  being  of  both  potatoes  and  gold  may  be  dog 
npened  and  beaten  with  mauls,  or  from  the  same  plat  of  ground;  and, as 
tramped  with  animals.  Around  it  a  the  price  for  which  vegetables,  butter; 
hiirh,  strong  fence  is  made,  and  over  it  and  cheese  are  sold  in  the  mines  must  be 
those  fond  of  the  shade  throw  a  few  enormous,  it  is  a  profitable  business  to 
bushes.  On  this  "  floor'7  the  grain  is  pay  high  prices  for  them  here  and  cany 
laid  regularly,  the,  heads  pointing  ob-  them  200  or  three  hundred  miles  on  the 
liquely  upward.  A  wild  skittish  band  of  backs  of  animals.  Many  have  exchanged 
horses  are  turned  in  and  driven  against  the  pick  and  shovel  oi  the  miner  for  the 
the  bristling  heads  of  the  grain,  and.  by  implements  of  husbandry,  and  farms  and 
their  scampering,  in  a  very  short  time  dairies  are  being  established  in  the  very 
the  wheat  is  threshed  from  the  straw,  heart  of  the  mines  themselves. 
and  much  of  the  straw  itself  broken  to  The  peaceful  relations  which  have  at 
pieces,  much  more  time  being  required  last  been  established  with  the  Indians  of 
to  separate  and  remove  it  from  the  Rogue  River,  will  also  have  their  ir* 
grain  than  is  occupied  in  threshing,  fluence,  as  they  have  opened  to  the 
Leaving  the  bottom  undisturbed  to  the  farmer  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains 
last,  as  it  is  sometimes  dirty,  the  threshed  rich  in  gold,  remarkable  for  its  health, 
grain  is  pushed  to  the  centre,  and  ano-  beauty,  and  agricultural  capacities ;  and 
ther  floor  laid  down ;  and  so  on  until  the  as  the  distance  from  the  ports  of  the  Pa- 
crop  is  threshed.  cific,  and  the  extremely  rough  and 
Formerly  we  depended  upon  the  sea  mountainous  country  lying  between,  will 
breeze,  which  springs  up  each  eveninxr,  make  transportation  always  difficult  and 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  expensive,  the  northern  mines  may 
but.  now,  as  we  can  obtain  fanning-mills  shortly  be  independent  of  commerce, 
at  Si 00  each,  most  of  the  farmers  have  except  for  groceries  and  manufactured 
provided  themselves  with  these  modern  articles.  When  the  mines  cease  to  con- 
inventions.  Of  the  whole  list  of  vegeta-  sume  the  agricultural  products  of  Ump- 
bles  anil  fruits  found  in  the  temperate  qua.  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  other 
zone,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  may  not  market  will  be  found,  or  what  will  be 
here  find  its  favorite  soil,  and,  with  a  the  effect  upon  the  pursuit*  of  the  in- 
little  attention,  be  adapted  to  the  cli-  habitants.  The  great  natural  advantages 
mate ;  and  in  the  vegetable  market,  of  the  country  and  the  nearness  of  the 
having  no  foreign  competition,  the  farm-  market,  are  overbalauced  by  the  high 
ers  have  the  greatest  encouragement  prices  of  labor,  difficulties  of  transporta- 
to  engasre.  \\QXi^  an j  wanfc  0f  machinery ;  and,  until 
In  regard  to  prices,  it  must  be  borne  great  changes  in  the  prices  of  labor  and 
in  mind  that  three-fourths  of  the  inhabi-  improvements  take  place  in  the  other 
tants  of  Umpqua  are  immigrants  of  the  obstacles,  we  cannot  compete  with 
present  year,  who  must  be  fed,  and  fur-  Chili  and  the  Atlantic  States  in  the  wo- 
nished  with  seed— that,  within  the  same  vision  trade  of  the  Pacific.  These  things 
time,  the  newly-discovered  mines  of  the  considered,  though  there  is  perhaps  not 
nort  h  have  attracted  between  ten  and  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  discontented  or 
twenty  thousand  persons,  whose  supplies  desirous  to  exchange  his  home  In  Oregon 
are  drawn  from  Oregon  principally;  and,  for  the  one  he  left  in  the  Stales,  I  do 
as  the  roads  are  bad  and  transportation  not  think  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
expensive  Umpqua,  being  the  nearest  prudent  would  advise  their  friends  who 
larraing  district  to  the  mines,  has  had  a  are  well  and  comfortably  settled  in  tht 
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States  to  exchange  the  many  comforts  ney  over  the  plains,  for  the  certain  pri- 
and  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  and  vations  and  uneertain  advantages  of  a 
perform  the  arduous  and  dangerous  jour-  home  in  the  wilderness. 


ART.    X.-HOME    AND    FOREIGN    OOMMEROE. 

UNITED  STATES  HINT  STATISTICS  SINCE  1790—  MISSISSIPPI  BONDS— COIlf  AGE  LAW  OF  1853— 
6ILVKR  COIN — STATISTICS  OP  COTTON  TRADE — MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROAD,  BANK  AND  PAC* 
TORY  SIOCKS — COMMERCE,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C.— CANADIAN  CURRENCY. 

Operations  of  the  United  States  The  total  amount  deposited  for  coin- 

Mint. — The  coinage  at  the  principal  age  was  $56,788,479;   of  which  there 

mint,  during  the  year  1852.  amounted  was  in  gold,  $55, 717, 488,  and  in  silver, 

to  $52,403,669  44;  of  which  $51,505,-  $1,070,991. 

638  50  were  in  gold,  $847,410  in  silver,  The  deposits  of  gold  received  from 

and  50,630  94  in  copper.    This  coinage  mines  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 

was  comprised  in  32,612,949  pieces —  $54,506,963;  of  which  there  was  from 

being  the  largest  number  ever  before  California  the  sum  of  $53,794,700;  from 

struck  at  the  mint  in  a  single  year.    The  other    states  of  the   Union,   $712,263. 

deposits  received  were  $50,874,131    in  During  the  year  1851,  the  amount  of 

gold,  and  $952,297  in  silver;  making  a  gold  received  from  California  was  $55,- 

total  of  $51,826,428.  938,232;    from  other   states,  $602,380; 

The  coinage  at  the  branch  mint,  New  total  domestic  gold,  $56,540,612.   Hence 

Orleans,   amounted    to    $4,622,000;    of  it  appears  that  the  receipts  from  Califor- 

which    $4,470,000  were  in    gold,  and  nia  in  1852  fell  short  of  those  in  1851  by 

$152,000  in  silver.      The    number  of  $2,143,532.  while  those  from  other  states 

pieces  struck  was  1,418,000.    The  de-  of  the  Union  were  increased  by  $  109,- 

posits   were    $3,935,668    in    gold,   and  883. 

$118,694  in  silver;  total  $4,054,362.  The    coinage    of    three-cent    pieces 

The  coinage  of  the  branch  mint,  Char-  amounted  to  $559,905,  which  was  56 

lotte,  North  Carolina,  amounted  to  $396,-  per  cent,  of  the  total  coinage  of  silver. 

734  in  gold — comprised  in  91,780  pieces.  The  demand  for  this  piece  has  not  been 

The  deposits  were  $430,900  in  gold.  due  to  its  intrinsic  importance  in  cur- 

The  coinage  of  the  bianch  mint,  Dah-  rency,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 

lonega.  Georgia,  amounted  to  $473,815  one  whose  proportionate  value  to  gold 

in  gold— comprised  in  101,890  pieces,  allows  of  its  issue  from  the  mint  under 

The  deposits  were  $476,789  in  gold.  present  laws.     The  necessity  of  some 

The  total  coinage  at  the  four  mints  legislation,   which,  by  readjusting  the 

wan  $57,89i>,218  44;  of  which  there  was  proportionate  weights  of  the  gold  and 

— in  gold  $56,846,187  50,  in  silver  $999,-  silver  coins,  shall  admit  of  the  issue  and 

410,  and  in  copper  $50,630  94.  This  coin-  permanent  circulation  of  the  latter,  is 

age  was  comprised  in  34,224,619  pieces,  becoming  every  day  more  imperative. 

SUMMARY  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  COINAGE  OP  THE  MINTS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  1852. 


CMMHtoimBt       OddmlMg*.  SlraOnfaMf*.        Coppar  «oio*g«,    , Estta*  nmw  > 

of  coinage,  Valua.  Value.  Vain*.  la  ptecaa,  In  valua. 

Philadelphia 1793...  0191,876,149  00.. $65,795,01 8  90.. #1,446,457  S9.. 385,078,778.. $969, 11 7,6 18  90 

New-Orleans 1M8....      33,b85,865  00.     13,166,800  00..         —  ..44,545,145.     47,059,665  OS 

Charluuu 1838  ...        3,450,668  50..  —  —  837,788..      3,450,668  60 

Dahloneja 1838....       4,817,809  50..  —  —  1,093,685.      4,817,809  50 

Toul 9937,030,4dfoO.. $78,961,818  90.. $1,446,457  39.. 431 ,555,396.. 0317,438,76790 

Mississippi   Bonds. — We   wisli  that  for  such  a  paper,  and  it  would  do  much 
some  citizen  of  the  state  would  prepare  good.    At  present,  we  can  only  furnish 
for  our  pages  a  full  history  of  the  bonds  a  few  statistics  from  a  writer  in  the 
question,  with  all  the  arguments  pro  and  Bankers'  Magazine : 
am  in  regard  to  it     We  are  anxious 
vol.  xiv.  6 
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Statement  of  the  Planters'  Bank  Bonds, 
imiad  by  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

1831.  Julyl.  500  bonds,  $1000 

each,  payable  July  1,  1841,  $500,000 
1833.     March  1.     500  bonds, 

$1000  each,  payable  March 

1, 1861  (twenty-eight  years),  500,000 
1833.     March  1.     500  bonds. 

$1000  each,  payable  March 

1,  1866  (thirty-three  years),  500,000 
1833.     March  1.    500  bonds, 

$1000  each,  payable  March 

1,  1871  (thirty-eight  years),      500,000 

Total  bonds  issued,  $2,000,000 

Interest  to  1854. 

Interest  on  first  issue  of  $500,- 
000,  from  July  1,  1840,  to 
July  1, 1 854  (fourteen  years).     420,000 

Interest  on  the  bonds,  dated 
March  1,  1833,  $1,500,000, 
from  September  1,  1840,  to 
September  1,  1854,  (four- 
teen years),  1,260,000 


Deduct  bonds  paid  by 

the  state,  $88,000 

And  interest,  73,920 


3,680,000 


161,920 


Balance,    principal    and   in- 
terest, due  1 854,  $3,5 1 8,080 

In  addition  to  this  debt  of  $3,518,080, 
the  State  of  Mississippi  is  indebted  in 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  bonds  issued 
to  the  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi  in  1838, 
and  for  the  interest  ($300,000)  that  has 
annually  accumulated  for  the  last  twelve 
years. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  state  at  this 
period  does  not  exceed  $225,000  annu- 
ally, although  the  census  shows  a  popu- 
lation of  about  600,000  persons  within 
its  limits. 

The  Planters7  Bank  of  Mississippi  was 
chartered  in  the  year  1830.  witn  a  ca- 

S'tal  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  by 
e  first  clause  in  that  charter,  the 
amount  of  two  millions  of  that  stock  was 
reserved  for  the  state,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  million  for  individual  subscrip- 
tion. The  books  were  regularly  opened 
and  the  stock  subscribed  accordingly. 

The  bonds  of  the  state  were  issued — 
the  first  live  hundred  thousand  dollars 
(W<M)60)  on  the  1st  July.  1831,  and  pay- 
able ton  years  after  date! 

The  remaining  fifteen  hundred  thou- 


sand dollars  were    issued  on   the  1st 
March,  1833.  and  payable  as  follows: 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 

1st  March,  1861,  $500,000 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 

1st  March,  1866,  500,000 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 

1st  March,  1871,  500,000 

All  of  them  bearing  interest  at  six 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  negotiate  the  bonds, 
who  succeeded  in  doing  so  at  a  premium 
of  thirteen  and  one-quarter  per  cent 
(134),  so  that  after  paying  two  millions 
to  the  Planters7  Bank*  the  state  had  left, 
and  after  defraying  all  expenses  attend- 
ing the  negotiation,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  (1250,- 
000).  This  sum  was  placed  in  the  Plan- 
ters' Bank  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  was 
to  be  added  to  by  the  dividends  of  the 
bank  on  the  state  stock,  from  which 
fund  money  was  to  be  drawn  semi- 
annually to  pay  the  interest  on  the  stale 
bonds. 

The  bank's  dividends  averaged  ten 
vper  cent  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  was  regularly  paid 
up  to  1st  of  September,  1839,  when  the 
state  stock  in  the  Planters'  Bank  was 
transferred  to  the  Natchez  Railroad 
Company.  At  this  period  the  a  Sinking 
Fund,"  created  by  tne  dividends  on  the 
stock  over  what  was  required  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  state  bonds,  reached 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  fund  belonged  to  the  state,  and. 
under  the  charter  of  the  bank;  was  con- 
trolled by  the  auditor  of  the  state,  and 
president  and  cashier  of  the  bank  A 
very  large  portion  of  this  fund  was  lost 
by  the  general  bankruptcy  of  1836-39; 
what  was  left  of  it,  however,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  who  received,  with 
the  bills  receivable,  about  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash.  This  money  i* 
now  in  the  state  treasury,  together  with 
about  an  equal  sum  collecfed  by  the 
commissioner  since  the  fund  was  trans- 
ferred. What  disposition  is  to  be  made 
of  the  funds  remains  to  be  seen. 

CALCULATION  UPON  PAYING  $250,000  A5ITC- 
ALLY,  FOR  TWENTY-TWO  TlltS,  IN  LIQC1- 
DATION  OF  THC  PLANTERS*  BlXK  BONDS. 


Aartofbadi 


tat. 


TtUln\ef 

ia  1*44.  ~  MM.  fraa  I'M.    T«aa> 

$1,911.000 $1 14,7*0.. $1 ,006,080    $350.000.. ISM 

l,91ft.OU0...    114,7*0..    l,47u£00..   S5O.OO0..!*» 
1,911,000....  114,790..  l.n>,a*9  .   1SMM>    1M* 
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Calculation  of  the  Planter*'  Bank  Bond*,  continued. 


Am't  of  bond* 

oateUodiuf 

U)U4. 

$1,912.000.. 
1,912,000.. 
1,912,000.. 
1,912,000. 
1,912,000.. 
1,912,000. 
1,912,000.. 
1,912,000. 
1,912,000.. 
1,895,000.. 
1,759,000.. 
1,014,000  . 
1,461,000.. 
1,299,000.. 
1,127,000  . 

945,000.. 

751,000.. 

540,000.. 

329,000.. 
99,000  . 


Annual  lot.  ToUlnn'tof 
UmwIUt.   Int.  np  to  18*4. 


Aaratlap- 


1864.    J—n, 


.$114,720. 

.  114,720. 

..  114,720. 

.  114,720. 

..  114,720. 

..  114,720. 

..  114,720. 

.  114,720. 

..  114,720. 

..  113,700. 

..  105.540. 

,.  90,840. 

.  87,000 

..  77,940. 

.  67,020. 

.  50,700. 

.  45,000. 

.  32,700. 

.  19,740. 

5,940. 


.$1,200,240. 
.  1,004,900. 
.  929,060. 
.  794,400. 
.  059,120. 
523,840. 
.  388,500. 
.  253,280. 
.      118,000. 


.$250,000. 

2.<0,000. 

250,000. 

250,000. 
,  250,000. 

250,000. 

250,000. 

250,000. 

250,000. 

250,280. 

250,580. 

250,040. 

250,200. 

250,540. 

250,000. 

250,980. 

250,280. 

250,220. 

250,460. 

104,940. 


.1857 
.1858 
.1859 
.1860 
.1801 
.1802 
.1803 
.1864 
.1865 
.1866 
.1807 
.1868 
.1809 
.1870 
.1871 
.1872 
.1873 
.1874 
.1875 
.1876 


The  New  Coinagb  Law  of  United 
States* — In  our  last  number  we  gave 
the  official  notice  of  the  purchase  of  sil- 
ver by  the  depart ment^  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  silver  coin  for  circula- 
tion. The  notice  indicated  that  those 
South  American  and  Mexican  coins 
which  approached  nearest  to  the  United 
States  standard,  together  with  the  tha- 
lers  of  Northern  Germany,  the  mint  will 
buy  at  $1.21  per  ounce. 

The  leading  provisions  of  the  coinage 
bill  are,  first:  the  weight  of  the  coin  is 
to  be  reduced  from  206  W  grains  per  half 
dollar  to  192  grains — that  is  to  say,  7 
per  cent. 

The  government  afone  deposits  silver 
for  coinage. 

Not  over  S5  in  silver  to  be  a  legal 
tender. 

Depositors  of  gold  may  have  Ji  cast 
into  ingots  of  standard  fineness,  of 
weights  from  one  to  five  ounces,  without 
extra  charge.  If  coined,  half  per  cent 
seignorage  is  charged. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  assay 
office  in  New- York,  where  these  in- 
gots may  be  assayed  and  cast^  at  one 
quarter  per  cent,  less  than  coin,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  saving  of  the  expense  and 
delay  of  sending  to  Philadelphia,  a  con- 
siderable margin  will  be  established  in 
favor  of  exporting  ingots  rather  than 
coin,  amounting  to  a  premium  upon  ex- 
porting the  gold  rather  than  using  it  as 
a  currency.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  silver.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  great  demand  for  circula- 
tion which  everywhere  exists,  arises 
from  the  large  production  of  goods  and 
merchandise,  the  activity  of  trade  and 

*  From  United  8taiM  Economist. 


improved  prices.  California  and  Aus- 
tralia have  both  required  large  supplies 
of  coin,  and  these  have  been  drawn 
from  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  demand  for  silver  was  naturally 
more  urgent  than  for  gold?  because  being 
of  lower  denominations  it  enters  mora 
into  practical  currency  than  the  dearer 
metals.  Hence,  gold  dollars  and  quar- 
ter eagles  have  aided  much  in  the  ab- 
sence of  silver.  To  impose  a  seifraorage 
upon  the  coinage  of  these  pieces  is  to  en- 
hance the  demand  for  silver.  This  de- 
mand the  government  has  now  begun  to 
supply,  and  so  by  out-biddingevery  body 
else  for  the  raw  material.  Thus,  Mexi- 
can dollars  have  been  worth  4  to  4}£  per 
ct.  premium.  The  mint  offers  5  per  cent. 
For  other  coin  that  was  worth  3  to  3J^ 
premium,  the  government  offers  4  per 
cent.,  paying  either  in  gold  or  new  sil- 
ver coin,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 
The  operation  is  thus,  for  480  grs.,  or  one 
ounce,  of  standard  silver,  the  govern- 
ment gives  $1.21,  or  for  100  ounces, 
$121,  and  pays  in  depreciated  silver  coin, 
as  follows : 


At  $1  21  per  100  ounces grs.  48,001 

Payment  In  silver  halves,  at  102  grains 46,404 

Gain  to  government grs.    1,530 

This  is  an  odd  way  of  paying  a  vrt~ 
mium — viz..  taking  a  quantity  of  silver 
and  giving  back  a  less  quantity;  but  the 
holder  of  the  silver  can  do  better. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  new  coin 
on  their  first  appearance  will  command 
a  premium,  as  gold  dollars  and  three 
cent  pieces  did  for  a  short  time. 

If,  however,  the  government  should 
pay  in  gold,  trie  depositor  will,  indeed, 
have  an  advantage  of  the  one-half  per 
cent,  coinage  over  the  person  who  depos- 
its gold  to  be  coined.  It  is  also  the  case 
that  the  mint  will  now  pay  out  to  de- 
positors of  gold,  the  silver  which  belongs 
to  them.  The  silver  in  these  deposits 
averages  about  four-fifths  of  one  per 
cent.,  and  the  whole  amount  was  re- 
turned in  gold,  the  mint  reserving  the 
silver  bullion  to  itself,  The  rule  estab* 
lished  at  the  mint  was,  that  depositor* 
of  mixed  bullion  should  receive  the  re- 
turn in  the  description  which  constitutes 
its  principal  value.  There  would  be  no 
hardship  in  this,  if  the  market  value  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  agreed  with  the 
legal  value  as  recognized  by  the  mint. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  For  instance, 
a  certain  bank  in  Wall-street  deposits 
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•rery  two  weeks  in  the  mint  about 
$400,000  in  bullion ;  from  this  there  is 
parted  $3,500  in  silver,  and  the  balance 
is  gold.  The  bank  is  then  paid  in  gold 
coin,  the  mint  reserving  the  silver,  al- 
though it  charges  the  Sauk  the  whole 
cost  of  parting  it.  The  bank  had  then 
to  take  the  gold  coin  and  purchase  silver 
coin  for  its  own  use  at  the  counter,  at  a 
premium  of  3  to  4  per  cent  This  in- 
volved a  loss  to  the  bank  of,  say  $122.50 
on  every  deposit.  This  is  now  changed, 
and  the  mint  will  pay  out  the  silver  to 
the  rightful  owner. 

The  demand  which  has  existed  for 
silver  currency  has  been  more  marked 
in  those  countries  where  silver  is  the 
exclusive  standard,  than  here,  where 
issues  of  small  gold  coins  and  small 


bank-notes  have,  by   supplanting  i 
circulation,  aided  to  drive  it  out 
import  and  export  of  the  metals  I 
1821   to   1852,  inclusive,  have  beei 
follows : 

IMPOST  AND  SXPOBT  OP  PBVCIOUS  HITAl 

u.  s.  prom  1821  to  1863,  inclusive 


Gold  bunion.     $4,913,079..       SJ933.591.  SjOJ 
Gold  coin....     91,981,1*9  .    41,331,691    51,9 


Total  gold..... $99. 194,148.. 941,865,383  $54,2 

Silver  bmllioa.    11,094,401..     1,170,79$.     9,8 
SUrer  coin...    163, 186,1 17..  140,507,6 17    tt^l 


Total  eilTer.. $174,111^18  $14 1,778,41  J  $3141 

The  excess  of  silver  imports  for 
whole  term  does  not  apply  to  the  last 
years — as  follows : 


IMPORT  AND  BZPOBT  OP  SILVKB. 

IMItolMt.  lMttolMS.  IMS  to  ISO. 

teport $140,599,748 $91,406,004 $11,110,10$. 

Kxport 104,395,583 15,0*1,751 90,401,080. 


Import $35,134,100 $3,404,91  J. 

export 


$8,1*4,974 


$174,11 

.   141,7 

$31,43 


Heuce,  since  the  discovery  of  gold, 
the  current  of  silver  has  been  outward 
in  the  extent  of  over  $8,000,000,  because 
the  increased  demand  for  circulation 
abroad  has  not)  as  in  the  United  States, 
been  met  by  a  supply  of  small  notes  and 
gold  pieces.  We  are  now  to  export  ^old 
ingots,  in  place  of  those  eagles  which, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent^  returned 
into  the  country  in  the  pockets  of  immi- 
granta,  from  whom  a  demand  exists  for 
them  in  the  European  ports.  The  ingots 
will  probably  return,  if  they  return  at  all 
only  in  the  shape  of  foreign  coin.  Thus 
the  gold  coinage  of  France  for  1851,  was 
from  the  following  material : 

•OINAGB   AT  TUB  FRENCH   MINT,  PARIS,  1851. 

Franca.        e. 

▼tine  of  the  gold  coinage 941,389,779  99 

Vatee  eftae  alWer  coinage 574(49,909  05 

Total  of  the  eUrer  coinage 198,033,080  87 

DttaiU  o/Uu  Qold  Coinage. 

Deten  florins 74,805.304  07 

American  eaglea  37,819,313  98 

Baestan  tapartala 30,400,390  90 

Baalish  aoreretgne. 8,983,3? 9  85 

Pmaaflan  tbalera 1,051,901  39 

Ingots  and  sundry  eoias 88,350,500  14 

Total  of  gold 141,389,779  99 

Dttail*  of  the  Stiver  Coinage. 

Piastres. 10,135373  59 

Kreutxert 3,998,790  70 

tafota  and  sundry  coins 43,1154138  37 

Total  of  silTcr 67,949,908  85 

Tha  Dutch  florins  were  furnished  by 


the  calling  in  of  the  gold  currenc 
Holland,  and  substituting  silver. 
American  eagles  figured  next  initn] 
ance ;  but,  henceforth,  probably  uing 
will  embrace  American  gold, 
comparative  coinage  of  France,  EngU 
and  the  United  States,  for  1851,  wu 
follows : 

Gold. 


SilTOT. 

Prance $48,970,850.  .$11349,980.. 959,71 

G  Britain...    91,111,979  494.700      11.55 

U.  States...    09,014,499  774,397       03,» 


Total..  911\013,1 14.  *12,0*9,143.. $144*7 

The  coinage  in  England  was  doul 
in  1852,  with  a  simultaneous  great 
crease  of  coin  in  bank ;  and  this  fact 
led  to  the  question  of  the  exjiedienc 
imposing  a  seignorage  upon  coin; 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  E 
lish  mint  from  manu  factoring  cois 
all  the  world.  This  seems  U>  be  a  ih 
sighted  notion.  If  the  coins  of 
country  are  exported  to  such  an  ex 
as  to  enter  into  the  currencies  of  othet 
tions  with  which  it  deals,  it  follows  i 
with  the  turn  in  exchange.'',  the  re 
tances  to  it  will  be  made  in  its  own  < 
— a  most  desirable  form.  The  want 
mint  in  the  United  states  for  many  v< 
operated  in  favor  of  Englan  1.  W 
exchanges  were  in  favor  cf  the  Un 
States,  English  sovereigns  came  I 
and  remained  in  bank  vault*  until 
exchanges  carried  them  back,  in  m 
oases  without  even  haviug  beenopai 
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Silver  Coin. — The  scarcity  of  silver  coined  in  the  five  years,  no  less  than 
coin  in  England  has  been  brought  to  the  £13,142,681  was  coined  in  the  two  last 
notice  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  years.  The  transactions  of  the  mint 
chequer  by  a  Parliamentary  inquiry.  He  have  assumed  a  new  and  novel  charao* 
stated  in  reply  that  the  demand  for  gold  tcr  since  the  recent  gold  discoveries, 
was  so  pressing  that  there  was  no  chance  Its  operations  are  no  longer  limited  to 
of  their  being  able  to  apply  the  mint  the  supply  of  the  home  demand  for  cir- 
to  silver  coinage.  Half  a  million  sove-  dilation.  In  about  two  years  a  sum 
reigns  per  week  were  now  being  turned  equal  to  nearly  £15.000,000  has  been  ex- 
out  ;  that  was  to  say,  about  twice  as  ported  in  the  shape  of  English  coin, 
much  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  regular  No  doubt  a  considerable  portion,  proba* 
work  of  the  mint,  and  means  were  being  bly  not  less  than  one-half,  of  the  whole 
taken  to  increase  that  supply  in  order  to  of  this  large  amount,  fully  equal  to  the 
meet  the  demand  for  sovereigns,  of  the  other  half,  nas  been  exported  to  various 
diminution  of  which  there  was  no  im-  foreign  countries,  where  English  sove- 
mediate  prospect  With  respect  to  reigns  have  acquired  a  certain  value  as 
silver,  something  he  hoped  had  been  a  circulating  medium,  and  where,  there- 
done  to  mitigate  that  demand.  During  fore,  they  nave  a  somewhat  higher 
January  £92,000  of  silver  coinage  was  price  than  bar  gold.  In  view  of  this 
struck,  which  was  a  very  considerable  state  of  things,  the  Economist  thinks  the 
amount,,  and  the  Government  was  not  character  and  functions  of  the  mint  will 
given  to  suppose  that  the  want  was  now  be  entirely  changed ;  and  in  such  a  way 
extreme ;  but  at  ajl  events  more  would  as  will  render  it  imperative  that  the 
be  done  to  meet  that  want  as  soon  as  the  principles  upon  which  its  expenses  are 
demand  for  gold  would  allow.  defrayed  should  be  reconsidered.    If  the 

The  London  Economist  of  March  5th,  mint  is  to  become  a  great  manufactory 

contained  an  interesting  article  on  the  of  coins  for  various  foreign  countries,  as 

operation  of  the  British  mint)  from  which  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  years,  it 

we  glean  the  following  pertinent  facts  will  soon  become  obvious  that  there  is 

and  figures.     Since  1848,  the  aggregate  no  good  reason  why  the  people  of  Eng- 

coinage  of  the  mint  has  been  £19,838,-  land  should  continue  to  defray  the  cost 

375,   of  which  £19,264,473  was  gold,  of  that  establishment.      It  will  become 

£561,594  was  silver^  and  £1 2,308  copper,  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether 

The  disparity  of  silver  coinage  is  ap-  that  cost  should  not  be  defrayed  by  a 

parent  at  a  glance.  charge  on  the  coin  equivalent  at  least  to 

The  coinage  of  gold  each  year  was  its  amount 

oq   follows  ""^~  **• 

Statistics  of  the  Cotton  Trade.— 

Jgjg £*,4M,9W  Weare  indebted  to  H.  C.  Beach  and  Co., 

1850**""*""*'!""J"J"""""""""*!!'.*;;;    I'igi'sas  Commission  Merchants,  of  New- York,  for 

i85i...*."\...lJ"*""!*"I"*!^"""!'"'    4)400)411  some  very  valuable    statistical-  charts 

,8M 8,743,270  relating  to  the  ductuations  in  prices  of 

The  silver  coinage  has  amounted  to  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods 

£561,594  in  the  five  years,  in  the  follow-  during  the  last  and  previous  years.   The 

ing  proportion  in  each  year : charts  are  on  the  plan  of  those  now  being 

184g  applied  to  life  statistics,  etc.,  and  give, 

1849* ".V." ." ."..".  J .* .".WJ- .".*-"- .....V-".' J ." ." ." !" f f  *  i?g)59«  through  the  eye,  a  ready  aid  to  the  un- 

1850 .*. '.'.'.'..'.'...'.    i29*o»8  derstanding.     We  copy  the  following 

1852.'.'. '.' .V.".'." .*.'.'. '.".".  1 lsi  wa  kbfe8*  which  will  be  of  great  use  to 

*  planters  and  merchants. 

The  large  amount  of  silver  coinage  Fair  Upland  Cotton. — Average  price 

during  the  last  year,  compared  with  any  in  New-York  for  1847,  1 1.67  centa;  1848, 

former  year,  at  least  shows  that  the  7.14  cents;  1849,  8.97  cents;  1850,  13.65 

great  inconvenience  which  has  been  ex-  cents;  1851,  11.94  cents;    1852,    10.17 

perienced  from  a  scarcity  of  silver  coin  cents.    Average  price  for  the  above  six 

has  not  arisen  from  any  decline  in  the  years,  10.44. 

work  of  the  mint,  notwithstanding  the  Heavy    Brown    Sheetings. — Average 

great  additional  work  which  it  has^een  price  in  New- York  for  1847,  8.00/  cents; 

called    upon  to  perform  in  furnishing  1848,  6.84  cents;  1849,  6.68  cents;  1850, 

gold  coin.  781  cents;  1851,  7.11  cents;  1852,  7.05 

Of  the  entire  £19,264,437  of  gold  cents.    Average  for  above  6  years,  7.25. 
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Heavy  Brown  Drillings. — Arerage 
price  in  New- York  for  1847,  8.32  ceiiU ; 
1848, 7.03  cents;  1849,  6.84  cents;  1850, 
7.94  cento;  1851,  7.77  cento;  1852,  7.48 
cento.  Average  price  for  the  above  six 
yean,  7.56. 

Printing  Cloth*. — Average  price  in 
New- York  of  60  by  64  picks,  tor  1847, 
5.75  ceoto;  1848,  4.11  cents;  1849,  433 
cents;  1850, 4.94  cents;  1851, 4.35  cents; 
1852,  4.45  cents.  Average  price  for  the 
above  six  years,  4.66. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  following 
table,  we  assume  prices,  in  sterling,  for 
cotton  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  In  the 
other  columns  we  quote  prices,  in  our 
currency,  at  which  cotton  may  be  ship- 

S3d  from  the  ports  of  New-York, 
harleston,  Mobile,  and  New-Orleans, 
and  if  sold  in  Liverpool,  at  the  assumed 
prices,  there  will  be  neither  profit  nor 
loss  to  the  shipper. 


Trie- 

Mm  Is   whkfp'Atfm   •kipp'd 
LbmfL    JKW.York.    CtErUi 

d.  C.  C. 


Prirwwto  Prim  wb«a 

•bhip'd  from  ahipp'd  fam 

Mobil*.       N.QrlMM. 


0    . 

ft* 

ft». 

ft*. 

6     . 

0* 

6H 11.13. 


...8.23 

...  8.75. 
...  OSS. 
...  9.75. 
...10.15. 
.10.75. 


•  •  •  •  •      •  »Wm  «••>•■ 

>•••••    O  v%*  •  •  •  • 

ILQ4 

9  44 

•  •  •  •  •   "•in  •  •••>• 

•  •  •  •  •  Wfrn^m  •   •  a  •  • 

>•••••  #"•!■»•  •  •  •  • 


c. 

..  7.50. 
..  8  . 
..  8.50. 
..  0  . 
..  0.50. 
..10  . 
..10.50. 


.  7.50 
.  8 

.  8.50 
.  0 

0.50 
.10 

10.50 


In  the  above  calculations,  the  cotton 
is  supposed  to  be  sold  during  the  first 
month's  storage,  the  exchange  at  the 
average  rates,  and  freights  at  New- York. 
J£d. ;  at  Charleston,  }£&. ;  at  Mobile  ana 
New-Orleans,  %d.\  with  the  addition  of 
the  usual  shipping  charges,  at  the  seve- 
ral ports  named  above. 

Massachusetts  Rail-road — Banks 
and  Factory  Stocks.— The  Boston  Post 
contains  a  table  of  the  monthly  quota- 
tions of  stocks  known  to  that  market ; 
from  that  wo  take  the  following,  which 
shows  the  comparative  rise  in  bank, 
manufacturing,  and  railroad  stocks,  for 
the  past  year,  together  with  dividends 
for  the  year : 


MAiuftOAsa.  Par. 

Boston,  Concord  A  Mon- 
treal  100.  . 

Boeton  and  Lowell 500... 

Boston  and  Maine 100. . . 

Boston  and  Providence..  100... 
BoMonknd  Worcester. . .  100 . . . 

Cheshire,  (pref.) m . . . 

Concord \n 

Connecticut  River loo. . . 

J***"* 100.. 

SSBsyj:?::: »■•• 


— Jaa.  lat. » 

iwi    iwa. 

My. 

•***•  •  •  •    *st^  •  •  •  • 

ox 

•  e#eWI  •  •  •  •  93U  .  .  .  , 

OH 

102.... 100.... 

7 

W     •  • •    oo    . . . 

5* 

.  W. . . , 103. . . . 

7 

■  •  •  •  «9«#  •  •  *  ■ 

5 

*     aft  •  •  •  •     0*1  .  .  .  . 

8 

•   55. • • •  00. • . « 

4 

WimV        •    •             VfJ  •    •    »   « 

OX 

■*w  •    •    m   «       W*   •  • 

o» 

■W . . . .  JU4«  •  •  • 

8 

.103.... 103.... 

0 

Maneaester  ** Law". *"."."." MO  " 

Michigan  Central MO... 

Nashua  and  Lo  wefl. 100 . . 

Norfolk  Comity 100.. 

Northern . . . . . .  ...... ...100... 

Norwich  *  Wmeam.. .  100. . . 

Ogdensberg. 50... 

Old  Colony. 100... 

raa— inalr 100.. 

PorUandand  Saeo.. . ....  100. . 

Reading 50... 

Rochester  and  Syracaae .  100 . . . 

Rutland,  (old) 100.. 

Rutland  8  per  cent.,  pref  100 . . 
Rutland  0  per  cent-,  pref.  100 .. . 

Sooth  Shore 15.. 

Sail  Iran 100.. 

Vermont  Central SO... 

Vermont  and  Can 100... 

Vermont  and  Maaa 100.. 

lVeatern 100. . . 

Wilmington SO.. 

Worcester  *  Nashua.. ...  100. . 
MinvMnrtiN  crocs*. 

Amoakeag 1000.. 

Appleton 1000. . . 

Atlantic  1000.. 

Bay  State 1000... 

Boon  Mills 10C0.. 

Bost'nA  Sand  Glass  Co.  100.. 

Chickopee 1000... 

Cocheco 050... 

Dwifht 1000.. 

Great  Falls 100... 

Hamilton 1000.. 

Hamilton  Woolen 100. . 

Jackson 800. . 

Laeonia 1000.. 

Lancaster  Mills 450... 

Lawrence 1000.. 

Lowell 000.. 

Lowell  Blchg 200... 

Lowell  Mach.  Shop 500. . . 

Massachusetts  Mills.  .1000.. 

Merrimae 1000... 

Manchester 1000. . . 

Middlesex 1000... 

Nashua 500.. 

New-England  Glass  Co.  500.. 
N.  England  Worsted  Co.  100. . . 

Otia 1000... 

Palmer 1000.. 

Perkina 1000... 

Salisbury 1000.. . 

Stark  MUla 1000... 

Suffolk 1000.., 

Thorndike 1000... 

Tremont 1000... 

York 1000... 

BMTOM  BASKS. 

Atlantic 100... 

Atlaa 100... 

Blackatone 100. . . 

Boston 50... 

Boylaton 100. .. 

City 100... 

Cochit'ate 100... 

Columbian 100... 

Commerce ....  100 . . , 

Eagle 100... 

Exchange 100. . . 

Faneuil  Hall  100... 

Freeman's 100. . , 

Globe 100... 

Granite ..100... 

Grocers* .........100  .. 

Hamilton 100. . . 

Massachusetts 850. . . 


IMS. 

lBBf. 

Okv. 

.111.. 

..    111.. 

..16 

..      * .. 

...  15.. 

..  — 

.  85. . 

..101.. 

. .   i 

.  89.. 

.MB.. 

..  6 

.104.. 

...lea.. 

.    8 

.     13. 

..    56.. 

•  . 

.  04 

...  50. 

..  5 

..  sa.. 

...  53.. 

..  4 

.  »  . 

...  30.. 

..  — 

..   04 

...  :* 

..  — 

..  61. 

50 

...  4 

.-  93. 

...100 

...  6 

..  19. 

...  40 

...  6 

.111. 

...115. 

...16 

..  as. 

...  36. 

...  — 

► .  T7. 

...   V9. 

.    8 

■  •      ^^^m  < 

...65 

...  I 

..   15. 

...    *. 

...  1 

..  15. 

...11 

..  — 

15. 

...  16 

..  — 

.  98. 

,..1<*-. 

..  6 

..  15. 

..    ». 

..  — 

.  99. 

...101  . 

..  63* 

..   19 

...  39.. 

...  4 

..  51. 

...  61. 

...4* 

.  870. 

..1185. 

...7 

,  650.. 

..  945.. 

...  6 

.  600., 

..  045. 

...  1 

800.. 

..  990. 

...  5 

.  830. 

..1036., 

...  7 

.   18 

..  m. 

...  « 

450.. 

..  500. 

...  — 

475.. 

..  500 

...  8 

.   600. 

..  870. 

...  6 

185. 

..  115. 

...  6 

.  700. 

..1006.. 

...  7 

.     63. 

..     65.. 

...  I 

600.. 

..  650.. 

...  — 

675.. 

..1000 

...  8 

318.. 

> .  see. • 

.    6 

700. 

. .  WSJ. . 

* 

450.. 

..  500.. 

..« 

100.. 

960  . 

.10 

175.. 

.  425.. 

...  J 

.  675. 

.1045. 

...  6 

1190.. 

.1300.. 

..16 

1090.. 

..  800. 

...  — 

.  750.. 

.  845. 

...  J 

.   380. 

..  465. 

...  6 

520.. 

..  660 

.16 

.     48.. 

,.     16.. 

»  •  m 

850.. 

.1000.. 

.  .     t 

.  600.. 

..  650.. 

...    — 

600.. 

..  735.. 

...  3 

1100.. 

.1020.. 

...  6 

600.. 

.  930.. 

..  6 

>  665.. 

..1015. 

..    4 

500.. 

.  800.. 

•   •  m 

500.. 

..  900. 

...   X 

800.. 

.1000 

...  6 

.108. 

..113. 

...  8 

.101.. 

..107.. 

...  7 

.  97.. 

..109.. 

...  i 

.  55. 

...  58. 

...  8 

.107.. 

.117.. 

...  0 

.101.. 

...107. 

...  7 

.    «S3. . 

...103. 

...  8 

.100.. 

..105. 

...  6H 

WW  .  • 

.106.. 

...  8 

.103   . 

..108. 

..    7 

.104.. 

.110 

...  8 

..  97.. 

..108.. 

...  7 

.109.. 

.114 

..  9 

.109  . 

..115.. 

..  8 

.101.. 

..108  . 

...  8 

100.. 

.109.. 

.    8 

.100.. 

..114.. 

..  8 

.  84.. 

.88.. 

..10 

•4lnWi  « 

•  •  SsjTarV 

..  6 
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ba-™.                   p.r.     m?'  *mT     r*.  y»«  h**  declared  a  dividend  of  six  per 

Mechanics' 100..  ..101.  ...lit 8  cent. 

iteftSl-H iS'-iS-'iu"   I  The  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Road 

new-England IOO.... 108.... 114. ...  8  ...         .  A,  B»A  . . A          ..    .  .           ..   .  , 

North.... ioo.... ioo... loo....  7  will  cost  $1,800,000,  capital  invested  by 

NorthAmerica loo.... ioo.... lot....  8  Wilmington  $500,000.    It  is  in  course 

8hc^Mdl*L.Deaier'a.'.'.'i^  of  rapid  construction,  and  when  com- 

state oo...  os  ...  04....  oh  pleted  will  largely  add  to  the  trade  and 

5S2fe-:.::.v:::::::::!a:::%:::lS::::,?»  Parity  of  tfes  place     .    . 

Tremoot ioo.. ..107.... us...   8  Our  citizens  hare  likewise  invested 

£?»<>»• ioo.... loe.. ..us...  ;  $138,000   in   the  capital  stock  of  the 

Washington... ioo.. ..ioo.. .106  ...  6*  North  Carolina  Rail-road,  which  is  being 

There  has  been  a  very  general  nse  in  ^8^    forward    to    completion,   and 

all  descriptions  of  these  stocks,  and  m  which  it  is  expected  will  likewise  con- 

manufactunn?  investments  the  advance  t^te  to  the  growing  trade  and  import- 

teems  to  be  higher  than  the  actual  dm-  ance  of  this  town,' by  emptying  into  its 

dends  warrant,  but  probably  there  has  iim[i8  a  portion  of  the  resources  of  our 

been  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  western  counties 

stocks,  through  rise  in  property,  on  the  The  Deep  ^eT  Improvement  hat  a 

books  of  the  companies.  capital  of  $32o,000  dollars,  of  which 

Home  and   Foreign  Commerce  of  $30,000  are  owned  by  citizens  of  our 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  tor  1852,  (January  town.     The   Legislature  has  recently 

to  December    inclusive  ) — The    facts  appropriated  $80,000  for  the  relief  of 

and  statistics  included  were  collected  by  this  enterprise,  and  its  early  and  thor- 

a  retired  merchant  of  Wilmington.  ough  completion  is  looked  forward  to 

exports.  with  anxiety.    Should  this  improvement 

Lumber,  fret 33,330,880  meet  the  confident  anticipations  of  its 

%*'£»;  toi.™v.;:::::::::::  3**SS:S4S  friends> a  new  «*■*•  wi»  *  added  to 

Turpentine,          «   00,007  our  commercial  operations.     It  is  ez- 

JjJin'                4"   ^o'So  pected  that  the  vast  deposite  of  our  coal 

pitch,                 "    "."."."  .*."."" ".'."""."".       7,'soo  regions,  ascertained  to  ue  inexhaustible 

Peanuts,  bushels ." ri&5  and  of  all  qualities,  will,  by  means  of 

Cotton  goods,  bales  4.130  *ufl  navio-ntinn   nf  thft    Cat**   Faar   and 

value  or  coastwise  exports $3,991,90183  "*e  nwgauon  oi  uie   v,ape  rear  ana 

44    of  foreign        u     mo.  107  74  Deep    rivers,  find  an  outlet  here,  thus 

Total s4>mu,gov  57  opening  a  new  source  of  wealth,  the 

The  following  additional  information  future  results  of  which  cannot  lightly  be 

is  appended.  estimated. 

Tneret  are    23    stationary    engines,  There  is  a  plank  road  in  course  of  eon- 
amount  of  power  not  ascertained.  struction  from  this  town  eastwardly  to* 
We  have  7  steam  saw  mills,  and  2  wards  Onslow. 

Slaning   mills,  capital    invested  about  There  are  9  steam  and  20  tow-boats 

275,000.    These  saw  in  a  year  over  ZQ  plying  between  Fayetteville  and  Wil- 

millions  feet  of  lumber,  and  dress  about  mington,  absorbing  a  capital  of  $1 10,000- 

4  W  millions  do.  Two  new  steamers  have  been  contracted 

There  are  10  distilleries  working  about  for  at  a  cost  of  $32,000,  one  of  which  (a 
25  stills,  capital  invested  probably  passenger  boat)  has  recently  arrived. 
$100,000.  These  use  in  the  course  of  a  .There  are,  in  addition  to  these.  4  steam- 
year  about  1 50,000  bbls.  turpentine.  era  carrying'  the  U.  S.  mail  daily  to  and 

The  banking  capital  employed  here  is  from     Charleston    and    this    place,    2 

$1,150,000.  The  Commercial  has  sought  steamboats  of    light  capacity,   2  tow- 

an  increase  of  capital,  and  a  charter  for  boats  for  carrying  vessels  to  sea,  and  1 

a  new  bank  is  asked  of  the  Legislature,  additional,  nearly  completed,  making  on 

One  or  the  other  of  these  objects  should  the  river  in  all  19  steamboats, 

be  attained.  There  are  three  rice  mills,  one  exten- 

The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail-  sive,  steam,  and  2  propelled  by  water, 

road  cost  over  $2,500,000.    The  capital  We  have  2  marine  railways  of  ample 

invested  by  the  people  of  this  town  is  power. 

about  $500,000.    It  is  in  excellent  con-  The  average  rice  crop,  yearly,  is  about 

dition.  equal  to  any  road  in  the  coun-  180.000   bushels,    worth   80  cents  per 

try,  trie  great  highway  for  the  travel,  bushel.    The  rice  is  said  to  be  the  best 

north  and  south,  and  for  the  last  two  in  the  world. 
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The  population  of  this  town  exoeeds,  and  of  the  line  of  steamers  to  Charles- 
it  is  estimated,  9,000  persons.  too,    which    arrive    daily,  and  which 

The  number  of  vessels,  their  denom-  may  be  set  down  at  between  1,000  and 
ination,  and  nation,  that  have  entered  1,100  additional.  The  number  of  men 
oar  port  during  the  last  year,  are  as  fol-  employed  and  tonnage  we  have  been 
lows :  1  American  ship,  36  do.  barques,  unable  to  ascertain  in  time  for  this  pnb- 
180  do.  brigs,  482  do.  schooners,  2  British  lication. 

barques,  25  do.  brigs,  5  do.  schooners,  3  There  is  a  dredging  boat  in  operation 
Dutch  galliots,  2  Hanoverian  brigs,  1  on  the  river ;  there  are  sundry  threshing 
Oldenburg  barque,  2  Bremen  barques,  machines,  machine  shops,  brick  yards, 
ft  do.  brigs,  1  do.  schooner,  1  Hanoverian  fee,  &c,  which  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sohooner,  1  Dutoh  schooner. — Total,  753.  sary  to  enumerate. 
These  are  exclusive  of  N.  C.  coasters, 

BSCIIPTS  Or  COTTOJI  BY  RAIl-SOA*  AT  VICK8BUB0. 

IMS.  Mtl.  IMS.  1MI.  1H0.  ML  ISA. 

S*pt 1,003 M1& MM 1,141 1,07a 4,711 SJ94 

October 5,990 7,301 10,861 4,893 11,811 1MB 90,316 

Norember...  8,456 7,717 9,938 5,389 19,896 10,857 .33*71 

DMsnber...  7,156 0,609 8,470 5,313  9,079 17.915 U,7M 

January 4,995 10,071 7,013, 3,399 10,710 ft£39 14J84 

February....  3,310 7,973 7,099 4,463 9,554 6,754 9,131 

^^^M^^  MM^IMi^^BMk  ^^^MH^  ^^M^^M^  ^^a^HM  ^^^^^H^M  ^^^™^^ 

Total. 91,717 49*546 48,883 94^19 49,799 69,134 83,731 

Canadian  Currency.  —  A  Canadian  Yankeefied  as  to  turn  our  money  into 
letter  writer  thus  adverts  to  the  subject  republican  dollars  and  cents.  We  have 
in  connection  of  the  trade  of  Canada  subsequently  been  informed,  however, 
with  the  United  States,  now  so  rapidly  that  we  might  adopt  a  decimal  system, 
progressing,  and  stimulated  by  the  able  though  we  were  not  allowed  to  have  the 
reports  and  statistics  lately  published  by  American.  Under  this  imperial  license 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Seymour,  and  Mr.  the  Finance  Minister  set  his  wits  to 
Sabine.  work  and  contrived  the  following  deci- 

The  growing  commerce  between  Ca-  mal  system,  which  has  for  some  time 
nada  and  the  United  States,  some  years  been  before  the  Legislature : 
ago  suggested  the  desirability  of  assimi-  10  minims,  1  mark:  10  marks,  1  shil- 
lating  our  currency  to  that  of  the  United  ling;  12  pence  1  shilling;  5  shillings,  1 
States;  and  several  unsuccessful  at-  crown;  10  shillings,  1  royal;  20  shil- 
tempts  to  that  end  have  been  made,  lings,  1  pound. 

Our  currency,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a  most       Pounds,  Shillings^  Pence. — 12  peace,  1 
anomalous    and     inconvenient    thing,   shilling ;  20  shillings,  1  pound. 
While  our  principal  trade  is  with  the       Pounds,  Shillings,  Marks. — 10  minims, 
United  States  and  England, our  currency   1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shilling;  20  shil- 
is  not  that  of  either  of  those  countries,   lings,  1  pound. 

It  is  a  provincial  currency,  known  as  Royals,  Shillings,  Marks. — 10  minimi, 
^Halifax  Currency."  The  English  shil-  1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shilling;  10  shil- 
ling passes  for  one  shilling  and  three  lings,  1  royal. 

pence,  and  the  English  sovereign  for  Crowns,  Shillings,  Marks. — 10  minims, 
twenty-four  shillings  and  four  pence.  1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shilling;  5  shil- 
We  have  made  several  efforts  to  come  lings,  1  crown- 
to  the  decimal  system,  and  in  1850  our  If  this  scheme  of  currency  be  some- 
Legislature  passed  a  law  adopting  the  what  clumsy,  it  must  be  remembered 
American  decimal  system;  but  the  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  adopt  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  England  told  best  and  most  convenient,  the  ^ri^ 
us  that  we  were  invading  the  royal  pre-  system  of  dollars  and  cents* 
rogative,  and  must  not  presume  to  be  so 
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ART.  XI.-OUR  AQRIOULTURAL  8TAPLE8,  ETO. 

IWTERrSTlNO  COTTON  RBMIHItCBIfOBt— NEW  DKSOIIPTION  OF  COTTOIf— ANALYSES  OP  MIS- 
SISSIPPI SOIL* — NSW  MODI  OP  DSPKOATINO  80OAR-— BXT1N8ION  OP  8UOAA  BBOION  N08TH- 
WARD. 

Interesting  Cotton  Reminiscences.  America,  published  in  London,  at  "The 

— A  writer  over   the  signature  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle/'  in  1682,  (see  2d 

"  Black  Sluggard,"  has  prepared  for  the  Carroll's  Historical  Collection,  p.  34.)  it 

Charleston  Courier,  an  interesting  paper  is  said,  that  "cotton  of  the  Cyprus  and 

with  this  title.     We  believe  the  author  Smyrna  sort    grow  well    and    pood— 

to  be  Mr.  Bellinger.    The  paper  of  Mr.  plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thither."  And 

Seabrook  to  which  he  refers,  will  be  in  1747-%  (see  2d  Carroll,  p.  235,)  there 

found  in  the  Industrial  Resources,  con-  were  exported  from  South  Carolina  seven 

densed.  bags  of  cotton  woo),  valued  per  bap  at 

"  Oh  pia<uet  q««n  Time  to  Thorn*.  Heme,  £3  5*- 1  d-  sterling,  ($  1 1 )  or  £25  Carolina 

Whatever  I  forget,  you  learn."  Currency. 

If  the  end  of  knowledge  is  to  ascer-  „  ^  th?  proceedings    of  the  Virginia 

tain  that  we  know  nothing,  the  best  Convention  of  Delegates,  Maroh,  1776; 

memory  must  be  that  which  is  most  for-  P-  y  it  was 
getfuL     Let  us,  therefore,  see  how  much       &****  unanimously,  "That  all  per- 


In  1774  (3d  Statutes,  p.  613)  an  act  for  U1  »^S  «*nip  ana  couon,  sumcieni  not 

the  further  improvement  and  encourag-  ™y  «*  ™e  use  of4hw  «  ner  °™  *amiljr, 

ingt  he  produce  of  silk  and  other  manu-  J"*  ^  to  «P*Te  to  °^rs  on  moderate 

factures  in  this  province,  &c.  T?lal„t>n  w  v           -«  ^       «r    v 

The  preamble  recites,  "Whereas  it  ,  In  1789,  FebniOT  13,  Gen.  Washing- 
appears  from  late  experiments  that  silk  \°!b  *"*"».  *°  Mr.  Jefferson,  (Sparks 
of  the  best  sort  may  ^e  raised  and  pro-  J*1*?  and  Writings,  9th  vol.  p  469,)  says, 
duced  in  this  province,  if  the  culture  ^elusive  of  these  things,  the  greatest 
thereof  was  put  under  proper  regulations,  and  m08t  important  objects  of  internal 
and  further  bounties  were  given  to  such  concern  which  at  present  occupy  the 
persons  as  are  willing  and  capable  to  attention  of  the  public  mind,  are  manu- 
undertake  the  same:  for  effecting  where-  factures  and  inland  nayi^uon.  Many 
of,  and  the  better  introducing  several  successful  efforts  in  fabrics  of  different 
other  valuable  commodities  into  this  **nd*  are  every  day 'made.  Those  com- 
province,  we  humbly  pray  his  most  posed  of  cotton,  I  think  will,  be  of  the 
sacred  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted."  most  immediate  and  extensive  utility. 

Section  5.  p.  615,  allows  "for  every  Mr.  Milne,  an  English >  gentleman,  who 

pound  of  neat  well-cleared,  merchant-  has  been  many  years  introducing  those 

able  cotton,  the  growth  of  this  province,  manufactures  into  France,  and  whose 

which  shall  be  exported  thence,  the  sum  father  w  now  carrying  them  on,  under 

of    three    pence   proclamation   money  the  protection  of  fipvemment,  at  the 

(about  3'  of  a  cent)."    In  the  South  royal  chateau  of  Muette,  in i  Passy,  hat 

Carolina  Provincial  Congress,  January,  been  at  my  house  this  week,  and  *  of 

1775,  see  proceedings,  (p.  39,)  it  was—  opinion  that  they  may  be  prosecuted  in 

Resolved.  That  it  be  recommended  to  America  to  greater  advantage  than  in 

the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  to  raise  France  or  England.  He  has  been  almost 

cotton,  hemp,  flour,  wool  barley  and  two  years  in  Georgia,  sumulating  and 

hops.  instructing  the  planters  to  the  production 

At  p.  36.  are  enumerated  various  ar-  of  cotton.   In  that  state  and  South  Caro- 

ticles,  (indigo,  hemp,  corn,  flour,  lumber,  Una,  it  is  said,  the  cotton  may  be  made 

pork,  butter,)  and  the  prices  at  which  the  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  and  in  suen 

committee  of  ways  and  means  should  abundant  quantities,  as  to  prove  a  more 

receive  them ;  but  ootton  is  not  mention-  profitable  species  of  agriculture  than 

ed— de  minimis  nom  curat— not  much  any  other  crop.     The  increase  of  that 

raised,  (I  suppose,)  although  in  the  ac-  new  material,  and  the  introdnction  of 

count  of  the  Province  of  Carolina  in  the  late  improved  machines  to  abridge 
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labor,  must  be  of  almost  infinite  conse-  they  were  enacted,  and  by  the  great  in- 

qnence  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  crease  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 

States ;"  and  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  manufactures  of  this  state,  are  now  be- 

Hamilton,  14th  October,  1791,  (Sparks'  come  unnecessary. 

Life  and  Writings,  10  vol.,  p.  197,)  he  In  1801,  (5th  Statutes,  p.  427:)  $50.00 

thus  writes:— "How  far,  in  addition  to  appropriated   for  procuring  the  patent- 

the  several  matters  mentioned  in  that  ngntof  Miller  and  Whitney?s  saw-gin, 

letter,  would  there  be  propriety,  do  you  of  which  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia 

think,  in  suggesting  the  policy  of  en-  Americana,  (edition  of  1835,  3d  voln  p. 

couraging  the  growth    of   cotton    and  572)  says: — "The  saw  gin.  invented  by 

hemp  in  such  parts  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Whitney,  is  used  for  the  black  seed 

as  are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  them,  cotton :  the  seeds  of  which  ,  adhere  too 

The  advantages  which  would  result  to  strongly  to  be  separated  by  the  other 

this  country  from  the  encouragement  of  method,"  (roller  gin.) 

these  articles,  for  home  manufacture,  I  In  December  1801,  (5th  Statutes,  p. 

have  no  doubt  of:  but  how  far  bounties  427,)  a  tax  of  fifty  cents    per  each  row 

on  them  come  within  the  power  of  the  of  teeth  in  every  cotton  saw-gin  used  in 

general  government,  or  it  might  com  port  this  state,    between  1st  October,  1801, 

with  the  temper  of  the  times  to  expend  and  1st  April,  1802.     In  1803,  (Resota- 

money  for  such  purposes,  is  necessary  to  tions,  p.  88,)  the  Comptroller  General 

be  considered.      Without  a  bounty,   I  says : — "  By  another  resolve  of  the  same 

know  of  no  means  by  which  they  can  be  session,  the  Comptroller    General  bat 

effectually  encouraged."  been  directed  to  take  measures  to  com- 

In  1519,  the  Mexicans  made  pre-  pel  Messrs.  Miller  and  Whitney  to  re- 
sents to  Cortes  of  fine  cotton  cloths,  (2d  fund  the  money  received  by  them  for 
Robertson's  America,  p.  1 6.)  W  hether  their  saw  gin ;  in  compliance  with  which, 
cotton  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  every  measure  in  his  power  has  bees 
vexed  question.  Calmet  thinks  Shesh  adopted  to  five  effect  to  the  intentions 
ought  to  be  rendered  cotton.  (Exodus  of  the  Legislature ;  but  as  yet  no  oppor- 
28,  39,  with  Lev.  14,  4.)  By  statute  12,  tunity  has  offered  of  accomplishing  the 
Car.  11,  c.  18,  (1672,)  no  cotton  was  al-  purpose  proposed  in  that  resolve.  A 
lowed  to  be  exported  from  the  plantation  tender  of  the  notes  and  moneys  received 
or  colonies,  unless  first  put  on  shore  in  by  them  for  licenses  to  use  their  gin  has 
some  port  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ber-  been  made  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  their  agent; 
wick.  but  for  reasons  which  mast  be  obvioasto 

By  statute  5  Geo.  III.,  c.  52,  (1765,)  the  Legislature,  they  were  not  accepted. 
any  sort  of  cotton  wool  might  be  im-  Should  any  specific  measures  be  point- 
ported  duty  free  in  British-built  ships.  ed  out  by  the  Legislature,  relative  to  this 

On  the  4th  July,  1789,  Congress  pass-  matter,    they  will    punctually  be  en- 

ed  an  act  (the  second  that  was  passed  forced." 

by  the  new  government),   the  first  re-  At  the  same  session,  1803,  (5  Statutes. 
lated  to  oaths,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  p.  472,)  the  appropriation  was  suspended 

eight  cents  per  lb.  on  cotton  imported  until  the  lawyers,  &c.  could  adjust  the 

after  the  1st  Dec,  1790,  on  which  day,  difficulty. 

as  appears  by  the  almanac  of  that  year.  In  1804,  (Resolutions,  p.  68,)  the  fol- 

we    had   "high   winds    and   unsettled  lowing  report  was  adopted : 

weather."  The  joint  committee  of  both  branches 

The    Gazette   of   the    United   Stales,  of  the  legislature,  to  whom  was  referred 

(New- York,  14th  November,  1789,)  says  the  memorial  of  Eli  Whitney,  report 

in  the  price-current  list :  "  That  on  the  most  mature  deliberation! 

f  ..      ,„     ...     v                                *•  *;  they  are  of  opinion    that  Miller   and 

i!ldiiM(M  Whitney,  from  whom  the  State  of  Sooth 

9.  d.  Carolina  purchased  the  patent-right  for 

0,1 *to6  using  the  saw-gin  within  this  state,  have 

In  1778,  (4th  Statute,  p.  428),  an  act  used    reasonable    diligence   to    refund 

repealing  various  acts,  1722  and  1770,  the  money  and  notes  received  by  them 

and  the  resolution   of  1775,  passed  for  from  divers  citizens:  and  as,  from  seve- 

the  encouragement  of  cotton,  hemp,  &c,  ral    unforeseen    occurrences,  the   said 

which  acts  and   resolution  have  fully  Miller  &  Whitney  have  heretofore  been 

smswered  the  salutary  purpose  for  which  prevented   from   refunding  the  sami; 
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they,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  for  "cleaning  cotton,7'  and  on  17th  May, 
money  and  notes  aforesaid  be  now  de-  1804,  James  Simonds  and  James  M. 
posited  with  the  Comptroller  General  to  James  took  out  a  patent  for  cleaning 
be  paid  over  on  demand  to  the  several  cotton;  on  4th  June,  1803,  SaltonstaD 
persons  from  whom  the  same  have  been  took  out  a  patent  for  "a  cotton  saw-gin." 
received,  upon  their  delivering  up  the  But  on,  14th  March,  1794,  (two  years 
licenses  for  which  the  said  notes  of  band  before  any  other,)  Eli  Whitney,  of  Mas- 
were  given,  and  the  said  moneys  paid  to  sachusetts,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  "  cotton 
the  Comptroller  General ;  and  that  he  be  gin." 

directed  to  hold  the  said  licenses  subject  Whitney  was    born   8th  December, 

to  the  order  of  the  said  Whitney.     That  1765— prepared  himself  partly  by  man- 

the  excellent  and  highly  improved  mod-  ual  labor  and  partly  by  teaching,  for 

els  now  offered  by  the  said  Whitney,  be  Yale  College,  at  which  he  graduated 

received  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  stipu-  October,  1792  ;  came  to  Georgia,  and  in 

lations  of  the  contract  between  the  state  the  family  of  Mrs.  Greene,  (widow  of  the 

and  Miller  &  Whitney,  relative   to  the  General,)  prepared  to  study   law,  but 

same,  and  that  the  suit  commenced  by  fortunately  had  his  attention  turned  to 

the  state  against  said  Miller  &  Whitney  cotton.      His    partner,   Miller,  married 

be  discontinued.    The  joint  committee,  Mrs.  Greene.      The  State  of  North  Caro- 

taking  every  circumstance  alleged  in  Una  bought  the  patent-right  for  a  tax  of 

the  memorial  into  their  serious  conside-  2s.  6d.,  on  every  saw  of  every  gin  for 

ration,  further  recommend  that  (as  the  five  years.     But  a  great  deal  of  this  tax 

good  faith  of  this  state  is  pledged  for  the  and  $50,000  was  spent  in  litigation  in 

payment  of  the  purchase  of  the  said  Georgia  courts   about  the  patent-right 

patent-right)  the  contract  be  now  ful-  In   1812,  Whitney  applied  to  Congress 

filled,  as  in  their  opinion  it  ought  to  be.  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  but  without 

according  to  the  most  strict  justice  ana  success.    He    died    in    January,  1825. 

equity.    And,  although  from  the  docu-  Fulton  said  that  "  Ark w right,  Watt,  and 

ments  exhibited  by  said  Whitney  to  the  Whitney,  did  more  for  mankind  than 

committee,  they  are  of  opinion  tnat  the  any  of  their  ootemporaries."    Perfectly 

said  Whitney  is  the  true  original  invent-  just.      Producers    before    consumers— 

or  of  the  saw-^in ;  yet  in  order  to  guard  Arkwright  before  Alexander,  Whitney 

the  citizens  trom  any  injury  hereafter,  before  Wellington,  in  small  matters ! 

the  committee  recommend,  that  before  In  the  book  of  patents,  I  see  patents 

the  remaining  balance  is  paid,  the  said  for  cotton  cleaners,  cotton  scrapers. %ot- 

Whitney  be  required  to  give  bond  and  ton  thinners,  cotton  inspectors,  <fec,  but 

security  to  the  Comptroller  General,  to  no  patent   for  making  cotton    without 

indemnify  each   and  every  citizen  of  work,  and  none  (as  yet)  for  raising  the 

South  Carolina  against  the  legal  claims  price  of  cotton  unless  it  be  an  act  of 

of  all  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  Congress. 

said  Miller  &  Whitney,  to  any  patent  or  In  1805,  (7th  Statutes,  p.  120,)  an  aot 

exclusive  ri^ht  to  the  invention  or  im-  fixing  the  rates  of  storage  of  cotton  in 

provementof  the  machine  for  separating  Charleston,  not  to  exceed   \%%  cents 

cotton  from  its  seeds,  commonly  called  per  week,  for  each  bale, 

the  saw-gin.  in  the  form  and  upon  the  In  1807,  (7th  Statutes,  p.  122-3,)  rates 

principle  which  it  is  now,  and  has  here-  altered, 

tofore  been  used  in  this  state."  In  Resolutions,   1808,   (June,)  p.   12, 

In    1805,   (Resolutions,   p.   114.)  the  members  resolve  to  attend  dressed  in 

Comptroller  General  says :  In  obedience  homespun ! 

to  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  the  sum  In  Resolutions,  1809,p.  106,  the  fol- 
appropriated  for  Miller  and  Whitney  has  lowing  report,  which  was  agreed  to : 
been  paid  to  Mr.  Whitney,  the  surviving  "  Report  ot  the  committee  on  mcorpora- 
copartner,  and  his  receipts  obtained  tions  on  the  petition  of  John  Johnson,  Jr.. 
therefor.  The  models  of  the  saw-gin  president  of  the  Homespun  Company  of 
have  been  deposited  by  him,  and  the  §outh  Carolina.  That  they  have  con- 
resolution  of  the  18th  December  last  sidered  the  same  and  cannot  recommend 
has  been  in  every  respect  complied  the  granting  the  loan  prayed  for ;  but  do 
with.  recommend  that  the  said  South  Carolina. 

On  the  2d  Sept..  1801,  G.  F.  Saltan-  Homespun  Company  be  allowed  until 

stall,  of  North  Carolina,  took  out  a  patent  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  to 
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report  on  the  utility  of  the  machine  rrodueed  to  brrat:  ^  planting  wi*hmthe 
called  the  Colombian  Spinster,  n  as  to  purview:  bat  tne  planters  not  only  an- 
entitle,  in  case  the  fame  be  approved,   swered  *  nolimus  vavsore  lye*?  bat  be- 
the  inventor  of  the  same  to  the  sum  pro-   gan  to  talk  about  false  weights 
Tided  for  by  law,  for  his  benefit"  In  1826.  (6th   Stat.  2S4 :)    an  act  "to 

In  Resolutions  of  1812.  p.  81,jhefel-  make  the  fraudulent  and  secret  taking 
lowing  report,  which  was  agreed  to.  and  of  cotton,  fcc  before  severance  from  the 
the  sum  was  appropriated.  (See  A.  A.  soiL  larceny.7'  The  body  of  the  act  said 
1812.  5  Statutes,  p.  693)  The  committee  nothing  about  u  before  severance.*  bat 
to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  used  the  words  u  shall  lake  from  any 
certain  persons  praying  aid  to  enable  field.*7  Thereupon,  in  the  State  t*.  Ste- 
thern  to  establish  a  cotton  manufactory,  phenson.  (not  Roland  bat  David.)  2d 
having  had  the  same  under  considera-  Baily,  334,  it  was  after  most  elaborated 
tion.  respectfully  report —  discussion  decided,  (bat  with  a  strong 

That  trom  the  information  gi ven therm  dissent  iente.)  that  cotton,  fcc,  a before 
it  appears  that  the  purpose  of  the  peti-  severance,77  did  come  within  the  por- 
tioners  is  to  establish,  at  some  suitable   riew.    Stephenson  contended  that>  be- 

Cace  in  Greenville  District,  a  manufac-  fore  severance77  was  not  in  the  body  of 
ry  for  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  the  act :  and  that  ail  presumptions  were 
cotton,  the  machinery  to  be  impelled  by  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  common  lair, 
water,  the  number  of  spindles  to  be  em-  which  declares  that  yon  cannot  steal 
ployed,  not  less  than  500,  which  is  cal-  land,  and  that  water  and  grass,  &c.,  are 
cnlated  will  prepare  thread  sufficient  for  land.  It  seems  to  me  one  strong  point 
weaving  250  yards  of  cloth  per  day.  was  overlooked,  viz. :  if  the  words  "be- 
The  sum  with  which  the  petitioners  fore  severance"  had  been  in  the  body  of 
pray  to  be  aided  is  $10,000,  to  be  repaid  the  act  (and  the  court  held  them  to  be 
with  7  per  cent  interest,  one  half  at  the  there  by  implication)  then  how  could  he 
expiration  of  two  years,  the  balance  at  take  the  cotton  or  corn  "before  sever- 
the  expiration  of  three  years;  and  the  ance?"  However,  it  is  easy  for  specu- 
said  payment  to  be  secured  to  the  state  lators  to  make  remarks.  Indeed  h  takes 
by  a  mortgage  of  real  estate,  of  the  the  law  to  catch  a  rogue ;  for  in  SUte 
value  of  not  less  than  $100,000.  The  vs.  A.  (1st  Hill,  p.  364,)  the  judges  de- 
committee,  therefore,  impressed  with  the  cided  that  A.  was  guilty  of  larceny  in 
importance  of  encouraging  domestic  taking  part  of  the  crop  before  division, 
manufactories,  and  believing  that  the  though  the  planter  had  agreed  express- 
small  loan  solicited  may  be  extended  lv  that  poor  A.  should  receive  a  part  of 
to  the  petitioners  without  inconvenience  the  crop  for  his  services.  On  similar 
or  loss  to  the  state,  recommend  that  the  principles  it  was  held,  in  Rogers  vs.  Col- 
prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted,  and  tier  (2d  Baily,  p.  581),  that  the  sherif 
that  a  clause  to  that  effect  be  inserted  cannot  levy  on  the  overseer's  part  of  an 
in  the  appropriation  bill.  undivided  crop. 

In  Resolutions  1815,  p.  90,  the  Sheriffe  In  1834  (6th  Statutes,  p.  516,)  an  act 
of  Charleston  and  Richland  were  di-  forbidding  shopkeepers  or  traders  from 
rected  to  sell  the  models  of  Whitney's  trading  with  slaves  for  cotton,  rice,  indi- 
saw-gin,  and  pay  the  net  proceeds  in  an  corn,  or  wheat^  or  with  free  persons 
the  treasury.  of  color  (in  Charleston)  for  rice  or  cotton, 

In  1822,  (6th  Statutes,  p.  180.)  an  act  without  permit  from  guardian, 
to  prevent  fraudulent  packing  of  cotton,       In  McCullough's  Commercial  Diction. 
by  putting    in  stone,  wood,  trash  cot-  ary— cotton— so  far  had   been  written, 
ton,  cotton  seed,  or  any  matter  or  thing   Mr.  Editor,  when  I  exercised  the  facul- 
whatsoever.  ty  of  forgetfulness  so  strenuously  that  I 

In   State  vs.  Holman,  {3d  McCord's   fell  asleep:  and,  on  waking,  I  received 
Keports,  p.  306,)  it  was  decided  that  pour-  by  the  mail   Mr.  Seabrook's  excellent 
wg  m  an  undue  quantity  of  water  was  memoir  on  cotton, 
withm  the  provision  of  this  act.     It  has 

been  held  on  circuit  that  plaiting  a  bag,  New  Description  of  Cottok.— We 
jputung  inferior  cotton  inside  with  good  have  received,  says  the  New- York  Econ- 
oouon  aU  round,)  does  not  oome  within   omist>  through  the  politeness  of  Messrs. 

In Tiillf W'o*o       *  J-  c-  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  a 

*n  1836,  1838,  and  1843  bills  were  in-  very  remarkable  specimen  of  ootton, 
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destined  for  the  World's  Fair.    It  was        The  analysis  seems  to  indicate  thai 

procured  by  one  of  the  most  enterprising  such  will  be  the  case,  and  I  wn  now 

and  intelligent  merchants  of  Texas,  from   reaching  a  depth  of  eight  inches,  though 

the  *:  Pino"  Indians.    It  is  of  a  texture  the  usual  furrow-  has  bee n ^only  four.— 

and  strength  of  fibre  superior   to  any  Yours,  very  truly,         W.  B.  Pabtke. 

ever  before  offered  in  this  market.    To       New- Orleans. 

the  touch  it  has  the  feeling  of  silk,  being 

destitute  of  the  harsh  feeling  incident  to  analysis. 

cotton.     It  is  of  a  long  staple,  and  of  a       -yy.  B.  Partbe,  Esq.— Dear  Sir— The 

beautiful  clear  white  color.     We  under-   aTia|ysisof  the  two  samples  of  soil  which 

stand  that   the  enterprising  discoverer   vou  ]eft  at  the  laboratory,  gives  the  fol- 

has  procured  a  quantity  of  the  seed,  and  f0wing  results : — 

will  enter  extensively  into  the  culture.  toto,  wM,  b^mo. 

It  has  been  found  under  circumstances   specific  gravity-. 2.4TS IM1 

which  lead  to  the  hope  that  the  degen-   suicm  and  stiicioua sand.....w.uo w.790 

erationof  the  quality,  usual  upon  tfiese   Alumna.  _..............  J;^; ;; ;;;;;  JgJ 

fine  qualit  ies.  will  not  be  encounterea  in      .<     <«  Mannnme a  trace a  trace 

«*  *-■  '        as*::::::::"""":.-.:  IS,——  85 
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Analysis  of  Mississippi  boiLs. — We   Humtc  Acid UM7  o.ssi 

publish  with  pleasure  the  following  let-    insoluble  Humaa..  .........  1.133 cm* 

ter,  and  hope  that  our  planters  will  give   ^J"^?  ™- by  *  0.«0 0.8*7 

more  attention  generally  to  this  subject   Potash  and  Soda,  not  detor> 

of  analysis  of  soils  :—  mined-  "J^  ^JS 

D&tr  Sir.— Enclosed  you  will  find  an 
analysis  of  two  samples  of  soil  (soil  and  YoU Vf^J'S/ 'd  Dinn,f  T 

sub-sml),  made  by  Professor  Riddell  and      „k     .    ,  T  .    J;  L'  *  V  ■  *  RlDDELL- 

°      ,,     "     .    .,      Vr    •  •*        -,u:-k   «««—        Chemical  Laboratory,  Unir.,  La.f 

Brother,  at  the  University,  which  mav  Marchj  18^ 

be  interesting  to  some  of  your  agricul- 
tural and  scientific  readers.    The  sub-       jq-BW  Mode  of  Defecating  Sugar.— 
soil  was  taken  from  a  depth  of  about  8   The  public  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a 
inches,  while  the  other  was  taken  from  new  an(j  simple  and   highly  successful 
the  surface.  mode  of  clarifying  sugar  has  been  re- 

seby 
sh  of 

range  of  hills  between  the  Big  Black  raents  thus  far  prove  that  sugar  can  be 

and  Yazoo  River*,  about  four  miles  from  obtained  by  simply  clarifying  the  juice 

the  latter,  in  Yazoo  county,  Miss. — being  ;n  t,ne  grand,  as  white  and  fair  as  it  is 

soma  twenty-five  miles  from  Vicksburg.  poSSib!e  to  make  it  by  any  other  means. 
The  lands  are  elevated  3  feet  above  the       The  defecating  fluid  used  exclusively 

overfl  >\v  of  1849.  and  18  inches  above  by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  prepared  for  the  com- 

that  of   1828.     Between  them  and  the  m0n  open  kettles,  and  no  extra  expense 

Yazoo,  the  growth  consists  of  gum,  pal-  or  outlay  is  required  in  its  application, 

metto,  and  a  few  bunches  of  cypress  ;  ^\\e  fl^i  1S  DUt  into  the  grand,  instead  of 

the  cypress    being  \%   feet  below  the  li,ne.  which  nas  hitherto  been  used,  and 

gum,  and   from  2  to  3  feet  below  the  clarifies  without  coloring,  or  any  way 

palmetto.  impairing  the  strength  and  purity  of  the 

The  prairie  has  been  in  cultivation  juice.  The  clarification  is  so  perfect 
about  30  years,  and  when  first  cultivated  (hat  the  syrup,  when  thrown  off  into  the 
gave  a  yield  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  COolers  for  granulation,  is  to  all  appear- 
half  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  The  ance  as  ricn  as  ordinary  vatting  syrup^ 
same  m>w  produces  only  about  one  and  an(j  consequently  more  sugar  is  made, 
a  third  bales  to  the  acre.  ail(l  more  rapidly  too  than  by  any  other 

Trie   upper  or   surface    soil  is  dark,  mode. 
while  ttie  subsoil  is  comparatively  light.       The  charges  made  by  the  discoverer 

My  reason  for  getting  the  analysis  made  for  the  use  of  the  fluid  is  merely  nominal 

was  to  determine  whether  I  might  not  \Q  comparison  to  the  benefit  derived  to 

expect  to  improve  the  crop  by  deep  (he  planter,  say  one  dollar  per  hogshead 

ploughing.  for  tne  season,  and  the  cost  of  the  fluid. 
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which  is  about  30  cents  per  hogshead  horse-mill,  the  rollers  being  made  of  logs 

additional.  set  upright,  and  made  sugar  and  several 

The  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Gilbert  barrels  of  syrup  or  molasses.  The  boil- 
offers  every  advantage  which  can  be  ing  was  done  in  common  large  pots.  The 
denved  from  the  common  style  of  sugar-  cane  grew  luxuriantly,  and  matured 
houses,  without  any  change  of  fixtures,  often  12  and  13  joints.  My  quondam 
and  without  any  additional  cost  friend,  Col  A.  H.  Anderson,  of  Burke 

The  experiments  thus  far  have  been  Co.,  Ga.,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune, 

very  satisfactory,  and  beautiful  sugpr  also  made  sugar  pretty  largely  several 

and  syrup  have  been  made  from  inferior  years,   but  abandoned   it  because  the 

juice  even,  and  sold  at  an  advanced  crop  interfered  with  cotton,  and  prices 

price.  were  not  remunerative  enough  to  induce 

Mr.  Gilbert  intends  to  issue  circulars,  him  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  large 

and  to  call  on  the  planters  generally  to  establishment,  and  also  the  difficulties  of 

introduce  his  defecating  fluid  in  season  reaching  a  market  were  too  great,  as  be 

for  the  coming  crop ;  and  we  earnestly  lived   50   miles  from  Augusta,  and  95 

commend  to  those  who  are  interested  in  from  Savannah.     My  father  lived  a  few 

the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  miles  from  Col.  Anderson,  in  the  same 

to  avail  themselves  of  his  discovery.    It  county.      The  soil  of   that    section  of 

is  believed  by  many  who  are  acquainted  country  is  rather  thin,  the  growth  being 

with  the  facts,   that  in    the  event  ail  oak  and  hickory,   thickly  interspersed 

the  expensive  machinery  and  elaborate  with  short-leaf  pine, 
modes  of   fabricating  sugar  will  give       I  have  no  doubt,  though,  that,  as  more 

way  to  this  simple  process,  which  re-  rail-roads  are   made,  and  facilities  for 

quires  no  additional  outlay  beyond  the  reaching  market  are  increased,  and  also 

ordinary  furnace,  and  is  within  the  reach  as  the   machinery  required  for  sngar- 

of  all,  even  the  most  economical  plant-  making  becomes  cheaper,    that   thou- 

ers.  sands  of  planters  will  make  it  in  regions 

Extension  of  Sugar  Region  North-  much  farther  north  than  it  has  ever  yet 

ward. — Dr.  Kilpatrick,  of  Louisiana,  in  been  thought  practicable.    Again,  cane, 

a  note  to  us,  thus  refers  to  the  paper  by  like  many  other  plants,  can  become  ac- 

Dr.  C&rtwright,  which  we  published  in  climated  gradually   to    regions  which 

our  March  number,  upon  the  extension  have  generally  been  considered  uncon- 

of  the  sugar  region : —  genial  to  its  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  many  facts  adduced       About  the  time  above  specified,  there 

by  the  Doctor,  I  can  say  that  sugar-cane  was  quite  a  cane  fever,  or  sugar  mania 

has  been  successfully  reared  in  Georgia,  in  South  Carolina,  and  no  doubt  many  old 

as  far  north  as   the  33°.    In  1827,  °28.  planters  there  now  can  tell  you  of  their 

;29.  and  '30,   my  father  raised  several  experiments.     By  reference  to  old  vol 

acres  of  the  common  Creole  or  green  umes  of  "  The  Southern  Agriculturist, ' 

cane,  as  well  as  the  ribbon,  from  which  of  Charleston,  you  may  glean  many  in- 

he  expressed  the  juice,  with  a  common  teresting  facts  on  this  subject. 
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KENTUCKY  MINERALS — COAL  AND  IKON  OP   MARYL  4  ND— COPPER   OF  EAST  TENXE88ER — BOQTI 

CAROLINA  MANUFACTURES. 

Kentucky  Minerals. — Mr.  Kettell,  of  building  and  ornamental  stone,  so 
of  New-York,  speaks  of  a  discovery  in  much  wanted  at  the  West  We  have 
Kentucky  likely  to  be  of  great  import-  since  learned  that>  of  the  five  descrip- 
ance.  It  is  of  a  lithographic  stone.  We  tions  of  marble  got  out  upon  the  lands 
give  an  extract  in  regard  to  it :  of  the  company,  one  of  them  has  been 

Li  Some  time  since  we   made  some   discovered  to  be  lithographic  stone  of  a 
mention  of  a  land  and  marble  company,   quality,  said,  by  some  artists  who  have 
organized  to  work  marble  quarries  dis-  used  it,  to  be  superior  to  the  German 
covered  in  the    Kentucky    mountains,    stone. 
and  promising  to  afford  an  ample  supply       This  discovery  is  the  more  singular, 
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that  since  the  invention  of  the  art  of  as  area  underlaid  by  beds  of  coal  and 
lithography,  a  suitable  stone  has  never   iron  ore. 

been  found,  except  at  one  place  in  Ger-  "As  many  of  these  strata  are  but  two 
many,  viz:  Solohofen,  near  Munich,  feet  in  thickness^  and  may  not  be  econo- 
Many  similar  stones, .(viz.,  compact  lime-  mically  mined,  it  was  judged  best  not 
stone,)  have  been  discovered,  but  none  to  estimate  the  workable  seams  at  more 
that  have  fully  answered  the  purpose,  than  forty-five  feet  or  fifteen  yards.  As- 
It  has  resulted  that  the  art  has  teen  suming  this  quantity  as  correct  in 
cramped  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  the  the  following  calculations  to  ascertain 
material.  The  German  quarry  has  been  the  whole  number  of  cubic  yards  in  the 
worked  some  300  feet  below  the  surface,  coal  field,  we  shall  have :  extent  in  acres, 
and  when  the  blocks  are  out  they  are  86,847 ;  uumber  of  square  yards  per  acre, 
subject  to  the  expensive  land  carriage  4,840;  thickness  of  beds,  15  yards, 
of  the  interior  of  Germany.  They  con-  These  numbers  multiplied  together  will 
sequently  come  very  high,  and  in  New-  give  the  whole  number  of  cubic  yards, 
York  vary  in  price  from  eight  to  twenty-  6,305.137,287 ;  and  as  one  ton  of  coal  is 
four  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  regarded  as  occupying  the  space  of  one 
size  and  freedom  from  crystals  and  veins,  cubic  yard,  there  is  in  the  basin  no  less 
A  stone  of  a  few  feet  surface  sells  for  than  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
some  $600.  The  Ohio  River  Marble  five  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
Company  state,  that  their  facility  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
quarrying  is  such  that  blocks  of  any  di-  seven  tons  of  coal ! 
x  mensions  can  be  supplied  at  merely  "  The  iron  ore  is  scarcely  less  wonder- 
nominal  rates.  Thiu»,  a  block  of  stone  ful  in  quantity.  It  is  calculated  that 
measuring  a  cube  yard  will  weigh  4,050  quite  nine  feet,  or  three  yards,  may  be 
lbs.  or  two  tons,  and  will  cut  into  seven  assumed  as  workable :  accordingly,  if  we 
lithographic  stones  one  yard  square  and  take  the  same  elements  for  calculation 
four  inches  thick.  These,  free  from  as  for  coal,  the  total  amount  of  ore  was 
blemish,  at  present  minimum  market  1,126,027,457  yards,  and  in  weight  3,- 
rates,  would  be  worth  $300.  237,576,144  tons,  or  about  one  half  the 

weight  in  the  coal  basin ;  but  enough  to 

Coal  and  Iron  of  Maryland. — We  yield,  in  the  proportion  given  by  the  test 
take  the  following  from  the  Baltimore  of  practice,  one  thousand  and  seventy- 
American,  in  regard  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  nine  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
products  of  Maryland :  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four- 

"  In  1836  and  1840  our1  late  scientific  teen  tons  of  crude  iron, 
fellow-citizen,  Professor  Ducatel,  who  "At  the  period  when  Dr.  Ducatel 
was  then  geologist  of  Maryland,  made  made  his  calculation,  it  was  supposed 
an  examination  of  the  great  coal  and  that  this  prolific  mineral  district  would 
iron  basin  in  the  western  part  of  the  be  much  sooner  tapped  and  developed 
state,  which  should  be  recurred  to  at  by  the  exclusive  channel  of  the  canal, 
the  present  day,  when  Baltimore  is  tak-  In  those  days  coal  transportation  by  rail- 
ing an  inventory  of  her  treasures.  way  was  not  dreamed  of.     But  the  fail- 

"  In  1836  systematic  researches  were  ure  to  complete  the  canal  until  within  a 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  George's  short  period,  and  the  very  recent  equip- 
Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  order  ment  of  our  rail-road  for  coal  trade,  have 
to  expose  a  complete  section  of  the  left  the  Alleghany  basin  comparatively 
Frostburg  basin.  This  operation  de-  virgin ;  so  that  to  Baltimore^  in  all  likeh- 
veloped,  iu  a  height  of  four  hundred  hood,  will  belong  the  privilege  of  sup- 
and  fifty  feet,  eighteen  beds  of  coal,  the  plying  the  world  with  our  valuable 
largest  of  which  is  fourteen  feet  thick,  minerals.  This  is  proDerly  a  Maryland 
while  the  total  thickness  of  all  combined  business.  The  city  ot  Baltimore  con- 
is  not  less  than  fifty-two  feet.  In  this  tributes  about  one-half  of  the  taxes  of 
space  there  are  also  seventeen  feet  of  the  state  •  and,  profiting  by  the  experi- 
iron  ore.  Dr.  Ducatel  estimated  the  ence  of  Philadelphia,  it  cannot  see  this 
whole  coal  field  to  be  one  hundred  and  trade  wrested  from  us  by  the  towns  of- 
seventy  six  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  district.  The  concentration  of  our 
113,097  acres,  from  which  he  subtracted  coal  and  iron  in  a  market  out  of  the 
26,250  acres  for  denudation  by  streams  limits  of  Maryland  would  be  a  disgrace 
and  water  courses,  leaving  86,847  acres  to  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  especially 
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when  they  consider  the  commercial  value  several  hundred  miles  of  land  carriage, 

that  would  be  given  to  our  coal  when  in  while  the   East  Tennessee  mines  are 

the  city  instead  of  at  the  mine,  and  the  only  4*  W.  from  the  city  of  Charleston : 

immense  capital  that  such  an  augmented  and  so  soon  as  the  Blue  Ridge  Hail -road 

Erice  would  put  in  circulation  among  us.  is  constructed,  the  ore  from  some  of  these 
i  estimating  the  coal  at  but  25  cents  mines  may  be  transported  to  Charleston 
per  ton,  it  would  bring  to  Alleghany  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  eight  dollars  per 
miners  more  than  one  thousand  five  ton.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  East  Ten- 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  j  but  if  we  nessee  mines  are  as  much  as  19° 
sell  each  ton  in  Baltimore  for  four  dollars,  nearer  the  sea-board  than  the  lake 
instead  of  twenty-five  cents  at  the  mine,  mines,  the  difference  in  latitude  is  also 
we  shall  introduce  into  our  city  a  capital  greatly  in  their  favor,  being,  as  they  are 
of  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars  immediately  contiguous  to  a  section  of 
annually.  This  calculation  cannot  err,  the  country  which  abounds  in  cheaper 
because  the  sea  and  river  steamers  of  provisions,  which  has  a  more  salubrious 
our  great  commercial  cities,  as  well  as  climate,  and  furnishes  cheaper  labor 
the  fuel  of  dwellings  and  factories  in  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Union. 
other  slates,  will  surely  demand  from  us  In  view  of  the  advantages,  we  do  not 
500,000  or  600,000  tons  of  our  coal  every  hesitate  to  predict  that  many  milhous  of 


that 

;pe hence  has  larger  fortunes  will  ultimately  be  rea- 

proved  the  accuracy  of  his  scientific  test."  lized  by  those  who  become  the  owners 

Copper  op  East  Tennessee. — On  the  of  these  and  other  mineral  lands  in  East 

■abject  of  the  copper  mines  of  East  Ten*  Tennessee  (considered,  as  many  of  them 

nessee.  and  the  progress  of  that  portion  now  are,  to  be  valueless  almost)  than 

of  the  state,  the  "  Knox ville  Register"  have  been  acquired  either  in  California 

furnishes  some  interesting  facts.  or  Australia. 

Within  the  last  year  the  attention  of      A  few  years  since  two  or  three  see- 
the public  has  been  directed  to  the  cop-  tlemen,  learning  that  there  were  indica- 
per  rained  of  East  Tennessee  in  sundry  tions  of  the  presence  of  some  rsluable 
ways — by  the  announcement  of  the  fact  mineral  on  a  lot  of  ground  in  East  Ten- 
that  the  mineral  had  been  discovered  in  nessee,  containing  about  one  hundred 
the  greatest  abundance,  then  by  the  fact  and  forty  acres,  concluded  to  purchase 
that  the  ore  was  being  taken  from  its  it,  and  did  so,  for  about  one  thousand 
bed  and  transported  to  market,  then  by  dollars.    About  a  year  since  they  made 
its  sale  at  high  and  enriching  prices  to  a  sale  of  the  same  land  for  thirty  thoo- 
the  miner,  and  then  again  by  the  fact  sand  dollars,  and  within  a  few  weeks  past 
that  it  contained  silver  in  sufficient  quan-  the  same  land  was  sold  for  the  very  large 
tities  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  prepar-  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  itoHart. 
ing  the  copper  for  market.     These  strik-       Another  fact:  A  few  years  since  two 
ing  facts    are    disclosed    by  the    first  or  three  gentlemen  became  owners  of 
attempt   to  open  the  mines,   and    the  50,000  acres  of  mountain  lands,  at  a  cost 
further  the  mining  has  proceeded,  the  to  them  of  about  one  thousand  dollars, 
more  extensive  do  the  mines  seem  to  be,  For  the  same  lands  they  have  since  re* 
while  indications  of  valuable  mines  are  fused  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  now 
constantly    presenting    themselves    at  we  doubt  whether  they  would  sell  these 
other  points ;  so  that  it  has  now  become  lands  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
a  fixed  fact  that  we  have  in  East  Ten-       These  unprecedented  advances  are  to 
nessee    copper    mines   of  the    richest  be  attributed  to  the  development  of  the 
quality,  capable  of   yielding  an  inex-  minerals  with  which  the  lands  referred 
hausiible  quantity  of  the  mineral.  to  abound,  and  the  approach  of  rail- 

These  mines  are  in  latitude  35U°  N.  roads,  which  furnish  facilities  tor  getting 

and  7°  W.  from  Washington,  and  the  the  minerals  to  desirable  markets. 
Lake  Superior  mines  are  in  latitude  47°       In  view  of   these  developments,  we 

N.  and  19  J  W.  from  Washington.    The  have  not  the  slightest  hes.tancy  in  as> 

Lake  Superior  mines  are  23°  W.  from  sorting  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the 

the  city  of  New- York,  to  which   point  continent,,  of  the  same  extent  of  terri- 

the  ore  must.be  transported  at  the  ex-  tory  with  East  Tennessee,  that  presents 

pense  ofsevefal  reshipments,  and  also  such  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  enterprising 
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capitalist  as  may  be  reaped  in  this  rapid  and  perceptible.  Everywhere  the 
"  Switzerland  of  America."  It  will  soon  busy  hum  of  industry  resounds,  and  the 
be  bisected  by  the  great  line  of  railway  demand  for  new  laborers  is  increasing. — 
extending  from  the  British  province  of  Carpenters,  engineers,  masons,  black- 
New-Brunswick  to  New-Orleans,  and  smiths,  car-builders,  stone-cutters,  coach- 
again  by  a  great  line  from  the  lakes,  makers,  painters,  and  printers,  all  find 
passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  ready  employment  here,  and  the  corn- 
to  the  Atlantic.  When  these  great  pletion  of  the  railroads  which  now  di- 
chains,  crossing  at  this  point,  shall  have  verge  from  this  point  in  every  direction, 
thus  linked  together  the  various  portions  will  but  serve  to  augment  the  demand 
of  our  country,  the  immense  mineral  for  skilful  labor  of  all  sorts  that  now  ex- 
resources  of  East  Tennessee  will  attract  ists  here.  If  these  railroads  do  not  <?reat- 
the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  then  will  ly  benefit  Columbia— and  it  is  predicted 
the  iron,  coal,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  timber,  by  the  croakers  they  will  injure  it — it 
water-power,  soil,  marble,  lime,  &c,  will  form  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of 
which  have  been  hitherto  (and  are  even  railroads  that  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
yet  in  many  instances)  considered  as  past.  But  away  with  such  croakings ! 
utterly  and  totally  valueless,  for  want  of  We  have  not  the  patience  to  expose  the 
outlets  to  markets,  become  sources  of  erroneous  arguments  of  those  who  fore- 
boundless  wealth  to  their  fortunate  own-  bode  evil.  Why  should  we  trouble  our- 
ers. — Knoxville  Register.  selves  to  prove  that  which  is  self-evident. 

— Who  is  there  that  has  lately  seen  Co- 
South  Carolina  Manufactures. —  lumbia  who  does  not   perceive  she  is 
We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  South   going  ahead?    The  gun  factory  here  is 
Carolina,  whose  name  we  do  not  tliink   now    in  full     operation — it  is    a    fine 
we  are  permitted  to  use,  but  who  is  one  of  building,  of  handsome  proportions,    and 
the  most  enterprising  of  its  citizens,  for  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill 
the  following  interesting  notes  of  a  visit  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  near  the 
made  by  him  to  the  interior  of  the  state,   residence  of  Mrs.  Taylor.     The  machi- 
and  of  the  improved  condition  and  en-  nery  is  all  of  the  most  perfect  description, 
larging  industry  of  the  people  whom  he   the  engine  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
found  there.    South  Carolina  wants  many  of  Charleston  manufacture — and  all  the 
such  sons.  They  are  at  present  little  ap-   parts  of  the  arms  they  make,  rifles,  mus- 
preciated.    In  the  seven  years  that  we   Lets,  pistols  and  sabres,  are  made  within 
have  edited  our  Review,  a  less  support  the  building  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
has  been  extended  by  her  to  it  than  she   The    enterprise  of  Messrs.   Boatwright 
has  given  to  a  scare  of  northern  works,   and  Glaze  deserves  to  be  well  rewarded, 
The  reason  is,    there  is  little  taste  in  as  doubtless  it  will  be  by  the  large  state 
South  Carolina  for  industrial  statistics,   contract  which  they  have  taken, 
and  facts  bearing  upon  general  progress.         This  Mr.    Boatwright    is  the    same 
There  is  less  real  disposition  to  sustain  gentleman  who,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
anything,  originated  at  home,  whatever  Pomeroy,  has  established  a  coach  fac- 
theories  may  be  maintained  to  the  con-  tory  here,   where   vehicles    of  elegant 
trary.     As    one  to  the  "  manor  born,"   design  and  superior  workmanship  are 
we  are  at  liberty  to  speak  thus  plainly,   produced  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
though  we  have  not  tolerance  enough  to  are  sold  at  prices  quite  as  low  as  those 
permit  another  to  do  so.    Will  South  Ca-   of  the  same    finish  brought  from   the 
rolina  ever  change  in  this  ?  Will  she  act   North.     When,  as  in  this  establishment, 
with  the   eloquence    and    power  with  the  mechanics  of  South  Carolina,   by 
which  she  above  all  others  can  speak? —  skilful  management,  thus  demand  the 
Will  she  I — we  hope  it — we  believe  it !      patronage  of  their  fellow  citizens  with- 
Columbia  never  before  stood  on  such  out  asking  any  favor  in  price,  they  can- 
a  vantage  ground  of  prosperity.     She   not  fail  to  extort  an  extensive  patronage 
needs  but  a  liberaljpolicy  on  the  part  of  even  from  a  people   so  prone  as   we  are 
her  capitalists  andjbanking  institutions    to  preferences  ot  everything  foreign. — 
to  make  her  prosper  beyond  example  in   The  new  fire  proof  building  in  the  state 
our  state.     She  is  being  built  up  by  me-   house  square  is  going  up,  and  is  built  of 
chanics  and    manufacturers,  and    the   native  granite  of  beautiful  color  and  fine 
prosperity  which,  such  men  bring  to  a   quality.  *» 

place  is  as  solid  and  enduring  as  it  is      Alongside^of  those  gra-posts  of  the 
vol.  xiv.  7  ^ 
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capitol,  which  have  been  characterized  elections  biennially  impose  on  them  by 
as  4t  enduring  monuments  of  our  shame7'   means  of  corrupt  practices.      Freemen 

being  of  Quincy  granite,  we  have  now   are  here,  as  with  us  in  Charleston,  open- 

similar^ones  of  native  granite — the  mas-  ly  and  shamelessly  bartered  for,  or  bought 
sive  iron  railing  having  been  extended  up  like  cattle  in  the  market,  and  whilst 
from  the  capitol  garden  to  the  corner  of  the  politician  perjures  their  souls,  the 
Bridge-street,  and  they  are  of  such  beau-  whisky  seller  perishes  their  bodies.— 
tiful  appearance  as  to  contrast  most  tri-  But  amongst  these  sons  of  the  desert, 
nmphantly  with  the  northern  stone. —  civilization  is  creeping  in.  Oases  are 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  building  now  springing  up  everywhere,  and  by  the  in- 
going up  will  prove  but  the  beginning  of  fusion  of  mechanical  enterprise,  we  may 
a  state-bouse  on  such  a  scale  as  will  yet  hope  to  see  these  so  much  to  be  pit- 
challenge  as  much  our  future  admira-  led  sons  of  Carolina  rendered  virtuous, 
lion  as  the  existing  one  does  our  present  happy  and  useful  people.  Almost  ever/ 
execration.  mechanical  establishment  in  and  about 

I  must  now  beg  to  be  indulged  in  Columbia  gives  employment  to  some  of 
carrying  your  readers  with  me  on  a  visit  the  sand-hill  boys ;  and  in  the  factory  of 
to  one  of  the  most,  complete  and  promis-  Dr.  Percival,  we  were  pleased  to  learn, 
ing  little  manufacturing  establishments  are  several  energetic  and  respectable 
to  be  found  anywhere  either  within  our  young  men,  natives  of  these  diggings, 
state  or  out  of  it.  I  allude  to  the  chair  who  were  at  work,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
factory  and  turnery  of  Dr.  Percival,  a  skill  and  aptness  of  their  more  experiea- 
few  miles  from  the  town.  It  is  most  ced  mechanical  tutors.  But  to  the  fac- 
charmingly  located  in  the  sand  hills —  tory  itself.  It  is  not  on  a  very  large  scale, 
a  region  that  knows  no  unhealthy  season,  but  as  complete  as  it  can  be  for  all  the 
The  water  power  is  supplied  from  a  purposes  contemplated  by  the  enterpris- 
beautiful  lake  which,  like  many  others  ing  and  well  managing  gentleman  who 
hereabouts,  finds  its  source  in  the  sand  projected  it  Turning  in  all  its  varieties 
hills,  whence  there  comes  a  never  fail-  is  done  here,  with  the  greatest  precis- 
ing supply  of  water.  It  is  as  true  as  it  ion  and  nicety,  and  with  almost  incred- 
is  surprising,  of  these  collections  of  fresh  ible  rapidity.  In  the  manufacture  of 
water,  that  they  are  in  nowise  detrimen-  chairs,  when  the  circular  and  vertical 
tal  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Is-  saws  have  answered  all  the  demands  tha: 
suing  out  of  the  white  sand  beds,  a  num-  may  be  made  on  them,  there  is  but  little 
ber  of  minor  tributaries  concentrate  in  required  which  the  lathe  cannot  accom- 
aand-bottomed  beds,  and  so  slight  is  the  plish — and  here  it  is  all  done  to  perfec- 
deposit  of  vegetable  matter  that  their  tion.  Chairs  of  beautiful  and  varied  pat- 
beds  preserve  almost  their  primitive  terns,  some  of  them  original  in  desi^iL 
whiteness.  Their  surfaces  seem  but  to  and  superior,  as  affecting  comfort  arid  ele- 
subserve  the  cooling  exhalation  without  gance,  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  of  nor- 
evolving  any  of  their  fatal  miasms,  thern  make,  are  turned  off  by  hundreds. 
which  are  so  generally  characteristic  of  The  caning  is  done  here  in  beautifc! 
fresh  water  bayous  or  lakes,  whilst  the  style,  and  some  of  the  female  slaves  em- 
clear  pure  and  deep  mass  of  water — free  ployed  in  this  department,  exhibit,  after 
of  anything  harmful,  and  with  bank  but  a  brief  experience,  a  facility  and 
and  bottom  of  the  most  inviting  charac-  quickness  really  surprising — inasmuch  a? 
ter — presents  in  the  heat  of  summer  an  they  perform  what  is  regarded  amonsst 
invitation  to  bathing  which  can  hardly  the  Yankees  a  full  day's  task  with  the 
be  resisted.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  greatest  ease  and  in  a  more  perfect  man- 
earth  presents  scarcely  a  spot  where  a  ner.  We  were  shown  several  specimen* 
man  may  more  easily  pick  up  a  living  of  caning  from  different  northern  factc- 
than  in  these  same  sand  hills,  and  yet  ries.  executed  by  first-class  operatives, 
the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  are  the  which,  upon  comparison  with  tnose  eie- 
most  wretchedly  inert>  and  therefore  cutedoy  the  women  here,  were  fountito 
continually  stinted  people  to  be  found  be  most  decidedly  inferior  to  the  latter 
anywhere.  This  is  owin£  on  the  one  part  The  painting,  both  plain  and  ornamental 
to  the  absence  of  that  stimulation  which  is  also  done  here  in  the  best  style.  But 
the  state  is  bound  to  furnish  in  public  now  for  the  most  important  item — the 
schools,  an£  on  the  other  to  the  heavy  cost!  The  chairs  are  made  at  a  less 
drag  upon  tfieir  morals  which  the  state  cost  than  in  any  northern  factory— even 
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now,  whilst  a  part  of  the  labor  here  is  no  interest  paid  on  capital  lying  idle  in 
paid  for  in  this  pioneer  factory  at  a  rate   a  lumber  investment.      Almost   every 
much  beyond  what  it  will  be  procura-   particle  of  the  forest  tree  is  used  to  ad- 
ble  at  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  vantage,  even  the  bark  being  stripped 
operatives  shall  have   been  drilled  on  from  the  edges  of  the  sawed  pieces  to  fin- 
the  spot.    The  sophomores  and  juniors   ish  the  material,  now  coming  so  much 
are  studying  faithfully,  and  are  forward   into  use,  for  rustic  arbors  and  chairs,  dec. 
scholars — ere  long  we  may  look  for  a   for  gardens.      In    every  department  of 
graduation  of  seniors,  who  will  immedi-  this  model  factory  we  perceive  indica- 
ately  set  about  the  work  of  pioneering  tions  of  a  thorough  perception  of  the  art 
themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  state.       of  producing  the  largest  representation  of 
Thus  it  is  always  that  a  mechanical  mercantile  value  at  the  smallest  possi- 
school,  like  a  literary  one,  continually  ble  outlay  of  domestic  means.     The  ma- 
sends   forth  its   graduates  to  enlighten   terials  at  the  very  doors  cost  almost  no- 
and  benefit  society.     But  we  return  to  thing;  the  water  power,  never  failing, 
our  assertion,  that  to  make  a  chair  costs  works  without  wages ;  and  the  manual 
here  less  than  any  where  at  the  north;   labor,  costing  even  now  as  little  as  nor- 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  pow-  thern  labor,  may  be  and  will  be,  under  a 
er  which  nature  supplies  in  this  sand-  Percival's  skilful  and  eminently  practi- 
hill  lake  is  as  constant  and  regular  in  cal  management,  made,  by  the  judicious 
action  as  it  is  exhaustless  in  quantity,   intermingling  of  slave  male  and  female 
and  keeps  within  its  proper  metes  and    labor  with  that  of  the  native  whites, 
bounds  without  any  restraint  of  bank  or  and  their  imported  tutors,  cheaper  than  it 
dam,  for  just  at  its  narrow  mouth  is   can  possibly  be  had  for  in  any  northern 
placed  the  mill-race,  which  a  single  flood-   locality.     Here  then,  with  all  the  ele- 
g.ite  controls.     Around,  and  in  sight  of  ments  of  cost  at  the  lowest  rate,  the  wares 
the  mill,  grows  the  very  kind  of  trees  of  this  factory  would  contend  successful- 
that   this   manufacture  requires  for  its   ly,  even  for  a  foreign  market,  with  the 
materials:  oak,  bird's-eye  and  straight-   keenest  Yankee  competition.     As  to  the 
grained  maple,  walnut,  beach,  hickory,   home  market,  the  Doctor  will  have  un- 
birch,  elm  and  China-tree  woods,  which  disputed  possession  to  the  extent  that  he 
together  furnish  almost  all  the  materials  can  supply  the  various  styles  called  for 
that  even  the  highest  art  in  chair-ma-   in  the  trade.     It  costs  quite  as  much  to 
king  calls  for.    The  trees  are  merely   bring  a  Windsor  chair  from  New -H amp- 
stripped  of  their  limbs,  and,  in  the  green  shire    or  Massachusetts,  (the  principal 
state,  without  even  stripping  off  the  Dark,   seats  of  this  kind  of  manufacture^)  to  Co- 
are  put  under  the  saws,  which  by  vari-  lumbia,  as  the  original  price  of  it  in  the- 
ous   cuttings  soon  reduce  them  to  the   home  market.     We  will  call  it  precise- 
diminutive  shapes  of  the  trade — then  by   ly  the  same.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
a  quick  and  most  perfect  process  they   even  admitting  the  cost  of  manufacture 
are  seasoned  in  a  few  days,  and  after-   here  to  be  as  much  as  at  the  north,  which 
wards  finished  up  for  sale.  6y  this  means   it  is  not,  they  will  yield  a  profit  of  one 
the  lumber  is  laid  down  at  the  mill  at  hundred  per  cent,  if  sold  at  the  price 
the  smallest  possible  cost,  no  expense  of  which  the  northern  chairs  cost  laid  aown 
large  lumber  storehouses  is  incurred,  and  here. 


ART.  XIII.-1NTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

LETTER  OP  HON    JAMBS  ROBB— NORTH  ALABAMA    AND    8AVANNAH  RAIL-ROAD RAIL-ROADS  OP 

INDIANA  AND  ILLIN0I8. 

The  Hon.  James  Robb,  in  a  letter  to  which  Louisiana  is  now  so  much  in- 

Col.  de  Russv,  a  pamphlet  copy  of  which  terested. 

he  has  kindfy  furnished  us,  argues  with  The    Opelousas    or    Great    Western 

ability  the  question  of  state  subscription  Rail-road  may  be  constructed  from  New- 

to  rail-road  works,  and  thus  refers  to  the  Orleans  to  the  Sabine  J^ver,  at  a  cost 

three  great  lines  of  improvement    in  not  exceeding  fifteen W^nsand  dollars 
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Ctr  mile,  estimating  iron,  materials  and 
bor  at  their  present  cost.  The  almost 
unbroken  surface  of  country  over  which 
it  will  be  located  will  tender  it  the 
cheapest  road  in  the  world  for  the  trans- 
portal  i<m  of  freight  ami  passengers ;  and, 
without  being  able  lo  estimate  its  busi- 
ness, which  in  time  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  I  assume  that  its 
expenses  will  be  less,  in  proportion,  than 
any  great  road  in  Europe  or  America ; 
and  that,  in  nny  event,  it  will  prove  one 
of  great  profit  to  the  state  and  its  stock- 
holders. You  who  know  better  than  I 
do  the  country  which  is  to  be  peopled 
and  improved  by  means  of  this  great  im- 
provement, can  best  judge  of  the  accu- 
racy of  my  prediction. 

The  Vicksburg  and  Shreveport  Road, 
while  not  commencing  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Opelousas  Road,  which  has 
its  terminus  opposite  a  city  of  150,000 
inhabitants,  is  ot  the  highest  importance 
to  the  state  and  the  region  of  country 
through  which  it  passes,  and  is  such  as 
to  possess  the  strongest  claims  to  the 
most  favorable  consideration  of  the  Le- 
gislature. I  fully  concur  jn  the  accu- 
racy of  the  memorial  submitted  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  President  of  this  company, 
and  am  convinced  that  the  friends  ol 
this  improvement  have  not  overrated  its 
importance,  and  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
prove  highly  productive,  and  when  com- 
pleted, become  the  great  highway  of 
emigration  to  the  extensive  territories 
of  Western  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  Great  Northern  Road  may  be 
constructed,  at  the  present  cost  of  iron, 
materials  and  labor,  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  at  a  cost  often  millions  of  dollars, 
or  about  twenty-three  thousand  dollars 
per  mile;  and  the  careful  inquiries  and 
reports  of  those  charged  with  the  exa- 
mination of  that  portion  of  the  route 
crossing  (he  swamps  and  prairies,  furnish 
conclusive   testimony   in    favor  of  the 

5rac  tic  ability  of  the  route  adopted.  A 
irge  portion  of  the  road  traverses  a  01  our  roai 
country  of  resources  and  fertility  which  ble  calcul 
is  capable  of  supplying  a  business  which  follow  an 
alone  would  give  support  to  the  road,  in  that  ti 
independent  of  other  sources.  only  a  sho 

We  however  rely  on  its  important  say  that  i 
connections,  and  the  facilities  it  will  bales.  In 
afford  to  travel  and  rapid  intercom  muni-  Texas,  noi 
cation,  as  most  likely  to  prove  it*  great  Railroad,  ' 
and  chief  source  of  profit.  The  complc-  ties  utferei 
tion  of  thti  road  to  the  Tennessee  culture  of 
River  will  ajijpce  command  the  travel  bales.     TJ 
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now,  whilst  a  part  of  the  labor  here  is   no  interest  paid  on  capital  lying  idle  in 
paid  for  in  this  pioneer  factory  at  a  rate   a  lumber  investment.      Almost   every 
much  beyond  what  it  will  be  procura-   particle  of  the  forest  tree  is  used  to  ad- 
ble  at  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  vantage,  even  the  bark  being  stripped 
operatives  shall  have   been  drilled  on   from  the  edges  of  the  sawed  pieces  to  fln- 
the  spot.    The  sophomores  and  juniors   ish  the  material,  now  coming  so  much 
are  studying  faithfully,  and  are  forward   into  use,  for  rustic  arbors  and  chairs,  6cc. 
scholars — ere  long  we  may  look  for  a   for  gardens.      In    every  department  of 
graduation  of  seniors,  who  will  immedi-   this  model  factory  we  perceive  indica- 
ately  set  about  the  work  of  pioneering  tions  of  a  thorough  perception  of  the  art 
themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  state.       of  producing  the  largest  representation  of 
Thus  it  is  always  that  a  mechanical  mercantile  value  at  the  smallest  possi- 
school,  like  a  literary  one,  continually   ble  outlay  of  domestic  means.     The  ma- 
sends   forth  its  graduates  to  enlighten  terials  at  the  very  doors  cost  almost  no- 
and  benefit  society.     But  we  return  to  thing;  the  water  power,  never  failing, 
our  assertion,  that  to  make  a  chair  costs  works  without  wages ;  and  the  manual 
here  less  than  any  where  at  the  north ;   labor,  costing  even  now  as  little  as  nor- 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  pow-   thern  labor,  may  be  and  will  be,  under  a 
er  which  nature   supplies  in  this  sand-   PercivaPs  skilful  and  eminently  practi- 
hill  lake  is  as  constant  and  regular  in  cal  management,  made,  by  the  judicious 
action  as  it  is  exhaustless  in  quantity,   intermingling  of  slave  male  and  female 
and  keeps  within  its  proper  metes  and    labor   with  that  of  the  native  whites, 
bounds  without  any  restraint  of  bank  or  and  their  imported  tutors,  cheaper  than  it 
dam,  for  just  at  its  narrow  mouth  is  can  possibly  be  had  for  in  any  northern 
placed  the  mill-race,  which  a  single  flood-   locality.     Here  then,  with  all  the  ele- 
gate  controls.     Around,  and  in  sight  of  mentsofcost  at  the  lowest  rate,  the  wares 
the  mill,  grows  the  very  kind  of  trees  of  this  factory  would  contend  successful- 
that   this   manufacture  requires  for  its   ly,  even  for  a  foreign  market,  with  the 
materials:  oak,  bird's-eye  and  straight-   keenest  Yankee  competition.     As  to  the 
grained  maple,  walnut,  beach,  hickory,   home  market,  the  Doctor  will  have  un- 
birch,  elm  and  China-tree  woods,  which  disputed  possession  to  the  extent  that  he 
together  furnish  almost  all  the  materials  can  supply  the  various  styles  called  for 
that  even  the  highest  art  in  chair-ma-  in  the  trade.     It  costs  quite  as  much  to 
king  calls  for.    The  trees  are  merely   bring  a  Windsor  chair  from  New-Hamp- 
stripped  of  their  limbs,  and,  in  the  green  shire    or  Massachusetts,  (the  principal 
state,  without  even  stripping  ofTthe  Dark,   seats  of  this  kind  of  manufacture.)  to  Co- 
are  put  under  the  saws,  wnich  by  vari-  lumbia,  as  the  original  price  of  it  in  the 
ous  cuttings  soon  reduce  them  to  the   home  market     We  will  call  it  precise- 
diminutive  shapes  of  the  trade — then  by   ly  the  same.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
a  quick  and  most  perfect  process  they   even  admitting  the  cost  of  manufacture 
are  seasoned  in  a  few  days,  and  after-   here  to  be  as  much  as  at  the  north,  which 
wards  finished  up  for  sale.  6y  this  means   it  is  not,  they  will  yield  a   profit  of  one 
the  lumber  is  laid  down  at  the  mill  at  hundred  per  cent,  if  sold  at  the  price 
the  smallest  possible  cost,  no  expense  of  which  the  northern  chairs  cost  laid  aown 
large  lumber  storehouses  is  incurred,  and  here. 


ART.  XIII.-1NTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS- 

LETTER  OP  HON    JAMBS  ROBB — NORTH  ALABAMA    AND    8AVANNAH  RAIL-BOAD RA1L-ROADB  OP 

INDIANA  AND  ILLINOIS. 

The  Hon.  James  Robb,  in  a  letter  to  which  Louisiana  is  now  so  much  in- 
Col.  de  Russy,  a  pamphlet  copy  of  which  terested. 

he  has  kindly  furnished  us,  argues  with  The  Opelousas  or  Great  Western 
ability  the  question  of  state  subscription  Rail-road  may  be  construed  from  New- 
to  rail-road  works,  and  thus  refers  to  the  Orleans  to  the  Sabine  Jb^er,  at  a  cost 
three  great  lines  of  improvement    in  not  exceeding  fifteen  W^usand  dollars 
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"  Again,  goods  purchased  in  Baltimore,  gulf  ports,  which  is  sufficient  to  induce  ft 
Philadelphiaor  New- York  would,  almost  to  go  that  way.  Bat  the  present  rates 
necessarily,  be  sent  by  way  of  Savannah,  charged  from  the  Tennessee  River  to 
to  supply  all  the  section  of  country  inter-  Savannah  or  Charleston,  say  $5  ner  bale 
sected  by  this  contemplated  road  to  including  insurance,  would  not  oe  for  a 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  beyond  that  point,  moment  submitted  to  by  any  planter  or 
to  a  portion  of  West  Tennessee,  Missis-  shipper,  knowing  the  difference  in  cost ) 
aippi.  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Besides,  it  consequently,  no  cotton  can  be  expected, 
would  induce  a  considerable  carrying  with  any  show  of  reason,  to  seek  the 
trade  all  along  the  line  of  road  from  St  Atlantic  ports,  when  a  communication 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  flour,  hides,  and  other  ar-  by  rail-road  is  made  to  Memphis,  ludm 
tides  of  commerce,  which  she  has  for  this  projected  road  is  butlL 
exchange  for  other  products  of  other  sec-  "The  country  through  Marshall  and 
tions  of  the  country.  for  some  distance  towards  Cherokee,  is 

"  And  the  grand  reason  why  I  believe  mountainous  and  rngrged,  bat  presents 
all  these  anticipated  results  will  be  rea-  no  formidable  obstacle  in  building  the 
Hzed,  is  in  the  fact,  mainly,  that  Decatur,  road,  it  being  intersected  with  valleys 
North  Alabama,  via  this  new  route  to  running  m  the  direction  of  Gadsden, 
Griffin  in  Georgia,  is  nearer  Savannah  which  approximates  the  air  line  already 
than  Chattanooga  is  to  Charleston  by   mentioned. 

rail-road.  The  distance  from  Chatta-  u  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
nooga  to  Charleston,  by  railroad,  is  four  freight  and  travel  already  mentiooed  as 
hundred  and  forty-four  miles.  The  dis-  likely  to  be  brought  on  this  line  of  road, 
tance  from  Decatur,  Ala,,  to  Griffin  is  woufd  viejd  a  considerable  revenue,  and 
170  miles;  the  distance  from  Griffin  to  make  it,  in  fact,  a  good  investment,  at 
Savannah  is  249  miles.  Making,  in  all,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  or  pro- 
the  distance  from  Decatur  to  Savannah  bably  more.  And  when  viewed  in  all 
419  miles.  But,  allowing  the  road  to  its  important  bearings  upon  Savannah, 
diverge  at  various  points,  it  is  sufficient  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New- York, 
to  establish  the  important  fact,  that  De-  it  is  presumed  no  great  difficulty  would 
eatur  will  be  as  near  Savannah  for  freight  be  experienced  in  realizing  capital  to 
or  travel  as  Chattanooga  is  to  Charles-  build  it. 

ton,  making  a  difference  of  length  by  "  The  writer  trusts  that  enough  has  al- 
rail-road  of  130  miles,  and  by  river  of  ready  been  stated  to  point  out  its  great 
185  miles,  in  favor  of  the  new  route  to  importance,  and  to  call  public  attention 
Savannah — sufficient,  in  my  estimation,  to  it,  and  speedy  action  in  gettiug  sur- 
to  overcome  all  competition  by  other  yeys  and  estimates  made  by  an  expe- 
line8.  rienced  engineer;  and  if  he  succeeds 

"  The  distance  in  miles  being  so  much  to  this  extent  for  the  present,  he  will  re- 
in favor  of  this  new  road,  it  is  conn-  main  satisfied,  and  will  have  accom- 
dently  believed  and  maintained,  that  it  plrshed  the  task  he  has  undertaken — 
is  the  only  possible  way  to  control  the  being  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  final 
cotton  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  the  result,  when  estimates  and  surveys  are 
Atlantic  ports;  because  the  Memphis  made." 
and  Charleston  Road  can  afford  to  carry 

cotton  from  Decatur  to  Memphis,  and  by  Rail-roads  in  Indtana. — The  thin! 
steamboat  from  Memphis  to  "New-Or-  annual  report  of  the  Bellefontaine  and 
leans,  for  three  dollars  per  bale,  includ-  Indiana  Rail-road  Company  states  that 
ing  insurance,  or,  at  most,  three  dollars  the  road  is  nearly  ready  for  business,  as 
and  twenty-five  cents ;  but>  by  the  road  for  as  the  western  line  of  Ohio,  at  a 
from  Decatur  via  Griffin  to  Savannah,  town  called  Union.  The  road  corn- 
it  can  be  carried  at  the  same  rate,  be-  mences  at  the  town  of  Gallon,  on  the 
cause  insurance  will  be  saved.  In  this  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
case,  I  do  not  at  all  conceive  it  doubtful  Rail-road,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
How  the  large  bulk  of  the  cotton  will  go  Indianopolis  and  Bellefontaine  Rail-road, 
—clearly  to  Savannah— it  being  a  well-  forms  a  continuous  line  from  Gallon  to 
ascertained  fact,that  prices  are  generally  the  state  capital  of  Indiana.  The  In- 
oetter  for  North  Alabama  cottou  at  the  diana  portion  of  the  route,  84  miles  to 
Auantic  ports  than  are  realized  at  the   Indianapolis,  is  completed,  and  open  for 
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now,  whilst  a  part  of  the  labor  here  is  no  interest  paid  on  capital  lying  idle  in 
paid  for  in  this  pioneer  factory  at  a  rate  a  lumber  investment.  Almost  every 
much  beyond  what  it  will  be  procura-  particle  of  the  forest  tree  is  used  to  ad- 
ble  at  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  vantage,  even  the  bark  being  stripped 
operatives  shall  have  been  drilled  on  from  tie  edges  of  the  sawed  pieces  to  fin- 
the  spot.  The  sophomores  and  juniors  ish  the  material,  now  coming  so  much 
are  studying  faithfully,  and  are  forward  into  use,  for  rustic  arbors  and  chairs,  6cc. 
scholars — ere  long  we  may  look  for  a  tor  gardens.  In  every  department  of 
graduation  of  seniors,  who  will  immedi-  this  model  factory  we  perceive  indica- 
ately  set  about  the  work  of  pioneering  tions  of  a  thorough  perception  of  the  art 
themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  of  producing  the  largest  representation  of 
Thus  it  is  always  that  a  mechanical  mercantile  value  at  the  smallest  possi- 
school,  like  a  literary  one,  continually  ble  outlay  of  domestic  means.  The  ma- 
sends  forth  its  graduates  to  enlighten  terials  at  the  very  doors  cost  almost  no- 
and  benefit  society.  But  we  return  to  thing;  the  water  power,  never  failing, 
our  assertion,  that  to  make  a  chair  costs  works  without  wages ;  and  the  manual 
here  less  than  any  where  at  the  north ;  labor,  costing  even  now  as  little  as  nor- 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  pow-  thern  labor,  may  be  and  will  be,  under  a 
er  which  nature  supplies  in  this  sand-  PercivaPs  skilful  and  eminently  practi- 
hill  lake  is  as  constant  and  regular  in  cal  management,  made,  by  the  judicious 
action  as  it  is  exhaustless  in  quantity,  intermingling  of  slave  male  and  female 
and  keeps  within  its  proper  metes  and  labor  with  that  of  the  native  whites, 
bounds  without  any  restraint  of  bank  or  and  their  imported  tutors,  cheaper  than  it 
dam,  for  just  at  its  narrow  mouth  is  can  possibly  be  had  for  in  any  northern 
placed  the  mill-race,  which  a  single  flood-  locality.  Here  then,  with  all  the  ele- 
gate  controls.  Around,  and  in  sight  of  ments  of  cost  at  the  lowest  rate,  the  wares 
the  mill,  grows  the  very  kind  of  trees  of  this  factory  would  contend  successful- 
that  this  manufacture  requires  for  its  ly,  even  for  a  foreign  market,  with  the 
materials:  oak,  bird's-eye  and  straight-  keenest  Yankee  competition.  As  to  the 
grained  maple,  walnut,  beach,  hickory,  home  market,  the  Doctor  will  have  un- 
birch,  elm  and  China-tree  woods,  which  disputed  possession  to  the  extent  that  he 
together  furnish  almost  all  the  materials  can  supply  the  various  styles  called  for 
that  even  the  highest  art  in  chair-ma-  in  the  trade.  It  costs  quite  as  much  to 
king  calls  for.  The  trees  are  merely  bring  a  Windsor  chair  from  New -Hamp- 
st ripped  of  their  limbs,  and,  in  the  green  shire  or  Massachusetts,  (the  principal 
state,  without  even  stripping  orTthebark,  seats  of  this  kind  of  manufacture.)  to  Co- 
are  put  under  the  saws,  which  by  vari-  lumbia,  as  the  original  price  of  it  in  the 
ous  cuttings  soon  reduce  them  to  the  home  market  We  will  call  it  precise- 
diminutive  shapes  of  the  trade — then  by  ly  the  same.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
a  quick  and  most  perfect  process  they  even  admitting  the  cost  of  manufacture 
are  seasoned  in  a  few  days,  and  after-  here  to  be  as  much  as  at  the  north,  which 
wards  finished  up  for  sale.  6y  this  means  it  is  not,  they  will  yield  a  profit  of  one 
the  lumber  is  laid  down  at  the  mill  at  hundred  per  cent,  if  sold  at  the  price 
the  smallest  possible  cost,  no  expense  of  which  the  northern  chairs  cost  laid  aown 
large  lumber  storehouses  is  incurred,  and   here. 


ART.  X1II.-1NTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS- 

LETTER  OP  HON    JAMBS  ROBB — NORTH  ALABAMA    AND    8AVANNAH  RAIL-ROAD— RA1L-R0ADB  OF 

INDIANA  AND  ILLINOI8. 

The  Hon.  James  Robb,  in  a  letter  to  which  Louisiana  is  now  so  much  in* 

Col.  de  Russy,a  pamphlet  copy  of  which  terested. 

he  has  kindly  furnished  us,  argues  with  The    Opelousas    or    Great    Western 

ability  the  question  of  state  subscription  Rail-road  may  be  construdpd  from  New- 

to  rail-road  works,  and  thus  refers  to  the  Orleans  to  the  Sabinejffier,  at  a  cost 

three  great  lines  of  improvement   in  not  exceeding  fifteen  ^Bousand  dollars 
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ART.  XIV—  EDITORIAL-LITERARY-MISOELLANEOU8,  ET< 

WORKS  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER — NAVAL  AND  HAIL  STR AMIRS  OF  THE  UNITED    BTATie— IIOTIC 
OF  NEW  BOOKS — ST.  LOUIS  MERCANTILE  SOCIETY — PAMPHLETS,  ADDRESSES,  BEPOYTS,  ET 

The  Works  of  Danid  Webster.  6  vols.—  lastly,  »nd  greatest  of  all,  the  celebra' 
Boston  ;  Little  and  Brown,  1853.  We  are  "  Compromise  speech''  of  7th  March,  13 
indebted  to  the  publisher  for  a  copy  of  the  There  are  several  other  legal  arguments 
sixth  edition  of  this  work.  the   volume,  originating  in  Mr.  Websi 

The  first  volnme  is  embellished  with  a   practice  at  the  bar.  ... 

rery  fine  engraving  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  is  Volume  ^  T*^"**  ^V/IC 1%™ 
inscribed  by  him  to  his  nieces.  It  opens  ™J  embraces  m  addition  all  the  diplomj 
with  a  very  elaborate  biography  of  the  great  wd  official  papers  of  Mr.  Webete?,  togei 
statesman,  occupying  nearly  half  the  volume,  with  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  Wtlt 
the  production  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,    puMic  «nd  private. 

Whose  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  a  schol-  This  magnificent  edition  of  Mr.  Websti 
ar  loses  nothing  in  comparison  with  any  of  works  should  be  in  ^**od*°}J'«l* 
his  countrymen!  If  the  evenU  of  the  bril-  aep  of  the  repnbhc,  and  be  atodied  toget 
liant  career  of  Mr.  Webster  were  not  so  with  those  of  the  other  great  expounds* 
familiar  to  every  one,  we  would  gladly  ex-  the  constitution  and  government, 
tract  from  this  portion  of  the  volume.  The  Naval  and  Mail  Steamer*  ©/  the  Um 
remainder  of  it  includes  some  twenty  miscel-  States,  by  Charles  B.  Stuart,  Engineer 
laneous  speeches,  made  on  various  public  Chief  of  the  United  States  Navy. — Illustra 
occasions  between  1820  and  1840.  with  thirty-six  fine  engravings.  Second  i 

Volume  2,  embraces  the  following  speech-  tior,f  New- York,  C.  B.  Norton,  1853. 
as:  speech  at  a  Mass  Meeting,  at  Saratoga ;  The  work  is  an  honor  to  the  typognj 
Wh;g  Principles  and  Purposes;  speech  in  Cal  art  of  our  country,  aa  well  as  to  its  so 
Wall-street;  at  Whig  Convention  in  Rich-  tific character.  It  includes  minute  dean 
Blond;  to  the  Ladies  of  Richmond;  Recep-  tions  of  the  following  named  steamers: 
tion  at  Boston;  the  Northeast  Boundary  ;  Demologos,  or  Fulton  No.  1,  Folios  \ 
Convention  at  Andover ;  Landing  at  Ply-  2,  Union,  Michigan,  General  Taylor,  Ci 
mouth;  Mass  Meeting  at  Albany;  Whig  De]  Harvey  and  the  Poinsett*  Scourge 
Convention  at  Albany ;  Convention  at  Val-  (be  Iris,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Frii 
leyFor^e;  Mr.  Justice  Story;  Public  Din-  ton,  Water  Witch,  Spitfire  and  the  Via 
ner  at  Philadelphia  ;  Southern  Tour ;  open-  Alleghany,  Massachusetts  and  the  Ec 
in*  of  the  Northern  Rail-Road;  at  Marsh-  Scorpion  and  the  Polk,  Engineer,  John  I 
field;  in  Faueuil  Hall,  1848;  on  Jeremiah  cock,  Saranac.  San  Jacinto,  Snsqnehai 
Mason;  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New-  H  amp-  Powhatan,  Fulton  No.  3,  Alleghany  N< 
ahirts  Pilgrim  Festival  in  New-York,  1850  Water  Witch  No.  2,  John  Hancock  N< 
Visit  to  Buttalo,  1851 ;  to  the  Yonnff  Men  of  Princeton  No.  2,  Collins'  Line,  Law  L 
Albany  ;  Corner  stone  of  the  Capitol,  1851.      Bremeu  Line,  Havre  Line,  Aepinwall  Li 

Volume  3,  embraces  the  political  speeches  The  Illustrations  are  as  follows : 
?o?-r'  N^ebster»  made  between  the  years  view  of  the  Naval  Steamer  Powhat 
18ln innd  1833.  including  the  celebrated  Viewof  the  Mail  8teamer  Arctic;  View  o 
Qrees:  speech,  the  speech  upon  Foote's  Reso-  Demologos ;  View  of  the  Fulton,  (Secc 
lutious,  and  that  upon  the  constitutional  8ection  of  the  Hull  of  the  Fulton ;  Viet 
compact,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  There  Mississippi's  Piston;  Movement  of  the  Pri 
is  a  fine  illustration  on  steel  of  the  Marsh-  ton's  Engines;  Engines  of  the  Prince* 
field  residence.  Bo\\ev%  of  the  Princeton ;  Propeller  of 

volume  4,    continues  the   congressional    San  Jacinto;  Engines  of  the  Powhatan; 
speeches  down  to  1840,  the  most  elaborate    ers  of  the  Powhatan;   Viewof  the  Fi 

2.^JK7JfeuX!!^^«^  of    (Third  ;)  Engine  of  the  Fulton   (Third;; 

(Second;)  Buile 

;)  Condenser  oi 

Propeller  of  the 

Wheels    of    the    Yi 

Hancock,  (Secc 

opon  Ba^TunrTo1!'  A*  l°e  lM£are  tho8°  Viewof  the  Princeton,  ( Second;)  Bnyin 
Treaty  of  W^L^  '  °leg°S  T""8'  tbe  th»  Arctic,  (2  Plates;)  Boilers  of  the  Ar 
the  Wilmot  PrniE?  '  lT  fl?ex,can  War  ?  Viewof  the  Illinois;  View  of  the  G« 
O.Calhoun;  Zp„'v  theD1deatb  of  ,Iohn  Gate;  Engines  of  tbe  Golden  Gate,  (2  Plai 
a.  tne  Fug.tive  Slave  Law,  and    Indicator  Cards,  (2  Platee.) 


r> 
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Mr.  Stuart  says,  "  in  collecting  the  mate-  Judge  Smith's  Elements  of  Law  is  a  neat 
rials  for  this  volume,  I  have  sought  for  iufor-  little  volume,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  use 
mation  wherever  I  deemed  it  could  be  found  of  schools;  the  History  of  New- York  forms 
most  authentic ;  and  although  it  is  not  ex-  another  of  the  Cabinet  Series  which  is  ins- 
pected, in  collecting  statistics  of  numerous  tended  to  include  the  whole  of  the  states, 
vessels,  many  of  which  are  not  now  in  exis- 

tence,  and  others  in  distant  seas,  that  the  From  Harper  and  Brothers,  through  J. 

particulars  of  each  have,  in  all  instances,  0.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

been  fully  given ;  yet  it  is  believed  a  great  *;     History  an  of  Adopted  Child,  by  Ger- 

degree  of  accuracy  has  been  atlained.     But  sudine. 

if  any  omissions  or  errors  should  be  hereat  2.     Vinet»a  Pastoral  Theology,  by  T.   H. 
ter  found ,  they  will  be  promptly  noticed  in  Skinner,  LL.  D.    .  _    _ 
future  editions.     I  have  also  endeavored  to  .3-     Complete  works  of  Saml.  Taylor  Cole- 
give  proper  credit  to  whomsoever  due  ;  and  ridge  ;  vols.  1  and  2. 
the  hope  is  indulged  that  justice  has  been  done  4.     The  Queens  of  Scotland,  Yol.  3,  by 

to  all,   and  that  this  effort  to  record  the  his-  Agnes  8trickl»nd. 

tory  of  our  national  enterprise  and  skill  will  5.    Bleak  House,  No.  12,  by  Dickens. 

be  favorably  received  by  the  American  peo-  6.     Louis  XVII.  of  France,  the  Bourbon 

pie."  Prince. 

'     ,                 .      ,  .,      f  „                   ,  7.    A  Child's  History  of  England,  by  Ohas. 

We  have  received  the  following  works  DjcKen8 

from  Lippi ncott,  Grambo  *  Co.,  of  PhUadel-  g      jj       of  Alexander  and  William  Von 

phia,  through  T.  L.  White,  New-Orleaus.  Humboldt. 

Roland  Trevor  or  the  Pilot  of 'Human  Life  Q     The  Ri           of  N         b    Jacob  Ab. 

—being  an  autobiography  oi  the  author—  .    ^                        *                      ' 

show  ing  how  to  make  and  lose  a  fortune,  and  1(J      EUen  L-       (Franconia  stories,)  by 

then  to  make  another.  Jacob  Abbott 

r   2*     H^°nr  °fthe  Second  War,  by  C.  J.  n      Agatha's  Husband,  by  the  author  of 

Ingersoll,  2  vols.  1853.  ^    OmIvim.  etc 

3      The  Foot  Path  and  Highway,  by  Benj.  *■  <* ™££%    Q%mf  BelL 

M.  Moran.                                                       ^  * 

4.  Freedley's  Practical  Treatise  on  Bun-  We  have  here  several  popular  and  most 
ness.  interesting  novels ;  a  valuable  work  on  Tne- 

5.  Charity  and  the  Clerey,  a  Review,  by  ology  ;  a  continuation  of  Bleak  House;  a 
a  Protestant  Clergyman,  of  the  'New  Themes  Child's  History  of  England,  by  Dickens,  and 
for  the  Protestant  Clergy."  two  more  volumes  of  Jacob  Abbott's  Popular 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  History  Volumes  for  Youths, 
of  the  Second  War  has  been  for  a  long  time       The  works  of  Coleridge ;  the  Queens  of 
before  the  public.  The  second  is  now  issued,  Scotland  and  the  History  of  Louis  XVII.,  are 
and  the  two  together  have  been  printed  in  all  of  a  standard  character,  and  will  be  no- 
neat  and  handsome  style.     These  volumes  ticed  agaiu  by  us. 

supply  a  deficiency  in  our  historical  enuals,        No  biography  could  be  more  instructive 

and  should  be  the  companion  of  Bancroft  in  than  that  ot  the  great  brothers  Humboldt, 

every  library.     We  have  before  referred  to  —parnobilc  fratrum,  whose  names  are  held 

Freed  ley's  Practical   Treatise  on  Business,  in  honor  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
which  every  clerk  and  merchant  should  read,       From  Harper  and   Brothers,  and  G.   P. 

and  which,  from  its  great  merit,  has  already  Putuara,  we  received  the  May  numbers  of 

run  through  several  editions.  their  popular  monthlies. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Lippi  ncott,  Gram-  From  J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Va. — 

bo  6c  Co.,  Philadelphia,  through  Frank  Tay-  A  little   volume  of  sketches  of  the  South- 

lor,  Washingtou,  for  west,  edited  by  a  gentleman  of  Richmond. 

1.  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy;  The  stories  are  amusing,  enough  and  illustrate 
embracing  Creeds  without  Charity,  Theology  the  peculiar  phases  of  Western  life, 
without  Humanity,  and  Protestantism  with-  Mr.  Randolph  has  on  hand  all  the  valuable 
out  Christianity,  etc.;  by  Stephen  Col  well,  publications  of  Virginia  lawyers  and  states- 
Second  edition,  1853.  men,  from  the  earliest  period  of  this  repub- 

2.  Elements  of  the  Laws  or  Outlines  of  lie,  including  the  debates  in  the  Conventions 
the  system  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Laws,  in  of  1798,  1830  and  1851.  Tucker  on  the 
force  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  several  Constitution,  Dew  on  Slavery,  Jefferson's 
States  of   the  Union,  for  popular  use,  by  Writings,  etc. 

Tbos.  L.  Smith,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Indiana. 

History  of  New- York,  from  the  Earliest  From  D.  Appleion  $  Co.,  through  Frank 

Settlement  to  the  present  time ;  by  W.  H.  Taylor,  Washington  : 

Carpenter  and  T.  8.  Arthur,  1853.  I.     Prismatics,   by  Richard  Hay  ward  — 

The  first  named  of  these  works  baa  ac-  Illustrated  with  designs,  by  Elliot,  Darley, 

quired  a  reputation  in  the  religious  world.  Hicks,  etc. 
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2.  Dr.  Birch  and  His  Young  Friends,  by  nieh  cheap  and  wholesome  reading  for  the 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  with  sixteeu  illustrations,  approaching  summer.  Daisy  Barns  is  a 
by  the  author.  touching  and  interesting  story.    The  Young 

3.  Jeames's  Diary— a  Legend  of  the  Marooners  on  the  Florida  Coast  abound  in 
Rhine — Rebecca  and  Bowena,  by  W.  M.  agreeable  incident.  Mr.  Brown**  letter 
Thackeray,  1853.  from  Punch  is  altogether  worthy  of  its  frol- 

4.  Electro-Physiology;  a  scientific,  po-  icking  source;  the  Heir  of  RedcUffe  and 
pular  and  practical  treatise  on  the  preven-  Henry  Mnir  are  excellent  romances.  We 
tion  and  cure  of  disease,  or  electricity  as  a  shall  refer  again  to  the  Monarchist.  The 
curative  agent,  supported  by  theory  and.  Brass-founder  is  one  of  a  series  of  practical 
fact,  by  Dr.  Gersbom  Huff.  works  which  Mr.  Hart  is   publishing,  to  il- 

5.  History  of  English  Literature,  with  lnstrate  all  the  pursuits  and  divisions  of  me- 
an outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  chanic  life. 

English  language,  illustrated  with  extracts  „         „    M    n. ..   ,  ,  _  .        ,          ,    _    _ 

for  the  use  of  schools  aud  private  students,  /"""  Hart'  P^odelpkta,   through  J.  C. 

by  Wm.  Spalding,  A.  M.  i*??""/*           rnrn        w    *           a    .k 

6.  English  Items,  or  Microscropic  Views  l'   n,e  Cur»  of  Cllft°n,  by  Emma  South. 

of  England  and  Englishmen,  by  Matthew  F.  wo/  !};.        , ..      .        f    , 

Wardrauthorof  letters  from  three  continents.  2*. a  hel  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath-a  dis- 

Fourth  edition.  •"T0™  S*1*6*11  BeT'    J'   **wto"   Brown 

For  all  of  the  above  works  we  are  indent-  an°  W*  ?•  T»Ji 

ed   to    D.   Appleton  &  Co.,  through  Frank  ,.  * "  »dmirabl e  and  exciting  novel,  and  i 

Taylor,  of  Washington.     Mr.  Ward's  book  fld^t»c  aud  elaborate  diacuasion  upon  Chro- 

on  England  has  met  with  an  extraordinary  J"0  obaervanco^  are  thus  einzularly  grouped 

sale,  and  has  been  once  or  twice  referred  to  toSetner  >»  our  notice.     As  editor  aud  cnuc, 

by  us  before.     He  certainly  deserved  great  We  recommend  both. 

5^il  fTi  tbtrowi,l,«  °.ff  ;h*  oniiDary  P:^U"  We  have  received  from   Ticknor,  tort, 

dices  of  the  traveler -in  favor  of  everything  and  Fieidti  Bosiolh   through    y.   ^    m^ 

that  is  foreign,  and  for  his  bold  nncf  open  New_0,lcan:-De  Quiocy's  Writings,   Hi^ 

denuncation  of  the  pretensions  of  English-  toricai  nuj  Critical  Essays?  etc.,    by  Thomas 

men  and  their  soc.etv  at  horn-  or  abroad.  De  Qui         2      ^  ^                  ' 

Dr.   Huff  claims  that   his  Electro-Physio-  J 

logy  forms  a  compendious  exposition  of  the  We  know  of  no  woi*k  published  for  many 

laws  which  govern   aud  insure  the  best  con-  years,  which  has  been  received  with  more 

ditions  of  health;  presents  the  most  natural  pleasure  by  the  scholars  and  statesmen  of  our 

and  simple  preventives  to  disease;  and,  last-  country,  than  this  of  De  Quincy.     Itjwill  bea 

ly,  the  most  available  and  efficient  means  of  valuable  addition  to  every  library,  public  or 

cure,  independently  of  any  aid  from  the  em-  private,  aud  we  trust  it  will  find  a  place  in 

pirical  medical  nostrums  which  are  unfortu-  them  all. 

oately  daily  dealing  out  destruction  to  the  . 

young  and  unwary.  *>*•  £<""*  Mercantile  Society. — The  last  aa- 

We  need  Hay  nothing  of  the  work  of  Mr.  uatl  rePorl  of  the  Directors,  January,  1803, 

Thackeray,  which  forms  one  of  the  popular  »"°ws    receipts,  $6,563.92  ;    expenditures, 

and  cheap  monthly  series  of  Messrs.  Apple-  $5,716.04.     In  regard  to  membership,  the 

ton,  as  the  reputation  of  the  writer  is  suffi-  reP°rt  says,   •'  Our  account  of  membership 

cieut.  stands  now  as  follows : 

Life  Members,  43 ;  Clerks,  2R3  ;  Prnprie- 

From  J.  B.  Steel,  Nev-Orleant :  to"'  245  ;  Bentficiaries,  2C3:  Total,  774. 

_     n  .  Though  we  have  not  increased  oor  mem- 

1.  Uaisr  Burns,  a  tele  by  Julia  Kavanagh  bership  the  past  year  aa  much  as  we  could 

o  Vt?u  "I0"6,    »*  nave  wi*ned'  we  n»v»  the  gratifying  result 

2.  The  Young  Marooners  on  the  Florida  announced,  that  the  number  who  avail  tbem- 
Coast  or  Robert  and  Harold,  by  F.  K.  selves  of  the  books  of  the  library  is  on  the 
Goolding,  2d  edition.  increase,  aud  the  number  or  volumes  now 

3.  xMr.  Brown's  Letter  to  a  Young  Man  vastly  greater  than  any  previous  year.  The 
About  Town— Appleton'a  Popular  Library,  number  of  volumes  issued  this  year  is  9,416. 

j    Si    u  •       r  «  ,  a8aiD9t  7'672  for  l85l«  and   ^e  number  uf 

«.    I  ne  Heir  of  Redcliffe,  2  vols.,  by  the  persons  to  whom  issued  614,  against  526  for 

W?°I,     Iwo  Gfuar(J»men.  1851.  showing  an  increase  of  volumes  read 

t  .  L-         Brass-founder',    Guide,  by  Joseph  of  1,744.  aud  in  the  number  of  readers  of  88. 

m    u     A,wart'  P"»»»delphia.  We  would  not  felicitate  ourselvea  upon  the 

S  vnl.  frry         /\m  ?tory  of  Scottish  Life,  result,  for  we  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  tb# 

7    ThU  °Mnn-(^,plal.on->  consequence  of  the  tastes  and   intrllectoal 

A.  Hart   PWlST? T?1'   by  Jobn   B'   Jone8*  wanta  which  our  Prodeceasora  have  fostered. 

These'  are  df^,a'  .  ll  m^  «?nre'  however,  to  show  that  a  large 

*ueseareallmtereiUng  Work     nd  (fUm  o,  forcea  10^^  tf  n^mb^hip  WU1  net 
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certainly  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  Pamphlet*,  Ad  dies  sea,  Reports,  Ac. 

of  those  who  read  our  books.  «     »  w  v*  •    nu    1    •      v    o.     u  - 

1.  A  Night  in  Charleston,  by  Stephen. 

Untied  States  Review,  for  April,  1853.—  2.  Report  of  the  Levee  Commissioners  of 

This  work,  which  has  lately  been  established  Bolivar  County,  Miss, 

by  Theodore  A.  Foster,  for  the  advocacy  of  3.  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Millard  Filmore,  m 

Democratic  Principles  of  Government,  is  in-  reply  to  charges  made  by  Prof.  McCulloughr 

tended  to  be  published  monthly,  at  Wash-  by  J.  C.  Booth,  Melter  and  Refiner  U.   6. 

ingiou  City.     Four  numbers  have  already  Mint. 

appeared,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  4.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Direc- 

one  of  ihe  highest  class  of  American  period i-  tors  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

cals.    The  articles  are  prepared  with  great  5.  An  Oration  before  the  Literary  Socie- 

ability,  and    their    moderation    and    spirit  ties  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  by  Rev. 

are  such  as  must  recommend  them  more  es-  J*  M.  Miles. 

pecially  to  the  people  of  the  8ooth,  who  are  .6-  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Mercantile 

so  much  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  strict  library  Association  of  Cincinnati, 

construction  and  in  the  compromises  of  the  .?•  Address  delivered  before  the  Memphis 

Constitution.  Library  Association,  on  Rail-roads,  by  Dr.  W. 

A.  Booth. 

TKe  Cotton  Pten*.— Weekly.    Washing-  8.  Circular  Letter  addressed  to  the  corn- 
ton  and  Baltimore.     C.  G.  Baylor ;  two  dot-  mercial  and   business  men  of  the   United 
lars  per  annum.       This  journal,  which  is  States  and  foreign  countries,  by  the   Board 
devoted  with  so  much  ability  to  the  promo-  of  Directors  of  the  city  of  Brunswick,  Geo. 
tion  of  Southern  interests,  and  to  the  great  9.  Address  to  the  Law  Class  of  the  Cum- 
objectsof  direct  trade,  of  which  Mr.  Baylor  berland    University  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  by 
has  been  the  iudefatigable  advocate  for  save-  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
eral  years  past,  preserves  its  interest  and  ______ 

value.      We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr. 

Barnwell,  our  assistant  on  the  Review,  will  ^  Work  fob  kvirt  Lidr.ry. 
also  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Cot- 
ton Plant,  aud  that  he  will  visit  Europe  the  Once    more    wa   call   attention    to   the 
coming  season  in  the  service  of  both,  and  in  "Industrial  Resources"— a  work  we  have 

dtr«m^rofvrrconnectedwi,hthe  *-*—-*  p-**-- *«i*— « 

expense,  which  contains  all  the  important 

The  Merchants' and  Bankers'  Almanac,  matter  of  13  volumes  of  the  Review  and  sev- 

azine,  New- York,  contains  a  vast  amount  of  ioraely  bound    m  three   volumes    of   600 

highly  valuable  information  for  the  use  of  pages  each,  or   1,800  pages  in  all,  and  is 

merchants  and  banking  institutions,  private  withal  tDe  oniy  encyclopedia  of  Southern 

bankers  and  others.       Among  the  matters  .  -          .                t  .     •                j        . * 

contained  in  the  volume  are  tne  following:  information  complete  in  every  department. 

-    n  ,     ,                    ,  ^,         ,          .  ,  Considering  the  quantity  of  matter,  no  work 

1.  Calendar  pages  and  Chronology  of  im-  ,          .  •             , ,.  .    ,  .     ,.             . „_  _ 

portant  financial  fveiits.                  *  -•  7et  -«  P^h»hed  in  the  country  at  so 

2.  List  of  Banks  in  the  United  States  in  cheaP  »  Price'  to  wit'  *3  Per  voIan,e  <1§  We 
each  town  and  city — President  and  Cashier  pay  the  postage  on  cash  orders  for  the  work, 
of  each.  about  33  cents  per  vol.).    Ought  not  every 

3.  List  of  Private  Bankers  in  seventy-three  subscriber  to  the  Review  to  obtain  this  truly 
towns  and  cities  of  the  U.  S.  beautiful  and  compact  edition,  with  which 

4.  List  of  Banks  and  Bankers  in  London.  he  can  jj^  or  we  wiU  have  for  him,  at  a 

m  5.  List  of  Private  Bankers  in  all  the  lead-  iowrate,  all  future  volumes  bound  uniform- 
ing cities  of   Europe,  East  Indies,  South  .    - 
America,  &c.  v  • 

6.  Seventy-three  Engravings  of  recent  If  &**im  <»nnot  »»•»  the  means  now, 
Coin*,  American,  English,  French,  and  we  will  receive  orders  upon  commission 
South  American.  merchants  in  large  towns,  payable  on  sale  of 

7.  Commercial  and  Exchange  Tables  of  next  crops.  Surely  this  is  liberal ;  but,  bav- 
all  natious.  jD^  g0Qe  t0  an  cnorm0us  expense,  we  do  wish 

8.  Census  Reports  of  each  State— Miscel-  to  be  reimbursed.     If  any  one  is  not  pleased, 
larteous.      The  price  of  the  volume,  (200  .i     i_    i_    *          •  i-      i        »       w  i. 
pages.)  elegantl/printed,  is  one  dollar    TAe  return  *e  *"?*  ?l  ?"  "*  aD<!  C08t\     Wl  !* 
publisher  will  Jorward  copies  per  mail  to  or-  not  our  fnelld*  *ur  themaelvea  in  getting  and 
sUr.    167  Broadway,  (up  stairs,)  New-York,  sending  orders  f 
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We  trust  that  oar  friends  who  intend  or-  Closing  Noti. 
dering  the  Indmttrial  Resource*  will  do  so  Subscribers  to  the  Review  who  bare 
without  delay,  as  the  edition  is  small,  and  not  paid  up  their  dues,  will  ask  them 
we  desire  to  close  it.  As  an  evidence  of  selves  if  it  is  fair  and  just  to  as.  In  the 
how  little  the  South  has  sustained  us  in  this  universal  prosperity  of  the  country  now  to- 
most  expensive  and  laborious  publication,  it  wards  which  our  labors  for  many  years  have 
is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  sales  up  contributed,  ought  we  not  to  be  among  the 
to  this  time,  north  of  the  Tutomac,  have  very  Brat  remembered  1  What  we  ask  is  small, 
been  sixfold  larger  than  at  the  South.  In-  Md  has  been  earned  ten  times  over.  Remit, 
deed,  the  subscription  list  to  the  Review  is  tances  are  freqnently  neglected  from  an  over- 
almost  as  large  in  New-York  as  in  New-Or-  sight.  Many  think  that  another  time  will  do 
leans.  The  Industrial  Resources  embrace  as  well,  and  thus  they  embarrass  us  without 
every  article  of  value  contained  in  the  13  serving  themselves.  Our  bills  have  all  gone 
yolumes  of  the  Review,  besides  an  immense  out — we  ask  the  money  or  orders  upon  mer- 
amount  of  other  matter,  brought  down  to  the  chants,  assuming  ourselvea  all  risks,  and  ao 
first  of  January,  1853.  knowledging  payments   ou  the  cover.     If 

— —  there  are  errors  in  accounts,  we  are  prepared 

Our  Future.  to  correct — if  numbers  have  not  been  receiv- 

There  will   be   uo    change  in   the    ed-  ed,  we  are  prepared  to  supply  them.    la 

itorinl  of  the   Review,  in  consequence    of  fact  wo  wunt  to  do  cverything*that  is  right, 

the  editor   having   accepted    the    office    of  and  want  every  one  to  do  the  sume  to  a*. 

Commissioner  of  the  Census,  as  he  has  al-  Our  expenses  have  been  greatly  increased 

ways  had  the  assistance  of  able  coadjutors ;  in  the  improvements  now   made  upon  the 

or  in  the  business  department,  well  orgunized  Review. 

as  it  is,  under  experienced  and  responsible  =-^-----^--~  -  -        - =      - = 

persons.     The  more  extended  field  which  is     TO   SOUTHERN  SHIPPERS 

opened,  will  rather  enlarge  and  diversify  the  __ 

interest*  of  the  Review ;  and  whilst  its  dis- 

tinctivo  character  as  a  southern  work  is  pre-  GRICE  <fc  CHRISTMAS 

•erved.  will  make  it,  in  many  senses,  ana-    pENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS.  No.  IT 

•:^»  i       ~       ai        i     l       •.       •       i     •  U   Walnut -street,  Philadelphia. 

tional  one.     Already  has  its  circulation  ex-      ^  L|bera|  wlvanc„  made  on  rTory  deKTi?tloa 

tended  to  every  state  of  the  Union.  of  Southern  Produce,  Lumber  and  NaTal  Stores. 

For  every  other  purpose  than  the  business    Vx^iel^GkTce.:  Chas  H.  CHtisrvs*. 

of  the  Review,  the  address  of  the  editor,  uu- 

til    December    next,  will    be    Waaliinirinn  MORRls»l  JONES  &  CO..  S.  \V.  corner  of  Mar- 

p.               UUer    DeXl'  WU1    De    WaiUington  JVlketaiul  Schuylkill  Srvrnth-sitreet.PhaadHph:*, 

wlty.  importers  and  dealers  in  Rail-road  Iron.  Bar,  Boiler, 

Other  letters  will  be  addressed  simply,  ^_lr™ "  an^Unj^meu^ariet,^ 

11  De  Boid'm  Review,"  New-Orleans.  TIOBERT  L.  MARTIN,  No  38  North  Front-street. 

There  are  siib-oftices  of  (he  Review  in  moat    **  Philadelphia,  Commiaaion  Men-ham  for  the  *sle 
....  ,  ncvicw  in  mosi    of  CnTTON  allll  woOLEN  YARNS  ami  WuuL. 

OI  me  large   cities,   where  the  work,    or  the       IfF  Orders  for  every  description  of  Cotu.n  and 

Industrial  Resources,  may  be  obtained    bv  lVoo,en  Machinery,  and  Steam  Entinen  for  manu- 

.  '         J  "wmiiuou,   uy  factunng  purposes,  promptly  executed. 

order;  as,  for  example,  at  Mobile,  of  M. 

Boulmct;  at  Charleston,    B    F    De  Row  •  »t  M()RR1S«  TASKER  A  MORRIS,  manufacturer8 

i>:«l.  i    t    ««r   «      ,   ,   ,        -^0iJ"wi»'  M  of  Wrought  Iron  W.ldedTubea,  for  Steam.  0a« 

JCiciiinond,  J.  W.  Randolph  ;  at  Washington  or  Water,  Ts  I/s  Valvca,  Ac. 

City,  Frank  Tavlor  ;   at  New-York,  Pudncy  VtF  LftP  Welded  Boiler  Flue*  for  Marine.  Lo"»- 

and  Rno«.,li .  «.'u     »         n    ir       »   «        -  motive  or  Stationary  Engines,  Artesian  \\>ll  Pipe*. 

ana  Kussell ,  at  Boston,  Reddmg  &.  Co.,  &c  %*  PASCAL  IRON  WORKS,  PHILADELPHIA 
Ac. 
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